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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND RELATED 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


TurspDay, JANUARY 27, 1959. 


WITNESSES 


HON. FRED A. SEATON, THE SECRETARY 

ELMER F. BENNETT, UNDER SECRETARY 

D. OTIS BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
SIDNEY D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. Before we begin 
our consideration of the 1960 budget estimates I would like to wel- 
come the two new members on this subcommittee. They are Repre- 
sentative Keith Thomson from Wyoming and Representative Winfield 
K. Denton from Indiana. I know they will contribute a great deal 
to the work of the committee. 

I am sure that the members of the committee who have been with 
us through the years are very happy and pleased that these gentlemen 
are joining us. 

Mr. THomson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this morning the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Honorable Fred A. Seaton. The committee is always 


_ glad to have him come up here to discuss the budgetary situation in 


the Department. He has made a good Secretary. 

As chairman of the committee, Mr. Secretary, I want to welcome 
you and say that we are happy to have you here this morning. 

If you have a statement to present to the committee, you may pro- 
ceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


Secretary Seaton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I do 
have a statement. However, before reading my statement for the 
committee, I want to thank you for your comments which you made 
concerning my incumbency in the office as Secretary of the Interior. 

can assure you, sir, that, from personal experience, kind words are 
at times at a premium around the Department of the Interior because 
of the very nature of the job. I am indebted to you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a real pleasure 
to appear again before this committee, this time for the purpose of 
discussing the proposed budget of the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year 1960. 


(1) 
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This budget reflects two facts as we see them. The first is that it 
is urgently necessary to bring the entire Federal budget into balance 
next year. If we spend more than we take in, if we launch a host of | 
new projects which will inevitably require huge outlays throughout | 
the 1960 decade, we shall without fail be forcing upon the American | 

eople, we believe, one of two—and only tw o—possible results: bigger | 
Fede ral defic its, leading inevitably to cuts in the dollar’s buying | 
power; or higher taxes. I am confident the American people want | 
neither. 

The second fact is that the programs of the Department of the In- | 
terior—in conservation, in science and technology, in the advancement | 
of human welfare—are of such importance to an expanding American 
population and economy that it is essential to continue to carry oa 
on at a high level of efficiency and intensity. 

Through the departmental budget proposed for 1960, I believe we 
can fulfill the responsibilities which recognition of both these facts | 
imposes upon all of us within the Federal Government. 

The section of the budget to be considered by this committee totals 
$344,564,400, against a total appropriation for fiscal year 1959—in- 
cluding the pay increases—of $365,397,650. 


BUDGET REDUCTION 













The reduction of $20,833,250 is due to two facts. First, cuts have 
been made in some of the programs, particularly in the construction | 
program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the National Park Service, 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Second, funds for the acquisition of minerals, the construction of 
the Keyes helium plant, and the Alaska public works program—all 
included in the 1959 budget—will not be needed in 1960, inasmuch as 
these programs will have been completed. 

The total budget figure reflects the Department’s part in bringing 
the entire Federal budget into balance at $77.3 billion. Figures for 
specific programs show at the same time how the Department i 1s COn- | 
tinuing to meet the responsibilities imposed on it by the economic 
expansion within our borders and by the economic and military and 
scientific competition in which we are engaged with the Soviet Union. 

In this era of space exploration the Department must do its part in| 
developing and improving lightweight heat-resisting metals and other 
commodities. 

We must also continue our search for new uses for known metals 
and minerals. The Bureau of Mines research program will therefore 
continue at the expanded level approved for 1959. 


SALINE WATER CONVERSION PROGRAM 


The development of an economical means of saline water conver- 
sion—a possibility now closer than ever to realization—offers hope 
here and in countries around the globe. 

Our 1960 request for the Office of Saline Water provides an increase 
to expand research work and to provide for the selection of sites and 

rocesses for the five demonstration plants authorized by Congress 


in the last session. 
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The budget also provides for the engineering plans for one of these 
lants. 
F In our research work for 1960 we expect to expand the pilot plant 
development activity in order to bring forward more rapidly a num- 
ber of promising processes to the point where they will be suitable for 
use in the large-size plants. 

I have recently had a review made of the saline water program 
by a group of highly qualified persons. Their report makes various 
recommendations on ways to strengthen this important research activ- 
ity; when these go into effect—and I expect them to be put into effect 
expeditiously—I am confident we shall have solved many of our 
problems. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


To meet our increasing requirements for water, as well as for min- 
erals and fuels, we are continuing 1960 programs of the Geological 
Survey at the expanded 1959 level. 

Moreover, we are requesting additional funds to match State funds 
for water resource studies and to handle the increased workload of 
supervising mineral leases. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The budget estimate for the Bureau of Land Management includes 
a small increase for the management of lands and resources. We shall 
expand the adjudication and classification work in connection with 
the issuance of leases in order to reduce further the backlog of appli- 
cations and to provide better service to the public. 

The budget includes added funds for cadastral survey work, par- 
ticularly in Alaska as a result of the Statehood Act, and funds to pro- 
vide adequate land records in Alaska. 

There is an increase for the construction of access roads on O. & C. 
lands. As members of this committee know, of course, the Federal 
Government’s expenditures on these roads are reimbursed 100 percent 
from the counties’ share of receipts from sales of timber. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The total request for appropriations for 1960 for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is also larger than for 1959. Funds are requested for 
making loans to those in the commercial fishing industry unable to 
obtain loans from other sources at reasonable rates. 

As you know, the Congress last year increased the authorization for 
such loans from $10 million to $20 million. The initial capital made 
available for that purpose about 3 years ago will be exhausted in 
1959; interest and repayments on loans are not now adequate to meet 
the expected future needs. 

In previous years 25 percent of the proceeds from sales of Pribilof 
Islands sealskins was made available to the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice to finance its portion of its program costs. 

Now, as a result of a provision in the Alaska Statehood Act, the 
Service will no longer receive this amount. To maintain the sealskin 


| program we are therefore requesting a direct appropriation. 
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We are also including in the Fish and Wildlife Service budget for | 


the first time funds to finance fully our river basin studies. Previ- 
ously the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation had 
advanced funds to cover part of the costs. 

We are also requesting additional funds to help promote the sale 


of fishery products and to cover the fishery vessel mortgage insurance | 
program, the latter transferred from the Commerce Department sev- | 


eral months ago. 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The estimate for the Bureau of Indian Affairs permits improve- [ 


ments in services and assistance to Indians. 


There are increases for three purposes: for expanding the staffs at | 
the dormitories of Bureau boarding schools in order to give the Indian | 
children better protection and assistance; for operating new school | 
facilities now being constructed; and for conducting welfare assist- | 


ance and law-and-order work on reservations. 
The estimate for the construction of Indian school facilities, while 


below the amount appropriated for 1959, will provide for 1,215 ad- f 


ditional students. 


Construction of roads on reservation lands would continue at the 


present rate. 

In addition, construction of Routes 1 and 3 on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion, specifically authorized by legislation in the past session of the 
Congress for construction by the Bureau, would be initiated this year 
and continued in 1960. 

The estimate also provides funds for carrying out Bureau responsi- 


bilities in connection with the termination of Federal trusteeship over | 
the affairs of the Klamath and Menominee Tribes. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


The estimate for the Office of Territories is much lower than in [ 
1959 because funds are not requested for the Alaska public works pro- 


gram, the authority for which expires on June 30, 1959. 

We are requesting increases for 1960 for grants to American Samoa 
in order to assist in the construction of an airport to handle jet air- 
craft which the local government is not able to finance in its entirety 


from local revenues. The construction of the airport is a vital part 
of the economic development of the area, and we believe it to be essen- | 


tial that the Federal Government assist in the financing. 


There is an increase also in grants to the trust territories to — 


them carry out adequate programs in public health, education, an 
public works. 
REVENUES 


I am sure that members of this committee need no reminder that 
the Department of the Interior every year produces an enormous 
amount in revenues. 

In fiscal 1960 these revenues will amount to an estimated $431, 
053,420, including receipts for reclamation and the power agencies. 
This amount is $17,610,367 above the estimates for fiscal 1959. 

Out of the total revenues, $278,729,571—an increase of $5,787,554 
over 1959—are to be deposited in the Treasury of the United States. 
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These, as you know, are not to be made available for use until appro- 
priated by the Congress. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Chairman, the remainder of my statement is a bureau-by- 
bureau analysis of the budget estimates for the Department. This 
analysis shows in detail how the Department in 1960 plans to con- 
tribute to the fiscal integrity of the United States Government and 
at the same time continue to conduct at a high level its important 
and long-range programs. I respectfully request that this analysis 
be received for the record. 

(The analysis follows :) 


BuREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The budget estimate for 1960 for the Bureau of Land Management is $29,577,- 
000, an increase of $580,000 over the adjusted appropriation for 1959. Of the 
total request, $24,377,000 is for the management of lands and resources and 
$5,200,000 is for construction. Within the total estimate emphasis is being 
given to cadastral surveying and to adjudication and classification of lands. 
The objective is to carry out the Bureau’s responsibilities under the Alaska 
Statehood Act and to prevent an increase in the backlog of applications for 
leases. 

An upward trend in the volume of lands and mineral work, both in casework 
and in increased requirements for service, is expected to continue into 1960, as 
a result of a steadily increasing demand for land and mineral resources. Adju- 
dication problems continue to grow in complexity, as the volume of incoming 
cases mounts and a sharp upswing is discernible in mineral adjudication work- 
load resulting from the leasing program of oil and gas and other leasable 
minerals. 

The first effects of the State of Alaska’s selection program resulting from the 
land-grant provisions of the admission act will be felt by the Bureau in fiscal 
year 1959. This program will undoubtedly gain momentum rapidly. Fiscal 
year 1960 will be the first full year in which the Bureau’s organization and 
programs will reflect the impact of the selection program and other activities 
arising from statehood for Alaska. 

The Bureau manages the revested O. & C. and Coos Bay Wagon Road grant 
lands, and the public domain lands to the extent possible, for permanent forest 
production in conformity with the principle of sustained yield, to provide a per- 
manent source of timber supply, protect watersheds, regulate streamflow, pro- 
mote the stability of local communities and the timber industry and provide 
recreational facilities. 

Reinventory of the O. & C. lands, commenced several years ago, is expected 
to be completed during fiscal year 1960. Data obtained through the inventory 
thus far has made it possible to increase the annual allowable cut from the 500 
million board-feet declared initially to the present 769.3 million board-feet. 

Fires continue to take their toll of timber and range vegetation. From July 
1 to October 31, 1958, over a half million acres were burned over and costs to 
the Government in suppression work alone may exceed $2,500,000 for the year 
and the losses in resource value will exceed that amount manyfold. 

The construction program for 1960 consists principally of constructing access 
roads on O. & C. lands. The full amount expended by the Bureau in construct- 
the counties from receipts from timber sales. Some funds are programed for 
the counties from receipts from timber sales. Some funds are programed for 
roadwork on other lands and for the construction of buildings in Alaska needed 
in fighting fires. The estimates do not include any amounts for recreational 
facilities in Alaska since this program is for consideration in connection with 
grants to Alaska. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The funds requested in 1960 for the Bureau of Indian Affairs total $117,- 
048,000. Appropriations in 1959, including proposed supplemental estimates for 
pay increases total $121,529,000. The major portion of the decrease is in the 
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eonstruction programs of the Bureau and in funds for Johnson-O’Malley con- 
tracts with State and local school districts for the education of Indian pupils in 
public schools. The amendment to Public Law 874 has made the funds of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare available for much of the asf 
sistance to public schools that has previously been provided by the Department 
of the Interior. 

The education and welfare appropriation includes increases of $1,442,000 for 
upgrading dormitory and guidance standards in boarding schools; $550,600 for 
operation of new Federal facilities to become available for occupancy and use! 
during fiscal year 1960 by 990 additional pupils; and $100,000 for transportation 
of Navajo children to schools off the reservation. There is provided also an? 
increase of $578,000 for general assistance grants to needy Indians and for fos. 
ter home care of dependent Indian children; and an increase of $226,000 tol 
meet increased operating expenses of our law and order program and to provide) 
for additional law enforcement of Indian reservations. 

The resources management provides an increase of $200,000 to meet added 
eosts of Johnson-O’Malley contracts with State extension services for farm and 
home extension work with Indian families. An increase of $200,000 is included 
in the estimate to finance the maintenance of individual Indian money accounts 
which have heretofore been funded from revenues accruing from agency opera: 
tions. These revenue accounts are exhausted and can no longer support the 
fund management responsibilities of the Bureau to individual Indians. ’ 

Also included in this appropriation request is $3 million for maintenance otf 
roads on Indian reservations. This item was previously carried under the roads 
construction and maintenance appropriation pursuant to the Federal-Aid High-| 
way Act of 1956 and for which $2,600,000 was appropriated in fiscal year 1959, 

Fund requirements for the construction appropriation are below the amount? 
appropriated in the current fiscal year. The construction program will inf 
elude facilities for an additional 1,215 Indian pupils. It also provides for con- 
tinued progress on construction of Indian irrigation facilities and for the initia-| 
tion of construction of the distribution system to bring water to Indian lands on 
the Coachella project, California, as authorized by Publie Law 85-801. 

The roads construction estimate provides for $9,600,000 to liquidate obliga-| 
tions authorized by the Federal-Aid Highway Act and $5 million for liquida- 
tion of obligations for Routes 1 and 3 on the Navajo-Hopi reservations as aul 
thorized by Publie Law 85-474. 

The estimate of $3,715,000 for general administrative expenses is the same 
amount as appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

The estimate includes $100,000 for reimbursing the Klamath Tribe of Indians 
for expenditures from tribal funds in carrying out provisions of the Termina- 
tion Act and $250,000 for financing the operation of the Klamath and Menominee 
agencies during the period of terminating supervision over the property of the 
Klamath and Menominee Tribes of Indians. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


The funds requested in 1960 for the Bureau of Mines total $28,861,000. ApJ 
propriations for 1959, including proposed supplemental estimates for classified 
pay increases and increases for professional and scientific personnel amounted 
to $41,485,000. After deducting the nonrecurring items for construction of 
helium production facilities and the metallurgical and mining research facility 
at Minneapolis, Minn., of $12,624,000, the 1960 estimate totals the same as the 
1959 appropriation. 

The estimate for conservation and development of mineral resources in 1960 
is $21.277.000, the same as the adjusted appropriation for 1959. The funds ref 
quested are to finance programs providing for the conservation, evaluation, and 
development of the mineral resources of the Nation. Specifically, this includes 
scientific research and engineering investigations in the mining and better utili 
zation of bituminous and anthracite coal, research to improve the processes of 
recovery and utilization of petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale so as to cor 
serve these resources, and research and investigation dealing with the conserv# 
tion, development, and use of various minerals and metals. The Bureau’s pre 
grams under this appropriation are devoted to an intensification of research 02 
new uses and applications for minerals in abundant supply, a concentration of 
effort to provide materials with outstanding special properties for defense pur 
poses and the long-range aspects of the Nation’s mineral supply problem for its 
expanding economy and its permanent security. 
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Under the health and safety estimate of $6,387,000, which is the same as the 
1959 appropriation, the Bureau proposes the continuation of programs designed 
to prevent accidents and injuries and conserve the health of workmen in mines 
and in the mineral industries through mine inspections, safety investigations, 
accident prevention education, safety research, and the testing of underground 
mining equipment and protective devices. Control and extinguishment of fires 
in coal deposits will be continued. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The budget estimate for the Geological Survey for 1960 is $42,517,600. This 
amount includes $217,600 for enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act, the 
responsibility for which was transferred in 1958 to the Geological Survey from 
the Office of Oil and Gas. The appropriation for 1959, including funds for Con- 
nally Hot Oil Act enforcement and proposed supplemental estimates for classified 
pay increases, and to finance pay raises for engineers and scientists, totals 
$41,867,600. 

The Geological Survey provides basic scientific data concerning the water, land, 
and mineral resources of the Nation, supervises the development and production 
of minerals and mineral fuels on leased Federal and Indian lands, and enforces 
the provisions of the Connally Hot Oil Act. 

The topographic surveys and mapping program will provide maps for those 
areas where investigation and development are most imminent, and areas to 
which the Department of Defense has assigned a high priority. In 1960, stand- 
ard maps for an estimated 125,000 square miles of the United States and Terri- 
tories will be compiled. This compares with 120,000 square miles in 1959. 

Under geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping, work will continue 
in the collection and evaluation of data on geologic conditions for use in engi- 
neering construction and water development projects, and the preparation of 
large-scale geologic maps of the United States, its Territories, and possessions. 
The long-range minerals program, begun in 1957 to accelerate geologic mapping, 
geologic research, and the development of geochemical and geophysical theory 
and methods to aid exploration for new mineralized areas of critically short 
mineral raw materials, is making good progress. 

The 1960 water resources investigations program will continue to emphasize 
studies which will develop a more thorough understanding of the principles and 
physical processes of the occurrence and movement of water. Owing to the 
increase in State offerings and interest in cooperative water resources investi- 
gations, an increase of $500,000 is being requested in 1960 to match those 
offerings. 

The conservation of lands and minerals program involves the classification 
of public lands as to their mineral character and waterpower potential and the 
supervision of operations on oil and gas and mining leases for compliance with 
laws and regulations pertaining to operations on Federal and Indian lands. In 
1960, it is anticipated that the workload will aggregate 205,000 leases, wells, 
and mines, and the production and royalty values will reach $1 billion and 
$110 million, respectively. Owing to the unprecedented rate of development of 
the Nation’s oil and gas resources, increased demands are being made upon the 
survey supervisory personnel. The 1960 estimate includes an increase of $150,- 
000 to meet this additional workload. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The budget estimate for the National Park Service for 1960 totals $80,075,000, 
a net increase of $364,000 over the adjusted appropriation for 1959. 

The 1960 fiscal year will represent the fourth year of a 10-year program to 
provide the staff and facilities to serve the ever-increasing number of visitors to 
the parks. This 10-year program, known as Mission 66, was launched 3 years 
ago. Visitation to the parks is expected to reach 65 million in 1960 or about 
one-third of the population of the Nation. To care for this vast influx it is 
essential that adequate facilities be constructed and that existing facilities be 
adequately maintained. 

The budget for 1960 includes $17 million for “Management and protection,” 
and $14 million for “Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities,” or 
increases of $1,129,500 and $1,594,000, respectively. These increases are almost 
entirely for operation and maintenance of new areas and newly constructed 
buildings, utilities, parkways, and roads and trails. 
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The request for cash to liquidate obligations incurred under authority of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act is $34 million; an increase of $4 million. Whereas 
the request for funds for construction of buildings and other facilities is $138, 
600,000, a decrease of $6,400,00. Because of the increased authorization con- f 
tained in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958, it is anticipated that increased | 
obligations will occur resulting in a larger cash requirement for 1960 than in J 
1959. The construction estimate requested will aid materially in providing > 
facilities in those areas where the aid is greatest. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


The Office of Territories promotes economic and political development in ter- f 
ritorial trusteeship areas under U.S. jurisdiction. It originates and imple § 
ments Federal policy, guides and coordinates certain operating programs, } 
provides information and advice, and participates in foreign policy matters 
concerning the Territories. In addition, the Office represents the Governors in 
Washington; supervises the Alaska Railroad, and public works in Alaska and 
the Virgin Islands, and assists the Virgin Islands Corporation. 

The budget estimate for the Office of Territories for 1960 is $7,831,000; a net 
decrease of $4,444,000 below the amount appropriated for 1959. The decrease 
results mainly from the fact that funds are not being requested in 1960 for 
the Alaska public works program, because the authorization expires on June 30, 
1959: and for the Governor's oflice because such cost will be financed by the 
State in 1960. 

For administration of Territories we are requesting $2,606,000, a net increase 
of $506,000. Within this total $180,000 are requested to finance the Comptrol- 
ler’s office, Virgin Islands government, for the first time as a direct appropriation 
and as authorized by Congress in the last session. Previously these costs were 
met from local revenues but that method of financing has proven unsatisfactory. 

The estimates include $500,000 for construction of a jet airport in American 
Samoa. Local revenues are not sufficient to finance this project in its entirety. f 
Because of this and considering the very beneficial effect this airport will have f 
on the local economy, it is essential that the Federal Government bear some 
portion of the costs. 

The estimate for the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands is $5,225,000; an 
increase of $350,000 is requested to help carry the expanded load of public 
health, education, and welfare. Local revenues are not edequate to fully 
finance this increased load. 


BUREAU OF Sport FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


The budget request for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife for 1960 | 
totals $17,630,200. Of this amount $14,894,000 is for “Management and inves | 
tigations of resources,” $2,105,000 is for ‘Construction,’ and $631,200 is for f 
“General administrative expenses.” 

The estimate for “Management and investigations of resources” is $2,400,700 
higher than for 1959. Over $700,000 of this increase is for operation of new 
hatcheries and additional rearing facilities at existing hatcheries, operation and 
maintenance of new refuge areas, and an increase in the number of studies on 
fish and wildlife mitigation measures as contemplated by the Coordination Act. 
The demand for fish for stocking streams and ponds continues to grow and only 
through the greatest utilization of hatchery facilities can this demand reason- 
ably be fulfilled. Of equal importance is the need to provide ample facilities 
for the wildlife populations and to see that these facilities are maintained 
properly. 

The remainder of the increase in this appropriation results from the inclusion 
of funds to finance fully the river basin studies previously financed in part by 
the Corps of Engineers and to finance portions of programs previously financed 
from permanent appropriations. 

The budget estimate for construction of $2,105,000 will provide a reasonable 
program of providing added fish and wildlife physical facilities. Of this amount 
$550,650 will be used for fish facilities and $1,554,350 will be used for wildlife 
facilities. 

BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


The program for the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries for 1960 will require 
$11,171,200 compared to an adjusted appropriation of $7,168,900 for 1959. In 
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addition, the Bureau is requesting an amount not to exceed $1,940,000 for “Ad- 
ministration of the Pribilof Islands’ which sum is to be made available from 
receipts from sales of sealskins. 

For the “Management and investigation of resources” appropriation the esti- 
mate is $7,601,000, an increase of $1,257,300. Most of this increase arises from 
a change in financing. Previously 12% percent of the receipts from sales of 
sealskins was made available to help finance the programs carried out under 
this appropriation heading. The Alaska Statehood Act précludes the use of the 
receipts for this purpose, thus direct appropriations are needed in order to con- 
duct the programs at the prevailing level. 

Also, certain long term projects financed in prior years from Saltonstall-Ken- 
nedy funds are included under this appropriation in 1960. These are projects 
of a nature normally financed from direct appropriations. The change in financ- 
ing not only will provide more uniformity in financing but will free that portion 
of Saltonstall-Kennedy funds for short term projects to promote and develop 
fishery products and as a result be of material benefit to the commercial fishing 
industry. 

The estimates include $80,000 for administration of the fishing vessel mort- 
gage insurance program transferred in fiscal year 1959 from the Department of 
Commerce. This program is designed to aid the fishing industry in obtaining 
financing of fishing vessels construction. 

For the fisheries loan fund the Bureau is requesting $3 million. This fund 
will be used to make loans to that segment of the industry unable to obtain 
credit from commercial sources at reasonable rates. The $3 million requested 
plus $10 million previously appropriated will make a total appropriation of 
$13 million for this fund out of a total authorization of $20 million. 

The estimate for construction is $245,000 of which $185,000 is for a salt water 
system at Galveston, Tex., and the remainder for dock repair at Pascagoula, 
Miss., and for laboratory-quarters at Karluk Lake, Alaska. 


SALINE WATER CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Secretary, you referred to the recent review made 
of the saline water conversion program. I wonder if you would com- 
ment on the major changes you plan to put into effect. 

Secretary Szaton. Due to the recommendations? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Secretary Spaton. Mr. Chairman, I believe you and the other mem- 
bers of the committee have been furnished with a report entitled 
“Survey Report, Saline Water Conversion Program,” dated Novem- 
ber 1958. 

Mr. Kirwan. We have received only this one copy of that report. 

Secretary Seaton. We will see that you all get copies. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


SURVEY REPORT RECOMMENDATIONS 


Secretary Seaton. The recommendations which I have in mind are 
in the front part of the document. There is a summary of them and 
they cover about six pages. I can tell you what they are in brief. 

There are recommendations for the Office of the Director. 

However, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I shall read the 
summary of recommendations. I think it will give the Committee the 
information it wants. If not, we can go into further detail on any 
point later. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think the summary would give us the information 
we want. 

Secretary Szaton. Of course, a copy of this report will be fur- 
nished instantly to each member of the committee. I know you have 
a great interest in this subject. 
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The first recommendation deals with the organization of the Office 
of Saline Water: 


The Office of Saline Water should continue to operate in the Office of the Sec- 
retary in its present location. * * * 


What that means is that the Director of this office reports directly 
to the Secretary of the Interior. 


* * * Internally, it is suggested that the Office be organized as follows for the 
immediate future: 


(a) Office of the Director: This would consist of the Director, an Assistant 
Director (Demonstration Plants), immediate stenographic assistants, and a pub- 
lic information officer. The Assistant Director (Demonstration Plants), repre 
sents a new position, and he would spearhead all work in the Office of Saline 
Water related to the demonstration plant stage. He would work through the 
process branches provided for below and a small staff consisting of an engineer- 
economist and a contract administration specialist in his own immediate office. 

(6b) Branch of Basic Research Coordination: A one- or possibly two-man 
branch with broad technical responsibilities for program and contract coordina- 
tion and liaison with other bureaus and other departments and universities, re- 
search institutions, and private industry on technical work related to fundamen- 
tal research which may lead to new approaches to saline water conversion. 

(c) Process branches: The remainder of the technical staff would be organ- 
ized in a series of process branches each responsible for one or more of the five 
broad groups of phenomena or processes involved in saline water conversion. 
These are (1) distillation using fuels, (2) solar heat distillation, (3) separation 
by the membrane processes, (4) separation by freezing, and (5) other chemical 
electrical or physical conversion methods. Each branch would be responsible for 
all the technical work in its field in all stages of engineering development from 
post basic research through demonstration plant stages. The establishment of 
branches and staffing would be determined by workload and progress of the pro- 
gram. While a specific process is being demonstrated there should be as a mini- 
mum one or two staff technical members in that branch at headquarters with a 
technical man at the plant site responsible to the appropriate branch head. To 
a certain degree there could be some interchange of staff among the branches 
and consolidation of branches at the early and late stages of operations on spe 
cific processes. 

(d@) Branch of Administrative Management: This branch would be respon- 
sible for budget preparation, financial management, details of arrangements for 
meetings and conferences, handling bulk of correspondence, publications distri- 
bution, and other administrative services work. To the maximum extent, this 
branch should utilize the operating services of the Division of Administrative 
Services, Office of the Secretary—its functions being to insure that those services 
are operated effectively for the Office of Saline Water and to carry out those 
phases of administrative management not provided by that Division. 


That is recommendation No. 1. 
Recommendation No. 2: 
2. LIAISON WITH OTHER BUREAUS OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Liaison with other bureaus of the Department should be strengthened, but the 
Intradepartmental Committee on Saline Water Conversion should be abolished. 







Recommendation No. 3: 


3. 





LIAISON WITH OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


More effective liaison should be maintained with other Federal agencies, par- 
ticularly the AEC and OCDM, and a Saline Water Conversion Technical Com- 
mittee should be established possibly under the Interagency Committee on Water 
Resources or independently, to promote cooperation at the technical level among 
the various agencies. 
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Recommendation No. 4: 


4. SECRETARY'S ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Secretary’s advisers on saline water should continue to be used to advise 
on broad program and policy matters, but the membership should be adjusted to 
assure personal participation on a continuing basis of all members. 


Recommendation No. 5: 


5. NO OFFICE OF SALINE WATER LABORATORY OR TESTING FACILITIES 


The Office of Saline Water should continue to operate without establishing its 
own laboratory or separate testing facility for saline water, particularly since 
the Office of Saline Water will be building five demonstration plants which 
could also serve as sites for other testing purposes. 


In that section, I am sure you are cognizant of the fact that the 
Congress passed in the last session a bill authorizing the installation 
of those five experimental plans. It spelled out the time we were to 
adopt the process for each one and the general areas in which we were 
to locate the plants and gave us the timetable. 

Recommendation No. 6: 


6. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Fuller recognition should be given to international cooperation phases of this 
program through the Department of State, ICA, and United Nations to take full 
advantage of worldwide technical developments. It is not necessary, however, 
to establish a separate organization unit within the Office of Saline Water but 


there should be more participation in contracts in other countries, travel abroad, 
and greater exchange of technical information. 


Recommendation No. 7: 
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7, COOPERATION—INFORMATION PROGRAM 


The function of coordination and correlation of information related to this 
program as provided in the basic legislation should be performed as an important 
but subordinate program objective of the Office of Saline Water for this purpose. 
In its more technical phases, this work should be performed as a function of 
the technical branches; on the policy and congressional relations matters by the 
information officer within the Office of the Director; and on the nontechnical 
aspects of publications distributions, answering of routine inquiries and detailed 
arrangements for meetings and conferences in the Branch of Administrative 


Management. Active participation and cooperation with the professional so- 
cieties should be encouraged. 


Recommendation No. 8: 


8. LIBRARY COLLECTION AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC MATERIALS 


The departmental library should be provided funds by the Office of Saline 
Water to develop an adequate library collection and maintain bibliographic and 
abstract materials on a current basis. 


Recommendation No. 9: 


9. OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


A continuing program of improvement in the administrative services for the 
Office of Saline Water should be inaugurated in cooperation with the staff divi- 
sions under the Administrative Assistant Secretary. Areas requiring immedi- 
ate attention and assistance include the logging of mail, publication and dis- 
tribution, mail routing procedures, filing system, utilization and supervision of 
stenographic employees, space adjustments, finance procedures, and other paper- 
work and administrative operations. 
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Recommendation No. 10: 


10. SCOPE OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The scope and objectives of the research and development program require 
clarification and possible legislative revisions to reflect: 

(a) greater emphasis upon fundamental and basic research as a means to a 
better understanding of present processes and the possible development of new 
approaches to the saline water conversion problem ; 

(b) a recognition of the need for longer range research programs extending 
beyond 1963. 


Recommendation No. 11: 


11. FORMALIZED RESEARCH PROGRAM 


A conscious effort must be made to program the short- and long-range objec- 
tives of the fundamental research and the developmental research work on each 
of the processes and to translate this formalized program into fund require- 
ments for the current and future years. 


Recommendation No. 12: 
12. USE OF CONSULTANTS 


More effective use should be made of consultants serving in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the senior technical staff members of the Office of Saline Water through 
selective use of small panels for each of the major processes and for funda- 
mental research. These panels should meet at regular intervals with the tech- 
nical staff and major project sponsors to provide broad program guidance as 
well as advice on major general proposals. At all times, however, final technical 
decisions should rest on senior staff members of the Office of Saline Water and 
there should be no positive requirement for outside review of each new or 
revised contract or research report. 


Recommendation No. 13: 


13. USE OF OFFICE OF SALINE WATER TECHNICAL STAFP 


Successful execution of the saline water research program requires that the 
senior technical staff members of the Office of Saline Water be relieved of much 
of their present load of administrative detail and be given the full authority and 
responsibility to carry forward their segment of the program within program 
and policy guidelines and fund allotments. Direct contacts with contractors 
must be encouraged, travel both foreign and domestic is essential, and active 
participation in professional societies is necessary. 


fecommendation No. 14: 


14. RELATIONS WITH CONTRACTORS 


Contractor relationships will benefit materially from the earlier recommenda- 
tions relating to the programing of research, use of consultants, and use of the 
Office of Saline Water technical staff. In addition, there should be more prompt 
action on project proposals based upon a formalized research and development 
program ; fewer restrictions on technical publications by universities ; expanded 
use of grants in lieu of contracts with universities; and more effective face-to- 
face relationships of technical personnel of the Office of Saline Water and the 
contractors. 


Recommendation No. 15: 
15. CONDUCT OF MARKET SURVEYS 


The Office of Saline Water should assemble available statistics on the cost and 
price of water provided under existing water systems and make a survey of any 
available engineering studies of the estimated costs of proposed incremental 
water supplies for selected cities. This would be an initial step in planning a 
possible longer range market survey for water which might be undertaken in 
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cooperation with other Federal agencies, State and local governments, and pri- 
vate industry. , 


Recommendation No. 16: 


16. FUND REQUIREMENTS 


The future fund requirements for research and development should be based 
upon the formalized research and development program as recommended earlier. 
Adequate funds should be provided for the administration of the program even 
if it requires adjustment in the present legislative limitation. Authority should 
be sought to permit negotiations of research contracts extending beyond the 
current fiscal year contingent upon appropriations. 


Recommendation No. 17: 


17. STAFFING AND CONTRACTING FOR ARCHITECT-ENGINEER SERVICES 


A basie recommendation has been made that the plant construction and opera- 
tion program be administered by the Office of Saline Water, as discussed 
earlier. It has been further recommended that, under the Director, general 
responsibility within the Office of Saline Water for design, construction, and 
operation of the demonstration plants be assigned to the Assistant Director who 
would receive technical assistance from the Process Branch involved in each 
particular plant. 

In order to carry the added workload entailed in combining a construction 
program with the existing research and development program and also in order 
to complement the skills and experience of existing personnel, it is recommended 
that a limited number of professional employees be added by OSW but that 
major reliance be placed on engaging consulting and architect-engineer services 
by contract. It is recommended that consulting engineering for process design 
and for architect-engineer services be obtained by negotiation rather than by 
bidding and that standardized procedures be followed in selecting architect- 
engineer firms. Consideration should be given to the possible use of the Bureau 
of Reclamation to supervise the design, construction, and operation of one of 
the demonstration plants, particularly if it is determined to use the membrane 
process at an inland plant site. 


Recommendation No. 18: 


18. CONTRACTING FOR PLANT CONSTRUCTION 


It is recommended that the conventional practice of soliciting competitive 
bids be followed in the construction of the demonstration plants. 


Recommendation No. 19: 


19. PROCESS SELECTION 


The selection of processes for demonstration plants is the responsibility of the 
Secretary. The Office of Saline Water should make the analyses and recom- 
mendations on which these selections may be based. 


Recommendation No. 20: 


20. SITE SELECTION 


Certain considerations should be weighed in the selection of sites, such as the 
satisfying of technical requirements in order to facilitate efficient operation, 
accessibility, contributions offered by State or local interests, and the need of 
the locality for water supply. 


> ° + 
Recommendation No, 21: 
21. SAFEGUARDING THE GOVERNMENT'S INTEREST 


Contract provision, audit, and technical supervision of operations should be 
pointed to the safeguarding of the Government’s interest. 
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Recommendation No. 22: 


22. DEVELOPMENT OF MEANINGFUL COST DATA ON CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 


ams 


Because of the importance of cost in the demonstration program, a study 
should be made by OSW to determine the proper basis for arriving at the cost 
incurred in the demonstration plants and methods of projecting these costs to 


plants of larger size. 
Recommendation No. 23: 


23. FUND REQUIREMENTS AND SCHEDULING OF OONSTRUCTION FUNDS SHOULD BE 
SOUGHT TO FINANCE ALL PHASES OF PLANT CONSTRUCTION SO AS TO PERMIT PROMPT 
INITIATION AND COMPLETION OF THE DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM, WITHIN THE 4 


YEARS 1960-63. 


Mr. Chairman, that completes the summary. 
Mr. Kirwan. That is a good summary. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES UNDER MISSION 66 


Mr. Secretary, I note that under “Mission 66” in the National Park 
Service, that your request includes a decrease of $6,400,000 in the 
construction of buildings and facilities. Would you please comment 
on this reduction in the level of the program in 1960? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Chairman, taking all things into considera- 
tion in our Department and throughout the Government we felt that 
we could advisedly make this reduction in new construction, particu- 
larly bearing in mind that the National Park Service in its entirety 
requests an increase, 

That increase is desirable and is even necessary because of the fact 
that as Mission 66 has progressed very well—I must say, with the 
wholehearted cooperation of this committee—we have more roads, 
more trails, more buildings and facilities. The operation and main- 
tenance and the rehabilitation costs, of course, continue to mount as 
the capital investment increases. 

In the construction program itself you will find that there are simi- 
lar or related reductions in other construction programs in the De- 
partment. 

One of the major reasons is this: Bearing in mind that our work 
is going forward on an orderly basis—and we think on an economical 
basis—we must also remember that there are grave inflationary 
pressures, particularly in the construction industry of this country. 

Of course, I cannot speak for other departinents of the Govern- 
ment, but when their budgets are all unfolded, I think you will find a 
common thread of taking as much pressure off construction programs 
as we can and still carry on the construction programs of the various 
bureaus within the Department and the individual departments on an 
economical and on a prudent basis. 





COST OF OVERALL MISSION 66 PLAN 


Mr. Kirwan. The present Mission 66 plan calls for appropriations 
of $176,773,000 between now and 1966 just for construction of build- 
ings and facilities. This would require $25,250,000 a year compared 
with the budget of $13,600,000 for 1960. 
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Based on the current budgetary situation, do you think we should 
revise this overall plan downward ? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Chairman, that is a very difficult question 
for me to answer. The original concept of this Mission 66, when it 
was approved by the President and backed by the administration— 
and again I say the Congress wholeheartedly concurred—was on a 
more modest scale than Mission 66 has developed into. 

That is understandable. There have been certain pressures which 
have increased costs, and as one thing was begun, certain other things 
were discovered that also ought to be begun. 

What we have today is the Mission 66 program which far exceeds 
in cost, initial cost, at least, the Mission 66 program which we talked 
about in 1956. 

I would be hopeful, personally, that after we have passed this year, 
where, as I pointed out, we have a very good program, not only in the 
construction area, but in the total area of Mission 66, that we might 
find it possible to pick up in future years enough moneys so that we 
could complete the program in 1966 as contemplated. 

Having said that, let me say this, Mr. Chairman: I have paid a 
considerable amount of personal attention to this program. We are 
already thinking in terms of continuing something approximating 
Mission 66 beyond the year 1966, because there is no end to the pro- 
gram in view of the ever-increasing pressures on national parks and 
monuments and shrines on the part of the American people. 

As highways get better all over the Nation, as there is more accessi- 
bility to these areas, people have more leisure time, they have more 
income, they have more money to spend on vacations; as we ourselves 
make it easier for the public to get around within the confines of the 
park by increasing the number of trails and accessibility to pictur- 
esque sites and that sort of thing, the people who go to the national 
parks in toto continue to mount in number year by year. 

We had a little reduction the first part of this fiscal year, but in 
most cases that was overcome completely by the rush in the latter 
part of the year. We have every reason to expect that we shall have 
a further rush next year. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to remark that I once used the seman- 
tics of saying the population was “exploding” and I noticed that a 
pedant of the University of Maryland objected to that. 

He said I should say it was figuratively exploding. 

In either case, the population is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
and people in American do love the outdoors. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Secretary, do you not think the plan, which is 
now greatly expanded in projects and costs from the original plan, 
would bear another look. We have talked so far only about the con- 
struction of buildings and facilities but, in total, including parkways 
and roads and trails, the present Mission 66 plan calls for over $500 
million between now and 1966. That is almost $72 million a year 
compared with the 1960 request of only $47,600,000. 

Do you think we can afford to finance this plan ? 

Secretary Seaton. As I said, Mr. Chairman, as years go along and 
as we cover the period from the inception of this program in 1956 
and we bring ourselves down now to fiscal year 1960, the concept of 
this program keeps broadening all the time. 
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Certainly, I think—and the facts will show it—that by 1966, even 
if we proceed at no faster rate than we propose to proceed here in 
1960, we shall have more than accomplished the original concept to 
which we all pledged ourselves, that is, in the executive and legisla- 
tive branches in 1956. But whether we can accomplish, sir, what 
might happen to be a broadened concept, even between now and 1966 
is a highly debatable question. I doubt it can be done. I do not think 
there is that much money to go around. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is correct. There will not be that much money 
to go around. That is why I suggest you now take a look at this pro- 
gram. I am not going to discuss it in detail until the National Park 
Service comes before us, but I did see some buildings being constructed 
on my recent trip to your parks which raised some questions in my 
mind. 

Secretary Seaton. Yes. I have seen a number. I think the chair- 
man ought to know that I have also taken a personal interest in that. 
I have gone into that very thoroughly with the officials of the Park 
Service. 

I believe that when the officials of the National Park Service ap- 
pear before you, that if you choose to ask the question, they will tell 
you that we have urged—to put it mildly—a much greater emphasis 
now on more visitor facilities. 

In defense of the Park Service, I think you have to start some 
place in these programs. Some of our employee housing was de- 
plorable. There was no question about that. I saw many quonset 
huts and trailers and that sort of thing. There was no central spot 
at which visitors could congregate to be given an initial briefing or to 
see a motion picture or be talked to by historians, by geologists, and 
others about points of interest. 

The emphasis was placed, in the beginning, on more visitor centers. 
I think it was proper, but we have reached the point now when we 
have to choose the greater necessity from the lesser. 

I think that we must put even more emphasis in the future—and 
we shall, sir—on the visitor facilities, although these are greatly in- 
creased in many areas, but not as much as I should like to have them. 





COST OF EMPLOYEE RESIDENCES 


Mr. Kirwan. That was my reaction. I want to say that I am for 
every employee being housed, and housed properly, every employee 
that works for the Government, the same as a private employee work- 
ing for private industry. But it should be done as economically as 
possible. 

T noted that in Florida that 6 out of every 10 houses are built out 
of cinder blocks. They make beautiful homes. They apply cement 
over the cinder blocks and then the houses are painted different colors. 
There are hundreds of homes that. cost $10,000 or $11,000. But we 
saw houses in the Everglades National Park, using more expensive 
cement bricks with higher labor costs, and indirect lighting which are 
costing over $20,000. There is no need for that. | 

Secretary Sraton. Mr. Chairman, I do not doubt your word for 
one moment. Would you tell me where those are? I have not seen 
them. I would like very much to see them. 

It. is not to check on you, understand. 
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Mr. Kirwan. They are being built at Pine Island in the Everglades 
only about 6 miles from Homestead, Fla., where there is a cinder block 
plant. These homes could be built of cinder block like thousands of 
other homes in that area at a real saving, especially in labor costs. 
The Park Service has a request in the 1960 budget for two houses in 
Hawaii that are to cost $66,000. There can be no justification for 
costs such as that. I want every man in the National Park Service 
to live ina good home. But the taxpayer cannot afford two of them 
ata cost of $66,000. 

Secretary Szaron. Wiil the two together cost $66,000 ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. In Hawaii. 

Secretary Seaton. Lam not familiar with them. 

Mr. Kirwan. We must put proper emphasis on visitor facilities. 
That is why I believe we had better review this overall plan in the 
light of the current situation. 

‘Secretary Seaton. I understand perfectly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where it is a case of a Park Service family not being 
properly housed, we should provide adequate facilities, but not to the 
extent that we have in some cases. 

There is not one house in the 1960 estimates for the Park Service 
that does not cost at least $20,000. 

Secretary Seaton. There are some areas where you do not get much 
of a house for $20,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. And that cost does not include utilities, seeding and 
grading, or driveways. 

I have been out to Phoenix, Ariz., to visit the boarding school and 
the Indian reservation. While there, I noticed that contractors are 
building hundreds of houses in the vicinity of Scottsdale, with three 
bedrooms and everything included, in the range of $11,000 to $13,000. 

Dick Searles, who used to be the Under Secretary, took me out to 
take a look at them. 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Chairman, let me say I am grateful to you 
for calling these items to our attention. Let me say further that we 
shall welcome further interest on your part and that of the other 
members of this committee if you find any place in this budget of 
ours, whether it is for the national parks or not, that you think is 
not justified in the light of reality. We should be grateful to you to 
call that to our‘attention. 

Mr. Kirwan. In Florida, the flood control] district is building three 
bedroom houses for employees at the pumping stations, 20 miles from 
sources of building supplies, for under $13,000. That is quite a 
difference. 

Secretary SEaron. In some areas of the country, Mr. Chairman, I 
am certain that can be done. I have seen the Scottsdale location. In 
fact, Mr. Searles was kind enough to take me through that on a trip I 
made in Arizona. 

Sut there are other areas where we operate in the national parks 
Where that is, of course, impossible. We have to have much heavier 
construction and go down below the frostline and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Kirwan. There may be places in the country where the houses 
would cost more, but the fact is that they build hundreds of houses in 
Florida with cinder block much cheaper than the Park Service is 
building for in that area using cement brick. 
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Secretary Seaton. I understand that. However, again, sometimes, 
you see, we have to have this housing on the immediate site of the 
park. It is not always possible to attract a contractor who is building 
on a mass scale. 

But I am not quarreling with the chairman. I repeat, sir, that if 
you find any specifics in here concerning the National Park Service or | 
any other agency of the Department w where you think that situation 
exists, I would be delighted to have it brought to my attention. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not condemning the ‘National Park Service. I | 
think it is one of the finest agencies in the country. I think the man 
who heads that Service is a great man. 

But I do think there is some room for improvement. Perhaps part 
of our problem is that the architects in the central planning and design 
unit in Philadelphia are not fully familiar with local building prac- 
tices and costs. 

It is the same situation with many, many things connected with the | 
U.S. Government. I am saying I am not blaming the head of the 
National Park Service or any individual. It is just our system some- | 
where along the line. 

You could put blinders on me and I could walk into a U.S. Army 
barracks and pick out the cot I slept on during the First World War. 
Yet, when we get into an emergency, we spend thousands of dollars for | 
architect plans and specifications. 

Somewhere along the line we are going to have to make adjustments 
if we are going to survive. That. is why I should like you to take | 
another look at Mission 66, because as each year goes on, the cost situ- 
ation gets worse. We must consider the $40 billion that are needed 
for defense, which will mean that all the other departments will have 
to get less, for business and the individual cannot continue to carry 
this tax burden. 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that I ought to 
make a little closer inspection on some of this housing. I have made 
a careful inspection of the visitors’ centers and they are constructed 
of cinder and concrete block. 

Perhaps I had better get out and see some of these houses. I ap- 
preciate your bringing this up. 

Mr. Kirwan. I mean this with sincerity. I do not think there is a 
man around the table here, on your side or ours, that has a house with 
this fine masonry work. 

That is what runs up the cost. The skilled worker that applies the 
brickwork is one of the highest paid of them all. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, would you care to yield to me right 
now? 

Mr. Kirwan. Certainly. Proceed. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course most of you know that I had 24 years in the 
lumber business and in the building game in not too big a way, but I 
did learn something about the building business. 

Mr. Kirwan talks about the brick and so on which runs up the cost. 
I think the greatest misuse of funds that every department of fhe 
Government that has anything to do with building experiences is due 
to the fact that they permit special millwork, special windows, spe- 
cial doors, special moldings, special casing, baseboards and everything 
special. 
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In the case of a specially made door, for instance—and it does not 
have to be too special ise-the minute you get away from stock 
you start building up the price. 

You might be surprised to know that you can take a panel out of a 
door, for instance, and put in glass, and that door will cost about three 
times more than the original door did. 

Secretary Sra Ton. May I interrupt the Congressman a moment? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Secretary Seaton. Sir, I found this out the hard way a few years 
ago when my wife and I built a home. I appreciate completely what 
the Congressman is talking about. 

Mr. Jensen. I had a little experience a couple of years ago with a 
Government building that was to cost about $1.5 million. I looked 
at the specifications and I looked at the designs of the moldings and 
the windows and the doors and the casing and the base, oll tap 
were all special. 

I said to the man in charge, the Government official from the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, “I would recommend that you take out 
all that special millwork and put in lieu thereof all stock millwork. 
It is better; it will last longer, and it does not have a lot of fancy 
frills and things to point around and to rot out.” 

They did that very thing and it reduced the cost of that building a 
little over 20 percent, or $300,000. 

I might also say that a number of years ago we went to look at 
some Interior projects in the Western States and we got to a certain 
place where they had built about a dozen houses. 

I asked, “How much do these houses cost ?” 

The answer was, “About $18,000.” 

That was the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior. 

What I noticed was that the houses had 16 inside and outside cor- 
ners. An inside corner, of course, is where the walls come out from 
the corner. The outside corner is where the walls go away from the 
corner. 

Then they had hip roofs, and for every corner they had to have a 
valley and a hip on that roof. 

Then I noticed that all the doors were special, all the windows were 
special, all the millwork was special. 

Then I took the measurements of the house to see how many square 
feet it was. Of course, the dimensions were all cut to pieces and that 
13 what costs, your corners, when you work around that, the carpenters 
and plasterers and the masons and the lathers. Vhen they work 
around corners that is what really costs money. 

I went to another project that was being built by the Army En- 
gineers. They were building houses with just four corners and a 
straight one-gable roof. 

When I asked what the houses cost they said $6,650 and that was 
with the same floor space and the inside plan was better than that of 
the house that was all cut to pieces. 

I think Mr. Beasley can remember that I said then to the Chief of 
the Bureau of Reclamation: “You had just better get a copy of those 
specifications and plans and hereafter build your houses according to 
those plans that cost only about a third as much.” 

delieve it or not, those houses cost only about a third as much as the 
ones being built by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
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I think that pretty well stopped that kind of activity, but I have 
seen some since then that were just about as bad. 

I went to inspect a military installation not long ago and I saw 
that everything there was special. The point is that those buildin 
and facilities are costing an unconscionable amount of money, actually 
twice as much as they should cost if they were built in the conventional | 
manner, 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Secretary, we are very much concerned over the 
numerous supplemental requests for 1959 which were submitted after | 
the regular bill was passed in the last session. There were 18 items | 
from the Department totaling $41,635,000. 

Several of those items were generated by the Department and were | 
not required due to new laws being passed. Do you believe this 
budget is adequate, or will it again be necessary to submit additional 
requests for 1960? 

Secretary Searon. Mr. Chairman, I am glad you asked that ques- 
tion. We have nosupplemental forecasted for 1960. | 
I repeat that I do believe we have here a competent budget and one 
which will allow us to carry on our work as we should carry it on 

expeditiously and economically. 


INCREASE IN MAN-YEARS 


Mr. Kirwan. This budget provides for an increase of 1,199 man- 
years in 1960. Do you believe this increase is essential ? 

Secretary Seaton. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that a good part of that 
is involved in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, where there is an increase 
of man-years because of the expanded school facilities which we have 
constructed in an effort to get these Indian children into school. 

Mr. Beasley can comment on this. 

Mr. Kirwan. Proceed, Mr. Beasley. 

Mr. Brastey. That is the net increase in total projected employ- 
ment. Of course, there are some reductions in certain programs and 
increases in others which bring about that net increase. The largest 
part of it comes in, in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, where we have 
asked for increased fund to staff new school facilities. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, the increase is essential and necessary. 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. They are identified as increases in certain 
programs where people are needed to carry out the program recom- 
mended in the budget. 
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1960 EXPENDITURE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. As you know, the budget is balanced by only $70 
million. The expenditure estimate for the Department’s items in this 
bill is only $364,146,000 for 1960 compared with $404,828,000 in 1959. 
Do you think you will have any difficulty living within this figure? 

Secretary Seaton. The figure we presented, sir? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. The expenditure estimate as carried in the 
budget. 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Of course we will. 

When you talk about capability to live within it, if we all do our 
job in the Department of the Interior and get the backing from this 
committee which we have always had, the answer would be “Yes.” 

Mr. Kirwan. That is a very good answer. You think you can live 
within this budget. 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Could you please submit for the record, Mr. Secre- 
tary, a statement showing the Department’s estimate of expenditures 
and the extent to which this was adjusted by the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Secretary Seaton. We will be glad to submit that. 

(The statement follows :) 
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EFFORTS TO IMPROVE THE EFFICIENCY OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Last year you mentioned your efforts to improve the 
efficiency of your Department. I wonder if you would care to com- 
ment on any developments along this line. 

Secretary Sraron. Mr. Chairman, I certainly would not want to 
make a self-serving statement in that respect, but I believe we have 
improved efficiency because of the constant attention which has been 
given that by members of the Secretariat, and, furthermore, I must 
say by the excellent spirit of cooperation which has been evidenced 
by all Interior employees. We are getting more value for each tax- 
payer’s dollar. We think we are doing more work than we were 
doing before. 

As this chart of increased manpower indicates and as Mr, Beasle 
has told you, most of that is in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, whic 
concerns the question of whether or not the Indian youngsters shail 
be taught in school, 

Section after section of this shows either no increase, or cuts in 
manpower. 

In all fairness I simply have to give a great deal of credit for that 
to the employees of the Department. When new jobs come along that 
mean added work they have taken it on. 

Mr. Krrwan. In other words, the Department has done a good job 
in fiscal year 1959. 

Secretary Szaton. At the risk of making a self-serving statement 
I would have to say that. I will also say, in all candor, that a better 
job can be done. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think that the Department of the Interior did do 
a good job in the past year. 

Secretary Szaton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I appreciate your frankness when you state you think 
they can do a better job. 

Secretary Seaton. I think they can. 

Mr. Kirwan. This pertains to not only the Department of the 
Interior but to this whole vast Government that is going to spend $77 
billion. Surely there are many, many places throughout all the de- 
partments where through greater efficiency money can be saved. 

Secretary Szaton. Surely. You yourself pointed out earlier here 
this morning, Mr. Chairman, an item of which I was not aware. So 
that little by little we catch up to these places where we can save some 
money. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is not only in the Interior Department but in 
every department in this Government. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Norretu. First, I want to say I think you have done a marvel- 
ous job in presenting the questions in which we are all interested. But 
I do want to make a further statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I have heard a lot of talk and read in the newspapers last fall that 
this would be a spending Congress. I am very conservative myself. 
I was expecting to see perhaps in Congress this year immediately 
after we convened some evidence that this would be a spending Con- 
gress, but I have not seen it yet. I hope we will not see it. 
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I notice at the beginning of your formal statement—I believe it is | 
the second paragraph—that you say, Mr. Secretary: : 
It is urgently necessary to bring the entire Federal budget into balance next 
year. 
I want to say I agree with that. At least we should do it as soon | 
as we can, and the quicker the better. 


REVENUES 


I have always been interested in one other thing in connection with | 
these programs, Mr. Secretary, and that is the item of returns to the 
Treasury. 

I believe your request this year is for $344,564,400. That is a de- | 
crease as compared to last year, which is very complimentary. What 
were the total earnings of the Department of the Interior for the last | 
year for which you have it ? 

Secretary Seaton. The estimate for the fiscal year 1960 will be net | 
receipts of $431,053,420. That is an increase over the 1959 fi 
which also has to be an estimate, since we do not have it finished, o 
$413,443,053, as compared with the actual net receipts of fiscal 1958 
which amounted to $366,197,000. 

Mr. Norretx. To me that is a very remarkable showing, Mr. Secre- 
tary, and I want to compliment you for it. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you, sir. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR ALASKA 


Mr. Norretu. I have one other thing. We have just recently al- 
lowed statehood for Alaska. Is there any money in this bill in the 
next fiscal year for Alaska other than for purposes for which any other | 
State would receive money? For instance, Arkansas or some other 
State. 

Secretary Seaton. No, sir; there is not, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Norretu. Is it now on the same basis as any other State in the 
Union ¢ 

Secretary Seaton. You are correct. There are no moneys here 
which would give Alaska any preference in reference to any other 
States, as far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Norretu. If we pass this bill, all the States in the Union will be 
treated alike; is that not correct ? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, Mr. Norrell. Not necessarily alike in the 
sense of specific sums of money, because there are factors there that we 
cannot control. But as to fairness and equity; yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrety. I understand that Hawaii is probably going to want 
statehood, and I assume that we will pass the bill. 

Secretary Seaton. I hope so. 

Mr. Norretu. If so, Hawaii would take its place as a State in the 
Union and not have any preferential treatment, like Alaska, Arkansas, 
or any other State? 

Secretary Seaton. That is right, sir. 
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BUDGET REVIEW PROCEDURE 


Mr. Norreti. I found out last fall that as long as I have been in 
Congress and as long as I have been on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, that people are not familiar with the procedure we all go through 
in preparing and reviewing the budget and finally appropriating the 
money. I think it would be well and helpful if you would have some 
of your assistants give us a statement for the record to show how the 
screening actually takes place. 

You have to first of all have a law and, secondly, you screen from 
the grassroots up to the Bureau of the Budget. After the President 
finally approves it, it comes to Congress. Here it is carefully re- 
viewed item by item by the Appropriations Committees and passed 
as an appropriation bill. I think that perhaps with a few exceptions 
the public ought to appreciate more fully the painstaking procedure 
that we all go through in trying to save the taxpayers’ money. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

Secretary Seaton. May I comment on that? 

Mr. Kirwan. Certainly. 

Secretary Sraton. I would be very glad to do that, Mr. Norrell. 

I had only a short experience myself in the Senate of the United 
States, but I must say that I am quite clear in my own mind that 
Americans generally, simply do not appreciate what Members of the 
Congress go through in attempting to see to it that the taxpayer gets 
a square deal and gets a maximum for his money. 

I am not being critical of the American people, but there is entirely 
too much of a tendency to blame everything on the Congress and for- 
get all about pressures that the people themselves put on individual 
and collective Members of the Congress. 

That is one of our problems in this whole budget area. Everybody 
cannot have everything that everybody thinks he wants to have, to say 
nothing of what he thinks he ought to have. You cannot have any- 
thing approaching a balanced budget or a sound fiscal system that 
way. 

IT should be delighted to furnish you the statement that you re- 
quested, Mr. Norrell, and, with the chairman’s permission, we shall 
see that you get it. 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee will be glad to have that, Mr. Secre- 
tary. Thank you. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


THE BupGet PRocEssS 


The budget estimates submitted to the Congress represent the necessary funds 
required to carry out an act of Congress which authorizes a Federal department 
or agency to undertake a program that is in the national interest. 

A number of these programs authorized by the Congress involves projects in 
all or many of the States. Where this is true the initial step in the budget 
Process is to obtain from the field offices the estimated fund requirements to 
effectively carry out the authorized program. The bureau or agency of the 
Federal Government that is authorized to carry out this program reviews and 
consolidates the programs and estimates of fund requirements that are needed 
on an annual basis. 

At this point a bureau reviews the overall program to determine the amount 
that can be effectively accomplished within a given federal year keeping in mind 
its ability to perform this work within the general guidelines that take into 
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consideration priority or importance of work as related to its other activities, the 
availability of qualified personnel to perform the activities, and keeping in mind 
its overall fund requirements for that fiscal year. 

Each of the bureaus then submit to the Office of the Secretary recommenda- 


tions for consideration to be included in the budget. The Office of the Secretary 


reviews the programs of the individual bureaus within the general guidelines of 


policy, manpower, and fund requirements, and adjusts the overall program for | 


the Department, after review and coordination with the heads of the bureaus, 
The total requirements for the Department are then submitted to the Bureay 


of the Budget for its consideration in determining the effect of the individual f 


requirements of the various departments of the Federal Government on the 
overall budget of the United States. These estimates at this point are considered 
as preliminary estimates to determine the approximate levels of all programs 
and their fund requirements. After the Bureau of the Budget and the Presi- 


dent have reviewed the preliminary estimates in relationship to the overall fund | 
requirements of the Federal Government as related to anticipated income, the f 


departments are advised of the guidelines that have been established for sub- 
mitting the detailed estimates to the Bureau of the Budget. The Department, 
after receiving this advice, makes a determination as to the amount for the vari- 
ous bureaus and offices, after having given consideration to the most important 
work to be accomplished. 

The bureaus and offices then prepare detailed justifications in support of their 
programs to be carried out within the funds allowed. These detailed justifica- 


tions, showing the work to be performed and what is expected to be accom. | 


plished in the next fiscal year, are submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. Hear- 
ings are held at the Bureau of the Budget by examiners at which time a 
representative from the Office of the Secretary and the principal officials of 
each bureau or office appear to justify their programs. The Bureau of the 
Budget then considers the justifications and makes its recommendations to the 
President. 

The action of the President establishes a level of fund requirements to be 
included in the President’s budget. These allowances and anticipated Federal 
expenditures for the Federal Government as a whole are considered in light of 
the most recent estimates of anticipated income. 

The amounts requested to be appropriated are included in the President's 
budget in considerable detail. Each appropriation is shown along with a num- 
ber of identifiable activities. This is the document that is transmitted to the 
Congress and termed the “President’s Budget.” This document also contains the 
President’s budget message. 

When Congress receives this budget it assigns the various departments’ and 
agencies’ requests to subcommittees of the main Appropriations Committee, 
Prior to these hearings of the subcommittee the Department transmits detailed 
justifications setting forth the program and fund requirements for its por 
tion of the program shown in the President’s budget. After receiving the 
justifications, the subcommittee holds hearings on the budgets of each bureau 
and office of the Department. The Secretary appears before the subcommittee 
to present the overall program of the Department. Then a representative from 
the Office of the Secretary and the principal officials of the bureau appear before 
the subcommittee to justify the individual programs and budgets for the fiscal 
year. The justifications are quite detailed, and the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee and individual members inquire into the need for funds on all aspects of the 
program. The detailed and extensive hearings are recorded by a reporter and 
are published as printed hearings. These printed hearings contain the discus 
sions held in connection with the examination of the budget request. 


After the subcommittee has heard the bureaus and officers and interested out | 


side witnesses, they meet in executive session to determine the amounts to be 
recommended to the Appropriations Committee. After the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has considered the recommendations of the subcommittee, the report of 
its recommendations is filed with the House. The House then considers the 
recommendations of the committee and after considerable debate and considera- 
tion of amendments offered by individual Members, passes on the bill. The bill 
is referred to the Senate where hearings are repeated and action taken by the 
Senate similar to the House procedure. 

In instances where the House and Senate disagree as to the amounts to be ap 
propriated or to specific application of instructions to the department which are 
contained in the reports of the House and Senate committees, selected Members 
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of the House and Senate committees meet in conference to settle the points in 
disagreement. The conference committee files its report and the agreements are 
placed before the House and Senate for final action. When the House and 
Senate reach an agreement, the bill is enrolled and sent to the President for 
signature. With his signature the bill becomes the law which governs the 
operations of the department for the next fiscal year. 

The period of consideration by the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress 
spans approximately 1 year. From June to December the examination takes 
place in the executive branch of the Government; from December through June 
the budget is considered by the legislative branch of the Government, the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Denton. 


RECEIPTS 


Mr. Denton. On page 6 of your formal statement, Mr. Secretary, 
you show the receipts that the Department of the Interior will get for 
the year 1960, estimated to be $431,053,420, including receipts for 
reclamation and the power agencies. Do you have a statement as 
to how much the receipts of the Interior Department are from the 
portion of your budget that this committee passes on ? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Denton, I do not think we have it broken 
down here to suit your purposes this morning, but we shall be glad to 
furnish that. It is a very substantial amount, I assure you. 

(The statement ae to follows :) 


Receipts for bureaus of the Interior Department included in the Interior Department 
and Related Agencies Appropriation Act 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
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Receipts, Federal aid in wildlife restoration------ . 310,854 | 17, 500, 000 16, 000, 000 
Receipts, presses and develop fishery paren a and research | 
pertaining to American fisheries _-._- nuwawes ‘ 4, 786, 415 4, 800, 000 | 4, 800, 000 
Internal re venue collections for Virgin Isl: 5 eee aaa 3, 872, 000 3, 872, 000 3, 872, 000 
Revolving and management funds (revenues) - ESO cen 29, 775, 166 30, 217, 226 33, 558, 349 
 <eeieeninaene<s aeSteenieassineniaaas icons 
WOE, viccicnavisrintinackekctbebsbabaeekinaaieinhoaesnnie | 207, 635, 145 | 240, 819, 775 | 256, 043, 150 
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PERSONNEL INCREASES 


Mr. Denton. Now, referring to the personnel of the Department 
of the Interior, that is, that part that we pass on; has there been an | 


increase there or a decrease? Do you have a statement on that? 
Secretary Seaton. On the personnel ? 
Mr. Denon. Yes. 


Secretary Szaton. Yes, there will be some increase, sir, because of | 
the bureaus whose individual budgets go to make up this collective 


budget we are talking about here this morning. 
Mr. Denron. If you do not have the overall on that we will have 
to get it out of each agency as it comes up. 
ecretary Seaton. We can give it to you office by office, if the chair- 
man wishes, 
Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 


Secretary Seaton. The total for the various sections of the Depart- | 


ment of the Interior which are involved in this budget we have pro- 
posed here this morning are the 1,065 which the chairman mentioned 
earlier. That is the total increase. 


Mr. Denton. Have you broken that down as to where the increases | 


are ? 

Secretary Sraton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. I understand that is primarily in the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. 

Secretary Seaton. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has one of the 


largest increases. It goes up from an average of all employees of | 


10,725 in the fiscal year 1959 to 11,197 in fiscal year 1960. That is 
actually a net increase of 472 out of the total of 1,065. 

If you like, I can give you these increases section by section here 
this morning. 

Mr. Denton. Can you put that into the record and break it down? 

Secretary Sxaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Are you talking about permanent personnel? 

Mr. Brastey. Permanent and the full-time equivalent of part time 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Kirwan. Is that all you have, Mr. Denton? 

Mr. Denton. Yes, Mr. C ‘hairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. JenseN. I want to say at the outset, Mr. Secretary, that I like 
your statement which you read and your earlier remarks. You have 
given the committee a pretty good picture of your stewardship. I 
think, generally speaking, it has been good. 

I am sure there are not too m: iny ‘people that realize all the fune- 
tions of the Department of the Interior for the preservation and the 
conservation of our natural resources. For instance, should the fune- 
tions of your Department cease to operate in all its phases, the security 
of America would certainly be in jeopardy. For example, the Geo- 
logical Survey has great responsibilities in the field of water which is 
the lifeblood of a nation to a very great degree, and there is the need 
for conservation of our minerals and other resources. So that 
are the administrator of a most important branch of this great Gov- 
ernment of ours and on your shoulders rest great responsibilities. 

This is the 17th year I have been on this committee with our good 
chairman, Mr. Kirwan, and Mr. Norrell and Mr. Fenton. Each year, 
as time goes on, I realize the importance of this Department, and, as 
Chairman Kirwan has said many times, every dime we spend is for 
America, for the future good of America. So I am proud to bea 
member of this committee. It is an interesting experience. It is im- 
portant business. 

I know that you, Mr. Secretary, and all . your assistants feel that 
responsibility. They are devoted people. I do think, however, that 
you could get along with less help. I am sorry to see that you are 
asking for over 1,000 more employees. I am sure you could take a 
good long look at that. 


SALINE WATER CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Have you brought in new faces into the saline water program 
administration ? 

Secretary Seaton. We are on the way; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you feel that you are now organized to really go 
forward in the saline water program ? 

Secretary Sraron. Yes, Mr. Jensen. We do feel that, because in 
the first place, we think we have reached the stage where we must 
make additions to the office. I read you these recommendations of the 
advisory committee. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Secretary Seaton. I would like to say also that the members of that 
advisory committee, to the best of my knowledge, are the outstanding 
experts in the saline water field. 

Mr. Jensen. I was going to ask you about that. Would you name 
them please. 

Secretary Seaton. I think that we may have their names here in 
the list. 

Mr. Jensen. Youcan put that into the record. 

Secretary Seaton. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information follows:) 
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ADVISERS 


Dr. Robert G. Sproul, president, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, president, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Dr. Louis Koenig, Louis Koenig Research, 6702 Blanco Rd., San Antonio 12, Tex. 

Dr. George D. Humphrey, president, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Mr. J. J. Cronin, vice president, General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Sheppard T. Powell, consulting engineer, 330 North Charles Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, president, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Mr. Robert Lusk, editor-publisher, Huronite and Daily Plainsman, Huron, 

8. Dak. 

Secretary Sraron. I will also say that because I am sure of your 
great interest in this matter that you will recognize many of those 
names as being very outstanding in the field of saline water con- 
version. 

Mr. Jensen. This development, this saline water program, is most 
important. Every member of this committee and, I think the ma- 
jority of the Members of Congress and millions of Americans, are 
concerned about the progress that has been made or has not been made 
in this program. I know that I personally am not happy about it, 
and I am sure most of the members of this committee are not happy 
about it as of the present time. 

But I am happy to see your new plans and the organization which 
you have set up. 

What progress has been made in the saline water program during 
the last year? Can you give us a little idea of that? 

Secretary SEATON. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Has any progress been made? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, Mr. Jensen. And I would like to make a 

statement which I think is a very fair statement which has not been 
challenged. 
_ The world has come further in this science since 1952 than it moved 
inthe previous 250 years. Now, that is putting it quite conservatively 
so far as we know—and we have very good access to information from 
other nations. As witness to the fact, an international symposium 
on the subject was held here in Washington under the auspices of the 
Department of the Interior just a few months ago. It was well at- 
tended from over the world—the American advance in this science at 
least matches the advance made by other governments. 

In some areas it is ahead. 

Mr, Jensen. Can you be specific ? 

Secretary Seaton. In other areas we have borrowed from what 
other countries have done. For instance, the announcement of a new 
plant installed by the Australians for the reduction of brackish water 
Was quite interesting. The original published figures would indi- 
cate that they had gotten considerably in advance of us. 

However, after the international symposium was over and a com- 
plete study had been made of the basis of comparative costs, which 
always is a problem in this area, we found we were not very far 
apart. 

We have very free interchange. The Russians, as I would imagine 
you would suspect, did not lend themselves to this for some reason 


» another. But with the exception of the Russians no other impor- 


‘ant nation in the world has failed to conduct a very free interchange 


of information. 
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Also, under the contracts, research contracts in the main, which | 
have been made with other sections of the Government, universities, | 
and colleges, private industry and so on, we have been able to prove | 
out much in laboratory work. We are now ready to get underway | 
both the pilot-plant stage in one process, and the first of the five so- 
called experimental plants. We have been able to prove out a rather 
marked reduction in what had been considered the norm in the cost 
of the reduction of saline water to potable water. 

Having said that, please let me say this: This is a very, very old 
science basically. I know I need not remind you that Caesar is re 
corded to have converted sea water to fresh water at the siege of 
Alexandria when his troops were dying of thirst. 

The ancient Phoenicians practiced a rudimentary form of the 
science. They made their way all the way across the Mediterranean, 
That being true, nevertheless, there are many unresolved problems. 
I will tell you what I have in mind. 

One of the new plants in the Caribbean area was installed by a hotel 
corporation that has practically unlimited access to capital. They 
picked out what they thought was the best by far of all known proe- 
esses. They picked out a manufacturer to install the process. The 
firm was a very reliable one, which has been in business in this coun- 
try, as I remember, some 100 years. This firm has in the past decade, 
let us say, engaged in this reduction of saline water, which is one 
of the branches of its activity. 

I inspected that plant personally a few months ago. The plant got 
into operation. They discovered all sorts of difficulties which had 
not been foreseen. The cost of the reduction was far above the cost 
that had been proposed or expected. Because of certain constituents 
in the water which engineering investigation apparently had not re 
vealed, they are getting about no more, I understand, than two-thirds 
of the daily production of water which they had expected to get. 

The people who put in the new plant in Aruba again are people 
with almost unlimited access to funds and they have run into difi- 
culties, 

Mr. Jensen. What particular process are they using? 

Secretary Seaton. At Aruba? , 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. | 

Secretary Seaton. As I remember, that is the fueled conversion} | 
process. | 

Every time one of these plants is put in we learn something els.f 
If it were not for this free exchange of information and the point} | 
of trying to get it perfected, then we would suffer both from the lack 
of benefit of work being done by other countries and by nationalsof} 
other countries. We also would not be in a position to say thay, 
America is at least abreast, if not in advance. 

Mr. Jensen. How soon do you expect these five pilot plants to be 
completed and ready to operate ? : 

Secretary Seaton. As I remember the terms of that act, Mr. Jensen, 

( 
' 




















we must select the first process by March 2 and we must put thos 
plants into operation on a staggered basis. Our authority for thos 
experimental plants expires in 1965 unless the Congress should sey, 
fit to renew it. 
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Mr. Jensen. You have only planning money in the 1960 request, 
is that right ? 

Secretary Szaton. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. You have no construction money ? 

Secretary Szaton. That is right. 

Let me give you a breakdown of the authorizing act if you should 
like to have me give it to you. 

Mr. Jensen. We can get to that later. 

Secretary Sraton. It is part of this document from which I read 
before, the recommendations. 

Mr. JensEN. As I said before, I am encouraged by the fact that you 
have the new organization operating. 

Secretary Sratron. We have tried to be very conservative, Mr. Jen- 
sen, because the history of this whole science—and I am speaking now 
of recent years when it has become a science, let us say, rather than a 
device of necessity such as Caesar practiced—has been one of where 
costs have advanced but always somewhat equivalent to the story of 
the little boy in the well who climbed so many feet a night to fall 
back so many feet in the day. 

However, I will say that if our laboratory work proves out and 
if we do not run into obstacles which the scientists now do not fore- 
see, we are quite hopeful that the time is not too far distant when 
we can produce desalinization of sea water and have potable water 
available at a price which would run in the range of 60 to 80 cents 
a thousand gallons. 

To give you a comparison now: In the first place, that is much, 
much, much lower than any producing plant in the world today 
accomplishes. 

The people of Alexandria, Va., if I recall correctly, pay about 67 
cents a thousand gallons for their potable water today. The cost of 
potable water continues to increase. The accessibility to it continues 
to diminish, particularly in certain areas of this country. 

The cost of desalinization of saline and brackish water has come 
down markedly, particularly as I say since 1952-53, and certainly the 
two are coming ever closer together. 

When you consider also that when you finally get to the point 
where you have no choice, as is the case unfortunately in some areas 
of this country which I can recall to mind, then the cost of the proc- 
ess becomes totally insignificant in the sense that if a municipality is 
dying, as it were, because of lack of fresh water, or an individual was 
dying of thirst, then the cost per thousand gallons of water becomes 
absolutely and completely insignificant. 

I think we are clearly in sight of accomplishing what we set out to 
do so far as water for humans is concerned. We are much farther 
away, however, from being able to carry out the reduction of saline 
salts to the point of use for industrial purposes. But that is in sight. 

I might say that as of today we are a long way away from being 
able to carry out these processes and produce water fit for agricul- 
tural use at prices which farmers could conceivably pay under present- 
day conditions, or even those of the foreseeable years ahead. But if 
we can take this load off of known water supplies for human use, to 
say nothing of industrial use, then we have advanced a long way 
toward the day when agricultural use would benefit, except possibly 
in the case of slightly brackish water. 


. 
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Mr. Jensen. I may say, in conclusion, that I presume 50 percent 


of the cities in the United States have brackish water which they | 


must treat with salt or some substance to make it softer or epee 
drinkable, so to speak, and usable for home use. We have t 
tion in my little town. I do not know how many hundreds of tons 


of salt we throw into that water every year to soften it and make it f 


usable. 

So that this program not only affects the folks that live along the 

seashore, but it is important to people of many, many municipalities, 

Secretary Seaton. You are quite right, sir. 

As a matter of fact, one of the really important aspects of this pro- 
gram is the reduction of brackish water which, as you yourself pointed 
out, occurs in many areas of this country in one degree or another, 
Using a broad definition of the word “brackish,” we have an astonish- 
ing total of known reserves of water in this country which previously 
has been more or less unusable except for certain stock purposes and 
such, which fall into the “brackish” classification. 


We will be glad to furnish you or the committee, as you choose, a f 


map showing the location of that. I think you will be quite surprised 
unless you have made a study of the present reserves of brackish 
water in this country which now lie more or less idle. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, the time is very short. I suppose a 


lot of my questions will be repetitious; however, I do have to get to 
the floor, so I will make this brief. 

I appreciate your generous statement that you presented this morn- 
ing very much. 

I know that Mr. Norrell has asked you certain things as to the status 
of Alaska with relation to this committee. Of course, as you know, 
heretofore we did appropriate a certain amount of money for Alaska. 

Secretary Seaton. That is right. 
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ALASKA RAILROAD 


Mr. Fenton. What would be the status of the Railroad in Alaska 
at this time ? 

Secretary Seaton. The status, sir, is this: We expect to continue 
operation of the Alaska Railroad as it has been in the past, with the 
exception that we are going to ask Congress to permit us to incorpo- 
rate the Railroad as a Government corporation. Which, I hope you 
will permit me to say, is really more or less academic because it has 
been operating in that manner but has never been formally set up as 
a Government corporation. We think it would make for some better 
administration, reduction in costs, and increased services. 

The Railroad, as I am sure you are aware, has not been any drain 
on the Treasury of the United States in recent years. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the status of the seal industry under the 
Alaska Statehood Act ? 

Secretary Seaton. Under the terms of the Statehood Enabling Act, 
they share in the receipts, but the fur seals are still a responsibility of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Fenton. The reason I asked that is that we have a decrease in 
our resources on account of that arrangement. 

Secretary Seaton. Yes. The terms of that act allocated a larger 
portion of the income to the new State of Alaska. 

Mr. Fenton. As I understand it, Alaska will receive 70 percent of 
the net proceeds of the sale of the sealskins. These have been avail- 
able for management of the Alaska game law and fisheries. 

Secretary Seaton. Yes. I think that is correct, Dr. Fenton. 

There are, as I am sure you are aware, international problems in- 
volved in that. Apparently everyone felt, including the Congress, 
that the Federal Government had better keep its hand in that at 
least for the time being. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that as the various bureaus come up before us 
we can go into those things in greater detail. 
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SALINE WATER 


Coming back now to the saline water program, I am certainly glad 
to note, from your remarks, that there is a possibility that we are now 
closer than ever to realization of the program. 

Secretary Seaton. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. With the recommendations that you read into the 
record, would it be necessary to expand greatly the organization to 
carry out that program ? 

Secretary Seaton. Not substantially, Dr. Fenton. I can show you 
what we propose. 

Mr. Beasley shows me here that there is about a total of 34 employees 
for fiscal 1960 as compared with 28 for fiscal 1959. Sheer numbers in 
the office of the saline water program is again nothing. It is the com- 
petency and the addition of scientists in a highly specialized field, 
highly specialized, that gains us the advantage. 

Mr. Fenton. Will that be true on completion of the five experimen- 
tal plants? 

Secretary Seaton. That of course will cause an increase in the num- 
ber of employees in that particular area; there is no question about 
that. That will not be to any great extent, but it is necessary if we are 
to carry out terms of that act. 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Secretary, I appreciate your contribution to my 
education in this committee in the beginning and I realize I have a 
long way to go. Yourstatement was a good one. It is very important 
to us who have to live with it because these agencies and the Forest 
Service control 52 percent, or better than 50 percent of the surfaces in 
the State I represent and over 70 percent of the minerals. 

As a result of having lived with this, I was particularly interested 
in your evaluation of the work of the Department, that it had im- 
proved. I thought it was very significant that you mentioned that there 
was room for more improvement. 

I realize that there is only one man, the Secretary, at that level. The 
other Secretaries also have a very difficult time of it, as one would 
gather from the things that were brought out here. 

I think also we will all agree that there is room for a lot of improve- 
ment. That brings to mind an example of one that I happened upon. 

There was a case reported to me where a survey party went into the 
Wind River Mountains ostensibly to look over the water resources or 
something of that nature, but they had no transits with them unless 
you could use fishing poles for transits. There was not one in the en- 
tire survey party. 

So I would say in that case there is a lot of room for improvement. 

However, I do appreciate the contribution you are making to that 
problem. 
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MISSION 66 EXPANSION 


Now, in connection with the attention called to the Mission 66 
matter by the chairman, I thought it might be more significant that 
rather than ask a series of questions and do a further examination 
as to the National Park Service, if we could have a report that would 
show the change in this Mission 66 from the initial objectives to the 
present time and how this program has grown to a cost of $500 million 

lus for the next 7 years, the additions requested in authorizations 
and additional authorizations under consideration by the Depart- 
ment. I think this is particularly important. 

I noticed, as a member of the legislative committee last year, a 
great tendency on the part of the Service to go for everything. 

I was contacted just recently by the chairman of that committee, 
Mr. Aspinall, the gentleman from Colorado, proposing an expansion 
of Devil’s Tower National Monument. How that came about is that 
the regional service in Omaha came in and tried to lobby to make 
it grow. 

3ut when you look at this, it looks like the representations are that 
there are going to be a lot of improvements in there very quickly 
when the fact is that it will take ene 20 years. I think it is a case 
of misleading the local people to get local support. 

That is the reason for my request for the report. 

Secretary Seaton. We will be glad to supply that. 

(The information follows :) 
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ALASKA REVENUES 


Mr. Tuomson. In connection with the question concerning the State 
of Alaska, I will say I was not a member of the subcommittee, but I 
was a member of the full Committee on Statehood. I think Dr, 
Fenton brought out the matter of the seals and the revenue from that, 

As I recall, however, there were many other additions to revenue 
for that State and consequent reduction in Federal income. 

I do not expect to get an answer to this question now, but there is 
one thing, for example, the oil and gas revenues under the Mineral 
Leasing “Act. Under that the leasing revenues go to the State of 
Alaska except for 10 percent for administration, whereas 52.5 percent 
in the other States, including mineral leasing in Arkan sas, are going 
into the reclamation funds. 

I think that is right for Alaska, but there were discriminations, 
Eventually I am going to ask to have a bill passed to remove those. 

Secretary SEaTon. May I point out that the moneys paid to the 
other States, the 52.5 percent are, of course, plowed back into those 
States. We might debate whether they are plowed back equitably or 
not, as you and T have done on occasion, but they are in total. 

As to Alaska, presently that State does not benefit from the terms of 
the Reclamation Act because it is outside the boundaries of the 17 
reclamation States. Congress may have had that in mind when it did 
that. I do not know. 

Mr. Tuomson. Having been a member of the legislative committee, 
I am familiar with the matter. But if we were to tabulate all that 
was taken and given by the Government to Alaska, I think it would 
be a substantial amount. However, I think that would be proper be- 

cause any new baby needs a little help. 

Mr. Secretary, there are a couple of questions that I will try to go 
over very quickly on a policy level and leave the rest to the w itnesses 
who will follow. 


RIVER BASIN FUNDS 


With regard to the water survey funds, the river basin funds, those 
that come from reclamation, such as for the Missouri River Basin and 
so forth, will the program for water study in your Department be at 
about the same level as it was last year 

Secretary Sraron. It is approximately the same, Congressman. I 
am sure you understand the reason for the change in procedure. It is 
simply to improve it instead of providing funds to the other bureaus 
and then having these funds transferred over. Under our proposal 
you would be able to see it in one lump sum. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT DECENTRALIZATION 


Mr. Tuomson. I note there is one very modest request for Bureau 
of Land Management funds. I thought one of the finest things that 
happened was when early in 1954 or 1955 there was a decentralization 
that took place. But if you are going to decentralize, naturally, you 
have to give the offices that are taking on the workload down below 
sufficient personnel to take on this caseload, to be able to accomplish 
all the objectives. 
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It would be helpful to me if we could be supplied a list of the in- 
creases that have been made in the regional and district offices and 
personnel to take care of that additional work that they were given, 
and also a list of the reductions in Washington that were made be- 
cause of redistributing the caseload which would not have been made 
otherwise. 

Secretary Seaton. We shall be glad to supply that. 

(The information follows :) 


Bureau of Land Management 





Actual em- | Actual em- 
ployment ployment 
Dee. 31, 1953 | June 30, 1958 





become eae 213 | 1 292 


A OR i abst 0h oo ois Sods as endads ae 
BAPE CE ann dence sin ssae net aacucare sas taeunassean Saahascetwtetaa vata 314 | 289 
PTE: che ane add eb dbase woe aeiaTi cons Mem aa Mae se os naan tes a 527 | 581 
Field staff at area offices (cadastral surveys)...---.--..---.----------.-----.- 124 | 177 
See Oe ee EE aniccGasventasautanuacosesbunraactas tacennecuwenuerete 669 | 1,431 
Shit Beemrinnnithibeiineemninbcboh 
TI ide sb adithek 65d td dee cn kisses gsi oo = eens pesemewennbabaven 3 1,320 2 2,189 

1 Includes: 

Records improvement--..-----..------ siding oi.Jist.s %8 
PN so istatidnkioncs waaeyece Ge bomsemeewde saiainiosmeniiesaihainania ide 
BE acs cneeasscnccesenns dices dapunsacas eamenekiamereieeitakianeke mT eee 26 
Eastern States office... -.-- bi wechcmbbneccbaucntthh eb Jeb ies sotensddbep adele dencead-agl tential 37 
WOO satis cecsshbsdamtiec ce da cncqetu cvausatauedducchuvhenchbacksvintedadaunaeintedaapebade 100 
These functions are primarily of a field nature and are based in the Washington offices because of their 
bureauwide application. The hearing examiners were organized as an entity under the Administrative 


Procedures Act and expanded under Public Law 167. 
? Permanent positions, 


LOANS TO FISHING INDUSTRY 


Mr. THomson. Now, referring to page 4 of your formal statement, 
you say you are also requesting additional funds to help promote the 
sale of fishery products and to cover the fishery vessel mortgage insur- 
ance program. I have been interested—not directly, but from the 
standpoint of my fellow Congressmen—in what is going on in this 
fishing industry. 

As nearly as I can ascertain, on the east coast there is competition 
from Iceland and on the west coast there is Japanese competition 
and so forth. Is this a case of the right hand not knowing what the 
left hand is doing ? 

We are giving foreign aid money to take care of the foreign com- 
petition and now we are turning around and giving money for loans 
that cannot be obtained commercially, or to build vessels when they 
cannot sell the fish that they catch. 

Is your Department looking into that as far as concerns the domes- 
tic industry ¢ 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, Congressman. 

Of course, we have no authority whatever in what you defined as 
loan funds to foreign countries. I am not aware of any funds from 
this Government which are going to the benefit of the Icelandic fishing 
mdustry or the Japanese. I think those are the two countries to 
which you referred. 

I must say I do not know specifically. None has been called to my 
attention, even by Members of the Congress who have a very high 
degree of interest in that matter. 
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We are, as I think you know, presently engaged in negotiations with 
the Japanese as to the salmon problem. I think the record ought to 
show that the Japanese have zealously lived up to the international 
agreement which this Government made with them quite some years 
ago. 

The difficulty was that marine biology just had not advanced in the 
forties to the point of knowing the origin of these fish. 

Mr. Tomson. In the different States it is a matter of different 
fish, in California or in the State of Washington or Massachusetts, 
as to this foreign competition. 


RIVER BASIN STUDIES 


I notice some new funds, Mr. Chairman, for river basin studies for 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. That is a little difficult to take on as 
a new program, to my way of thinking. 

Just how does that work out, that you make the river basin studies 
for Fish and Wildlife? 

Secretary Seaton. Congressman Thomson, I am afraid I did not 
make myself plain there. 

That is not a new program at all. It is simply a new method of 
financing to which I alluded that we are asking a direct. appropri- 
ation in that area and earmarking it rather than having it appro- 
priated, as it was heretofore, to the Corps of Army Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation and they in turn transfer it to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service for their studies. 


PARK SERVICE PROBLEMS 


Mr. Tuomson. It would seem to me that with reference to the Na- 
tional Park Service, it would be well for the Secretary level to give 
consideration in reviewing of Mission 66, not only to the expansion 
in mind or capabilities, but also to review the contracts more fre- 
quently with the concessionaires, and what the regional offices are 
doing in this connection. There is an expanding problem, I have 
noted, as to the question of opening new areas, to take care of visitors, 
rather than crowd them into tent cities. 

You have architects working on that and I question the need for 
them, since you have local people dealing with that all the time ina 
given area. 

I expect to explore that further with the Service, but I just men- 
tion that as a question of policy all along the Secretary level. 


INCREASE FOR TERRITORY MANAGEMENT 


Now, this Territory management goes up $506,000. Is that by 
reason of the additional employees? 

Secretary Sraton. Congressman, those are primarily involved with 
grants and, specifically, grants to American Samoa, a, territory of 
the United States, to which I made reference in my statement. As 
you know, we also are responsible for the areas held in trusteeship of 
the United Nations. The responsibility for government and the 
authority over them was granted the United States, and our request 
was made for quite obvious reasons, of which you are aware. 
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I traveled all over the Trust Territories of the Pacific a year ago, 
and I would like to have the record show that it was in the summer- 
time, sir. It was not a winter vacation. I would have to say, pro- 
viding I am competent as a judge—and that is up to the committee— 
that the work being done by the present High Commissioner of the 
trust territories is really one of the bright spots of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

If you will go back and examine the record you will find there have 
been substantial cuts in Federal appropriations for that work in the 
beginning, yet, at the same time, in every appearance which he has 
made and his associates before the United Nations, it has ended up 
with commendation on the part of the United Nations for the United 
States in respect to the care and the progress continuing to be made 
in that area. 

I repeat that I think it is really one of the bright spots in the whole 
Federal Government. 


Mr. Tuomson. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


EXPANSION OF WILDLIFE FACILITIES 


Under your Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife I notice 
$1,554,350 for the expansion of wildlife facilities. I am just going to 
mention this. I think this is fine except that again it is the right hand 
not knowing what the left hand is doing. Here is another thing in- 
volving the Park Service. Right now I am faced with a problem 
involving the elk in Yellowstone Park and so forth, where at least 
a substantial number of people think the effect is to contribute to the 
eradication of the species. 

I think those things ought to be coordinated and tied in together 
with developing of these refuges, tied into hunting and other things, 
because there is a very strong feeling that we may be contributing to 
the eradication of the elk. 

COAL RESEARCH 


Then there is the matter of money for coal research that is men- 
tioned in the appendix under the Bureau of Mines. Does that involve 
putting into effect the idea that was behind this coal research program 
proposed before the committee last year? I think we had an argu- 
ment before the Interior Committee as to whether or not there should 
be a separate coal research institution set up or whether it should be 
coordinated with the Bureau of Mines. 

Secretary Seaton. This has no connection with that at all, Mr. 
Thomson. This is simply the research which has traditionally been 
carried on and, of course, changed as conditions warrant in the Bu- 
reau of Mines. It has nothing to do with that proposal you have in 
mind. 

MANAGEMENT OF GRAZING LANDS AND FORESTRY 


Mr. Tromson. I think the Forest Service got some prodding and 
did a little bit. better job because they did get the prodding to make 
in evaluating range study, a cooperative study between the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, the State natural resource board and the Forest 
Service. It has learned a lot of things. 
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Right now you are in the process throughout the West of ca 


into effect a range utilization program which involves substantial | 


cuts. 
Are there funds in here that would be available for such t of 
studies, such as the cooperative studies at the State level and so forth! 


I am talking about studies to determine the maximum utilization 


of that resource, 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir; as a matter of fact, there are two 
items. They are the management of grazing lands and ore 
The management of grazing lands runs in the magnitude of $2.5 mil- 
lion; the forestry, $5.25 million. 

Mr. Tuomson. I have just one other request, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to make certain, if we can, that the rundown as to the 
employees in the increase would be set forth in such a way that it 
would show the reductions as well as the increases. That is because 
within even some of the bureaus it seems to me that one agency could 
be doing a good job and reducing its employees and then somebody 
else comes along and picks them up. So I would like to have that 
broken down to a reasonable extent. 

And I thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

ene Seaton. We will be very glad to insert that into the 
record. 

(The material referred to was inserted on pp. 29 et seq.) 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Secretary, the committee would like to thank 
you for your appearance before us this morning. I am sure I — 
for the committee when I say we are very glad to have had you here. 

Secretary Seaton. You are very kind, sir. And may I say that 
this is one of the appearances we make on Capitol Hill which we al- 
ways find very informative. This is my third appearance and it has 
been informative and instructive. 

Again, let me say I am grateful to you for the information we have 
gotten here this morning. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 
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WITNESSES 


DAVID 8S. JENKINS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 
DR. WILLIAM S. GILLAM, CHIEF, BRANCH OF RESEARCH 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 








Program by activities: 
1. Administration and coordination: 
(a) Research and development...........-..-.--.-- $128, 072 $179, 400 $220, 000 
a NIN IE icronnsscccncdentoscscecsanfalidndncansinman Gi Fe Tisccbiesnesuscs 
2. Research and development: 
(a) Contracts and grants (non-Federal)....-.....-- 542, 917 945, 000 985, 000 
1) PI GUI oct snchinninmmnicepinémaiainmn 53, 997 60, 000 150, 000 
(c) Contracts for engincering designs and demon- 
CUUEIOT FIGRG 10R0 SII vc ccnteccunancccnes lencncncctsnees Di GOO cai nittidtiev anes 








TOR CO vc cnitensinddesacsdassccscecs 724, 986 1, 247, 146 1, 355, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available ...............--.- | Wi i nccncnnduidisisa Rs daeaabieetenien 


New obligational authority............-.--------------- 725, 000 1, 247, 146 1, 355, 000 





New obligational authority: | 
ROIS 6.00 0d6k0ss portent nen maequamintedanessnses | 725, 000 1, 170, 000 
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Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. ...........--|.---.-..-.---- 14, 400 
RL .as ocaanacuedsticacdedktsehabs dhibdide cca ssesaickheknos | 62, 746 | 
ank | 
ere, Object classification 
that 
» al- 1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 
has pe ee eth 
Total number of permanent peaeene. cuctdeapnwaanambinn shia’ 17 27 22 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.......-....-.--- 1 1 1 
ave Average number of all employees. -..-......--------- dha sane 12 22 | 20 
Number of employees at end of year....-....-..------------ | Wa 27 | 22 
=o o—=EeEeeee ooo | —_—s 
AVOTRS TS SPATE GE TEIN: « no cc ccidcccctccccccccnscesscees 10.1 $7, 666° 10.2 $8,487 | 10.8 $9,099 
| —S—S—S—SSSeS., O See O oo 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent I oe tae iid aie $90, 822 $177, 000 $175, 500 
Positions other than permanent--.........-------------} 2, 718 3, 000 4, 000 
LTGP QURRONIET BOTW sw oo innn cnc cnncccesastsnncnvace 1, 840 1, 500 3, 000 
Total personal services.............--------------- 95, 380 | 181, 510 182, 500 
ne a a acaauminle 7, 820 | 11, 000 12, 000 
08 Transportation of Raia d de 20 init gen Aoerthaiaasiiahins capi 5, 448 | 1.000 | .c...s.3 
Pe Serre INE, 8 gc can cnwaidunnenscagenarene . 3, 341 | 2, 400 | 3, 000 
@. Printing and reproduction. 4255 ..cn cet ecennnsesee 7, 059 2, 500 | 3, 000 
07 Other contractual services... .---- Se hicaduhwenasecel 542, 410 | 941, 000 | 965, 000 
Services performed by other agencies... Le duimieegat 54, 842 60, 000 150, 000 
08 Supplies and materials-.---- pace iaNinantnbceeinndatacmaiiae 915 1,000 1, 000 
j I) era cet ee ke 2, 033 | 8, 746 2, 500 
j 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .._-..----- Teens 5, 653 37, 500 | 36, 000 
15 Taman ad QURGRTIOIENS «5 isos nina ctw esnseee anpeiaaa 85 |-.------------|------- ae 
Big he ES EL ee ee eRe 724,986 | 1, 247, 146 | 1, 355, 000 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1950 estimate 1960 estimate 


Program by activities 
1. Engineering and design 
2. Administration - - 





Total obligations - 


Financing: ; bog 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) --.-.-- 


Object classification 


zs 7 e 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
| 


Total number of permanent positions_--------.-- ea teaneians 10 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... --....-.-------- : 1 
Average number of all employees. ....--..-----.---.-...---.--- 
Number of employees at end of year. ...--.---.--------------- 








Se a re Ne GUE oo a ars a asd kenecenatecdesivescn 





01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions : 
Positions other than permanent__.-......-..----------]- 
Other personal services... ._--- 


NE NE DUET OR on nc wwntesaane se neancunnancn a iE eel 
MID dco eens 
IRS UNEMINT IE TNE odin on oss ccs ice chan innesens | 
Communication services : 
re Ci PN co cok coke ccc uecmancaencunsws 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials-_- 

Equipment | a 
Saree, CUTIE, SME NRCP LSPA 5 os po nnnnnnconcsselcdeupenccucwcclapcsawasenuans 


aB8S| se 
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Mr. Kirwan. We shall now consider the request of the Office of 
Saline Water. Mr. Jenkins, I am glad and happy to see you up here 
again this afternoon. Do you have a statement to make? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Jrenxins. Yes, I have a prepared statement of considerable 
length which I should like to submit for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, and you may give us the high points. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DAVID 8S. JENKINS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 


GENERAL 


Two separate requests for funds for fiscal year 1960 for the Office of Saline 
Water are being made. One is the estimate of $1,355,000 for continuation of 
the research and development program on low-cost processes for saline water 
conversion which has been underway pursuant to the Saline Water Act of 1952. 
The second, which is new this year, is an estimate of $300,000 for initiation of 
the demonstration plant program authorized by Public Law 85-883 on Sep- 
tember 2, 1958. 

The Department’s position in this instance is typical of that frequently faced 
by industry—while demonstrating and applying what is known, and learning 
considerably by those demonstrations, we must also go forward on fundamental 
and applied developmental research to assure that the way may be opened to 
further cost reductions. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The research and development program, which is devoted to the improvement 
and development of new processes, will be considered first. Funds available in 
fiscal year 1959 for that program total $1,184,400. During the past year, new 
and improved methods of producing fresh water from salt water have come 
closer to practical realization. Many technical problems have been solved and 
several promising processes are in the pilot plant and field testing stages. At 
present, conversion processes based on distillation, freezing, several means of 
utilizing membrances, and solar distillation for special purposes, appear most 
promising. Reduction of conversion costs of both sea and brackish water is 
being realized. 

Funds requested will provide for an expanded pilot plant development activity 
for the purpose of bringing forward as rapidly as possible a number of the 
promising processes which have been developed or improved since initiation of 
the Saline Water Conversion Program. Several of the more promising methods 
should be given every opportunity to reach the point where they will be suitable 
for use in large-size plants. The funds requested will also provide for new basic 
research and for continuation of laboratory research on new processes and on 
process improvements which are needed to further reduce conversion costs. 

Plans for the use of this appropriation in fiscal year 1960 are summarized 
as follows: 

1. Development of rotary stills—The present field testing of the large rotary 
still has, as may be expected in any new development, disclosed several potential 
improvements which must now be made to assure increased water production and 
lower water costs. These are being analyzed and developed on smaller models in 
the laboratory. The full-scale field testing, incorporating these improvements in 
the large still, will be resumed in the pilot plant seashore tests. Long-time dur- 
ability tests must also be made. In addition, field testing of the very promising 
household-size rotary stills is.planned. All of this pilot size testing is expensive 
and some must be carried out on a basis of a 24-hour day, 7-day week, utilizing 
several operators on continuous shifts. 

2. Other distillation.—The present development of improvements in the ther- 
modynamie and material characteristics of various cycles using the highly ef- 
ficient flash distillation principle is showing results which clearly justify con- 
siderable additional work in this field. The previous small-scale research on 
forced circulation and dropwise condensation now requires extension into small 
pilot plant stage in order to make practical application of the valuable results ob- 
tained so far. There is also need for continued testing and development of im- 
proved techniques and materials on the Badger long-tube vertical distillation 
pilot plant, both to improve the present cycle and to assure continued improve- 
ments in this system even after it is advanced into the large pilot sizes of a mil- 
lion gallons or more. There is also need for continuing basic research on factors 
common to several distillation processes, including corrosion by sea water at 
higher temperatures, scale, heat transfer, and use of low-cost materials such as 
concrete and possibly plastics. 

3. Solar distillation. The installation of the pilot-size solar stills at the test 
site near Port Orange, Fla., has progressed satisfactorily during the year, but has 
required somewhat more time than anticipated, resulting in fewer pilot installa- 
tions than hoped for. Three have been installed; at least two more are needed 
at present. Further research is essential on improved low-cost materials, includ- 
ing use of plastic films. In addition, a number of apparently feasible new ideas 
have been advanced, which have been deferred for lack of funds. These should 
first be developed in smaller sizes and some of this work can also be carried out 
at the Port Orange location, 

4. Membrane processes.—The electrodialysis process at present remains the 
most advanced of the several being developed primarily for conversion of brack- 
ish waters. Numerous improvements in the electrodialysis process have now 
made their appearance, both through the laboratory and testing work, including 
that at the Bureau of Reclamation Laboratories, and through the experience 
gained from the more than 30 commercial installations in various parts of the 
world. Therefore, additional research and development in electrodialysis will 
include design and development of improved equipment, testing, and evaluation of 
improved membranes, and experimental testing of the two major commercial 
types. The present work on the osmionic process, which has been conceived and 
developed wholly under the Department’s program continues to be successful 
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The fabrication and testing of a pilot size unit is needed during fiscal year 1960, 
In addition, an evaluation of a small pilot model of the osmotic process is now 
in order to determine its practical feasibility. 

5. Freezing process.—Separation of salt water by freezing has certain distinct 
inherent advantages, but a few problems such as entrapment of salt brine with 
the ice crystals delayed its practical development at first. Now, through the 
present research, the major problems have been overcome in one development 
which has advanced to the pilot stage. A plant is under fabrication only, with 


1959 funds. Its shop testing followed by seashore pilot testing will be carried out | 
in fiscal year 1960. !n addition, one other freezing system having still further | 


improvements may reach the pilot phase during the year, and research and de 
velopment will be initiated on additional systems using this attractive principle, 

6. Other processes, including nuclear energy combinations.—Computations and 
optimization determinations are needed on elements of proposed combination 
multiple purpose plants utilizing nuclear energy. Operation of a small pilot plant 
for brackish water conversion based on the solvent extraction process is planned 
in continuation of its evaluation for practical use. Continuation of applied re 
search on other solvent extraction possibilities may lead to further improvement. 

7. Exploratory research, surveys, and evaluations.—Support of basic and 
exploratory research on new ideas presented is essential in order to point the 
way to possible new conversion processes with greater economic promise than 
those that are being developed so far. 

As a result of limited basic and exploratory research of this kind, two new 
conversion methods have been developed from a scientific principle or idea up 
to the pilot plant stage. Additional fundamental information is needed on 
potential processes, properties of saline solutions, corrosion, membranes, hydra- 
tion and other physical and chemical phenomena. A number of technically 
feasible new approaches have been proposed and the best of these should be 
explored and developed as soon as funds are available. 

Evaluations of various kinds by consultants and other governmental agencies 
are included in this expenditure category. 

8. Test facility—Further improvement of the test site and faciilties near 
Port Orange, Fla., is to be made to the extent shown to be necessary based upon 
operations that are now in process or planned. 

9. Administration and coordination—As compared to the basic estimate for 
fiscal year 1959, this request represents an increase of $40,600 which will pro 
vide for the addition of two senior scientist-engineers to the staff and for in- 
creased travel, communications, and other miscellaneous expenses. The serv- 
ices of these scientists are increasingly essential to review, compare, evaluate, 
exchange, and stimulate the scientific data concerning new or improved processes 
being received by the Office of Saline Water from individuals, industrial organi- 
zations, and research laboratories in the United States and throughout the 
world. At no time during the saline water program has the Office had the ad- 
vantage of a full staff as planned following the amendment of 1955. This appro 
priation, if granted, would for the first time provide the Department with the 
full staff for this relatively small Federal research and development program. 


DEMONSTRATION PLANT PROGRAM 


The $150,000 for administration is for all of the preliminary planning of the 
future demonstration program, which is a much broader and more extensive 
undertaking than just the $150,000 of contract engineering work requested for 
this first year. It must be associated with the total activities needed to set in 
motion the entire 5-plant demonstration program involving expenditure of 
$10 million, rather than with the $150,000 request for this beginning engineering 
work. 

The new demonstration plant law (Public Law 85-883) authorizes the appro 
priation of funds for only three purposes : 

(1) Construction by contract, including design engineering-—$10 million 
limitation ($150,000 being requested). 
(2) Operation and maintenance by contract—no limitation. 
(3) Administration of the demonstration program by Department—no 
limitation ($150,000 being requested). 
Thus, all activities of the Department on the demonstration program, whatever 
they may be, must be included under the item “Administration.” 

Congress has indicated its intention that the demonstration program be acti- 

vated and pressed forward urgently, and in placing no limitation on the broad 
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group of all supervision activities called administration, clearly recognized the 
need for adequate funds for departmental purposes. Thus the initial emphasis 
must be and is being placed upon organization and initiation of the program. 
This must be done by departmental staff supplemented by outside assistance, but 
all classified as Administration. 

During the first fiscal year 1960 there will be nearly as much actual work by 
departmental staff as in the succeeding years when the expenditures will be 
largely for contract design construction and operation and maintenance. In 
fact, several of the most urgent parts of the program which are to be handled 
largely by departmental staff under the item of “Administration” will not be 
recurring in succeeding years but will be replaced by other administration work 
on the supervision of the contract construction and the contract O. & M. Some 
of the personnel needed for this work the first year will actually be shifted 
out to the plants on subsequent years to supervise the construction and the 
operation and maintenance. 

These extensive administrative activities the first year include organization 
and development of working procedures and policies; the establishment and 
maintenance of cooperative agreements with States and public agencies; selec- 
tion of the processes to be used which must be carried out on a carefully planned 
and scientific basis; selection of sites for the plants which will require most 
careful analysis and consideration of several score specific proposed locations; 
selection of engineering design firms; negotiations of contracts with such firms; 
and detailed examination and approval on behalf of the Government of engineer- 
ing design; establishment of satisfactory procedures for contracts and plant 
construction; and the inevitable supervision and liaison activities in connection 
with the public in view of the fact that this is a demonstration program and 
must be for demonstration and education. 

The extremely short time limitations set forth in the act are such that all 
processes must be selected before the end of fiscal year 1960 and, since processes 
are tied in closely with site, most of these too must be selected within that year. 
Some assistance will be obtained from consultants and outside organizations 
in these matters of processes, site selection, etc., of course, but those expenses 
must likewise be included under the item “Administration” since there is no 
other provision in the act for such expenditures which cannot be considered as 
construction or operation and maintenance. 

The one-person contracting officer is a thing of the past, particularly with 
respect to the type of contracting necessary in these demonstration plants. More 
than a score of different types of services are considered to be needed in the 
performance of contract administration of this type. Many of these services 
will be on an intermittent basis, of course. 

Even with the addition of a small staff in the Office of Saline Water for 
planning, selection, and executing a demonstration plant program, it is clear 
that considerable outside help must be obtained and some of this can come from 
other Bureaus of Interior and other Government agencies. Nevertheless, 
many of those expenses likewise must be included as a part of “Administra- 
tion” since they will not be a part of the contract design and construction or 
the contract operation and maintenance. 

The $150,000 requested for this purpose is considered to be the absolute mini- 
mum needed for this work, for this year, and is essential in order that the 
program can be launched vigorously as intended by the Congress, and not per- 
mitted to delay along from year to year getting under way. Thus, the admin- 
istrative funds needed are related directly to the $10 million demonstration 
plant construction program as a whole, rather than to the $150,000 request 
for contract engineering work for the first year. 

The remaining $150,000 to be used for engineering work on the first plants 
to be built will be utilized for engineering work on designs and specifications 
for one or more plants according to the type and size of plants that are selected 
for the first ones to be built. Complete designs or specifications will be pre 
pared for at least one plant, for which bids can be obtained and the contract 
for construction let in the early part of fiscal year 1961. 


_ Mr. Jenxrys. With me are Mr. J. J. Strobel, Chief of the Engineer- 
ing Branch, and Dr. W. S. Gillam, Chief of the Research Branch. 
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BUDGET REQUEST 





This year, Mr. Chairman, we have two separate requests for funds, 
one for $1,355,000 for continuation of the research and development 
work. This is approximately the annual prorated share of the 1955 
authorization. 

The other request which is new this year is for $300,000 for initiat- 
ing the demonstration plant program that was authorized late in the 
last session of the Congress. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In taking up the research and development first I can report that 
in the past year several of the improved methods of producing fresh 
water from salt water have come closer to practical realization. At 
present the processes that appear to be most promising are grouped 
into four general groups—freezing, distillation, membranes, and solar 
distillation for special purposes. 

The funds requested will provide for pilot-plant activity and for 
some basic and laboratory research needed to reduce the conversion 
costs. The funds requested for 1960 include the following general 
uses. These may, of course, have to be adjusted somewhat as the 
results of the research unfold. 

First, the development of rotary stills. The present field testing of 
the large rotary still in North Carolina has disclosed several potential 
improvements. This was expected. These are being analyzed and | 
developed on smaller models in the laboratory, after which the full- 
scale field testing including these improvements will be resumed. 

All of this pilot-plant work is expensive. Some must be carried out 
on a 24-hour, 7-day-week basis, utilizing several operators in continu- 
ous shifts. 

The second group of distillation processes includes the work on 
flash distillation: development of forced circulation into small pilot- 
plant stage; and continued testing on badger long-tube vertical dis- 
tillation plant. 

With solar distillation the installation of the pilot solar stills at the 
test site near Port Orange, Fla., has progressed satisfactorily, but it 
required more time than was anticipated and further work is needed 
on low-cost materials and a number of new improvements. 

On the membrane processes a number of improvements in electro- 
dialysis are now needed and possible. With the osmionic process 
which has been developed entirely under the Department’s program 
that process is successful and a pilot-sized unit is needed during fiscal 
year 1960. An evaluation of a small pilot model of the reverse os- 
mosis process is also in order. 

With the freezing processes one plant is under fabrication now with 
1959 funds. That contract for a pilot model was let just last month 
in the amount of $150,000. Its shop testing and seashore pilot testing 
will be carried out in fiscal year 1960. 

One other freezing system having further improvements may reach 
the pilot phase during the year. 

Then the second group that we call “other process” includes opera- 
tion of a small pilot plant on the solvent extraction process. 
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The exploratory research, including basic research and surveys and 
evaluations on new processes, is essential in order to point the way to 
possible new conversion processes with greater economic promise than 
those being developed so far. 

Then we have the one item of the test facility. Further improve- 
ments of the test facility near Port Orange, Fla., are to be made to the 
extent necessary for those operations. 


ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 


On the item of administration and coordination, the services of a 
limited number of scientists and engineers with supporting staff and 
expenses are increasingly essential in carrying out this technical 
work. This appropriation, if granted, would provide the Department 
with a full staff for this part of this relatively small Federal research 
and development program. 


DEMONSTRATION PLANTS 


The remainder has to do with the demonstration plant program, Mr. 
Chairman. The $150,000 for administration that has been requested 
is all for the preliminary planning for the future demonstration pro- 
gram which is a much broader and much more expensive undertaking 
than just the $150,000 of contract engineering requested for this year. 

The total amount is associated with the total activities needed to set 
in motion the entire program of $10 million rather than to the 
$150,000 for this engineering work only. 

The new demonstration plant law authorizes appropriations for 
only three purposes: 

(1) Construction by contract, with a $10 million limitation, $150,- 
000 being requested ; 

(2) Operation and maintenance later by contract, with no limi- 
tation; 

(3) All other activities under the heading of “Administration” of 
the demonstration plant program, also with no limitation, $150,000 
being requested. 

Thus, all activities of the Department on the demonstration pro- 
gram, whatever they may be, must be included under this item “Ad- 
ministration.” During this first year there will be nearly as much 
actual work by the departmental staff as in the succeeding years when 
much of the expenditures will be for contract construction and con- 
tract operation and maintenance. 

My yengens statement goes into considerable detail as to the great 
number of uses that must be made of funds under that activity. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the demonstration plant program should 
be launched vigorously as intended by the Congress, and that it should 
not delay from year to year in getting underway. 

The remaining $150,000 request is for the contract engineering work 
on the first plants that are to be built. 


BASIC RESEARCH 


Mr. Chairman, that would conclude my few remarks but I wanted 
to suggest that with your permission I would like to ask Dr. Gillam 
to give about a 2- to 3-minute discussion of our basic research pro- 
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gram in view of the report of this committee last year which indi- 
cated that we had not justified that item sufficiently last year. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is very good. Go ahead. 

Dr. Guam. Mr. Chairman, basic research is indispensable to the 
development of low-cost conversion processes or to the attainment of 
any breakthrough. 

Now basic or fundamental research is the mining of the crude ma+ 
terial, or the mysteries of nature, out of which the edifice of applied 
science or engineering development is built. Without basic research 
this edifice may become a rearrangement or reshaping of the same 
old bricks. By that I mean certain existing processes could be modi- 
fied here and there on a trial-and-error basis in an attempt to im- 
prove efficiency or performance, but no decided advance or break- 
through might be accomplished. In my opinion, then, basic research 
is as essential to the orderly development of conversion processes as 
the root system is to a flourishing plant. The healthier and more ex- 
tensive the root system, the better and more fully developed the plant. 
Thus, it behooves us to investigate all possible and logical leads. 

Good progress has been made in the development of conversion 
processes and the research efforts have developed new knowled 
As a result of this type of research two new methods have been de- 
veloped from an idea or scientific principle up to the stage of pias 
plant investigation. In addition certain improvements have been 
made on existing processes from which a material reduction in the 
cost of the product water may be expected. 

However, much remains to be done. Chemical, physical, and 
biological phenomena should be investigated at an increased level of 
effort. 

For example, additional information is needed on such topics or 
subjects as corrosion. We need to know more about the properties of 
saline solutions, about membranes, for example, ion-restraining, ion- 
selective, and special membranes. 

Mr. Denton. What do you mean by that? 

Dr. Grttam. Membranes are used in four distinct conversion proc- 
esses. Electrodialysis is one, reverse osmosis is another, the so-called 
osmionic process is another, and transfer depletions, the fourth. 

Essentially a membrane is simply a material or a polymer which 
may look a great deal like cellophane but possesses certain chemical 
and physical properties which allow certain ions to pass through, so 
by applying an electrical current to a cell containing alternate types 
of ion-selective membranes, ions can be made to pass through the 
membranes, leaving pure water in alternate compartments between 
the membranes. 

At this time membranes processes primarily are attractive for de- 
mineralizing brackish waters. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, continue. 

Dr. Gmtam. Then we need additional information in this same 
field of electrodialysis, on polorization, and on deposition of salts, In 
the field of distillation more basic data is needed on heat exchange 
and dropwise condensation. In addition more information should 
be obtained on such phenomena as hydration, adsorption, ion ex- 
change, and other phenomena. 

It is true that we are dealing with one problem—conversion—but 
this problem embraces practically all fields of science. 
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Basic and exploratory research known to be needed at the present 
time already amounts to about $300,000. Undoubtedly additional 
meritorious proposals will be forthcoming during the next fiscal year. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jenkins, $1,355,000 is requested for salaries and 
expenses, an increase of $107,854 over funds available for 1959. 
nsert pages 1 through 7. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The Saline Water Act of 1952 (Public Law 448, 82d Cong., 2d sess., as 
amended) provides for research into and development of practical means for 
the economical production, from sea water or other saline waters, of water 
suitable for agricultural, industrial, municipal, and other beneficial consump- 
tive uses, and for other purposes. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to carry out the purposes of the act through such agencies of the Department 
as he deems appropriate. The Office of Saline Water has been established in 
the Office of the Secretary to carry out the saline water conversion program. 

During the past year, new and improved methods of producing fresh water 
from salt water have come closer to practical realization. Many technical prob- 
lems have been solved and several promising processes are in the pilot plant 
and field testing stages of development. At present, conversion processes based 
on distillation, freezing, and several means of utilizing membranes, appear to be 
the most promising. Gradual reduction of expected conversion costs of both 
sea and brackish water is being realized. The need for continued research and 
development to obtain additional knowledge and data which may permit the 
development of still better conversion processes is indicated. 

Funds requested will provide for an expanded pilot plant development activity 
in order to bring forward a number of the promising processes which have been 
developed or improved, since initiation of the saline water conversion program. 
The acceleration of the pilot plant development began last year and was re- 
flected in the supplemental appropriation request at that time. It is necessary 
to maintain this increased rate of activity and to make every effort to insure 
that the more promising methods are given opportunity to reach the poim 
where they will be suitable for use in large-size plants. Funds requested wil: 
also provide for new basic research and for continuation of laboratory research 
oh new processes and on process improvements. Funds available in fiscal 
year 1959 for the research and development program totaled $1,184,400. There 
is now being requested $1,355,000 for the research and development program 
for fiscal year 1960. The following are the divisions of the work in which major 
expenditures are planned: development of rotary stills; other distillation; solar 
distillation ; membrane processes; freezing processes; other processes, including 
nuclear energy combinations; exploratory research, surveys, and evaluations; 
and administration and coordination. 


I a iianncdesntia ceschnnicvicccandn inetd anetgrenmaaniiiadtintsidiatlinel $725, 000 
SI FE stint ciiensins~snnetnnminnnntinns $825, 000 
Supplemental appropriation 1959__......__......-_____-_. 345, 000 
aR epmneriation: 1OUO is cnacaniaiewsd hid beseeuine noanuseni 1,170, 000 
Reappropriation of unobligated balances of prior year 
i tall alll een eames, dae elie $62, 746 
Adjustment for anticipated Pay Act supplemental (Public 
eR EE Pantie intnsiedeie cbetiinnnbicania animate 14, 400 
we 77, 146 
TORN MPR AUAG: BIE hack oss iccnnae-sansewcnnwatiswnceinnnds«sd 1, 247, 146 
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Summary of Increases and Decreases, 1960 


Administration and coordination: 
Demonstration plant function carried in construction 





appropriation in 1960 fiscal year_...._..._----_-__- $42, 746 
RGNGINERLION 400 TIVORTO I ok cle ote i ircmmnenn +40, 600 
—_——— —$2, 14 
Research and development: 
Demonstration plant function carried in construction 
appropriation in 1960 fiscal year____.__.__-__----- —20, 000 
Acceleration of program____-~-~ ere met aioe cao eee +130, 000 
—————— +110, 000 
TU OY SOD ee nd ed eee eben ames ees +107, 854 
eI TUNER NURI NOD ee [ee 1, 355, 000 
Analysis by activities 
Amount Amount Amount | Increase 
Activity available | available | available | (+) de 
1958 | 


1959! 1960 | crease (-) 





1. Administration and coordination: 


(a) Research and development--_......-..------| $128,072 | $179,400 | $220,000 | +$40,600 
io) RP ONONRREON TURIN i cckeincnceenetyecctss «acs J: | Oe POR aah .aicaeacty —42, 74 
2. Research and development: | 
(a) Contracts and grants (non-Federal) -------_- | 542, 917 945, 000 985, 000 | +40, 000 
@) Pederal laboratories. ...................... 53, 987 | 60, 000 150, 000 +90, 000 
(ec) Contracts for engineering designs and 
demonstration plant site analysis... ‘ a 20,000 |.. eee —20, 0M 
Unobligated balance no longer available-_-__--_---_- 14 |------ a oéeoscu |i P22eeaeee 
NE cthorakn. neath aE saacendeanee ones | 725, 000 











1 Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases, 
JUSTIFICATION 


The estimate of $1,355,000 reflects an increase of $107,854 over the funds 
available for fiscal year 1959. 

With the enactment of Public Law 85-883 (S.J. Res. 135) providing for the 
construction and operation of saline water conversion demonstration plants 
there are now two concurrent phases of the saline water conversion program. 
One is the continuation of research for and the development of improved, low- 
cost processes for the conversion of saline water which has been in progress 
pursuant to the Saline Water Act of July 3, 1952, as amended. The other is the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of not less than five saline water con- 
version demonstration plants pursuant to Public Law 85-883, enacted September 
2, 1958. The funds requested in this budget estimate are to be used solely for 
the research and development phase of the program since funds for the demon- 
stration plant phase of the program are being requested in a separate budget 
estimate. 

A regular budget estimate for $825,000 was submitted and appropriated in 
fiscal year 1959. Subsequently, a supplemental budget request was submitted 
for $530,000 to accelerate the program to provide for the increased activity 
urged by congressional and other sources, and $345,000 was appropriated. A 
further supplemental budget estimate for $14,400 will be submitted to provide 
for salary increases authorized by the Congress since our original estimates were 
submitted for fiscal year 1959. Additionally, unused balances from prior fiscal 
years amounting to $62,746 were reappropriated by Public Law 85-883 to enable 
prompt administrative and technical activity to be initiated on the demonstra- 
tion plant program during fiscal year 1959. These various appropriations total 
$1,247,146 for use during fiscal year 1959. There is now being requested 
$1,355,000 for the research and development program for fiscal year 1960 and 
this is about the maximum average annual amount for the intensive years of 
the research and development program which can be made available within the 
$10 million authorization contained in the Saline Water Act as amended. 





1, 247, ue | 1, 855, 000 | +107, 854 | 
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Funds requested will provide for an expanded pilot plant development activity 
for the purpose of bringing forward as rapidly as possible a number of the 
promising processes which have been developed or improved since initiation of 
the saline water conversion program and which are urgently needed for the 
demonstration-plant phase. The acceleration of the pilot-plant development 
began last fiscal year and was reflected in the supplemental appropriation 
request at that time. It is necessary now to maintain this increased rate of 
activity and to make every effort to insure that the more promising methods are 
given every opportunity to reach the point where they will be suitable for use in 
large-size plants. The funds requested will also provide for new basic research 
and for continuation of laboratory research on new processes and on process 
improvements under development. Progress to date on saline water conversion 
has resulted in gradual reduction of expected conversion costs of both sea and 
brackish water. It has also shown that additional scientific discoveries through 
research, both basic and applied, are necessary to further reduce conversion 
costs if the ultimate goal of drastically lower conversion cost is ever to be 
achieved. 

The current 2-year plan of the saline water conversion program is shown in 
the following table: 














Activity ree year |} Fiscal year 
1959 1960 

- bi nia alk oat ae ne ttl anti eed 

bs SCORES CET ORR Y CEI oe a Scicntcitncge Cad ciehhabhtemenekcnigy $80, 000 $80, 000 
We US RONEN coe Se ee ea rare Sioa 262, 000 205, 000 
SF TAT CU oe sc Fs EA cess chee na weuann wen anedauvewsswouee 76, 000 100, 000 
hy, PETA AO TOON ia i 5st hes keh ne Seen seeded de ebtincinnsieennce 134, 000 240, 000 
in SI ee | 175, 000 220, 000 
6. Other processes, including nuclear-energy combinations-----..-..-----.-. 157, 000 110, 000 
7. Exploratory reserarch, surveys, and evaluations............-..-.-----..-- 77, 000 130, 000 
BP MAC Gis. ig ss 5825S DE a RSd adhe SNe REA oc ies ada b abet adereencin 44, 000 50, 000 
@; AGMINIS HARMON Gd GODTOIROTIIE. aoc cist cinecnnwciinasdunnnacatoenacuaks 179, 400 220, 000 
10, Administration—demonstration plants...............-----.-------------- Oh TE Ines ccensamancs 
11, Contracts for engineering designs and plant site analysis. ..........------] DOE Socck os nes 
A ce ec oa at wise ane enone Ld SU ER CIs eee enaneaae 1, 247, 146 | 1, 355, 000 





The major expenditures planned for fiscal year 1960 are listed below: 

1. Development of rotary stills—Research on small rotary stills will continue 
in order to develop equipment for household and similar use. Additional field 
testing and further development are necessary in the large Hickman rotary vapor 
compression still together with analyses of all data in order to determine feasi- 
— of the future application of such type stills for large-capacity production 
plants. 

2. Other distillation—Further research and development on several flash- 
distillation processes and systems is needed in order to determine which ones 
are more promising. Additional research on forced-circulation and dropwise 
condensation is needed as a means of improving the vapor compression distilla- 
tion cycle. There is also a need for additional basic research on factors of 
importance to all distillation processes including research on scale, corrosion, 
heat transfer, and use of low-cost materials, including concrete. 

3. Solar distillation —Logical development requires continuation and expan- 
sion of the testing and development program on solar stills initiated last year 
at a test site near Port Orange, Fla., including design and construction of new 
prototype stills for tests. In order to reduce cost, research is essential on 
materials applications, including methods of producing hydrophilic surfaces 
on transparent plastic films to be used instead of glass. 

4. Membrane processes.—Because of the importance of electrodialysis in the 
conversion of brackish waters, expansion of electrodialysis development pro- 
gram, Bureau of Reclamation laboratories is of major importance. The new 
program includes design and development of an improved electrodialysis process 
and testing and evaluation of various membranes and operation of experi- 
mental electrodialysis equipment of the two major types commercially avail- 
able. Additional development on the osmionic process, including operation of 
prototype unit, is now required for evaluation of possibilities for pilot-plant 
application. Additional basic and applied research on improved membranes 
and on other membrane processes must be carried out as a possible means of 
lowering costs. A final evaluation of the osmotic process is essential to deter- 
mine its area of most practical use. 
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5. Freezing processes.—The possibilities for lower conversion costs which have 
become apparent through research on methods utilizing freezing require a 
greater emphasis on the development of freezing processes and thus pilot plant 
operation on the freeze-evaporation system and acceleration of laboratory de 
velopments on direct freezing methods are now in order. Continuation or 
initiation of research on other freezing systems or components of systems with 
possible application to the more advanced conversion systems utilizing freezing 
techniques is also needed for further improvements. 

6. Other processes, including nuclear energy combinations.—Research is 
needed on elements of proposed combination multiple-purpose plants utilizing 
nuclear energy, as an adjunct to design and engineering being carried out under 
the demonstration plant phase. A small pilot plant for brackish water conver- 
sion based on the solvent extraction process is the next step in its evaluation 
for practical use. Continuation of applied research on other solvent-extraction 
possibilities may lead to further improvement. 

7. Exploratory research, surveys, and evaluations.—Support of basic and 
exploratory research on new ideas presented is essential in order to point the 
way to possible new conversion processes with greater economic promise than 
those that are being developed so far. Evaluations of various kinds by con- 
sultants and other governmental agencies are included in this expenditure 
category. 

8. Test facility—Further improvement of the test site and facilities near Port 
Orange, Fla., is to be made to the extent shown to be necessary based upon oper- 
ations that are now in process or planned. 

9. Administration and coordination—The amount requested for administra- 
tion is decreased as compared to fiscal year 1959 due to the administrative 
expense incident to the demonstration plant program being removed for inclusion 
on a separate budget estimate. As compared to the basic estimate for adminis- 
tration and coordination for the research and development program for fiscal 
year 1959, this request represents an increase of $40,600 which will provide 
for the addition of two senior scientists-engineers to the staff ($26,140), and 
increased travel, communications expense, duplication of technological publica- 
tions and other expense $14,460. The services of these scientists are increasingly 
essential to review, comnare, and evaluate the scientific data concerning new or 
improved processes being received by the Office of Saline Water from indi- 
viduals, industrial organizations, and research laboratories in the United States 
and throughout the world. Increased travel and related administrative expense 
is necessary to enable the scientists of the Office of Saline Ws ter to visit Federal 
laboratories and other locations where experiments are in process to discover 
or improve methods of economically removing objectionable salts from saline 
water. 

APPROPRIATIONS TO DATE 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that the amount requested is about the maxi- 
mum average annual amount for the 5 heavy years (1959-63) which 
could be made available to live within the $10 million total authoriza- 
tion over the 14-year program. Would you please summarize for the 
record the appropriations to date and the budget plan through 1966, 
the last year under the act? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 

Fiscal year: Appropriation 
TO ion hee aL ee dee eamnablieladln $175, 000 
Nc ies es as se saan ccc nae pn lead aa eh eb cane cate 400, 000 
NR ae ict ips scat tls eo snl agp ial aad ease asa aeolian 400, 000 
MIM scat cake Sic cn co cee edo a as td eos a ac 600, 000 
MR ees ik iia fc oss ca eects eg ase se alegin Mo ad enn named aagnaniatee es ogg kaa 550, 000 
Sp OG Sct Decides wb elbblew ne Ane aedneieeaenione 725, 000 
1QO Ra wes Gadel ce dcces ae epeanenedadewendeapeseaeee 1, 184, 600 
TON 0 a i saa a ea cals pal cea iaina Sear 4, 034, 600 
Needed final 3 years 1964-66 (no contracts) --------------------- 375, 000 
Total, Arst'T years: piua: final D yeetes is coon new ee de 4, 409, 600 

intel SUINGTIBAT OR 6 oc ccnailon caanmhe impo pb tela Steud nce abe 10, 000, 000 

Available 4 heavy years 1960-63, inclusive_____.--_--_-----~- 5, 590, 400 


Average yoarly ‘(14 .0f above) ooo ek. SA eas 1, 397, 600 


PROGRESS ON COST REDUCTION 


Mr. Kirwan. The justifications state that progress to date has re- 
sulted in gradual reduction of expected conversion costs of saline 
water. Can you give us some specific cost examples of this program ? 

Mr. Jenxrns. Y es, sir. The cost of distillation of the several proc- 
esses in use at the beginning of the program was computed at between 
three and four dollars a thousand gallons. ‘The processes now being 
developed which are approaching this demonstration plant stage are 
estimated to be capable of producing water at less than half of those 
costs and by some estimates at around $1 a thousand gallons. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are producing it now about one-half of what it 
was when you started the program 2 

Mr. Jenxtns. That is correct. 


STATUS OF PILOT PLANTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Specifically what progress have you been able tomake 
with the supplemental funds of $345,000 provided this year for the 
planning and construction of pilot plants? 

Mr. Jenxrns. On one plant on the freeze process, the contract has 
been let and that work is well underway. That was $150,000. 

A portion of that amount was taken from the original appropria- 
tions and a portion from the supplemental. The work on the solar 
distillation process is advanced. There are two plants there in the 
nature of pilot plants. The work on the one small osmionic plant has 
progressed and is concluded, and we are now ready to go forward on 
a larger plant with that process. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $106,000 is planned for work on “mem- 
brane processes.” What results have been obtained to date and what 
new work would be undertaken with this increase ? 

Mr. Jenkins. That work at the Bureau of Reclamation Labora- 
tories includes three parts. One is experimentation with the two 
major electrodialysis processes now in existence in the world. One 
was developed in this country, the other in Europe. 
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We now have models of each. These are full size operating models, 
Those tests are actually pilot plant tests developing improvements 
and determining the possibilities for improvements in those two 
processes. 

Second, the testing and evaluation of various membranes that are 
orepared for this purpose is necessary. There are now quite a num- 
e of membrane manufacturers, chemical organization producing 
different membranes. 

Third is an endeavor to conceive and design an entirely new or im- 
proved and larger piece of equipment to handle more water at lower 
cost. 

Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $45,000 is planned for work on “freez- 
ing processes.” What results have been obtained to date and what 
new work would be undertaken with this increase? 

Mr. Jenxins. The work on the second one of the freezing proc- 
esses, other than the one on the pilot plant which I mace in- 
volves a principle of using a secondary refrigerant. That process is 
in the laboratory stage now. It is very promising and we anticipate 
that we will get it into larger scale, large laboratory or small pilot 
plant work during the year. 

Mr. Kirwan. An additional $ 53,000 is requested for “exploratory 
research, surveys, and evaluation.” Please explain what is involved 
in this activity and why the increase is necessary. 

Mr. Jenxrys. This is the information that I wanted the Committee 
to have, largely that which Dr. Gillam has provided. There is quite 
a list of basic research that is necessary and Dr. Gillam did not have 


an opportunity to go through that list but we would be glad to insert | 


it. 
Mr. Kirwan. Insert it in the record there if you wish. 
r ° 
(The matter referred to follows :) 
PENDING BASIC AND EXPLORATORY RESEARCH 
Electrodialysis Pressure driven process 
Supersaturation studies Hydrocarbon hydrates 
Polarization Zone freezing 
Electrolytic system Seale formation 
Inorganic ion-selective membranes Corrosion studies 


Use of algae in demineralization 


Mr. Kirwan. What is planned with the $50,000 scheduled under 
“test facility”? 

Mr. Jenkins. This is improvement of the facility at Port Orange, 
Fla. The facility which we have there consists of an area which we 
have obtained on a use permit from the Coast Guard with some 
buildings. 

There will be needed some additional piping, pumping, tank facili- 
ties, and a shelter or shed or two for testing of some of the distillation 
processes, and probably some fencing ¢ and maintenance 

Mr. Kirw AN. $220,000 is requested for “administration and co- 
ordination.” This is an increase of $50,600 over this year. Please 
tell us specifically how this increase will be used and why it is 
necessary ? 

Mr. Jenkins. This will include the statutory pay increase next 
year I understand, which was not included in that figure showing 
that difference. In addition we plan to employ two senior scientist- 
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engineers and their stenographic help which are badly needed to 
exchange and stimulate technical information in this widely dispersed 
program. 

USE OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. Public Law 85-883, which provided for the construc- 
tion of five demonstration plants, also reappropriated prior-year un- 
obligated balances of $62,746 for administration and technical serv- 
ices. Are these funds being used solely for the demonstration plant 
program ¢ 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes; they must be used solely for the demonstration 
plant program. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Kirwan. Under a new item, “Construction,” $300,000 is re- 
quested for initiating the demonstration plant program for 1960. 

Insert pages 11-13 in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Analysis by activities 





Amount Amount | Estimate, Increase 
Activity available, | available, | 1960 (+) de- 


| 
} 
1958 1959 crease (—) 


1, Engineering and design.................-..- 


Sees ; $150,000 | +$150,000 
Ti RGM. ok hacke keen csieenace 


be cite AES oii Aad ee a eae 150,000 | +150, 000 


do enksaes pdgeceshuanes coddacukenbesdtaesdinweuel Mickare inns ee 300,000 | +300, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 


This is the initial request under this appropriation head. 

Enactment of Public Law 85-883 (S.J. Res. 185) authorizes a second phase of 
the saline water conversion program. The new law, enacted September 2, 1958, 
provides for the construction, operation, and maintenance of not less than five 
Saline water conversion demonstration plants. The funds requested in this 
budget estimate are to be used solely for this demonstration-plant phase of the 
program. The other concurrent phase of the program is the continuation of 
research On and the development of improved low-cost processes for the con- 
version of saline water and which has been in progress pursuant to the Saline 
Water Act of July 3, 1952. Funds for the research and development phase of 
the program are being requested in a separate budget estimate. 

There is now being requested $300,000 for the demonstration-plant program 
for fiscal year 1960. These funds are for initiating the new program, making 
process selections, site location selections for five plants, and for the engineering 
designs for one plant. 

Under the new legislation, it is necessary to select both conversion processes 
and sites for the plants to be built. After a particular process and site are 
Selected, engineering work, including preparation of designs and specifications 
for plant construction becomes necessary. Funds being requested now will pro- 
vide for this engineering work on the first plants to be built under the demon- 
sration-plant program. 

Public Law 85-883 authorizes to be appropriated funds for three purposes 
Only: (1) the construction of the demonstration plants ($10 million) and such 
additional funds as may be necessary for (2) the operation and maintenance of 
such plants, and (3) the administration of the demonstration-plant program. 
The act stipulates that the Secretary of the Interior will enter into a contract or 
contracts for construction of the demonstration plants and shall enter into a 
Separate contract or contracts for the operation and maintenance of such plants. 
Thus, any operations of the Department, whatever they may be, in connection 
With the demonstration-plant program, except the actual construction, operation, 
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and maintenance of the plants themselves, must be included under the item / 
“Administration” of the program. This will include the establishment and main. 7 


tenance of cooperative agreements with States or public agencies in connection 


with any of the phases of the program, selection of the conversion processes to | 


be used, the site selections for the plants, selection of the architectural-engineer. 
ing firms, negotiation and administration of contracts with such firms for engi- 
neering designs, carrying out of procedures for obtaining contracts on plant con.- | 
struction, contracts for maintenance and operation, and for administration, 


supervision, and liaison duties in connection with the various design, construe | 


tion, and operation phases of the entire program, Furthermore, the time limita. | 
tions set forth in the act are such that all of the processes must be selected | 
before the end of fiscal year 1960 and, because a process is tide in closely with 
site, those should be selected along with the process. 

During fiscal year 1960 plans for the first plant will be completed and the con. | 
tract readied for execution so that construction could begin as soon as funds are 
made available in fiscal year 1961. In order to accomplish this, it is necessary | 
that a staff be completely organized during fiscal year 1960 with the various 
procedures and methods of carrying out the program definitely established and | 
ready for smooth operations in fiscal year 1960. Administrative expense for| 
fiscal year 1960 is estimated at $150,000. Recruitment for this staff will begin 
in the current year with funds authorized by Public Law 85-883. It is antici- 
pated that by the beginning of fiscal year 1960, staffing for the new program will 
be essentially complete. 


DEMONSTRATION PLANT AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Please summarize for the record the provisions of| 
Public Law 85-883 which was passed September 2, 1958 ? 

Mr. Jenkins. That law provides for the construction and opera-| 
tion of five demonstration plants. These demonstration plants ar 
defined in the law essentially as having capacity sufficient to dem-| 
onstrate the economic potential of the process. 

Of these five plants three are for the purpose of converting ses 
water, two for converting brackish waters. The three sea-water 
plants are to be located, one on the west coast, one on the gulf coast, 
one on the east coast. 

Of the brackish-water plants, one is to be located in the northem 
Great Plains and one in an arid area of the Southwest. 

Two of the sea-water plants are to have a capacity of not less than 
a million gallons daily of fresh water. One of the brackish-water 
plants is to have a capacity of not less than 250,000 gallons daily. 

The Secretary of the Interior is required to designate the type of 
process to be used in each one of the plants on a time schedule. The 
first designation must be made by March 2 of this year and the re 
mainder on 3-month intervals thereafter. 


| 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING WORK 


Mr. Kirwan. $150,000 of the request is for architectural and engi- 
neering work on the first demonstration conversion plant. Please ex- 
plain the basis for this estimate ? 

Mr. Jenxrns. It was felt that the type of process to be designated 
would govern in some degree, of course, the cost of that process. 
it is a brackish water process of 250,000 gallons the cost would b 
different than if it were a sea water process of a million gallons. Not 
having, at the present time, sufficient information to make that desig: 
nation of the process it was necessary to assume that the cost of the 
first plant or plants would be somewhat less than $2 million, which 
would be one-fifth of the total $10 million of the authorization. 
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On the assumption, then, that if the Secretary should designate a 
sea water plant of about that cost, the engineering work on it would 
be estimated at about this amount. 

If the first two plants to be built are of smaller size we might do 
some engineering work on the second plant also. 


COST OF PLANTS 


Mr. Krrwan. What is the estimated cost of one of those plants? 

Mr. Jenkins. A 1-million-gallon sea water plant would be estimated 
at about $114 million, up to $2 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would look over available Government 
land and facilities very carefully before you select sites and construct 
a lot of new buildings. For example, I understand the Navy has fa- 
cilities available at San Diego. 

Before you build, go look at this possibility. You have the same 
thing on the east coast, down in Florida. Perhaps we can save money 
by using available Government property. For example, there is no 
need to build new administration or service buildings, or housing, 
with all the installations we have. 

That is what we spoke about this morning with the Secretary. We 
should carefully review these possibilities before we set up in an en- 
tirely new location and incur a lot of unnecessary costs. 


ADMINISTRATION 


One hundred and fifty thousand dollars is requested for adminis- 
tration, 

Why is this amount required in 1960? 

Mr. Jenkins. My prepared statement has gone into that in great 
detail, including the many uses of that money. One principal reason 
for this amount is that this is the only fund outside of the contract 
money that we have for all of the work needed to get this $10 million 
program underway. 

STATE COOPERATION 


Mr. Kirwan. To what extent do you expect to receive State or local 
financial assistance under the demonstration plant program as au- 
thorized by the law ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, we can only guess at that at the 
moment. No State has actually appropriated funds for cooperation 
in the demonstration program. 

Some, however, have indicated very clearly that they intend to 
provide financial cooperation. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope so, for I believe that the States certainly 
should participate financially in this important program. For they 
are the ones who will benefit. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


Mr. Denton. I hate to take your time but you are familiar with 
this. I am a new member and I am not. You do part of this work 
by contract I presume. You have scientific institutions making inves- 
tigations for you? 

36292—59—_5 
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Mr. Jenkins. Yes, Mr. Denton. At first all of the work was done | 


in that way. Then in 1955 an amendment to law was enacted permit- 


ting the conduct of part of the work in existing Government labora- | 


tories and we have some of that underway in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Bureau of Standards. 
Mr. Denton. This $1,355,000, how much of that is contract work? 


i 


Mr. Jenkins. I can get that answer for the record. I would say 75 | 


percent work or more. 
Mr. Denton. Who decides on letting these contracts? 


Do you have some board that passes on it? How do you decide | 


what contracts you will let? 


Mr. Jenkins. We have a procedure that has been worked out over | 


a period of 6 years. The work to be done is the basis on which a con- 
tract is let, the need for the work, the scientific merit, and the feasibil- 
ity of the proposal as to its cost. That is reviewed by a panel of con- 
sultants consisting of the best experts that we can find in the country. 

We have about 60 consultants each in this particular field, and we 
select the ones particularly specialized in that one field, and have three 


or four or five of them give a rigorous evaluation of the new work | 


before the contract is let. 


LABORATORIES AND DEMONSTRATION PLANTS 


Mr. Denton. These laboratories that you have, where are they lo- 
cated ? 
Mr. Jenkins. The contract work ? 


Mr. Denton. You said that in 1955 you were authorized by the | 


law to establish laboratories and do this work yourself. Where are 
those laboratories located ¢ 

Mr. Jenxtns. I didn’t make myself clear on that. The law author. 
ized the use of existing Government laboratories and we are using the | 
existing Bureau of Reclamation laboratory, the existing Bureau of 
Standards laboratory at present. 

Mr. Denton. Just the two? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. One in Denver and one in the District of Co 
lumbia. 

Mr. Denton. These demonstrations plants that you are going to 
build, are they laboratories or just what do they do? 

Mr. Jenxins. No. Those are actual production plants still having 
some aspect of improvement, but they are larger than anything that 
has been built by the Government so far, you see. They are the next 
step in a logical research and dev elopment’ program. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 


OSMOSIS PROCESS 


Mr. JeNsEN. This morning we went into this matter of saline water 
conversion quite extensively with Secretary Seaton for the reason, Mr. 
Jenkins, that I am quite sure every member of this committee and 
many members of the Congress and millions of people are greatly in- 
terested in this program. 

It. is very essential to the economy of our country. 

You have used a word or two to describe the different methods, the 
different systems of your conversion plants today that I believe we 
should define for the record, what is osmosis? 
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Mr. Jenkins. We have two processes based on the principal of os- 
mosis. One is referred to as reverse osmosis, and I think that is the 
one which you are asking about probably. 

Mr. JENsEN. What is the nature of the process? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. Certain types of membranes are known as 
osmotic membranes. A carrot skin is one. When such a membrane 
is placed between two bodies of water having different salinities, a 
pressure is created on the one side and the fresher water having the 
lower salinity passes through to the side which has the higher salinity. 

This creates a very high pressure, depending upon the salinity con- 
tent. It was argued in the beginning, 4 or 5 years ago, by one of the 
process proposers that if this osmotic pressure could be overcome 
mechanically, the fresh water itself would be forced back through this 
membrane in what we call then reverse osmosis. 

This was tried. The problem was to find membranes that would 
perform this function. The existing membranes were screened, and 
a few were found. Then it was considered necessary to proceed on a 
basis of determining the scientific reason for some of these mem- 
branes operating as they do, and a basic research program was under- 
taken to determine why some membranes operate this way and why 
others do not, and if possible then to design the new membranes 
rather than to seek for existing membranes that are commercially 
available. 

Meanwhile a small plant was built, a laboratory plant, and it was 
found that with these few membranes that were available, and cellu- 
lose acetate is one, that this phenomena will operate. The salinity of 
sea water was reduced by 97 percent in one pass, but the rate was 
very low and the membranes have low durability. So we have been 
seeking to develop better membranes and now to build a small pilot 
plant. 

Mr. Jensen. What method is showing the most promise as of this 
date, would you say ? 

If you would rather tell us off the record, why go ahead. 

Mr. JenxiNs. I thank you. 

Mr. Jensen. I realize you don’t want to get into controversies with 
any of the different groups. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Another reason is that none of the processes have 
reached the ultimate yet and when we make a public statement that 
one seems better than another, some of those whom we have been 
trying to encourage in the other processes become discouraged. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. Are you satisfied with the new organizational setup 
which the Secretary explained quite in full to us today? 

Mr. Jenkins. It seems workable. I think it is going to be an im- 
provement. Parts are needed very much. Other parts have been 
in effect. for some time. 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Jensen. You are asking for how much more money this year 
than we gave you last year? 

Mr. Jenkins. For the research and development program we are 
asking for an increase of $170,600, including about $40,000 for admin- 
istration and taking into account the salary increases. 
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Mr. JenseN. You feel you are not cramped for funds, that you are | 
going as fast as you properly should go in this program with the| 
amount of money that you are requesting? 

Mr. Jenkins. I think this request which is the largest that has} 
ever been made will be very helpful to us. There is certain develop- 
ment work at present, but, of course, there is the limitation on the 
5-year prorated share. Wedo not wish to go over that. | 

: 


COOPERATION FROM NON-FEDERAL SOURCES 


Mr. Jensen. Are you satisfied with the cooperation you are getting 
from the universities and colleges that you deal with in this field ? 

Mr. Jenxrns. Mr. Jensen, we are satisfied with the quality of that} 
cooperation. However, as I have explained to the committee several | 
times, we would like more cooperation. It is up to us to go out and | 
get it. With these additional people we can do so. 

Mr. Jensen. Are there any States in the union where the legislate | 
has appropriated money for such a program ? 
Mr. Jenxins. Yes,sir. This goes back to Chairman Kirwan’s ques. | 
tion regarding the demonstration plant program. At present we have | 
two cooperative agreements with States, one with California and one} 
with New Mexico. They are general in nature for cooperation and| 
exchanging of information. But the one with California was sup-| 
plemented in our research and development program and the State 
actually supplied $40,000 for some research and development work in | 
flash distillation and we supplied $57,985. The total cost is $97,985. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that the total Seer the State of California is| 
furnishing for this great important program? The State where the 
ocean water is moving in after they take the water out of the ground} 
for irrigation and the salt water is coming in and rising up and de 
stroying their crops? I would think they would be putting a lot of| 
money into this research program. 

Mr. Jenxrns. No, sir. That $40,000 is the extent of the direct 
financial cooperation on the one research and development program 
in which each pays part of the cost. 

However, the State of California has for several years had its own 
small research and development program in this field in which they 
have had about $50,000 or $75,000 a year which has been allotted to the 
University of California. 

But for the present fiscal year that amount was increased greatly 
up to, I believe, $450,000 for the present year. 

Mr. Jensen. That sounds better because they do have a real prob 
lem out there. I presume they have the most urgent problem of any 
State in the Union because of the fact that so much water is taker 
out of the ground for irrigation purposes all along on the west coast 

So I am glad to know that California is appropriating quite 4 
large sum of money in this field. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton. 


TYPES OF WORK 


Mr. Fenton. You are just asking for a small increase, are you not, 
over this year? 
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Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. The biggest increase I see here is in services per- 
formed by laboratories in the amount of $90,000. 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. a" 

Mr. Fenron. Most of the contractural services go to these institu- 
tions, colleges and so forth, do they not ? 

Mr. Jenkins. At the present time more is going into the pilot plant 
work. Less than half is going to the universities. The pilot plant 
work is more expensive. 

Mr. Fenton. I wonder whether you could give us a brief descrip- 
tion of these various types of processes that you have ? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. You can put it in the record. I think, Mr. Chairman, 
we ought to have a little description of these various processes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Whatever you want to do, Doctor. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROCESSES CURRENTLY BEING STUDIED 


1. Vapor compression distillation.—This process is an application of the heat 
pump. Vapor from the evaporator is compressed until it is about 10° F. hotter 
than when originally formed. Then it is returned to the evaporator where it 
condenses into water. In so doing, it gives up heat in sufficient amounts to 
evaporate more water. The input energy here is mechanical (power to drive 
the compressor) rather than thermal for boiling the water directly. 

2. Multiple effect distillation—Several boiling chambers or “effects” are used 
to achieve greater efficiency of heat utilization. Steam from a boiler evaporates 
part of the sea water in the first effect chamber. The vapor from the first effect 
moves to the next effect where it passes on its heat, causing evaporation of brine 
in the second effect. This process is repeated through several effects. The 
greater the number of effects, the greater the economy of heat utilization. Each 
successive effect, of course, evaporates less water than the previous one. There- 
fore, the added capital cost of added effects must be balanced against the value of 
the additional water produced. This type of plant requires a source of steam, 
normally from a fuel-fired boiler. 

3. Flash evaporation.—In flash evaporation, water at a given pressure and 
temperature is released into a chamber of slightly lower pressure where the 
liquid flashes into vapor, and subsequently is condensed. Most of the salts 
separate out upon flashing and scaling is thus largely eliminated, although some, 
particularly the sulfates, may partially separate in the boiler prior to vaporiza- 
tion. A vacuum flash-type multiple-effect distilling plant is based on the progres- 
sive heating of sea water feed to a temperature of approximately 180° F. and 
the subsequent flashing of same into various successive chambers operating under 
vacuum. 

4. Freezing—Sea water freezes at about —6° F. Above that temperature, 
the frozen water consists of small crystals of pure ice and a brine containing the 
several dissolved salts. Mechanical separation of the ice-brine mixture has been 
found to be feasible. The principal advantages of this process are that its 
energy requirements are theoretically much less than in distillation and there is 
minimum scale and corrosion at frigid temperatures. On the other hand, the 
mechanical problems are greater in moving ice than in handling liquids or vapors. 

5. Hlectric membrane process (electrodialysis) —When a salt is dissolved 
in water, its molecules split into electrically charged negative and positive ions. 
When electrodes are placed in a solution of sodium chloride, for example, the 
hegative ions (chloride) are attracted toward the positively charged electrode 
and the positive ions (sodium) are attracted toward the negatively charged 
electrode. The saline water is fed into compartments divided by special plastic 
membranes able to pass ions but not water. The membranes are placed in a 
stack within which they alternate between membranes which are capable of 
passing only negative ions and membranes which are capable of passing only 
positive ions. As the ions migrate toward one of the other electrode, the ions 
become concentrated in alternate compartments, while the water between those 
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compartments becomes fresh and is withdrawn. Thus, unlike distillation, which 
removes the water from the salt, electrodialysis removes the salt from the 
water. The greater the salinity of the water, the more electric current is re 
quired to draw the salt ions from the solution. This procéss is generally re 
garded as better suited for conversion of brackish rather than sea water. 
Equipment of this type primarily for desalting brackish water is being manufac 
tured and used both in the United States and abroad. Up to this time, the mem- 
brane process has not been perfected to desalt sea water as economically as by 
distillation. 

6. Osmionic process.—Like electrodialysis, this process employs ion-selective 
plastic membranes. It is novel, however, in that no electric power supply or 
other artifically applied energy is needed. Instead, a supply of highly concen- 
trated brine is used together with the feed water to be converted, which is less 
saline. The electrical charge of the ions in the strong brine supplies the driving 
power to push the salt ions through the membranes. In its simplest form, three 
membrane cells containing feed water are immersed in the concentrated brine. 
Two cells of feed water then become more saline, while one cell of feed water 
and the surrounding heavy brine immersion become less saline. The brine im- 
mersion must, of course, be regularly reconcentrated. This can be done, for 
example, by solar evaporation, using sunlight as the basic source of energy. 
The process is still in the laboratory stage. 

7. Solar distillation.—This is the method of nature, evaporating the waters of 
the oceans and land surface, and producing rain as the evaporated water and 
air are chilled. Present research with this method involves solar evaporation 


of saline water in basins under glass or transparent plastic, and condensation of | 


Sere eer ere ran 


the vapor on the cooler undersurface of the glass or plastic to form distilled | 


water. Because sunlight is a relatively diffuse heat source, a comparatively 
large surface area of saline water must be exposed to obtain a given quantity 
of distilled water. Hence, while the energy for this process is free, the apparatus 
takes much space and has the disadvantages of large capital and maintenance 
eosts in relation to the quantity of water produced. Its utility is reduced at 
night, on cloudy days, and in periods when the sun is low. 

8. Reverse osmosis—Osmosis is a natural physical process wherein a fluid 
moves through a membrane into a more concentrated solution, and thus diluting 
the latter. The membrane passes water molecules, unlike the ion-selective mem- 
branes used in the electrodialysis and osmionic processes discussed above. How- 
ever, if enough outside pressure is applied to the salt solution to overbalance 
the natural osmotic pressure of the fresh water, the water molecules in the 
salt solution will be forced through the membrane to the fresh water side, leav- 
ing most of the salt behind. This process, attractive because of its lower energy 
requirement, is still in the laboratory stage. 

9. Solvent extraction.—This process might be described as liquid-liquid ex- 
traction, using certain synthetic liquids which will absorb large quantities of 
pure water out of the salt solution, leaving the salt behind in the remaining 
water. The absorbing liquid is then separated from the pure water by the appli- 
cation of heat. Research to synthesize more effective absorbing compounds and 
to achieve better process cycling is continuing. 

10. Ion exchange.—Certain substances have the ability to absorb ions from 
a saline solution. Thus, the salt is removed from the water by a process some 
what analagous to that used in a household water softener. The absorbing 
agent must, however, be regenerated chemically for continued use. The ex 
pense of this regeneration makes the ion-exchange process excessively costly at 
present except for very low initial saline concentration. Research is being 
done, however, to achieve more economical regeneration by using heat, instead 
of chemicals. 


LOCATION OF DEMONSTRATION PLANT 


Mr. Fenton. Where will this first pilot plant authorized by last 
year’s legislation be stationed ? 

Mr. Jenxins. The sites have not been selected yet. There have been 
upward of 50 or more requests for considerations of different sites 
that have come to us from around the country, all the way from New 
ua rm down the Atlantic coast across the gulf coast and up to 
the State of Washington on the west coast, and in most of the West 
ern Plain States. 
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We have worked out a set of guides for obtaining information on 
such sites needed for making the selections. The people who are in- 
terested in having their locations considered are sending this infor- 
mation to us. The law is not specific on this subject. It requires that 
plants be constructed only in general areas of the west coast, east coast, 
et cetera, but the law is more specific on the selection of processes. 

Therefore, we are going about the selection of the process first on 
the basis that the process to be demonstrated and developed will in a 
measure govern the selection of a site. 

Mr. Fenton. Did I understand you to say that on March 2 of 
this year you will have to determine the first process ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. But you have not decided on that yet nor have you 
decided on the site for that? 

Mr. Jenkins. That is right. Both are under study. 


WORK ON ACID MINE WATER 


Mr. Fenton. Does the authorization for this work include study 
of acid mine water ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. We have felt that it is our responsibility 
to endeavor to develop processes that would demineralize or remove 
the salt from any water for whatever it may be for purposes set forth 
in the act, industrial, agricultural and municipal and other purposes. 

Mr. Fenton. As you probably know in the mining regions there are 
billions upon billions of gallons of acid mine water that could be of 
great value if we had some process of treating that? 

Mr. Jenkins. Some of the processes we are working on would be 
suitable for treatment of those waters in general. I am not sure that 
some would be suitable for use on waters which are highly acid, but 
certainly the distillation processes should be in general suitable for 
improvement of those waters. 

Mr. Fenton. That would be of great help in those areas, I know. 

I think that is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Thomson. 


LOCAL PARTICIPATION IN CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. TuHomson. On these three pilot plants, Mr. Director, as I un- 
derstood you, there is no local participation in sight to assist in their 
construction. That is the way I understood the answer to the chair- 
man’s question. 

Mr. Jenxins. We think there is some in sight, but it has not been 
firmed up. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is there any anticipation of private participation ? 

_ Mr. Jenkins. Some industrial development agencies have expressed 
interest but I cannot think of any direct offers from an industry. 
I would want to check our file, though. 

_ Mr. Tuomson. They cannot be very serious offers of participation 
if you cannot recall them. On the 250,000 gallon plant, or a million 
gallon water plant, have you looked ahead to figure out who would 
get that water after it was purified, who it would be sold to, and the 
sales price ? 

Are you working on that? 
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Mr. JenxKINs. Yes, sir. 


supplies, the saleability of the product. 


Mr. Tomson. I just wanted to be sure that you were taking that | 


into consideration. 
Thank you very much. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Kirwan. 
before us. 


OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 


WITNESSES 


R. S. FOWLER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
R. W. SLIGHT, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and panne 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 


Coordination of oil and gas activities (total obligati $345, 721 $371, 200 
Financing: 

Compirative transfers to other accounts. - - 194, 933 217, 600 

Unobligated balance no longer available _- 21, 896 


New obligational authority 562, 550 
New obligational authority: 
Appropristio -- Beets ee 
Transferred to— 
“Salaries and expens 


585, 000 


s,”’ Office of the 


Stat. 243) is a , en —11, 000 
‘Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands” (72 Stat 54). —11, 450 
Appropriation (adjusted) _.- tion 562, 550 | 543, 500 


Proposed supplemental due to pay 


increases - . Wor saneia ds bit | 





Object classification 


1958 actual 


1959 estimate 














Total number of permanent positions a 5 39 36 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions tthe . 1 1 
Average number of all employees. - - 32 34 
Number of employees at end of year-- 28 34 
Average GS grade and salary 10.3 $8,056 | 10.2 $8,794 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent p%sitions $258, 787 $286, 500 
Positions other than permanent 2, 675 5, 000 
Other personal services _ __- ena 1,015 | 1, 700 
"EUR SIGTOONGL SOEWIONS.... < 5.522. 50<~55s =. -e~nes 262, 477 293, 200 
02 Travel - 13, 359 11, 500 
03 Transportation of things______- : eek eene — 87 100 
04 Communication services___- : aie = 5, 430 4, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction.____...__- i 5, 910 2, 700 
07 Other contractual services ___........__.-- 3. 236 4,000 
Services performed by other agencies 34, 846 33, 500 
08 Supplies and materials___.___- ees Las cdak sewed cae 2, 529 2, 700 
Be er ee Stee aki eee nonce 1, 669 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, -and contributions....____________--___- 15, 877 18, 600 
13 R efunds, awards, and indemnities_-___- siemeidwwcdwine 200 300 
15 Taxes and assessments Satan tn date eth 101 100 
‘Twhal Gbiipations........6<6cu seuss ee ; eae! 345, 721 371, 200 


588. 800 | 


543, 500 | 


7 Oe Ves anpasangen 





Those are two or three of the many factors | 
we are considering in locating the plants, the cost of present water | 


Thank you very much, gentlemen, for appearing | 


1960 estimate | 


$390, 00 


1960 estimate 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Fowler, you may proceed if you wish. 

Mr. Fowter. Captain Carson, the Director, is out of the country 
on official duties, and tenders his apologies for not being here. I 
have a prepared statement which was originally designed for Captain 
Carson. Do you want me to read it ? 

Mr. Kirwan. If it is a short statement, you can, or if it is long, 
insert it in the record. 

Mr. Fowter. I will read it. 

The budget request for the fiscal year 1960 is $390,000, which in- 
volves an bag ase of $37,300 for foreign petroleum supply-demand 
studies. does not include funds for administration of the Con- 
nally Hot Oil” Act which has been transferred to the Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior. 

This request does not include funds for civil defense activities, 
including Operation Alert, 1959; partial staffing of OCDM regional 
offices; cooperative arrangements with State and local civil defense 
officials for emergency planning; security checks for the oil and gas 
national defense executive reserve; and, the review and updating “of 
a special petroleum long-range supply-demand study. Funds for 
these activities are contained in a request to be submitted by the OF- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 


The responsibilities of the Office of Oil and Gas fall in the general 
categories of those having to do with coordination of the Govern- 
ment’s national oil and gas policies; liaison between the Federal 
Government and the interstate oil compact commission, State oil 
and gas regulatory bodies, and the oil and gas and allied industries; 
participation in meetings of Petroleum Planning Committee of 
NATO, and the Oil Committees of the Organization for European 
Economie Cooperating; and regular and special petroleum supply- 
demand studies, both domestic and worldwide. 

While our Nation’s statesmen strive to maintain peace in the world, 
we in the Office of Oil and Gas endeavor to keep abreast of the 
world’s petroleum situation so as to be in a position to know what this 
country may be able to contribute petroleum and gaswise under 
peacetime, emergency, or wartime conditions. 

In view of the unstable conditions in the Far East and Middle 
East and the rapid evolution in military tactics, it will be necessary 
to make and continuously update periodic short-term and long-range 
petroleum studies, both domestic and worldwide. So I cannot empha- 
size too strongly the Government’s need for the periodic worldwide 
surveys and reports. 

To discharge its responsibilities, the Office of Oil and Gas must 
utilize information and data available to it in Government agencies, 
the petroleum, gas, and allied industries, and trade sources. Beyond 
that it is necessary to get specialized information and data through 
the National Petroleum Council and the Military Petroleum Advisory 
Board. As I look ahead, we need to rely upon these sources for accu- 
rate and timely advice and information. 
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Another important responsibility of the Office of Oil and Gas is 
in connection with the petroleum planning activities of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

A member of our staff represents the United States as petroleum 
adviser to the NATO Petroleum Planning Committee at all meetings 
of the Committee, and as chairman of its Working Group. This 
requires advance preparation of important papers and reports to 
assist in sound petroleum planning. The meetings are held in Europe 
and require participation by U.S. officials. The closest possible col- 
laboration of this Office, particularly with the Departments of State 
and Defense, is necessary to insure coordination on overall petroleum 
and gas planning. 

The Office of Oil and Gas will continue to render another important 
service to other agencies of the Government, to Members of Congress 
and congressional committees, the States, and the general public, in 
advice and staff assistance given day by day on problems and in- 
quiries with respect to petroleum and gas. The staff also participates 
in the work of interagency or intra-agency committees where petro- 
leum and gas or their products are involved. 

The methods for collecting and analyzing data relating to foreign 
petroleum supply-demand have changed. Prior to 1955, and during 
the Middle East emergency, most of this work was accomplished by 
industry committees at no cost to the Federal Government. 

However, because of amendments to the Voluntary Agreement Re- 
lating to Foreign Petroleum Supply, the Office of Oil and Gas must 
now accomplish most of the collecting and analyzing of supply- 
demand data with Government personnel. Although this will place 
a larger workload upon the staff of the Office of Oil and Gas, I do not 
believe it will be necessary to have a larger staff than shown in the 
budget request for the fiscal year 1960. 

This field of foreign petroleum supply-demand studies is where the 
small increase in staff (5) is needed. There has been a time lag since 
the industry committee completed its last study. Due to unstable 
world conditions this information must be updated and expanded 
promptly. The increase of $37,300 is necessary to provide funds for 
the urgently needed expansion in this activity. 

In addition to the funds for personal services, the requested in- 
crease contains a small amount for added costs for travel, communi- 
cations, printing and reproduction, and contributions to the civil serv- 
ice retirement fund. 

Favorable action on this request for an appropriation of $390,000 
is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Kirwan. $390,000 is requested for 1960. After adjustments for 
transfer of the Connally “hot oil” function to Geological Survey and 
Pay Act, the estimate is an increase of $18,800 over 1959? 

Mr. Fowter. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 15-23 in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


The Office of Oil and Gas is a staff organization primarily responsible for the 
coordination of Federal oil and gas policies and activities. 
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PROGRAM FOR PAST YEAR 


Provided advice and assistance to Federal and State agencies, Members of 
Congress, congressional committees, industry, foreign governments and private 
citizens on oil and gas matters or activities. 

Collaborated with the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization and the De- 
partments of State and Defense on petroleum problems involved in potential 
and actual crises in the Far East, the Middle East, and Western Europe. 

Participated in meetings of the Petroleum Planning Committee of NATO. 

Conducted regular and special petroleum supply-demand studies both domestic 
and worldwide. 

PROGRAM CHANGES 


Any changes in the normal flow of petroleum and gas results in a shift of em- 
phasis of the activities of the Office of Oil and Gas. This may result from spe- 
cific situations such as those involved in Quemoy, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, or 
Berlin; petroleum transportation system breakdowns, such as seizure of Suez, 
strikes or severe winter weather; breaks in pipelines whether due to natural 
causes or causes such as the destruction of pumping stations in Syria during the 
Suez crisis; and shortages or surpluses in supplies of petroleum and gas due to 
changes in economic conditions at home or abroad. 

The administration of the Connally “Hot Oil” Act has been transferred to the 
Geological Survey, Department of the Interior. 


PROGRAMS FOR BUDGET YEAR 


Most programs are expected to continue during the fiscal year 1960. The oil 
and gas activities must be flexible in order to meet specific situations at any 
given time. 

LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Transfer of Administration of Connally “Hot Oil” Act to Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior. 


Appropriation adiusted, 1006. oi eek eee $562, 550 
Comparative transfer of the Connally “hot oil” function to Geologi- 
MRE ee Vs a en St le See ee ee ee ee —194, 933 
Total amount avaliable, 190G..~. 2b ee eh 367, 617 
BUDPORTTERION;  'SO00 65s on. oc Sh ict ee ee ee 525, 000 
Supplemental appropriation, 1900s. eo. cee. ccc ee wc 18, 500 
Total appropriation, 19600) 2523025 oo ek he ek etn 543, 500 
Comparative transfer of the Connally “hot oil’ function to Geologi- 
Ol Barres. oe ee oe ee eee ee ae eee ee — 217, 600 
Adjustment for anticipated pay act supplemental (Public Law 
De here Ss a eee i pe 45, 300 
Total arsount available, 1960s. si aos ck ek ee eee hc 371, 200 


SUMMARY OF INCREASE AND DECREASE 1960 


Security investigations to be financed by Office of Civil and Defense 


SRR OOE NUE EIEN a a ars —18, 500 
Increase in foreign petroleum supply function_.___.__.______._______ +37, 300 
Diet elias) 29006 ase ce helt eo ees +18, 800 
Budget -ostimpte T1900 i ne sel cess aes 390, 000 











Analysis by activities 





er 
|} Amount | Amount Estimate | Increase 
Activity | available | available 1960 (+) de- 
1958 1959 1 crease (—) 
| | 
FR ae ES a Te eee 
Coordination of oil and gas activities. ............... $345, 721 $371, 200 $390, 000 +-$18, 890 
Unobligated balance no longer available. Gao -| 21,896 |.-..------ Saw csccceleliesteuesecen 
ee i die ammiane | 367, 617 | 371, 200 390, 000 +18, 800 


1 Adjusted to include proposed supplemental pay increases. 
JUSTIFICATION 


The estimate of $390,000 is an increase of $18,800 over the amount available 
for fiscal year 1959. 

General.—The Office of Oil and Gas, under the supervision of the Assistant 
Secretary—Mineral Resources: 

1. Provides staff advice and assistance to the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Assistant Secretary, and the Secretariat in the development, coordination, and 
management of programs and functions relating to oil and gas which are as- 
Signed to the Department of the Interior by the President or the Congress. 

2. Provides leadership in obtaining the coordination and unification of oil 
and gas policies and related administrative activities of Federal agencies and 
enlists their cooperation to assure adequate development, distribution, and 
utilization of petroleum and gas resources and facilities to meet both civilian 
and military requirements in time of peace or national emergency. 

3. Serves as the principal channel of communication between the Federal 
Government and the Interstate Oil Compact Commission, State regulatory bod- 
ies, and the petroleum and gas industries. 

4. Represents the United States on NATO’s Petroleum Planning Committee 
and furnishes the chairman for the working group thereof. 

5. Participates as an observer and supplies technical information and advice 
on oil matters in the work of the Petroleum Committee of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. Collaborates with the Departments of 
State and Defense in the development of petroleum policies of the United States 
in connection with the countries of Western Europe. 

6. Carries out functions and responsibilities authorized by the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, and delegated to the Secretary of the Interior 
by and under Executive Order 10480, as amended, and Defense Mobilization 
Orders I-7, as amended, and I-13, with respect to petroleum and gas. However, 
the Secretary of the Interior has not delegated to the Office any authority to 
issue defense orders and directives relating to petroleum and gas. 

7. Provides advice and assistance to the Administrator, Voluntary Oil Import 
Program, in carrying out the recommendations of the President’s Special Cabinet 
Committee to limit crude oil imports into this country. 

8. Provides advice and assistance on petroleum and gas matters to the Diree 
tor, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, in connection with his responsibili- 
ties as Chairman, President’s Cabinet Committee on Energy Supplies and 
Resources Policy. 

COORDINATION OF OIL AND GAS ACTIVITIES 


Evaluation and forecasting.—The Office of Oil and Gas is the only Govern- 
ment office that consolidates military, industrial, and civilian petroleum re 
quirements, correlates these requirements with probable availability of petroleum 
and gas, and makes comprehensive wartime petroleum and gas supply-demand 
surveys. Prepares forecasts of the probable availability of petroleum and gas 
to meet the peacetime requirements of the United States and the friendly for- 
eign nations from all sources at home and abroad. In close collaboration with 
the military and the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization conducts wartime 
petroleum and gas supply-demand surveys to coordinate probable military de 
mands with essential civilian and industrial demands of this Nation and the 
friendly foreign nations to meet wartime requirements. 

Information on petroleum and gas supply and demand is available from 
many sources. Federal sources include Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, Federal Power Commission, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or any agency developing, maintaining, and publishing data which 
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have a bearing on petroleum and gas supply. Additional sources include the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission, Texas Railroad Commission, Illinois Geo- 
logical Survey, State Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers, and 
other State bodies. Industry sources include information regularly published 
by oil and gas trade associations and by direct contact with the executives in 
the oil and gas industry. 

Additional information is obtained by utilizing the services of industry ad- 
visory councils, boards, and committees established by the Secretary of the 
Interior. These include the National Petroleum Council, which provides the 
services of the best qualified men in the oil and gas industries on broad techni- 
eal matters concerning petroleum and gas; the Military Petroleum Advisory 
Board, a special group of expert technical advisers which deals with and advises 
the Department of the Interior, Department of Defense, and Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization on highly confidential questions involving petroleum and 
gas preparedness and mobilization planning; and the Foreign Petroleum Supply 
Committee set up under the voluntary agreement relating to foreign petroleum 
supply which provides an advisory service pertaining to sources and methods 
for obtaining petroleum supply and demand information for all foreign countries 
of the free world, and develop plans of action to prevent, eliminate, or allevi- 
ate shortages of petroleum supplies which threaten to affect adversely the de- 
fense mobilization programs of the United States. 

These correlations of the probable petroleum and gas supplies available with 
probable wartime demands disclose areas of potential deficiencies. The Office of 
Oil and Gas then devises ways to alleviate or prevent such deficiencies. 

Coordination and staff assistance.—The Office of Oil and Gas will continue to 
provide leadership in coordination of Federal oil and gas policies and adminis- 
tration thereof. It will provide staff assistance and advice on a wide range of 
oil and gas matters to the Congress, its committees, and to the Department of 
the Interior, Department of Defense, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, and to other Government agencies including the Departments of State, 
Agriculture, and Commerce, and any others concerned with petroleum and gas 
and the supply thereof. 

Cooperation with State oil and gas bodies.—The Office of Oil and Gas will con- 
tinue to maintain close cooperation between Government and the oil-producing 
States and the State conservation bodies thereof, as well as the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission on which the Director, Office of Oil and Gas, serves as the 
Department’s official representative. 

Cooperation with oil and gas industries.—The Office of Oil and Gas will con- 
tinue to provide a channel of communication between the Government and the 
petroleum and gas industries through the established councils, committees, and 
boards, and by direct personal contact with industry leaders and representatives. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization.—The Office of Oil and Gas will continue 
to supply a petroleum adviser to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s Petro- 
leum Planning Committee and the Chairman of that Committee’s working group, 
thus participating actively in NATO’s petroleum planning. 

Organization for European Economic Cooperation.—The Office of Oil and Gas 
will continue to supply a petroleum observer to the Organization for European 
Economie Cooperation’s Petroleum Planning Committee and any petroleum sub- 
committees thereof. 

Voluntary oil import program.—The Office of Oil and Gas will continue to 
provide staff assistance and advice on oil and gas supply-demand problems affect- 
ing the oil import program. 

Cooperation with friendly nations—The Office of Oil and Gas will continue to 
cooperate with certain governments, and special committees thereof, in order 
to coordinate petroleum and gas information for the United States and the 
friendly foreign nations of the world. Some of the committees are (1) the 
British Oil Supply Advisory Committee composed of representatives of British 
and Dutch oil companies (2) Oil Emergency London Advisory Committee com- 
posed of representatives of British, Dutch and French oil companies, and (3) 
petroleum industry advisory groups appointed by the Organization for European 
Economie Cooperation composed of 17 friendly European nations. 

Foreign petroleum supply activities.—Prior to fiscal year 1957, information on 
foreign petroleum operations needed by the Department of Defense and the 
Office was obtained through an industry committee, the Foreign Petroleum Sup- 
ply Committee, at no cost to the Federal Government. Salaries and expenses of 
its staff were paid by this industry committee. In the spring of 1956, the volun- 
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tary agreement relating to foreign petroleum supply, under which the committee 
functioned, was amended at the request of the Department of Justice requir- 
ing the Office of Oil and Gas to supply personnel to collect, analyze and 
evaluate foreign petroleum information needed by Government. The appro- 
priation was increased for fiscal 1957 to permit the hiring of additional personnel 
for that purpose. But the Suez crisis, the petroleum emergency caused by the 
seizure of the Suez Canal by Egypt and sabotage of a Middle East pipeline, post- 
poned completion of the changeover from industry staff to full-time salaried 
Government staff. During that emergency, the petroleum industry collected the 
necessary information for Government utilizing their own staff. As a result, the 
Office of Oil and Gas did not complete the planned increase in its staff during fiscal 
1957. Although the funds were not expended in fiscal 1957, they are now required 
in order for this office and, through it, the Federal Government, to have adequate 
petroleum information for both emergency planning and day-to-day operations, 

The Department of Justice action was the direct result of the 1955 amend- 
ments to the Defense Production Act. These changes require the Office of Oil 
and Gas to— 

(1) Collect, consolidate, analyze, and adjust information and data on foreign 
petroleum operations. Prepare supply and demand estimates of petroleum and 
petroleum products needed in and available from the friendly foreign nations, 
These estimates will include the type of facilities needed and available for the 
production, processing, storage and distribution of petroleum and petroleum 
products. Evaluate this information in light of criteria furnished by the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization, the Department of Defense, and other inter- 
ested agencies and develop supply and demand forecasts pertaining to petroleum, 
petroleum products, and facilities for use in defense planning. 

(2) Furnish a full-time salaried Government employee to serve as Chairman of 
the Foreign Petroleum Supply Committee and each of five subcommittees. 

(3) Determine the source and methods to be used in the collection of informa- 
tion and data on foreign petroleum operations based upon facts developed in 
meetings of the foregoing committees. 

(4) Determine the reliability of sources and accuracy of overall estimates 
based upon facts developed in meetings of the foregoing committees and/or con- 
sultation with officials of the oil companies participating in the voluntary agree- 
ment program. 

(5) Develop plans of operation to carry out the long-range and short-term 
petroleum programs incorporated in the overall civilian and military defense 
plans on a worldwide basis. Maintain liaison with the foregoing committees 
and officials of the oil companies participating in the voluntary agreement pro- 
gram to obtain optimum cooperation in maintaining and revising these petroleum 
programs to meet changing conditions. 

(6) Prepare and reproduce the required reports, forecasts, and plans of action 
developed in connection with these foreign petroleum operations. 

Funds in the amount of $37,300 are required for this activity. This will pro 
vide five positions which are distributed as follows: One commodity industry 
analyst, three statistical assistants and one clerk-stenographer. 
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Personnel staffing summary 


























Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 
Organizational unit | | 
| Posi-| Salary | Posi-| Salary | Posi-| Salary 
| tions | | tions | | tions 
| 
Director, Office of Oil and Gas: | 
Office of the Director . 6 | $46, 550 6 | $51,376 6 $51, 542 
Administrative Office- 3 20, 725 3 23, 025 | 3 23, 170 
Assistant Director, Oil and Gas Oper: itions: 
Office of the Assistant Director 223 4; 31, 4) 34,153 4 34, 549 
Production pee 2| 25, 2 27, 956 2 27, 956 
Refining and Natural Gasoline__- | 4/ 32, 4 35, 900 4 36, 670 
Transportation and Storage __ a 3 | 26,890 | 2 16, 973 2 17, 118 
Gas Transmission and Distribution___ ~ 1 | , 610 | 1 12, 77 1 13, 083 
Assistant Director, Programing, NATO, and Volun- |! | 
tary Agreement Operations: | | 
Office of the Assistant Director 2| 18,450] 2] 20,321 2| 20,571 
Programing (Domestic) - 6 42, 285 6 46, 634 6 47, 340 
Programing (Foreign). 4 29, 925 3] 20,488 | 7 51, 645 
NATO 2; 11,200; 1] 8341] 2 12, 646 
Voluntary Agreement Operations__---- 2) 16,945 2 | 18, 657 | 2 18, 969 
I te i ee ee eae eS 39} 314,215 | 36 | "316, 595 41 355, 259 








PETROLEUM AND GAS SITUATION 


Mr. Kirwan. In summary, what is the current petroleum and gas 
supply and demand situation, and what is the outlook for the future? 

Mr. Fowter. Figuring domestically, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Fowrrer. For the moment, we have a closed-in production of 
somewhere around 214 million barrels a day. The demand, according 
tothe Bureau of Mines, will probably increase from 21% to 3 percent in 
the next year, so we have adequate supplies on hand to meet our own 
requirements. 

One of the problems that does confront us and bothers us is the fact 
that there has been a decrease over the past few years in the amount 
of exploration work, wildcatting, and the development of additional 
wells to add to our proved reserves. For the next year we see no cause 
foralarm. In the long range, there may be cause for alarm. 


VOLUNTARY IMPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Your office provides staff assistance on the voluntary 
oil import program. What is the status of this program? 

Mr. Fow.er. We have a voluntary import program which has been 
extended by action of the Special Presidential Committee, and by 
action of the White House, until February 28. In the meantime, 
the special Cabinet Committee, headed by Secretary Strauss, is endeav- 
oring to reconsider, to revise, and perhaps come out with a new plan. 
As we see it, there will be either a voluntary oil import program or a 
mandatory oil import program for a number of years to come, and cer- 
tainly through 1960, that is, fiscal year 1960, the Office of Oil and Gas 
will have to continue to render staff assistance. 


TRANSFER OF CONNALLY “HOT OIL” ACT FUNCTION 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain for the record the reason the Connally 
“hot oil” function was transferred to Geological Survey. 
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Mr. Fowter. As near as I know, Mr. Chairman, Secretary Se aton| 
felt the Office of Oil and Gas was strictly a staff function, whereas! 
the administration of the Connally “Hot Oil” Act was operational j in| 
character. He therefore felt it properly belonged in the other agency, 


INCREASE FOR FOREIGN PETROLEUM SUPPLY 


Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $37,300 is requested to provide five new] 
positions for the foreign petroleum supply function. Why is this} 
increase necessary ? | 

Mr. Fowtrr. Heretofore, up through 1956, we had the voluntary 
agreement relating to foreign petroleum supply, under which there 
was a committee comprised of members of international oil com-| 
panies, that is, American companies operating internationally, who| 
had a staff which the committee provided. They collected informa-| 
tion, assembled it, put it together, and made it available to the Gov- 
ernment without cost. 

Under certain amendments made to that agreement, the staff, or 
members of the committee, are not allowed to see data which was| 
furnished by say company A. In other words, company A can see its| 
own data but cannot s see the data of company B, C, D, E, and F. So} 
there is no way in which that committee can put all the information| 
together so as to assemble it and evaluate it, and say to our Govern-| 
ment: “This is what it is, and this is the way we believe it should be.” | 

Therefore. those functions must be undertaken by the Office of Oil] 
and Gas. We have to substitute the staff which the committee used 
to provide. 

Mr. Kirwan. $41,165 was oblieated for personnel on this foreign | 
supply item in 1958, but only $28,829 is allocated this year. How} 
does this happen when the conferees agreed to an increase of $25,000 
specifically for this function ? 

Mr. Suicut. We started out with a cut of $50,000 and then got 
$25.000 back. 

Mr. Fowtrr. We started with a cut of $50,000 and got $25.000 back. | 

One of our great problems has been recruiting personnel who are} 
qualified to fill “these jobs and the answer is very simple. People who 
are qualified to do it are employed in their own company where they 
have been fora number of years. They have built up certain seniority 
rights, pension benefits, and so on, and they are reluctant to leave, 
even at the same rate of nay they may be getting in industry. 

Our only other possibility has been to find neople who have retired 
from industry but who have the background and experience. Only 
within the last few months have we been able to find 1 or 2 of those | 
asa matter of fact. | 

Mr. Kirwan. And it is. as you say, very difficult to recruit, because | 
when a man has certain benefits and rights he doesn’t want to give | 
them un. 

Mr. Fowrrr. That is true: and from experience and from judgment, | 
let’s be frank, industry pays something more than the Government in 
frineve benefits, retirement plans, etc. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is true. 

Mr. Denton. Now I gathered that your organization’s main func: | 
tion is to gather facts and data and to work with other Government | 
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agencies, the Interstate Oil Compact Commission, North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and organizations such as that ? 

Mr. Fow.er. That is correct, except we go beyond that. We are 
sort of the professional petroleum organization for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In other words, if the State Department would like some 
information or advice as to a particular type of refining operation in 
South America or in Europe or even the United States, we are pre- 
pared to render that advice. We are the petroleum specialists in the 
Federal Government. 

OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. Denton. I noticed that you stated that you thought it would 
be necessary to have either a voluntary or a mandatory limitation on 
the import of oil ? 

Mr. Fowter. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. That is the opinion of your specialists ? 

Mr. Fowter. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Now, how much of a supply of oil do you think we 
have in this country at the present time, or how many years will our 
supply last ? 

Mr. Fowter. I don’t know that I would like to hazard a guess on 
that, because it depends upon two things: How reliable our estimates 
are of proven reserves, which can vary from time to time, and what 
our consumption will be, over the next 10 years, because one is divisi- 
ble by the other. 

Mr. Denton. You wouldn’t want. to make an estimate, such as the 
Budget Director has to make on his budget ? 

Mr. Fowrrr. No, sir. I would say this: that I am not one of the 
school who believes we are going to run out of oil next year. At the 
same time, I firmly believe we will always be an importer of oil over 
the long haul, because I don’t think that we can produce our own re- 
sources at the rate, or at a rate which will be equal to the increase in 
demand. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think that the importation of foreign oil has 
impeded the exploration for reserves of oil ? 

Mr. Fowtrr. I think that is one of the factors that has slowed it up. 

Mr. Denton. What is the other one? 

Mr. Fowrrer. The others are the cost of drilling and producing oil 
in this country, the cost of tubular goods, the cost of labor, the lack 
of incentive for people to invest money. For example, money which 
normally was being put into exploration work in California is now 
being put into exploration work in Texas because they feel the op- 
portunities of finding oil are better. 

Mr. Denton. I live in a territory where they have small oil wells; 
they are shallow, they last a long time, but production is smaller. 
The exporation of new wells, new wells being built, and so on, has 
dropped tremendously in the last year or two, 

Mr. Fowirr. That is correct. 

Mr. Denton. Now what percentage of our oil comes from abroad ? 

Mr. Fowrrr. At the moment, we are importing roughly 10 percent 
of our total demand, which is something in the order of a million and 
ahalf barrels a dav of imports. 

Mr. Denton. That is the American oil companies generally that 
are bringing the oil in? 
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Mr. Fow ter. Practically all American companies. 

Mr. Denton. A small amount comes from the Near East, but most | 
comes from Venezuela, is that right ? 

Mr. Fowter. Venezuela accounts for approximately 45 percent of 
our imports; yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. What percentage comes from the Near East? 

Mr. Fowter. It is about 300,000 barrels a day, or a little less. 

Mr. Denton. What percentage is that, would you say ? 

Mr. Fowter. That would be maybe 15 or 20 percent. 

Mr. Denton. Where does the rest of it come from ? 

Mr. Fowtrer. Canada and the Far Fast. 

Mr. Denton. Since they had all of that trouble over there, are you | 
still getting oil? : 
Mr. Fowter. Yes. There is still Indonesian and Sumatra oil 
coming into our west coast. 

Mr. Denton. You are still importing it ? 

Mr. Fowter. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. What about the figures on residual oil ? 

Mr. Fowter. According to the best figures we have, the amount of 
residual oil imports into this country, and better than 90 percent 
comes into old PAD district No. 1, which is in effect the east coast, | 
about balances what is manufactured and what is required. | 

Mr. Denton. What do you mean by that “what is manufactured”! 

Mr. Fowrer. We manufacture residual fuel oil at the rate of 
800,000 to 1 million barrels a day, but we require from 1.5 million to 
1.7 million, perhaps, so the difference between those two represents 
the imports of residual fuel oil. 

The tendency over the past years—if I may add—has been to re- 
duce, through the refining processes, the amount of residual fuel and 
increase the lighter ends, gasoline, kerosene, and so on. Demand has 
increased and the quantity manufactured has decreased, so our im- 
ports have increased, but always to fill the gap. 

Those are based on the studies that we have made from figures | 
developed by the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think there should be a voluntary or manda: | 
tory reduction in the amount of residual oil ? 

Mr. Fowter. On the basis of studies we have, I would say “No.” 

Mr. Denton. So I take it that your agency would recommend that 
if there is not a voluntary reduction in the importation of oil other 
than residual, you would recommend that the Tariff Commission place 
a mandatory limit on the amount of imports? 

Mr. Fowtrr. Mr. Congressman, it isn’t up to our agency to make 


—~ ee 


the recommendation. That would be within the province of the Presi: | 


dent’s Special Cabinet Committee. We have not been asked to make 
such a recommendation. 


> 
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Mr. Denton. Well, you said there should be either a voluntary or | 


mandatory reduction on imports. 

Mr. Fowter. I said that even if there were a voluntary program, or 
a mandatory program, our Office would still have the responsibility 
of rendering staff assistance under either system. 


Mr. Denton. I thought you said just a minute ago that in your | 


opinion there would either have to be a voluntary or a mandatory 
regulation on the imports alone? 
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Mr. Fowter. I don’t think so. I didn’t intend to convey that idea; 
no, Sir. 

Mr. Denton. Your idea is that there is no necessity for a regulation 
on the imports of residual oil ? 

Mr. Fowter. On the basis of the present figures we have, I couldn’t 
recommend, or if I were asked, I couldn’t make a recommendation. 

Mr. Denton. But you do think the importation of oil is an impedi- 
ment to the discovery of more oil in this country ? 

Mr. Fowter. Again, I say I do; yes. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think that that is dangerous for our national 
defense ? 

Mr. Fowter. If it were allowed to go beyond all limits, yes, it is. 

Mr. Denton. To what limits would you say it ought to go? 

Mr. Fowter. I think a present limitation of roughly 10 percent is as 
good a factor as anybody has been able to ——- 

Mr. Denton. Ten percent has been voluntarily held to, has it? 

Mr. Fowter. So far, they have held pretty much to the line. 

Mr. Denton. What companies have not held ? 

Mr. Fowrter. We have had two or three that have been bad actors, 
but basically it has been 97 or 98 percent effective. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Fenton. 


BACKGROUND OF DIRECTOR AND ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I believe it would be desirable to have 
inserted into the record the background of the heads of this Office. 
This is the first time I recall having Mr. Fowler here, and I would just 
like to have a little background. 

Mr. Fowter. Of myself ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Fowter. Well, I have spent over 20 years in the oil industry, 
largely in the marketing end, and in the supply and distribution end 
of the business. 

During the war I served in the Navy as a Reserve officer and part of 
the time I was executive officer and in addition officer in charge of the 
Fuel Division of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy. 
We were charged with the reanotiaibility of supplying the Naval Es- 
tablishment both ashore and afloat with all petroleum requirements. 

After the war I was with the Arabian-American Oil Co., up until 
1956, at which time I resigned and was appointed director of the 
voluntary agreement, under which the Middle East Emergency Com- 
mittee operated during the Suez crisis. 

Thereafter I served as petroleum consultant to Mr. Gordon Gray, 
then the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, and last sum- 
mer, when it looked like we might have another Suez crisis brewing in 
the Middle East, I went to the Department of the Interior in my 
present capacity. 

Mr. Fenton. That brings us up to date on that. 

Mr. Fowter. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. I will also ask, Mr. Chairman, that Captain Carson 
have his background inserted into the record. 

Mr. Fowter. I could give you a little of his background, if that 
would suffice, or would you prefer to have him issue a statement? 
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Mr. Fenton. Yes, I would prefer that it be inserted in the record. | 
I do not want to take up too much time of the committee on this. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


EMPLOYMENT BACKGROUND OF DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 


Japt. Matthew V. Carson, Jr., was born in Hearne, Tex., on November 12, 1910, 
He attended the public schools in Texas and graduated ‘from the University of 
Texas Law School. f 

Captain Carson has been on active naval duty since 1940. During World War | 
II he commanded four warships in the South and Southwest Pacific areas, par- 
ticipating in the Solomon Islands campaign, the battle for Leyte Gulf, the Lin- 
gayen landings, and the naval assault on Okinawa. Since World War ILI his | 
assignments have included duty with the Joint United States Military Group in 
Madrid, Spain, counsel and Director of the Naval Petroleum Reserves, and legal 
officer of the Third Naval District with headquarters in New York City. 

Captain Carson is a member of the Texas Bar Association, the Bar of the 
Supreme Court, and the American Bar Association. 

On July 30, 1957, Secretary of the Interior Fred A Seaton appointed Captain 
Carson as special assistant to the Secretary and as Administrator of the Presi- 
dent’s voluntary oil import program. Effective April 1, 1958, Secretary Seaton 
appointed Captain Carson as Director of the Office of Oil and Gas. He will con 
tinue to serve as administrator, voluntary oil import program. 


FUNCTIONS OF OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Fowler, since the Connally “Hot Oil” functions 
have been transferred to Geological Survey, would you briefly de- 
scribe your definite functions with reference to the oil and gas in- 
dustry ? 

Mr. Fowter. I shall be happy to do it. I would like to point out, 
however, that in the budget submitted, on pages 15 and 16 there isa 
highlight statement of the activities of the Office of Oil and Gas, 
which probably states it about as well as I can state it. There ar} 
also further details under the justifications on pages 19 through 23 


OIL AND GAS RESERVES 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Denton has brought out some of the things I had | 
in mind, but I think there are a few ‘that would still bear repetition. | 
Can you bring us up to date on the oil reserves, U.S. reserves on oil | 
and gas? 

Over the past 20 or 30 years we have about the same percentages 
year after year, but we hear that in a matter of 10 or 15 years gas will | 
be exhausted and in a matter of a couple of years coal will be ex | 
hausted, and all that sort of thing. ' 

Mr. Fow.er. Rather than hazard a guess which might not be ab-| 
solutely correct, I will be happy to furnish you the latest figures We | 
have on our petroleum and gas reserves. I would rather insert that| 
in the record here. 

Mr. Fenton. That will be fine. Thank you. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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New oil added to U.S. liquid hydrocarbon reserves 
[Average barrels per year for 10-year period (1948—57) ] 


Through revisions of previous estimates and extensions to 


I a ae ee ag Se bees 3, 024, 496, 000 
Through discoveries of new fields and of new pools in old fields__ +612, 031, 000 
I iil i ii ciclnatan th thtipe nenaiioninis 3, 636, 527, 000) 
Average yearly production in 10-year period (1948-57) ------__ — 2, 511, 916, 00 





Average yearly increase to total liquid hydrocarbon re- 
serves in 10-year period (1948-57) —-----__-_____---_- 1, 124, 611, 00 
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Mr. Denon. Give us the expected length of time that the reserves! 
will last. Can you give us the figures on how much we are using} 
now ¢ i 

Mr. Fowrer. Again, we get into this consumption figure, but what 
I might be able to put in a statement which possibly would be helpful 
in showing the rate at which our reserves are increasing or decre asing, 


OIL IMPORTS 


SSS 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Denton also asked a couple of questions on the} 
importations at this time. Rather than repeat those questions I won- 
der whether or not you could insert in the record a table showing us 
the amount of importation of oil and residual oil at this time, at ‘this | 
moment ¢ 

Mr. Fowrer. I will be very happy to. When you say “as of this} 
moment,” I would be happy to supply you with the figure for the year 
1958, if you like, or from July 1 of 1958. 

Mr. Fenton. If you can supply us for the past 5 years up to 1959, 
year by year, that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Fowier. Yes, we can do that, and that would be on the average 
of thousands of barrels per day. 

Mr. Fenton. That will be allr ight. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Imports of crude oil—By origin 
[In millions of barrels daily] 
Side _—_____—_—____— — 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958! 
Districts I-IV: | 

Canada 5 15 50 | 56 | # § 

Venezuela- | 352 | 377 | 422 476 | 4 | 

Colombia | 34 22 | 24 | 23 | 2 

Other Western Hemisphere-.-- .-- 7 9 | 15 | 14 8 | j 

Total Western Hemisphere---.-...-..------- 100 429 510 | 563 4% 

Kuwait er ‘ ; 112 146 | / 23 99 1a 

Saudi Arabia Ee | 75 75 70 | 416 | ) 

Iraq. tetas ; 6 19 | 26 12 | % 

Iran. 8 | 16 12 | 9 

Other Eastern Hemisphere-- 12 12 10 | 5 | j 

Total Eastern Hemisphere... - : 205 260 245 174 | 20 
Total districts I-IV....-..- ia 605 689 755 7371 0 
District V: | 

Canada ' ne ‘i 2 31 | 67 95 | ay 

Venezuela. : 38 1 10 | 34 | 35 | 2 | 

Other Western Hemisphere-.-.-- é 3 4 | 4 | 4 if 

Total Western Hemisphere-. ; 6 45 | 105 | 134 | 8 | 

Kuwait_- ; 3 | 16 | 36] x 

Saudi Arabia__- 1 | 5 | 6 | 12 | I 

Iran. 1 | 1 | 4 6 | 6 

Neutral Zone. 7 | 3 2 7 6 lf 

Other Middle East__--_- oat 4 6 5 | 1 4} 

Total Middle East----- ee | 9 | 17 | 38 | 61 | 6 | 
EN aero ete cotta setdbccchacaseant< 36 | 31 | 36 | 65 él | 
(—=_ —=== ee ee 2 

RINT ota ir sceetns) 51 93 | 179 | 260 im | 
Total United States.............-.------------ | 656] | 782 | 934 | 907; my 

— —— 





110 months. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Imports of refined products 


{In thousands of barrels daily] 














| | 
| 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 ! 

Districts I to IV: | 
CN a. ccntduas teubddecedengapabandadl 1 7 | 4 | 5 16 
SEs hicasnnnacsnctercinnaunsnanons 8 12 | 14 | 23 | 38 
Pee PENN. Caubldckbowakswanendnadanesuatedwesis | 354 | 417 445 | 475 452 
ee AR ede att anor deena sc aca uawnces | @ | ¢@ | 21 | 25 58 
DEIN chi Leciateinccds See anniaseesec eee 21 | 15 | 5 | 3 7 
6 55 oe ei Laken dhe awed tie yeweide 9 9 | 10 | 18 20 
iid ccehiicaneanciicisapohadasnnllan 393 | 460 | 499 | 549 663 
——= —_ —_ = =| ——_— = 

District V: 
CS rie ls cieniiadceeeineeesenyedeeniii’ | 2 | 6 | 1 | 3 16 
PURINES Olle cco wtnnccncamunamsemenanacd pee e Ete cauuslacs Dick Seeger Rackeiaraign ote 
co TS BEEPS RE OE PS a PS Se Ses SEE ESS, AS ens a ee Bs | Si lnonsaneaok 2 
NN 25 Boas b okbaccbnedndbaesunebbenwanens | 3 | 6 | 3 | 3 18 

United States: | = 

OS Ee Ee Oe NE 3 | 3 | 5 8 32 
IT NN NN ne ae camaeiel Q | 12 | 14 23 38 
IEE. u4 <5 ssa acaceuadeieiccdeien 354 | 417 445 | 475 452 
a = elec ails tesa aici | (2) (2) 21 25 58 
Unfinished. .-...- ss Gih th otis db ede aintelieaeedabans: 21 15 7 3 81 
Re i he oe et aa ee 9 9 | 10 18 20 


eiate i Ae 2k i ca abeoa ae 396 | 466 | 502 552 | 681 


110 months. 
2 Included with gasoline. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Mr. Fenron. You say you don’t have any quota for residual oil, is 
that right ? 

Mr. Fowter. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. What was your statement as to that kind of program ? 

Mr. Fowter. I said that based on our studies and statistics which are 
available, the amount of residual fuel imports approximately equals 
the difference between the residual fuel which is manufactured in this 
country for that particular area, and the demand for that particular 
product. 

COAL PRODUCTION 


Mr. Fenton. Of course, we are very much concerned about that in 
the coalfields. Does your organization take into account the effect 
that would have on the coal areas ? 

Mr. Fowrer. We recognize that one of the important things for our 
national security is a healthy coal industry. That is absolutely true. 

What this recent decrease in exports as a result of the cancellation 
by the German Government of coal purchases will do to the present 
picture, I don’t know. We do know that the coal people themselves 
said that as long as they produced around 500 million tons per year 
they considered their industry in a healthy shape, and I think the last 
figures I saw indicated production of around 492 million tons. 

Mr. Fenton. I do not know the figures on overall coal production, 
but I know that anthracite coal has not approached the amount of 
production it should, in my opinion. 

Mr. Fowter. I understood it was supposed to have been the total 
coal production. 

Mr. Fenron. Anthracite production has decreased on account of 
these various things that are happening. It decreased from a maxi- 
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mum in 1918 during World War I, of 100 million tons that year, I} 
believe, down to between 25 million and 30 million presently. Of} 
course, I don’t know how much of an area is affected, as far as an-| 
thracite is concerned, but I thought that anything that helps to dis-| 
place coal on our market is certainly detrimental to the industry asa ; 
whole, and to the economy of the area. That is still going on. T just 
saw where Germany has embarked on an import at $4, approximately, 
a ton. 

Mr. Fowrrr. They have these excessive quantities in the Ruhrf 
Valley, which they are endeavoring to use up and apparently this | 

tariff is the means of blocking imports. 

Mr. Fenton. Those things concern us. There are some of us who 
have consistently insisted that certainly the percentage be cut down on 

residual oil. I appreciate all the arguments for and against the thing, 
but I just wanted to state a few facts as far as the anthracite area is 
concerned. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tomson. Mr. Fowler, you say you were in the oil industry, 
largely in the marketing, supply, and distribution end. Was that 
with a particular company or a variety of independent companies? 

Mr. Fowtrr. A variety of independent companies. 

Mr. THomson. In connection with your program, I understand 
from what I have learned here, you do the studying to provide the data 
for other people to make the decisions, is that ‘the w ay it works? 

Mr. Fowtrr. Not today. We make our own evaluation but we will | 
make a decision or evaluation and turn it over to the State Department | 
if they want to use it in some discussions with the United Kingdon, | 
for example, or some other government, or, as we are doing for OCDM, | 
we are making a study which we will give them an estimate of our 
conclusions. 

OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. Trromson. I am questioning you on this to the extent it affects 


should not be imports? 

Mr. THomson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fower. We have no authority to make any decision on whether 
there should or should not be imports. The only thing we can dois 
furnish statistical information, an expression of a trend in the refining | 
processes, or such other information as they request; but we, as the | 
Office of Oil and Gas, or, as far as I know, even the Secretary of the 
Interior has no authority to impose any limitations on imports of 
petroleum. 

Mr. Fenton. That originates in the Office of Civil Defense? 

Mr. Fowter. It originated in the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
under the certification of Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Tuomson. I notice in paragraph No. 7 of the justifications, on | 
this appropriation, that it says: 

Provides advice and assistance to the Administrator, voluntary oil import 


program, in carrying out the recommendations of the President’s Special Cabinet 
Committee to limit crude oil imports into this country. 


: 
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imports. 
Mr. Fowter. On the question of whether or not there should or 
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The recommendation of that committee was that crude oil imports 
be limited to the 1954 ratio. 

Mr. Fowter. They were limited to a percentage of production. 
They also had an alternate recommendation, that it should be ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the total demand. 

Mr. Tuomson. That was related to the 1954 ratio. 

Mr. Fow.er. No sir; it was at the time the committee made its 
recommendation. 

Mr. THomson. Would you say it was the 1956 ratio that would 
properly preserve the security of this country ? 

Mr. Fow.er. The original finding made by the Presidential Ad- 
visory Group in 1954, although the report came out in 1955, did 
refer to a ratio which existed in 1954, between 1954 production and 
1954 imports. 

Mr. THomson. At least then the Cabinet Committee found that 
that was the ratio? 

Mr. Fowxer. This was the special committee which was set up. 

Then there were a number of efforts on the part of Dr. Flemming, 
who at that time was the Director of ODM, to have this on a volun- 
tary basis. They had gotten to the point they were going to do some- 
thing when the Suez crisis occurred, which practically took out all 
imports from this country, except certain quantities from Venezuela. 
Then after the Suez crisis was finished, the certification was made by 
Dr. Gray, referred to the President, and from the President to what 
was then known as the Weeks’ Committee. The Weeks’ Committee, 
when they came out with their recommendations, utilized the 1956 
ratio, but there has been a great deal of discussion pro and con, de- 

ending upon which side you are on, that the 1954 ratio should have 

een used instead of the 1956. 

Mr. Tuomson. The 1956 ratio has been exceeded in each succeed- 
ing year, has it not? 

Mr. Fowuer. No, sir. That has held pretty close. Under the 
voluntary program it has held pretty close to that figure. As I men- 
tioned earlier, there were two or three bad boys that exceeded it, but 
effectively it stayed at that ratio. 

Mr. TuHomson. You are going to furnish those figures for the 
record ? 

Mr. Fowter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Toomson. Then we will have them to analyze. 

Now, I see here a justification for the appropriation because you are 
carrying out the recommendations of this special Cabinet Committee. 
I just question whether they have been carried out. That is my 
point. It seems to me there hasn’t been much carrying out. 

Mr. Fow.er. Perhaps the use of the word “recommendations” is a 
bad choice. Actually, what we do is administer the program which 
was recommended by the special Cabinet Committee to the President, 
and approved by the President. 

The Secretary of the Interior was authorized to administer the 
program. Now we have no policing authority, so if someone has a 
quota of 10,000 barrels a day and imports 15,000 barrels, we have 
absolutely no authority to impose any penalties or stop the imports 
over and above the quota. 
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SUPPLY DEMAND STUDIES 


Mr. Tuomson. You say that one of your principal purposes is to | 
study supply and demand in the oil industry, worldwide study, allies | 
and everything else. Now, economic factors in the industry are largely | 
responsible for the rate of exploration and the rate of development, 
aren’t they? 

Mr. Fowter. I think so; yes 

Mr. Tuomson. Therefore you are caught in the middle because you | 
have to assume a certain economic situation before it is possible for you | 
to predict the rate of exploration and development ? 

Mr. Fowter. We can only assume that certain economic factors will f 
continue over in the next year, 2 years, or 3 years. Again, Interior has 
no authority whatsoever to re prices for anything. 

Mr. THOMSON. All right; there are a lot of assumptions involved, | 
I am not going to take the time of the committee to go down the line | 
on any of them, what few I might know of. 

There are several factors to be considered, wherever an assumption 
is made that there will be at least as much oil discovered as there has | 
been in the past within a given area, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Fow.er. Yes; when you forecast in the future you have to} 
make certain assumptions. We would have to assume that the pres | 
ent cold war will continue at the same level for the next 12 months, | 
It may not. If it does not, then our estimates are like the weatherman’s | 
estimates of no snow today. 

Mr. Tuomson. I don’t think there is much use of pursuing this line 
of questioning further, although I certainly am sympathetic to Dr. 
Fenton’s line of questioning, and being familiar with the coal industry 
and the oil industry, we understand this is a very real problem. [| 
hope you are studyi ing the material on which we can at least argue with 
these people in the State Department and other areas, who don’t show 
a very good understanding of it. 

Mr. Fowier. We can cer rtainly give you the historical facts. | 

Mr. Txuomson. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. Thank you for being with us today. 

Mr. Fowter. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 
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OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


WITNESSES 
GEORGE W. ABBOTT, SOLICITOR 


EDMUND T. FRITZ, DEPUTY SOLICITOR 
EDITH A. MAHON, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 








Program by activities: 
Leonel services (total obligations) ... 2... .cccccwscscoccuccs 
Financing: 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts.....-.- 
Unobligated balance no longer available. _............-..- 


Wow GDiiatieiial QUOI oo occ wensnscesssnncssocccceu 


New obligational authority: 
PONT ENO a 56 snc itches se nabeli va ela nsh vtaenin eee sestiipaicoled 
Transferred from ‘‘Salaries and expenses,”’ Office of Min- 
erals Exploration (72 Stat. 874) 
Transferred (72 Stat. 243) from— 


“Salaries and expenses,”’ Office of Oil and Gas_.....--| 


“Salaries and expenses,’”’ Office of Minerals M obiliza- 
tion 
“Administration of Territories,’ Office of Territories 
“Operation and maintenance,’”’ Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 
Transferred to ‘Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands” 
(72 Stat. 54) 


ATOPORIRt On (OGINSIND) oo dic caccdccuceudettiuwencses 
ROR NTIOIN, wo is cada caida scncdnwecedstaddutawines 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases.........- 





1958 actual 


$3, 044, 247 


—79, 870 
34, 298 


2, 998, 675 





2, 900, 000 


—11, 125 


2, 980, 175 
18, 500 





1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 

















$3,191,000 | $3, 191, 000 
—100, 000 —100, 000 

3, 091, 000 3, 091, 000 

2, 800, 000 3, 091, 000 
a 

2, 837, 000 8, 091, 000 
ey: cortomeeanen 
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Object classification 






















































neice cecil cna hat a atacand cg 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate ‘ of 
Total number of permanent positions___........--.-.-.-..- | 402 | 390 | a | 
Average number of all employees. -- : See one make 361 358 | 3% | 
Number of employees at end of year_- awiars to ket ta eeenee 268 | 364 i 3h) 
Average GS grade and salary... Sachse ie ete aie aoee __..| 9.0 $6,642. 9.0, $7, 490 | 9. 0 $7 7.62 0 
Personal service obligations: eRe eT a Sp ‘ 
Permanent positions__------ reach eae <aieianes $2, 517, 807 $2, ™ 000 | $2, 681, 889 
Positions other than perms inent_ a a 1, 406 000 | Oe ww 
Other personal services - -_-- Roehl aki nmem nae e ae 29, 940 32 900 | 45, 01 bi 
Total personal service obligations. -_-_.........---.------ 2, 549, 153 2, 72, 900 2, 727, 9 } al 
Direct obligations: “| 7 ee 
eI I ae aad cc omnue tb ekunnwae 2, 485, 264 2, 644, 600 2, 644, 6M 
02 Travel__ ea a asian neti 88, 988 | 85, 000 85, 000 cl 
03 Transportation of Rh De ek es 4,117 4,000 4,000 : 
04 Communication services_- Deameubaseswe 46, 927 45, 000 45, 0M Ul 
OS Rente and utility servioes........................-.... 16, 742 6, 000 6,00 F 
06 Printing and reproduction.......................-.... 46, 032 20, 000 20, 000 | 
07 Other contractual services _...............--..-..-2-.- 4, 695 5,000 5, 00 
Services performed by ar apenas. ei eae soc ae 62, 377 60, 000 60, 000 
08 Supplies and materials__-_- Sschansacianapniseaibatl 12, 315 12, 000 12, 000 
09 Equipment Serendetase 42, 772 35, 000 34, 60 | 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions......__--.--..... 149, 589 171, 000 171,40 | ¢ 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__----..-.-.--------- 3, 530 3, 000 3,000 F 
15 Taxes and assessments__.._---~-- scasdiciceiaieiicsitaninkes Gresmannisatet t 027 400 40 | l 
Total direct obligations......................-......| 2,984,377] 3,091,000 zor | ] 
Reimbursable obligations: ek e § 
RII ak ol na can kala h EN an oicbae 63, 887 83, 300 83, 300 Q 
02 Travel__ sy i ln eli i Meese 2, 535 2, 500 2, 500 
04 Communication services...-.------------------------- 616 600 mF s 
O05: Senin ard City Ger Vi0ls... < nce ccccscaceccoctenanacd 144 200 mn 
06 Printing and reproduction. .............-..----------- 5, 600 6, 000 6, 000 
OT -QURGr CORTTOOUEE BIT VIDS . «2.6 ccc nc cccncececccenccene 2, 308 2, 400 2, 400 
ad ene er INN 5k, nc cccenwannenaciomes 154 200 200 
I aN St Ee I a a dc a ie ala 769 800 8M { 
11 Grants, subsidies, “and contributions_....--.------ mew 3, 847 4, 000 4, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations... me einen ree 79,870 | 100, 000 100, 00 
AN i eo ee ~~ 8,084,247 | 3,191, 000, "8, 191, 000 | 
jl 


BACKGROUND OF SOLICITOR 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Abbott, perhaps you could start off by telling us 
some of your background. 

Mr. Agrorr. I will be happy to do so, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the subcommittee. 

I am a native of northwest Nebraska, attended public schools in 
Nebraska, and the University of Nebraska, beginning in 1940, until I 
entered the armed services, Army Infantry, in 1948; I spent some 47 
months in the Army, concluding my service with 14 months in Europe. 
I then returned to the University of Nebraska to get my bachelor's 
degree and my law degree at the University of Nebraska at Lincoln. I 
entered the private practice of law after admission to the Nebraska 
State Bar and Federal District Court and moved to Grand Island, 
where I was engaged in the general practice of law. 

I came back in March of 1953 as counsel for the House Interior 
Committee, served that committee as legal counsel in that capacity in 
the 83d Congress, the 84th Congress, and after great soul searching at 
the end of the first session of the 85th Congress T resigned to cross ‘the 
river that divides the legislative and executive branches, to go down- 
town as assistant to Secretary Seaton. 
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I served in that capacity from October 1 of 1957 until October 17 
of 1958, when I was appointed by President Eisenhower to the Office 
of the Solicitor, and I appear today in that capacity. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have astatement? 

Mr. Anport. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The members of this subcommittee are thoroughly familiar, I know, 
with the duties and responsibilities of the Office of Solicitor. It will 
be noted that the appropriation request for 1960 is in exactly the same 
amount as the obligational authority for the current fiscal year. 

The Department of the Interior, as the members know, has seen a 
continuing expansion of demands for service from its several agencies 
in recent years, particularly since World War II. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SOLICITOR’S OFFICE 


As the single law office in the Department, it is our responsibility to 
furnish legal assistance in the administration of all of the Depart- 
ment’s programs and activities, with the exception of those in the 
Pacific Trust Territory. By reason of the great diversification in pro- 
grams and activities to which our lawyers must address their skills, 
any attempt to forecast the scope of future workload requests for legal 
service in specified areas is made difficult. 

Accordingly, it is our hope that as the Department moves into ex- 
panding or new areas of activities the legal problems arising in such 
areas will be offset by corresponding decrease elsewhere. 

It is our hope that we will be able to maintain the personnel strength 
of the Office in a reasonable ratio to the overall workload, and to make 
shifts of personnel and functions to adjust to changing requirements. 

In the statement justifying our appropriation request, we have at- 
tempted to point up facts and figures which illustrate why projections 
of anticipated workload cannot be made with precision. 


HANDLING OF APPEALS 


Included on the abbreviated list of operating activities of the Bu- 
reaus which are placing additional demands upon the Solicitor’s 
Office are appeals. It is mentioned here because this activity category 
embraces so many of the elements which combine to create substantial 
manpower pressures. 

Appeals to the Secretary from the decisions of the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs—both of which have 
seen a marked acceleration in pace—are mounting substantially. 

Appeals to the Secretary vary widely in complexity and in im- 
portance. Some of them can be disposed of in a few hours’ time; others 
may require several days of study; still others will require weeks of 
research and study. In importance, some appeals are, of course, of 
only limited autlanipet while others have a far-reaching effect. 

Beyond the issues involved in a particular appeal is the fact that 
whatever ruling is issued represents the final determination of the 
Department on the matter. Thereafter recourse can only be had 
through the courts, and the courts have traditionally limited the scope 
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of their review of departmental decisions. For all practical purposes, 


therefore, the decision of the Secretary on appeal 1s oftentimes com 


parable to the decision of the highest court of a jurisdiction. 


The foregoing should serve to exemplify, in just one area of ou) 
operations, how “important it is that we equip ourselves adequately to) 


carry out our responsibilities. 
Attorneys involved in the full reach of departmental legal activities 


must be highly skilled in their specialties. To protect the interests) 


of the United States in the matters upon which our attorneys must ad- 
vise and act—in a legal arena where the unusual question is routing 
and where posing of the novel legal proposition is a daily occurrence— 
requires professional personnel of the highest caliber and ability. It 
requires clerical and stenographic assistance of like caliber and ability, 


I am confident—and in saying this I draw on as limited as the} 


service has been, the service I saw, that which was supplied to the 
Congress by that Department, to the public by that Department, in 


my nearly 5 years on the Hill and from my observations in these 


months at the Department, and I am confident that the Department of 
the Interior has, throughout the Solicitor’s Office, just such personnel 


SURVEY OF SOLICITOR’S OFFICE 


During the next 4 to 6 months we will be engaged in a rather com- 
prehensive survey of the functions and performance of the Office of} 
Solicitor. 


This survey is designed to measure and test the type of service sup-| 


plied to the 17 agencies and offices of the Department, with particular 
regard to the relationship of the quality of our service to distribution | 
of workloads within the several divisions as now established in the| 
Solicitor’s Office. 


To this end, we intend to look two ways: we will look back in order 


to reexamine the extent to which the objectives of the integration and | 


reorganization put in effect in 1955 have accomplished the objectives 
which demonstrated the need for the reorganization ; we intend to look 
forward to determine whether we are, in fact, building into the Office 


of Solicitor personnel placement and duty assignments which will f 


assure a succession in the future of the same skilled career professionals 
who are today found in the office. 

Particular study will be given to the desirability of bringing in 
young lawyers at lower grades to work beside our senior professionals 


for a “period of time believed to be sufficient to assure orderly succes 


sion of skills. 
I want also to examine into the desirability of establishing within 
the Solicitor’s Office a legal research staff, which would be available 


to each of the divisions, and might function to relieve some of out 
higher grade professionals from ‘time- consuming basic research, and | 


thus free them to carry out more fully their necessary counseling and 
supervisory functions. 

There is no present indication that the results of such study, what 
ever they may be, would indicate need for enlargement of the present 
authorized personnel complement of the office. I have called these 
studies to the attention of the subcommittee so that we may sub 
sequently report to you our findings, and to relate such findings to 
future appropriation requests. 
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Concurrently, the Assistant Secretary for Land Management has 


‘| proposed, in cooperation with our Office, to review the present land 


appeals procedures, This review is aimed at determining wherein 
modifications designed to expedite the appeals process might be ef- 


» fected, with a view to providing improved service to the public. 


SIZE OF STAFF 


Finally, this observation: it will be noted from our justification 
statement that the Office of the Solicitor is operating in 1959 with a 
professional, stenographic, clerical, and service staff almost identical 
to that existing in 1955—notwithstanding the fact that the volume of 
legal business has grown some 43 percent during that period. 

Appropriations, during the same period, have remained substan- 
tially at the 1955 level with the exception of increases made necessary 
by reason of salary adjustments and rising costs of operations common 


> to all governmental agencies. 


While we are pushing our manpower resources to what I believe to 


' be the limit at this time, it is my hope that adjustments in functions 
-and personnel assignment which may be indicated upon completion 


of the survey to which I have referred, will permit us to report to you 
at our next appearance that we can continue, in the main, to meet the 
expanding workload. 

That completes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. I have 
with me a couple of our senior people who will perhaps be able to 
assist you in completing your record. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. $3,091,000 is requested. This is the same as this year 
after adjustments for transfers and Pay Act. 

Insert pages 25 through 29 in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


SUMMARY AND HIGHLIGHT 


The estimate for the Office of the Solicitor is to provide legal services incident 
to the programs and activities of the Department in the fiscal year 1960. The 
amount of the estimate, namely, $3,091,000 plus $100,000 in authorized reimburse- 
ments, is the same as the obligational authority for the fiscal year 1959, if the 
estimated supplemental for pay increases is included. 

Since the merging of the Department’s legal services in the Office of the So- 
licitor, which took place in the fiscal year 1955, the problem of dealing with the 
law work of the Department has been one of increasing dimensions. In vol- 
une, the legal business has grown some 43 percent and the upward trend is a 
continuing one owing to the accelerated development and expansion of programs 
within the Department. To evaluate a future year’s legal service demand in any 
certain terms is exceedingly difficult because of the evolutionary nature of the 
Department’s programs and the inevitable timelag between planning and action 
stages. Increased absorption capacities on the part of the staff brought about 
by centralized management has been a noteworthy factor in the meeting of the 
additional burdens as they have come into being but the furnishing of legal 
services proportional to all needs beyond the present level of demands will not 
be possible. Dependence is being placed, therefore, upon possible shifts between 
and among the Department’s programs which may produce declines in work- 
loads in certain areas commensurate with the increases in others. 

Added to the budgetary problem of maintaining staffing facilities on a scale 
adequate to meet work demands is the gradual but ever-increasing costs of 
operation, such as those found in within-grade promotions, postage, printing and 
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reproduction, services by other agencies and purchases of legal materials. The 
absorption of these costs, in their aggregate, can only be met by decreasing} 
expenditures elsewhere which, in turn, relates itself to the seriousness of con-| 
tracting the functional obligations of the office in the face of existing and future 








requirements devolving upon the legal staff. ; 
7 
Appropriation, adjusted 1958_____ eee res ee 
Reappropriation, 1958_._._._._..___-- ; ce aimee 18, 508 
—— & Fiel 
OCR GVEMBDIG AoC eice coerce nena Se ie aerate eee aed 2, 998, 67) 
Appropriation, 1959_......._...-. ‘: 2, 800, 00 | 
Tri insferred from “Salaries and expenses, Office of Minerals E xplo- . 
ration” (72 Stat. 874) -...---- Sihieisianiidininaate tintin ansestente trt 51, aa 
Appropriation, adjusted 1959___-___-- si bala: , teem 7, 000 a 
‘ . . : = at 
Adjustment for anticipated Pay Act supple ment: al. (Publie Law 85 . 
NR Paha siatias cue ailenneteasenre eee eatlahs btacciecnudeuies 254, 00) OO! 
ee bo 
a : s ‘ i Wa 
Dotal amount available, 1969. ..............2-c5.--+--ceee «88 CO a 
Budget estimate, 1960 ee Es s<uneua-~ $8, 0040S 
: dut 
Analysis by activities wit 
— — —F one 
| Amount | Amount Estimate wh 
Activity | available availat le | 1960 7 
1958 1959 tim 
—_— a 7 uat 


Legal services $2, 964, 377 $3, 091, 000 | £3, 091,00 F the 
Unobligated balances no longer available 34, 298 pate cie’ 
for 
em 
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cul 
suc 
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2. | | Le ee See ee eS Re ee SOR Crs 3, 091, 000 3, 001, 0 f 


1 Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases. 
JUSTIFICATION 


The estimate of $3,091,000 (plus $100,000 in authorized reimbursements) for 
legal services in the fiscal year 1960 is the same in amount as the appropria 
tion for the fiscal year 1959. 

The legal services of the Department were merged in the Office of the Solicitor 
in the fiscal year 1955. Since that time, the problem of dealing with the law 
work of the Department has been one of increasing dimensions. Organiza [ é 
tionally, the principle of centralization has been a successful one in operation on 
In placing professional and administrative control over the legal functions and he 
legal personnel of the Department in the hands of the Solicitor, the means has pe 
been provided for the coordination of work and effort to the advantage of qual - 
tity and quality of output. Compared with the static and circumscribed legal 
offices attached to bureaus, which was the organizational form prior to cor _ 

: : Saal eee . ei 
solidation, there now exists an integrated structure within which the body of ’ 

wh 
lawyers constitutes a dynamic and responsive force of legal talent. Confronted : 
with increasing workloads generated by programs and activities of the Depart ae 
ment which have been on the rise, the absorption capacities of the staff attest a 
to the effective results of centralized management. I 

The current range of activity of the Office of the Solicitor reflects the ac I mec 
celerated development and expansion of programs within the Department de pre 
manding the rendition of competent legal services. In volume, the legal busi tha 
ness has grown some 438 percent since consolidation of legal functions in the of J 
fiscal year 1955. This is demonstrated by the fact that in the fiscal year 195) F (¢. 
the incoming work of the Office totaled 102,159 matters, whereas in the 1958 tur 
fiscal year, the total reached 145,961. Between the years 1957 and 1958, as the 


: : . rel pos 
tabulation below shows, there has been a rise of approximately 3 percent in it pur 
coming business which points to the currency of the upward trend. hay 
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Disposed ducing 











Pending first of | Received during Pending end of 
year yeal | year | year 
| yore r a ce | —— 
19 1958 | 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 | 1958 
Departmental 2, 107 2,214 | 29,395 30, 062 29, 288 29, 745 2,214 | 2, 531 
Field 3, 074 4,389 | 112,686 | 115,899 | 111, 37] 115, 972 4, 389 4,316 
Potal ,181 | 6,603 | 142,081 | 145,961 | 140,659 | 145, 717 6, 603 6, 847 





The statistical account above relates solely to tangible items of work. As is 
well recognized, implict in the lawyer’s daily activity is the demand upon him for 
services of an intangible nature, that is, the giving of oral advice and attendance 


at conferences or meetings at which matters requiring legal guidance and direc- 


discussed. 
inroads they make 
was established to 


Because of the generality of the demands and the obvious 
upon the time of the professional staff, a reporting system 
account for this category of work. The system was in- 
augurated in March 1958 and from then to the end of the fiscal year—a 4-month 
period—there were 3,258 man-days of time spent in the performance of these 
duties by the professional staff below the level of the Solicitor. In combination 
with that relating to tangible items of work, this record, although covering only 
one-third of the year, affords some understanding of the manner and extent to 
which professional services are being utilized. 

The evolutionary nature of the Department’s programs and the inevitable 
time lag between planning and action stages make it exceeding difficult to eval- 
uate a year’s legal service demands in any certain terms. Generally speaking, 
the functions and activities of the agencies of the Department remain suffi- 
ciently constant in their legal assistance requirements as to permit arranging 
for the additional burdens associated with programs of limited duration or of an 
emergency nature. There are times, on the other hand, when certain programs 
will be ascendant in a continuing sense with the peak or leveling off stage diffi- 
cult to foresee. The furnishing of legal services proportional to all needs in 
such situations is a problem which now confronts the office. 

As examples of the operating activities of the bureaus which are placing addi- 
tional demands upon the Office, the following may be cited: the opening of areas 
in Alaska to mining activities, in connection with which there are already some 
9,000 applications for oil and gas leases awaiting processing in the Bureau of 
Land Management; the development of the Washita River Basin which is giving 
rise to a substantial increase in legal work associated with the land acquisition 
and water rights problems in the basin area; the hearings anticipated and now 
materializing at an accelarated pace under the act of July 23, 1955 (69 Stat. 
367), amending the mining laws to provide for multiple use of the surface of 
the same tracts of public lands, and under the act of August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 
681), to permit the mining, development, and utilization of the mineral resources 
of all public lands withdrawn or reserved for power @evelopment; the increas- 
ingly pressing program relating to the determination of the nationality of the 
heirs and devisees of deceased Indian allottees along the Canadian border, of 
which there are now believed to be between 1,000 and 2,000 cases; and the 
generally expanded programs of both the Bureau of Land Management and the 
sureau of Indian Affairs which, in relation to certain aspects of activity, are 
giving rise to substantial increases in appeals to the Secretary. 

In addition to the budgetary problems caused by staffing requirements to 
meet enlarging workloads, the continual increase in costs must be faced. Since 
preparing the first estimate on the cost of the pay increases, it has been found 
that the actual increment in expense will be approximately 10.3 percent instead 
of 10 percent. Each year it has been nec essary to absorb a considerable amount 
of reallocations and within-grade promotions which is not compensated for by 
turnover in personnel. Other items on which there have been increases are 
bostage, telephone, printing and reproduction, services by other agencies, and 
purchases of books and legal materials. As most of these costs are fixed, they 
have to be met by decreasing expenditures elsewhere even thought a contraction 
in essential services may result. 


tion are 
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MINERALS EXPLORATION 


Mr. Kirwan. The base includes $37,000 to continue the amount 
transferred this year for work for the Office of Minerals Exploration, | 
Will this full amount be required in 1960 in light of the large budget | 
reduction in the exploration loan program / 

Mr. Aprorr. I would like to ask Miss Mahon to comment on that, 
The function is in the Associate Solicitor’s Office for Minerals, and] 
know they have given some thought to it. 

Miss Manon. To this extent it involves two attorneys and two} 
clerks in the Division of Mineral Resources. Now there is, as I under- | 
stand it, some legislation that continues the minerals exploration pro- | 
gram. 

LEGAL WORK FOR INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. Kirwan. What progress are you making in handling the legal | 
work of the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. Anporr. I can give you some statistics on that, and when you 
refer to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Mr. Chairman, that brings it 
under actually two of our branches, involving Indian appeals and 
litigation and Indian legal activities. : 

In the Division of Indian Affairs, Mr. Chairman and members, we | 
have figures to show the fiscal 1955 through 1958 comparisons, and in 
that division I will take comparable years or comparable figures for | 
the 1955 to 1958 fiscal years as completed. | 

In fiscal year 1955 we opened the year with 66 matters pending, 
received 3,134, disposed of 2,840, and wound up the year with 360 
pending. ; 

In fiscal year 1958, pending at the opening of the year were 320 
matters, 2,702 received, and 2,702 disposed. I would like to add that 
the 2,702 disposed were not the same 2,702 received and we wind up the 
year with 320 pending. 

In Indian appeals, which are broken down separately, we have an 
increase, as indicated in the summary comment which you find pre 
sented in advance, in fiscal year 1955, there we have pending 14 at the 
beginning of the year, we received 614, disposed of 558, and wound 
up the year with 70 cases pending. 

In that year there were 344 decisions rendered. . 

In fiscal year 1958 we had a total of 169 pending against 14 in fiscal 
1955, and we received 1,199, disposed of 1,150, against 558 in 1955, and 
wound up the year with 218 pending. ; 

You might say that ours has been a creeping backward progress In 
this area, Congressman, and it is one of the areas to which I make 
reference when I talk of uneven distribution. 

The Indian appeals and litigation workload can be misleading 1 
terms of total cases pending, either conservatively or exaggeratingly 
misleading, in such matters, and in enrollment cases, which may be 
many in number, but not always requiring the same amount of time 
as more complicated matters. 


LEGAL SERVICES FOR BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Will the Bureau of Land Management receive the 
same amount of legal attention as they have had for this current year! 
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Mr. Ansorr. Sir, I expect they are going to have to receive more 
legal attention, or the backlog in out appeals is going to mount. 
Un accountably, the number of appeals made has climbed very sub- 
stantially in the past fiscal year. I say “unaccountably” because I 
don’t know that anyone can say certainly what the causes are. We 
do know that since the close of World War II, and with the veterans 
returning from the Korean war, the demand for entry on the public 
domain, demand for oil and gas leases, for mining entry, homesteads, 
desert land and small tracts, has increased tremendously. ‘That, of 
course is directly reflected in the appeals workload. 

Now, on our land appeals, which come through decisions first made 
at the field level, and then the Director of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, and an appeal from there to the Secretary, we have actually 
moved, as far as dispositions, forward; and I will cite the last 2 fiscal 
years to show you what has happened. 

At the opening of both fiscal year 1957 and 1958 we had 70 cases 
pending. 

The dispositions in 1957 were 129 appeals and in the fiscal year 1958, 

151 appeals. We wound up, nevertheless, because of cases received, 
with 144 pending at the close of 1958 as compared with 70 at the close 
of 1957. That was a doubling and a substantial increase. Those are 
the cases to which I refer, which require many hours of research. 


EFFECT OF ALASKA STATEHOOD 


Mr. Kirwan. In your opinion, do you think that giving statehood 
to Alaska is going to add to your burden or is it going to reduce the 
legal workload 

Is it going to be more work or less work ? 

Mr. Asrorr. Ultimately, Congressman, there of course will be less. 
In the next 2 to 3 years, perhaps for several thereafter, because of the 
pattern of landownership, we are likely to see an increase. 

Of 375 million acres of land and water in Alaska, the United States, 
as of today, owns about 99 percent of the land. Outside of those 
reserve areas, under statehood legislation and with the proclamation of 
of statehood Alaska is entitled to select roughly 106 million acres. As 
those selections are completed, which will take place over a number of 
years, the workload will be reduced. Meantime, we have reason to 
believe the workload in the Solicitor’s Office will somewhat i increase, 
for this reason: as of July 1, 1957, there were approximately 2 million 
acres under Federal oil and gas lease in Alaska. On July 27, I believe 
it was, the first really wet, really productive oil well was drilled in 
Alaska by Richfield Oil Corp., in what is known as the Kenai Penin- 
sula. In the wake of that—and previous geological and geophysical 
activity—in excess of 40 million acres have been either leased or are 
presently under application for lease. That 40-odd million acres in 
Alaska, in just a year and a half’s time, compares with approximately 
70 million acres that are under lease in the entire 48 States—after 
some 38 years of operation under the Leasing Act, that is 

We think wherever leases are filed or there are lase applications 
or lease offers, ultimately the Solicitor’s Office is going to wind up with 
some adversary proceedings or contests related to those lease offers. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Denton. 
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WORKLOAD AND EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Denton. I think you have kept your record very current as; 
lawyer, and knowing the tendency of our profession, you have dau’ 
verv well. 

Mr. Apporr. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. That is probably caused by an excessive workload, 
but of course I do like to see all of your business current. 


Some place in here do you show how many lawyers you have and 


how many other people are employed ? 

Mr. Arprorr. I can give you those figures, and I may need an inter. 
preter to dothat. 

Mr. Denton. Well, just put it in the record. 

Mr. Anprorr. I can tell you offhand, sir, that we have a total, as 
of December 31, 1958, of 185 attorneys in the entire Solicitor’s Office, 
and a total of 166 nonattorneys, making a total of 351. 

Mr. Denton. I am just a country lawyer and I wonder how you keep | 
track of business with an office with that many people ? 

Mr. Asnorr. Sir, I would hate to say first that we keep track of all} 


the business we would like to, but I am amazed at the orderly flow | 
of important decisions through very skilled hands and T mean that] 


quite sincerely, where millions of dollars of the public’s interests 
in our resources and Jands are at stake. The fact that these matter 


are processed was always a source of amazement to me before my pres | 
sent assionment, and TI, having had a little bit of an opportunity to 


examine the internal workings, am both oe that the Government 
can do as they have done there, and pleased that there are lawyer 
some place who have too much work to do. 

Mr. Denton. Have vou increased your personnel ? 

Mr. Arsorr. No. The personnel has remained roughly level over 
the 4-year period, and T scat explain to you, Congressman, that 
prior to 1955, each of the offices had their own attorneys. They wer 


pulled in under the reorganization and, actually, the 4-year period in- | 
tervening is we think a sufficient period to determine whether per | 


haps lateral adjustments in personnel distribution might not now he 
made, 

Mr. Denton. What I am trying to get at is this: Does your budget 
for 1960 contemplate an increase in nersonnel ? 

Mr. Arrorr. No, it does not. There again we may let a higher 
grade position that becomes vacant remain vacant and bring in, it- 
stead one stenographer and one lower erade attorney, depending on 
the shifts of the workload in the several divisions. 

Mr. Denton. That is all [ have. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. Your total emplovees, Mr. Abbott, total about. 390, 
is that right? 

Mr. Arpporr. The total positions are about 390, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. And 185 attorneys? 

Mr. Anpgotr. Yes, as of December 31. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fenton. And those are distributed within the various bureaus! 
Mr. Aprorr. No, sir: they are all under the Solicitor’s Office. They 
are located in Washington and some 30 field offices, but all directly 
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responsible to the Solicitor. They are not responsible to the agency 
head. 

Mr. Fenron. Are there any attorneys in the field employed by the 
bureaus ¢ 

Mr. Asporr. On paper we have no attorneys in the bureaus them- 
selves, that is, classified as attorneys. Those supplying legal serv- 
ices throughout the Department are brought under our integrated or 
consolidated office. I suspect we are one of the few departments that 
have done that. It has proven most efficient, or effective, in the 
years it has operated. 

' Mr. Fenron. Of the 185 attorneys under your jurisdiction, 30 are 
in Washington ? 

Mr. Anvorr. No, sir, I may have confused you there. We have 
2 in the Washington office. The balance are in the field. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Thomson, I would like to get straightened out on this problem. 
We will use as an example the situation in Denver, where we have a 
reclamation problem that requires legal interpretation. They say we 
have to go toourlawyers. They go to Manning. 

Mr. Anrorr. The Denver regional solicitor. 

Mr. Trromson. He is one of the solicitors under you? 

Mr. Anrorr. Yes. We suspect there are some lawyers masquer- 
ading as engineers and so on, but they are not in attorney status; no 
sir, The bureaus get. their service direct through the Denver regional 
solicitor’s office in the situation you describe. 

Mr. TrHomson. That is true of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
other departments ? 

Mr. Anrorr. Yes, sir. 

APPEALS 


Mr. Trromson. On this appeals work you made a very true state- 
ment as to the scope and review of departmental decisions, and that 
they are very import: int decisions. 

Mr, Anporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trromson. Hlow many cases do you actually refer to the staff 
ina month, that is, at the field level ? 

Mr. Anporr. I don’t have those figures. My Deputy Solicitor, Mr. 
Fritz, might be able to answer that. Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Frrrz. Are you speaking of the appeals to the Director or to 
the Secretary ? 

Mr. Tromson. It would be an appeal to the Secretary. That goes, 
[ suppose, from the Director? 

Mr. Frirz. I think in the appeals to the Secretary from the Director 
there would be on an average of 10 percent or perhaps a little more 
reversals, 

Mr. Trromson. And additional modifications ? 

oh Frrrz. And modifications. There are quite a number of those. 
etimes we sustain a decision but send it back for additional pro- 

CeeK a ngs, and those are not counted as reversals, I mean in the 10-plus 

percent I mentioned. 


Sy 
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SALARY OF ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Tromson. I notice this additional study inquiring into pos 
sible replacements. 

What type of salary are you able to offer to a lawyer, we will say, 
with 3 or 4 years’ experience. 

Mr. Asporr. As to what ty pe of salary might be offered, certainly 
the $6,000 to $7,000 class, a GS-9 to GS-11, nec essarily depending| 
on the person’s experience ee the particular need, and that is one of| 
my concerns. ‘The high degree of specialization which has made the| 
organization effective, but it nevertheless gives me some reason for 
concern when, for example, the senior lawyer in my office has 51 year 
of service as a lawyer with the Government. You don’t replace sueb 
men immediately, and there is some concern on the part of myself and 


others that there might not always be enough variety in initial as-| 


signments. There is a difficulty in recruiting at that level. 

Mr. THomson. My concern is with attracting young men with some 
practical experience who may, for one reason or another, want to enter 
the Government service, or a good man in law school, bec sause that is 
very important. It goes further than that, also. 

Do you feel that vou are able to offer salaries that will attract them! 

Mr. Asnorr. I think, Congressman, that the seale—and in a large 
measure this is due to the understanding of Congress of the work in- 
volved—that the scale for attorneys in Interior is relatively high, or 
certainly above the average in the Government. 

I think that is related to the adjudicatory function, which is dis 
tinguished from the pure legal function also involved. I will say we 
think our survey will be comprehensive enough to determine how well 
we are doing in the field of recruitment, and I just cannot say at this 
time whether there is real cause for concern. 

Mr. Tromson. As I understand your proposal, you are asking for 
less money, that is, before the salary adjustments are made, than you 
had in the previous year; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ansorr. It is the same; Iam glad to see that. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right; we were very happy to have had you with 
us, and we thank you. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1959. 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
WITNESSES 


EDWARD WOOZLEY, DIRECTOR 

CHARLES P. MEAD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
JAMES P. BEIRNE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

WALTER F. HORNING, FORESTRY OFFICE 

EARL HARRINGTON, CADASTRAL OFFICER 


Mr. Kirwan. The meeting will come to order. 

We have with us this morning the Bureau of Land Management. 
Our first witness is Mr. Edward Woozley, the Director. 

Do you have a statement ! 
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Mr. Wooziry. Yes; I have 
Mr. Kirwan. All right, you may read it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Woozitxy. The opportunity to appear before this committee 
to discuss the work of the Bureau of Land Management and_ its 
future plans is one I look forward to each year with a great deal of 
— ». Such discussions, I believe, are ‘beneficial to the Bureau, 
the Congress and the public we both serve. The Bureau of Land 
Management carries out the responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment on 475 million acres of public lands in the 11 Western States 
and Alaska. Our job is to administer these lands in such a manner 
that the greatest use can be made of the vast resources they contain 
while, at the same time, conserving and restoring the renewable re- 
sources such as forage and timber. These lands make a significant 
contribution to the life of the Nation from the minerals taken from 
them as well as livestock products, wildlife and timber. In addition, 
there is an ever-increasing demand for lands for recreational use 
and homesites for the expanding population which, according to re- 
liable information, will be increased 75 percent by 1975. 

The admission of Alaska into the Union has had quite an impact 
on the work of this Bureau. We have always had an important job 
in Alaska; one which we believe has contributed to its development. 
We welcome the new State and we are making provisions to meet 
our responsibilities with respect to assisting the State to go forward 
in the selection of lands and other matters necessary to its prosperity. 

The Statehood Act grants to the new State over 103 million acres 
of vacant public domain land but places a limitation of 25 years 
within which the granted lands must be selected. This requires 
cadastral surveys and field examinations at a greatly accelerated rate 
and brings greater adjudication problems to transfer title to the 
State. 

The Bureau was granted a supplemental appropriation in the cur- 
rent year with which to meet these accelerated actitivies. The 
progress in this regard has been satisfactory and we anticipate that 
in 1960 we will be in a position to carry on at the same rate. This 
new impetus to Alaska activities requires that we revise and modern- 
ize the land records system in the State. This will be initiated by 
force account in the fiscal year 1960. 

The Bureau experienced another critical fire season during the past 
summer. While the conditions in Alaska were quite severe, they were 
much worse in the Western States. However, our improved fire fight- 
ing techniques have reduced the area burned over, thus saving the 
natural resources. We anticipate a supplemental appropriation will 
be required to see us through to June 30. 

The 1960 budget estimate for “Management of lands and resources” 
is $24,377,000, an increase of $65,000. Increases provided principally 
for lease and disposal of lands and minerals and cadastral surveys 
are substantially offset by decreases in management of grazing lands, 
soil and moisture conservation, and weed control. 

The estimate before the committee provides an increase of $666,- 
300 for field examination and adjudication of lands and minerals 
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applications. The caseload in land offices continues to increase and| 
with the anticipated further increases in the population of the West-| 
ern States, we can expect that the upward trend of filings will con- 
tinue. The records improvement estimate is reduced by $155 1100.) 
The program will be started in Alaska with funds remaining. 

A net increase of $296,100 is requested for cadastral surveys to carry} 


Ala 
on an annual basis, the staff provided in Alaska by the 1959 supple.| Ala 


Ark 
mental appropriation. This contemplates a decrease in this activity) Ar 
in the Western States. Cs 


The estimate for construction is $5,200,000, a net increase of $515, Flo 
000 over 1959. The estimate for construction of access roads on both® \: 
the Oregon and California grant lands and public domain lands ish \? 
an increase of 8765,000. The increase for the O. & C. lands is made ™i 


Mi 
possible by an anticipated increase in receipts from these lands} M 

Nie 
This is offset, in part, by reductions in construction of buildings andp ¥ 
recreational facilities in Alaska. The appropriation for construction) \° 


of access roads on O. & C. lands will continue to be reimbursed to) 0: 

rr . » Or 
the Treasury from funds otherwise payable to the O. & C. counties) 55 
Construction of buildings in Alaska, mainly to facilitate fire contra > & 


: 5 W 
will be cont inued, but at a slower pace, W 
° . e e be » W 
In conclusion, I wish to point out the Bureau’s position from the 
standpoint of receipts. We anticipate our receipts will increase 
from $127 million in fiscal year 1958 to $165 million, in fiseal year 
1960, an increase of $38 million. The States and counties will re- 
ceive $56 million from the receipts in fiscal year 1960, leaving a net 
of $109 million for the Treasury. 
That completes my prepared statement. 
RECEIPTS 
; 7 aa . , j 
Mr. Kirwan. We will insert first the tables on pages 3 and 4 show- } 
ing receipts by sources and the distribution to States. 
I note that receipts of $165,038,000 are estimated for 1960 and| 
that $46,605,000 will be distributed to the States and counties. 
(The matters referred to follow :) 
Receipts by sources—Actual receipts of Bureau of Land Management for fiscal years 
1956, 1957, and 1958, and estimated receipts for 1959 and 1960 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
aaah ; 
Sales, public lands and materials $2, 288,949 | $3,520,118 | $3,035,139 | $4, 000, 000 $4, 500, 00 
Fees and commissio1 842 664 1,014, S71 1, 184, 382 1, 100, 000 1, 100,00 § 
Mineral leasing 69, 889, 97 81,187,956 | 91,908, 251 | 95,000,000 | 104, 000,00 
Mineral leasing, Outer Continental Shelf. _| 111, 223, 856 2. 208, 703 3, 460, 851 25, 000, 000 25. 000, 00 
(irazing fees 2, 443, 747 2, 285, 645 2, 763, 322 3, 160, 000 3, 200, 000 ' 
Sales, Indian lands 186 633 
Right-of-wav leases RS (48 108. 325 105. 251 110, 000 110, 0@ . 
O. & C. and Coos Bay timber sales 23.087, 988 | 19, 633.544 | 23. 101.707 | 22. 500.000 24, 750, 0M 
Other timber sales 1. 843. OTF 1. 83S. O60 1. 555. 505 1, 800, OOO 2, 000, OO 
M lit eipts FOS. O3F 262.132 969. 689 390. 000 378, 00 
| 212, 216, 522 (112 ) $ 127, 384, 728 |153, 060,000 | 165, 038,00 | ] 
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Distribution of receipts to States and counties, fiscal year 1958 























Sales of Mineral Taylor Taylor 
State or Territory public lands! leases and | grazing grazing Total 
aaa timber permits | leases districts 
a | | | 
Alabama Sp ae eae ee oe $4, 950 SO ie aasluacts Ped See ere $6, 016 
Ala git 3, 378, 926 | a Pe _| 13,392, 467 
Arkut “s 5, 133 | 14 deOA | 19, 563 
Arizona CI eer 19, 827 | 166, 021 $18, 364 215, 585 
Californi weak ? ni 38, 016 3, 590, 440 31, 256 | 6, 252 3, 665, 964 
GRE. cc cabled anda aden memati 8,936 | 4, 235, 127 9, 400 13, 166 4, 266, 629 
Florid 7, 547 308 | ao bees ew 7, 855 
Ida aseeabiir secant 14, 212 99, 357 5, 930 22, 244 | 141, 743 
kansas > — I 51, 302 SO lenncee | 51, 345 
Louisiana aaciat; 1, 001 SET SOE nudetnedddacteos cen danee } 118, 844 
Michiga ares “ 6 RFE tsccbecienad ean se 1, 778 
Minnesota Sein 2, 205 oe eee 2, 205 
Mississippi ss . 234 1, 920 . ; - 2, 154 
Montana 5, 832 1, 573, 905 22, 293 16, 487 1, 618, 517 
N i 14 5, 465 A | 5, 678 
Nevad 14, 025 164, 754 5, 437 | 47, 304 | 231, 
Mi 8 284 | 7,112,198 5 441 | 29,060 | 7, 154, 978 
North D i 155 79, 916 i | ae | 81, 356 
O} ss 705 35, 235 Be fowsn 36, 219 
Ort i 26, 867 25, 344 3 19, 435 | 2 11, 715, 495 
Q hD t 561 84. 738 | 93, 523 
Ut 1, 798 2, 027, 027 |_. | 31,133 | 2, 059, 958 
W 10, 443 9, 701 3, 504 |.-- ; 23, 648 
W 699 - eat a 699 
\ 3. 303 | 11, 603, 488 55, 992 28,858 | 11, 691, 641 
174, 754 34, 380, 278 175, OR) 225,312 | 46, 605, 380 
I 11 for Alask; hoo] lands. 
\ $ 5.514 on account of ‘*O. & C.’”’ and Coos Bay lands. 
» i ei ‘ Dink oo riarves reenes 
MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 
Program and financing 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate! 1960 estimate 
Progr by activities: q 
I e and disposal of lands and mineral resources. - - $5, 720, 462 $6, 713, 100 $7, 205, 200 
2. Management of grazing lands.- - - -- Saunas 2, 445, 907 | 2, 581, 800 2, 542, 300 
3. Forestry. . > Ss ok os us  oecnlepecseaptoabeiateemataticet taal 5, 355, 113 | 5, 411, 600 | 5, 268, 700 
4. Ca tral surveys ; 1, 944, 250 2, 504, 700 2, 800, 800 
ind moisture conservation_-. Smee acta = 3, 625, 060 | 3, 821, 100 3, 733, 900 
( uppression . pweceasenoemaens ~ ~ 2 | 400, 000 400, 000 
7. Maintenance of physical facilities 50, 000 50, 000 
s. Maintenance of access roads 254, 000 | 254, 000 
y W i control ae - 554, 058 | 1, 079, 600 591, 000 
10. General administration asec 1, 416, 912 | 1, 496, 100 | 1, 531, 100 
11. 1959 program obligated in 1958 77, 3: 353 | FE BON fiend sennes 
otal obligations.....-...-.---- << mes 23, 421, 385 | 24 234 647 24, 377, 000 
Finar 
Comparative transfers from (—) other account — 100, 000 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 eee —77, 353 77, 353 |.- a 
Un ited balance no longer available 80, 768 
N obligational authority- -_- oe 23, 324. 800 24, 312, 000 24 377, 000 
New obligatior manent 
Ap} 1 riation ; ; decanted | 22, 424, 800 23,075,000 } 24, 37,09 
Transferred fr ae ition and welfare services,’ 
Bi u of India Affairs (72 Stat. 54)_- 700, 000 P Riese baa _ 
Appropriation (adjusted ; : : : 23, 324, 800 23, 075, 000 | 24, 377, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases | 1, 237, 000 
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1958 actual 
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Total number of permanent positions__..........------ atid 2, 178 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions........-- setoioees i 542 
Average number of all employees... ..---.--- et CSC 2,715 
Number of employees at end of year_...-.-...------------ 2, 730 
Average GS grade and salary- -.- 5b andi ences ae, ae 
Average salary of ungraded positions........- ‘ ease $5 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions._....-- aia ha a es 7 $10, 977, 839 
Positions other than permanent-...........---- : 1, 299, 437 
SPR TNO CUE WIOOE 6c cncdcctccnesckskannnne 1, 143, 304 
LEE DOTROTIA] SOLTIOOS... <n ccounnicccdsncacess as 13, 420, 640 
02 Travel_....... ites A ee 1, 551, 178 
03 Transportation of things................-- ce 194, 038 
04 Communication services_-_- ee 71, 579 
05 Rents i utility services aindieiee ; 157, 685 
06 Printing and reproduction. _..-..---- loin 140, 952 
07 Other contractual services - Peete sy : 3, 617, 296 
Services performed by other agencies_-. 47, 182 
08 Supplies ind materials-- oats maa 1, 826, 026 
09 Eqvipment.--. abe 971, 058 
10 Lands and strictures... ae 363, 227 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... _- 7 ( 9 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities eas 25, 159 
15 Taxes and assessments_...-- ; anieae 36, O15 
1959 program obligated in 1958_.._..-- 77, 353 
I i Bo Ss RE 23, 396, 327 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges- 9, 492 
Total, Bureau of Land Management--- 3, 386, 835 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PURLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 
Total number of permanent positions 9 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 9 
Number of employees at end of year--_- l 
Average GS grade and salary --- : 7.7 $5,883 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions : ; $9, 160 
Positions other than permanent__- 921 | 
Other personal services-_-..-.--. 132 
Total personal services_- : | 10, 213 
02 Travel : 73 
03 Transportation of things 343 
04 Communication services 9 
05 Rents and utility services___- 1,303 
07 Other contractual services 11,491 
08 Supplies and materials R, 724 
10 Lands and structures__. 1,739 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 655 
Total, Bureau of Public Roads 34, 550 


Total obligations___- ‘ 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Woozley, $24 
ment of lands and resources,” 
We shall insert pages 5 through 7. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Management of lands and resources 


Bemerene ttl: REIN, TI iin hinicscccittie giveinw ciitinsins einsieninisnnpintnainieniint 
Comparative transfer from Forest Service to administer Bankhead- 


Mitte UAT ae ec tac oe eee dad weno 


23, 324, 800 
100, 000 











Total amount available, 1958_...___.--_-__ scat a ica te Bieler 23, 424, 800 
BONPODTIGINON, 2UO0 oe Sart nmi ana anne meen 23, 075, 000 
Adjustment for anticipated pay act supplemental (Public Law 

Beale) CaaS hkl eee Deewana chide see 1, 237, 000 

Total amount AVANODIS, 10Gi dec on ioc e wc ccccmenemds 24, 312, 000 

SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1960 
Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources : 
Decrease due to transfer of rental costs to General 
Services: ACMINISHADBOR eddies cusnneccne —$19, 100 
Increase requirements in adjudication of applica- 
tions for use or disposal of lands and re- 
WOULCOR ec eno cone che onanasiemns cane +535, 000 
Increase for field examination and classification 
NO tes seers ras eee ener ia te eB +131, 300 
Decrease in records improvement work-_-_.----~-- — 155, 100 
———_———-__ + 492, 100 
Management of grazing lands: Decrease includes $4,500 
of rental costs to be transferred to General Services 
RIN R OREO mo Soo erated iaiasb asain james —39, 500 
Forestry : 
Decrease in O. & C. management due to transfer 
of rental costs to General Services Administra- 
eh — 2.2 ro ob ee aeakne — $30, 200 
Increase for O. & C. fire protection contracts_____- +30, 000 
Increase for fire protection contracts—public do- 
Oe ae sacra dia arian eee a a ear tase eal +115, 000 
Decrease in Alaska fire control program__._-----~ — 249, 100 
Decrease in public domain management due to 
transfer of rental costs to General Services Ad- 
SETAE I ics ied sas minal pee nmandiabaraiiniaw —8, 600 
—142, 900 
Cadastral surveys: Increase for enlarged programs is 
net of $5,000 of rental costs to be transferred to General 
pervices  Administvation 2a... ucsatccncibnaenencnoesen +301, 100 
—5, 000 
+296, 100 
Soil and moisture conservation: Decrease includes $6,900 of rental 
cost to be transferred to General Services Administration... _ —87, 200 
Weed control: Decrease in weed control program includes $600 
rental costs transferred to General Services Administration______ —488, 600 
General administration: Increase for greater workload require- 
I eas ee hd a ark rk ec has beieetrencesmebaied kicareees +35, 000 
Nét Ghanee 20G0 cc uci bss ines cndesnpemcetetemmncman +65, 000 
Budeet “Gnbinehel: 100 O iis d citcetindainmanietendcmamkemnnne - 24,377, 000 
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Analysis by activities f 

Amount Amount Estimate | Increase (4) | 

Activities available available 1960 | orde- j 

1958 1959 | crease (—) | 

1. Lease and disposal of land and mineral re- i 
sources 462 $6, 713, 100 + $492 1M) 

2. Management of grazing lands 15, 907 2, 581, 800 39, ON 

3. Forestry 113 5. 411, 600 | —142, mF 
4. Cadastral surveys , 200) 2, 504, 700 | 4-296, 10 
Soil and moisture conservation 5, O80 3, 821, 100 - 87, 2 

6. Fire suppression , , 726 400, 000 : ' 

7. Maintenance of p! ysical facilitic S 47, 544 50, 000 50, 000 f 

8. Maintenance of access roads 25 000 254, 000 254, 000 

9, Weed control 554. O58 1, O79, 600 491, 000 18S, 6 | 
10. General administration 1, 416, 912 1, 496, 100 1, 531, 100 +35, OF 
Unobligated balance no longer available 80, 768 ' 
‘ 

Total Cig ee \ 23, 424, 800 24,312,000 | 24,377,000 | +-65, 00 § 

E 

7 : 7 oe 


! Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases 
LEASE AND DisposaL oF LANDS AND MINERAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Kirwan. The first activity is “Lease ar 
mineral resources” for which an increase of 


We will insert pages 8 through 13. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


d disposal of lands and 
92,100 is requested. | 


| 


1. LEASE AND Disposat or LANDS AND MINERAL RESOURCES 


Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+ 
Subactivity | available, available, 1960 | orde- | 
1958 | 1959 crease(—) | 
— int — as seh ecieeetl Se 
f | ' 
(a) Adjudication of applications $4, 026, 300 $4, 542, 200 | +-$515, 90 


1, 972, 200 | 2, 103, 500 | 4-131, 300 


(>) Field examination and classification 
714, 600 559, 500 | — 155, 100 


(c) Records improvement 





Fh eae } 5, 720, 462 6, 713, 100 | 


7, 205, 200 +492, 10 


(a) Adjudication of applications 

The estimate of $4,542,200 is an increase of $535,000, less $19,100 transferred to 
the General Services Administration for rentals. Net increase, $515.900. 

Need for increase.—The upward trend in the volume of land and mineral work 
both for casework and increased requirements for services is expected to con 
tinue through 1960. It is anticipated that the fiscal year 1960 will commence 
with a substantially larger backlog of unclosed cases than presently exists. 
Adjudication problems grow in complexity as the volume of cases mounts. This 
increased workload is particularly discernible in applications resulting from 
the leasing program for oil and gas and other minerals. Heavy filing for oil 
and gas leases in Alaska is expected also to continue in 1960. While the program 
required by the land selection rights granted Alaska will be started in 1959, its 
full impact will be felt first in 1960. The adjudication of these selections will 
substantially increase the workload of the bureau. The following table shows 
the adjudication caseload for the past 5 fiscal years and as estimated for 1959 
and 1960: 
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TABLE [ 
New and | Unelosed 
Fiscal year reactivated | Cases closed | cases end of 
cases year 
1954 4 99, 799 82, 826 | 58, 062 
1955 133, 567 106, 327 | 85, 302 
1956 112, 798 120, 006 | 78, 094 
1957 132, 885 136, 828 | 74, 151 
1958... 164, 699 | 152, 824 | 2 98, 649 
1959 1 185, 000 170, 049 | 113, 600 
1960 200, 000 188, 000 | 125, 600 


idjustment, add 12,623 cases. 


Plan of work.—The Bureau plans in connection with this activity are to close 
out the oldest of cases to the greatest extent possible and to handle newly 
filed applications as expeditiously as feasible in the circumstances. Special 
attention, however, will be given to cases of particular public importance, such 
as Alaska State selections, desert land and small-tract applications in the South- 
west, and oil and gas cases in important areas. The workload is uncontrollable, 
depending on public demand, therefore plans must be kept flexible. The in- 
creased request in this estimate will be applied, $235,000 to Alaska and $300,000 
to all other States. The increase in Alaska is required to continue on an annual 
basis the enlarged organization made possible by additional funds provided in 
the First Supplemental Appropriation Act for 1959. 

(b) Field eramination and classification 

The estimate of $2,103,500 is an increase of $132,000, less transfer of $700 
to General Services Administration for rentals, making a net increase of $131,300. 

Veed for increase.—As the number of new applications increases so will the 
necessity for field examinations and classifications. The heightened demand for 
public lands and resources and attendant emphasis on the multiple use laws 
result in an increased workload and this subactivity. The workload for State 
and private exchanges, State selections, and public sales also is increasing. A 
heavy increase is anticipated in 1960 under the Recreation and Public Purposes 
Act and the Small Tract Act. The land selection program of the State of Alaska 
will greatly increase the examination and investigation responsibilities of the 
sureau because of the necessity for determining the validity of existing loca- 
tions and entries involving the selected lands. The following table shows the 
status of the caseload for field examinations and classifications. 


TABLE IT 


Cases re- Cases com- Cases pend- 
Fiscal year ceived pleted ing end of 
vear 
1954 14, 046 21, 148 16, 209 
1955 34, 510 24, 836 25, 883 
1956 27, 084 20, 915 32, 052 
1957 29, 317 33, 536 27, 833 
1958 25. 465 26, 601 26, 697 
1959 1 28, 003 30, 700 24, 000 
1950 36, 000 32, 000 28, 000 
' Estimate. 


Plan of work.—Examination and investigation plans will be coordinated with 
the above-mentioned plan of work for adjudication of applications. State selec- 
tions in Alaska will receive high priority while efforts in other States will be 
directed toward classification of small tracts and desert land applications and 
Investigations required by administration of the multiple use laws. 
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(c) Records improvement 


The estimate of $559,500 is a decrease of $155,100 from 1959. 

The 1960 program provides for beginning the records improvement project in 
Alaska at a lesser cost than will be required for the work on the records for } 
New Mexico and Arizona for the fiscal year 1959. 

Plan of work.—The admission of Alaska into statehood makes it necessary } 
for the Bureau to provide a lands record system that will adequately meet the | 
steadily increasing demands. In July 1958, a comprehensive study of the records | 
and recording system now in use was made in the land offices at Anchorage | 
Fairbanks, and Juneau. The study revealed a lack of satisfactory status 
records and a recordation system inadequate to fulfill the increased require 
ments and demands arising as a result of Alaska statehood and the resultant 
accelerated activities in resource development. Consequently, efforts under this { 
subactivity will be directed to Alaska in the fiscal year 1960. The existing ree 
ords are highly complex and dissimilar from those used in other land offices 
and for this reason, it is proposed to do this work by force account. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources involves the adjudi- 
ation, hearings and appeals, field examination, and land records operations 
necessary in the lease and disposal of lands for mineral exploration and produc 
tion and for agricultural, residential, commercial, industrial, recreational, and 
various special purposes under the public land laws. 

The mineral phase of this activity includes the leasing of deposits of oil and 
gas, coal, phosphate, potassium, sodium, and other so-called “leasable minerals” | 
on public domain, acquired lands, the Outer Continental Shelf, and on certain | 
types of land on which surface rights have passed into private ownership, but 
where minerals were reserved to the Government. The Bureau also is responsi- 
ble for the examination and patenting of mining claims under the general mining 
laws, as well as the examination and determination of validity of unpatented 
@aims in conflict with other land applications or when requested to make validity 
determinations for other Government agencies controlling public land. Geo 
graphically, this activity includes lands in the continental United States and the 
Outer Continental Shelf. This comprises an area in excess of 800 million acres 
or better than one-third of the combined land area of the United States. The 
following table gives an indication of the magnitude of this activity: 


Mineral production—Bureau of Land Management lands, fiscal year 1958 


Public Acquired 

domain lands 
Petroleum (barrels)_...........---..-. haa ity a ercac it : 133, 424, 121 6, 045, 714 
Natural gas (thousand cubic fect) ___- 420, 434, 262 20, 554 187 
Gasoline (gellons) - - eS ee 106, 784, 256 1, 245 683 
Liquid petroleum gas (g: allons) ---_- wana 112, 420, 724 62, 021 
Coal (tons) Sera SAREE Sey eS 5, 275. 627 16, 858 
Phosp*ate rock (tons)_...........-.......-- ee 1, 119, 353 3, 745 
Potassium s*Its (tons) pies ee iia aes Lentebiowsocseak uaa | $116, O76 32.2.3. 
Silica sand (toms) ......-.- a ad et De ad Gindindinesicn ee = ae 
nS EEE ns. can ona ae seems Ss ania whee tae naa cae 825, 776 |.... a 
Pan RNR NE a in Sacco coc eenne suse Se See eecic lewis cecutcameagnaen taeewee ‘ 380, 525 


Production figures on “locatable minerals” are not available. 

The lands phase of this activity includes the issuance of permits, leases, and 
patents on public lands in the United States under a great variety of public 
lands laws, such as the homestead, desert land, small tract, land exchange, public 
sale, and rights-of-way laws. Under various authorities, it also includes the 
withdrawal of public lands for other agencies of the Federal Government, and 
the restoration from withdrawal of lands no longer required. It is necessary 
under certain laws to classify lands as to their use suitability, to appraise lands 
subject to sale, and to determine whether there has been use and residence com- 
pliance by entrymen before patent issues. 

The discovery of oil on the Kenai Peninsula in Alaska in July 1957, touched 
off a boom in oil and gas applications that has resulted in a very substantial 
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increase in workload in the Alaskan land offices. This is illustrated by the 
following: 


Cases on hand in Alaska: 


NE PRR I se real ence sce asada nee in ca ta wih a csi cc a a a a a 4,978 
MUIR RR his aise reduces By an Oreo oe eae ‘Foes 12, 011 
te: TO. COTO) ot al dn te 11, 500 
JUG THGO (CCREITER TOD ics oa cs tinea Bio asabhe here deta bit Be 8, 500 


Since the 1957 strike 20 million additional acres restored from the withdrawal 
under Public Land Order &2 have become available for leasing. 

Such activities are revenue producers. The total Bureau receipts from land 
and mineral activities for the past year, and as estimated for the current year, 
and budget year are: 


IONS eka Sa i ile sa I a cn ene nw iin a Ese $96, 127, 772 
aly COMING soo cate soe ee edd ania date 100, 100, 000 
BURG IRN DRS 5. Sore ee eee he ee DEN So ee 109, 600, 000 


The Bureau’s land and minerals work, particularly in the adjudicative func- 
tion, has heretofore been expressed almost solely in terms of cases. It is ap 
parent that this measure is not entirely indicative of the total workload. Ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the work in this function in fiscal year 1960 will be 
nonease related, largely for service to the public and other Government agencies. 
The growing public interest and pressure on public lands imposes an increasing 
volume of inquiries relating to Bureau programs and for information on public 
land laws, regulations, and procedures. Requests to examine case files for copies 
of maps and documents and for land status from the public and other Govern- 
ment agencies are increasing each year. The activities of land locators or pro- 
moters of applications, some using questionable practices, have necessitated in- 
creasing our efforts to inform the public, including applicants, of the require- 
ments of the land laws and regulations. 

Through the records improvement subactivity, the Bureau is revising the lands 
record system in use for over 100 years and bringing it up to date with a modern 
streamlined system that will add greatly to the efficiency of the land offices and 
the convenience of the public. These records are invaluable and irreplaceable. 
The serious physical deterioration of many of the old records and the docu- 
mentary inadequacies therein, have long been recognized as an obstacle to ef- 
ficient administration of the public land laws, and of unsatisfactory service 
to the public. The system has been completed for the States of Utah and Okla- 
homa, and the work in Arizona and New Mevico is current!y in provress. This 
work has been done by contract with private concerns, but as explained above 
the program in 1960 will be carried on in Alaska by force account. It is impera- 
tive that the records in the new State of Alaska be such that clear evidence of 
title be available to the State officials in making their selections as well as to 
industry and to the general public, both of which are manifesting keen interest 
in its settlement and development. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the need for this increase. 

Mr. Woozitry. Mr. Chairman, our workload continues to increase 
in lands and minerals. It is pretty well shown on page 9 of our justi- 
fication which indicates that in 1954 we had 99,799 new and reacti- 
vated cases. That includes lands, minerals, and appeal cases in the 
field and we expect 200,000 of these in 1960. However, we have been 
able to close or complete a 100 percent increase since 1954. There were 
82,826 closed in 1954 and in 1959 we estimate that we will be able to 
close 170,000, 

We want to maintain on an annual basis the staff that is provided 
for Alaska in the supplemental for this year. 


86292—59-——-8 
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LAND LOCATOR DIFFICULTIES ; 


Kirwan. Please explain the difficulty you have been having 
with the activities of land locators or promoters of applications, such} 


as under the Desert Land Act in California. - 

Mr. Woozxey. I will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman, because it} - 
has given us considerable additional work. .* 

In many States there are no requirements that a person acting for| \ 
another in land and mineral applications be licensed. That has beenp ~ 
true in California, so that persons have advertised on television, radio)“ 
and in newspapers about Federal lands that are available. They havg . 
not entirely misre prese nted the facts, but they have not given the pub: 1 
lic all the facts. They have led them to believe that if they wouldf ‘ 
apply they would be given the right of entry. This has caused wf : 
considerable extra work in three States; California, Nevada, and Arif‘ 


zona. Not only does it give us additional work in that regard but ) 
adds to our noncase work, in which we have to explain to people who! ! 
have paid a locator to file their applications, some of the difficulties | 
that. they will encounter. 

Mr. Kirwan. It passes a lot of work onto the Congress also. I get 
many an inquiry as to why all this is going on and what can be done 
to correct the situation. 

Mr. Wooztry. Mr. Chairman, we have been working with the better 
business bureaus, with the chambers of commerce, and with the vo 
eational licensing bureaus of the various States and we are making 
considerable progress in that regard. Another thing that we have 
been doing is to accelerate our infor mational program so that the news: 
papers are now carrying articles showing the fallacy of asking thes 
people to file applications for them. Most of them do not come under 
the FCC or any of the regulatory agencies. 

Mr. Kirwan. Television and radio comes under FCC. 

Mr. Wooziry. That is correct. However, their advertising iS not 
such that 1t can be proven to be false. It simply falls short of giving 
the full information. 

Mr. Kirwan. I still think something can be done to control state. 
ments that are misleading. Why do you not take it up with the ap- 
propriate agency ? 

Mr. Wooziry. That isa good suegestion. 

Mr. Kirwan. The proper regulatory agency ought to assure that 
the material is checked before it is sent out and misleads all those 
people. 

OIL AND GAS LEASING 


What is the status of oil and gas leasing in Alaska ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Actually we are making considerable progress since 
our new regulations were approved which permit leasing on certain 
wildlife ranges under restrictions that will protect wildlife. 

We have 9,835 oil and gas cases unclosed as of the end of December. 
We have actually issued leases on somewhere near 18 million acres, | 
most of it since the discovery of oil in 1957. 


) 
. 


RICHFIELD OIL CORP. CONTRACT 





Mr. Kirwan. Explain the contract recently approved with the 
Richfield Oil Corp. for development of oi] and gas on 490,000. acres 


in Alaska. 
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Were they the only corporation that made the application on that 
190,000 acres, or did some other oil companies want to have an 
opportunity ¢ 

Mr. Wooztey. Well, I will have to furnish that to you from the 
records. It is a subject that principally is carried on between the 
Secretary’s Office and the Geological Survey Office. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is a lot of land to lease to one organization, 
490,000 acres. That appears to be a great opportunity for that one 
corporation. 

Mr. Wooztry. It is not leased, Mr. Chairman. It is under a de- 
velopment contract and under which they agree to do certain, specified 
development work. 

Mr. Kirwan. Were there any other oil companies that agreed to 
dothe same thing, that you know of? 

Mr. Wooztry. These men were attempting to set up a development 
program in Alaska that was not possible under the acreage limitation. 
They are not actually given leases. 

Mr. Kirwan. I sane that, but were there any other oil com- 
panies that made the same request ? 

Mr. Wooztry. We have three development contracts in Alaska. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; but I am speaking of this particular 490,000 
acres. Was anybody else given the privilege of getting in on that 
490,000 acres? 

Mr. Wooztry. It has been opened for leasing. 

Mr. Kirwan. Was the information furnished somebody else. I as- 
sume other companies are willing to invest there. 

Mr. Woozrry. I think we will have to get that for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


The development contract with Richfield Oil Corp., which was approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior on January 8, 1959, covers approximately 490,000 
acres of the Katalla-Yakataga area in Alaska. This is not an oil and gas 
lease. It provides for the oil and gas exploration, development, and operation 
of the area described in the contract by Richfield Oil Corp. as the oil and gas 
operator for holders of oil and gas leases issued by the Government who commit 
their leases thereto. The contract contemplates that the operating rights in 
such leased lands will be acquired by Richfield by operating agreements or by 
assignments, approved by the Secretary of the Interior, from the holders of the 
noncompetitive oil and gas leases heretofore or hereafter issued covering lands 
within the development contract area. 

The contract does not, in fact could not, grant exclusive drilling rights within 
the boundaries of the area described. Holders of oil and gas leases within the 
area are free to develop their own leasehold interests, to assign their drilling 
rights to operators other than Richfield, or to assign them—but only if they so 
choose—to Richfield. In short, the contract provides that to the extent Richfield 
is able to acquire leasehold rights within the described boundaries, and only to 
that extent, is acreage so involved excepted from application of the acreage limi- 
tation provisions operative in Alaska. 

Section 17 of the 1920 Mineral Leasing Act, pursuant to which lands in Alaska 
are leased for oil and gas purposes, provides for the issuance of such leases 
noncompetitively as well as competitively. Lands located on a known geologic 
structure of a producing oil and gas field are offered for lease by competitive bid- 
ding only, whereas lands not located on such a structure may be leased non- 
competitively. 

Section 17(b) of the 1920 Mineral Leasing Act authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to approve development contracts in his discretion and regardless of the 
acreage limitations provided in the act, when the conservation of natural products 
or the publie conveniences or necessity may require it or the interest of the United 
States may be best subserved thereby. Development contracts are not leases and 
aire not awarded either by competitive or noncompetitive bidding. They are sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 17(b) cited above. 
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The subject development contract was approved by the Secretary because it} 
was determined that the public convenience and necessity require its approval 
and the interests of the United States will be best subserved thereby, and that | 
the prompt and orderly development and operations of said lands was required ip | 
order to procure supplies of oil and gas urgently needed in Alaska for both civilian 
and defense purposes. 

The contract, which will in no event extend beyond December 31, 1963, pro 
vides, among other things, that Richfield Oil Corp. shall (1) spend at least 
$150,000 on geological and geophysical operations prior to January 1, 1960: 
(2) commence the drilling of an exploratory well prior to December 31, 1959; 
(3) spend at least $250,000 during calendar year 1961 in exploratory drilling or 
geological or geophysical operations, exclusive of the well referred to in item 
(2); (4) spend at least $500,000 during calendar year 1962 on exploratory dril- 
lings; and (5) furnish the Geological Survey copies of all geological reports 
and maps reflecting its interpretation of the geological and geophysical data, 


ManaGeMentT or Grazina LANps AND Forestry 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 14 through 28 covering “Management of 
gr: azing lands” and “F orestry. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


2. MANAGEMENT OF GRAZING LANDS 














Amount | Amount | Estimate, | Increase 
Subactivity | available, | available, 1960 (+-) or de- 
1958 | 1959 | crease (—) 
sninlintcnttiaisideeale lll 
(a) Grazing administration...............--..----....--] $2, 226, 269 | $2, 338, 700 | $2, 299, 200 —$39, 500 
See ene NNN sc cen cucnnendcuasiibacouden 219, 638 243, 100 | 945; 100 |-....-.-s0nn 
ae ed See 2,445,907 | 2,581,800 | 2, 542, 300 | —39, 500 
= —. Ne ea Be 





(a) Grazing administration 
This estimate of $2,299,200 is a decrease of $39,500 from 1959. This in- 
cludes $4,500 for transfer to the General Services Administration for rentals. 
Plan of work.—The regular administrative work will proceed at approximately 
the same level as 1959, but progress on the range forage inventory and studies 
of dependent base property will be reduced. 


(0) Fire suppression 


The estimate of $243,100 is the same as the amount available for 1959 

Need for increase.—No increase is requested for this subactivity. The esti- 
mate will provide for limited preparation in the prevention and detection of 
range fires on 187 million acres of public domain in the 11 Western States. 


Plan of work.—The first priority is placed upon the completion of a planned 
communications network, the establishment of needed detection facilities and the 
acquisition of modern fire suppression equipment needed to replace obsolete 
CCC and surplus equipment received from other agencies. It also is necessary 
to provide for training of temporary fire guards prior to the start of the fire 
season. 

To provide the action needed for a limited protective program the Bureau 
plans: 

1. To expand the VHF radio communications network including repeater sta- 
tions to permit rapid transmittal of information in all high fire hazard areas, 
thereby permitting more effective supervision, and greater flexibility and pro- 
ductiveness of field peronnel. 

To install addition fire weather stations and perfect the fire danger rating 
system currently in use, which will provide more accurate advance information 
of impending storms and severe fire weather. Predictions of regional or local 
fire likelihood will enable the Bureau to alert standby crews and emergency CcOD- 
tract equipment for immediate assignment, with resulting earlier initial attack 
on fires. This activating of emergency fire forces when indicated by the fire 
danger rating meter system predictions, should reduce damage to natural re 
sources. 
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3. To establish lookout and detection stations. 
4, To further develop aerial waterdrop techniques and the use of chemical 
retardents such as sodium calcium borate for early control of fires. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau administers grazing use on the public lands in 11 Western States 
requiring the general direction and coordination of all programs for the protec- 
tion, conservation and development of range resources and in addition, the related 
functions pertaining to use and disposal of public lands authorized by the Taylor 
Grazing Act of July 28, 1934, as amended. These lands are comprised of 160 
million acres organized into 59 grazing districts and an additional 27 million 
acres administered outside grazing districts. More than 30,000 livestock grow- 
ers depend upon these lands for part of their annual pasture requirements. On 
an average, forage for 5 to 6 months a year is supplied by the public lands. In 
addition, forage is provided for more than 1 million big game animals. 


Approximate aeres administered o—- - sco ees Se 187, 000, 000 
IRE OL TRIS TNOTING gio ot ons eed eae ee eee es 30, 000 
Number of livestock under permit, license and lease____---_-----_-~- 12, 000, 000 
mamnver Of Vit PAMG ANIMAS oe a Se eee ee 1, 170, 000 
Average acreage administered per grazing district office___._____-~ 3, 666, 000 


Indispensable to management of this resource is knowledge of the grazing ca- 
pacity and proper seasons of use of the range and the adequacy of base property 
holdings, ete., which can be obtained only by inventory. 

More than 100 million acres of public land lack an adequate inventory of range 
forage production. This work had been programed for completion at the rate of 
10 to 12 million acres per year in order to have the task completed within a 10- 
year period. The amount requested will enable the Bureau to continue this pro- 
gram at a rate of only 6 to 8 million acres. 

The rapid population growth in the Western States during the last decade has 
been accompanied by a corresponding increase in tourist and recreation travel 
and the development of recreation areas adjacent to public domain lands, in- 
creasing the tire hazard. More than 50 percent of all range fires are man caused. 
The recent growth in public land use dictates a more iitensive protection pro- 
gram consistent with the increased fire risk. 

The fire presuppression organization involves only a few full-time employees. 
Reliance is placed on seasonal per diem guards who are equipped and alerted to 
make the first attack on a fire and form the nucleus of a group of firefighters, 
should they be required. The heavy fire losses during the past two seasons em- 
phasize the necessity for an efficient communication system to help insure prompt 
reporting of new fires and suppressing going fires. 


3. FORESTRY 


/ Amount | Amount Estimate, | Increase 
Subactivity | available, | available, 1960 | (+) or de- 
1958 | 1959 | | crease (—) 


RR ORs OMNI A ans Ba Sg Ne | $3,177, 576 | $2,924, 600 | $2, 924, 400 | —$200 
RNR NER aaa i te coke aneasnmbeen .| 2,177,537 | 2,487,000 | 2,344,300 | —142, 700 
WN 2 canada bcetns wan wancwabaakdbenpaaieee | 5,355,113 | 5,411,600 | 5, 268, 700 —142, 900 


The decrease of $142,900 is net of the following elements: 


Fire protection: .O:; :& ©. lends: inereese.. oo a ees -+-$30, 000 
Fire Srétection. otter lands Ineregae. noc. cack aed aeaeame +115, 000 
Wire Protection, .AIASKA, GOCTORRC 66 oo ccc ci center centncc eoeees — 249, 100 


Transfer to General Services Administration for rentals, O. & C. 
I dD aa Sa ar a —30, 200 
Transfer to General Services Administration for rentals, other lands_ —8, 600 


i is — 142, 900 
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0. & C. LANDS 
Need for increase 


An increase of $30,000 is required to meet the cost of fire protection contracts § 


for 1960, making a total of $550,000 for this purpose. The sum of $30,200 will 
be transferred in the estimate to General Services Administration for rentals 
leaving a net decrease of $200 in this subactivity. 


Plan of work 


1. Management, $1,791,200.—Under this heading are included activities for? 


inventory of forest resources, timber sales, and trespass control. 


(a) Inventory: Reinventory of the O. & C. lands, commenced several years > 
ago, is expected to be completed during fiscal year 1960. Data obtained through § 


the inventory thus far has made it possible to increase the annual allowable 


cut from the 500 million board feet declared initially to the present 769.3 mil-§ 


lion board feet. It is estimated that data now being processed will provide a 
basis for increasing the allowable cut an additional 15 to 20 percent. 

(b) Timber sales: During the current fiscal year, an estimated 820 million 
board feet of O. & C. timber will be offered for sale, including the timber offered 
but not sold in fiscal year 1958. In fiscal year 1960 an estimated 837 million 
feet will be offered. Salvage timber will continue to be a substantial portion 
of the total amount of timber offered for sale for several years. Estimated 
receipts by this Bureau from O. & C, timber sales for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 
are $19.5 million and $21.25 million, respectively, plus collections by the Forest 
Service. 





mr * : > ° : . E 
fhe volume, sale price, and receipts for O. & C. timber sold during fiscal years | 


1956-58, and estimated sales and receipts for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 are 
as follows: 








| 
| Receipts 
} Volume sold | okt TA a 
Fiseal year (M b.f.) | Sale price 
BLM Forest 
Service 
caiiceetiaiaiben ict sepiesiiiisDamaeabiaoniz sssipiieaen slain eiciaeahdd nancial erbicatiliaa eel cai a 
19°6____ ; : ; 664, 835 $25, 024, 063 $19, 543, 644 | $3, 44, 343 
Pee ek Oa cae oe roe 624, 505 18, 952, 252 16, 334, 896 | 3, 298, 648 
I ater noe 8 5 at aioe 760, 737 19, 041, 340 19, 521, 384 | 1 3, *80, 332 
1959 (estimated)... ___ ari = 820, 000 20, 000, 000 19, 500, 000 3, 000, 000 
1960 (estimated)_.- 2s : . 837, 000 20, 500, 000 21, 250, 000 38, 500, 


1 Includes $800,000 transferred by the Forest Service from prior year collections. 


(c) Trespass: As a result of the expanded inventory and survey programs sev- 
eral hundred additional trespasses have been disclosed. It is estimated that 
timber valued at over $2 million has been taken in trespass. Efforts to prevent 
and control trespass and prosecute violators will be continued. 

2. Forest development, $583,200.—An indispensable part of forest manage 
ment is restocking of cut-over and burned-over acreage. This involves site 
preparation, the procurement and planting of seed and seedlings. Aerial reseed- 
ing techniques are used wherever conditions are favorable. 

The following table shows the current estimate of reforestation needs on 
O. & C. lands and the program for 1960: 





Acres 

Berorestanon meeced July 4. 4008.2 n ck cictoce ene 
Added from 1958 cut__- I a rh ota cscs ae tasers esas ee 
Less planting and seeding, 1959________________ ee ne ee ee —27, 500 
PPR C MCCONNE ANWORIOTY = nen ok ee —40, 000 
STs PO SE CL ee | a a eee See 100, 000 
Agded from 1959 cut... a ee YP +12, 500 
Less planting and seeding 1000... — 20, 500 
Remaining to be reforested end of fiscal year 1960_______________ 92, 000 


Prompt reforestation of these areas will permit increasing the annual allow- 
able cut and will reduce annual losses in potential growth from these unstocked 
lands, estimated to be 50 to 75 million board-feet valued at current prices at 
approximately $2 million. A high level of timber sales on a sustained-yield 
basis requires a continued large-scale reforestation program. 
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The Association of O. & C. counties has recognized the need for initiating and 
maintaining an expanded reforestation program for the O. & C. lands. In fiseal 
years 1958 and 1959 the association authorized use of $900,000 and $500,000, 
respectively, and $500,000 for 1960 from that portion of the receipts which would 
otherwise be distributed to the O. & C. counties. More than 26,000 acres were 
seeded or planted during fiscal year 1958 (including 6,170 seeded or planted as 
a eondition of timber sale contracts) with particular emphasis on site improve- 
ment work. An estimated 27,500 acres (including 5,000 acres under the terms 
of timber sale contracts) will be seeded or planted during fiscal year 1959. This 
estimate will provide for seeding or planting approximately 20,500 acres includ- 
ing 3,250 acres under terms of timber sale contracts. The program for fiscal year 
1960 provides for— 


SRI RTM hace sepia epageckn eer ett ee ey Te $110, 000 
PPP ye a a a a Seale its a ea eles ce 150, 000 
Aevib) GOGGING 0.200 GCrOCN n> Bo ee en oa i ena anereamees Reed 35, 000 
Purchase of seedlings__.__-__ Be age pie te ee ed ake a 55, 000 
Gollection-nurcngse Of tfOe SGG0. ce | fo os eee reece eee ae 
GAO DRTLVE - RIRIOUON sc. so sae ns ars ae rk oe eeteG ee 5, 100 
[ReBeCLLON ONG DIANRING Of GONEPAU isos aoe cena tees 109, 100 
PNA Ne apr Me a a a Ni aie ae a aE 583, 2 


3. Forest protection, $550,000.—This estimate is an increase of $30,000 over 
1959. Approximately 2,140,000 acres of O. & C. lands are protected under con- 
tract with the State of Oregon and the U.S. Forest Service. The Bureau aids 
the presuppression measures by removal of snags, which substantially increase 
fire control problems. The program for 1960 is shown by the following: 


SOMITE ACE SVPGTOOTIOR occ bo ts a si ae ee $470, 000 
Estra protection for Hien Hagard ATGRs .. ooo ncncnccuabocuoee 2, 000 
Snag felling and fire trails Sai anteater aE kl a ee ds, 000 
BIDET VIRION GING AGRO ORION. 5 act Scat ana wadudounsencetenee 20, 000 





Total $i Sitenich ctea casei tc cape wala dani aiee ewes area aces a ee 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau of Land Management manages the revested O. & C. and Coos Bay 
Wagon Road grant lands for permanent forest production in conformity with 
the principle of sustained yield, to provide a permanent source of timber supply, 
protect watersheds, regulate streamflow, promote the stability of local communi- 
ties and the timber industry and provide recreational facilities. 

A balanced resource management program, including a high level of timber 
sales, reforestation, inventory, trespass control, protection, recreation and related 
activities, is essential to good conservation and sound use of the O. & C. lands 
and their resources. Such a program is vital to the economic well-being of the 
timber industry and local communities in western Oregon, It is particularly 
important that these activities be kept at a level to permit these lands and 
resources to make a maximum contribution to the economic recovery of a soft 
lumber market which has prevailed in this area for the past 2 years. 

Although the program for reinventory of the O. & C. timber stand will be 
substantially completed in fiscal year 1960, technologic, economic, and other 
changes make it necessary to continuously reinventory timber resources in order 
to maintain current, reliable, and accurate data. 

During the fiscal year 1958, 760 million board-feet of O. & C. timber were sold 
in about 700 sales, with receipts of $19.5 million. In addition, the Forest Service 
sold approximately 90 million board-feet from O. & C. lands, with receipts 
of $3.5 million. An estimated 850 million board-feet were offered for sale 
during 1958; however, due to the continued “soft” market, bids were received 
during the initial offering for only 760 million board-feet. An extended decline 
has existed in average selling prices for O. & C. timber ($387.64, $30.35, and 
$25.78 by million board-feet in fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958, respectively). 
However, a notable improvement in the timber market has been evident since 
the beginning of fiscal year 1959. Selling prices for O. & C. timber are averaging 
higher than the previous year and competitive interest is substantially greater. 
All timber offered so far this fiscal year has been sold. The average price for 
0. & C. timber in October 1957 was $27.41. As of October 1958, the price has 
advanced to $28.18. 
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Reforestation 5 


Prompt reforestation of lands which have been burned over or cut over is a} 
prerequisite of sustained-yield forest management. Regeneration of timber! 
stands of desired species by natural means is frequently delayed for extended] 
periods due to inadequate supplies of tree seed, competing vegetation, rodents | 
fires, weather or climatic conditions, and other factors. An estimated 100,000 | 
acres of O. & C. lands, primarily suited to growing timber, are unproductive and] 
in need of reforestation. Approximately 25,000 acres are cut over annually,| 
and it is estimated that one-half of this amount will require reforestation, 
Detailed examination of possible sites have shown natural regeneration has taken 
place on some areas, 

The Association of O. & C. Counties has recognized the need for initiating and] 
maintaining an expanded reforestation program for the O. & C. lands. In fiscal} 
years 1958 and 1959 the association authorized use of $900,000 and $500,000 | 
respectively and $500,000 for 1960. 


Protection 


SE 


Because the State of Oregon and the U.S. Forest Service have competent and | 
well-equipped fire control organizations in the O. & C. area, the Bureau of Land 
Management makes use of these facilities instead of duplicating them in a fire 
protection organization of its own. Contracts are negotiated at a rate per acre 
based on the cost experience of contractors, Additional elements of cost are 
the falling of snags and extra protection in areas of high fire hazard which are 
handled generally by other contracts. 

Slash and other logging debris accumulates following most logging operations. | 
Generally such material is disposed of by controlled burning. Occasionally, | 
weather conditions, silvicultural practices, or other factors preclude prompt dis- 
posal of the slash. Pending reduction of the hazard, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement agrees to pay the contractors the cost of added protection needed in 
such circumsiances. 

Standing dead trees promote rapid spread of forest fires. These snags sub 
stantially increase the problem of controlling going fires. Owners of adjacent or 
intermingled private lands are felling snags and constructing firetruck trails, 
and clearing corridors across their own lands. It is incumbent upon the Bureau 
of Land Management to cooperate in this mutual problem by continuing the snag 
felling, corridor clearing, and fire trails across the Government lands. 

In fiscal year 1958 the Bureau felled more than 47,000 snags on 7,419 acres. 
During fiscal year 1959, approximately 30,000 snags will be felled on an estimated 
$000 acres. The program for fiscal year 1960 includes felling of approximately | 
25,000 snags on an estimated 3,400 acres and 25 miles of fire trails. 


OTHER LANDS 


This estimate of $2,344,300, is a net decrease of $142,700 from 1959, resulting 
from an increase of $115,000 for fire protection in the Western States: and de 
creases of $249,100 for fire protection in Alaska and $8,600 for transfer to the 
General Services Administration for rentals. 


Plan of work 


1. Management, $1,3826,400.—Management of the public domain forest prop- 
erty will continue the program of inventory, sales, and trespass control at ap 
proximately the same rate as 1959. The Bureau will endeavor to meet the con- 
tinually growing demand for timber from public domain lands by offering 230 
million board feet for sale in fiscal year 1960. 

The inventory is carried out on an extension basis and approximately 2.5 mil | 
lion acres will be covered in the fiscal vear 1960. . 

The problem of unauthorized removal of timber from the public lands is @ 
serious one, with approximately 500 cases pending at the present time. In fiscal 
year 1958, 168 trespass cases involying more than 9 million board feet of timber 
were settled with collections totaling $122,590. The 1959-60 program will col 
tinue at about the same level. 

2. Development, $30,000.—The program of reforestation on Coos Bay wagon 
road lands, public domain land within the O. & C. area, and similar lands in 
California, will be continued in 1960. Lands in this locality are of comparatively 
high productivity and restocking should keep pace with cutting and loss from } 
fire. The Bureau's program under this subactivity for 1958, and as projected | 
for 1959-60, is as follows: 
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1958 1959 | 1960 
ee a maemama | ———————- 
Planting (@cfe8) 2..0.25.-555 cscs c nes ne as cesccancseses ese F 1, 000 | 800 | 500 
Aerial reseeding-.-..----- iietchri ne telhe te tera eee 500 320 200 
Aine DPOUAI occu ktcncsconckeabsaecaeenscasgnenecens a $30, 000 $30, 000 | $30, COO 





8. Protection, Western States, $600,000.—This estimate is an increase of $115,- 
000 over 1959. 

This subactivity covers fire protection on more than 3 million acres by con- 
tract with other public agencies having fire control organizations and facilities. 
The increase is necessary to meet increased contract costs. 

The 1960 program follows: 


State Acres Estimated 

cost 1960 
California és a eal 1, 745, S48 $415, 261 
Idaho 166, 697 | 38. 808 
New Mexico-. ibaa 27, 610 £28 
Minnesota ‘ = ‘ 49, O00 2, 000 
Montan ‘ ; 307, 049 17, 886 
Oregon 560, 475 80, 317 
Was! ton 207, 500 34, 900 
Supervision. .....- ° 10, 000 
Total 3, 445, 179 600, 000 


Protection, Alaska. $387,900.—This estimate is a decrease of $249,100 from 1959. 
Basic problem of fire control in Alaska, as elsewhere, is need for prompt, 
effective action on fires in the vast areas remote from highways and at long 
distances from operational centers. The funds requested will provide a minimum 
organization. 
STATUS OF PROGRAM 

Rapidly dwindling supplies of available timber from other sources is focusing 
attention on the 159,300,000 acres of public domain forest lands in the Western 
States and Alaska which are under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Land Management. Much of this timber is suitable for present-day lumbering 
operations. Many extensive areas support timber suitable for fence posts, mine 
timbers, poles, and fuel wood, and at the same time serving as habitat for 
wildlife, protecting watersheds, and as recreational areas. 

A growing number of timber operations and processing facilities are becoming 
established in areas in the vicinity of public domain timber. Demands for this 
timber are increasing proportionately. To the extent possible the Bureau is 
maintaining a balanced sustained yield management program for the public 
domain forest lands. 

Forest inventory 

Accurate inventory data are a prerequisite of effective management of the 
public domain forest lands. These data are essential for such day-to-day opera- 
tions as management planning, timber sales, trespasses, rights-of-way, and fire 
The programed inventory of commercial forest lands and woodlands 
will be maintained at the same level as fiscal year 1959. 


protection. 


Timber sales 


The 159,300,000 acres of public domain forest lands under the jurisdiction of 


BLM support an estimated 412 billion board-feet of timber (200 billion com- 






mercial, 212 billion woodlands) and have an estimated annual productive capacity 
of 2.5 billion board-feet (1.5 billion commercial, 1 billion woodlands). 

The Bureau’s responsibilities for managing these lands include selling the 
Mature and overmature timber consistent with the productive capacity of the 
lands and demands by the timber industry and other users, and in accordance 
With sound conservation practices. 

Demands for forest products from the public domain lands are increasing 
Steacily in Montana, Colorado, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, Alaska, 
and other States. This timber and the expanding timber industries in these 
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communities. 

The table following shows the volume and receipts for timber sold from publi 
domain forest lands during the period 1956-58, and estimated volume and receipts 
for fiscal years 1959 and 1960: 


Volume 
Fiscal year (thousands Receipts 
board feet) 


1956__. 155, 341 | $1, 843, 07 
1957 153, 000 1, 838, 08 
1958 138, 282 1, 555, & 
1959 (estimated) _ 200, 000 1, 800, 00 
1960 (estimated) 230, OOU el 


Trespass control 


States are becoming increasingly significant to the economy of many 


| 


The forest inventory program is revealing that the problem of unauthorized] 


cutting or timber trespass is far more extensive than previously estimated. The 
total number of pending cases on public domain forest lands, estimated at 247 
for fiscal year 1958, is now estimated at 500. Other suspected but as yet uw 
confirmed cases are expected to increase this figure substantially. This problen 
on commercial forest lands is particularly acute in Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and Idaho, and on woodlands in Utah, Nevada, and Arizona. The loss 
of revenue due to trespass is substantial. Two recent decisions by Federal 
courts resulted in civil and criminal convictions of parties cutting Bureau tim 
ber in trespass. These decisions, along with a revision of a State statute in Cali- 
fornia, are expected to contribute materially to more effective efforts to contro 
timber trespass on public domain forest lands. 
Development 

An estimated 50,000 acres of Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands and public 
domain lands intermingled with the O. & C. lands in western Oregon and similar 
lands in northern California are inadequately stocked and in need of rehabilita- 
tion and reforestation. Approximately 15,000 acres of these lands are cut over 
or burned over annually. No more than one-half of this area can be expected 
to regenerate commercial stands immediately. Prompt regeneration of commer 
cial stands can be expected only if the areas are seeded or planted. If a high 


level of timber sales is to be maintained it is essential that these lands be re | 


forested promptly. 

The requested funds will permit the Bureau to continue the reforestation 
program on the very productive Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands and the 
public domain forest lands in western Oregon and in northern California. 
Fire protection 

More than 3 million acres of public domain forest and grazing lands located 
in the vicinity of lands protected by other public agencies having established 
fire control organizations and facilities can be more adequately protected from 
fire by such agencies under suitable contracts than by alternative means. These 
lands, located in seven of the Western States, are valuable for timber produc 
tion, livestock and game range, recreation, watersheds and other purposes. 
Fire protection, Alaska 

Alaska’s development during the postwar years has been rapid. Its popula- 
tion has trebled. Its highway system has been extended several hundred miles, 
opening to settlement and travel hitherto remote country; its new, 10-year 
federal highway program will greately increase this development. Tourist and 
recreation travel has rocketed a hundredfold (380 percent in 1956-57 alone) 
and steady increase is expected. Industrial and mineral development is begil- 
ning. Military activity is found throughout Alaska. All give warning to it 
creasing fire risks over a widening area, for man-caused fires comprise 75 per 
cent of fire occurrences in Alaska. 

As Alaska develops, greater economic value accrues to her forests as sources 
of wood fiber for the expanding needs of the United States. Such use is expe ted 
within the next 10 to 50 years—too soon to grow new forests; the present ones 
must be protected. Wildlife, migratory-fowl, and game ranges are becoming 
increasingly important as hunting and tourist pressures increase. Increased use 
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and value of the natural resources dictate need for more intensive protection 
from fires. 

Alaska has a 5 to 6 months’ fire season characterized by long daylight hours, 
low humidities and rainfall, high temperatures and 30 to 60 days of heavy light- 
ning storms which sweep across all of central Alaska. Lightning fires are typi- 
cally in areas remote from access, except by air, and if left unchecked have 
attained sizes of 1 to 2 million acres. Fires spread rapidly, and the key to cheap 
suppression and low losses is early detection and as immediate action as possible 
by firefighting crews. 

The Bureau’s goal is to reduce the burn loss annually to a minimum. The 
program: (1) to maintain or improve current loss level from man-caused fires 
by maintaining relative balance between protection forces and the increasing risk 
resulting from development; and (2) to reduce losses from lightning fires through 
use of the most modern and rapid firefighting techniques. 

To achieve these objectives, the Bureau's long-range program is 

(1) To improve its air facilities for detection and suppression within 
3 years by addition of four aircraft. 

(2) To continue the modernization of its present radio communications 
network. 

(3) To establish additional emergency operational centers in certain areas, 
thus reducing problems of logistics from distant bases. 

(4) To further develop initial attack smokejumper crews initiated in 
fiscal year 1959 so as to capitalize on earlier detection reports. 

5) To further utilize modern techniques of aerial waterdrops to check 
fire spread pending fire crew arrival or to lessen flareup danger. 

(6) To increase the use of helicopters in recovery of smokejumpers or in 
ferrying fire crews into fires from nearest landing field or lake. 

(7) To increase its presuppression force to that needed during a normal 
ire year so as to provide needed line supervision to widely scattered emer- 
vency fire crews and be capable of rapid expansion during period of abnormal 
conditions. 

(8S) To construct such fire-control stations in Alaska, reflecting regional 
development, as will provide adequate dispersal and manning of operational 
bases during a normal fire year. 

The eventual program will be dependent to a great extent on the speed with 
vyhich the new State selects and obtains land and develops its own organization 
to protect its areas. 

Receipt 


Receipts from timber sales realized in 1958 and estimated for 1959 and 1960 
are : 


195s 1959 1960 
a $22, 7 O20 $22, OOO, OOF $94 O00. 000 
\ n Road land 350. ATS 00, OOO 750, 000 
total 23, If 4107 99 AOD, OOO 94.750. 000 
Other land 1. 555. 505 1, 800, OO 2 000. 000 
24. 6. 212 24. 300, OOO 26. 750. 000 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the basis of the change under “Fire Protec- 
tion” providing for an increase of $115,000 in the Western States and 
a decrease of $249,000 in protection in Alaska. 

Mr. Wooztiry. In the Western States it is to continue fire contracts 
that we have with firefighting agencies in the States of Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and Idaho. Our lands are protected under contracts with 
cooperative agencies and State agencies. Their costs have gone up 
and if is reflected in the increase. 
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PENDING TRESPASS CASES 





Mr. Kirwan. I note that you have about 500 cases pending of tres-| 


pass on the public-domain forest lands and that over $2 million worth| 


of timber alone has been taken on the O. & C. lands. 

What is being done about this problem ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. We are making some progress on it. The State of| 
Oregon in the Jast few years has improved its laws for trespass con.- | 
trol, and California also, on the public-domain lands in that State 
Originally one of the problems was caused because we did not have | 
adequate surveys that would describe the lands from which the timber | 
was being taken. 

We could give you more details on that if you wish, Mr. Chairman, 


by asking our forestry officer, Mr. Horning, to supplement what I 


have said. : 

Mr. Horninea. I am Walter F. Horning, of the Forestry Office of 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

On the question of timber trespass, there has been a large increase 
in discovered cases, evidence of trespass, which has resulted from the 
conduct of the timber-resource inventory which has been in progress, | 
Otherwise, our people in the field discover these cases usually when 
they are cruising timber in preparation for sales. In this broad cover- 
age of the area, to get a general inventory of what we have, many cases 
have been discovered which otherwise would probably not have been 
sou for years. That has caused a big increase, you might say a 
backlog, of cases which have not been fully investigated or settled. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let me ask you a question right there. After a tres 
pass is discovered, what is done to investigate the matter and recover 
the value of the timber ? 

Mr. Horninea. The first thing, of course, is to make certain how 
much timber was taken in trespass. The involves running a survey 
line where the trespass runs along the property line, which is usually 
the case. If the evidence indicates a possibility that it was delib- 
erate, that makes a difference in the demand for settlement under State 
laws. Deliberate trespass calls for three times the appraised value 
of the timber as of the time of the taking. 

Those facts have to be ascertained, and if there is real strong ev- 
dence of a deliberate intent, usually the FBI is called in to conduct 
an investigation, and that takes it out of our hands. Thereafter the 
sase is handled by the Department of Justice. We are not in a posi- 
tion to make senaneeaats settlements. That is done only by the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. Kirwan. That isa very good answer. 

What I wanted to know is, what do you do about it ¢ 

When you say the FBI and the Justice Department are called in 
and they take proper action, the matter is being taken care of—— 

Mr. Horntne. Where we have good, strong evidence of deliberate 
intent, the FBI is called in to handle those cases. Sometimes it takes 
a while before the cases reach settlement. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the information and knowledge that I want 
on this subject. 

Mr. Wooztry. Mr. Chairman, may I point out that in California 
we have had convictions recently on trespass, and we have even had 
jail sentences. 
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Mr. Krrwan. That is the information the committee wants. 


AL SERENA CASE 


Maybe one of you could enlighten me on this point: Did they ever 
discover those minerals that we gave Al Serena with all of that 
timber ? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. I think the minerals were discovered, but whether 
or not they are operating is a question. Gold prices are not too con- 
ducive to mining, and they have not been since 1954, as you know. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are not mining. 

This reminds me of a story Bob Burns, the comedian, once told 
about his uncle. 

It took him 3 years to chisel a huge boulder out of the mountain 
overlooking Van Buren. He finally chiseled it away and the boulder 
rolled down the mountainside and destroyed every building in its path. 
They followed the boulder and when they got up to it to examine it 
carefully, his uncle said, “Just as I thought, no moss.” 

The same seems to be true of that mineral lease given to Al Serena. 
After he removed thousands of dollars worth of timber, he found no 
minerals. 

M. Wooz.try. The timber is on a national forest. 

Mr. Kirwan. Lam glad you mentioned that. It was, but, of course, 
it is now private land, thanks to the approval of the mineral claim 
given by the Interior Department. 


TIMBER SALES 


Timber sales of $26,750,000 are estimated for 1960, based on a sale of 
over a billion board feet. Does this approximate the maximum allow- 
able cut ? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. In 1960, we estimate that we will be able 
to offer 837 million board feet on the O. & C. lands and 230 million 
board feet on the “other lands.” We have offered our full allowable 
eut. I think it was in 1957 that it was not all purchased and some 
was carried over, but our full, allowable cut was offered and bought 
In 1958, 

CapaAsTRaAL SURVEYS 


Mr. Kirwan. $2,800,800 is requested for “Cadastral surveys,” an 
increase of $296,100. Is that necessary ? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Yes, sir; principally to carry on the load that we 
have now in Alaska to survey the Sais that Alaska will choose for its 
State lands. Of course, we still have considerable work to do in the 
Western States in identifying State school sections. 

Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 29 through 34 in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


4. Cadastral survey 


Amount available, 1958______-__-_- Sah a ara $1, 944, 250 
Amount available, 1959 sisaty ce bicacrink Geakvanais nis nin oat ago ean emeatasae 2, 504, 700 
Estimate 1960 ui bcc alpen ca abuse lang sis ews Slims eden atte 2, 800, 800 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) Kak gets ccd ited spies diam: Vacoae visas teen aeons te aaa +296, 100 


The inerense of $296,100 is net after providing for transfer of $5,000 to Gen 
eral Services Adniinistration for rentals. 
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Need for increase 


The increase is required to retain the cadastral survey organization and pro- 
vide for yearlong operation especially in Alaska, in order to permit the Bureau 
to redeem its responsibilities to the new State, particularly with respect to the 
State selection program. Funds to recruit the field staff for work in Alaska were 
provided in a supplemental appropriation for the current fiscal year. It will 
be necessary to add to the drafting force to prepare the plats of completed sur- 
veys after the fieldwork has been finished. 


RN ARE 


Plan of work 
Public land States, except Alaska. 
Survey and resurvey of public lands 


The basic program for 1960 is directed to those areas which will aid in the ad- 
ministration of the public lands and their resources, producing revenue to the 
Federal Government, and which will provide for the settlement of grants-in-aid 
of education to the several States. The program will expedite the management 
of timberlands and settlement of timber trespass cases within the public domain. 
It will facilitate the development of mineral resources and will aid in the admin- 
istration and development of the western range. These cadastral surveys and 
resurveys are essential to the settlement and disposal of lands under the various 
public land laws, including the Smali Tract Act, the adjudication of State 
selections and exchanges, and the conduct of public sales. 

There is included in the 1960 program, provision for reestablishing corners, | 


ge LRT TR TT 


in poor state of preservation, on the boundaries of public lands in order that their 
positions may be perpetuated. The need for this is dictated by our inability to [| 
undertake all of the resurvey work required to mark the boundaries between 
public lands and those in private ownership and to assure the preservation of the 
remaining evidence of the controlling original corners. 
The 1960 program, as outlined herein, contemplates the survey and resurvey 
of approximately 1,514,900 acres of public land: 
Approxi- | Field party 
Location Purpose of surveys ;} mate area } days! 
in acres 
(1) Principally Arizona, California, | Surveys and resurveys required in 684, 600 | 2, 690 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, management and development of | 
Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- the timber resources of the public 
gon, Utah, and Wyoming. lands, settlement of timber trespass | 
cases, principally in western Oregon | 
nd California, identification — of 
tracts for timber sales and timber 
salvage operations, reforestation, | 
range management and Improve- 
ment, soil and moisture operations, | 
reseeding, noxious weed eradication, 
and boundary determinations 
(2) Principally Arizona, Colorado, | Surveys and resurveys in connection 169, 100 | 600 
Montana, New Mexico, and with the minerals program cf the | 
Utah, Bureau, for identification of lands | 
for lease and development of mineral | | 
resources 
(3) Principally Arizona, California, | Surveys and resurveys required for | 661, 200 1, 435 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, other programs of the Bureau, for | 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, | settlement and management pur- | 
and Wyoming poses, subdivision of sections to | 


provide units for settlement and 
development under the Small Tract 
Act of 1938, transfer of 228 school 


sections to Utah, ete. 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minne- neously omitted areas, islands, accre- | 
sota, Wisconsin, Montana, tions, subdivision of sections, etc. 


(4) Principally Alabama, Florida, | Miscellaneous surveys, such as erro- (2) | 370 
and Nevada. 


Total_ Fr al a ee tendo Sie sade cieiaroia eed 1, 514, 900 | 5, 095 


1A field party normally consists of a chief of party and 5 subordinate survey aids, 
2 Not measurable on an area basis. 
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Special projects 

The investigation and testing of new processes in order to accelerate the 
survey and resurvey of the public lands and to reduce cost of operations will 
be continued in 1960. Projects of this type have been underway in recent 
vears. The advantage of using a helicopter in the transportation of field 
parties in extremely rough areas has proved to be both practical and economi- 
cal. The use of this type of transportation will be expanded to those areas 
where motor transportation of the field parties is not feasible. 


Outer Continental Shelf 


It is contemplated that the preparation of leasing maps for the purpose 
of identification of individual tracts on the Outer Continental Shelf will be 
continued in fiscal year 1960 as to those areas where there is prospect of develop- 
ment of the mineral resources and where there is no conflict of interest be- 
tween the Federal Government and the State involved. The preparation of 
such maps involves computation of the plane coordinate positions of the bound- 
aries of the leasing units and intersection with the outer margin of the sub- 
merged lands of the State, and the determination of the position of such 
boundaries with relation to permanently monumented points on the shore. This 
type of work frequently entails consultation with State officials looking toward 
a workable solution of differences as to areas of jurisdiction. 

Alaska 


Our basic program for fiscal year 1960 in Alaska contemplates the extension 
of the rectangular system of surveys over 34,000 acres in the Kenai oilfield 
to control the boundaries of oil and gas leases and over 33,000 acres along 
the Nenana Highway for timber management and homestead development. 
These rectangular surveys will require 225 field party days. Special surveys 
will be extended over 3,600 acres of land requiring 310 field party days; these 
surveys will include isolated tracts, such as trade and manufacturing sites, 
homesteads and homesites, 500 townsite lots and 210 small tracts in group 
surveys. This basic program will require 535 field party days. 

In anticipation of the urgent need for surveys in satisfaction of the Alaska 
State selections, in fiscal year 1959, the necessary organizational plan for the 
work has been approved, recruitment and training of personnel is underway, 
and the purchase of needed equipment has been commenced. Plans are being 
formulated for the commencement of the cadastral survey program on State 
selections in the third quarter of fiscal year 1959. That program will be 
prosecuted diligently during the fiscal year 1960, to the end that the needs of 
the State in this respect may be met promptly. 

The 1960 cadastral survey program in Alaska contemplates the execution of 
approximately 1,900 field party days on State selection surveys. <At this time 
we are not in position to estimate the acreage which will be completed as we 
do not know the details of the State selections. However, this work is made 
mandatory by law and we will bend every effort to fulfill our responsibility to 
the State. 

The application of special procedures such as the use of helicopters for trans- 
portation, the use of photogrammetry wherever practicable, the use of electronic 
distance-measuring devices where feasible, and the use of electronic computers, 
will be followed on our cadastral surveys in Alaska in order to speed up the 
work as much as possible. 

A practical test of the use of photogrammetry in the execution of original, 
cadastral surveys is now in progress on a project involving 10 townships in 
southeastern Utah. The results of that experiment will be known during fiscal 
year 1959. Experience gained from this test will be applied, where practical and 
economical, to other areas of our surveys in the Western States and Alaska. 

We are now engaged in testing the use of electronic distance-measuring devices 
on our cadastral surveys. It is anticipated that the use of such equipment will 
be expanded and will aid very materially in facilitating the administration of 
the public lands, particularly for oil and gas leasing on unsurveyed areas. By 
use of equipment of this type, it will be practical to establish control stations 
to which lease boundaries may be connected, thus avoiding overlap and conflict 
of lease applications. 

Investigations are now underway in the use of an electronic computer on our 
cadastral surveys and resurveys. Our investigations to date indicate that for 
Many of the computations involved in our cadastral work, this type of computer 
isadaptable and may result in reducing the time required for such computations. 
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It is possible that a central computing unit may be established to handle the 
computations for all of our field offices. 





STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The cadastral survey and resurvey of the public domain in the entire United 
States is the exclusive responsibility of the Bureau of Land Management. The 
program for 1960 is based on continuation of the present basic activity and an 
expansion of the cadastral survey activities in Alaska due to the additional 
work required by Alaska statehood. 

There are, in the 11 western public land States, something on the order of 
100 million acres of public domain over which the rectangular net of public land 
surveys has not been extended. In addition, to redefine the boundaries of the 
public lands and rehabilitate the corners on those lines, there is pressing need 
for the resurvey of something on the order of 50 million acres of public domain, 
There is also great need for the remonumentation and preservation of corners 
of public land surveys forming boundaries of national forests. 


Alaska 

Cadastral surveys to define boundaries of lands for administration under the 
various public land laws are as basic to Alaska as to any other public land State. 
The expanding economy and related activities in the new State will entail a 
greatly accelerated cadastral program to keep pace with the demands. 

The Alaska Statehood Enabling Act of July 7, 1958 (Stat. 389) provides that 
the State may select 103,350,000 acres of public lands in Alaska. That act also 
provides that “where any lands desired by the State are unsurveyed at the time 
of their selection, the Secretary of the Interior shall survey the exterior bound- 
aries of the area requested * * *.” That act places on this Bureau a great 
responsibility for the survey of the boundaries of the lands so selected in order 
that title therto may pass to the State as promptly as possible. The survey of 
the exterior boundaries of the land selected by the State will also involve the 
determination and segregation of tracts within those exterior boundaries to which 
rights have been acquired by settlement, and the elimination of meanderable 
bodies of water from the total area of the lands selected. 

A program has been initiated of extending the system of rectangular surveys 
by protraction over large areas of unsurveyed land in Alaska where there is 
present and prospective land and mineral activity. These protractions will 
afford for description of oil and gas leases and provide a means for graphically 
recording transactions dealing with public lands. It is anticipated that such 
protractions will assist the new State in its selections and will simplify the 
execution of the survey of the exterior boundaries of those selections. It is 
estimated that a unit composed of four draftsmen, two researchers and com- 
puters, and one supervisor, will be able to complete the protraction of ap 
proximately 50 million acres of land annually at a moderate cost. It must be 
recognized that this will not take the place of the final and official survey but 
it will provide the basis for the most administrative actions in leasing and 
description of lands until such time as the surveys can be extended over the 
areas. The survey and monumentation of the township boundaries and section 
lines is necessary for issuance of patent. 


Outer Continental Shelf 


Settlement of questions now pending before the Supreme Court of the United 
States will clarify the extent of the areas subject to administration by this 
Bureau under the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. Different States border: 
ing on the Gulf of Mexico and the Federal Government made widely divergent 
claims as to the limit of State boundaries. Development of the mineral re 
sources of the seabed under the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act will not be 
fully realized until that question of jurisdiction is settled. In the solution of 
that problem, this Bureau will be called for maps for determination of the 
coastline as a step in decision as to the limiting boundary; our staff has been 
cooperating with representatives of the State of Louisiana in the preparation 
of maps of the low waterline along the coast of that State. This very necessary 
and important work must be continued until the problems are settled. 

Surveys accomplished in 1958 and programed for 1959 and 1960 are, in acres: 
1958, 1,288,326 ; 1959, 1,421,520; 1960, 1.514,900. 

This does not inelude an unknown area in satisfaction of Alaska State 
selections. 
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SURVEYING TECHNIQUES 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain some of the new procedures and equip- 
ment you are using to improve the efficiency of cadastral surveys. 

Mr. Wooztey. I had the privilege of visiting with a survey crew 
down in southern Utah and in northern Arizona. Down there we 
are using two techniques we expect to apply in Alaska. That is, the 
use of helicopters to transport our people from the camp to the work- 
ing area and to carry them across these deep canyons where it would 
be impossible for them to cross on foot. We are also using a two-way 
radio system so that they can radio back to the camp for helicopters. 

We have another technique we expect to use in Alaska. Mr. Har- 
rington will be able to explain it in more detail. It is called photo- 
grammetry to implement our groundwork and we are also using, to 
a limited degree, tellurometers. That is a sound measuring device 
and it may be used rather than running a chain to determine exact 
distances. I think that most of these techniques will be used in 
Alaska and, with your permission, I would like to ask Mr. Harrington 
if he has anything further to add to this. 

Mr. Kirwan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Harrtneron. My name is Earl Harrington, cadastral engi- 
neering officer. 

Up in Alaska, as you all know, we have much water that we have 
to segregate from land areas. We have demonstrated that we can 
do it a whole lot cheaper and faster by photogrammetric procedures 
than by going out on the ground and actually running a traverse along 
the lake or river and computing the area that way. 

We ran a test up in Snake River, in six townships, where there were 
a lot of islands that were omitted from the original surveys. We 
have recently surveyed those using photogrammetry on the average at 
a cost of about $80 a mile, where the ground work has cost us about 
$146 a mile. Thus, we feel that we can do a lot more at lower cost 
with photogrammetric work, especially in Alaska. 

The tellurometer that Mr. Woozley mentioned is a measuring in- 
strument, very accurate where you can work on cloudy days as well as 
any other days. It can make a measurement of 2 miles or 40 miles 
in less than half an hour. We feel that that is going to help us con- 
siderably up in Alaska if the State selects rather large tracts of land 
where we will have long boundary lines. . 

Those are the two main things we are working on right now. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am pleased to learn of these improved methods. 
Without them the task in Alaska would be very costly. I am glad 
you have found a cheaper and much better way. 

Mr. Harrrneton. We have started using helicopters; in fact, last 
fall, just in a demonstration with the use of the tellurometer. 
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Sor AND Morsrure ConsERVATION, FirE SupPRESSION, WEED CONTROL 


AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 35 through 46 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


5. Soil and moisture conservation 


Activity: Soil and moisture conservation : 


eae nes WO Ue de ad ey 


Amount available, 1959_- 
Estimate 1960____ 5 ae 


Decrease 


$3, 625, 060 
3, 821, 100 
733, 900 


—87, 200 


9 
o, 





This estimate is a decrease of $87,200 from 1959, including $6,900 to be trans- 
ferred to the General Services Administration for rentals. 

Plan of work.—The program for 1960 will provide conservation work on 
The two tables following show this program 


1,940,000 
by States 


acres of Bureau land. 
and major river basins: 


Soil and moisture conservation program by States for fiscal year 1960 


States 





Arizona _- 
California 
Colorado- 
Idaho 
Montana... 
Nevada 
New Mexico-. 
Oregon... 
Utah_. : 
Washington.. 
Te IG idk = hain 
Total prozram for 1960- -- 
Program direction_-- 


Total estimate, 1960 


Soil and moisture conservation 


River basin 


Columbia.......<..- 
Colorado-- 
Great Basin. _.. 

Missouri__._-- ba he eee 
Rio Grande.._--- tuveceKe ten sepa 
Central Valley-- polis ninth 
Central-southern Pacific 
Arkansas-Red-W hite- 
North Pacilic 


Total es A Me a8 
Provram direction. <.....:......<.-- 


Total estimate, 1960......_.. 


Estimated 
area of crit- 
ically eroded 
public land 

needing 
treatment 


program by river basins for fiscal year 1960 


4, 590, 
6, 345, 
3, 137, 
6, 640, 
1, 460, 
110, 


4, Y85, 


11, 
14, 


67, 565, 


, 840, 
200, 

18, 
7, 150, 


Estimated | 
area bene- | Estimated 
fited by ‘oblizations, 
1960 1960 
program | 


Number of 
community 
watersheds | 
programed 
for 1960 


000 6 | 185,000 | $315, 500 
000 9 200, 000 | 166, 000 
000 15 130, 000 | 367, 500 
000 17 110, 000 319, 000 
000 5 60, 000 355, 000 
000 22 220, 000 390, 100 
000 | ll 215, 000 631, 700 
000 12 | 205, 000 | 351, 600 
000 23 | 320, 000 | 365, 500 
000 | if 2, 000 3, 000 
000 14 293, 000 357, 800 
000 135 1, 940, 000 3, 622, 700 
111, 200 

3, 733, 900 


Estimated 


area of Estimated Estimated 
critically area 1960 
roded public, benefited by | obligations 
land needing | 1960 program | 
| treatment | 
7, 700, 000 2°70, 000 $500, 000 
18, 375, 000 580, 000 | 1, 351,80 
|} 27,495,000 495, 000 660, 600 
5, 945, 000 315, 000 | 525, 800 
5, 745, 000 200, 000 417,000 
1, 220, 000 40, 000 | 52, 000 
475, 000 30, 000 | 50, 500 
340, 000 20, 000 37, 000 
270, 000 10, 000 | 18, 000 
--| 67, 5€5, 000 1, 940, 000 3, 622, 700 
111, 200 
3, 733, 900 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The soil and moisture conservation program has been planned and is conducted 
on a community watershed basis. These watersheds are appropriate subdivi- 
sions of tributaries or small drainages within the major river subbasins. Each 
such area constitutes a unit containing common problems in surface resource 
condition and use. Plans prepared for these areas provide the necessary struc- 
tural and land treatment work to reestablish a desirable vegetative cover and 
stabilize erosion. Priorities are assigned to the watersheds in accordance with 
the extent of resource depletion, the severity of soil erosion, and the suscepti- 
bility of the area to rapid recovery. 

Conservation work in the community watersheds is closely correlated with 
progress made on range management activities. The maintenance of such a 
relationship is essential in order that the effectiveness of conservation practices 
may be perpetuated. To a large extent range deterioration has resulted from 
past misuse of the vegetative resources which must be corrected if permanent 
benefits are to be realized from conservation treatments. 

This program is primarily a cooperative endeavor with resource users and 
other agencies interested in the conservation of public lands. Livestock op- 
erators permitted to graze the public range contribute substantially to soil and 
moisture conservation projects installed on their use areas. Likewise, most of 
these activities are conducted in accordance with agreements made with soil 
conservation districts. 

Conservation work plans include structures and land treatments such as re- 
seeding, fencing, juniper and brush removal, contour furrowing, soil pitting, 
water detention and spreading, and livestock water development. Emphasis on 
these different types of projects varies in the different States. In Arizona, New 
Mexico, Montana, and Wyoming, control structures have been given prominence. 
These consist largely of detention dams and water spreading systems. How- 
ever, increased attention is being given to soil pitting, contour furrowing, and 
eradication of juniper and other undesirable shrub species. In the remaining 
States, land treatments, particularly reseeding with accompanying protective 
fencing and livestock water developments, have been most prominent. Brush 
removal by chemical and mechanical means is receiving increased emphasis, as 
is also contour furrowing, soil pitting, and water spreading. Considerable sage- 
brush spraying with 2-4-D will be completed in the northmost of these States 
and an increased amount of chaparral burning and seeding will be undertaken in 
California. 

Cooperation with research agencies, both State and Federal, is maintained in 
order to evaluate conservation practices undertaken by the Bureau and to devise 
more effective means of treating deteriorating rangelands. 

Under the watershed protection and flood prevention program, the Bureau 
cooperates with other agencies and organizations in completing overall conserva- 
tion works in critical watersheds. This work, where completed on public lands, 
is of the same character and intensity as that completed under our regular con- 
servation program. 

During fiscal year 1958 1,850,000 acres were benefited under the soil and 


moisture program. In the current fiscal year, it is estimated that 2 million 
acres will be treated. 


}. Fire suppression 


Activity: Fire suppression: 
BIMOUNL GVRUADIO,. NOs asc uoanks dcunakewacwdnwnugiweees! $2, 199, 726 
SU RUACOUINNT, OU TRINA, RO cs neranrincis ec cele i a ee 400, 000 
DSR UNT ESRD, SE MMIND TS oe Oa Se ee ed ee ee 400, 000 


The estimate of $400,000 is the same as fiscal year 1959. 

Plan of work.—This activity provides funds for suppression of fire on or 
threatening lands under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management, 
except those lands protected by contract with State and other Federal agencies. 
The calendar year 1958 fire season has been a very severe one and it is antici- 
bated that firefighting will cost approximately $2.9 million in fiscal year 1959. 
A deficiency appropriation is being requested. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 





The Bureau cooperates with State and other Federal agencies in its attempt 
to reduce heavy losses by fire and makes use of all the modern firefighting 
techniques. The development of the fire danger rating system to provide for 
proper deployment of men and equipment to cover anticipated danger spots will 
be continued. In Alaska, effective use is made of aircraft for spotting fires and 
of helicopters for transportation of firefighters. It is planned to initiate the use 
of smokejumpers during the coming fire season. The use of borate chemical 
dropped by plane has proved very effective in retarding going fires. 

This estimate follows the practice of many years standing, of requesting a 
token appropriation for fire suppression, to be followed by a deficiency appro- 
priation to cover actual costs. 


7. Maintenance of physical facilities 


Activity : Maintenance of physical facilities: 


aaah RTP ce a ee CC eboe $47, 544 
ee EDI ne oo ocala ccna sk iwe came an nent 50, 000 
IRIN ge st es es re tegen 50, 000 


The estimate of $50,000 is the same as fiscal year 1959. 
Plan of work.—This activity provides for maintenance of building and shelters 
used for protection of supplies and equipment. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau of Land Management has about 200 service structures throughout 
the Western United States and Alaska which are required for storage of sup 
plies and protection of equipment used in its varied field programs. Such sup 
plies as seed for use in soil conservation activities and for reforestation and 
materials for fencing, water development, and other range improvements are 
purchased and stored for issuance to projects as required. Equipment for soil 
and moisture and range improvement work such as brushland plows, rangeland 
drills, oil sprayers, and trucks and tankers for fire suppression must be pro- 
tected from weather and theft. These facilities are generally of light construc. 
tion, many are buildings transferred from the CCC, and require considerable 
annual maintenance to keep them in serviceable condition. 


8. Maintenance of access roads 


Activity: Maintenance of access roads: 


COPE ETT ET TS TOMES © Vie RIN gS ASN EE ce a ES $35, 000 
TSO a EI NI ss So ed noses amet phage eases 254, 000 
cn ee ier ees mene 254, 000 


The estimate of $254,000 is the same as fiscal year 1959. 

Plan of work.—Approximately 558 miles of existing and newly constructed 
roads in the O. & C. area of western Oregon require annual maintenance. Ordi- 
nary maintenance of the road system requires repair of culverts and bridges, 
removal of land slides, maintenance of grade, etc. The amount appropriated for 
this purpose is reimbursed to the Treasury from receipts from sale of timber 
which otherwise would be distributed to the O. & C. counties. In addition, 
substantial contributions for maintenance are made by purchasers of Govern- 
ment timber as a condition of timber sale contracts and by timber haulers using 
the roads under permit. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Up to the end of fiscal year 1958, over 141 miles of primary road and 22 bridges 
have been constructed under the access road program. An additional 80 miles 
of road and 14 bridges are now under construction and the program for 1960 
ee ven for grading of 49 miles, surfacing 12 miles, and construction of 12 

ridges. 
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9. Weed control 
Activity : Weed control : 


AINGOES VAIN: Dias cincousnnquiccuemnkonamenanapenaouoeda 554, 058 
ATAOUNT BVELIADIO; 1900. soc ence c own cu ceee nau an aceewsaeene 1, 079, 600 
A REN e SAI TN esac ess igies ie aka ep na ch hte Soencchadd bab cn ol ass ign mip aap eels write tee 591, 000 

DCCHONEO 66) oc cdc can mnncmmemiewcinaituntuamasmemnaniei — 488, 600 


This estimate is a decrease of $488,600, including $600 to be transferred to 
General Services Administration for rentals. 

Pian of work.—The 1960 program will continue measures to eradicate and 
control the infestation of the poisonous weed, Halogeton Glomeratus, on western 
rangelands. 

Estimated accomplishments for 1960 on major practices are listed in the 
following table: 


BV OU on cn cones bcueen Ole ewe eee aeeeeeu acres_. 7, 000, 000 
RC hi, 8.2 aia oak a cranakeaeernin elaine nia ebiiiniaaaa do__ 3, 000 
i a ssc sac ena leat ab Rass a a ace oi a miles__ 95 
RONAN i go acca ns cms cow gs mn a coon Old ad Aa Saeed acres__ 30, 000 
ned). comtiel: SneMROOl: ano aon cceendotisicconuthct wes BOsin 12, 000 
Contouring And’ TITRE kkk don dew case eems adie aise qo... 2, 000 


The halogeton infestation centers in the tristate area of northwest Utah, 
northeast Nevada, and south central Idaho. A major part of the program is 
conducted in these States. Here the past practice of chemically treating large 
areas with 2,4—D is being replaced to a considerable extent with practices which 
will increase the perennial vegetation and supply a large amount of livestock 
forage. 

Cooperative control operations are maintained with various Federal, State, 
and county organizations and with private range users and other interested 
parties. Likewise, a cooperative research program is conducted with Federal 
and State research agencies to determine more effective means of controlling 
the plant. 

A limited amount of work will be completed in controlling other range weeds 
poisonous to livestock where these have become particularly troublesome, and 
in cooperatively controlling weeds located on Bureau lands where they constitute 
a source of potential infestation for adjoining lands in other ownerships. The 
following table shows the estimated distribution of the 1960 program by States. 


Estimated obligations by States for fiscal year 1960 





a a a si ne aati lela Nidcecoaeacansal ahe a $2, 000 
MUNN ask a sere a is dr ei cc a rao 25, 000 
NN a a ae se Po ie sat ncerataepvansihande: on tecoenss oan 35, 000 
UI cca ee te a aS a a te sctin aacait nities ovaries 140, 000 
INN teas Sod aie ae eT ee eee eats. = wean eae 12, 000 
RU co Ue re a a ee a ee 121, 000 
New Mexico______ eae a EL a Bi hoe ee ee ee 2, 000 
RIPEN 8 ie a i aadcrnparcnieneora tere oir tame oa One 
NE et See a are a. ie rs ae ssleaises agai niche coseateeteoet eek 
Nas a a ea pipe ee 55, 000 

ROU Un a isi a te ich sh ins ape i he ER 570, 000 
I NN 21, 000 

Ni a hao a Mn 591, 000 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 





Field investigations conducted over the past several years have shown the 
distribution of halogeton in the various States to be as follows: 


Estimated acreage infested, July 1, 1958 


State BLM lands | Other lands Total 

California__. ; =e 54, 100 36, 160 90, 24) 
Colorado _-—..- . 7 : 2, 455 1, 036 | 3, 491 
Idaho - 332, 950 | 258, 930 591, 8% 
Montana ~i 17, 600 14, 906 32, 500 
Nevada 3, 727, 949 | 699, 450 4, 427, 30 
Oregon_-_. 4 260 40 300 
Uta 3, 481, 501 1, 662, 074 5, 143. 575 
Wyoming..--- +e 223, 908 90), 095 314, 08 

Total... ; duiditecvecoueca 7, 840, 723 2, 762, 685 | 10, 603, 408 





Halogeton continues to be a serious threat to livestock on range lands support- 
ing heavy stands. Several hundred sheep are killed each year along driveways 
and other areas of concentration where the plant is abundant. This annual 
weed also causes extensive damage to range lands where it forms sufficiently 
dense stands to inhibit the recovery of desirable forage plants. Permanent con- 
trol is possible only through an improvement of the vegetative cover. It is usually 
abundant only where the natural vegetation has been extensively depleted. The 
Bureau's program constitutes, to a large extent, the reseeding and fencing of 
infested and threatened areas in order to increase the forage cover. Fences 
are constructed not only to protect reseeded and otherwise treated areas, but 
to control livestock use to the degree necessary to permit range recovery. Other 
prominent practices used in this program are contour furrowing, soil pitting, 
waterspreading, and brush control. In an effort to limit the spread of the plant, 
treatment with 2,4-D and other herbicides will be completed on isolated spot 
infestations and on avenues of spread at the peripheries of general infestations. 
Such chemical treatment will also be used on areas supporting dense stands 
which pose a definite livestock hazard. On some small spots, soil sterilization 
will be practiced. 

The following table shows the weed control program as accomplished in 1958 
and estimated program in 1959 and 1960: 











1958 | 1959 1960 
ST ee » __.....-..neres..| 7,140,000 | 7,000,000 | —_7,000, 00 
I Sl eet d0...- 1, 700 | 3, 000 3, 000 
en can 4 : yt eee. 105 175 | 95 
MIN Con 8 he ON Sond acres_- 28, 600 | 61, 000 | 30, 00 
RUINInPUIIINNN  MUCMOUNNRIIID ok os oe oe do.. 24, 700 18, 000 12,00 
Contouring and pitting.................---- a ghee 750 | , 500 | 2, 000 
10. General administration 

Activity : General administration : : 
Riinitit aR ON OR. NS ies ert oi eet cee $1, 416, 92 

Wa Weneotrnah Manan NerN Tas CON 9s 5 a eek _ 1, 496, 100 
I eon niaaiianie anal 1, 531, 100 

ea EA a ch ae a AS a Ne +35, 000 


The estimate $1,531,100 represents an increase of $35,000 over the amount 
appropriated for fiscal year 1959. 
Need for increase.—The increase in funds for the technical activities of the 





Bureau over the past several years has increased the workload in this activity 
materially. However, during this period funds for general administration have 
not been increased in relation to the other activities to provide the services 
required. The program activities cannot function properly if they are not 
supported adequately with the necessary administrative services. The relation 
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of the amount available for general administration to the annual definite appro- 
priations for the 10-year period 1950 through 1959 and as estimated for 1960 
is shown in the following table: 





| General 
| Total appro- | Amount for | administra- 











Year MLR Construction} priations general ad- | tion (per- 

| | ministration cent of 

| total) 

| | 
1 $6, 586, 350 |... | $6, 586, 350 $871, 400 13. 23 
1951 7, O87, 810 $700, 000 | 7. 787, 810 1, 007, 000 13. 01 
1952_- 10, 292, 605 700, 000 10, 992, 605 1, 135, 100 10. 32 
1953 | 11, 060, 000 2, 750, 000 13, 810, 000 1, 218, 000 &.81 
1954 | 11, 483. 000 2. 000, 000 13. 483. 000 | 1, 210, 000 8. 97 
1955 | 12, 263, 000 2, 500, 000 14, 763, 000 1, 232, 500 &. 34 
1956 14, 700, 000 4, 300, 000 19, 000, OOO | 1, 053, 100 5. 54 
1957.. | 18, 369, 300 4. 600, 000 92, 969, 300 | ], 212, 890 5. 28 
1958 Fes | 22, 700, 000 5, 480, 060 28, 180, 000 1, 374, 900 4. 87 
1959 23, 075, 000 4, 685, 000 1 27, 760, 000 11, 383, 900 4.98 
Estimate, 1960 —_- ; 23, 140, 000 | 5, 200, 000 1 28, 340, 000 11, 418, 900 5.0 
1 Excludes estimated pay increases. 


It will be noted from the above that through 1959 the appropriations have 
increased 821.4 percent while the amount available for ‘General administration” 
has increased 58.8 percent. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


This activity supplies the technical divisions of the Bureau with executive 
direction, budget and accounting services, including collection and distribution 
of the Bureau's receipts, personnel and property management and procurement 
of supplies and equipment. Organizationally, it includes: 

1. Office of the Director and area administrators 
2. Office of Information 

}. Management improvement 

4. Administrative services 

5. Budget and finance 

6. Personnel administration 

The considerable expansion in technical programs in the past several years 
imposes a greatly expanded workload in general administration functidns. It 
becomes more difficult each year to handle the increased workload imposed by 
the technical activities without a corresponding increase in general administra- 
tion funds. 


DECREASE FOR SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the basis for the decrease of $87,200 
under “Soil and moisture conservation.” 

Mr. Wooztey. Mr. Chairman, we are on a 20-year program and we 
are attempting to follow it, but with the necessity of balancing our 
programs—with which you are familiar—it was estimated that we 
could carry on the same general program that we have in the past year. 
The $87,200 is just a balane ing-out process that really does not cover 
one full project, so we are carrying on approximately on the present 
basis. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you have had to make adjustments 
due to the budgetary situation, but you will carry on at about the same 
level. 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, it is actually a balancing of the entire program 
within an austerity approach, let us say. 
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VIOLATION OF ANTIDEFICIENCY ACT 


Mr. Kirwan. I was very much concerned that the Bureau had a] 
violation of the Antideficiency Act due to expenditures for firefight- 
ing. The first quarter apportionment of funds was ov erobligated by 
$844, 497, a surprising sum. We do not question the need to go ahead 
and expend funds for firefighting, but there is no excuse for an ac. 
counting system that does not prevent overobligation of the ap- 
porticnment. 

Why was this violation allowed to occur ? 

Mr. Wooztey. I would like to explain that to the best of my 
ability. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would. 

They claim it was not very good accounting or bookkeeping. 

Mr. Wooztey. I might say that Mr. Larson’s office has delegated 
one of its best men down to take a look along with our people to see | 
what procedures may have caused this, but what happened, Mr. 
Chairman, is that we have not actually been putting into the budget | 
request the full amount we have been expending for fire. As you 
know, we have been (oe a token amount of $400,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Y es, because you could not estimate in advance? 

Mr. Wooztry. That is right. We have been coming in later fora 
supplemental to cover the actual cost. That fund, of necessity, must 
be kept—we think—in the Washington office because if it were ap- 
portioned out first in Alaska, fires may not occur there and then 
fires may occur over in Colorado. We have to keep these funds as 
elastic as possible. 

Our program funds, as you also well know, go out to the field to 
be spent on programs and we usually expect that they will be spent 
during the quarter for which they are apportioned. 

We carried over fire obligations incurred in fiscal year 1958 in the 
approximate amount of $425,000. In August, which is the first time 
we were able to review all of our accounts together, we found that 
we were overobligated a considerable amount. 

At the beginning of September of this year, which is the last month 
of the first quarter, we had approximately a million dollars more in 
our programs than we had the year before. Our program accom- 
plishments had been such that we expected there would be $600,000 
left in that fund at the end of September even though we were over: 
obligated in our fire funds. We sent over to the Bureau of the 
Budget, along in July, a statement that our firefighting funds were 
exhausted and it would be necessary to secure a supplemental. 

We made a mistake in that. We did not request a reapportion- 
ment until the second quarter. In other words, we should have re 
quested a reapportionment in the first quarter. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Forest Service has the same firefighting problem 
you have but they have a system that assures they do not overrun 
the apportionment. 

Mr. Wooztey. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Would it not be better if you adopted their system! 

Mr. Wooztey. We would like to adopt that system. 

Mr. Kirwan. We must stop violations of the Antideficiency Act 
It is not a good thing. 
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Mr. Wooztxy. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Secretary’s letter to the Congress says that no 
one officer or employee is responsible for the violation and yet the 
antideficiency law requires that the system of administrative control 
be such as to enable the agency head to fix responsibility for creating 
obligations in excess of apportionments and prescribes that the re- 
sponsible employee shall be subjected to appropriate administrative 
discipline, even suspension, without pay, or removal from office in some 
instances. 

Here is a serious case and yet no one was found responsible and no 
disciplinary action was considered necessary. 

[ think you made a good reply in the question I asked you prior 
to this one. You made a good answer. You said you made two mis- 
takes, 

Mr. Wooztry. I think the system of using program funds for fire- 
fighting has been somewhat responsible. On the other hand, it may be 
somewhat difficult to put the exact responsibility on a person where so 
many people are involved. I certainly would feel, if I might say so, 
Mr. Chairman, that a person who is responsible for the Bureau is 
ultimately responsible for its actions. 


DECREASE FOR WEED CONTROL 


Mr. Kirwan. $591,000 is requested for “Weed control,” a decrease 
of $488,600. 

What is the basis for this reduction ? 

Mr. Wooztry. There were some additional funds given us by the 
Congress last year after the budget request had been submitted. Some 
of those were for special activities and one was for beet leafhopper 
control, 

Those funds for special activities were not included in the request 
this year. We are about on _ same basis, Mr. Chairman, as we were 
in our original request last yea 

Mr. Kirwan. What progress sdid you make in Idaho? 

I know Mr. Budge, when on the committee last year, was very inter- 
ested in securing these extra funds for the problem out there. 

Mr. Woozatry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did you make progress ? 

Mr. Wooztry. We made excellent progress and the cooperation 
from the State and other users out there was very good. 

Mr. Kirwan. Everything seems to be all right? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

We seeded more acres to control the beet leafhopper and added 
more to the carrying capacity on our public ranges than we had 
anticipated. 

INCREASE FOR GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the proposed increase of $35,000 
under “General administration.” 

Mr. Wooztry. Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite evident that in- 
creases in program activities require that we employ additional people 
in our district offices, our State offices, and area offices, and seautanlty 
in Washington. These additional personnel require additional super- 
visory and man: igement. people to service them. Our administrative 
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costs are still very reasonable, we feel, at 5 percent or somewhat less, 
so we feel that as these other programs expand certainly our admin- 
istrative costs should expand proportionately. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is very good, 5 percent. 


BREAKDOWN OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT REQUEST 


Provide for the record a breakdown of the major items included in 
the estimate of $1,826,300 for supplies and $1,031,900 for equipment, 
You can supply that later for the record. 


Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Analysis of object 08—Supplies and materials 1960 estimate for Management of 
Lands and Resources 
Seed and seedlings for reforestation and reseeding of rangelands__._ $570, 000 
Materials for management and protection of rangelands, including 
Pencenosts, wire, pipe, cement, ete... 220 oc 425, 000 
Gasoline, oil, spare parts for equipment operation____._..__________ 450, 000 
Firefighting supplies, including fire retardent chemicals_____ eiiaiteoiniistod 170, 000 
Microtilming, surveying and drafting supplies___._-.___.___________ = 75, 000 
BpCrlianeous “Oneratinr supplies... = = ck eke 136, 300 


prs ah I a re 1, 826, 300 





NN St es 


tnalysis of object 09 Hquipment in fiscal year 1960 estimate for Management 
of Lands and Resources 


pr eee AT RUNDE” WSRNBCROS od a ra ead + $31, 500 


Pwrmene Courenentinr. Alsgica ) oo a ck ene ie 18, 500 
146 trucks, 1 ton or less____~_ ad) Meg res ee TS er Re ee) See ee 206, 020 


2 trucks 1% to 2% tons_____-_ Pacetcee Sone ia eten ee 52, 000 
hie I i 19, 000 
ee Te ca 7 90, 600 
I ah Se igs eee Bes ane ecraetge ee 29, 000 


4 broshiand plows...........-.-. 50), 000 
do rangeland drills______-_- Sa a Ag Te a th, Co As Se 12, 500 
5 tellurometers_____-__- ; \ ; pe We ; 35, 000 
22 solar transits = Se i at RN Ba a te Sn 24, 200 
1 reflecting projector and other photogr: unmetric equipment___- 24, OOO 
2 kelsh plotters for map making from aerial a iphs for forest 
inventory_ fe See oe acess gstaaietenin saeeeadentaee creme dete 20, 000 
Radios and other communic ation ‘equipme nt_ ee rach erac ete bi ieaes 70, 000 
Firefighting equipment____-_- - an a a A Jaca 50, 000 
Parachutes for smoke jumpers and cargo drops eS Beirne eh tea ae 17, 000 
Equipment for maintenance, repair, and servicing para Ac chutes____- em 3, 000 
Equipment for records improvement project for Alaska______________ 60, 000 
Pw POWPRIOCTS 8 kk Se Eee Be ei Si bag ee Jee 19, 500 


! 
! 
! 
i 
— 





Calculating machines______ ant ae 2 ard a Bo 10, 500 
Desks, chairs, etc., for addition: ul e mployee a ear ea es 21, 600 
is BUI RIANDAR ES ORRS™ TURIN URIS SRO NNN NO fa he a ic: Sakae aces eles es egies 0.5 

AE Be ee I ae i Bag ek NE ea 1, 031, 900 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Director, you have done a good job of answering 
the questions asked you. There was no time wasted. Many a question 
has been asked of you here and you gave what I term good answers to 
them. You have done it in a good and fast style and I think you 
have enlightened the committee. 

Is that your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 
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Mr. Kirwan. I think that you have your Department at your finger- 
tips. 1 mean that sincerely, or I would not tell you that across the 
table. 

Mr. Denton, we have only covered so far “Management of lands and 
resources.” We will take up “Construction” later. 

Mr. Denron. I note that you have 475 million acres of land. Is 
most of that west of the Mississippi River? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir; 99 percent of that is either west of the Mis- 
sissippi River or in Alaska. 

Mr. Denon. Where is the 1 percent ? 

Mr. Wooz.try. We have some lands left in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Louisiana, a little in Florida, and a sprinkling in most of the other 
States, except the Original Thirteen States. We have no public 
domain in those 13 States. 


MINERAL RIGHTS AND LEASING 


Mr. Denon. I would like to ask if, when you sell land, do you 
reserve the mineral rights ? 

Mr. Wooziry. We reserve the mineral rights in some patents. The 
Geological Survey in the Department of the Interior makes a classi- 
fication that the lands are or are not valuable for minerals. If the 
Geological Survey says they have no value for minerals, then usually 
the patent does not carry a reservation. The sale of lands under 
the Small Tract Act, which is commonly called the Five-Acre Tract 
Act, reserves minerals whether or not they are classified and under 
the amended Recreation and Public Purposes Act, the minerals are 
reserved without a classification. In the sale of isolated tracts and 
in homesteads and desert land entries, and so forth, which do dispose 
of the land, if they are found to be valuable for minerals, there are 
waivers, 

Mr. Denron. When you lease lands for oil or mineral purposes, do 
you take a competitive bid on that ? 

Mr. Wooziry. We do in one instance, Congressman. If the lands 
are found to be known to contain minerals, if they are on a known 
geologic structure, then the leases ar » awarded competitively. 

If they are what we call wilde abecit a man is willing to pay rental 
and knows nothing about the land—we lease those to the first quali- 
fied applicant. 

Mr. Denton. What royalty do you get in those cases ? 

Mr. Wooztny. Most of them are fixed at 12.5 percent, or one-eighth. 
On the Continental Shelf, they are higher, 1634 percent. 

Mr. Denton. That would be a sixth ? 

Mr. Woozitry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denron. When you have competitive bids, do you do it on a 
royalty basis or cash ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. Bonus basis, cash. 


RECEIPTS OF THE BUREAU 


_ Mr. Denton. Do I understand this right, that you are asking for 
$24,377,000 for the appropriation, other than construction ? 
Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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Mr. Denton. Last year you took in $127 million and you expect to 
take in $165 million next year? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denon. You gave back to the State $46 million ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. The States get 37.5 percent of the returns 
from mineral leasing. 

Mr. Denon. That means that you take back about $4 to $1 that you 
spend ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Actually pay the States? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes. 


ACREAGE MANAGED 


Mr. Denton. Of this 475 million acres, how much of it is wasteland? 

Mr. Wooztry. It has not been inventoried to that degree but in 
Alaska the 299 or 300 million acres we are now presently managing, 
probably 200 million of that, outside of oil and gas leasing, has no 
known value except for watersheds and wildlife. 

Mr. Denton. There are about 175 million acres in the United States, 

Mr. Wooztry. Roughly that. Our acreage changes all the time be- 
cause, for example, a military installation or reserve of some kind may 
be created and that removes that amount from the public domain. 
When it is returned it is added to it. 

Under Public Law 82, something around 20 million acres in Alaska 
was set aside as a protective measure for Petroleum Reserve No. 4 
when the war was on. It was restored last year and the public domain 
that we manage in Alaska was increased by 20 million because of that. 
It is a fluctuating acreage. 


HOMESTEADING 


Mr. Denton. Is any of this land open for homesteaders ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. In the United States it is all open for en- 
try, subject to classification for its highest use. Ifa person wishes to 
enter, let us say, for a homestead, he applies at one of our Land Offices 
for a homestead and our field appraisers make a classification. If that 
land does not qualify as being suitable for a homestead, his entry is 
not allowed. If it is, then he must earn his entry before he gets a 
patent. 

Mr. Denton. I had a friend in World War II and he was talking 
about making an entry on some land down in Alabama or Mississipp, 
along the coast. Some woman also wrote to me a number of times 
about acquiring some land in Florida. What is the situation there! 

Mr. Wooztry. Most of the land we have left in Florida are isolated 
tracts that were not taken by people because they were not as desirable 
as the land which was acquired earlier. Where we find areas of that 
kind, which we do not propose to manage, we usually offer them for 
small home sites, commercial sites, or recreation sites. 

Veterans have a 90-day preference on lands that are opened which 
had been reserved, so most of the lands in Florida which have been 
restored to public domain are open to veterans preference and we 
have drawings. In other words, when it is published in the Federal 
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Register that the land is classified for a particular use and open for 
that classifies ition, veterans may apply for a certain sie 90 days, 
and if sufficient veterans apply, a drawing is held. The ones who are 
fortunate get a tract of land. 

Mr. Denon. Do they have to pay for it? 

Mr. Wooztny. Yes. They have to pay the fair market value. 

Mr. Denton. What about the veteran who wants to get some land 
down on the coast, Mississippi or Alabama ? 

Mr. Wooztry. I would doubt whether the lands could qualify for 
a homestead. In the first place, the homestead must have such culti- 
vatable land to support a family. 

Mr. Denon. He was going to get it for a summer home? 

Mr. Wooziry. He is like the gentleman the chairman talked about a 
few minutes ago. Somebody gave him a lot of false information. If 
he went to our land offices and talked to our people, he would get the 
correct information. Many of them do not and they get the informa- 
tion from any place they can. 


SALE OF ‘TIMBER 


Mr. Denton. When you sell your timber, do you sell it to the nearest 
sawmill or how 4 

Mr. Woozitry. We cruise the timber as it stands so we have a pretty 
good idea how many board feet of timber of each species there is in a 
particular area and that is offered competitively to the highest bidder. 

Mr. Denon. Some years ago out in Oregon or Washington there 
was the case of somebody who entered a bid for mineral lands and then 
used it for timber cutting. What ever happened to that? 

Mr. Wooztry. I think that is what the « 4 airman mentioned a while 
ago. That was the Al Serena case. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Den'ron. Did the Government ever get that land back ? 


MINERAL RIGHTS 


Mr. Wooziry. No, sir, The law itself indicates—it was passed in 
1872, the mining law—that it did not particularly matter what is on 
the surface. If you have a discovery of minerals which justifies a 
prudent man investing his time and ‘effort in the development of a 
mining plan. In other words, it is not under a classification and you 
cannot say that it is more valuable for one thing than another. 

If it is valuable enough, so that there is a vi alid discovery of miner- 
als, then the agency responsible must issue a patent which includes the 
surface rights also, 

Since Al Serena, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Congressman, a bill has 
been passed by Congress known as Public Law 167, which will allevi- 
ate some of these mequities. The Federal agency can be managing 
timber and ¢ utting it as the cut was needed, or grazing it, as grazing 
Was permitted, so that when the man actually came on and filed A 
mining location and proved he had minerals, he would only get what 
then remained on the surface. The land was located in a national 
forest, | might add. 
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Now he is permitted to use so much of the surface as is needed in his 


mining operation and that is all. I think that some of the so-called J 


abuses that might have been under the old mining law—a case in point 


is Al Serena—have been alleviated since the passage of Public Law 167, | 


Mr. Kirwan. Excuse me for interrupting. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wooziry. We examined the land but the lands were examined 
also by the Forest Service, and a reexamination was later made. 

Mr. Denton. The man did get his timber for almost nothing ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. The law specifies a payment of $5 per acre will be 
made. 

Mr. Denton. That isa good buy. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton ? 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, if you do not mind, I will yield to my 
colleague who will have to leave shortly. 

Mr. Kirwan. Go ahead. 


Mr. Tomson. Mr. Director, in connection with this matter we have § 


just been discussing, the Al Serena case, that has been covered by the 
new law we put through Congress in the last couple of years / 


Mr. Wooziry. I think so, Mr. Thomson. We have very, very few} 


-ases in which timber is affected. 

Mr. Tomson. Mining entries are one of the few ways in which we 
can get lands off the public domain and into private ownership, paying 
local taxes and all that sort of thing at the present time ? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, sir; without classification. 


APPEAL PROCEDURES 


Mr. Tromson. I would like to ask two or three questions on that 
score that perhaps go a little outside the scope of your statement. 
Yesterday we were talking about a subject where the Solicitor 





brought out that he had 185 attorneys working and when it came to} 


furnishing legal advice to your department or bureau, that the lawyers 
came under him. I am familiar, as are all of the other members of 
the committee, with appeals procedures whereby we hold a hearing out 
in the local |: ind office and the evidence is all collected there. An ap- 
peal, there is no opportunity to present new evidence. If the ruling 


adverse you appeal to the Director of the Bureau of Land Manage [ 
ment. At that stage one of these attorneys in his department, or sev- [ 
eral of them, go over and give you legal advice on making a decision; | 


is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Wooztey. If they are requested to do so; yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. Then if you make an adverse ruling I believe the 
common practice is to reprint the same brief and send it on to the 
Secretary of Interior? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. It may be appealed to the Secretary. 

Mr. THomson. Lawyers under the same general supervision are go 
ing over the same material, rendering a new decision or passing up0 
the: appeal from your decision. 

The question I would like to ask is this: Could we save time, money, 
and lawyers—not “save” lawyers, but get rid of a few—by changing 
this appeal procedure? I cannot see “much purpose in having “tw 
appeals to the same judge or the judge getting the same legal advice 
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Mr. Wooziry. That is true. However, we are quite careful, Mr. 
Congressman, not to let the attorneys get into the policymaking in any 
of this. 

Let us take a typical case where our range manager may make a de- 
cision at the range management office and which is appealed, and then 
it goes to a hearing officer in the field. ‘The Government is represented, 
as you mentioned, by a representative of the Solicitor’s Office and only 
in a legal capacity, not in any way connected with the determination 
of the code or policies, but just the legality of it. Then it may be 
appealed to me in Washington and it is true that then when rendering’ 
a decision, I render it on the policies and past precedents, but it is sent 
to a representative of the Solicitor’s Office for a legal determination. 
Then if the person cares to appeal to the Secretary, it goes up to the 
Secretary and naturally a member of the Solicitor’s Office looks 
through it to see the legal sufficiency for the 

Mr. Tuomson. In connection with that, and not for the record, but 
just for information, could you supply to the committee a statement 
which shows the times during your incumbency you have had reversals, 
the number which have been made by the Secretary of your position ? 

You are both carrying out the same policy and it would be helpful 
to me to take a look at such a document. For some time this has been 
bothering me. 

Mr. Wooztey. Would a percentage of reversals be helpful? 

I do not know if we can give the exact number. 

Mr. THomson. Percentage or number, whichever is more convenient. 

It was estimated yesterday at 10 percent. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 





Appeals to Secretary: Actions taken by the Office of the Solicitor on appeals of 
decisions by the Director, fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1968 


| | 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 





Affirmed 
Dismissed . 
Reversed 
Modified 
BADONGO... 55 i555. 506524500 
Reversed and remanded... 
Affirmed and remanded..---- 
Affirmed in part and remanded_ 
Affirmed in part and dismissed in ps art. 
Modified and affirmed 

Modified and remanded. 

Affirmed in part and reversed in ahd 
Dismissed and remanded. -. 
Dismissed in part and remanded_- = 
Modified in part and affirmed in part. heen pin | ‘ 
Affirmed in part, reversed in part and remanded.. at 1 yi. 
Dismissed in part, modified and affirmed - pencelenes Saath aki 1 
Dismissed in part, remanded in part and affirmed in part. 
Appeal dismissed, motion denied and decision affirmed. -- ‘aus . 
Dismissal of protest affirmed and case remanded saccieas Rees 
Prior decision on appeal vacated i 
Suspended _- waesee Saseuee < 
C lose d - a - 
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Mr. Tuomson. Let us pass on to this other question. 

Mr. Wooztry. I think that is a little high. Did you notice, Mr. 
Thomson, that in the Solicitor’s statement yesterday he did mention 
that. we were working on a program to try to expedite and coordinate 
our appeals at the secretary level ¢ 
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Mr. Tromson. Yes. 

What is really important here is that this notice of et iy is a piece 
of paper used to gain time. If I am representing a client, we will 
assume, who has a position in an oil and gas lease matter, even though 
I am inclined to think that he will not win on an appeal, I can gain 
myself from 6 months to 18 months’ time. Another applicant may 
want to go ahead with drilling, and I am in a pretty g Mind bargaining 
position. It does get very significant as to just how long you drag out 
these appeals, when it comes down to the deal that ismade, 

I think some people maneuver to get that bargaining position, 1] 
think it is highly important for that reason. 


MANAGEMENT OF GRAZING LAND 


With regard to the range phase of your program, I notice a redue- 
tion in work on management of grazing lands, $39,500. I also am 
familiar with the fact that the law requires you to reevaluate the 
grazing capabilities of these lands and, in some cases, under the 
interpretation placed, you are proposing substantial cuts in public 
land States. I am also familiar with the fact that much of that is 
based upon work that was done 10 years ago as far as the grazing 
studies are concerned. 

Can you absorb this cut and still go forward with cooperative range 
studies or studies of your own to bring that material up to date so 
as to be in a better position to make a decision on the range use? 

Mr. Wooztry. Our overall program will be reduced. However, 
I think we have covered somewhat the condition that you bring up. 
I know it is certainly true that it used to be based on old surveys. 
We recently determined that the worst ranges, the ones being over- 
abused first. If there was not a range survey within a period of 5 
years, a new survey is made before any start is made to readjust the 
range. We are not actually adjusting the ranges on old studies. I 
think our range program will be reduced just by the amount of funds 
that are reduced. 

Mr. Tuomson. To me that is a matter of great concern. I think the 
Forest Service made a little progress when in our State they made 
initial arrangements whereby the University of Wyoming in this 
particular case, the National Resources Board and other State agen- 
cies and themselves, put together a little fund which went into 4 
study of a grazing area. The findings on that were astonishing and 
made for better underst: anding, watershed use, and so forth. 


Do you have any funds to allow you to enter into such a program | 


if matching funds were available? 

Mr. Wooztrey. We are working in cooperative programs. It might 
interest the committee and you, Congressman, to know that we at- 
tempted to set up a task force. In fact, I think we are making prog- 
ress on that with the universities, with the extension services, with 
the SCS, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and other management agen- 
cies, to set up a review of range survey techniques so that we can 
improve them and get a closer approximation, if possible, than we 
now get. 

Mr. Pierson is here, our range officer. 


Mr. Chairman, with your permission, perhaps Mr. Pierson could 
nal « t] «er 
2d 7 something. 
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DECENTRALIZATION 


Mr. Tomson. I wonder if we might reserve that until later. I 
would like to ask another question and that is this: You have this 
decentralization program in your Bureau of Land Management which 
I think is certainly one of the best we have had and in the right 
direction. 

However, I have been concerned because it seemed to me that the 
workload went down to the State and local offices, but the employees 
necessary to handle that did not get down to that level. 

In connection with that, I notice a cut in your management funds 
here. Is that correct? 

There will be a reduction or will they stay the same? 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wooztry. We are asking for a slight increase in the admin- 
istrative funds but I find it is our administrative funds which have not 
kept pace with the increase in programs. 

Mr. Tomson. Where I reached my conclusion was that funds go up 
slightly but the Alaska burden is greater, so it means a cut in manage- 
ment funds for other public-lands States. 

Mr. Wooziey. That is correct. 

Mr. Tomson. I asked yesterday to have supplied for the record 
the amount of increased personnel in these local offices to handle this 
increased workload, and also the reductions in the offices here at the 
Washington level, which I think should follow. They should be off- 
setting. 

Are you going to be able to handle this program? Last year I found 
that there were 2-year delays in a man’s application being processed, to 
goahead with a small economical operation to give him and his family 
a livelihood. 

Is there going to be further delay or will we make some progress on 
this ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Actually, we are making progress but we are not 
able to keep up with the accelerated demands. I think that in our 
decentralization, Mr. Thomson, we could give you some interesting 
figures right here. 

Actual employment in the Washington office as of December 31, 1953, 
was 213 people. Actual employment on June 30, 1958, was 229 people, 
which isan increase of 16 people, on a comparative basis. 

Since December 31, 1953, we have had the records-improvement pro- 
gram set up of 18 people and we have 26 people on appeals now, which 
I mentioned a minute ago, and we have 19 people in hearings, which 
was set up under the Administrative Procedures Act. They are all 
charged to the Washington Office, so that actually the numbers in the 
Washington Office comparatively speaking, are slightly higher than 
they were while the field has increased considerably. 

We feel we have more Indians and fewer chiefs. We are getting 
more people on the job. 

Mr. THomrson. We cannot lose sight of the fact that by reason of 
this decentralization, where you used to be able to get a copy of a 
tract in a year a person can now get it ina month. 
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I want to congratulate you on this. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fenton. I notice you are asking for $24,377,000 in 1960; is tha 
right ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir; that is correct ; $24,377,000. 

Mr. Fenron. That is for management of lands ? 

Mr. Wooz.tey. Yes, sir; excluding construction. 


RECEIPTS 


Mr. Fenron. I am very much interested in seeing your compilation 
of receipts from all sources. 

I notice you estimate you will receive $165,038,000 for 1960 « 
against $153 million or so for 1959 ? 

“Mr. Wooztey. Y es, SIT. 

Mr. Fen ron. What accounts for that difference ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Well, actually, excluding the Outer Continental[ 
Shelf mineral leasing, Congressman, there will be a few million dollars} 
of anticipated earnings in the mineral leasing program. We expec} 
to go from $95 million, which we have expected in 1959, to $104 mil- 
lion next year. The reason for that is the increased interest in min} 
eral leasing here and in Alaska, which will increase certainly ow 
mineral receipts. 

The difference between the $153 million and $165 million include 
expected revenue from the leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf 
As you know, we have not been guessing too closely on that, becaus 
of the fact that it is tied up in litigation i in the Supreme Court, bit 
we do have under consideration now a block of leasing on the Oute 
Continental Shelf off the shore of Florida. 

Mr. Fenron. Do you handle those leases on the Outer Continental 
Shelf? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir; we issue the request for nominations; W 
consider the nominations and in cooperation with the Geological sur 
vey and the Solicitor’s office we choose the areas that we will offer 
for sale. 

We actually hold the lease sale, and take in the money and bonuses 
and issue the leases. The technical part of it—determining the drain 
age and the conservation measures which are technical in nature—i 
handled by the Geological Survey in the Department of the Interior 

Mr. Fenton. That is what I was trying to find out—where the juris 
diction begins and ends. 

Mr. Wooztry. Ours is the service function and theirs is the technical 
function. 

Mr. Fenton. Now, of those receipts, I notice that you distribute 
$46,605,380 for four different categories : timber sales, mineral leases 
Taylor grazing leases, and Tay lor grazing districts. 








TAYLOR GRAZING ACT LANDS 








How do you differentiate between those two activities, the Taylor 
leasing activity and the Taylor grazing districts? 

Mr. Wooshe y. Well, sir, they are set under the law. When the 
Taylor Grazing Act was first passed, there was a limit as to the 
number of acres that could be in districts. The balance would be opet 
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for leasing. These districts are probably in the main, better managed 
and have local advisory boards to assist us in the management, and 
there is probably more money expended by the Federal Government in 
these districts than there is on lands not in districts. For that reason 
12.5 percent of the revenues from districts were set up in the law to 
go to the counties in which lands are located. 

We have lands which come under section 15 of the act which are 
not in districts, but many of which are isolated, or in small tracts, and 
they are usually leased. They are leased on the same AUM basis as 
the districts, but the person owning the land or owning the adjoining 
land expends his time and money much more frequently on those than 
the Federal Government does, and the revenues on that are set by law 
at 50 percent to go to the counties. 

I cannot see why there should be the difference between the two, 
except that probably it is because of the road systems that are neces- 
sary to be maintained, and that under the county funds these roads 
run to these isolated tracts much more often than they do to the 
large blocks of land that are in the grazing dictricts. I think also 
the counties may expend some money in firefighting. We can control 
some of these small intermingled sections. However, where we 
handle it practically with appropriated and contributed funds is 
in the larger grazing districts. 

Mr. Fenton. That is what you call the Taylor grazing districts? 

Mr. Wooz.tey. Both of those are Taylor grazing lands. One is 
under section 15 which is for leasing, and the other comes into the 
districts, and the grazing privileges are predicated, upon three things: 

First, the use that was made of those lands during the base period. 
Secondly, the base property that is commensurate that goes with those 
lands in feeding the livestock during the off season, and third, the 
proper carrying capacity as determined by the range surveys that 
Congressman Thomson mentioned. 

Those are in the districts. Under section 15 we do not expend 
so much money in management. 

Mr. Fenton. What becomes of the difference between $165 million 
and $46 million ? 

Mr. Wooztry. That goes into the Treasury. 

Mr. Fenton. Directly into the Treasury ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

REFORESTATION 


Mr. Fenton. I notice in your justifications on forestry that you say 
there are 100,000 acres which need reforestation. 

What about that ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Well, we do have three types of land, you might 
say, Congressman. We have the lands in Alaska, of course, on which 
we are having difficulty to find buyers for timber, and to get de- 
velopment going on that, and fire protection is our big problem 
there. 

So, we are not into reforesation in Alaska to amount to anything. 

We have the O. & C. lands in western Oregon which are the great 
revenue-producing forest lands so far as we are concerned. Then 
we have the public domain lands which may be isolated tracts. 

On the O. & C. land there were considered to be about 155,000 acres 
which needed reforestation when we first started on this program. 
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‘The counties which get 75 percent of the revenues from these lands, 
presumably in leu of taxes, agreed to turn back one-third of the 
money that they get for road building and reforestation. So, last 
year we had a reforestation program. That is the first year we 
actually had a program of approximately $1 million of which the 
counties put up about $900,000. 

This year in our program the counties are putting up $500,000, and 
we have been able to reseed somewhere in the neighborhood of about 
53,000 acres of land, or around 26,500 acres a year. We are cutting 
about 25,000 acres a year, and about one-half of that reseeds by na- 
ture. Therefore, we have about 12,500 acres each year that would ae- 
cumulate if we were not seeding it. So, picking up this amount that 
we have to build back to, we have this figure that hott every 2 years 
it will take the amount appropriated to seed back the area that is 
not being seeded through natural reforestation. 

Mr. Fenton. I was going to ask that question. 

Mr. Wooztey. We think this will be a program which will require 
some continuing reforestation funds, but inasmuch as the counties are 
practically writing the ticket, why, the speed of this thing will de- 
pend upon how much they are willing to contribute. 


FORESTRY 





TRESPASSES 


Mr. Fenton. I notice in the forestry statement you say that for- 
estry trespassing is a little more than usual. 

What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Well, I think we are finding more trespassing be- 
‘ause we are doing a better management job, and we are doing a 
better survey job. We are finding areas that we did not know 
existed which have been trespassed, as we spoke earlier here. One 
of the problems in trespass control is the fact that some of the old 
boundary markers—cadastral survey boundary markers—have been 
obliterated either through fire or one thing or another, and so it 
requires surveys again to determine the boundary for the public lands 
and private lands, or State lands, and in many instances those tres- 
passes were inadvertant and innocent because they did not know 
where the line was. 

When we find an innocent trespasser and are able to locate the land, 
and finally pin the trespass on him, we collect from him based upon 
what the stumpage was. When we find « person who is willfully 
trespassing and it is quite evident from the markers there that he 
has willfully trespassed, we try to collect anywhere up to treble dam- 
ages, 

It depends mostly upon what lands are trespassed. We have no 
Federal trespass law. So, let us take the State of Oregon as an ex 
ample. If it is willful, we may collect three times the value of the 
stumpage. If we can collect it, fine; if we cannot, then we sometimes 
have to go into court. 

Mr. Fenton. What do you mean by *stumpage”? You mean the 
timber that has been cut over ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir; we are making progress on this. For in- 
stance, in California we were able to get a conviction last year, and 
one man got a jail sentence. That has had a very beneficial effect, 
and we are getting back considerable money for old trespasses. Thev 
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nds. | are very difficult to prove. You practically have to find a man leav- 

the | ing the area with the wood on his truck. But we are making progress 

last | on it. However, I think we are finding, as we get into a more intense 
we } program, that there was more trespass than we shad anticipated. 

the 






CADASTRAL SURVEY AND MAPPING BY GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 














Mr. Fenvron. In these casdastral surveys what part does the Geo- 
logical Survey do in mapping? In other words, do they cooperate 
with you ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir; we work very closely with the Geological 
Survey. However, theirs is mostly a mineral mapping of the mineral 
resources; wheree as, ours is to put in the original markers and to make 
arecord of that so that the exact location of the land is known and 
made a matter of record. 

Mr. Harrington, our cadastral survey staff man, is here. He has 
had years of experie nee, and if he has anything to add, I would like 










































‘“ yours and the chairman’s permission to have him answer your ques- 
de. | tion in more detail if you would like to have it. 
Mr. Fenron. Well, the point I was trying to make was just how 
Jo you do your own mapping ? 
Mr. Wooziry. Our responsibilities are different from the Geological 
Survey. Even with their mapping, they must correspond to their 
for- | surveys, where they are located, and "where they have been made. It 
s possible that they would make surveys for minerals and geological 
surveys in places that we have not had surveyed cadastrally, “but when 
be- | you dispose of land or grant it to a State, or even lease it on anything 
ga but a metes and bounds: basis, then you need a cadastral survey which 
now | Ssimply the putting of the title markers in place. Therefore, there 
One | Sno real connection or overlapping between the two responsibilities. 
old The names, I think, are confusing. There is cadastral surveying 
yen | and geological surveying and there are thousands of different kinds 
o it | ofsurveys made, but we think the names are a little misleading. 
nds Mr. Fenton. But you do your own surveying—your own cadastral 
res- | Mapping? 
now Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. We make the field notes and those are put 
the records, and they are the basic records from which people get 
ind, | ttle to their land. 
pon 
ally PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL FOR FIRE SUPPRESSION 
ie Mr. Fnnron. As you know, I have always been interested in your 
ite suppression program. I notice you are asking for $400,000, the 
no | me as last year, and you are going to ask for a supplemental for 
i. 1959, 
oat How much money are you going to ask for in the supplemental ? 
hoe lhother words, how much did it cost you last year? 
Mr. Wooztey. It will cost us $2.9 million this year, and we are 
the | @ug to ask for $2.5 million. It is impossible to tell, of course, as you 
mow, Mr. Congressman, at the beginning of the year just what kind 
in- ta fire season you are going to have or what the cost is going to be. 
Pas Our request in the past has been rather a token amount. It used to 
ws '¢ $210,000, and lately we have been receiving $400,000. If we exceed 


yb lat amount, we come in for supplemental to cover the actual cost. I 
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would say this: When we have fires, our first thought is control of 
them, and to put them out as cheaply as possible, and to conserve the 
resources involved. The costs are somewhat secondary. However, 
new techniques are being developed which we think are really impor. 
tant. We are using smoke jumpers now, and we expect as funds are 
made available to train additional smoke jumpers. We have fast 
planes now, that follow lightning storms and make reconnaissance 
flights to see where small fires are starting in Alaska, particularly, 
We expect to have smoke jumpers to jump on those fires while they are 
small, 

You have to fight fires in Alaska practically by hand. Then, of 
course, we are going to use helicopters to pick those people up after 
the fire is out. We are using a borax spray now which smothers the 
fire, and keeps it pretty well calmed down until we can get men on 
the fire itself. 

We have a fire danger rating index system which we are developing 
in cooperation with ‘the U.S. Forest ‘Service, so that we can mor 
closely tell where fires are likely to occur by wind velocities, by the 
humidity, and by the appearances and the possibility of lightning 
storms. We can get our forces there before the fire happens. So, 
a lot of new tec hniques are being developed. You would be interested 
to know that in Alaska last year our losses were less than we had 
the year before. Bureauwide there were 5.5 million acres involved in 
1957, and about 948,000 acres in 1958. 

The suppression costs were relatively the same but the estimated 
loss was about $5.6 million last year as against $11.1 million the 
year before. These techniques and the presuppression costs in getting 
ready to fight those fires before they occur certainly have a bearing 
on the whole picture. 

Mr. Fenton. I wish you would put in the record a compilation of, 
say, the past 5 years, as to the cost of your fire suppression and the 
acreage each year destroyed, as well as the value. 

Mr. Woozrry. Yes, sir. We have some figures here which I am 
sure you would want to have supplemented. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Number of fires and acres burned, value of acreage destroyed during the past 5 calendar 
years 
; | Jan 
| Number of | Value of 
Calendar year fires Acres burned! acreage de 
stroyed 


1954___.- 852 | 1, 200, 000 $3, 583, 682 
Me: sb eee: ; , 7 580 | 93, 582 | 1, 270, 39 
1956__. : ; 1,041 | 516, 868 1, 120, 668 
1957__- : 1, 280 5, 543, 000 11, 084, 122 
BOB Sisesccccss a SS eee eid . 1, 657 | 947, 886 5, 558, It 


Obligations incurred for fire suppression for fiscal years 1955 through 1958 and 
estimated for fiscal year 1959 


Obligation 

Fiscal year: incurred 
$522, 84 

374, 916 

823, 608 

oa 2. 198, 990) 

19: MNMMRMIGNG) 22 Tt) tees SE ek yi hs Gi) Th 2. 900, 000 
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Mr. Fenton. How many acres _— destroyed this year? 

Mr. Wooziry. May I ask Mr. Mead to answer that question ? 

How many acres, approxim: fale, were there involved ? 

Mr. Meap. Mr. Fenton, I am Charles Mead, Assistant Director. 
In calendar year 1958, actually burned, were 315,860 acres in Alaska, 
n 1957 it was 5,034,554 acres. 

In 1957 we had 403 fires and in 1958 we had 284 fires. 

Mr. Fenton. You might include in that table I asked for the num- 
ber of fires also. 


Mr. Meap. Yes, si 
OASUALTIES AMONG FIREFIGHTERS 


Mr. Fenton. Were there any lives lost fighting those fires ? 

Mr. Wooztey. Not that I know of. Mr. Mead, do you know of any 
lives that were lost ? 

Mr. Mean. No, sir. 

Mr. Fenron. Were there any injuries? 

Mr. WoozLey. We had some injuries; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenron. Were there any very serious ones ? 

Mr. Woozitey. No; I don’t think we had any serious injuries, but 
uly loss of time. 

Mr. Beirne points out that we did have an unfortunate situation 
rising in Idaho last year where a truck on the way to a fire and a car 
nthe highway collided, and there were three people killed in the 
weident. It was not actually on a fire, but it was going to a fire. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN FIREFIGHTING 


Mr. Fenron. Do you have any figures showing the number of men 
iat are employed on those fires ? 

Mr. Woozitny. Yes, sir; we could find that. I will have to go to 
field to get it, because we do not have it here. We have the number 
facres, the approximate cost, and the damage from each fire, but 
‘isso fluid—the number of people—until you may have 200 one day 
idonly 10 the next. 

Mr. Beirne brings out another point that I think is very relevant, 
nd that is we get a lot of assistance from the military in Alaska when 
res occur near their bases. 

With your permission we would like to give you the acreage and 
ie other inforamtion, if we could leave out the numbers of people. 
(donot think we can get that. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all right. 


HALOGETON PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. What isthe status of your hi loge ‘ton program ¢ f 

Mr. Wooziry. Well, we are doing a lot of good out there, Congress- 
an, because we are seeding areas, holding halogeton in check, and 
‘eping it from spreading while, at the same time, increasing the 
trying capacity of the range. 

But through identifying new acres and the new areas that may 
we become infested, I do not think it is any less than it was. 

In fact, it may be increasing, but it is not the problem that it once 
i. People are learning in some ways to get along with it. 
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In other words, they know what it is, and they knew the season 
of the year when it is the most dangerous. We are not having 
the os ‘k losses that we had when h: ilogeton was first discovered, 
but we are doing, we think, a remarkable job in holding it in cheek 
and also increasing the carrying capacity of the ranges tremendously 
by the halogeton program. 


DECREASE FOR SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. If our colleague were here, Mr. Jensen, I know he 
would ask you something about the soil and moisture conservation 
program. I notice that you have a decrease in the amount of money 
for that item this year. 

Mr. Wooztry. Well, the decrease is rather minor compared to the 
total program. It is better than $3.5 million. The decrease is $87,200, 
It is really a sort of leveling-out of this program. This is a pro 
gram which, of course, we can expand as far as funds permit, or 
we can more or less carry the program as it is going along. Actually, 
our program is about on the same basis as it was last year. A lot of 
this work is being done under contract. Of course, when there was 
a need to have more people and employ more people or get mor 
projects going, we were glad to expand. Now, at this time we feel 
we can go along on about the same basis as last year. 

Mr. Fenvon. Thank you very much. I want to reiterate what 
the chairman said: We certainly enjoyed your testimony. 

Mr. Kmwan. Are you finished, Dr. Fenton ? 

Mr. Fenton. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record. ) 


CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


1 
1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program by activities | 
1. Access road $5, 750, 967 | $5, 897, 761 $5, 100, OM 
2. Buildings -- 160, 949 459, 251 100, 0 
3. Recreational facilities 04,445 | 111, 190 
Total obligations ___- 6, 008, 361 6, 468, 202 5, 200, 0 
Financing 
Unobligated balance brought forward__. —2, 309, 563 —1, 783, 202 
Unobligated balance carried forward 1, 783, 202 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) —- 5, 480, 000 4, 68 








Total 
Full-t 
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Object classification 


BUREAU 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year- - 


Average GS grade and salary -- $e 
Average salary of ungraded positions--_-_- 


(1 Personal services: 
Permanent positions__ 
Positions other than permanent--- 
Other personal services 


Total personal services-- 
Travel 5 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services__. 
Printing and reproduction - 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials-- 
Equipment . 

Lands and structures- - 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 
Taxes and assessments.- 


Subtotal ea 


Deduct quarters and subsistence charges... - - 


Total, Bureau of Land Management.-. 


ALLOCATION TO RUREAU OF PURLIC ROADS, 
COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions. - 

k me equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary 


fl Personal services 
Permanent positions os 
Posititions other than permanent 
Other personal services 


Total personal services 
ivel ; . 
8 Transportation of things.-.-- 
4% Communication services--- 
5 Rents and utility services 
% Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
8 Supplies and materials 
8 Equipment 
Lar ind 
Grant 
Taxes 


structures 
ind assessments... 


_ Subtotal 5 ne . 
Veduct quarters and subsistence charges 


lotal, Bureau of Public Roads 


Total obligations 


Mr. Kirwan. We now 


d0.2 


t 


, subsidies, and contributions 


| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate 


OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


| 
$240, 063 $245, 051 | 
69, 523 | 57, 135 | 
10, 497 | 7, 780 | 
320, 083 309, 966 | 
40, 628 53, 600 
8, 683 6, 200 
5, 297 3, 700 | 
339 , 900 
2, 900 | 
600 | 
8, 283 | 
), 900 
}, 829 | 
5, 700 
2, 000 | 
985, 605 , 578 
100 


985, 505 


DEPARTMENT OF | 


63 
103 
112 


6, 502 | 7 
$338, 035 


67, 683 
15, 946 


ONO 
, 000 
, WUO 


421, 664 000 
87, 225 O00 
1, 735 5, OOO 
S11 1, 000 

59, 129 70, 000 
2,000 | 
O00 
50, 000 


3, 626, 
20, 500 
3, 500 
1, 629, 624 


5, 020, 856 4, 629, 624 


6, 006, 361 6, 468, 202 


buildings, an increase in appropriations of $515,000 over 1959. 
Due to carryover funds available this year, there will actually be a 


decrease of $1.268.202 in 1960. 


1960 estimate 


$258, 865 
52, 475 
8, 810 
320, 150 
46, 000 
3, 200 
6, 200 

, 700 

, 700 
45, 800 
35, 900 
3, 500 
387, 000 
20, 200 
, 650 


000 


, 000 


63 
44 
105 
115 


), 604 


000 
000 

. 000 
000 
000 

5. 000 
, 200 
70, 000 
, 000 

1), OOO 
50, 000 


700 
, 600 
3, 500 
20, 000 
, 000 


5, 200, 000 


come to the construction request and I note 
million is requested for construction of timber access roads and 





JUSTIFICATIONS OF THE ESTIMATES 


At this point in the record we will insert pages 48 through 56 of the 
justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Construction 
Appropriation 1959 $4, 685, 000 
Unobligated balance from prior years_..........~.........~....... 1, 783, 202 


Total available for obligation 6, 468, 202 
Decreases: 
me IN a a a $5, 897, 761 
Buildings 459, 251 
BAe TR 7 a 111, 190 
6, 468, 202 


Subtotal 
Increases: 
PASS RN a rca iii a ws es : $5, 100, 000 
100, 000 


Total available for obligation - 5, 200, 00 
Budget estimate, 1960 —s i 5 pa 5, 200, 00) 


vo, < 


Analysis by activities 


Fiscal year 1960 Total avail. 
Amount a i Ri : able, 1960 
available, compared to 
1959 Unobligated Budget | Estimated total avail- 
balance from estimate total avail- able 1959 

prior years able 


ead a | cece senna | nee 


1. Access roads. ie UA, @ ee $5, 100, 000 | $5, 100, 000 — $797, 76 
2. Buildings-_-_- ; Re 459, 251 ee 100, 000 | 100, 000 | —359, 25 
3. Recreational facilities_._.__- 111,190 |-- . : —— ee —111,1% 


bids ce Dp ele 6, 468, 202 nf 5, 200, 000 | 5, 200, 000 —1, 268, 22 


1. Access roads, $5,100,000—F iscal year 1960 


Total avail 

Amount Unobligated Budget Estimated able, 1960 

Subactivity available, | balance from estimate total amount | compared to 
1959 prior years available total avail- 

able 1959 


(a) O. & C, lands... $5 $5, 000, 000 $5, 000, 000 — $719, 68 
(5) Other lands... 78, 15: 100, 000 100, 000 —78, 153 


Total_. ; 5, 897, 76 5, 100, 000 5, 100, 000 —797, 761 


(a) O. and C. lands, $5,000,000 


This estimate covers construction of access roads to stands of valuable timber 
on the O. and C. lands (including 462,697 acres administered by the Forest 
Service pursuant to Public Law 426). To the end of fiscal year 1958 over 140 
miles of primary roads have been graded, more than 100 miles surfaced, and 22 
bridges constructed. An additional 80 miles and 14 bridges are now under col 
struction and this estimate provides for grading of 49 miles, surfacing 12 miles, 
and for 12 bridges. 

The Bureau’s timber inventory program has made it possible to increase the 
sustained yield and allowab.e cut from 534.5 million board feet in 1954 to 769. 
million board feet in 1958. It is anticipated that with the completion of the 
inventory the annual sustained yield may exceed 1 billion board feet. An ade 
quate system of access roads is essential to the offering of the full allowable cut 
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each year. The recently completed Smith River-Siuslaw River and Quartzville 
access roads have permitted economical movement of O. and C. timber to com- 
munities and industries which might otherwise have suffered acute economic 
distress. Because of these roads, competitive interest has been extended to areas 
where heretofore it had not existed. Further, the roads make substantial con- 
tribution to the protection of the area from fire and to other land uses. 

It is estimated that an additional 1,000 miles of main line road construction 
will be necessary. Construction of access roads assures the Government greater 
returns from sales of O. and C. timber. It eliminates the necessity of making 
allowances for construction costs in the appraisals of timber stands served by 
these roads, and makes the timber equally accessible to all prospective pur- 
chasers. Additional revenues accrue for use of the roads to transport privately 
owned timber. 

Existing legislation provides that the O. and C. counties shall receive, in lieu 
if taxpayments up to 75 percent of the gross revenues on these lands. The 
0. and C. counties have recommended that one-third of the amount due them 
from receipts, or 25 percent of the total gross receipts, be appropriated for access 
road construction and maintenance, and reforestation, and reimbursed to the 
Treasury from funds otherwise payable to them. 

Details of the program are given in the following tables: 


TABLE I.—Status of appropriation, fiscal years 1951-58 


ae) 


Amount appropriated 256, 000 


Transferred to Bureau of Public Roads________ $20, 140, 000 
Available to Bureau of Land Management 2, 116, 000 

Obligations, fiscal years 1951-—58______ s ie ES 721, 392 
Bureau of Public Roads 
Bureau of Land Management 

Unobligated balance, June 30, 1958 534, 608 
Bureau of Publie Roads b1, 173, 624 
Sureau of Land Management 360, 984 


Total 256, 000 


Analysis of obligations for construction and surveys > 80,1958 


Bureau of Public Roads: 
Surveys completed $2, 001, 501 
Construction completed—141.8 miles, 22 bridges_ 439, 783 
CORStPUCTION 1 NNGUONS Saisie sien ectcinwnen 525, 092 
—. 16, 964, 875 


Total obligations, Bureau of Public Roads____.....-__--_~- 18, 966, 376 
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TABLE II.—1959 program 


Unobligated balance brought forward 
Appropriated 


Amount available 


Programed: 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
a a eh $276, 000 
Construction: 
BLM lands $3, 653, 624 
Forest Service lands_____ eae 700, 000 
—_———— 4, 353, 624 
————__ 4, 629, 624 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Planning, supervision, reconnaissance 329, 000 
Rights-of-way and road purchase 760, 984 
1, O89, 984 


Total fiscal year 1959, O. and C. lands_.._______....-.. 5, 719, 608 


Detail of construction: 
RI WEIS OOO ees ete ee oS 260, 264 
Sar I ae a ee si 100, 000 
Congdon Creek grading (subgrade reinforcement) 40, 000 
Smith River surfacing 55, O00 
Cow Creek, B section 721, 0 
Ganton Creek Bid., grading 0.3 miles_uu.uo. nen ee 568, 000 
mend Crepe’ ie.. eracging 18:0 miles... oo a eS 301, 000 
mock Creek EaG., arading 6.0 miles..< 5.3 3 ccc 150, 000 
Smith River, D section, grading 4.8 miles__.__.-_-.__-__________ 214, 000 
Bouin 2 Onn Basen. wragime 7.0 miles occ ec ee 270, 000 
maocie (reek, Buriacing €5 miles co nccek ewe ccewscenccnns 288, 000 
Bridges 231, 000 
Surfacing and rock production 455, 159 


Total, Bureau of Land Management lands___---_.-_______- 653, 624 
Forest Service lands: Powers Agnes Rd., Dumont Creek-South ; 
Umpqua, East Fork Brice Creek (survey) 700, 000 


Total, Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service 
lands 4, 353, 624 
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TasLe III.—1960 program 


Gaahiigated balance brought forward... ..cosac nec ceecccuse. cased 


MeOOEOR BUDTODTIOUON a6 ong es es ere onion eee eenbietm eins 5, 000, 000 
POSTIIORUOG LOCKE RVETNING simi es ee coc ngetaw acre 5, 000, 000 


Programed : 
Bureau of Public Roads: 


ONE a i a re $263, 000 
Construction : 
BelGRe Ts tee cca $3, 357, 000 
Forest Service lands____----- 700, 000 
4, 057, 000 
—————-_ 4, 320, 000 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Planning, supervision, reconnaissance_________ 240, 000 
Rights-of-way and road purchase___--__--__-_ 440, 000 
—_—_ -—— 680, 000 
'Totel- Bacal: Veer WOGe ea ao ean deert ees 5, 000, 000 
Detail of construction: 
Burnt Mountain, © sec., grading 9:0q. 6. ccsvecemeenniommeee 310, 000 
Deadinan Creex, Sraaing G:.0 mres..., 5 on nn aa eeiidamet 413, 000 
Hie River, Gragine 4.0 MNCS = on nos so ee kk hd eee ate 206, 000 
wane Creek, graame 6.) niges...... eee 413, 000 
palice Creek, © S0c., STAGING 6,0... oon nsnnapannaciebeesaand 444, 000 
Gooseneck, A sec., grading 5.0 miles_____......_-_ ~~... 310, 000 
Wolf Creek (Little River), grading 5.0 miles_.__.._.._.______ 258, 000 
Burnt Mountain, A sec., surfacing 7.1 miles_.___..____________ 206, 000 
RN a a ee ra 186, 000 
I PRN I aca a a 53, 000 
BOPTACINS AiG LOCK: PIOmeCnIOn = 8 sn i ee ee 558, 000 
Total, Bureau of Land Management lands__________________ 3, 357, 000 
Forest Service lands : East Fork Brice Creek Rd., Agnes Rd__-- 700, 000 
Total BLM and Forest Service lanG@scaiisss. einai 4, 057, 000 


b) Other lands, $100,000 


More than 350 million board feet of mature or overmature and merchantable 
limber on Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands and public domain lands in the 
Rocky Mountain areas are currently inaccessible due to lack of roads suitable for 
lg transportation. Rapidly dwindling supplies of available timber and con- 
tinued demands for forest products have created a market in these areas. How- 
ever, the lack of roads is adversely affecting the sale of this timber. Many of 
the timber operators in the Rocky Mountain area have small operations and do 
hot have the capital, equipment, or experience necessary to construct roads into 
Bureau timber isolated from public road systems. 

This estimate provides for construction of low standard minimum roads at 
lominal costs to large contiguous blocks of timber. The Bureau would provide 
leation, clearing, rough grading, and basic drainage, and would require the 
(frator to supply the necessary improvements such as surfacing. etc., as a 
condition of the sale. The construction of roads to accessible stands of timber 
hich are so constituted as to permit construction by the operator as a condi- 
tion of sale is not contemplated in this estimate. 
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The funds requested will provide for purchase of easements and rights-of-way 
and construction of the following: 
Colorado: 
Powderhorn (Indian Creek), 12 miles grading 500 
Strawberry Creek, 8 miles grading 
ee Mountain, 8 miles grading 
Idaho: Lemhi River, 10 miles grading 
Montana: 
McElwain Creek, acquire right-of-way_____ 
Gallagher Creek, acquire right-of-way, 2.5 miles grading 
Your Name Creek, right-of-way, 1 mile grading 
Garnet Range, right-of-way 
Cottonwood Creek, right-of-way reconnaissance, 8 miles grading 
Union Creek, right-of-way 
New Mexico: 
Malpois management unit, right-of-way, 25 miles grading___ 
Oregon: 
CBWR lands: Weaver road_- 
Public domain lands: 
John Day River construction 
Rudio Mountain construction___-_ 
Bonanza Unit construction 5 
Pine Creek construction________-_- 
Elk Creek, right-of-way _-_ 
Signal Tree, right-of-way 
Kilches River, right-of-way 
Holmes Creek, right-of-way____ 
Wyoming: Shirley Mountain, 26 miles grading__ 


Total... 


Buildings, $100,000—Fiscal year 1960 


Subactivity : Alaska: 
Amount available 1959_________-_-- Es j j i 
Unobligated balance from prior WORPAS Soc ees eee pera 
Sudget estimate______ ee ad 
Estimated total amount av: ails ible 


Total available 1960 compared to total available 1959 . — 359, 251 


This estimate will continue a program of construction of fire-control facilities 
in Alaska at isolated locations or where they cannot be obtained from other 
sources. This building construction program is an inseparable part of a broader 
program for fire protection in Alaska. The facilities thus provided are essen- 
tial to the Bureau's responsibility for protection of resources from fire. The 
continually increasing population in Alaska and the consequent increased use of 
public lands requires an effective fire-control operation. 

The 1960 program follows: 
McGrath—completion of construction of fire crew barracks________ $10, 000 
Palmer—Combination office-quarters building ____ 38, 00 
Buffalo Center—fire crew quarters, water and sewer system, heat- 
ing system, equipment storage and oil house 


Total 


8. Recreational facilities, none—Fiscal year 1960 


Activity : Recreational facilities : 
Amount available 1959 
Unobligated balance from prior years 
Budget estimate 
Estimated total amount av: rails ible 


Total available 1960 compared to total available 1959 _______- —111, 1” 

No appropriation in 1960 is requested for the construction and maintenance 

of recreational facilities in Alaska as authorized by Publie Law 507, 84th Con- 
gress, since the item is included in the proposed transitional grants to Alaska. 
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ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Kirwan. Five million dollars of this request is for access roads 
on O. & C. lands and will be reimbursed to the Federal Treasury from 
the counties’ share of timber receipts. 

What is the status of the access-road program and what will be 
accomplished in 1960 ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. Mr. Beirne is working with this all the time, and, 

with the chairman’s permission, I would like to have Mr. Beirne give 
you the breakdown of the program. 
' Mr. Berrne. The amount requested in 1960 is based wpon what was 
the anticipated increase in receipts. At present, we have under con- 
struction 80 miles of roads and 14 bridges. This estimate provides 
for grading 49 miles, surfacing 12 miles, and for the construction of 
12 bridges. 

The progress has not been so rapid as it was anticipated, due in some 
degree to the necessity for obtaining rights-of-way without resorting 
tocondemnation. We prefer, if possible, to reach an amicable settle- 
ment with the private landowners over whose land we must go rather 
than go through condemnation. 

Mr. Kirwan. When you say “private landholders,” what do you 
mean ¢ 

Mr. Berrne. The roads, as you know, the O. & C. lands, are checker- 
board. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Berrne. The roads following the bed of a river or something 
will have to cross private lands as well as public lands. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who are the private owners ? 

Mr. Berrne. They are usually timber operators. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Government lands were formerly held by the rail- 
road operators ? ; 

Mr. Berrne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have gotten this out of the hands of the rail- 
roads ? 

Mr. Berrne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. The railroads sold it ? 

Mr. Beirne. They sold it at a rate higher than they were permitted 
under the law. They were getting pretty near the fair market value 
rather than the prices they were supposed to sell at, and that is why 
the Government cut them out. 

Mr. Woozitry. The intermingled lands, the odd sections, as I recall, 
went to the railroads and those are the ones we are managing. The 
other sections, the even sections, were sold or disposed of to private 
fnterprise. So they are not actually the railroad lands in private 
Ownership. They are the ones we are operating. The others are lands 
that have been acquired under the Lands and Timber and Stone Act 
is Well as the Homestead Act, and so forth. Some of the even sections 
ire privately owned land. That was not acquired by the railroads. 
The lands we are managing are the lands which the railroads would 

ave had if they had lived up to their grant. 
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O. & C. ROAD SYSTEM 


Mr. Kirwan. How long do you think this program will continue! 
How many miles of road w vill you build ? 

Mr. Beirne. This estimate provides for 49 miles. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think some day we will have such a road sys- 
tem that as the timber grows up we can handle it without building 
additional roads ? 

Mr. Brerene. It has been estimated out there that we may require 
somewhere around 1,200 miles of road. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now how many miles do we have? 

Mr. Brrrne. We have 140 miles graded so far with 80 miles under 
contract, and we are putting in 49 Tiles now. In other words, there 
will be a total of 269 miles. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yousay it will require 1,200 miles ? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you have 269 miles ? 

Mr. Berrne. Yes, sir. Also, of course, the counties are paying the 
entire cost. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that, but I am getting at the mileage 
involved. You have now only 269 miles ¢ 

Mr. Berne. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. And 1,200 miles are required ? 

Mr. Berrne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, there must be parts of sections of 
land into which we have never gone? 

Mr. Berrne. There is a lot of land that has never been cut over. 


TIMBER LOSSES 


Mr. Kirwan. That timber must have become overripe. 

Mr. Brrrne. Some of it is deteriorating. 

Mr. Kirwan. W ell, it must be if we never got near it. It must 
be more than “some.” There must be a lot of it down through the 
years that you have not gotten to. It is bound to have fallen and 
rotted. The amount of it must be up in the millions. 

You say we need 1,200 miles, and we have only 269 miles. There 
certainly must be a lot of timber that went to waste there. 

Mr. Berrne. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. So, there must be millions of dollars worth of timber 
which has been destroyed through neglect or for the want of funds, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Berrne. That is correct. 

Mr. Wooztry. These lands have only been actually managed, Mr. 
Chairman, since 1937. So, actually, they have been under manage 
ment only 22 years. 

Mr. Kirwan. That comes back to our discussion. There must be 
millions of dollars worth of timber which has been destroyed through 
lack of proper management. 

Mr. Wooztey. I should say so. 

Mr. Kirwan. Such as forest insects, and so forth down through the 
years. 

Mr. Wooztey. That is correct. 
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WASTE OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Kirwan. So, there must be a tremendous waste. It is the same 
waste as one sees many places today. As I told the committee mem- 
bers here yesterday, up where Dr. Fenton comes from and where I 
come from one can go down in the mines and come out at Carbon- 
dale, 75 miles away, without coming over the surface of the ground. 

In that 75 miles there is nothing holding up the earth. Then what 
happened? Up at Wilkes-Barre ‘the river broke into the mines and 
from here on that is going to happen in that 75-mile stretch. One 

can imagine what the Government is going to pay simply because there 

was no law to prevent such methods of mining when it was undertaken 
100 years ago. 

Ihave had occasion to visit the mines in Germany and slide down 
on my back from the 2,000-foot level to the 3,000-foot level. I did it 
to see what they do because in the Ruhr Valley when bombs were 
dropped on them in the Second World War the earth did not sag one 
inch. 

When they take out a ton of coal, they replace it with a ton of 
crushed rock. Therefore, it is just as solid as it was before they took 
the coal out. However, in this country when they mine like, for in- 
stance, here [indics ating], they call that lindicating] a pillar, and when 
they finish the vein of coal then they rob the pilla ir and they take the 
walls out and leave nothing holding up the earth. 

Now, for 100 years there has been nothing holding up that earth, 
and as time goes on the river is going to cut further holes in that 
75-mile area. Therefore, one can see what we have to pay for neglect. 

Theodore Roosevelt in 1906—a great President—did a great thing. 
The railroads owned the mines as well as the railroads, but Mr. Roose- 
velt, under the Antitrust Act, caused them to split up their operations. 
After they sold out, each fellow who owned a mine would take the 
cream out, and then he would sell it. ‘Therefore, the person who owns 
the mine today had nothing to do with all those things which went 
on. He is holding the bag. But the U.S. Government. is prob- 
ably the one who is really holding the bag. Such waste went on 
for many years and added up to millions of dollars before it was done 
properly. It is that way all over the country. 

In 1893 we had a visitor to this country, and when he got to Chicago 
they asked him what was the most interesting sight he had seen. He 
suid, “the burning of your mountains.” T hat was the most interesting 

sight he had seen 1 between New York and Chicago. 

T was raised in the foothills of the Pocono Mountains, and it used 
tobe a sight to see the mountains burn. It took God 200 years to grow 
atree which was burned down in those days within a period of hours 
to get at the best timber. But we are paying for every one of those 
things now, and will continue to pay for them, only more so, from 
here in. We are fighting for oil now. However, in years gone by 
every Saturday night you could see the oil fires burning. 

They thought it was their God- given right to drill an oil well. 
In Pennsylvania they had so much oil they did not have to have 
science to help them discover it because it was running out of the 
ground. There was little use for oil. Although they needed only a 
few gallons, after they drilled the well there was no way to stop it as 
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we do today. Now when a well is drilled it is capped, and it will stay 
there for a century. Back in those days it ran into the Allegheny 
River by the thousands of barrels, and they would set fire to the 
river every Saturday in order to get the river to move. 

Such things as this went on until Theodore Roosevelt came in and 
the many conservation programs were instituted. 








COOS BAY WAGON ROAD GRANT LANDS AND PUBLIC DOMAIN LANDS 
































Explain what is planned in 1960 on the Coos Bay Wagon Road 
grant land and the public is ain lands with the estimate of $100,000, 

Mr. Wooztry. Well, actually, the Coos Bay Wagon Road lands 
are managed pretty much in connection with the O. & C. lands, 
They are not entirely the same kinds of lands, and neither are the 
revenues distributed exactly the same. We are not asking for a very 
large amount for these but simply enough to pay its way, as you 
say, Mr. Chairman. It is only a small amount on the public domain 
lands, as you probably know. They are not in large blocks, and 
are eed lands usually in some canyon or area where private lands 
surround it. Usually there are roads practically to our lands, but 
in some ae inces we need to get the rights-of-way before we havea 
timber sale so that the persons can bid on the timber with some 
degree of security of getting through these private lands in order to 
get to our lands, and so we need a small amount there for rights-of- 
way and some rough road construction to go in to do the necessary 
work in cruising, but it isa small amount. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the language change proposed for 
this construction item. 

Mr. Wooz.ry. I would like to have Mr. Beirne explain that, if he 
will. 

Mr. Berrne. As you may recall, in the two previous years at the re 
quest of a member of this committee, we inserted the individual areas 
which were on public domain lands for which we were requesting 
funds. ‘They are far more numerous and the amount involved in 
each of these is minor and they could very well be omitted if the com- 
mittee wished to. 

The other change was a request to acquire lands on or adjacent to 
the O. & ©. lands. In the O. & C. lands private individuals have 
secured from us the right to build a road on our lands. We now wish 
to purchase those roads, and in some instances to control the entire 
road. 

Mr. Kirwan. If we took the language out would you show the items 
in the justifications ? 

Mr. Brirne. Yes; they are shown in the justifications right now, 
and we will continue to do so. 

Mr. Kirwan. We want to be assured of that when we consider this 
in the markup of the bill. 

Mr. Betrne. We will continue to show them. We have been show: 
ing them in the past, and will continue to do so. 
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BUILDINGS 





CONSTRUCTION OF FIRE CONTROL FACILITIES IN ALASKA 





Mr. Kirwan. Under the building activity $100,000 is requested—a 
decrease of $359,251. 

What is the status of the construction of fire control facilities in 
Alaska, for which $250,000 was added last session, and how will the 
$100,000 be used in 1960 ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. Mr. Beirne can give you the details on that. 

Mr. Betrne. The funds that were provided by the Congress last 
year over and above our request were used principally to provide the 
fre control structures in connection with our smoke jumper facilities 
at Fairbanks. 

This year the amount has been reduced somewhat. This is to cover 
work already authorized, and to start the work at Buffalo Center. 

One of the problems, of course, inherent there is how long are we 
going to have to protect these lands. 





RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


ELIMINATION OF REQUEST FOR ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the basis for the elimination in 1960 of the 
item for recreational facilities in Alaska representing a decrease of 
$111,190. 

Mr. Wooziry. As you know, Mr. Chairman, this was a 5-year pro- 
gram set up by Congress under Public Law 507 with an appropriation 
of $100,000 a year for the development and maintenance of these 
rough recreational sites along the highway. 

Inasmuch as we were attempting to protect these lands from fire, the 
natural assumption was that we can handle these and make it a fire 
control project along with the recreational development. So, we have 
developed these campsites and maintained them in connection with 
our firefighting and fire-control programs. 

When Alaska became a State, it was determined that this money 
would be held in the President’s budget, and if the new State cared 
totake over this development, which was assumed would happen some 
day, they would ask for the money for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of these recreational sites. At any rate, we did not request it. 

Mr, Kirwan. Would it not be mostly up to the Alaskan government 
how to take care of that 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir; I assume it will be. Even the act itself said 
ve would develop and maintain these until the then Territory asked 
that they be tur ned over to them. It is not traditional that an agence y 

asks for something that is going to cost it money to operate. So, that 

has not happened. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is a question of the people of Alaska asking to take 
this over? 

Mr, Wooziey. They have not asked for it except in a couple of 


instances where communities were interested in it for a community 
Site, 
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RANGE IwprROVEMENTS 


Program and financing 


1958 actual 


activi ties: 
( ‘ nt to 
; Public lands Z $589, 617 
Farm Tenant Act land 


rota] obligations...._. . 589, 617 
gated balance bri 


ited Dal 


vught forw 
ance carried f 


urd__. — 202. 603 
rward 177 R29 


hid, ~ 


ition (new obligational a 


Object classification 


| 
| 1958 actual 


A vera 


and 


uner 


grade 


ry of 


eGs 


Avera 
Average sala 
01 Pe services 

pare nent J \ aa ‘i niet $110, 071 
Positions ot ie ermanent ‘ s 68, 662 
Other pers sonal services 

Total personal services 179, 326 
Travel... : inimical - ecee 
Tra nsportation of thi ngs se a ae OE Et PTO 11, 474 
Communication services..........---- . 

Rents and utility services_- 

Printing and reproduction_ 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials_- 

Equipn lent 

Lands and structures. - 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions- 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


1, 644 


287 


188, 405 
28, 658 
43, 485 

4, 578 


Total, Bureau of Land Management 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Average number of all employees. --.---- ee ee 
Number of employees at end of year 


01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent 
07 Other contractual services _-- 39 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .............---.-.-- 739 


Total, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife_.__-- Lda 


Total obligations 589, 617 


593 | 


14, 882 | 


2, 128 | 


100, 911 | 


12, 393 


1959 estimate 


$749, 500 


749, 560 | 


—177, 832 


115, 045 


686, 713 


1959 estimate | 


$119, 600 | 


76, 670 | 


630 


196, 900 


20, 200 
13, 500 
3, 300 
2, 300 
300 
212, 
206, 015 
37, 500 
47, O00 
7, 700 


749, 500 


749, 500 | 


500 | 





1960 estimate 


ee 


$726, 0” 
50, 00 


776, 00 


—115, 045 
115, 045 


776, 00 


1960 estimate 


200, 
22, 
14, 

4, 40 
3, 30) 
AY) 


220, 00 





Mr. Kirwan. At this point in the record we will insert page 58 of 
the justifications covering the indefinite appropriation of grazing 


receipts for range improvements. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 
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‘stimate 


estimate 


220, 00 
211, 70 
40, 00 


50, 00 
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BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
Range improvements (receipt limitation) 


Appropriation 1958 $564, 846 
TR I a a i ae 686, 713 
Estimate 1960 ; 776, 000 
Increase_ , +89, 287 


Need for increase——This estimate is an increase of $89,287 over 1959, which 
reflects an anticipated increase in grazing-fee receipts. This is an annual 
indefinite appropriation derived from grazng receipts in accordance with sections 
3and 10 of the Taylor Grazing Act (48 Stat. 1269), as amended. Included also, 
are receipts from Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act lands transferred from the 
Department of Agriculture under Executive Order 10787, dated November 6, 1958. 

Plan of work.—The 2 million plus acres transferred under Executive Order 
10787 will require range improvements in order to preserve the forage resource 
in the same manner as the public domain lands with which they are identical in 
nature and in the use made of them. In compliance with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s decision B-136065, 25 percent of grazing fee receipts from these lands has 
been designated as a range improvement fund. This is consistent with the por- 
tion of receipts from public domain lands which are applied to improvements 
onthe range. Receipts from the Bankhead-Jones lands are estimated at $200,000 
hence the sum of $50,000 is included in this estimate for range improvements on 
Bankhead-Jones lands. These receipts will be appropriately identified in the 
accounting records so that proper distribution will be assured. 

Status of program.—This is a continuing program for maintenance, construc- 
tion and purchase of range improvements as an aid in obtaining conservation and 
use of the forage resources on the public lands consistent with proper conserva- 
tion practices by such measures as drift and boundary fences, development of 
stock watering places, reseeding, etc. 

The appropriation is distributed as follows: 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


OD ne eben ccughdcank tee oheudebiiohatent f $686, 713 $726, 000 
Bekhead Jones JANUS, 5 onan ccsucwedisesnnussanetacuccoessend | i cine ccna |---------+---~ 50, 000 


PII cc i IN ao eR ea 686, 713 | 776. 000 


TRANSFER OF BANKHEAD-JONES FARM TENANT ACT LANDS, TO THE BUREAU 
OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the effect of the transfer of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act lands to the Bureau from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on November 6, 1958. 

Mr. Wooztry. Well, they were lands in New Mexico and Montana 
which were intermingled with the public domain lands. 

As you gentlemen know, these Bankhead-Jones lands were acquired 
by the Federal Government through a submarginal resettlement 
project back in the 1930’s and it later went from that agency to the 
eepertennat of Agriculture and from the SCS on to the Forestry 

ervice. 

These lands were not close to a management agency in Agriculture. 
They were intermingled with the lands managed by the Department of 
the Interior. So through agreements close to 2 million acres in Mon- 
tana were returned from Agriculture to Interior for management and 
some of the lands in New Mexico, I think, went into Fish and Wild- 
life management because they were in fish and wildlife areas. Actually 
there should be an improvement in management not because we have 
any better management than the Department of Agriculture, but be- 
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cause of the administrative location and 25 percent of the grazing fee 
receipts w ould go as range improve ment w hic h was nota fa actor under 
the man: \wement of the Dep: irtment of Agriculture. 

I might mention, Mr. Chairman, that the same grazing fees that 
have been charged previously, or the same formula for grazing fees, 
would be continued on these lands, and the same payment of 25 percent 
to the counties in lieu of taxes will continue, so that actually there 
should be an improvement in administration and it indicates the 
cooperative spirit which exists between these two agencies in working 
this out. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now, the clerk and I were out in California not long 
ago, and in a small area on one street we saw the offices of the Bureau 
of Land Management, the Forest Service, and the National Park 
Service right together. There were three of them located on that 
street, and one could cross from one office, there, to the other in a couple 
of minutes. I wonder if the work could not be combined somewhere 
along the line, and save some duplication of expense. 

Mr. Wooztry. That is true, and we work along those lines. Hovw- 
ever, I might point out, if I may, that both national parks and national 
forest lands are reserved. They are not available for acquisition, as 
Mr. Thompson pointed out, to go to the tax rolls of the county. The 
a we manage are lands that are in a reservoir for a higher use, and 
they are available for State or private acquisition. 

So j in many instances if you have those lands either put in a national 
forest, or a national park without actually having a need for them, 
they would be, in a sense, locked up, except for minerals, and we think 
it is important 

Mr. Kirwan. I think, though, that there should be somewhere along 
the line some consolidation of these activities. Some years ago Mr. 
Cannon, chairman of the full Committee on Appropriations, decided 
to take the Forest Service and put it under this subcommittee for the 
Department of Interior. I think that was right. All down through 
the years it was under the Agriculture Subcommittee. But now we 
consider it along with the forestry activities of your Bureau, the 
Indian Service, and the parks. 

I believe there is a more coordinated review now of appropriations 
for these activities. 

Ilowever, here we have the Forest Service, the land management 
program and the national parks program right under this one com- 
mittee, as well as the Indian lands. I think the same thing could apply 
down in the administration. There are many spots where they could 
put them all together to achieve greater efficiency and avoid duplica- 
tion. 

ACCESS ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Denron. Do I understand that the Bureau of Public Roads 
builds these roads for you ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. We turn the money over to the Bureau of 
Public Roads and they do the construction. 

Mr. Denton. They let the contracts ? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. How do you determine which roads they will build 
and which roads you will build ? 
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Mr. Wooziry. That is determined in advance by our programing. 
We program the roads in connection with our forest management. 
We determin to some extent the standards and the direction of the 
roads. Then when the contracts are actually prepared, they are 
handled by the BPR. They do the engineering and the inspection 
and actually take care of the construction. 

Mr. Den'ron. That is not what I mean. How do you determine 
which roads are to be built by you and which are to be built by them ? 

Mr. Wooztry. We make the determination and then go to them. 
On the other roads of the BPR, we have no concern on those at all. 
We make the determination as to the roads that are to be built with 
these funds and the direction they are to take. Then we take it up 
with the BPR. They are kept separately entirely from their other 
road systems. 

Mr. Denton. These are all access roads? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir, these are all timber access roads. Most of 
those the Bureau of Public Roads get in are main line roads, A lot 
of other roads are constructed into these forests that are subsidiary 
or feeder roads. Many times they are not handled by the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Mr. Denton. On page 53 the table gives your program for the road- 
building for the fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. The Bureau of Public Roads will spend $4,320,000 on 
that and the Bureau of Land Management will spend $680,000. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Wooziry. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. How much of that will you get back from the 
counties ? 

Mr. Wooztry. The whole amount is reimbursable. 

Mr. Denton. Then none of that $5 million comes out of this ap- 
propriation, really. 

Mr. Wooziry. It is appropriated, but if it were not appropriated 
for roadbuilding here, at the end of the year it would go to the 
counties. It is reimbursable money in a sense. 

Mr. Denon. I see. 

I notice you have recreation here. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Wooztry. We have a statement on recreation at the bottom 
of page 56, Congressman. 

Mr. Denron. You are getting rid of that. 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. The funds for that are being held by the 
President. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenron. You do not have very many recreational facilities in 
your Bureau ? 

Mr. Wootzry. No, sir. Our recreation policy is one of cooperation 
with local communities, States, and other Federal agencies. We feel 
that if other agencies would inventory their recreational needs, we 
could make these unappropriated public domain lands available to 
them and let them manage the lands, either under special land use 
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permit where we have timber or grazing or where we have mining 
activities. We could get better cooperation and we would not get, 
so to speak, in the recreation development and management business 
except to cooperate. It is not our purpose to have two recreation 
groups in Interior. We have the National Park Service, and we co- 
operate with them quite closely in their inventories under Mission 66 
as to which lands will be needed for recreational use. We have 84 
areas in Alaska which, as I said, were tied in with our fire protection, 

I think actually where the surface of the land cannot be disposed 
of, as in the O. & C., it might be necessary for us to get into a limited 
recreation program in order to protect the forests and still make the 
recreational facilities available. We are presently attempting to talk 
with the county judges and commissioners to see if part of this 2% 
percent could not be used for recreational purposes. Up to now we 
have no agreement with them on that. We have not anticipated 
getting into the deveolpment and operational recreational program 
on a large scale. 

Mr. Fenton. Are any of those areas under your jurisdiction turned 
over to the national parks for recreational purposes ? 


RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT BY STATE AND LOCAL GROUPS 


Mr. Wooztey. Only if it has sufficient significance to justify it. 
Many times areas are being used for access for fishing and hunting 
or, let us say, for camping along these streams or for local picnic 
uses. If the group will come to us we have three different ways that 
we can make the land available. We can give them special land use 
permits and continue with our management program during the pe 
riod they are not using it. If the State wishes to have a State park, 
let us say, and they do not have the money, we could withdraw those 
lands from entry and allow them to use them during the pendency of 
withdrawal. The other method is an act which you gentlemen were 
helpful in passing, the amended Public Purposes and Recreation Act. 
Any tax-exempt group of people, particularly municipalities, may 
acquire lands for a specific purpose, for a cemetery, a water tank, 
a septic setup, for public or recreational facilities of any type, by 
paying only the fair market value, taking into account the use for 
which it will be taken. 

For example, a college in Alaska was able to purchase the land for 
the college at 30 percent of the fair market value, first, because it had 
more than local significance, it was being supported by tax funds, 
and it was being used for one of the purposes under the amended 
Recreation Act. 

So we have many ways that we can work with local and State groups 
in making these lands available for recreational development. 

Mr. Fenton. As a consequence of those permits that you give for 
recreation, fishing, hunting, and that sort of thing, do you find some 
of the fires start through carelessness at those camps? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Possibly so, although the present programs of most 
of the States, in which our men cooperate quite fully—Keep America 
Green, Keep Idaho Green, Keep Oregon Green—programs in which 
the local industries and State organizations and we and the Forest 
Service contribute quite a lot of time and effort, are paying off, and 
man-caused fires are continually decreasing. People are becoming 
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more familiar with methods of controlling their campfires, and that 
sort of thing. It is paying off. So man-caused fires, I think, are defi- 
nitely on the downgrade. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have you up here. Again I say you 
are doing a good job in representing your Bureau and answering the 
questions asked by the members of the committee. 

Mr. Wooztry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We always appreciate 
coming over and telling you about our programs because we are living 
with them every day and we like to see people who are interested in 
them as you are. 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 


WEDNESDAY, J ANUARY 28, 1959. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


WITNESSES 


THOMAS B. NOLAN, DIRECTOR 

ARTHUR A. BAKER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

GEORGE D. WHITMORE, CHIEF TOPOGRAPHIC ENGINEER 
WILMOT H. BRADLEY, CHIEF GEOLOGIST 

LUNA B. LEOPOLD, CHIEF HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 
HAROLD J. DUNCAN, CHIEF, CONSERVATION DIVISION 
PERRY B. SIMMS, ACTING EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

FRED E. STEARNS, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Kirwan. The meeting will come to order. 
We have the Geological Survey with us this afternoon. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Nolan, do you have astatement ? 

Mr. Nouan. I have submitted a statement; it can be inserted in the 
record, since time is short. 

Mr. Kirwan, All right. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS B. NOLAN, DIRECTOR, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


I am pleased to appear again before this committee to describe the work of 
the Geological Survey and to justify our request for funds for the fiscal year 
1960. 

Ever since the Survey was established in 1879, its programs have been designed 
to provide the basic information necessary to cope with current and future 
resources problems. Our rapidly growing population combined with an increased 
standard of living guarantees that we will have even more critical resource 
problems in the coming years. 

Engineering and defense developments, as well as increased conservation and 
recreational demands, require more maps and more precise maps; water needs, 
00th for domestic and industrial use are increasing at an accelerating rate, even 
4s pollution provides a growing hazard to available supply; and our expanding 
Industrial economy is requiring both larger amounts and a more widely varied 
assemblage of mineral raw materials. Although some mineral raw materials 
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are in excess from time to time, we can anticipate future supply problems as q 
result of continued use and changing technology. The only sound solution to 
this problem of mineral supply is to find some way to assure ourselves of ade 
quate domestic supplies at reasonable costs, 

The uses made of our topographic maps at Federal, State, and local levels, ag 
well as the nature of the information shown on the maps, are being studied ip 
order to serve the national need most economically and efficiently. These many 
map uses occur in the general fields of agriculture; city, highway, railroad, min. 
ing, petroleum, and general engineering; development of water and power; geol- 
ogy; military and civil defense; communications; forestry ; industrial and urban 
area development; disaster relief; education; medical and health services; and 
recreation. Over 3 million topographic maps are distributed annually to serye 
these activities. 

Map users express their high regard for the Geological Survey’s topographic 
maps. They also stress the need for maintaining up-to-date maps of the entire 
country. This means carrying out a revision, or maintenance program, as well 
as a program of new mapping. 

We are making significant progress in all phases of our geologic programs. 
This progress is especially apparent in the development of new laboratory meth- 
ods and new techniques for locating hidden ore bodies. By using recently de 
veloped geochemical prospecting methods, for example, we have just discovered 
what may be a new ore deposit in Colorado. This new technique has the great 
advantage of being both fast and inexpensive. Two men can readily carry the 
equipment and make all necessary tests in the field. Use of another geochemical 
prospecting method, also devised in the Survey, has resulted in the discovery by 
a Survey geochemist, of a new cobalt deposit in Idaho with a probable value 
currently estimated at $30 million. 

Geologic mapping, geophysical investigations, and research in the funda 
mental aspects of earth processes are providing the background data needed 
for a more comprehensive search for new ore bodies. Other geologic projects, 
including terrain studies, make possible the application of geologic principles 
to aid in the solution of construction, and other land development and engi- 
neering problems. 

The growing needs for water, and they are indeed great, must be met if our 
society is to progress. A recent study of those needs indicates that by 1980 
water use will nearly treble over the 1955 usage. Yet the gross amount of 
water is fixed. Therefore, we must learn to obtain more effective utilization 
of the available resource.’ The Survey plays an important role in this matter 
with its resource inventories and appraisals. We are learning more about the 
interrelationships of surface and groundwater and the movement of water from 
the time that it falls as rain, thus insuring maximum information on which 
to base plans for its necessary greater utilization. One measure of the value 
of these programs is the voluntary contribution by hundreds of State and local 
cooperating agencies of nearly $7 million in 1959 fiscal year. 
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Our mineral leasing and land classification programs, which are concerned 
with assessing and using the mineral potential of the public domain, are being 
affected more and more by the national trends that I have mentioned. A small 
increase is requested to handle the growing workload of mineral lease super- 
vision. There is a very large backlog of work in the classifying of the public 
lands as to their mineral potential. About 50 million acres of public lands now 
withdrawn can be restored for entry or disposal as soon as this classification 
can be completed. 

The item for the Conservation Division also includes this year, for the first 
time, provision for the enforcement of the Connally Act. 

This hearing comes close to marking my third anniversary as Director of the 
Geological Survey. It’s an appropriate time to comment on what seems to me 
to be the distinctive features of Survey work and the special problems that arise 
in the administration of the Bureau; and finally, the most pressing require 
ment that now faces us. 

I recently had oceasion for an extensive review of the history of the Survey. 
Throughout the 80 years of its existence, its work has been characterized by 
major contributions to the resource picture of the country. These contributions 
have been made through the application of high standards and new concepts 
developed by the exceptionally able scientists and engineers who have been at- 
tracted to work in the Survey. The Survey continues to stress technical excel- 
lence, as well as the economical and efficient production, of its reports and maps; 
current events have demonstrated that in scientific and engineering fields the 
United States must use excellence and intelligence in this competitive world if 
we are to retain our present position. The country must rely, in large part, 
on doing its job better than its competitors. The men and women of the Survey 
do their share in achieving this objective. 

These characteristics, which the Survey has in common with other success- 
ful research agencies, present certain unique administrative problems. For 
one thing, appraisal of the effectiveness of the Bureau’s work must rest on the 
quality of the work accomplished. For another, recruitment and retention 
of the able individuals needed to achieve this level of performance require 
not only care in selection, but particularly, the maintenance of satisfactory 
working conditions, represented by such things as adequate equipment, suit- 
able space, and effective administrative procedures. These factors combine to 
form an environment which is attractive to individuals who in general are as 
much concerned with the quality of their performance as they are in the finan- 
val returns which we can provide. 

I'm glad to report, incidentally, substantial progress in reversing the trend, 
which developed during and after the war, of dependence upon substantial 
transfers of funds, or repay accounts, from other agencies. This committee 
has questioned this trend in past hearings; you will be pleased, I believe, at 
the significant shift in the Geologic Division financing. 
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1960 estimate 
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Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
1. Topographic surveys and mapping------- ...---| $14,242,406 | $14, 584, 000 $14, 757, 000 
2 Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping. 19, 676, 445 10, 975, 000 11, 425, 000 
3. Water resources investigations. ................---- 10, 516, 048 11, 519, 000 12, 130, 000 
4. Soil and moisture conservation = aaa 165, 498 171, 000 175, 000 ' 
5. Conservation of lands and minerals-__-___-...__---.- 2, 412, 902 2, 523, 600 2. 749, 600 
6. General administration ___- ee a 1, 316, 928 1, 277, 000 1, 281, 000 
(a) Special-purpose buildings. - paeewenrememnk By RE MORI A acerca te inc od seen er oe 
Total direct obligations. ___............-.-- by 40, 469, 840 | 41, 049, 600 42, 517, 600 
Reimbursable obligations: ' 
1. Topographic surveys and mapping: 
(a) States, counties, and municipalities __._.__- 1, 755, 000 1, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 
(6) Miscellaneous non- Federal sources_....-..-.- 204, 291 200, 000 200, 000 
(c) Bureau of Reclamation_. Se 1, 168, 245 810, 000 1, 128,00 
(d) Department of the Air Force._........._-- WE We Basdcbsl oracle Senows cell 
(e) Department of the Army--.._..._._-.----- 307, 155 1, 100, 000 850, 000 
(f) Miscellaneous Federal agencies- os 138, 885 195, 000 225, 000 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and map- 
ping: 
(a) States. counties, and municipalities_...___- 302, 059 325, 000 306, 000 
(6) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources_...--_-- 4, 098 12, 000 12, 00 
(c) Office of Minerals Exploration._-. 1 504, 364 303, 000 160, 000 
(d) Department of the Air Force. -_---.._..-.--- 138, 609 128, 000 205, 000 
(e) Department of the Army_.._._......-_-.-_- 1, 223, 778 1, 430, 000 1, 340, 00 
(f) Atomic Energy Commission.......-.....-- 1, 207, 233 2, 290, 000 1, 195, 000 
(g) Government Printing Office__.___- 115, 441 125, 000 125, 000 
(h) International pH se Administration. RAG, 670 983, 000 1, 060, 000 
(i) Miscellaneous Federal agencies-_-_______.._--| 255, 996 | 274, 000 217, 000 
3. Water resources investigations: 
(a) States, counties, and municipalities. ___._.- | 4, 882, 616 5, 970, 000 6, 470, 00 
(5) Permittees and licensees of the Federal 
Power COGN « anno ice ececcnccccs 223, 648 250, 000 250, 000 
(¢) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources -__-_....-- 2, 874 70, 000 70, 000 
(d) Bureau of Reclamation.........-..---..... 1, 104, 754 | 898, 000 1, 061, 000 
(¢) Department of Agriculture. -_..............- 362, 156 289, 000 281, 000 
{) Department of the Army-..-.__............- 1, 527, 753 | 1, 655, 000 1, 655,00 | 
) CPOE OF TSCNO on. cece wcncaccawencn 141, 860 123, 000 123,50 
H Atomic Energy Commission __-._-...._-.-- 339, 901 404, 000 435,000 | 
(7) International Cooperation Administration 376, 823 460, 000 | 445, 000 
(j) Tennessee Valley Authority...........-.... 97, 210 104, 000 | 105, 000 
(k) Miscellaneous Federal agencies_...........- 339, 140 442, 000 428, 500 
5. Conservation of lands and minerals: | 
(a) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources __-....._- | 2, 307 2, 000 2, 000 
(6) Miscellaneous Federal agencies........... eal 44, 280 48, 000 48, 00 
Total reimbursable obligations. ........-- 18, 168, 882 20, 690, 000 20, 192, 000 } 
|= ;—> = ' 
Potal OUMBMIONS | x... oscseco5nss00enz ss | 58, 638, 722 61, 739, 600 62, 709, 600 [ 
Financing | 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts- ..---.----- | —2, 959, 776 = 917, O00 lecausiananeee 
Unobligated balance brought forward__...-...----- eons —475, 000 | — 475, 000 —400, 00 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Other accounts Dita awk musliGan aes | —10, 751,989 | —12,061,000 | —11, 082,00 
Non-Federal sources _- ee meee ------| —7,416, 893 —8, 629, 000 —9, 110, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward Sei secueco 475, 000 | 400, 000 400, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available---.-.--- Se | 343, 036 | Th 000 1. cccccccunee 
——— = i a RE ews | . 
New obligational authority - -- . senbeatelataks 37,853,100 | 40, 832, 000 42, 517, 600 
New obligational authority: : 
Appropriation : Boao ; 37,588,100 | 38,415,000} 42, 517,60 | 
Transferred to ‘Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands,”’ 
Office of Territories (72 Stat. 54)__.-- —150, 000 
Appropriation (adjusted) .....-...--------- ..-.-----| 37,438,100 | 38, 415,000 | 42, 517, 600 
Reappropriation ------ : ciceiain keew em ‘ 415, 000 --o2-* 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. .-...--.-|--.-.--------- | 2, 417, 000 |--.---------- 
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Object classification 


1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


























| 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
‘imate | | | 
j Total number of permanent positions... -..--- 6, 765 | 6, 840 
——.. , 
| Full-time equivalent of all other positions... 480 | 670 
| Average number of all employees | 7, 135 | 7, 248 
Number of employees at end of year. ----- 7, 755 | 7, 875 
57,00 | =| : — 
25,000 | Average GS grade and salary---- 7 |78 $5,623 | 7.8 ,447 | 7.9 $6,507 
30, 000 <== 
75,000 | Personal service obligations: 
49,600 | Permanent positions__------ : $38, 125,964 | $41,597,000 | $42, 735, 000 
$1, 000 Positions other than permanent. 2, 289, 168 | 2.615.000 | 2, 590, 000 
ical Other personal services aa ecoulieistele | 606, 881 | 520, 000 | 640, 000 
17, 60 Total personal service obligations. } 41,013,013 14,732, 000 | 45, 965, 000 
= |= — 
' Direct obligations | } 
01 Personal services -- 28, 102, 570 29, 632, 000 31, 325, 000 
00, 000 02. Travel 1, 983, 474 2,010, 060 | 2, 000 
00, 000 03 Transportation of things eae 250, 670 291), 000 255, 000 
28, 000 04 Communication services 361, 601 390, 000 | 390, 000 
cia 05 Rents and utilitv services 567, 742 620, 000 | 625, 000 
50, 000 06 Printing and reproduction ; 660, 013 650, 000 125, N00 
25, 000 07 Other contractual service ' 1, 375, 165 1, 300, 000 1, 330, 000 
Sery performed by other agencies 400, 283 415,000 | 420, 000 
O& Supplies and materials 2. 165, 348 2.120.000 | 2,110, 000 
06, 000 09 Equipment Z 1, 695, 553 1, 800, 000 1, 425, 000 
12, 000 ll G nts, subsidies, and contributi ns. 1, 724, 089 1,780, 000 | 1, 890, 000 
60, 000 13 Refunds, awards, and indernanities--. . , on, nny 25, 000 
05, 000 15 Taxes and assessments_- ¥), HOF 40, 000 40, 000 
40, 000 , 
95, 000 Subtotal 39, 344, 765 41, 067, 000 42, 535, 000 
25, 000 De t quarters and subsistence charges 14, 538 17, 400 17, 400 
60, 000 ; 
17, 000 Total, direct obligation 39, 350, 227 11,049, 600 12,517, 600 
70, 000 Reimht bligations 
( P | services be a 15, 100, 000 14, 640, 000 
50, 000 02 Travel 1, 135, 000 1, 150, 000 
70, 000 03 Transportation of things 165, 000 125, 000 
51, 000 04 Communication services 160, 000 140, 000 
81, 000 05 Rents and utility services__- 255, 000 225, 000 
55, 000 06 Printing and reproduction 205, 000 150, 000 
23, 500 07 Other contractual services Li 545, 000 6460, 000 
35, 000 ervices performed by other agencies_-.-- 300. 000 30.5, 000 
15, 000 08 upplies and materials 493, 000 { 000 
5, 000 09 Equipment 730, 000 715, 000 
23, 500 ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 1, 070, 000 1, 065, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 15, 000 15, 000 
2 15 Taxes and assessment nee 20, 000 20, 000 
18, ( 
——— ~ubto 20, 693, 000 20, 196, 000 
32, 000 4 Deduet quarters and subsistence charges 3, 000 4, 000 
19, 600 | Total, reimbursable obligations 20, 690, 000 20, 192, 000 
lot Geolorical Survey i 57, 499, 109 61, 739, 600 62, 709, 600 
10, 000 ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
32, 000 06 Printing and reproduction . ical a a ees 
0, 000 07 Other contractual service 10, 125 yr 
1), 000 08 Supplies and materials 10 joneueck ee ssianoee 
aia 10 Lands and structures. ...-...._...-.---- . ROE Sie re he 
i Total, General Services Administration 1, 139, 613 : 
} Total obligations...._- lee de 58, 638, 722 61, 729, 600 52, 709, 600 


Mr. Kirwan. Taking up surveys, investigations, and research, we 
will insert pages 1 through 3 in the record and the funds statement 
on pages 53 to 55, 














(The pages referred to follow :) 
SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The long-range objectives of Geological Survey programs are to perform 
surveys, investigations, and research covering topography, geology, and water | 
resources to increase our knowledge of the quantity, quality, and distribution 
of the mineral and water resources of the United States, its Territories and 
possessions, and to determine the nature and configuration of the surface fea- 
tures of these areas; to classify the public lands as to their mineral character 
and waterpower potential and to supervise oil and gas and mining leases for 
compliance with laws and regulations pertaining to operations on such lands, 

Continued progress was made during 1958 in mapping the topography and 
geology of the Nation and appraising the mineral and water resources. <Ad- 
vances were made in developing and improving methods and techniques of ore 
finding, and in improving techniques and standards for analyzing and interpret- 
ing data. Publication of results of completed investigations was accelerated. 

The budget estimate for 1960 is $42,517,600, an increase of $650,000 over 1959 
to provide for program changes as follows: (1) an increase of $500.000 to 


match State offerings for cooperative water resources investigations ; > and (2) 
an increase of $150,000 to provide fer supervising an increased workload of oil | 


and gas and mining leases on public lands. 
Language changes are proposed to: (1) authorize expenditures for enforce 
ment by the Federal Petroleum Board of the Connally Hot Oil Act (49 Stat. 


30), for which responsibility was transferred to the Geological Survey during | 
1958; and (2) permit expenditures for work in Antarctica and the Trust Terri- 
t 


tory of the Pacitic Islands as authorized by Public Law 85-473 (72 Stat. 8387). 
Appropriation 195s (iucluding reappropriation of $415,000) ____-___ $38, 008, 100 
Comparative transfers from: 

Atomic Energy Commission for support of the long-range min- 


erals program ie ie ae cee ee eh ce reel __. +2, 764, $43 
Office of Oil and Gas, Inte rior, ‘for enforcement of Conn: ly Hot 

Oil Act. si Sines ‘ eae heer ar +194, 98 
Transferred to Trust Territory ‘of the Pacific Isl: nds for typhoon 


damage (72 Stat. 54) --__~- Be Sareea as — 150, 000 


Total amount available 1958 sky 40, 812, 876 








Appropriation 1959 
Suppleme ntal appropri: ition 19: 59_ 


baal Secaradeasi eke Fee 36, 915, 000 
a aca ES oe 1, 500, 000 


Total appropriation 1959 Sa ee ee bs 
Comparative transfer from Office of Oil and Gas, ‘Interior, for en- 
forcement of Connally Hot Oil Act ____-- ee ee ae 
Adjustment for anticipated Pay Act suppleme nti il: 
Classified pay raise (Public Law 85-462) __-_________ siete 2, 417, 000 
Professional pay raise (68 Stat. 1105) _~____ en ee ae 818, 000 


415, 000 


ee 217, 600 





Total amount avaliable 1950... ____ 41, 867, 600 








SUMMARY OF INCREASES, 1960 


Water resources investigations: To von funds to match State 


and municipal offerings__________ skh aaas apasahepipecsenmaeh uamanicns +500, 000 
Conservation of lands and minerals: To provide for expanding 
workload in mineral lease supervision____________________-____ | +150, 000 





Net change, 1960________~_ a i ne ee a ee ee +650, 000 











Budget estimate, 1960__________ ; __._ 42,517, 600 
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Analysis by activities 


























| 
| Amount Amount | Estimate | Increase or 
Activity | available available | 1960 decrease 
1958 1959 1! (—) 
_— = — > — _— ——— > _™ = ta ntact at 1 i _ = eee /> 
erform Topographic surve = ind mapping aeaaes $14, 242,406 | $14, 757,000 8 Eee 
sa » Geologic and mineral resource surveys an | | 
_, water | mapping 7 _.| 10,676,445 | 11, 425,000 | 11, 425, 000 |_.__- : 
ibution 3. W ter resources investigations ___-. 10, 516, 048 | 11, 630, 000 12, 130, 000 | $500, 000 
es and 4, Soil and moisture conservation 165, 498 175, 000 | 175, 000 |_____- 
ce fea. | 5. Conservation of lands and minerals - 2, 412, 902 | 2, 599, 600 | 2, 749, 600 | 150, 000 
| Ca: | 6, General administration._ : ; 1, 316, 928 | 1, 281, 000 | 1, 281, 000 | 5 
aracter Special-purpose buildings 1, 139, 613 aha 4 | 
ses for Unobligated balance no longer available 343, 036 as i 
| — | otal ‘ Sane ced 40, 812,876 | 41,867,600 | 42, 517, 600 | 650, 000 
1y and$ | 
; 7 7 cel ial ndtoy 
s. Ade” 
of ore 1 Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases. 
erpret- ae ; : er ; 
erated, | Financing of Geological Survey programs, fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 (as of 
ar 1959 ' Jan. re 1959) 
OOO tot ; ; . , a ae ea ae 
hd (2) 1958 1959 1960 
L of oil - ——_—__—— ——_—_—— ~ - —-~ -— 
Top oe se obey et tolagmlng dtr 
nforce- Geological Survey appropriation_. $14, 242, 406 $14, 584, 000 | $14, 757, 000 
Q St, Pay raise upplementa! for engineers and scientists, pro- 
J Stat. osed for later transmission 73, 000 sais 
during | Stat counties, and municipalities | 
Terri- j R eimbursement . 1, 755, 000 1, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 
| 6) Direct State payments as 10, 139 | 10, 000 | 10, 000 
- 837), | Miscellaneous non-F ederal sources ‘ 204, 291 200, 000 | 200, 000 
» Bureau of Reclamation - 1, 168, 245 810, 000 | 1, 128, 000 
M *» 100 | Department of the Air Force 491, 736 |.... Pa ‘ 
Department of the Army | 307, 155 1, 100, 000 850, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies ; 138, 885 195, 000 | 225, 000 
64, 843 Total.....------ Be Re eS SM fe © -----| 18,317,857 | 18,872,000 | _ 18,970, 000 
‘ ; : 5 = 
94. 933 Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping: | 
ae Geological Surve y appropriation * os ome 8, 012, 931 10, 975, 000 | 11, 425, 000 
' Pay raise supplemental for engineers and scientists, pro- 
50, 000 | posed for later transmission pss ais ieee 450,000 |...-- sek atded deci 
—— Comparative transfer from Atomic Ene rgy ‘Commission. 2, 663, 514 |_...- ares inet oe 
19 O78 States, counties, and municipalities: Reimbursements- --- 302, 059 325, 000 | 306, 000 
12, 876 Miscellaneous non-Federal sources_.__.----- ‘ mies 4, 098 2,000 | 12, 000 
=e Office of Minerals Exploration. .......--.-- cadetchaea wsdl 504, 364 | 303, 000 160, 000 
115, 000 Department of the Air Force... .........-.--- Sa awieihnaelmire 138, 609 | 128, 000 205, 000 
ae PUN CNNIITNT tit GRR NN gos oe unica wae oneeekin 1, 223, 778 | 1, 430, 000 1, 340, 000 
00), 000 Atomic Energy Commission...--...----- culddtcaieace eal * Ee 2, 290, 000 1, 195, 000 
aaaaanie Government Printing Office ae pddvbabpaeioks 115, 441 | 125, 000 125, 000 
15. 000 International Cooperation Administrati MND ces zeal 866, 670 | 983, 000 1, 060, 000 
Jv, Miscellaneous Federal agencies... .--- BS uscd chbue maaan 255, 996 | 274, 000 ali, 000 
| | af | —— —— “7 ee 
17, 600 | Otel maadetnecsxatiotocent See eed iis ee ee Sucdnoateed 15, 204,693 | 17,205,000 | 16,045, 000 
_— | : —— - = wenn) 
2 | Water resources investigations: 
17,000 | Geological Survey appropriation. 10, 516,048 | 11, 519, 000 12, 130, 000 
18. 000 Pay raise supplemental for engineers and sc ientists, pro- | | | 
: posed for later transmission - ; | neue mateoal BERVEOE lecudeasacas ; 
= States, counties, and municipalities: te 
67, 60) Reimbursements, matched..........----- a Ae 4, 805, 274 5, 850, 000 6, 350, 000 
—__——_ jf Reimbursements, unmatched. | 77, 342 | 120, 600 120, 000 
Direct State payments-- -| 947, 300 | 1. 100, 060 1, 100, 000 
Permittees and licensees of the Federal Power Commission. } 223, 648 | 250, 000 250, 000 
Miscellaneous non- Federal sources . } 42, 874 | 70, 000 | 70, 000 
| Bureau of Reclamation. -- rape : | 1, 104, 754 898, 000 1, 061, 000 
| Department of Agriculture___- ; 362, 156 289, 000 | 281, 000 
00, 000 | Department of the Army... ‘ ; ‘ | 1, 527, 753 1, 655, 000 1, 655, 000 
f Department of State_- z | 141, 860 123, 000 123, 500 
50, 000 Atomic Energy Commission : | 339, 901 404, 000 | 435, 000 
— International Cooperation Administraticn -- ee 376, 823 460, 000 | 445, 000 
io ) Tennessee Valley Authority - --- : 97, 210 104, 000 105, 000 
50, 004 Miscellaneous Federal agencies. . - -- 339, 140 442, 000 23, 500 


17, 600 Wee... - 2 e55 < ‘ g J 20, 902, 083 23, 395, 000 24, 549, 000 
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Financing of Geological Survey programs, fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 (as of 
Jan. 1, 1959)—Continued 








1958 1959 1960 
Soil and moisture conservation: : 
Geological Survey appropriation. -__- $165, 498 | $171, 000 | $175, 00 
Pay raise supplemental for engineers and s¢ ientists, pro | 
posed for later transmission. 4, 000 
Ns ae 165, 498 75, 000 175, OO 
Conservation of lands and minerals: 
Geological Survey appropriation 2, 225, 121 2, 314, 000 2, 749, 60 
Pay raise supplemental for engineers and scientists, pro- 
posed for later transmission - 76, 000 
Comparative transfer from Office of Oil and Gas, Interior 187, 781 209, 600 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 2, 307 2,000 2.000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 44, 280 48, 000 48, 00 
Total ; = 2, 459, 489 2, 649, 600 2, 799, 600 
General] administration: 
Geological Survey appropriation 1, 208, 447 1, 269, 000 1, 281, 00 
Pay raise supplemental for engineers and scientists, pro- 
posed for later transi 4, 000 a: 
Comparative trans! rom 
tomic Energy Commissior 101, 329 weds 
Office of Oil and ‘rior 7, 152 8, 000 
Special-purpose buildir 1, 139, 613 
2, 456, 541 1, 281, 000 z 281, On 
Summary 
Geok i] Survey appropriation 37, 510, 064 40, 832, 000 42, 517, 600 
Pay raise supplemental for engines id scientists, pre 
posed for later transmission ee 
Comparative transl n 
\tomie Energy Com: on 2, 764, 843 = 
Office of Oil and ¢ , Interi 194, 933 217, 600 a 
States, counties and mur palitic 
Reimbursements 6, 939, 675 8, 095, 000 8, 576, 00 
Direct State payment } $30 1. 110, 000 1, 110, 00 
Miscellaneous non-Federal soures 477, 218 534, 000 534, 00 
Other Federal agenc ss 10, 751, 989 12, 061, 000 11, 082, 00% 
Total ; 59, 596, 161 63, 667, 600 63, 819, 600 
1Exelud ral administrative expenses irged to reimbursements from other agencies. Such charges, 
includ progranis wet 124,688 in 1958; estimate for 1959, $445,400; and estimate for 1960, 





$411,400 


Mr. Kirwan. The 1960 budget estimate is $42,517,600. This is an 
increase of $650,000 over the adjusted appropriation for this year. 


TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYS AND MAPPING 


We will take up first “Topographic Surveys and Mapping” for 
which $14,757,000 is requested, the same as this year. 

Mr. Noxian. That is the same amount as this year. I am glad to 
report that we have continued to make significant progress in our 
topographic mapping program. In the hearings of the last 2 years 
I have exhibited graphs to illustrate the reduced costs resulting from 
the improvements we have made in our mapping proc edures. We 
have continued to make further improvements this year in cutting the 
costs of mapping. 

At the same time, as you know, salaries and other costs have gone up, 


as shown in the following chart. 
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Topographic surveys and mapping—Cost trends 


Cost per 
Cost per | Cost per | square mile 
man-year | square mile | adjusted to 

| 1947 dollar 


Fiscal year 


ar ie 
$171 $ 








1947 ; eee eS. 8S ; Pei $4, O52 | 171 
1948 a - 4, 086 147 | 132 
1949 4, 446 142 122 
1950 5,076 | 140 120 
1951 3 5, 389 | 144 117 
een oes 5, 641 164 | 123 
1953 ; 5, 274 72 126 
1954 6, f 156 | 112 
1955 ; sie aloes ; snemanene 130 94 
1956 ‘ ern | 133 | 96 
957 Antacids Ss eet ee ae 124 | 88 
1958 120 77 
| 
Branch of Map Reproduction—Reproduction and hourly cost trends 

Average re- Average re- 

Hourly wages) production Hourly wages; production 

Fiscal year of typical cost per new Fiscal year of typical | cost per new 
employees topographie employees topographic 

map edition | map edition 
194 $1.31 $324 1952. $2.95 | $394 
1946 1. 60 312 || 1953-- 3.16 | 366 
1947 1. 80 333 || 1954__. 3.32 | 328 
1948 1. 97 366 i Bea ams « 3. 32 | 308 
1949 2. 27 331 1056... «. 3. 43 290 
1950 2. 67 205 1957 Sees 3 52 295 
1951 ; 2. 83 307 || 1958.--. tieke val 3. 64 290 


i 


Over the 12-year period the cost per individual employee has in- 
creased from $4,000 to $7,000. ‘That figure includes all the equip- 
ment that we have to buy as wellas salaries. During that same period 
we have reduced the cost per square mile from $171 to $120. If ad- 
justed for the cost of living, it goes down still farther. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages four through nine in the record. 
(‘The pages referred to follow :) 


1. Topographic surveys and mapping 


Amount Amount Estimate 
Subactivity available ivailable | 1960 
1958 1959 | 
(a) Standard quadrangle mapping-_-..................-- ss $11, 940, 412 $12, 617,000 | $12, 617, 000 
) Gmial) meals temo. cu) 2. ko. ets i cc 674, 889 40, OOO 440, 000 
(Cc) Map revision and maintemance.._........--.-- be gE AS ac ; 1, 627, 105 1, 700, 000 1, 700, 000 
Ee) cWlcatt atta aaa hw nance ote ao eect eae 14, 242, 406 14, 757, 000 14, 757, 000 


(a) Standard quadrangle mapping.—The estimate of $12,617,000 is the same 


as for 1959. 

Plan of work: The operations involved in making a topographic map extend 
Over several years. Therefore, funds appropriated in a one year are used to 
carry forward or complete mapping started in previous years, and for new starts. 
There : are 3,850 744-minute and 1,650 15-minutes auaatinadh maps programed for 
fiscal year 1959. These 5,500 maps are in various phases from planning of aerial 
photography to printing. In 1960, work will be continued on the approximately 


86292—59—_12 
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4,300 unfinished maps and work will be started on about 900 744-minute and 240 
15-minute quadrangles. 

Standard quadrangle mapping includes all the operations, from aerial photog- 
raphy to printing, necessary to produce new topographic maps of the United 
States, and its outlying areus, in the format of one of the following series: 
(1) 74-minute quadrangle maps at 1:24,000 scale (1 inch equals 2,000 feet). 
(2) 15-minute quadrangle maps at 1:62,500 (approximately 1 inch equals 1 

mile). 
(3) 15-minute quadrangle maps of Alaska at 1:68,360 (1 inch equals 1 mile). 
(4) Urban area maps at 1:24,000 scale (1 inch equals 2,000 feet). 

Maps of the 74-minute series are published for areas of extensive economic 
development; areas requiring detailed geologic or hydrologic investigation, or 
where oil or mineral exploration is pending; areas where new developments such 
as highways, irrigation systems, flood control, dams, or reservoirs are being 
planned, and areas of intensive military interest. In some instances, the fore- 
going factors occur so frequently as to make it economical to publish 74-minute 
maps of as extensive an area as an entire State. 

Maps of the 15-minute series are published for the more remote and slowly 
developing areas where the requirement is for maps suitable for general 
geologie and hydrologic studies, or for preliminary planning of major engineer- 
ing works, or for military activities of a more general nature. 

Urban area maps are used to facilitate civil and military defense, engineering 
planning, and general civil use by providing map coverage of the area on as 
few sheets as press size will permit. They are prepared by combining maps 
of the 74%4-minute series and vary in size according to the extent of the particu- 
lar urban area. 

A part of the standard quadrangle mapping program is financed equally 
from this appropriation and from State and/or municipal funds under ¢o- 
operative agreements. Under these agreements, the areas to be mapped are 
selected jointly by the Survey and the cooperators. This cooperative financ- 
ing expedites the mapping of areas of immediate importance to the State or 
municipal agency, and serves the national objective of obtaining map coverage 
of the entire country. 

For that part of the program financed entirely by this appropriation, pro- 
cedures Outlined by the Bureau of the Budget are followed in selecting the 
areas for new starts. In accordance with these procedures, requests for 
mapping, according to priority, are received each year from the Federal map 
using agencies and also from State and local map users. Invariably these 
requests greatly exceed the Survey’s map making capacity. This year, after 
the elimination of all duplication, over 1,500,000 square miles of first priority 
mapping was requested in the United States excluding Alaska and the Terri- 
tories. According to the requests, all of this mapping is needed within the 
next 3 years. This represents approximately 15 times the Survey’s present 
annual capacity. Plate B (following p. GS-9) illustrates the quantitative 
relation of these first priority requests to our capacity, and to the whole area 
of the United States. In 1960 only areas having the very highest priority 
requests can be undertaken in the mapping program. 

(b) Small scale mapping. The estimate of $440,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work: This subactivity includes all the operations necessary to 
produce maps of the United States at several relatively small scales. The 
program for this subactivity is developed from contacts with Federal and 
State agencies and other users throughout the country. In 1960 work will 
continue on the 1: 3,168,000 and 1: 2,500,000 maps of the United States: the 
1: 250,000 Alaska maps, the civil editions of the Army Map Service 1: 250,000 
maps; 1: 500,000 State maps, the International Maps of the World for United 
States areas; and State index and administrative maps. 

(c) Map revision and maintenance.—The estimate of $1,700,000 is the same as 
for 1959. 

Plan of work: This subactivity includes the operations necessary to bring 
up to date those maps whose usefulness has become limited due to the changes 
that have occurred in the area since the map was made. Terrain features 
change slowly and on an accurate modern map they are not a significant cause of 
obsolescence. Deficiencies in the map are the result of changes in manmade 
features such as abandonment or construction of railroads, irrigation systems, 
highways, buildings, dams, airports, military establishments, ete. 
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This subactivity includes the reprinting of maps when stock is depleted, with 
or without revision. 

The program for this subactivity is developed by analyzing information which 
is obtained from Federal, State, and local map users, and through reconnaissance 
py Geological Survey engineers. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Program objectives—The Geological Survey produces the several series of gen- 
eral purpose topographic maps which comprise the National Topographic Map 
Series. This series includes quadrangle maps usually made from original field 
and photogrammetric surveys. It also includes maps of geographic areas, such 
as the United States, the individual States, and urban areas, all of which are 
compiled from quadrangle maps and other source material. 

The activity of topographic surveys and mapping is carried on throughout the 
United States and its Territories and possessions. The cost of preparation, 
printing, distribution, maintenance, and revision of the maps is included in this 
activity. 

The long-range objective of the program of topographic mapping is to complete 
standard quadrangle mapping of the United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, and to keep these maps up to date. The immediate objective of this pro- 
gram is to provide map coverage of those areas which currently have the highest 
priority in relation to the national economy and defense. 

Financing of total — —Funds to finance the total program for this 
activity come to the Survey from different sources as shown below. Some of 
these outside funds are used to expedite the normal mapping functions of the 
Survey in areas of spec ial interest to the transferring agency. Other funds are 
transferred by agencies for the preparation of base maps and other specialized 
map material. 


— a ase Shee — 


| 
| 1958 1959 1960 
| 
| 








Directly appropriated funds - -- $14, 242,406 | $14, 757, 000 $14, 757, 000 
State funds available for normal mapping program. 1, 765, 139 | 1, 810, 000 1, 810, 000 
Other Federal funds available for normal mapping progr: am 1, 262, 402 1, 688, 000 1, 747, 000 
Total for normal program - baht 269, 947 | 18, 256, 000, 18, 314, 000 
Funds for other programs. 1, 047,910 | 617, 000 | 656, 000 
Total for activity -_ was | 18,317, 857 18, 872, 000 | 18, 970, 000 


Progress on program.—The overall progress on standard quadrangle mapping 
is illustrated on plate E (following page GS-9), which shows the status of pub- 
lication of original topographic surveys. 

The number of new standard quadrangle maps published and planned for 
publication in the 3-year period 1958-60 is shown in the following table: 








Maps published | 1958 | 1959 (esti- 1960 (esti- 
mated) mated) 
ee - — ee 7 eee 
MORIN a= ce eos Uap cok set awencuseenveneseioeugenudaueenane | 728 750 7 
1é feet }- Be i re oat ee ae ee ae ae ae ae 492 450 450 
iis tree in see Re | 1, 221 | 1, 200 1, 200 


' This includes Alaska mile-to-the-inch maps. 


The number of revised maps published and planned for publication during 
1958-60 is shown in the following table: 











Maps published 1958 | 1959 (esti- | 1960 (st 
mated) mate 
744 feet , BS a a ot oe oe ee eh ree . 174 175 200 
sa a eee ce tee eee : 45 100 








| 
IRIN Gi ch in ee a a ed oie 221 | 220 | 300 
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The location of the new and revised maps published in 1958 is shown on plate 
ID (following page GS-9). 

Use and value of topographic maps to our national economy.—The informa- 
tion conveyed by topographic maps is needed for the investigation, development 
and conservation of our natural resources and for innumerable activities in- 
volving knowledge of the configuration of the earth’s surface. Topographic 
maps are necessary to many phases of the improvement and expansion in the 
fields of agriculture, manufacturing, mining, forestry, and transportation, to 
military defense, and to many other elements of our existence as a nation. 

Certain problems that are fundamental in geological investigations and min- 
eral exploration can be solved most efficiently by mapping on a topographic base, 
Important quantitative measurements of great value to the mining engineer, 
geologist, and other scientists concerned with natural resource problems can be 
made when the geologic features and other data are superimposed on a topo 
graphic map. Some examples of such quantitative measurements are: Eleva- 
tions of points on a geologic contact, strike, dip, thickness of strata, elevations of 
cultural features associated with mines, quarries, and oilfields, and estimates of 
ore reserves. 

Water resources investigations and conservation activities, involve the surveys 
of streams and streamflow, study of storage and damsites and power potential. 
All of these investigations and activities are directly concerned with the lay of 
the land and hence topographic maps are necessary to them. 

In the general field of engineering development, topographic maps provide, 
without extensive ground reconnaissance, a wealth of information which is 
needed for planning, construction, and maintenance. If general-purpose topo- 
graphic maps are not available in the planning stages of engineering projects 
it is frequently necessary to undertake special-purpose surveys. These are ex- 
pensive and time consuming and do not, in most cases, serve the other uses 
which are served by general-purpose topographic maps. It is economical and 
good business, therefore, to have the general-purpose mapping completed well 
in advance of engineering planning and development. 

In the particular field of highway planning and construction, topographic 
maps are of use to engineers at all levels. They are used to select the shortest 
or most economical route to avoid the cost and disturbance of construction 
across high-priced urban areas and very valuable agricultural lands. Topo- 
graphic maps also are used to select preliminary highway routes and to choose 
between alternate routes, for measuring drainage areas used in highway, bridge, 
and culvert design, as a base for other highway maps such as city, county, 
and State: in the computation of earth quantities for cut and fill, cost estimates, 
and general highway administration. 

In the field of military needs, topographic maps are used by the Department 
of Defense as basic information for the planning and administration of national 
defense in general, more specifically for the training of troops and staff officers, 
the planning and locating of defense installations and communication systems, 
and missile research and development. In accordance with interdepartmental 
agreements, the Geological Survey is responsible for providing this mapping to 
the Department of Defense. In civil defense, topographic maps are used for 
planning the evacuation of cities, dispersing populations, and industry, studies 
of protection against bombs, fallout, heat and blast effects, the analysis of 
areas covered by active defense systems, studies of damage assessments, restora- 
tion of communications, transportation, power and other facilities required to 
maintain the civilian population operations. 

The value of topographic maps in the foregoing fields of use has been attested 
by many Federal and State agencies and other users. Perhaps the greatest 
evidence of their value lies in the fact that virtually all of the States and Ter: 
ritories, at one time or another, and many smaller political subdivisions, have 
matched funds with the Geological Survey on a 50-50 basis in order to expedite 
the topographic mapping within their borders. At present there are 44 such 
agreements in effect. The volume of distribution of topographic maps has in- 
creased since the end of World War II from about 1 million maps a year to 
about 334 million mans a vear. In the same time the stock of maps has in- 
creased from about 7,000 different maps to about 21,000. 


Sratus or STANDARD QUADRANGLE MAPPING IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Kirwan. What percentage of the standard quadrange mapping 
in the United States is now completed ? 
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Mr. Notan. After making allowances for the different scales of our 
mapping and after eliminating areas covered by maps that are out 
of iets, the area now covered by what we call adequate maps is approx- 
imately 43 percent of the total area excluding Alaska. ; 

Mr. Kirwan. That is now complete ? 

Mr. Notan. At the same time I feel that I should say, as I have in 
past years, urban development, highway construction, and so forth 
result in more and more maps being out of date, so far as the cultural 
features are concerned. Increasingly we must give attention to the 
revision program that is mentioned in the justification. We find that 
we are getting more and more pressure from individuals, from indus- 
try, and from the States to increase our revision program. 

Mr. Kirwan. What do you estimate will be the total cost to complete 
the job? You have 43 percent done now and what do you think the 
balance will be? 

Mr. Noutan. That is a hard question to answer, sir, because it depends 
upon the amount of mapping compiled on the mile-to-the-inch scale 
(which we currently regard as the smaller standard scale) and that 
compiled on the 2,000-feet-to-the-inch, or 1-to-24,000 scale, which is 
the scale generally used for more intensely developed areas. This pro- 
portion changes every year, and the larger scale, or 1 to 24,000, is of 
course more expensive. 

The groups that have been satisfied in the past with mile-to-the-inch 
mapping are now asking for the 1 to 24,000. 


SELECTION OF AREAS FOR MAPPING 


Mr. Kirwan. You plan to work on about 5,500 quadrangle maps in 
1960, including beginning work on 1,100 new maps. Just how do you 
select them ? 

Mr. Nouan. They are selected very largely from two annual surveys 
of map requirements. One is prepared by the Bureau of the Budget 
and is based on statements of needs from all the agencies of govern- 
ment that use or require topographic maps. Each of these agencies 
submits annually tabulations of their map requirements, and lists the 
priority foreach map. The Bureau of the Budget compiles these and 
we are given the assembled tabulations. 

The second mechanism that we use is to solicit, again with priorities, 
from State mapping committees the map needs of State, local and 
industrial groups. These committees are made up of State and county 
oficials, and individuals representing engineering and industrial 
organizations. 

They also give us a list of their requirements and their priorities. 
We put these two lists together and then reach a reasonable and sensi- 
ble unification of these two sets of requirements. These then are sched- 
uled as new starts. j 

Mr. Kirwan. You expect to do about the same amount of work ? 

_Mr. Notan. We hope to do just a little bit more if we are able to con- 
tinue the improvement in methods. We are continuing to experiment 
with new instruments. 

This past year we have been particularly interested in the further 
utilization of the tellurometer which I mentioned last year. It is an 
electronic device to measure distances with the accuracy required by 
our map specifications. This past year we have also been doing some 
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work with an elevation meter, a mechanical device that continuously 
records changes in elevation. 

Both of these, we feel, will permit us to make further improvements 
in the cost of our control surveys. 

We are continuing to experiment with methods of improving the 
quality of the materials used in our photogrammetric procedures, and 
in the methods used in the final stages of map compilation, particularly 
in new scribing techniques. 





GEOLOGIC AND Minerat Resource SturvEYs AND MappiIne 







Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 10 to 20 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


2. Geologie and Mineral Resource Surveys and Mapping 






; Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase 
Subactivity available, | available, 1960 (+) or de- 
1958 1959 crease (—) 
















(a) Mineral deposits investigations $3, 321,176 | $3,405,000 | $3, 405, 000 
(b) Mineral fuels investigations. - 1, 390, 300 1, 660, 000 1, 660, 000 
(c) General service geology 946, 738 ¥, 114,000 | 1,114,000 
(d) Alaskan mineral resources__ . 682, 711 822, 000 822, 000 
(e) Long-range minerals program 4, 335, 520 4, 424, 0) 4, 424, 000 

Total. -_- 110, 676,445 | 11,425,000 | 11, 425, 000 





! Includes $2,663,514 comparative transfer from Atomic Energy Commission. 


(a) Mineral deposits investigations—The estimate of $3,405,000 is the same 
as for 1959. 

Plan of work: Mineral deposits investigations that are underway and not 
completed in 1959 will be continued in 1960 as will the supporting field and 
laboratory services. Nearly 100 field projects in all sections of the country, 
and several resources and laboratory research studies will be in various stages 
of completion. These investigations include (1) geologic mapping and appraisal 
of known and potential deposits in mineral-bearing districts; (2) mapping of 
areas that are geologically favorable to the occurrence of important mineral 
commodities, especially those that are in short supply; (3) coordinated long- 
term field and laboratory research on geologic processes that are related to the 
concentration of mineral deposits; (4) research in mineralogy, petrology, geo- 
physics, and geochemistry; and (5) the practical application of these skills 
in the search for new sources of mineral raw materials. 

Investigations carried on in this subactivity are concerned with one or more 
of the following five groups of mineral commodities: (1) Ferrous metals, in- 
cluding iron ore and ferroalloy metals: (2) nonferrous metals, including such 
basic metals as copper, lead, and zinc, and many other less common mineral 
commodities; (3) industrial minerals, such as graphite, asbestos, bauxite, 
barite, and mineral construction materials; (4) chemical minerals, such as 
potash, phosphate, borates, and fluorspar; and (5) rare earth and other rare 
metals, such as hafnium, zirconium, niobium (columbium), tantalum, and thori- 
um. Also included in these investigations are special studies and advisory 
services required by the Office of Minerals Mobilization, such as recompilation 
and evaluation of mineral resource datas for use particularly in advisory con- 
ferences, and limited but intensive field appraisals of deposits to obtain un- 
biased up-to-date information needed to establish a mobilization base. 

New geologic mapping projects to be undertaken in 1960 include (1) Eagle 
Mountain area, southeastern California (iron-rich area); (2) Ryan area, east- 
eentral California (borate deposits in Death Valley); (3) Independence area, 
east-central California (an area of a variety of mineral commodities) ; (4) 
Lemhi Range, Idaho, and Tepee Mountain area, Idaho and Montana (lead-, 
silver-, and zinc-bearing regions); (5) Thunder Mountain area, Montana (a 
niobium-, tantalum-, and rare-earth-bearing region); and (6) Little Missouri 
escarpment in North Dakota where uranium deposits are present in coalbeds. 
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Also in 1960, a study will be started of minor folds in rocks to provide informa- 
tion on the structural and metamorphic history of deformed areas, and the 
relationship of minor folds to ore deposits that are present in them. In addition, 
aeromagnetic surveys will be made of Piermont areas in North Carolina. 

(Uv) Mineral fuels investigations.—The estimate of $1,660,000 is the same as 
for 1959. 

Plan of work: Mineral fuels investigations that are active but not completed 
in 1959 will be continued in 1960. These investigations, underway in 32 States, 
are concerned principally with the study of 3 groups of mineral fuels resources— 
oil and gas, oil shale and bituminous sand, and coal. 

Generally, the mineral fuels investigations that are undertaken are broad re- 
gional geologic studies that are beyond the scope of individual companies but 
which yield information valuable to the entire mineral fuels industry. The 
studies are designed to provide fundamental background geologic data for use 
in evaluating known mineral fuels resources and in searching for new sources 
and new areas of production. Survey investigations, therefore, are conducted 
not only in areas of known fuels production, but also in relatively unexplored 
areas that are believed to be geologically favorable for the occurrence of mineral 
fuels resources. Geologic mapping, detailed studies of surface and subsurface 
stratigraphy and structure, correlation and synthesis of geologic data from all 
sources, and regional geophysical studies constitute the major activities in this 
program, and laboratory support is provided as appropriate. 

New mineral fuels investigations to be started in 1960 include (1) a regional 
stratigraphic study of the Upper Cretaceous sedimentary rocks of the southern 
Rocky Mountains; and (2) geologic mapping in the Green River Basin, Wyo., 
to provide an evaluation of the oil-shale potential in this area. Also in 1960, 
magnetie surveys in Texas will be studied to determine their relation to geologic 
structures that are associated with petroleum production. 

(c) General service geology.—The estimate of $1,114,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work: Investigations carried on in this subactivity are categorized in 
three broad types of studies: (1) Urban geologic studies that are designed to 
develop data on the depth of bedrock, the nature of the soils and subsoils, and 
a host of other natural features that have a direct bearing on many problems 
attendant to areas of rapidly expanding population; (2) geologic studies for 
land development and engineering use, studies that are aimed at providing geo- 
logic data on the distribution, character, and depth of foundation rock and on 
sources of construction materials; and (3) research studies on geologic-engi- 
neering problems to develop a better understanding of the natural factors in- 
volved in soil creep, foundation failure, subsidence, and landsliding. 

General service geologic studies that are underway but not completed in 1959 
will be continued in 1960. The rate of geologic mapping on active projects will 
be expanded as available funds and personnel allow, Final reports will be pre- 
pared on other projects that have completed the field phase of investigations. 

(d) Alaskan mineral resources.—The estimate of $822,000 is the same as for 
1959. 

Plan of work: Geologic investigations will be continued in Alaska to (1) study 
and appraise the mineral and fuel resources; (2) furnish basic information to 
aid the search for new deposits in this Nation’s last large unexplored region 
of potentially important mineral and mineral fuels resources; and (3) provide 
geologic data needed for planning and constructing road and other engineering 
construction enterprises, and for helping to solve various other types of land- 
utilization problems. In a region such as Alaska, land development and con- 
struction must contend with intense frost action and, in many areas, with special 
problems caused by permafrost. The solution of these problems requires geologic 
information of a special nature. 

Investigations in Alaska that are active through 1959 will be continued in 1960, 
including several permafrost and terrain studies conducted in direct cooperation 
With the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. Personnel, as they become available 
through the completion of going projects, will undertake the following new in- 
Vestigations in 1960: 

(1) Study of the Cretaceous stratigraphy of the Cook Inlet area, a potentially 
important petroleum province, to determine stratigraphic and faunal zones 
and to correlate, if possible, these zones with Cretaceous rocks in other areas 
in Alaska and North America. The results of this study will provide geologic 
data needed to help guide exploratory drilling programs in the Copper River 
Basin and Matanuska Valley. The results will also be beneficial to future 
geologic mapping in the Cook Inlet area. 
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(2) Geologic mapping of the Beluga district of the Susitna coalfield, 50 miles 
west of Anchorage. Preliminary reconnaissance studies indicate that the dis- 
trict, comprising about 2,500 square miles, may be largely underlain by coal- 
bearing rocks of Tertiary age. The few available analyses indicate that the 
coal is lignite to subbituminous in rank. Geologic mapping of the district will 
enable an evaluation of the coal resources to be made and will also contribute 
to an appraisal of the petroleum possibilities of the Cook Inlet area. 

(3) Reconnaissance geologic mapping, primarily for engineering purposes, 
of a strip of land 300 miles long and 10 miles or more wide from Livengood 
north to Umiat on the northside of the Brooks Range, along the route of a 
projected gas pipeline and highway to northern Alaska. Special attention 
will be given to significant deposits and permafrost as they relate to engineering 
design and construction of highways, small airstrips, and building foundations, 

(e) Long-range minerals program.—The estimate of $4,424,000 is the same 
as for 1959. 

Plan of work: Continued emphasis will be placed on the new and timely 
geologic, geophysical, and geochemical studies that have been undertaken in 
this program, which was begun in 1957. The work is planned to implement 
the recommendations of the national minerals policy as set forth in 1954 by 
the President’s Cabinet Committee on Mineral Policy and concurred in by the 
National Science Foundation’s Advisory Committee on Minerals Research. These 
recommendations, specifically directed to the Department of the Interior, called 
for accelerating geologic mapping, geologic research, and the development of 
geochemical and geophysical theories and techniques, as well as expanding 
direct exploration activities aimed at the discovery of new mineralized areas 
of critically short materials essential to security, such activities to be in the 
national interest and not likely to. be undertaken by private industry. 

Geologic mapping and research on methods of ore finding comprise the two 
broad fields of study undertaken in this program. By the end of fiscal year 
1959, 75 projects will be underway, nearly equally distributed within these 
2 fields. 

Systematic geologic mapping principally of relatively large areas or long 
belts of country, is a first and major step to be taken in the scientific and orderly 
search for new mineralized areas. It provides the general guidance and back- 
ground with which private industrial concerns can plan the kind of detailed 
prospecting and extensive exploration operations that are now needed to discover 
minable bodies of ore. Three kinds of areas are being mapped: (1) Areas 
that are little known geologically, but that are known from general information 
to contain types of rocks and structures favorable for ore deposits (such as parts 
of the Northwestern and Northeastern United States, particularly Maine, and 
large parts of Alaska); (2) areas that are partly known geologically but where 
the gross earth features controlling sites of ore deposition are not well understood 
either because the area is insufficiently mapped or because the bedrock containing 
the ore is largely covered by thick deposits of surficial materials (including 
much of the Southeastern United States, most of the mountainous Northwest 
country, and large parts of the basin and range province); and (3) smaller 
and better known areas that now warrant much more intensive geologic, ge0- 
chemical, and geophysical surveys (such as the central Colorado Mineral Belt, 
and important mineral-bearing areas of the Southwest). 

Of equal importance to geologic mapping in the search for new mineralized 
areas are research investigations on methods of ore finding—investigations that 
are designed to increase our understanding of the geologic, geochemical, and 
geophysical processes involved in the formation and localization of ore and 
thereby improve prospecting techniques. Only research in the fundamental 
aspects of earth processes is likely to lead to the development of new and better 
techniques for use in the critical task of finding subsurface ore deposits. 

Several new research studies of this nature are being undertaken in fiscal 
year 1959. They include: (1) Relation of ore deposits to metamorphism ia 
the Adirondack region, New York; (2) porphyry copper deposits in the South- 
western States; (3) relation of ore deposits to the Sierra Nevada batholith; 
(4) study of beryllium deposits near Lake George, Colo.; (5) rare earth studies; 
(6) relation of massive sulfide deposits to metamorphism in the Blue Ridge 
and Piedmont belts; (7) study of ore controls of mineral deposits in the Central 
States; (8) geochemical halos in valley fill in the basin and range province; 
(9) seismic noise: (10) infrared detector; (11) model studies; (12) telluric 
currents: and (13) fractionation and concentration of material by life processes. 
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All of the long-range minerals investigations that are active through 1959 will 
be continued in 1960. Personnel, as they become available through the com- 
pletion of going mapping projects will undertake new mapping projects in the 
following areas: (1) Leesburg area, Idaho, and Holter Lake area, Montana 
(to develop a better understanding of geologic relationships in these mineral- 
bearing regions); (2) the Chitina Valley area, Alaska (an area that is little 
known geologically, but may contain important mineral deposits) ; and (3) un- 
explored and relatively unknown areas in interior Alaska (reconnaissance pho- 
togeologic mapping). 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping is a long-range contin- 
uing activity designed to yield geologic maps, to develop and maintain geologic 
and mineral resource data adequate to meet the varied and ever-increasing 
needs of the Nation and to assist in the exploration for and development of new 
sources of the mineral raw materials essential for our defense and national 
economy. 


Program objectives 

(1) Prepare a geologic map of the United States, its Territories and island 
possessions. 

(2) Provide the Federal Government with background data and resource ap- 
praisals needed in making policy decisions regarding mineral raw materials. 

(83) Provide the mineral and mineral fuel industries with basic geologic, 
geophysical, and geochemical data that are essential in the increasingly difficult 
task of finding new deposits. 

(4) Develop new and refine current geologic and geophysical concepts and 
techniques used in the search for new sources of minerals and fuels—especially 
those raw materials that are of prime importance in the modern space age. 

(5) Provide basic geologic data needed to implement the study, appraisal, and 
development of water resources. 

(6) Provide data on the subsurface geologic conditions that affect the design 
and construction of reservoirs, airfields, highways, and other heavy duty struc- 
tures that are so essential to the public welfare. 

(7) Provide geologic and geochemical data needed as background in modern 
soil studies and the solution of land utilization problems. 


Need for geologic and mineral resource investigations 


Minerals research, key to national strength and economy.—Geologic investi- 
gations and supporting research are fundamental to the search for and develop- 
ment of mineral raw materials—raw materials that constitute the backbone of 
our national strength and economy. Industry is wholly dependent on the min- 
eral and mineral fuel resources that are or can be made readily available. Con- 
tinued rapid industrial growth and major technologic advances create new uses 
for mineral commodities already in heavy demand as well as establish need for 
hew mineral commodities. To meet these requirements, known domestic min- 
eral resources that can be produced at a profit are progressively diminishing, 
and more of our raw materials are being imported from foreign sources. In 
order to reverse this trend, we must expand and accelerate geologic investiga- 
tions and complementary research programs; for in the present stage of our 
national development geologic data are prime requisites to the discovery of new 
sources of mineral raw materials. 

The day is gone when large deposits of most of our needed mineral commodi- 
ties can be found cropping out at the earth’s surface in the United States; 
prospecting now has come to mean the search for ore bodies that are masked by 
surface cover. The only efficient and economic means of searching for these 
hidden mineral deposits is through application of the earth sciences (geology, 
geophysics, and geochemistry). This requires a thorough understanding of a 
mineral’s affinity for particular rocks and structures and of physical-chemical 
changes that occur during geologic processés, as well as an intimate knowledge 
of the geologic framework of the area under investigation. 

Mineral requirements of modern space age.—The advent of the space age has 
brought forth requirements for a whole new category of mineral and mineral 
fuel commodities, which has been superimposed upon the long existent, but 
ever-increasing need for conventional raw materials. The rocket-generated 
demand for solid fuel propellants and heat- and pressure-resistant alloys and 
compounds has created an urgent demand for materials that were mineralogical 
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curiosities a few years ago. These demands for diverse types of mineral re. 
sources spotlight the need for the basic geologic research to determine their mode 
of occurrence and to develop new exploratory methods and tools for use in the 
search for commercial sources of supply. 

Geologic mapping, a multipurpose essential foundation.—Geologie mapping is 
the essential first step in all geologic investigations whether they be for the 
purpose of determining the geologic structure and appraising the mineral, mineral 
fuels, and other geologic resources of an area, or for the purpose of planning 
modern enginering coustruction projects, city and highway layouts, water 
development, or modern agricultural activities. All require sound geologic 
analyses of the surface and subsurface conditions prior to formulating specific 
developmental plans. Although the use of background data in planning and 
executing heavy engineering construction and land utilization programs is rela- 
tively new, it is growing rapidly and shares prominently in the demand for data 
needed in the field of minerals and fuels. 

Congress, in 1879, established the U.S. Geological Survey and charged it with 
“* * * examination of the geologic structure, mineral resources, and products 
of the national domain.” Much progress has been made in the discharge of 
these basic responsibilities, and many authoritative reports and geologic maps 
have been issued on the mineral, mineral fuel, water, and land resources of the 
Nation. Because of the rapid and continuing advances in science and engineer: 
ing methods, and the enormously increased demands for mineral raw materials, 
however, many of the areas that were mapped in earlier days have had to be 
reexamined and remapped to meet ever-increasing requirements for more de 
tailed data. Also, to keep pace with the growing demand for such data, the 
techniques used in mapping and other geologic research have had to be im- 
proved continucusly. This, in turn, means that large parts of the Nation 
are still unmapped in the detail necessary to meet modern standards. Only 
about 16 percent of the United States, excluding Alaska, is covered by geologic 
maps on a seale of 1 inch to a mile, or greater (the minimum scale considered 
adequate for most general purposes), and the percentage for Alaska is very 
much less. Indeed, the total inadequacy of geologic map coverage of large 
parts of Alaska is impeding the search for and the development of its resources. 

The current rate of geologic mapping in the United States and its Territories 
is sufficient only to meet minimum requirements for special-purpose maps and 
for essential revision of maps in areas of current minerals and fuels development. 
In other words, modern demands are such that our present rate of geologic map 
ping is barely sufficient to maintain the current status, let alone provide for 
an appreciable attack upon the large areas that have not been mapped at all, 
or that have not been mapped in detail commensurate with modern needs. 

Resource appraisals indispensable to sound policymaking.—Governmental 
policymaking, both national and international, requires increasing detail con- 
cerning mineral and mineral fuel resources. Reliable current data and a con- 
tinuous analysis of the mineral resources situation are indispensable aids in 
(1) resolving problems relating to stockpile requirements; (2) reviewing and 
maintaining equitable governmental policies and practices that affect the rela- 
tionships of Federal Government to industry, especially in exploration and 
development of domestic mineral resources; and (3) determining the position 
to be taken by the United States in foreign trade agreements. 

Future national welfare determined today.—The development of meaningful 
background geologic data that will contribute to our search for and appraisal of 
mineral raw materials is a complex, time-consuming task, the full benefits of 
which commonly are not realized for a decade or more after inception. Our 
Nation, therefore, cannot afford to delay basic research investigations until 
crises develop a vital need for specific mineral commodities. Geologic data, if 
they are to be of maximum use, must be available in the planning phases of 
exploration, development, and construction programs. 

Geologic mapping and related research investigations are integral parts of 
the continued growth and security of this country and must rightfully be con 
sidered sound timely investments in our future national welfare. Failure to 
make adequate investments now means a growing deficiency in basic information, 
inadequate development of techniques, inefficiency in operations, and growing 
dependence on outside sources for supplies of mineral raw materials. 


The Geological Survey's role 


The geologic program of the Geological Survey is directed principally toward 
operations that are national in scope, which cannot be resolved as well by 
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State or local governmental agencies or by industry or private research organiza- 
tions. In planning and administering this program, projects of overlapping in- 
terest are carried out either in direct financial cooperation with the appropriate 
State or other Federal agency, or with the collaboration of the other interested 
agency. Close liaison is maintained also with industry and with research pro- 
grams of universities and other private organizations to see that the plans and 
operations complement but do not duplicate or unduly overlap those of other 
groups. The aim is to undertake fundamental background investigations that 
supplement but do not compete with the work of industry and which can be ex- 
pected to yield data upon which the national economy can expand. 

The current minerals and mineral fuels program of the Geological Survey is 
based on the beliefs that (1) as many, if not more, deposits of commercial 
grade and size remain to be found as have been discovered to date; and (2) 
through knowledge of existing deposits and their geologic environment, as well 
as of chemical and physical principles, we can devise techniques for the dis- 
covery Of additional deposits that could be exploited on a competitive basis. 


Accomplishments in fiscal year 1958 


Continued progress was made in mapping and appraising the Nation’s mineral 
and mineral fuel resources, in providing geologic data needed in planning the 
construction of civil engineering works and the development of water and land 
utilization programs, and in obtaining and publishing data on all phases of the 
Survey’s geologic investigations. Progress was also made on the development 
of techniques useful in the search for additional deposits. 

Fieldwork continued through 1958 on nearly 200 projects, about 100 others 
were in the report-writing stage and 380 were brought to completion. In addi- 
tion, more than 50 resource and laboratory research projects were active. All of 
these projects were accorded indispensable laboratory support; several thou- 
sand laboratory determinations were made, including chemical and spectro- 
graphic analyses; X-ray, mineralogic, and petrologic determinations; and fossil 
identifications. Many of the geologic field investigations were supplemented 
by geophysical and geochemical studies. <A total of 44 bulletins and professional 
papers were published as results of field and laboratory investigations; 72 maps 
were published in regular Geological Survey map series; 13 reports and 36 
maps were released through open files; and a considerable number of contribu- 
tions were made by release of data through State publications and professional 
journals. 

Some of the more significant accomplishments in 1958 include: 

(1) Geologic mapping north of Climax, Colo., led to the discovery of a hitherto 
unknown body of monzonite, and this in turn led to a revival of interest in 
exploration for molybdenum ore in the district. These studies have also shown 
the presence of large deposits of pyrite and pyrrhotite. 

(2) Mapping west of Butte, Mont., has established a stratigraphic sequence 
in the voleanie rocks that gives valuable new information to help guide future 
exploration for manganese and associated metals in the western part of the 
Butte district. 

(8) Geologie mapping in the northern part of the Sawatch Range, Colo., has 
revealed a large shear zone that is alined with the trend of the Colorado Mineral 
Belt and probably is an important control of that belt. This is the first recog- 
nition of a major structure in the basement rocks that might help account for 
the localization of the Mineral Belt and may prove of material significance in 
future exploration in that area. 

(4) Rapid laboratory and field methods of trace analysis especially suited to 
geochemical exploration were developed for mercury and tin in soils and rocks. 
Analytical methods and techniques developed in recent years by the Survey for 
use in geochemical exploration are now being used by mining companies, Govern- 
lent agencies, and universities in the United States and in at least 25 foreign 
countries. 

(5) A method of chemical analysis was developed for separating tantalum 
and niobium (columbium) from ores in which they are present—a major contri- 
bution through research in analytical chemistry. 

(6) The laboratory at the rim of Kilauea Volcano, Hawaii, was completed and 
partly equipped. This laboratory will be used to make systematic on-the-site 
Stidies of the gases and attendant products of the voleano to determine their 
chemical composition and geochemical behavior during various stages of volcanic 
activity. 
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(7) Stratigraphic studies of the Devonian rocks of New York have resulted in 
the recognition of new stratigraphic correlations that will aid materially in the 
planning and interpretation of oil and gas investigations throughout the northerm 
Appal: - ‘his in region. 

(8) Studies of black sands in Wyoming show that these sands mark ancient 
shorelines. Shoreline deposits are recognized as a favorable geologic environ- 
ment for petroleum accumulation, and the subsurface projection of these shore. 
lines in Wyoming may lead to the discovery of new petroleum reservoirs. 
Program for fiscal year 1959 

Investigations that were active through 1958 are being continued in 1959. Two 
major changes are reflected in the 1959 long-range minerals program subactivity 
from that carried on in 1958. 

(1) Included in this subactivity in 1959 are long-term scientifie studies of the 
geology of uranium and other materials for atomic energy. These studies, pre- 
viously supported by funds transferred to the Survey by the Division of Raw 
Materials, Atomic Energy Commission, will help assure this country of a con- 
tinuing supply of the raw materials needed in this nuclear age. 

(2) A supplemental appropriation has been made of $1,500,000 to allow much 
needed expansion of geologic field research, principally geologic mapping, and 
laboratory research in geophysics and geochemistry. Part of these additional 
funds are being used to make modest starts on several high-priority studies of 
the type recommended by the National Science Foundation Advisory Committee 
on Minerals Research. The remainder of the supplemental appropriation is 
being used to strengthen timely projects already underway on a small scale. 


Plans for fiscal year 1960 


Investigations will be continued in 1960 at about the same level as in 1959. 
The plan of work for each subactivity is described above. 


















NEW PROJECTS STARTED WITH SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 

























Mr. Kirwan. What new projects have you started with the supple- 
mental appropriation of $1,500,000 which we provided for this year! 
Mr. Notan. The supplemental appropriation which became avail- 
able last summer led to a number of new projects both in the geologic 
mapping field—which I mentioned as one of the two major divisions 
of the work—and in the Survey’s research laboratories—activities that 
comprise the second category. Insofar as the mapping programs are 
concerned, we started new projects in the Bradshaw Mountains of 
Arizona ; at Ely, Nev.; Phillipsburg, Mont.; in the Hunters Quad- 
rangle in Washington, ‘and in the iron-ore areas of the Southeast, a 
yroject for which ‘there have been a considerable number of requests. 
Tn addition, we have provided increased support for some of the 
mapping projects that had been started prior to this year. Most, if 
not all, of the new laboratory projects were described at the time of 
the hearings last summer. This month’s Fortune magazine contains 
an account of recent advances in geochemical prospecting ; the author 
of that article attributes many of the advances, as well as the initia- 
tion of the technique of geochemical prospecting to Geological Survey 
personnel. The whole prograrn was made possible by the support of 
this committee when we first began work some 10 years ago. 


INCREASE RECEIVED FROM ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Kirwan. You are receiving from AEC about $1,500,000 more 
this year than was scheduled in last year’s budget. 
Please explain what this increase was for. 
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Mr. Notan. I have provided the staff with a summary of this AEC 
activity. In past years when I have appeared before this commit- 
tee, I have talked mainly about the work we have done for the Raw 
Materials Division. 

As you know, that was cut off rather abruptly a year or so ago. 
The work this year came about quite unexpectedly. A large part of 
it was requested by the Division of Military Application of the Com- 
mission, and was in support of proposed testing that was to be done 
at the Nevada test site, in Alaska, and in New Mexico. All of these 
tests were a part of the Plowshare project. 

In addition. a small amount of work, which we had not anticipated, 
was for the Raw Materials Di vision; this provided for continua- 
tion of some work that was being done in cooperation with the Bra- 
zilian Government by Survey men and which the Commission wished 
to have continued this year. It also provided for some of our out- 
of-pocket expenses in training foreign nationals that the Commis- 
sion had brought here and whom they ee to have instructed by 
the Geologic al Survey in some of our field precedures. Finally, a 
small amount was allowed to meet the cost of some of the laboratory 
work and analyses that the Raw Materials Division requested. 

Phe bulk of the work, however, has been for the Division of Mili- 
tary Applications. Lesser amounts were provided by the Division 
of Research; this supported a program that has been going on for 
some years and which will be progressively shifted to the regular 
Geological Survey program. 

Last of all, a new program was requested by the Division of Biology 
and Medicine. This required the use of our two airplanes, which are 
equipped with radiation detectors, in order to measure background 
radiation and changes due to tests on reactors; it was felt this work 
would be more economically carried out were we to continue the opera- 
tion of our planes. These surveys have been made around Brookhaven, 
Long Island, in Georgia, and elsewhere. They are justifiable, I think, 
because of the ec onomy achieved through use of existing equipment 
and trained personnel. 

Mr. Kirwan. Can you name some other new projects which you 
have undertaken ? 

Mr. Noitan. Under the AEC work? 

Mr. Kirwan. No, not only under the AEC transfer but under your 
direct appropriation. 

Mr. Notan. Projects whose support has been shifted from AEC to 
the survey ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Notan. We are taking advantage of our access to the Nevada 
test site and of our participation in some of the other proposed peace- 
time applications of atomic energy to initiate or expend work on proj- 
ects listed in the justifications for the supplemental appropriation. 
These concern the factors that influence the formation of ore deposits, 
and some of the Plowshare projects will provide unsually fine oppor- 
tunities for research on these factors under physical conditions that 
would be impossible to duplicate in the laboratory. 


MINERAL FUELS 


Mr. Kirwan. Can you list some new projects under the mineral 
fuels investigation ? 
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Mr. Nonan. The mineral fuels investigations will be carried out at 
the same rate as the present year. A project we have started in this 
field that I think would be of interest and of some significance to this 
conunittee is a joint one with the Bureau of Mines and Oflice of Oil 
and Gas, designed to review the domestic capacity for production of 
oil and gas. 

At the request of the OCDM we have put in the equivalent of some 
20 or 50-man-years in an effort to develop—together with the Bureau— 
our domestic capacity to produce oil and gas at stated intervals be. 
tween now and 1975. 

OCDM requires such information for their planning; and they have 

called on the Survey and the Bureau to develop, from the experience 
wal the knowledge which we have acquired during past years, an 
appraisal of our potential capacity. That work is just about completed, 

Another important project is the assembiing and analysis of all 
available data on all the sedimentary rock units of the country, the 
understanding of which is fundamental in the further search for 
petroleum in this country. 




















































































STUDIES BEING 





CONDUCTED IN ALASKA 








Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the studies being conducted in Alaska 
in cooperation with the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Notan. Much of the work we are doing up there is concerned 
with the problems presented by the permanently frozen ground in 
Alaska to such matters as troop movements and landing strips for 
planes. The general problem of adjusting to the environment under 
Arctic conditions, involves both our geologists and hydrologists. 

The major problem, of course, and one that I think I have mentioned 
in previous hearings, is the matter of construction on land that is 
underlain by permanently frozen ground. As soon as one disturbs the 
soil cover, the ice, or frozen ground, that in some places extends to 
depths of 1,000 feet, starts to thaw. Usually it does so unevenly, with 
the result that buildings tilt and even collapse. 

Especially troublesome are the problems met in road construction 
where grading has to be done. Here again, disturbing the surface of 
the soil results in either thawing or uneven freezing. 








































































ARCTIC ICE 
In addition, we have done some work for the Department of Defense 
in the Arctic outside of Alaska. Some Survey men have been assigned 
to the Ice Island, “T-3,” and there we have been able—and this ties 
back to the work that has been done under the minerals program— 
to apply some of the geophysic al instruments that were developed 
primarily for mineral exploration, to determine the thickness of the 
ice. 

In fact, one device that has been developed makes it possible to use 
airborne equipment to determine whether or not the ice will be thick 
enough to support a landing airplane. 

I think that this, again, has been an example of the benefits in 
other. fields that sometimes result from research work carried out by 
the Geological Survey for quite different purposes. 
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NECESSITY FOR REDUCTION IN TIME TO COMPLETE PROJECTS 


Mr. Kirwan. The report of the committee investigators points to 
the need to reduce the amount of time it takes to complete projects. 

In the Geology Division, 84 of the present projects were started over 
10 years ago; 6 projects are over 25 years old. 

What are you doing about this ones 

Mr. Notan. This, of course, is a continuing problem with us and 
one we have been working on to a considerable egree and with some 
success for the past several years. I think there are two rather dif- 
ferent elements that comprise the problem and I would like to distin- 
guish between them. 

One is the length of time that a project requires for field or labora- 
tory work, and for the writing of a report. The second is the time 
needed to process the report th: at is written in order to make it available 
to the public. 

The second of these has been a recurring problem which for many 
years was related to the fact that there were separate and uncoordi- 
nated funds for field and labor atory work on the one hand, and for 
publication on the other. With the help of this committee, we were 
able to correct this, through authorization to allocate funds in each 
activity for publication rather than be restricted to a fixed, and 
possibly unre ‘ated, amount for the whole Bureau. 

A second element causing publication delay was the very large 
number of reports that were finally brought together after our war 
work. This resulted in quite a backlog of reports and a slowing down 
of the rate at which we could process them. The time that el: apsed 
between the date they were transmitted by the author until the time 
they went to the Printing Office gradually increased. 

The situation became acute about 2 years ago and at that time we 
made the first of a series of reorganizations designed to cut down ~ 
eventually eliminate this delay. We first transferred all the illustr: 
tors in the Geologic Division to the Bureau unit on a temporary eis 
in order to obtain a unified operation. The transfer was then made 
permanent, and the combined unit was transferred to and made a part 
of the Office of Publications. 

These changes began to bear fruit last spring, almost a year ago, and 
resulted in the transmittal of an unusually large number of reports 
to the Printing Office. 

We are continuing to make progress in reducing the length of time 
& report is in process. The average length of time is being steadily 

reduced with reduction of the backlog and at the present rate it is 
anticipated we will be reasonably current within about a year. There 
will always of course be long and elaborate reports that will take a 
considerable length of time for the preparation of illustrations, and 
these will tend to increase the “ average” time. 

In other words, I think we started to make, as of a year ago, very 
considerable progress in processing reports; and this progress is con- 
tinuing. 

I believe that the investigators were aware of these improvements 
and recognized the progress that was being made. 

Another element contributing to delay involves three kinds of proj- 
ects: (1) those that are by nature continuing projects, (2) those that 
ire carried on a part-time basis by staff who devote most of their 
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energies to other duties, and (3) those that are delayed because the 
project chief is reassigned to work of higher priority, because the 
project chief has resigned, or because of fluctuation in funds. 


CONTINUING AND LONG-TERM PROJECTS 


The first two of these do not present much of a problem for not 
only are they relatively few in number, but the product is valuable 
because of the continuing nature of the project rather than because 
of any single report. An example of the first kind of project is that 
identified as the Hawaiian Volcanic Observatory. This was set up to 
observe and record the behavior of the voleanic activity on the is 
lands. ‘To carry on this work effectively, requires a permanent fixed 
installation and to make the results meninges requires that the ob- 
servations be carried on continuously over a protracted period of 
time. 

Another in this category is the project for Geophysical Abstracts, | 
a publication we issue at regular intervals. This consists in the prep- 
aration of abstracts of the geophysical literature from all over the 
world; it has been one of our most popular projects over the years 

The second kind of continuing project are those carried out on : 
part-time basis by men whom we regard as essentially area speci 
ists. These are individuals who have become familiar with a par. 
ticular topic or a particular part of the country and to whom we 
assign a continuing responsibility for maintaining a familiarity with 
the subject. 

Some of these, such as the Noble project in California and the 
Longwell project in the Las Vegas area in Nevada, have as theit 
project chiefs men who are not full-time employees. 

They are “when actually employed” men who work on these proj: 
ects over a period of years for such time as they are free from teach- 
ing or other duties. 

The individual leading the Las Vegas project was a professor of 
geology at Yale and is a very eminent man in his field. I suppose 
that we have rec eived at least double, or probably treble, the dollar 
value of his time in that he has done a great deal of the work on his 
own time. And we have, of course, received a series of reports on 
his results and will continue to in the future. 

Still others of which I can speak with some knowledge, are continv- 
ing projects assigned to full-time members of the Survey, whose chief 
duties are administrative or advisory. I have one myself as do Mr. 
Bradley and Mr. Leopold, both of whom are division chiefs. And 
individuals such as Mr. Rubey of the Geologic Division, who have 
numerous advisory and consultation duties, but who have "acquired— 
and I hope that it is true for myself also—a very intimate knowledge 
of a particular part of the country or a particular topic and should, 
I feel, continue to have a responsibility to work on such subjects for 
the benefit of the Survey and the country even though their primary 
responsibility may be elsewhere. I am‘convinced that this kind of 
activity is essential if these individuals are to maintain competence in 
their fields and the confidence of the other members of the Survey, 
both of which we feel are essential if we are to keep up the performance 
record of the Agency and to provide the kind of leadership that will 
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attract and retain a staff of high quality. Each of the long-term proj- 
ects which fall in this category has resulted in a number of significant 
publication products while the work is in progress. 

(The following additional information was submitted later.) 


Delays caused by resignations, by transfers imposed by the need to staff higher 
priority work, or by fluctuations in funds, present problems that trouble us a 
great deal. No simple remedy seems at hand. Professional work by its very 
nature, is a very personalized kind of activity. When a scientist or engineer who 
has been working on a project resigns to accept employment elsewhere, or has to 
be transferred to another project of higher priority, or is shifted because in- 
sufficient funds are available to support him in the work at hand, he takes with 
him in his head a large part of the results of his work to date. No system of 
administration will transfer this knowledge to another member of the staff 
except through letting the other member go through a long period of apprentice- 
ship himself. In cases of this kind, we are confronted with a choice of trying to 
salvage the results either by recessing the work until such time as the individual 
ean ti ake it up again, or by placing another in charge. In either case, the work 
is delayed. The only other alternative is to abandon the project, in which case 
we could of course clear our books, but in many instances to do so would involve 
considerable waste, waste of money already spent, waste of knowledge already 
gained, and even worse, waste of several years of a man’s professional life. 


EXAMPLE OF DELAY IN FINISHING A PROJECT 


Mr. Kirwan. Here is an example of the delay in finishing a project. 
It is a study of geology and ground water resources of the Grand 
Junction, Colo., area. If it is “worth spending money on, the results 
should be obtained in a reasonable period of time. Here are the facts: 
Started in June 1946; major portion of fieldwork and analysis com- 
pleted by July 1953, 514 years ago; by November 1956, only 85 percent 
of the fieldwork and analysis were completed and 10 percent of the 


report. 

Project leader was promoted to another job, but he remained in 
charge of the project; the report is now only 12 percent complete and 
will not be finished until January 1961, over 14 years after the project 
was started. 

Mr. Novan. That particular one happens to be a project of the 
Water Resources Division and not the Geologic Division. 

However, I am familiar with many features of the project, but I 
hope that Mr. Leopold will correct me if I get off the beam. 

The individual who was in charge of that work, Mr. Lohman, was, 
at the time he began it, also in charge of the cooperative program of 
ground water work in Colorado. I think the project was started 
with the recognition on the part of both the State cooperator and 
ourselves, that this was a project Mr. Lohman would carry on in 
addition to his district duties. I have forgotten how many years ago, 
but it was not too many, that Mr. Lohman had a serious illness which 
took him out of circulation for the better part of a year, or perhaps 
more than that. Not too long after his recovery he was selected, as 
the best man avail: ible, as the area chief for ground water work in all 
of the Rocky Mountain States. This again, “still further de ‘layed the 
completion of his re port. 

[ agree with you, sir, that it is not good policy or management to 
have delayed so long in preparing a final re port, but I be lieve that I am 
correct in reporting that there have been interim reports that have 
been made available not only to the State but to the public. 


36292—59 13 
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I would like to have the opportunity of checking further on this 
project, but I think it is not quite as bad as it would seem. 
(Additional information relating to this project is as follows:) 


Geology and ground water resources of the Grand Junction area, Colorado: 
The significant results of the first phase of this study were published in a scien. 
tific paper in the “Transactions of the American Geophysical Union,” August 
1952. The title of this paper by Mr. Lohman is “Nonsteady Flow to a Well of 
Constant Drawdown in an Extensive Aquifer.” 

The original project was undertaken as a small study to supply information 
on the threatened depletion of the artesian pressures in domestic wells in the 
valley. One of the prime objectives of the study was to determine the physical 
laws relating the change in artesian pressure to the withdrawal of water from 
an artesian system. The relation was needed to determine the mutual inter. 
ference of wells, the danger and consequences of overdevelopment, and the 
means of conserving the supply. 

The published article satisfied the prime objective by presenting a new equa 
tion for determining the effects of artesian pressure lowering caused by flowing 
wells. This was a major addition to our knowledge of artesian aquifer hy- 
draulics. The results of the investigation were also presented in testimony to 
the district court. Thus the initial objectives of the study were met and the 
data have been made available to the public. 

Having satisfied the initial objec aes of the original project, the next phase 
was planned to include the collection of long-term changes in artesian pressure 
in the area. The interpretation of the re ae in pressure will require 
the completion of a detailed geologic map of at least a portion of the area, at 
a scale of 1: 24,000. It is the type of project, th n, Which can be pursued ona 
part-time basis by the principal investigator because the complete utilization 
of the geologic map for the purposes of understanding the artesian conditions 
will depend upon the collection, over a period of years, of these pressure meas 
urements. For this reason, the continuation of the project was assigned to Mr 
Lohman, inasmuch as his administrative and supervisory duties allowed him only 
a portion of his time to work on detailed technical investigations. 

The assignment of projects of this type, which can be prosecuted in the spare 
time of a supervising officer, is an integral part of the Survey’s philosophy that 
senior officers must keep a close relationship to at least some phase of technical 
work in order to maintain technical competence in a rapidly moving field. 


NECESSITY FOR CRITICAL PERIODIC REVIEWS 


Mr. Kirwan. The investigators claim projects may continue for 
long periods regardless of their importance because supervisors, pat: 
ticularly in the Geologic Division, do not critically review the pro} 
ect unless the project leader leaves the work. 

Why should there not be more frequent critical review to check if 
the project should be continued ? 

Mr. peat I am not quite sure what was intended, although I 
think I understand what the investigators had in mind and this 1s, im 
many respects, a valid criticism. However, we have been concerned 
about the need for review for several years and have already taken 
several positive steps to improve the situation. 

(The following additional information was submitted later :) 

Much of the investigational work of the Survey is the product of an individual. 
Too rigid controls may affect the quality of a comprehensive report; too few 
may result in unduly long continued projects. Both the Geologic and Water 
Resources Divisions have recognized that many of the long-term projects carried 
on the books should be concluded and be replaced by shorter ones. Such projects 
are actually carried out in a series of successive steps and each step should 
result in a product which can be published and made available to the public. 

Three years ago the Geologie Division adopted the policy of not authorizing 
fieldwork for leaders of projects whose completion had been delayed and of 
withholding promotions until satisfactory resports were transmitted. In add 
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tion, the Division has established procedures for an annual review of projects ; 
it is now developing further steps to assure that these reviews are adequately 
critical. 

ae Water Resources Division, a year ago, established the policy that all 
investigations would be planned in specific phases, usually not to exceed 3 years, 
and at the end of each phase a summary report is to be published and the next 
phase reviewed in the light of circumstances then existing. This procedure 
if phase completion and a reevaluation and redescription of the project at the 
end of each 3 years is a specific step being taken by the Division to correct the 
deficiencies recognized by the investigating committee. It has been in actual 
operation during the last year. 


DELAY IN PREPARATION OF FINAL REPORT 


Mr. Kirwan. One reason for delay is the long time it takes to 
prepare and review the final report after the fieldwork is completed. 


For example, the staff found that out of 58 reports it took from 3 to 


‘years to get. 28 of them in the hands of the printer. A minimum of 


eight persons review every manuscript. They claim at the present 
rate it will take the Geologic Division 5 years just to get the present 
backlog of 400 manuscripts to the printer. 

What good is all the fieldwork if we do not get the reports out to 
the people who need them ? 

Mr. Noian. I discussed this general] topic earlier. As I mentioned 
then, we are now doing better than the figures that are quoted would 
indicate. 

(The following information was submitted later :) 


t: were furnished the investigators on the various stages in preparation 
und processing of 170 reports prepared in the Geologic Division and published 
in fiscal years 1957 and 1958; 38 of these reports were from projects that had 
not been completed, that is, in which fieldwork was continuing. Of the 78 
reports for which a complete analysis was made, 27 were sent to GPO either 
tefore completion of fieldwork or within 1 year of completion of fieldwork, 17 
took 1 to 8 years from completion of fieldwork to transmittal to GPO, and 34 
reports were in preparation more than 3 years between completion of fieldwork 
and transmittal to GPO. These included 15 major reports ranging from 150 to 
so) quarto pages and 20 to 190 illustrations. Four were supplemental reports; 
inelt nded among these is the report sent to the Printing Office 9 years after com- 

etion of fieldwork. This particular report was written to supplement an 
earlier one which reported on the original fieldwork. It was prepared only be- 
false a new technique had been developed, which made the supplement possible 
ind desirable. This might have had a new project number but it was simpler to 
revive the old project number. ‘The 9-year interval is thus not so much a de- 
layed report, as a new one that supplemented an earlier one. 

The problem of the survey is to speed up the completion and publication of 
reports without sacrificing our technical standards. Mass production as such is 
hot and should not be the goal, but rather an orderly and timely production of 
initial manuscripts followed by careful but timely technical review, editing, and 
fnal publication. Owing to the large number of reports in process at any one 
time and the technical complexity of the subject matter, the situation will still 
lake some time for elimination of backlog, but we feel that real progress is being 
hade, 

In addition to changes in the Geologic Division, the Water Resources Di- 
Vision has also instituted some new procedures. It has set up a Division pub- 
ications officer to exert more direct Division control over report preparation and 
review. At the same time a Division program staff has been established whose 
‘esponsibilities include the scheduling of work in a manner which will insure 
the production of reports on a timely basis from each phase of an investigation. 

“le report review procedure has been altered with the aim of reducing the time 
leeessary for report review while at the same time maintaining high standards 
f technical accurac y and excellence. The Division has also instituted the use 
fa “status record” which shows the status of each report at all times and will 


dem ata glance the overall report situation in the whole Division. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Do you think we will do better from here on? 
Mr. Notan. I think that I can guarantee it, sir. 


Water Resources INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up “Water resources investiga 
tions”, $12,130,000 is requested, an increase of $500,000. 

We will insert pages 21 through 30 in the record. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


8. Water resources investigations 
Amount Amount | Estimate | Increase (+) 
Program element available available 1960 or 
1958 1959 decrease (-) 


| 
Fe’eral progr , $4.365.265 | $4, 680, 000 $4. 680,000 }........L 
Federal-State program.. coal 6, 150, 783 | 6, 950, 000 7, 450, 000 | +$500, 00 
10, 516, 048 | 11, 630, 000 12, 130, 000 


(1) FEDERAL PROGRAM 


The estimate of $4,680,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The Federal program includes investigations in which the 
Federal or National interest is dominant and it directly serves the National 
needs and general welfare. The work complements the cooperative programs 
whieh are financed in part by State and local governments. The Federal pro- 
gram coustitutes about one-fifth of the dollar value of the total program. Spe 
cial emphasis is placed on basic studies of hydrologic processes and principles 
and on other research necessary for continued growth in the knowledge of 
hydrology. The work in progress and planned is described below by sub 
activities. 


| Amount Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+ 
Subactivity available, available, | 1960 or 
1958 1959 | decrease (- 


(a) Surface water investigations. si $2, 325, 625 | $2, 200, 000 2, 200, 000 
(b) Sediment investigations | 440,017 | 480, 000 | 4X0, 

(c) Chemical quality investigations ae 584, 545 600, 000 | 600, 000 |. 
(d) Ground water investigations 1, 015, 078 1, 400, 000 1, 400, 000 | 


Total : 4, 365, 265 4, 680, 000 4, 680, 


(a) Surface water investigations 

The estimate of $2,200,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity includes the collection and compilation o 
basic data on surface water, and analysis and interpretation of these data for 
specific purposes. Special studies to improve and apply field and laboratory 
techniques of investigations and to widen the scope and application of the dat 
are essential parts of the program. Studies of floods and drought, and the 
measurement of floodflows are important correlative activities. 

Collection of basic records: The Federal base network of stream-gaging st 
tions is the foundation of the surface water investigational program. It includes 
the most important and longest established stream gaging stations in a wel. 
distributed network. In many cases Federal stations are located in nationa 
parks and remote areas far removed from present or future regulation, deple 
tion, or urbanization. The river discharge records obtained from this networh 
are a continuing index of the surface water resources of the Nation and its Tert 
tories and of nationwide trends in water supplies. The data are essential @ 
many planned and proposed Federal water development and flood control projects 
interstate compacts, special area investigations, and hydrologic research bearilé 
on the development of National and regional water-resources policies and pr 
grams. 
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Compilation and evaluation of records: This work consists of reviewing, revis- 
ing, and summarizing all surface water discharge records for each principal drain- 
age basin in the Nation and its Territories. Older records are evaluated and ad- 
justed on the basis of modern methods and standards, and analytical estimates 
gre made of streamflow during periods of no record. The product is a series 
of summary reports, each of which is a compact compilation of data that other- 
wise could be found only in 20 to 50 volumes, many of which are out of print. 
These reports greatly increase the usefulness and accessibility of large masses 
of data, and the volumes already published are widely used by consulting and 
design engineers for private companies and for Federal, State, and municipal 
agencies responsible for the accurate design of the water, power, and sewage 
installations of our Nation. 

Flood frequency analyses: The probable frequency of occurrence of future 
foods of various magnitudes is predicted by hydrologic and statistical analysis 
and by study of historical streamflow records. Having developed working 
methods of analysis, the survey has made pilot studies in the New England area 
to test and improve the working methods. Reports are planned in 1960 for 
gsgments of additional basins in the midcontinent area. 

Research in occurrence and movement of surface water: The objectives of re- 
search projects are redefined from time to time to reflect the findings as work 
progresses. Study will continue during 1960 on the following subjects: 

(1) Determination of the flow of water near the mouths of rivers, where tides 
reverse the direction of streamflow making it difficult to measure stream dis- 
charge accurately. 

(2) Mechanics of waterflow in open channels. Laboratory flumes are used 
inorder to improve mathematical formulas describing flow conditions in stream 
channels. 

(3) The discharge characteristics of dams and the flow of water through mul- 
tiple bridge openings. This work enables us to improve indirect computation of 
stream discharge when regular measurements cannot be made. 

(4) Low flow frequency characteristics of streams. Studies are made on an 
areal basis to derive formulas that permit estimates of low flow in areas where 
these are not measured. 

(5) Regional flood frequéncy relations and the effects of physiographic and 
meteorologie factors on flood frequency. 


(b) Sediment investigations 

The estimate of $480,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity provides for the collection and evaluation of 
data on the sediment load of streams, studies of sources and movement of sedi- 
ment in rivers, and research in the mechanics of sediment movement by streams. 
These data are needed by the designers of flood control works, water supply fa- 
cilities, ete. 

Collection and interpretation of basic records: Small networks of measuring 
stations are operated in several basins to obtain information about sediment 
hovement and trends in sedimentation in the United States. Stations are oper- 
ated in a few river basins where sediment problems are especially critical— 
lamely, the basins of the Colorado, middle Rio Grande, and Pecos Rivers. 
Within the framework of the basin networks, supplemental observations and 
heasurements are made during short periods to obtain detailed information. In 
addition to the basin networks, single stations and groups of stations are 
operated at seattered locations throughout the country. 

Research in sedimentation: Research in 1958 and 1959 inclnded the develop- 
ment of new concepts of the relation of sediment transport to the roughness and 
shape of stream channels and of bedload discharge of sediment: the develop- 
Ment of automatic equipment for measuring the sediment discharge in streams; 
and the development of improved techniques and standards for analyzing and 
itterpreting sediment data. These studies will be continued in 1960. 

\€) Chemical-quality investigations 

The estimate of $600,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity includes collection of data and studies of dis- 
Solved substances in the water throughout the Nation and research in chemical 
factors that affect the mineral composition of water. Such data are needed for 
the design of private and public water purification systems for both municipal 
and industrial water supplies. 

Collection and interpretation of basic records: A modest network of sampling 
stations is maintained chiefly in the Colorado, Columbia, and Pecos River basins, 
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in the New York-New England area, and in Alaska. The survey is studying 
trends in the changing mineral content of waters in western streams, based 
chiefly on data from the existing sampling stations in irrigated areas. 

Studies are in progress in the Connecticut and Columbia River basing 
to define the chemical characteristics of their surface waters and ground waters, 
This work, which supplements the basic data program, includes supplemental 
reconnaissance sampling and interpretation of chemical-quality records. 

Research in chemistry of water: Research effort is being applied in 1958 and 
1959 on fundamental principles of fluid mechanics and hydrogeochemical proc. 
esses. This includes such studies as the chemistry of iron in water and cheni- 
cal reactions of radioactive substances upon sediment particles and water-bearing 
materials. Attention is focused on the geochemistry of certain trace elements 
and this requires development of new techniques such as mass spectrographic 
analysis. In progress are field and laboratory studies of environmental, cheni- 
cal, and physical factors that affect the distribution of minerals in water, and of 
the application of knowledge to scientific and economic problems. These studies 
will be continued in 1960. 


{d) Ground water investigations 


The estimate of $1,400,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity includes the systematic collection, analysis, 
and interpretation of hydrologic and geologic data pertaining to ground water. 
Research in fundamental principles of ground water hydrology and in means 
of improving investigational techniques is included in this subactivity. 

Collection of basic records: Systematic measurements of water levels and 
artesian pressures are obtained in a nationwide network of observation wells. 
The records constitute a history of operating experience with the ground water 
reservoirs and are important elements in long-range studies and plans for 
development and conservation. Most of the records are collected as part of 
the Federal-State cooperative programs, but this item assures continuity of 
records at key locations and assists in the compilation of the data for publication. 

The scope of the basic records program will be broadened to include compila- 
tion of basic data in addition to water levels, such as well logs, water tempera: 
tures, and field and laboratory tests of physical and hydrologic properties of 
water-bearing materials. These data have basic uses in studies of ground water 
systems throughout the country. Attention will be directed toward uniform 
methods for collection and presentation of the data and to more effective appli- 
cation in hydrologic investigations. 

Interstate and regional investigations : Ground water investigations in progress 
include the District of Columbia and vicinity, the Columbia River Basin, Alaska, 
and central Arizona. With the exception of the District of Columbia and vicinity 
study, these investigations will be continued in 1960. 

A substantial amount of geologic information is collected as an integral pan 
of most regional ground water investigations. A pilot program of completing 
five geologic quadrangle maps was initiated in 1959. Work on other quadrangles 
will be initiated in 1960. 

Research in occurrence and movement of ground water: The types of research 
are essentially the same from year to year. However, some work may be done 
in related fields and the detailed objectives of some studies may be redefined 
in the light of findings as work progresses. Study will continue on the following 
subjects: 

(1) Physics of the movement of liquid through permeable media to aid studies 
of the migration of liquid wastes that enter the ground, and of the encroachment 
of mineralized water in fresh water aquifers; also to strengthen the scientific 
basis of practical quantitative studies of ground water. 

(2) The specific and detailed nature of the flow of water around grains of 
sand for improved understanding of ground-water movement and the dispersion 
or dilution of contaminants. 

(3) The process of infiltration of water into the ground aud means of il 
ducing or increasing infiltration for artificial recharge of ground water to il 
crease subsurface storage of water. 

(4) The physical and chemical processes of salt-water encroachment in fresh 
water aquifers, and the geologic aspects of sea-water encroachment in ancient 
buried valleys of coastal streams. 

(5) The principles and factors involved in the strain, deformation, and com 
paction of water-bearing rocks resulting from changes in hydrostatic pressure 
in aquifers caused by excessive withdrawals of oil and water. 
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(6) The application of hydrologic principles and techniques to the solution 
of mine-water problems. 

(7) The value of tritium and other radioisotopes as a tool in hydrologic and 
geochemical investigations. 

(8) Definition of basic guidelines to aid scientists and engineers in utilizing 
ground waters by broadly relating hydrologic principles of water occurrence and 
development to legal regulations, economic and sociologie conditions, and phys- 
ical and other interrelated factors. 

(9) Effect of geologic structure and texture of basalt on various aspects of 
hydrology. 


Investigations common to two or more subactivities 


Certain studies to be continued in 1960 involve both surface water and ground 
water and their quality characteristics. They are described as follows: 

Relations between water and land use.—Studies are in progress on the develop- 
ment of landforms by water action, patterns of surface runoff and erosion, river 
mechanics, mass movement of soil, and the principles governing aggredation and 
degradation of stream channels. The geology, vegetation, and landforms in 
small basins were studied in relation to the water yield from those areas 
Other investigations include the mechanics of evaporation, evaporation sup- 
pressions, evapotranspiration, and the behavior of glaciers in relation to cli- 
matic changes and effects on water supply. Projects have been started on the 
effects of urban development on runoff and ground-water recharge, and the 
hydrologic significance of river basin characteristics. 

Water-utilization studies—These studies consist of three principal segments: 
(1) comprehensive studies and reports on the water supplies in the vicinity of 
industrial areas, (2) studies of the use of water in relation to known resources, 
and (3) studies of the water use and water requirements of selected industries. 
Since 1950 reports have been published on the water resources of 21 industrial 
areas and 10 are now in process of preparation. Reports on the water require- 
nents of the acetate fiber, aluminum, and carbon-black industries are in progress. 

Equipment and instrumentation development.—Continued effort is made to 
keep pace with the equipment and instrumentation needs of water-resources 
work. New technological developments by industries are used or adapted as 
feasible, but most of the equipment and instrumentation needs are highly spe- 
cialized and not widely used outside the survey, so special research and develop- 
ment are needed. Tests are being made of a new vane-type current meter, im- 
proved stream-gaging equipment, and battery-driven recorders. Special empha- 
sis will be placed on digital recording and computing devices for hydrologic 
data. 

Radioactivity of water resources—A nationwide sampling program is in 
progress for obtaining radiometric analyses of surface and ground waters. This 
project is a survey of the occurrence and distribution of radioelements in water 
and will aid in determining any increase in radioactivity of waters as a result 
of nuclear tests and disposal of nuclear wastes into natural environments. The 
sampling and related geologic and hydrologic studies to date have been largely 
on certain geologic terranes and public water supplies where environmental 
conditions are fairly well known. Studies show that median uranium and 
radium concentrations vary markedly in waters from different geotectonic regions 
of the United States. Current studies on the effects of chemical reactions, par- 
ticularly ion-exchange, and on the transport of traces of certain radioactive sub- 
stances by water, will assist in evaluations of methods and sites for disposal of 
radioactive wastes and for interpreting hydrologic data. 

The emphasis in work has shifted to basin studies involving the interrela- 
tionships between ground water, surface water, and their radioelement content. 
Concentrations of radioelements will be related to changes in chemical quality, 
Streamflow, areas of groundwater discharge and recharge, geology, and other 
factors. Plans include extension of studies and the application of principles ob- 
served to larger basins with complex condiiions. In addition, the necessary 
Sampling will be done to complete the nationwide survey of radioelements in 
latural waters. Studies of effects of various anions in the adsorption by clays 
of radioactive substances will continue with traces of cesium, strontium, ura- 
tium, and ruthenium. 

Water resources of areas.—There is an immediate need for overall knowledge 
about the water resources in certain basins or large areas for use in planning 
integrated water development projects or solving interrelated water problems, 
To meet this need the Survey has in progress comprehensive hydrologic investiga- 
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tions for the Delaware River and Upper Colorado River Basins and the Mis. 
sissippi embayment area. In addition, summary reports are being prepared 
on the water resources of seven States. These are expected to be the forerun. 
ner of a series of reports for all States. The Delaware River Basin investiga- 
tions will be completed in 1959. The investigations in the Upper Colorado 
River Basin and the Mississippi embayment area will continue and other 
basin studies may be initiated if that proves feasible. 


(2) FEDERAL-STATE PROGRAM 


The estimate of $7,450,000 is an increase of $500,000, to match State and 
municipal offerings for cooperative water resources investigations. 


Amount Amount estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, ( or 
1958 1959 decrease (—) 


(a) Surface-water investigations 5 £3. 390, 090 $3, 800,000 | $4, 050, 000 +$250, 00 
(5) Sediment investigations - 111, 755 125, 000 150, 000 +-25, 00 
(c) Chemical-quality investigations 350, 224 400, 000 470, 000 +-50, 000 
(d) Ground-water investigations ae | 2, 298, 714 2, 625, 000 2, 800, 000 +175, 00 


Total canes — ak Ree Oe 6, 950, 000 7, 450, 000 


1 Includes $398,209 pay raise cost. No part of this retroactive increase was collectible frem the States, 


Need for increase 

Funds are requested to match increased offerings from States and municipali- 
ties for cooperative investigations, which are expected to total at least $7,450,000 
in 1960. 

Plan of work.—The work done in the Federal-State program emphasizes the 
systematic collection of water records and investigative surveys to determine 
the quantity and quality of surface and ground water supplies in specific areas. 
The Federal Government and the contributing State and municipal agencies have 
a common interest in these water resources investigations. The Federal interest 
is related to (1) safeguarding the investment in existing or future Federal de 
velopments, (2) interstate problems and responsibilities, (8) the national secu 
rity, and (4) general welfare. 

The cooperative programs planned for 1960 will be an extension of existing 
work to determine and appraise the water resources of States and Territories. 
As more basic data become available from these programs, an increasing number 
of individual projects are being initiated for interpretative and analytical types 
of investigations. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The purposes of the program of water resources investigations are (1) to 
provide basic data through the establishment and maintenance of observation 
stations which sample the widely varied hydrologic environments throughout the 
United States and its Territories; (2) to supply descriptive and interpretative 
technical reports for the use of action agencies, planners, and others in solving 
developmental and operational problems: and (3) through research on hydro- 
logie principles, to improve the scientific basis for solving practical problems and 
add to the sum of knowledge about water. 

During 1958, work was initiated on the comprehensive studies of the Upper 
Colorado River Basin and the Mississippi embayment area. Statewide reports of 
water resources written for the layman were initiated in four States. 

Reports on the special compilation and evaluation of streamflow data have 
been completed for the lower Missouri River Basin, South Atlantic slope basins, 
Tennessee River Basin, and lower Columbia River Basin. During 1959, it is 
expected that additional reports on the compilation and evaluation of streamflow 
data will be completed for the eastern Gulf of Mexico drainage, upper Missis- 
sippi River, upper Missouri River, western Gulf of Mexico Basins, the Great 
Basin and Central Valley of California. In 1960 it is expected to complete reports 
for the rest of California and the North Atlantic slope basins. 

Reports have been published on flood expectancy in several areas. The Dela- 
ware River Basin report was completed in 1958. In 1959, the analyses for New 
England and the Colorado River Basin will be completed, and the Columbia River 
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Basin started. Reports are planned in 1960 for segments of additional basins in 
the midcontinent area. 

The program proposed for 1960 is in accord with the recommendations of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy. It is a continuation 
of the kinds of work already in progress and much of it will be done in coopera- 
tion with States and municipalities. The proposed work expansion would con- 
sist of cooperatively financed analytical and interpretative studies and compre- 
hensive investigations in areas where information is deficient. Some increase 
would be made in basie data collection. 


PROGRESS MADE WITH 1959 INCREASI 


Mr. Kirwan. Please tell us what progress have you made with the 
increase of $1,862,000 allowed for this year and expl: in the need for 
the increase of $500,000 in 1960 under the cooperative program with 
the States. 

Mr. No.an. This is one of the two items of increase that we show in 
our justifications, sir. It is entirely for use in the cooperative water 
resources program with the States. It represents the amount that we 
believe will be needed to meet the offerings that we anticipate from 
the States, counties, and municipalities for the next year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very good. 

Mr. Notan. Much of the reason for this increase, as well as for some 
of the increase we received this year, is due to the fact that we have 
had a wage increase; this, as well as the top-of-the-grade increase has 
very materially increased the cost of the program. Some of the States 
have found it difficult to provide the increased funds needed to carry 
out the agreed-upon program. 


IMPORTANCE OF REPORTS ON STREAM FLOW DATA 


Mr. Kirwan. The justifications point to the importance of reports 
on stream-flow data. Yet the investigators have found that of the 58 
annual reports published in fiscal years 1957 and 1958, 25 required 
from 2 to 214 years to complete. This is after the field work was 
finished. 

Wh: . can be done to speed up these reports ? 

Mr. Notan. I am not sure precisely which reports they had in mind, 
but I think it is true— 

Mr. Kirwan. The annual statistical reports. 

Mr. Notan. What we have done, and have done for several years, 
is to prepare, and make available on a weekly or monthly basis, the 
preliminary stream gaging results. In each of the district oftices 
where requests are made for immediate availability of these raw fig- 
ures, uncorrected figures are made available to industry, and to inter- 
ested local governmental agencies. 

Mr. Kirwan. Immediately ? 

Mr. Nonan. Yes. 

These are the records that are used very largely by engineers in 
planning for construction, and are not needed for day-to-day 
Operations. ; 

Mr. Kirwan. Things needed immediately you make every effort to 
get out immediately, is that correct 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 
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(The following additional information was submitted :) 


The existing procedures for making preliminary data on the flow of surface 
streams available promptly to interested agencies and individuals appear to 
serve these immediate needs in a satisfactory manner. However, it has been 
recognized for some time that there is need for increasing the speed of prepa- 
ration of the final corrected figures on streamflow and their prompt publication 
thereafter. Two years ago an intensive effort was begun to study the schedul- 
ing of the preparation, checking, and review of streamflow records. As a result 
of this study it was determined that corrected and reviewed streamflow records, 
ready for printing, should and could be prepared within 2 years of the end of 
the field work. The 2-year period takes cognizance of the fact that the gage 
height records must be translated into discharge figures that have been corrected 
for ice effects, shifting controls, and other physical problems. 

With this 2-year goal in mind an intensive effort was made to reduce the 
backlog of unpublished material, a backlog which consisted of 12 reports as of 
July 1956. By July 1958 only seven reports remained which did not meet the 
2-year schedule which is our goal. 


Sor. AND MorsturE CoNSERVATION 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 31 and 32. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


4. Som AND Mots CONSERVATION 


The estimate of $175,000 is the same as .vr 1959. 

Plan of work.—The Geological Survey, within the soil and moisture con- 
servation program of the Department of the Interior, provides basic hydrologic 
and geologic data needed for the improvement and maintenance of the produc- 
tive values of about 282 million acres of public lands which are under the 
stewardship of the Department. 

i?nge-water supplies are essential to the efficient management and use of 
public lands for grazing and forage. Stock can graze only small distances from 
water. Consequently, watering places must be provided at strategic locations 
on the range. By uniform dispersal of livestock, overgrazing is minimized, 
and full use of forage can be achieved. A portion of this program consists of 
obtaining adequate geologic and hydrologic knowledge and data to aid those 
responsible for the drilling of wells and building of reservoirs at proper loca- 
tions to develop range-water supplies. In addition, the Survey obtains data 
on the effectiveness of previous erosion-control measures and the best grazing 
practices for preservation of the productivity of the range for others to use in 
the design of future measures and practices. 

The long-term effectiveness of plans to arrest erosion of public lands depends 
on how well the basic processes and factors that lead to erosion are under: 
stood. Another part of the soil and moisture work of the Survey increases the 
knowledge about erosion processes, assists specific evaluation of the relative 
erosion hazards in different areas, and provides information that is helpful in 
the abatement of erosion in potentially critical areas. The results of com- 
pleted studies are made available promptly to land-management agencies and 
are published so that other agencies may benefit from this work. 

During 1960 special attention will be given to research on the problem of 
soil erosion, gulley formation, and channel aggradation. Technical studies and 
collection of data on precipitation, runoff, erosion, and sediment transport will 
be continued to assist in the evaluation of measures for soil and moisture 
conservation. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The basic hydrologic data and the consulting and advisory services provided 
by the Survey are used by the land-management agencies of the Department 
in studying and solving problems of soil erosion and water shortages on the 
public lands. Changes in watersheds occur slowly and the results of land- 
treatment works and grazing practices require many years to become fully 
effective. Climatic fluctuations, such as wet and dry periods, often persist for 
several years. Research to attain a better understanding of the processes and 
influences involved, therefore, is of a continuing nature. Basic data on 
precipitation, runoff, erosion, and sediment transport must be collected for 
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many years in order to determine results through a wide range of climatic 
conditions. 

Investigations for stock water were made in several States during 1958, in- 
cluding the Ely Grazing District, Nevada, and reports are being prepared. 
The effectiveness of water spreading in the movement of soil moisture and 
forage was studied in Box Creek and Big Horn Basin, Wyo., Willow Creek 
Basin, Mont., and Crescent Wash Basin, Utah. 

Studies of erosion and sediment transport were made in Wyoming, Montana, 
Colorado, and New Mexico in 1959. The program of collection of basic hydro- 
logic data related to the design and performance of land-treatment measures 
of the Federal land-management agencies was expanded. 

Investigation of the hydrologic effects of typical conservation structures and 
the effectiveness of land-management practices will be made in 1960 in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Land Management. Collection of soil and 
moisture data will be continued to provide information for water-supply explo- 
ration and for erosion studies on public lands. 


CONSERVATION OF LANDS AND MINERALS 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up “Conservation of lands and 
minerals” for which $2,749,600 is requested, an increase of $150,000. 

Insert pages 33 through 40. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


5. Conservation of lands and minerals 


Subactivity available, available, or 


| | 
Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
1958 decrease (—) 


a) Supervising oil and gas leases | $1,353, 759 $1,435,000 | $1, 560, 000 +$125, 000 
(6) Supervising mining leases_-..........--.-- 316, 187 355, 000 | 330, 000 


¢) Mineral classification  - 332, 731 | 365, 000 | 365, 000 
| 


(d@) Water and power classification 222, 444 235, 000 
(e) Federal Petroleum Board 187, 781 209, 600 | 


2, 412, 902 2, 599, 600 | 2, 749, 600 | 


(a) Supervising oil and gas leases 

The estimate of $1,560,000 is an increase of $125,000 over 1959 to provide 
adequate supervision of an increasing workload of oil and gas leases. 

Need for inerease.—The workload for supervising and enforcing the operating 


regulations for oil and gas leases continues to increase year by year, as shown 
below: 





1958 | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


peices cians ibaa aatagelanptbealanail 


Number of oil and gas properties and wells supervised - - 160, 000 | 180, 000 | 198, 000 

Value of oil and gas produced. $679, 000,000 | $750, 000,000 | $815, 000, 000 

Royalty accruals.._- ; $83, 000, 000 | $93,000,000 | $101, 000, 000 

Available funds for supervision. . .-- ; ao --| $1,353, 759 $1, 435, 000 | $1, 560, 000 

Number of employees..- 197 197 | 213 
| 


i 


The increase in the estimate for fiscal year 1960 will permit staffing at newly 
active areas, will permit closer supervision of Outer Continental Shelf leases, 
and will provide needed increased capacity for royalty accounting. 

Development, especially on the Outer Continental Shelf, Alaska, and the four- 
corners area of Colorado, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, plus increased pros- 
Pecting and development will require greater supervisory and regulatory ¢Yort 
by the survey if the Federal interest in the oil and gas resources is to be protected. 

Plan of work.—This is a continuing subactivity administering the operating 
Tegulations under the various mineral leasing acts governing the exploration, 
development, and production of oil and gas on Federal, Indian, and certain naval 
petroleum reserve lands in the United States. The work is performed in such 
Manner as may best serve the interests of conservation and with due regard for 
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the prevention of waste. The responsibilities include determining and main. 
tainiug an accurate accounting of the royalties due, either in production or value 
and, when appropriate, taking such royalty in kind and disposing of it pursuant 
to applicable laws and regulations. 

Present developments in the Outer Continental Shelf areas in the Gulf of 
Mexico and off the coust of California require the full-time attention of ow 
New Urieaus otlice staff, and a portion of the Los Angeles staff. The full poten. 
tialities of the leasing and development of the offshore mineral deposits, prin- 
eipaily oil aud gas, are still unknown, but the workload by reason of that 
development is increasing rapidly. As of June 380, 1958, there were 412 leases 
elubracing 1,557,000 acres in the Outer Continental Shelf off the coasts of 
Louisiana and Texas. ‘These leases are producing at the annual rate of approx- 
imately 27 million barrels of petroleum and 150 billion cubic feet of gas from 
651 vil and gas wells. A pending decision of the Supreme Court relative toa 
suit between the State of Louisiana and the United States to decide the ownership 
of certain offshore lands, if decided in favor of the United States, will immediately 
impose an additional burden of drilling supervision and accounting for which 
tuuds are not currently available. 

Arvrearages in royalty accounting have been progressively reduced in most 
supervisory regions, but additional accounting capacity is needed if this work 
is to be brought to, and kept at, a current level. 

‘there are severul areas of intensive development, or of potential intensive 
deveiopment, which will require greater supervisory and regulatory effort by 
the Survey it the Federal interest in the oil and gas resources in these areas is 
to be properly protected. One of these, the four-corners area of Colorado, Utah, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, is undergoing intensive drilling and development 
operauonus in widely separated locations, causing less frequent regulatory in- 
spectionus due to problems of communication and transportation. At this time 
Federal supervision, from as far away as Farmington and Roswell, N. Mex.,, is 
necessarily more brief and infrequent than it should be. Proper attention to 
these newly aeveloped producing ureas will require additional petroleum engi- 
neers, reliable transport, more on-site inspections, and very probably, the estab 
lishment or relocation of one or more district offices closer to the operations 
Completely efiective engineering controls over any field can be had only if the 
basic records, such as pressures, porosities, permeabilities, etc., are had from 
the date of first production. ‘The eventual successful application of secondary 
producing operations, by repressuring, by waterflooding, or by any other pres 
ently known method, as a means of obtaining the maximum ultimate recovery 
of petroleum, is also dependent upon the completeness and validity of the well 
recorus trom the date ot discovery. 

Alaska’s potentiality as a substantial oil-producing State is still conjectural 
However, the inteusity of the leasing activity, the expenditures in prospect drill 
ing already made or planned and the discovery of oil ou the Kenai Peninsula, are 
indicative of considerable future activity which should have immediate close 
attention by the Survey’s supervisory und engineering staff. At present the 
supervision of oil and gas lease development operations in Alaska is handled on 
a part-time basis by one engineer. ‘The Survey must relieve this unsatisfactory 
arrangement by opening and staffing an oil and gas leasing office in Alaska, 
(b) Supervising mining leases 

The estimate of $380,000 is an increase of $25,000 over 1959 to provide adequate 
supervision of an increasing workload on mineral leases. 

Need for increase—The increase is needed to permit adequate staffing to 
assure that approved conservation practices will be maintained and optimum 
royalties obtained froin the 490 mines and over 4,000 leased mining properties 
in 33 States. A continuing increase in workload is expected during 1959 and 
1960. Production and royalty values, as related to funds and personnel assigned 
to the program, are as follows: 






Estimate, Estimate, 
1959 1960 






Value of minerals produced $148, 000, 000 | $160, 009, 000 | $185, 000, 00 
Rovalty accruals } 6, 750, 000 7, 100, 000 9, 000, 000 
Available funds for supervision... : 316, 1X7 355, 000 380, 


7 an | 
Number of employees-- 3 5 
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Plan of work.—This is a continuing subactivity administering the operating 
regulations under the various mineral leasing acts governing the exploration, 
development, and production of mineral deposits on Federal and Indian lands in 
the United States. This function is conducted in such manner as may best serve 
the interests of conservation. The responsibilities include the determination of 
royalty liabilities and the collection of lease rentals and royalties. 

The increased funds would be used to intensify the current effort— 

(1) To assemble data on leasable Federal and Indian lands being pros- 
pected for uranium, manganese, fluorspar, mica, lead, zine, ete. 

(2) To assemble data on known and possible ore reserves in areas now 
being mined. 

(3) To assemble basic data on ore reserves of quality too low to merit 
beneficiation by present techniques, but which probably could meet purchase 
requirements by improved beneficiation. 

(4) To increase the frequency of onsite supervision and regulation of 
development and production operations to assure adherence to established 
conservation principles. 


(ce) Mineral classification 

The estimate of $865,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—This is a continuing subactivity responsible for determining 
Federal land areas to be withdrawn from entry for purposes of mineral investi- 
gation and subsequently classifying the lands as being mineral or nonmineral in 
character, and initiating orders for restoration or release of such lands from 
withdrawal. 

Under the mineral-leasing laws, determination and definition of the “known 
geologie Structures” of producing oil and gas fields are the basis for discrimina- 
tion between lands subject to lease by application or by competitive bidding. 
For each such lease application the branch determines whether the land sought is 
within the known geologie structure of a producing field. It also is responsible 
for renorting to the Bureau of Land Management all first discoveries of oil and 
gas under application-tyne leases, and discoveries of new oil or gas fields, or 
deposits, pursuant to applicable laws for their effect on rental and royalty liabili- 
ties. Comparable classification activities are performed involving lands valuable 
for coal, oil shale, phosphate, potash, sodium, ete., under the mineral-leasing 
laws, 

The primary objectives of this subacivity are (1) the determination, from 
geological data and evidence, of the actual or probable presence of mineral 
deposits of value in specific tracts or parcels of public land anywhere in the 
United States or its Territories; (2) the protection of such mineral estates (hy 
tinely notice, withdrawal, or classification) from inadvertent disposal under 
honmineral land laws; (3) the promotion of the exploration and development of 
such estates under applicable provisions of the Federal mining or mineral-leasing 
laws; and (4) the prompt provision, to the administrative and supervising 
agencies involved in such development, of the geologic determinations and counsel 
requisite to the effective discharge of their responsibilities. 

The continued increase in industrialization of many of the Western States 
and the expanding economy of the country at large have resulted in an increasing 
demand for land and mineral resources in the public land States west of the 
Mississipni River. The demand for minerals and fuels has therefore stimulated 
the search and development of leasable minerals on Federal and Indian lands. 
Interest in acquired and public lands in States east of the Mississippi River also 
remains active. Mineral land classification, being an essential function in the 
administration of the mineral-leasing laws applicable to Federal lands, is of 
particular importance if this Nation is to derive optimum benefits from the devel- 
opment and production of the deposits of oil, gas, oil shale, coal, phosphate, and 
sodium underlying its leasable lands. 

(1) Water and power classification 

The estimate of $235,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—This is a continuing subactivity having as its primary objec- 
tive the conservation of waterpower by the prevention of adverse use or disposal 
of public lands potentially valuable as waterpower and storage sites. This 
obiective is attained by classification and reservation of such lands with provi 
sion for other limited uses of the lands pending actual development or concurrent 
With such development. The maps and reports which are the basis for such 
Classification provide a valuable preliminary to efficient development by serving 
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to locate and publicize potential waterpower and storage sites. Such data are 
widely used by industry in preliminary planning to determine the feasibility of 
proposed projects. These maps and reports are also used as a basis for Classi- 
fication of the lands and to supply information to the Bureau of Land Manage 
ment, the Federal Power Commission, and other Government agencies on applica- 
tions to use the reserved lands for other than powersite purposes. The maps and 
reports are also made available to the public as aids to the location, appraisal, 
and development of the waterpower resources of the country. 

Timely preparation of suitable river survey maps is important. Delays in 
such preparation can prove very costly. If such maps are available showing the 
location of potential power and reservoir sites, structures such as railroads, 
highways, bridges, mills, and other buildings can be located so as not to 
interfere with future waterpower development. Without such maps the struc 
tures will increase the cost or may even prevent the ultimate construction of the 
power projects. 

A review of existing records indicates that there remain from 15,000 to 20,00 
miles of streams which require mapping of standard accuracy at a scale no 
smaller than 1:24,000 in order to appraise their waterpower and storage values 
and to permit the classification of the public lands involved. This estimate 
includes extensive areas in Alaska. 


(e) Federal Petroleum Board 

The estimate of $209,600 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—This is a continuing subactivity responsible for supporting 
the conservation activities of the oil-producing States by prohibiting interstate 
shipment of oil produced in violation of State oil proration laws. Examiners, 
by gaging lease production, by inspections of leasehold operations, by lease visits, 
by checking pipelines, feeder lines, or tank batteries, and by interviewing lease 
employees, lessees, operators, or Well service company employees, and by pains. 
takingly checking all records of production and shipments, detect violations 
of the State proration laws. Following the preliminary investigation and formal 
docketing of the case, the Board of Examiners make a full-scale investigation, 
take depositions, and prepare the case against the violator for submission 
through departmental channels to the Attorney General for prosecution. 

One of the principal duties of the Board is to see that the oil producers 
maintain proper records of oil production and its disposition, and that pre 
scribed reports are filed with the Board. By means of these required records 
and reports the Board maintains a reasonably accurate knowledge of the pre 
duction of oil, the products derived therefrom, and its transportation in inter 
state commerce. 

This subactivity received an increase of $52,200 during fiscal year 1958 to 
cover expenses and employment of additional examiners. The employment of 
four additional examiners during fiscal year 1958 and of two examiners during 
the current year will utilize that increase, and will permit some attention to 
investigations and the enforcement of regulations of conservation agencies, and 
the compliance therewith by operators, in States other than Texas, Louisiana, 
and two counties in New Mexico, to which the Board has been confined. 

An increase in the average workload is anticipated during 1959 and 1960. 
As of July 1, 1958, there were 13 cases in process, 6 under investigation, 1 under 
report preparation, 1 before the Attorney General, and 5 before U.S. attorneys. 

The following table reflects some of the facets of the enforcement activities 
of the Federal Petroleum Board during the past 5 fiscal years: 





1954 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 

Number of fields visited ___- - sinc inc Sei 757 | 645 | 659 423 | 482 
Number of leases visited, checked, inspected, or | 

gaged...__. savin os te eae Sesbecenwent 8,253 | 7, 207 5,503 | 4, 923 | 5, 266 
Number of field interviews. ...---.-- Shee : 1,119 | 1, 193 | R08 938 1, 184 
RD nc eo ects $21,425 | $86, 400 $14, 400 $52,100 | $120, 576 
Number of cases involved._...........---....----... 5 8 6 6 10 
TN een oa aa Laces _ $150,000 | $140,000 $149,200 $147,400 | $187, 781 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 





The program objectivities under this activity are (1) the enforcement of 
mineral conservation laws and regulations applicable to the public domain and 
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collection and accounting for royalties due the United States from production 
on leased public lands; (2) classification of public lands as to their mineral 
and waterpower potential to assure optimum use of such lands; and (3) enforce- 
ment of the Connally “Hot Oil” Act prohibiting interstate or international 
shipment of petroleum produced in violation of State conservation laws. 

Royalties from production, as shown graphically on page GS-41, are an index 
to the value of this program. 

There is a definite working relationship between the supervisory functions and 
the land classification functions. Increases in the workload of the one group 
are always accompanied by a correlated increase in the workload trend for the 
other group. The Geological Survey has been performing an integrated con- 
servation of lands and minerals function since 1925. During the 33 interven- 
ing years, the volume of work has increased steadily and substantially. The 
constancy and the magnitude of that increase in the business handled in recent 
years, and the funds available for these functions, are shown on the graphic 
charts and tables on pages GS-41 to 45, inclusive. 

The measurable workload (see chart, p. GS-42) has increased nearly 200 per- 
cent in the decade 1950-59. During the same period funds have increased only 
121 percent, while the purchasing power of those funds, in terms of manpower, 
have increased only 49 percent. 


INCREASE FOR SUPERVISING OIL, GAS, AND MINING LEASES 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need of the increase of $125,000 for super- 
vising oil and gas leases. 

Mr. Noran. I think perhaps the most graphic illustration of the 
need is presented by the tabulation which I have before me showing 
the increases in the production of oil and in the tonnage of ore mined 
from the public, acquired, and Indian lands and from the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

In 1958, for example, the estimated production of oil from these 
lands amounted to 208 million barrels, an increase of approximately 
25 percent over the 1957 production of 180 million barrels. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the basis for the increase of $25,000 requested 
for supervision of mining leases ¢ 

Mr. Noitan. That $25,000 is designed to make it possible for us to do 
a better job of supervising the operations on mineral-producing lands 
and to speed up the process of calculating and collecting the royalties 
that become due on that production. 

In 1958, for example, we collected from both oil production and 
mineral production a total of just under $100 million in royalties. 

There will be 187,000 leases, wells, and mines and other properties 
under our supervision in 1959, and the estimated figure for 1960 is 
205,000. 

The graph shows the rate at which these responsibilities are in- 
creasing. 

The workload is putting a very heavy burden on the small staff that 
has the responsibility of both supervising the drilling and other oper- 
ations, as well as calculating and collecting the royalties. 


G aK — . 
YENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now consider “General administration” for 
which $1,281,000 is budgeted in 1960, the same as 1959. 
Insert pages 46 and 47 in the record. 





( G erola fratio 
Amo \ int Estinat Increase (+ 
Su cll 4) Vali ] 1960 or 
1958 1959 decrease (+ 
(a) Executive direction and administratior $1, 316, 928 $1, 281, 000 $1, 281, 009 
(5) Special-purpose buildings. - 1, 139, 613 
Total . ; 2, 456, 541 1, 281, 000 , 281, 000 


(a) Eaeecutive direction and administration 

The estimate of $1,281,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity provides for the executive direction and over- 
all management of the Geological Survey, as well as such essential services as 
organization and management, budgeting, accounting, voucher examination, in- 
ternal audit, payroll, personnel, purchasing, property control, mail, and mes 
senger. 

The work is financed from funds appropriated directly and by an assessment 
against reimbursements from other Federal agencies and certain nongovern- 
mental sources. Because of an expected reduction in the reimbursable program 
(other than cooperation with the States, which is not assessable for general 
administrative purposes), a reduction in administrative services is contemplated. 
Total funds for executive direction and administration, compared with the 
entire program of the Geological Survey, follow: 





Actnal Estimate Estimate Increase 
1958 1959 1960 (+) or de- 
crease (- 
Direct appropriation $1,3 #28 | $1,281, 000 | $1, 281,000 
Assessment against anticipated reimbursements from 
other Federal agencies and miscellaneous non-Federal | 
sources 124, 688 445, 400 411, 400 | — $34, 0% 
Total 1, 741, 616 1, 726, 400 1, 692, 400 —34, 0M 
Total survey program (excludes direct State payments 58, 638, 722 | 62, 557,600 | 62,709,690 | +152, 000 
Percentage general administration to total 2.97 2. 76 2.70 | —. 06 


1 Includes $98,582 for Oifice of Public Inquiries. In subsequent years this function will be financed by al 
activities under ‘Distribution of maps and reports, public inquiries, and related funetions” (see p. GS-51) 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


During fiscal year 1958, a contract was let for the construction of building No. 
3, of the Menlo Park, Calif., Field Center. It is expected the building will be 
ready for occupancy by July 1959. 


SHIFT OF ACTIVITY FROM ADMINISTRATIVE TO PROGRAM FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee disallowed the increase of $90,000 re- 
quested for “Administration” in connection with the 1959 supplemen- 
tal bill. The investigators report that the Office of Public Inquiries, 
which has been financed at a cost of $100,000 a year under “General 
administration” was shifted last August to program funds. This in- 
creased funds for “Administration” by $100,000, 

Why was this action taken when the committee had refused an in- 
crease for administration / 

Mr. Nouan. In answering this, sir, I would like to begin with 4 
dollar figure. 
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The direct appropriation for our Administrative Division repre- 
sents only a part of the cost of that unit. In the past, as I think you 
know, we have assessed transferred funds a proportionate amount. 
With the decrease in transferred funds, and an increase last year of 
a million dollars in cooperative funds, none of which are subject. to 
assessment, we were faced with a decreasing amount of money and 
an increasing workload. At the same time, I would like to make clear 
at this point that none of the supplemental funds, that is the $1,500,000 
for long-range minerals program, were used for the administrative 
program. I have the project sheets here which show that. 

Mr. Kirwan. None were used for that? 

Mr. Notan. None of it was used for that. We did have the prob- 
lem of taking care of an increased workload and accomplished this by 
increased efficiency. I have with me figures which I will be glad to 
put into the rec ord showing that there ‘has been not only no increase 
inemployment in the Administrative Division but an actual decrease 
inemployment and a decrease in funds 

Mr. Kirwan. At this point you should have checked with the com- 
mittee and kept them advised on this. 

Mr. Noxan. If I had realized this, sir, 1 would have done so. We 
made no increase in personnel: no additional individuals were em- 
ploved. 

Mr. Kirwan. The investigators discovered this and pointed out 
that the shift appeared questionable in light of the committee’s action 
in disallowing the increase. 

Mr. Notan. I am sorry it seemed this way. I am afraid that it 
seemed to me that it was not a change. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. On the record. 





FINANCING OF DIVISION AND BRANCH HEADQUARTERS 


The investigator’s report states that there is a lack of a uniform 
method of financing expenses of division and branch headquarters 
operations. For example, one division assesses all funds 4.5 percent ; 
another charges from ¢ to 45 percent on funds, except those received 
from State and local governments. 

Please comment on this _ of a uniform charge. 

Mr. Notan. One of the reasons for this difference lies in the policy 
which we have followed for many years in regard to administrative 
assessments against State funds. Other causes for such differences 
lie in the different nature of activities carried out with transferred or 
repay funds. Some of these require assessments to cover costs of 
laboratory services, or for the cost of publication; others, such as the 
exploratory drilling that was done for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion are, by agreement with the agency requesting the work, exempted 
from such’ assessments. But on the whole, our major problems on 
assessments have concerned the cooperative funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. The divisions do not follow a uniform practice. 

Mr. Notan. We have tried at times to seek funds that would help 
us meet. these administrative costs resulting from the State cooperative 
program. I believe that somewhere around 10 years ago we proposed 


36292—59 14 
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to this committee that there be an item added to our regular appro- 
priation that would permit us to meet such administrative costs. 

The background is this: When the cooperative program started a 
great many years ago, an agreement was reached—I think again with 
the full knowledge of the committee—that we would avoid many 
problems in our relationships with the States by agreeing that we 
would not assess any of the Federal funds appropriated for coopera- 
tive work for Bureau-level administrative charges if the States also 
would not make any administrative charges against their contribu- 
tions. At the time when the program was relatively small, this did 
not present very many problems, but. as the program has grown 
larger, it has resulted in some very diflicult problems. 

Mr. Kirwan. It does present a lot of problems ? 

Mr. Notan. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Nouan. I think I know to what this refers. It represents a 
different problem than that provided by cooperative funds. Larger 
assessments are made against those activities that require a great deal 
of supporting laboratory and library work, as well as preparation of 
reports for publication. Some of the projects undertaken for other 
agencies by the Geologic Division are of such a nature that the actual 
field costs represent only a small amount of the total cost to the Divi- 
sion. The field costs are represented by salaries and field expenses; 
but if the project requires a comprehensive research program and 
subsequent report, there must be chemical analyses, mineralogic, petro- 
graphic, and X-ray study, as well as fossil identification. Further, 
such projects require the use of, and hence should support, the Survey 
Library which is one of the most comprehensive of its kind in the 
world. Such activities require specialized personnel and expensive 
equipment, and we have felt that they should be supported by assess- 
ments rather than doing it some other way. 





INTERNAL INSPECTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. The GAO report for 1955 recommended that a vigor- 
ous internal audit or inspection program be developed as required 
by the Budget and Accounting Act. 

The Chief Inspector’s Office had one employee in 1954, exclusive of 
secretaries, and it has not been increased since. The Chief Inspector 
has not yet visited every field office, and his audits have not included 
any large organizational units, property management, or accounting. 

What is being done to set up a more effective audit program ? 

Mr. Notan. Mr. M. E. Young has been designated Chief Inspector 
of the Geological Survey. He performs internal audits of Survey 
offices under the cognizance of the staff coordinator, who has been 
designated the inspection officer of the Survey. The Chief of each 
of the Divisions of the Survey has been designated as a deputy inspec- 
tion officer for his Division. : 

Audit of the scientific and technical aspects of the work of the 
Geological Survey is a continuing and important part of the responsi- 
bilities of the professional staff of the Survey at all administrative 
levels. I regard it personally as a major part of my responsibility, 
just as it is of Mr. Baker’s, Mr. Lyddan’s, and the division chiefs to 
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aake reviews and audits both in the field and in the offices. We spend 
yerhaps as much as one-quarter of our time in fulfilling responsibili- 
ties of this type. , 

Mr. Young has made internal audits of the business affairs of 150 
offices of the Geological Survey since 1955, including the Bureau’s 
large installation at Rolla, Mo. About 50 have not been audited by 
him, although shortly he will have been to all of them. Thus far 
he has not made intensive audits of the offices at two of the main 
Geld centers in Menlo Park, Calif., and in Denver, Colo., because 
the management work of the offices at each of those locations already 
has the advantage of the services and of the review of a management 
officer. 

I think that the report made to the committee emphasizes the 
type of audit performed by Mr. Young and perhaps does not include 
a sufficient explanation of our widespread, continuous, and effective 
audit of professional work. Although I believe Mr. Young’s work 
has been carried out effectively and adequately, I propose he look into 
the desirability of supplementing the activity of his office by request- 
ing each division chief to designate a member of his staff to assist in 
the inspection program. 


CHARGES ON BASIS OF AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. The investigative staff found that the practice of 
charging expenses to accounts on a basis of availability of funds, 
rather than work performed, still exists. 

For example, some salaries are charged to a project without re- 
gard to whether the employee actually worked on that project. Why 
cannot this be corrected so we know funds are being expended only 
for the purpose for which appropriated ? 

Mr. Nouan. This, also, has been the subject of review this past 
year. The particular type of problem that is mentioned in the audit 
report involves, if I remember correctly, almost exclusively a number 
of small individual items in the water resource cooperative program. 

We have a number of agreements which amount individually, per- 
haps, to $500 or $1,000, and represent the cost of maintaining a 
single gaging station, or a single well record. 
_We have been trying to bring this situation under control for some 
time. A directive was sent to all the offices involved directing that this 
practice be terminated. I think that this will not be the problem in 
the future that it has been. The basic problem is one that goes much 
deeper than this. I believe we need to establish a working capital fund 
and to have authority to use these funds in such a way that they can 
be grouped and the accounting problem simplified. The various proj- 
ects in the work program of the Water Resources Division are closely 
interrelated in that each one contributes to a knowledge of the water 
resources of the Nation. Even though specific projects are financed 
from many different sources of funds the information obtained from 
all projects is available to and benefits all contributors to the overall 
program. For this reason it is felt that the logical approach to the 
problem is to carry out the total program on a consolidated basis with 
financial support of specific projects based on the best estimates possi- 
ble. This is the premise upon which we have requested legislative 
authority for a working capital fund in order to simplify accounting. 
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We have prepared such a bill, with the assistance of the GAO, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and Interior Department officers, and hope that 
it will be passed by the Congress. It would tremendously simplify 
our problem of handling large numbers of individually small coopera- 
tive accounts. 

\PPROVAL OF TRAVEL EXPENSE 


Mr. Kirwa». The investigative staff found that travel vouchers 
do not require approval by the traveler’s supervisor before being sub- 
mitted to the voucher audit unit in Washington. As he is in the best 
position to pass on the accuracy and reasonableness of the voucher, 
why is not his review required / 

Mr. Noxan. I am afraid I will have to ask to provide a statement 
for the record on that, sir: because I am. not familiar with it. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right; provide a statement on that if you will. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 

Travel authorizations in the Geological Survey are approved by, or on 
the recommendation of, the traveler’s supervisor, under proper delegation of 
authority and in accordance with the Standard Government Travel Regula- 
tions. Those regulations provide that “all travel shall be either authorized 
or approved by the head of the agency or by an official to whom such authority 
has been properly delegated” (italic supplied). Where the regulations require 
specific approval of certain types of travel expenses, the voucher is approved 
by the supervisor. The Survey's procedures, including the preaudit of the 
voucher and its validation with the travel authorization by our Administra- 
tive Division, is consistent with the Standard Government Travel Regulations, 

Although approval of the voucher is not mandatory, additional administra- 
tive control by the supervisor is exercised at his discretion by (a) requiring a 
copy of the expense voucher from the traveler; (0) review of the ledger which 
lists the various expenses by individual and object class: or (c) prior approval 
of the voucher. 

The purpose of this procedure is twofold: (1) to relieve the scientist of as 
much of the administrative detail as possible in the control of his project; and, 
(2) to have the employee reimbursed as soon as possible for expenses he has 
incurred as a result of his travel. 


PROPERTY INVENTORIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Property inventory is taken each year only by those 
employees who have property charged to them. The report is criti- 
cal of this practice, and believes inventory should be taken by disinter- 
ested employees or at least that spot checks should be made by others. 
For example, the Survey’s Chief Inspector found inventory errors 
in 17 out of 30 field installations he visited in 1958. 

Will you please comment on that ? 

Mr. Notan. I am not completely informed on this matter. To 
some extent, it is also a problem that is complicated by our State co- 
operative programs. In a number of them property has been bought 
from State funds, and in effect, title resided with the State. 

In other instances, projects financed by transferred or repay funds, 
property has been purchased from such funds; and we have acquired 
custody of quite a times which have not ever been solely the prop- 


erty of the Survey. However, we are attempting to simplify this 
matter by clearing title to them, and putting t} 
have madea great ‘deal of progress in doing that. 

I have asked that a review be made this coming year of possible 
methods by which we can attain greater flexibility in the handling 
of numerous small property accounts. 


1em on our books. We 
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USE OF EXCESS PROPERTY 


Mr. Kirwan. The report states the divisions have no system for 
las excess property, and making it available to other units in 
the agency. Six items on hand in Denver were in excess quantities. 
One of these items, alidades, cost $125 to $383 each, and 87 were not 
used during the 1958 season. Yet another division was short, and had 
to purchase some of these items at a cost of $2,880. 

Mr. Notan. We have recognized that improvements can be made 
in utilizing property that becomes excess to a division’s needs and 
as I mentioned in replying to the previous question, the matter is 

nder review and remedial steps will be taken to consolidate all non- 
expendable property at the bureau level. We will then be able to 
determine requirements and recognize excess needs on a bureauwide 
basis. 

[ would, however, like to mention the apparent excess of various 
items in the Topographic Division that was referred to in the report. 
Much of this was built up several years ago when the Division had 
about 200 more employees than it has now. 

In regard to the alidades, through improvement of our technical 
instrumentation, we have been modifying the alidades which were 
on hand to a modern type self-reading, or self-indexing, form. This 
has been done in our Denver shop on a backlog basis. I should like 
to submit a report on the alidade situation for the record. 


CONVERSION FROM OLD TO NEW TYPE ALIDADE 


In the last 2 years a new type of alidade has been developed, using a pendulum 
device (in place of a spirit level) to level the index marker. The device is 
available as a unit which can be attached to the older-type alidades, or as part 
of a completely new instrument. Time studies show that a reading may be 
made with a pendulum alidade in about half the time required with the older 
type. Shop and field tests have proved that the pendulum unit is more sensitive 
than the previously used bubble and that the accuracy of readings is materially 
improved. This improved accuracy is especially desirable in current field opera- 
tions such as field sketching of 5-foot contours and supplemental control sur- 
veys. Pendulum alidades have, therefore, made the older types virtually 
obsolete. 

The new alidade and the older alidade with a pendulum conversion unit 
each have certain technical advantages over the other, and present plans are 
to provide each operating area with the type best suited to the local require- 
ments. Our latest survey on these requirements indicates a need for about 
equal numbers of new and converted instruments. The conversion program is 
contingent on the availability of funds and at this time is about one-third com- 
plete. It is difficult to forecast at what specific date the conversion program 
can be completed. 


TOPOGRAPHIC DIVISION’S NORMAL ALIDADE REQUIREMENT 


In August 1958 the Division had 419 engineers on field assignments. At 
least 400 of them required alidades. However, the number of engineers assigned 
to the field may vary considerably, but the above figure represents a probable 
average. The Division also has about SO supervisory engineers who must be 
equipped with alidades, although they use them only occasionally for minor 
revision, for checking the work of subordinates, and for instruction purposes. 
Field project offices usually keep an extra alidade on hand for replacement in 
case of accident to or malfunctioning of a field engineer’s alidade. This ac- 
counts for an average of 20 instruments. Thus, to equip the field force, a total 
of about 500 alidades is required. The Divisions has a policy of having all 
alidades returned to the shop once a year for cleaning and maintenance pur- 
poses, Thus, a reserve of 15 percent above the number actually in use is re- 
quired to keep the maintenance program in operation. This accounts for a 
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normal operating requirement of 575. In addition 50 alidades are being taken 
out of operation to be equipped with pendulum conversion units now on order, 
These alidades will be out of service for at least 6 months and about the same 
number will be out of operation until the program is completed. Thus, a total 
of 625 alidades are needed for. normal field operations and to continue the 
conversion program. 
SURVEY OF EXISTING STOCK 

Present controlled property records Show that the Topographic Division has 
763 alidades. The records are incomplete in some minor details for some of the 
older alidades, such as makers’ names and serial number, so the following num- 
bers may be subject to minor revision. 





Alidades on loan to other divisions, in use by the staff for research, ete_- 33 
Tener Orme Ar SNDUIO SWING ook oe eine cee eek enee ni cite 12 
I ie REN nne mn oowaee 718 
ST ec ea a cad anamnestic eieive eee 763 
Working stock : 
SORT NRNE Se ee ease au b kan suw Gane ae 19 
ee pe ae eS we Eo Sous Sea idee eee 5 
Ieee Se ne nh i at atk magma 47 
ROE I Oe ODRORNOD oe cea eaten ae omer 71 
area nN a ieee Ree 195 
ar cE “ST INE os nn awe cence 452 
POO ir eS URN a aise a a as ate ire tea Sinaia ei 18 
Onemtine roukinoments Tram AbGvve....... 653 ee oc 325 
aS nO NN i a es le 98 


1Conversion units for pendulum operation are not available for these alidades. 
PLANS FOR DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS ALIDADES 


We have been advised by our region engineers as to the number of alidades 
in each area that may be considered surplus, as follows: 


EI > eM a) fe ova denboncaw iat eee 19 
I NEI a PU OIE EROS cree ae I ae i a an eaeine 9 
Rocky Mountain : 
See a a a Ba ee ee ke 8 
Sa eR ee ee oe ee ete 8 
-acific: 
ee ke a at Ps a a Se es 5 
a ard en ee a 
Pe a ht ee ee re eee ae 8f 


These alidades will be offered for sale as soon as possible. We are continuing 
our study of requirements for and locations of alidades and will offer the re 
maining 14 of the apparent surplus for sale as soon as the information is avail- 
able. Also, as older alidades are replaced by new ones, and when our conversion 
program is completed, additional sales will be made. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Norrewt. Mr. Director, I have been looking over your statement 
since I have been in the committee this afternoon. 

, : ; : 

The Geological Survey has been and is one of my very pet projects. 
I think you have always done a good job, or tried to. You have not 
been extravagant in the handling of your money, and I want. to con- 
gratulate you on that. 

Now, I notice the appropriation for the current year is about the 
same as you are asking for in 1960. There is an increase, but not much 
percentagewise. There are two items about which I want to ask you, 
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and that will be all because I think the chairman has done a good job 
in asking the questions, and you have done a good job in answering. 


WATER NEEDS OF THE NATION 


I would like for you to elaborate, if you will, regarding the water 
needs of our country. 

Now, I live, of course, in the southern part of our Nation. All of 
the water east of the Continental Divide from Canada on down has 
to come eventually through my section of the country, and flow into 
the Gulf of Mexico or the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norretn. You say here in your statement today that the grow- 
ing needs for water—and they are indeed great—must be met by our 
society if we are to have the progress that we desire. 

I know you are an expert regarding the water needs of the Nation. 


BETTER CONTROL AND UTILIZATION OF WATER 


Am I correct when I say that every drop of water that falls from 
the heavens anywhere in the United States, north, east, west, and 
south, if possible ought to be kept where it falls? 

Mr. Nouan. I think the ideal, sir, would be—if you would not mind 
my rephrasing it—to utilize it where it falls because I think one of 
the problems 

Mr Norre.ti. Well, can we not do more, Mr. Director, than we are 
presently doing ? 

Mr. Nouan. I think we can, sir, and what I have in mind is to 
improve our utilization of water. We need to know more about the 
behavior of surface streams and of ground-water supplies. 

Mr. Norrevi. It appears to me that a great Nation like ours ought 
to be able to better control and utilize a large portion of the surplus 
water that falls in the northern section of the country and then it 
would not flow down into the ocean and be wasted. 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norre.u. In the future we are going to have to have more water 
for industry and for everything. 

Mr. Notan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrevu. I have been greatly interested in flood contro] because 
I thought when we collected water, when we have too much, whether 
itbe in New York or Maine or anywhere north in our Nation, it would 
be available when we do not have enough. 

I suppose that is true everywhere in the country, but I do think we 
ought to be doing a better job of collecting the water as it falls, and 
when it falls, so it can be better controlled and utilized. 

Has there been any new thinking along that line ? 

_ Mr. Nonan. Yes, sir. I think we are doing some work along that line 
In your own State. 
Mr. Norreuu. Yes. 





RECHARGE OF UNDERGROUND AQUIFERS 


Mr. Noian. The studies that we are making in the State of Ar- 
kansas on the recharge of our underground aquifers will, we ex- 
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pect, help us to utihze surplus eas rs, that Is surplus surface 
waters, that otherwise would fiow down to the ocean, by storing them 
in perme: ab le roc ‘k f« yeynie itions be low th ie sur fac c. The project is de- 
signed to give us a better understanding of the factors that affect 
the rate of rech: arge into different types of sands or silts that underlie 
the surface. me 

We have similar projects in other parts of the country. I believe 
that “recharge” may be one of the most effective means of using avail- 
able water supplies wisely. It permits us to utilize excess supplies 
and store them in a place where we can call on them when the need 
arises. 

Mr. Norreti. Well, I appreciate what you say in regard to Ar. 
kansas, of course. 

It might be well, Mr. Director, if you would put in the record what 
you have done all over our Nation, as well as in Arkansas, regarding 
your efforts to conserve surplus water ou re it falls. If you will do 
that to the extent you can, I will be very happy to have such informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Novan. I will be very happy, sir, to do that. You realize, of 
course, that we are not a construction agency. We do not build dams 
or other water control structures but we have contributed greatly, I 
believe, to the effective planning of such structures through our studies 
on evaporation and other forms of water loss. I shall be happy te 
have such a statement prepared for you. 





WATER CONSERVATION 


Mr. Norrevt. I am sure you have studied the question of trying to 
conserve the water where it actually falls, whether it is in one State or 
another. Water is needed by all of those States, and it looks to me 
as if it ismaybe the duty and the job of the Geological Survey to make 
a very comprehensive study and try to find out ways and means of 
collecting the water where it falls. 

Some say when we have a flood control bill that that is just a waste 
of money. Of course, I know it is not. I do not mean to connect that 
with what I have just said, but wherever water falls, whether it is in 
Arkansas or whether it is in Pennsylvania or anywhere, if it can be 
collected and used more efficiently, what a great help it would be. 

Mr. Noran. Yes, sir. 

(‘The information follows :) 


WATER CONSERVATION 


In indicating what the Geological Survey is doing to conserve water where it 
falls, we would like to take the opportunity to point out that the conservation 
of water depends only in part in holding the water where it falls. In the grand 
pattern by which water moves from the atmosphere to the land and thence in 
part through streamflow to the ocean to be reevaporated to the atmosphere, it is 
necessary to recognize that it is nature’s scheme to have some water moved by 
each of the various routes from atmosphere to the earth's surface and back to the 
atmosphere. If all of the water returned to the atmosphere from the _ place 
where it fell as precipitation, or in other words, if the water were held where 
it fell, its return to the atmosphere would have to be accomplished through the 
mechanism of evaporation and transpiration, and as a result there would be 
essentially no streamflow. The flow of streams is maintained during nonstoril 
periods by the gradual draining out of water which has been infiltrated into the 
soil and the rocks. Streamflow during storm periods is augmented by water 
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which flows directly to channels over the surface of the ground. Both of these 
mechanisms are inherent in nature’s scheme of maintaining the circulation of 
water from atmosphere to earth and back. 

The conservation of water depends, therefore, on wise utilization of the re- 
source as it passes through these various paths set up by natural physical laws. 
It is in this respect, therefore, that the work of the Geological Survey is aimed 
to further the wise utilization and conservation of the water resource through 
the understanding of these basic natural laws within which man can make 
modifications but the laws themselves are immutable. It is in this sense, there- 
fore, that the following paragraphs attempt to explain briefly how the work of the 
Geological Survey is an essential contribution to man’s ability to conserve water. 
For a more complete discussion of this subject than is possible here, I refer you 
to a recent publication of the Geological Survey, Circular 402, “Water and the 
Conservation Movement,” by Luna B. Leopold, Chief of the Water Resources 
Division of the survey. This publication is an example which indicates that the 
Survey is indeed concerned with water conservation and our publications reflect 
this concern, 

Whatever words and ideas one uses to define water conservation, a common 
denominator of all is that water conservation requires the intelligent application 
of the accumulated knowledge to the management of water. Thus, fundamental 
to water conservation is the use cf water facts to solve water problems. These 
facts are, of course, of many kinds. The Geological Survey contributes greatly 
to the necessary body of water facts, specifically those regarding surface and 
ground water resources, the quality of these resources, and the hydrologic princi- 
ples essential to the application of these facts in the solution of water problems. 

The wise development and use of water can only be accomplished if we know 
how it occurs. This is the reasoning behind the entire Geological Survey pro- 
gram of gaging streams, investigating ground water occurrence, observing the 
quality of the available water, and the many other related activities. 

Though water is constantly flowing to the oceans it is being replaced by rain- 
fall. The amount of water which falls each year as precipitation averages about 
30 inches for the continental United States. That is, the water falling annually 
as precipitation would cover the whole area of the country to a depth of about 
21 feet. 

Part of this water sinks into the ground and parts run off the surface, collects 
in stream channels, and flows to the sea. Much of that which sinks into the 
ground is taken up by plants and returned to the atmosphere by transpiration 
through the leaves. Part of the water sinks deep enough into the ground to add 
to the free water of the saturated zone. The top of the saturated zone is what 
iscalled the water table. 

The amount of water that is returned to the atmosphere by direct evaporation 
and by the transpiration of plants is a large percentage of the total which falls. 
Only about one-fourth of the precipitation that falls over the country reaches 
the sea in the form of runoff. If three-quarters of the rain which falls returns 
to the atmosphere without flowing through rivers to the sea, is it wasted? 
Certainly not entirely, for from that three-quarters comes the water used to 
grow forests and agricultural crops—all the living green plants which are 
necessary to maintain life and to provide the organic materials we wear, the 
food we eat, the lumber we build with, and other organic things which we need 
and which moderate our climate. 

Let us look at the other one-quarter of the water which is not held where it 
falls but flows in rivers to the sea. Isit wasted? 

The water that flows down our streams toward the sea is not lost enroute, 
for it may be picked up by many users. It may be made to serve man’s need 
and returned to the stream from which it came, ready for the next downstream 
user to utilize it for yet another set of needs. 

Water is a resource which we call renewable. In the general case, water is 
constantly flowing into the oceans and is being replaced by rainfall. Yet in 
Specific cases, the rate of renewal of the available supplies is so slow that use 
of the supply constitutes, for practical purposes, a mining of the supply in the 
Same general sense that metals, or oil and coal are mined. In other areas 
the rate of renewal is so rapid that a basic problem in water management is 
the adaptation of water use to the vagaries of a continuously varying supply. 

In water conservation, then, it is important that we know in specific cases 
whether we are dealing with the problem of adapting use to the varying supply 
or with the problem of mining the resource. The programs of the Geological 
Survey are designed to give us this essential understanding of the problems with 
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which we deal and to supply the essential facts and principles with which to 
solve these problems. 

In many areas of the West where a principal problem is the management of 
a small supply, our program is designed to assist ranchers on lands in the public 
domain to find water for their local use and thus to increase the utilization 
of a scarce resource. 

In the vicinity of many cities our appraisal of water supply and water demands 
contributes invaluably to the orderly development of the manageable supply, 
Too, data on floods collected in the normal course of our operations contributes 
importantly to the planning for intelligent use of lands of high value adjacent to 
the streams flowing through our cities. 

In addition to the usefulness of flood data in urban planning, highway engi- 
neers throughout the United States are looking to these data to provide the 
basis for engineering determinations of the economical and safe designs for 
bridges that will pass effectively the water traffic under them as well as the 
automobile traffic over them. 

These, and many other examples which could be cited, constitute, in the 
aggregate, the program of the Water Resources Division of the Geological 
Survey. We believe that this program is a vital contribution to the Nation’s 
effort in water conservation, and a program for the solution of our water 
problems. 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


Mr. Denton. What do you mean by 714- and 15-minute maps? 

Mr. Noran. This is some of our jargon, I am afraid. The figures 
refer to minutes of latitude and longitude: 15 minutes means that the 
map includes an area that is 15 minutes of latitude north and south 
and 15 minutes of longitude east and west. It includes, on the aver- 
age, about 220 square miles. The 7.5-minute map is one that includes 
7.5 minutes of latitude by 7.5 minutes of longitude and has a total area 
of about 60 square miles. 

These two series of maps are on different scales. The 15-minute 
maps are on a scale approximately 1 mile to an inch, and the 7.5-minute 
maps are on ascale of 2,000 feet to the inch. 


QUALITY OF WATER 


Mr. Denron. In your water conservation work, do you work with 
the Public Health Laboratory at Cincinnati in the work which they 
are doing in preventing the pollution of streams, or is there a conflict 
there in any way? 

Mr. Noran. I do not think there is any conflict, sir. We both are 
concerned with the quality of water. T he Survey has been for a great 
many years collecting information on the chemical and phy sical 
quality of the water, the sediment load- 

Mr. Denton. You mean the Public H salth Service ? 

Mr. Notan. No, sir: the Geological Survey. We collect informa- 
tion on the mineral content of water and on the sediment load. The 
Public Health Service, on the other hand, is concerned primarily with 
the pollution caused by human or industrial wastes—something we 
do not do. The two activities supplement one another. 

We have been working quite closely with the Public Health Service 
in developing programs that are not overlapping. Many of our 
hydrologists work closely with Public Health Service people at the 
center in Cincinnati and elsewhere. We had a meeting here just yes- 
terday to discuss methods of still further integrating the work so that 
there would be better utilization of the results on both sides. 
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POLLUTION OF STREAMS 


Mr. Denon. It seems to me that pollution of our streams, especially 
commercially, now is probably one of the most serious water problems 
we have in the country today. 

Mr. Novan. It is one we have been concerned with for quite a few 
years. 

One of the major factors in regulating stream pollution is through 
control of streamflow. For example, a given amount of industrial 
waste discharged into a stream during per riods of low flow may result 
in pollution so high as to be deleterious. On the other hand, if the 
same amount of waste is discharged during periods of high flow, or if 
the stream is so regulated that the flow never falls below a articular 
minknum amount, “this same amount of pollution may not din consid- 
ered by the health people as a hazard. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, that would probably be true with chemi- 
cals and natural refuse, but when we get mechanical refuse and things 
caused by nuclear materials deposited i in the streams, the flow of the 
stream does not do very much good. 

Mr. Notan. This is one of the reasons we have been working both in 
our Geologic and Water Resources Divisions with the Reactor Devel- 
opment Division of the Atomic Energy Commission on methods for 
disposing of reactor wastes. I think “hearings are now going on at 
which two Survey men will present testimony on waste disposal meth- 
ods that do not involve stream pollution. 

he Denton. Do you work any on the sewage-disposal system that 

» Public Health Service administers whereby the Government as- 
cote ities and local communities in building sewage-disposal systems / 

Mr. Novan. No, sir; we have no responsibility in that at all. 


COOPERATION WITH CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Denton. Do you work with the Corps of Engineers on this 
streamflow ¢ 

Mr. Notan. We work with almost everyone, sir, in providing basic 
information on the nature and amount of streamflow. We also in- 
terpret, or point out the significance of these results. We do not, 
however, do any construction. 


PRODUCTION OF OIL AND GAS 


Mr. Denton. Now, you say that you have made a survey of gas and 
oil to determine for how long a period of time our reserves would last, 
or you considered the gas and oil supplies over the next 20 years ? 

Mr. Notan. The project has been concerned with the productive 
apacity of the country; that is, our ability to produce oil and gas 
during the next 16 years. 

Mr. Denron. What was your conclusion on that? Could you tell 
us ¢ 

Mr. Nouan. Frankly, I have not seen the final report yet. It is 
still in the discussion stage with the OCDM people. 

Mr. Denton. But that was a survey of our natural resources in 
petroleum and how they would last over a period of 20 years. 

Mr. Noran. I think it would, perhaps, be better to characterize 
the study, not as one designed to indicate how long our oil will last, 
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but rather as one to determine the rate at which we can produce oil 
and gas, and our ability to maintain such a rate of production. 

The two things are a little different, I think. 

Mr. Denon. I suppose that is right. 

Mr. Novan. Capacity to produce, 1 rather than total reserves, was 
the subject that was of primary concern to OCDM. 


SUPERVISION OF OIL AND GAS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Denon. Do you regulate the private drilling for oil and gas? 

Mr. Notan. No, sir: we act as the agent of BLM in providing tech- 
nical supervision for all oil and gas activities on the federally owned 
lands. 

Mr. Den‘ron. Just on federally owned lands? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. I noticed in this chart which you gave us you spoke 
about publicly acquired reserves including military reservations, 
nav:l reservations, and the Outer Continental Shelf. 

What are the acquired lands? 

Mr. Noian. Those are lands now owned by the Government but 
which were acquired by purchase for such purposes as airfields, or 
forest reserves, rather than those that were a part of the Federal 
estate at the time the United States was formed, or were without 
private owners in tracts such as the Louisiana Purchase. 

Mr. Denton. And you regulate that on military reservations also? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir; but only after there is agreement reached 
with the military. 


INCREASE IN BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Nolan, you just have a slight increase over last 
year’s appropriation, do you not ? 

Mr. Noran. Yes, sir; in two general items. One is an increase in 
our cooperative water resources program with the States. That 
amounts to $500,000, and represented the amount that we believe will 
be needed to meet increased offerings from the States. 

The other item is an increase of $150,000 for the Conservation Divi- 
sion. It will help us to better carry out the supervision of oil and 
gas leasing on the public lands. This has been increasing at such a 
rate that we are having problems in spreading our staff to meet. all 
the needs. 

TOPOGRAPHIC MAP REVISION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. In your topographical surveys, or mapping, you ask 
for the same amount as you had in 1959, $14,757,000. IT notice in your 
justifications you have a request for $1,700,000 for map revision which, 
of course, is necessary. 

Now, how far are you from being current on vour ms aps? 

Mr. Nouian. We are falling behind, sir, in the revision program. 
Each year more maps become of less than standard quality, if ap- 
praised in the light of our accepted specifications. But we have not 
been able to bring all of these maps up to date at the time they be- 
come obsolescent. The result is that while we are making good 
progress in new mapping, this gain is probably offset by the maps 
that have become out of date. 
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COOPERATION WITH STATES 


Mr. Fenton. Are the contributions from the States and otherwise 
up tothe usual standards for this mapping work? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. I notice you have an increase there. You have re- 
ceived some $4 million, I believe ? 

Mr. Notan. The total cooperative program is just under $4 million. 
We expect to receive approximately $1,810,000 from the States for 
fiscal year 1960, and this will be matched by an equal amount from 
our appropriation. The total amounts to approximately 20 percent 
of the mapping program. 

Mr. Fenron. Now, in the geology and mineral resource survey and 
mapping, I note that your request is the same as for 1959. 

You are asking for $11,425,000? 

Mr. Nonan. Ye es, sir. 


CONNALLY “HOT OIL” PRORGAM 


Mr. Frenron. And, of course, you have had the Connally “hot oil” 
business cast upon you. Did that increase your work ? 

Mr. Notan. It does, of course, but that is administered, sir, under 
the Conservation of Lands and Minerals actually rather than under 
Geology and Mineral Surveys. It is described on page 33 of the 
justification. Responsibility for the work transferred to the sur- 
vey from the Office of Oil and Gas. 

Mr. Fenton. You have not had much experience with that yet ? 

Mr. Notan. We are just getting our feet wet. 


DOMESTIC OIL RESERVES 


Mr. Fenton. Yesterday we had the Office of Oil and Gas here and 
the question of reserves came up. They are going, of course, to put in 
the record a table as to what they think we have in reserve. 

Do you go into that detail at all ? 

Mr. Noran. I think, sir, the domestic oil capacity report that we 
are preparing jointly with the Office of Oil and Gas and the Bureau 
of Mines must be based on fairly intimate knowledge about domestic 
oil reserves. We are utilizing our knowledge of our reserve potential 
in the preparation of the capacity report. I suspect that the material 
that the Office of Oil and Gas will submit will be in accord with any 
material that we might submit. Reserve estimates are based com- 
monly on the same sources of information. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you carry out any original research on it? 

Mr. Nonan. The research work of the Survey does not include any 
actual drilling designed to deliver additional measurable oil and gas 
reserves. The feature of our work which I think has been of the 
greatest assistance to the industry has been the publication of reports, 
based on the geologic mapping and research which has been done by 
the Survey over the vears, which on the one hand outline broad areas 
from which potential future production may come and, on the other 
hand, provide a basis for appraising the likelihood of given struc- 
tures and given rock units to yield oil. 
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NEW OIL AND GAS DEPOSITS 


Mr. Fenton. Have any new oil or gas deposits been determined 
from your explorations ¢ 

Mr. Nouan. It is always hard to tell, because we do not actually do 
any drilling. We think, and I believe it is true, that much of the 
exploration by the oil companies themselves is based on the funda- 
mental geologic work done by the Survey. Specifically 1 might men- 
tion work that we started 10 or 15 years ago in the San Juan area of 
northwestern New Mexico. We published maps showing both the dis- 
tribution of the rock units and their structure. In addition the ae- 
companying reports deseribed variations in the character, or facies, 
of the rock units that might be related to an accumulation of oil, 
This was followed by a much intensified program of exploration by 


a oil companies: it was successful in bringing in new tields, 
L ds » not think we should claim credit for that, since we did not 
‘tual lv do the drilling that led to the discoveries. We feel that we 
iid 1 : backeround work on which the discoveries were based. I am 


oven int to claim credit solely for the Survey, as I think that really 
eredit should be divided between the work we do and the work the 
companies and other groups do. 


COOPERATION WITH OIL COMPANIES 


Mr. Fenron. Do those private oil companies send their geologic 
Si amples to you for examination ? 

Mr. Nouan. V ery few, although the companies are liberal in sup- 
plying samples requested by the Survey. We have encouraged State 
core depositori ies, preferably in conjunction with State University ac- 
tivities. Generally speaking, these central depositories are very ac- 
ceptable to the oil ‘la try. ~T think we have been perhaps most help- 
ful to them in establishing the age of rocks found in their wells by 
identifying and interpreting the fossils that are found in the well 
cutt INgS ; most of these are of microscopic size, though some are larger 
iossils. ‘che ohapRULes SLOW Cons siderable interest in our paleen logic 

results, particularly micropaleontology studies, since these are very 
helpful in making correlations from well to well. 

One measure of oil company interest in our work is shown by the 
monthly reports which are prepared by the divisions each month, 
These list the number and the interests of oil company geologists and 
engineers who visit our different laboratories to get help of some sort. 


OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF 


Mr. Fenron. What about the Outer Continental Shelf oil at this 
time? Can you give us a brief statement on how your work is pro- 
gressing in that area? 

Mr. Novan. The responsibility for supervision of oil production 
on the Continental Shelf has placed an increasing load on our rela- 
tively small group in the Conservation Division. There has been an 
increase of almost 50 percent from 1958 to 1959 in oil and gas pro- 
duction, even though no new areas on the shelf were opened for leas- 
ing. More and more wells are being drilled on the land which was 
previously made available for leasing, and this in turn means that 
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we have more sités to visit, more production to measure, more royalties 
to compute. 

The royalties, for example, increased by nearly $3 million from 
1957 to 1958, while the production was increasing from 17 million 
barrels to nearly 25 million barrels. 

Supervision ‘and inspection of this activity cannot be carried on 
as it can be on dry land, simply by driving from one well to another. 
It requires either renting boats or helicopters to visit, inspect, and 
supervise the company operations. It even leads us into such things 
as acting as intermediaries between the oil companies and the shrimp 

fishermen. The latter are concerned about the effects of exploration 
on the ocean bottom, over which the fishermen trawl] for shrimp. We 
have found many unexpected new problems arising on the shelf, as 
well as those we have been familiar with on land. 

Mr. Fenvon. About how far is the oil operation from shore ? 

Mr. Notan. Mr. Duncan do you have that figure? It is a little 
over 50 miles, I think. 

Mr. Duncan. Between 45 and 50 miles. I think the water depth 
has now increased to 130 feet. These present some very real tech- 
nical problems. 

Mr. Fenron. I do not doubt that. 


WATER IN COAL MINES 


The main increase is for water resources investigations which we 
all know is vital in these days. 

As you know, I come from coal country, the anthracite coal region. 
I know you are doing some work there. I hope that what you are 
doing there will be of service to the industry, because any little help 
we can get we certainly need in the anthracite area. You are con- 
tinuing that? 

Mr. Noutan. We are continuing our study of the anthracite fields 
at the Mount Carmel office, with which you are familiar. We have 
also been active on another project whic h I think is of great impor- 
tance. That is the work on mine-water problems in the anthracite 
country. Mr. Wilbur Stuart is in charge of these water studies and 
has been working closely with the Bureau of Mines; I understand 
he has been consulted on the tragic flooding that occurred recently. 

Mr. Fenron. At Wilkes-Barre ? 

Mr. Notan. Yes. He and his ground-water colleagues, as well as 
the men in the Mount Carmel office, have provided a great deal of 
advice to the Bureau of Mines and State officials on pumping problems. 

Mr. Fenton. I might say that yesterday we also had the saline wa 
ter research people here, and I asked them whether or not they were 
going into the se of how to bring the acid mine water up to some 
usable condition. I do not know whether you ever have thought of 
that or had that in mind i _ your Department. 

Mr. Noran. No, sir; I do not think we have been as yet concerned 
with that. We have made inventories of saline waters in certain of 
™ States where fresh water is at a premium, but this has been done 

ndependently of the Office of Saline Water program. I believe it has 
at done mostly in cooperation with the States. 
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Mr. Fenton. As you know, there are many billions upon billions 
of gallons of water in the anthracite mines. I think that is one areg 
that those people can go into. 

Mr. Noxan. Cert: ainly any method that could be developed for the 
general treatment of water which has a very high mineral content 
would be applicable to the mine-water problem, too. 

Mr. Fenton. That is right. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Denton. Mr. Thomson. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Tuomson. Dr. Nolan, I would like to say as a new member of 
this committee that before I came to Congress and since, I have had 
occasions to work with the Geological Survey, and I certainly recog. | 
nize the importance of the work you do for the benefit of the country | 
as a whole. 

I would like to ask, Do I understand that no new employees ar 
being added in your agency ? 

Mr. Noran. In total, the increases proposed are very small. The | 
water resources work has required additional employees in recent 
years and will again in 1960, but these have been offset by decreases in 
the other divisions. 

Mr. THomson. Eliminating this additional water resource work 
which you propose to do, in other fields of your activity what would 
be the net change in the number of your employees? 

Mr. Notan. The proposed average number of employees for the 
whole Bureau will increase to 7,248 in 1960, from 7,135 in 1959. I do 
not have the figures for individual divisions. 

Mr. a aiecgg” That is an increase of 113. 

Mr. Notan. Yes. My recollection is that most of those will be 
added to the w ater work, the $500,000-—— 

Mr. Tuomson. I wonder if just for the record you could supply 
the net change other than for the additions in the Water Division? 

Mr. Notan. I shall submit that for the record. 

(The information follows :) 


Average number of all employees in the Geological Survey 


} 
| 


errr 


Permanent | Seasonal My Total 
iebaenbeinineciet — : ———| is 
1959 estimate in budget 6, 455 | 680 | 7,13 I 
Average number in supplemental estimate proposed for later 
transmission 1419 119 
Ria a eS 
Total 1959 estimate. | 6, 574 pa | Le 
1960 estimate 6, 578 670 | 7, 8 
Increase (+) or decrease +4 | —10 } -t 
Analysis of change by activity | 
1. Topographic surveys and mapping 4-15 | —7 | +8 | 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping —101 = —110 | 
3. Water resourees investigations 4-72 +7 | +1 § 
4. Soil and moisture conservation =I | a 
5. Conservation of lands and mincrals +21 —1 | +2 ' 
6. General administration —2 “~ 
eee ee 
Net change +4 —10 | -6 
! — 
| Average employment to he financed by supplemental appropriation for ton-of-grade salary increases for 
engineers and scientists (68 Stat. 1105 No additional employees will be hire d with the supplem* ontal 


funds which are expected to be required to finance existing employment. 
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Mr. THomson. There may be a net reduction in other areas? 

Mr. Notan. Yes, sir. I think this chart is perhaps an effective 
way of showing the point I was trying to make. It indicates, on the 
upper graph, total employment, with a seasonal peak each summer. 
Below, a graph on employment by the Water Resources Division 
shows the increase which has occurred in that unit; it has been offset 
over the past 3 years by a significant decrease in Geologic Division em- 
loyment and a slight decrease in the Topographic Division. 

Mr. Tuomson. I am pleased to have this, and I think it will be 
helpful. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Permanent paid employment 


— 1 
Total } Topo- Geologie Water | All 
Month | Bureau graphic Division | Resources | other 
| Division | Division 

| 6, 528 | 1,991 | 1, 692 | 1, 947 898 
6, 630 2, 015 | 1,715 1,991 | 409 
6, 626 2,01 1, 605 2.007 09 
Si 6, 543 1, 98 1, 661 | 1, 983 907 
) : 6, 517 1, 9Y 1, 640 | 1, 960 922 
vel er 6, 440 x 1, 628 | ] 54 9 
er 6, 478 1, 977 1,615 | 1. 958 ys 
6, 506 1, 988 1,619 | 1,970 | 929 

( 1 Oe 1, 613 1, 974 9% 
\ I 7 2, Of 1, 6Ot 1, 984 935 
A 6, 51 9 1, 598 1, 980 39 
6, Al | 1, O87 1, 602 1 79 139 
un t ( OLS 1, 64 | OF 446 
{ s Z, (4 1, 633 | ( 1 
\ 6, 671 1, 1,619 2, 11 16 
S I 2 l, 1, 550 2, ( } 
6, 441 1,04 1,5 2.0 33 
er 443 | 1, 045 1, 5 2, 063 9 
I $50 1, 958 | 1, 505 2, 067 29 
5 6, 400 1, 971 1, 50 2, 094 29 
6, 518 1,985 | 1, 500 2, Of 138 
6, 539 1, 982 | 1, 491 2, 106 60 
6, 568 1, 990 1, 482 2, 130 906 
s 1, SO 1,413 2,135 1,010 
6, 678 2, 00 1, 448 | 2,197 | 1, 028 
6, 564 ! 1, 389 2 168 1, 2 
( l it 1, 388 2 187 1, 024 
eT 41 | ] 1, 389 | 2, 186 1,015 
U I 6,514 1, 432 1,403 | 159 1. 020 
cr 6, 523 1, 928 i, 413 2, 161 1, 021 
{ { 1, 92 1, 430 2, 161 1,019 


FUNDS FOR WATER RESOURCES INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Trromson. On your cooperative funds, how do you predicate 
this $500,000 addition? Is that a fund that the States already have 
in hand, with which they will match, and, therefore, you are getting 
ready to match their proposal, or is this something out of the sky? 

Mr. Nouan. I think perhaps I had better explain a little bit. We 
have to arrive at these figures considerably in advance of this hear- 
ing. The States in turn must estimate their offerings in advance of 
the meetings of the State legislatures. What we do each year, before 
We arrive at the estimates for cooperative work, is to have our district 
oflices review with their cooperating officials the anticipated proposals 
from each State for the coming year. Those figures are then irans- 
mitted to us and compiled to provide a figure which we call the total 
offerings. This figure is the one we then discuss with the Budget 
Bureau and with this committee. 
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In the past these estimated offerings have proven to be fairly ae- 
curate. Probably in more years than otherwise, they have been too 
conservative. In several years we have had to come back and ask for 
a supplemental. 

Mr. Tomson. That is exactly the point that concerns me. 

Mr. Notan. We dislike to do it. 

Mr. Tuomson. From State legislative experience, I know most of 
those funds revert back to the general treasury the following July. 
That is true of most of the States in our area. The legislatures are 
just meeting now, and it has been a very difficult problem. Because 
of the concern in that area with water and their willingness to co- 
operate, I can see how you would usually come out on the light side, 
The members of the legislature are eager to get it going, and even to 
add to the Department estimates quite frequently. 

Mr. Noran. I think we have had a fair amount of experience, and 
we try to appraise it in the best way we can. I think on the whole we 
tend to underestimate rather than overestimate. 

Mr. Tromson. Thank you for your enlightenment on that. 


SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL DOING ADMINISTRATIVE WORK 


The percentage of the time that your scientific personnel, partic- 
ularly here, spend on administrative matters is something that I was 
interested in. Say your own time. You are Director, and in addition 
to that you are a scientific person. We would expect that of the 
Director. But in the best use of scientific manpower, do you attempt 
to take the administrative burdens off the scientists as such ? 

Mr. Novan. We have progressively moved in that direction. In the 
water resources work, particularly, it has not been too easy, because of 
the special features of the cooperative program. If it was small ina 
State, there was not justification for the employment of someone to 
do the administrative work. 

In recent years we have grouped all the cooperative programs in 4 
State and established a single administrative unit for the surface 
water, ground water, and quality of the water programs. We are 
anxious to cut down to the greatest extent possible the administrative 
chores that the professional employees are asked to do. 

Mr. Tnomson. Because of the difference in pay scales for your 
technical people and the clerical people, particularly, I think there 
would be substantial savings that you would be able to accomplish. 
I am glad that you are working on that. 


COORDINATION WITHL OTHER MAPPING AGENCIES 


We had before us people from the Bureau of Land Management 
talking about their mapping program. I know the Army Engineers 
have a mapping program. Now I hear about yours. I wonder what 
degree of coordination goes on between these agencies to avoid over- 
lapping rand duplication ‘at the taxpayer's expense. 

Mr. Novan. I think a pretty good job is done. First of all, there 1s 
a coordinator of mapping in the person of Mr. Randall in the Budget 
Bureau. At least 15 years ago, he sponsored, and we actively par- 
ticipated in, a whole series of meetings with other mapping agencies 
of Government. The net result of these was an agreement bet ween 
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ourselves, Army Map Service, Soil Conservation Service, Forest Serv- 
ice, and Coast and Geodetic Survey that the Geological Survey should 
have the primary responsibility for domestic mapping on land, and 
the Army Map Service, the primary responsibility for foreign map- 
ping. These agreements recognize certain special or high priority 
needs that justify exceptions to » the general agreement; some oe 1 
mapping may be done by the Engineers or by other agencies if it 1 
needed promptly, and this need cannot be met by the Sur vey. 

In any event, however, the Survey has the responsibility for publi- 
cation and distribution of all domestic maps, regardless of who pre- 
pares them. If the Map Service, for example, makes a map for the 
Army’s posts, camps, or stations program, they will not carry that 
through for publication for domestic distribution, but will send us 
the color separation drawings from which we will then print and 
distribute a domestic edition. 

The same thing holds for the Forest Service, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and the others. If you look down at the lower left- 
hand corner of some of our maps, you will sometimes see “Mapped 
by the Forest Service, Published by the Geological Survey.” There 
is a single Map Information Office, which is maintained by the 
Geological Survey and makes all of map information available to 
anyone who writes in. 

Mr. THomson. It seems to me this is an area where you might even- 
tually find greater savings than with just the one agency, yours, re- 
sponsible for all this. I am glad to see attention is being given to 
working out that coordination. 

One other question with regard to that. I have been around the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. I know they have a lot of mapping ac- 

tivity. Is that private ac tivity coordinated with yours so maybe there 
isa saving involved in the obtaining of basic data ? 

Mr. Nouan. I think I am correct in saying, sir—my predecessor, as 
Director of the Geological Survey, is one of the trustees of the Geo- 
graphic, so I think he is familiar with it—that the National Geo- 
graphic Society does essentially no original mapping. Their activity 
is confined almost exclusively to the compilation of maps. For that 
compilation, insofar as domestic areas are concerned, I think they are 
almost wholly dependent on our quadrangle maps. 

The committee may be intested to learn that we have just recently 
completed another agreement with the Army Map Service whereby 
we will take over the maintenance and civil distribution of a series of 
1:250,000 maps that they have compiled in recent years. We issued 
in innocuous press notice to the effect that after a certain date this 
was going to be true. In the week or so since that notice came out, we 
have had over 3,000 letters asking for indexes of this mapping and 
how the maps can be obtained. This is a measure of the great public 
interest in maps nowadays. 


EXTENT OF MAP COVERAGE 


Mr. Tiromson. Referring to the plate in your justifications, I no- 
tice a large white area in the United States. Does that indicate an 
iret for which there are no maps available? Has it never been 
mapped at all ? 

Mr. Noran. That is plate FE? 





Mr. Tuomson. Yes. 

Mr. Notan. The white areas represent areas for which there are 
no modern maps at a scale of 1: 125,000 or better. For some of them, 
there may be maps of 4 miles to the inch or 8 miles to the inch; but 
these are reconnaissance maps, that are not equivalent to the standard 
quadrangle map. 

Mr. 'THomson. You made the statement that surely the green, a lot 
of the pink, and some of the red were not up to satisfactory standards, 
How are those standards determined ? 

Mr. Nouan. For the most part, they are determined after consulta- 
tion with map users to what they feel are the requirements of a map 
that is satisfactory to them. We feel our maps should be standard 
maps in the sense of providing the information that the average user 
wants, rather than to embark on the production of a large number 
of special-purpose maps. The standards are established through con- 
sultation not only with other Federal agencies, including the Depart- 
ment of Defense, but also with State highway commissions, State 
water commissions, and the like. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. THomson Jumping over to your oil and gas activities, a prac 
tice which has disturbed me and which I would like to know about is 
the classification program in oiland gas. As I understood it, living in 
the area, whenever anyone goes out and leases any land, even if itis 
ll a pasture lease and files an application and pays his 
S20 plus rentals, he can have it. Immediately that area, as I under. 
stand it, is classified as valuable for mineral purposes just because he 
filed that lease. Isthat correct? 

Ir. Notan. Idonotthinkso. Isit, Mr. Duncan? 

Mr. Duncan. Those are what we call the noncompetitive type 
leases that you are familiar with. We have in our files and available 
to us maps of the sedimentary basins which de te ‘rmine the areas that 
are prospectively valuable. The filing of an oil and gas lease appli- 
cation in such basins does not specify that the lands are “known to be 
valuable,” but only indicates that they may be “prospectively valu- 
able.” and, for the purposes that you are t alking about, where there 
may be homestead applications, it would result in the reservation of 
the minerals to the United States if the homestead patent application 
came up. 

( The following statement was supplied :) 


just what we ca 


Homestead entries subsequent to 1909 are subject to the Separation Acts of 
March 3, 1909, June 22, 1910, April 80, 1912, and July 17, 1914. These acts pro 
vide for agricultural entries on public lands containing leaseable minerals. 

Under Executive orders dated November 26, 1934, und February 5, 1935, all 
vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved public land in the United States was 
withdrawn from entry or disposal, pending its classification, to determine the 
best uses to which it could be put. 

Mr. Triomson. That is exactly the sort of thing I have run into. 
My statement might not be technically just ex: ietly on the button 
correct, but generally speaking the policy is that once the application 
is filed, it is set aside. I realize the burdens that are placed upon you. 

In our State, for example, I notice the USGS in its long history 
of operation out there has surveyed only about half of the State 
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for coal, and so forth. You cannot go in and make a technical geo- 
logical evaluation of the whole State as leases are made. Since you 
must have a guideline for it, not only do you withdraw that and put 
it in a different classification ‘under either public land laws or reclama- 
tion laws, getting his minerals along with the surface, but on other 
uses as far as nuning uranium or ‘something hike that, there is a 
problem. 

We did make some changes in the law so as to permit uranium 
locations where they w: aived the oil and gas. I wish attention could 
be given to that, because it certainly retards the development in other 
areas. I think some way could be devised whereby you should go in 
and make the determination that, in your opinion, it 1s either valuable 
or not valuable. The fact that somebody heard a rumor in a barber- 
shop and goes down and files an oil and gas classification should not 
change the scientific evaluation. 

Mr. Duncan. The mere filing or granting of the lease bars nobody 
ese from going in. You can file for coal permits and leases or any 
leasable minerals and also make mining locations. It has no effect 
on that. 

Mr. Tuomson. It has on acquisitions. It has on what you get if 
vou do — certain types of entries. You can go in all right. I have 
had some go in and they have no way of knowing about the lease 
unless they go dow n and take a look at the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment records. I have seen people go in and develop bentonite, for 
example, and after they had their bentonite developed they found 
there was a prior oil and gas lease. Therefore, their work had gone 
for naught. I had a case involving exactly this. It is a difficult 
prob lem. I realize all your problems in connection with it. 

Mr. Noran. We have really a very difficult problem because of the 
large areas remaining to be classified. 

Mr. Tomson. As I mentioned earlier, when over 50 percent of the 
surface and over 70 percent of the minerals are in Federal Government 
lands, it raises havoc with other dev elopment. I just wanted to men- 
tion that problem, and I hope you will give some thought to it. 


OIL AND GAS RESERVES 


With regard to oil and gas, also, when it comes to your produce tion 
survey and estimating reserves, actually much of your data is basic 
because there are different methods of arriving at reserve figures. I 
think offhand of the volumetric analysis as opposed to a production 
decline curve. The man who will check the volumetric analysis with 
the production decline curve relies upon the figures that you furnish 
him to predict that. 

Mr. Notan. A project such as the one I have described requires the 
assistance of representatives from a great many different skills and 
backgrounds. 

Mr. Tuomson. As I understand it, just trying to get in my own 
mind your function, you do not go into that reserve analysis. 

Mr. Notan. Not the engineering aspects of it. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is not your function. But when it comes to 
the survey, you are primarily concerned with the manner in which 
existing wells can be produced. 
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Mr. Notan. Productive capacity. 

Mr. 'THomson. So the contemplated purpose of your production 
estimates is to say we have so many hundreds or thousands of wells 
which can produce a given capacity over a given period of time? 

Mr. Noxan. That there is a potential in this broad area for a con- 
tinuing capacity to produce over the period under study. 

Mr. Tuomson. Does that take into consideration at all what we 
sometimes refer to as semiproven reserves, proven by one well, or is 
it just existing wells? 

Mr. Notan. I think our part of the study involves a broad ap- 
praisal rather than simply familiarity with the so-called proven 
reserves. 

PROPERTY ACCOUNTABILITY 


Mr. Tuomson. If I understood correctly from this investigative 
report, your method of accounting for property, and your property 


inventory revolves around the proposition that the person who is | 


charged with and has accountability and responsibility for property 
takes his own inventory and turns it in. 
Mr. Notan. No, it isn’t quite that. We have property inventories 


on a divisional basis; these are a summation of the total number of | 
items of property whose title rests with each of the four operating | 


divisions. The divisions in turn hold each member of that. division 
individually accountable for property that has been assigned to him. 
But we do have an accountability that is based primarily on equip- 
ment purchases and withdrawals from the warehouses. 

Mr. Tuiomson. I would like to quote to you from this report. 

Mr. Notan. I have not seen this report. 

Mr. Tuomson. I realize you have not seen the report, but it states 
the inventory— 
relies entirely on the accuracy and the integrity of each accountable employee, 
without any independent checking on the accuracy of the employee. The system 
as it is practiced does not involve a complete actual inventory by having it taken 
by a disinterested employee who spot checks on the accountable employee. 

Mr. Notan. As I say, I am not quite familiar with the background 
of the inspection report, but there is a record of the total of all con- 
trolled property procured. Such property is assigned out to individual 
employees from the warehouse. I think the point to be made here 
is that the annual accounting, which we require, is carried out by 
sending to each employee a statement of what is charged against him 
and requiring him to return a statement that he does in fact have this 
material. 

Mr. Tomson. That is exactly the complaint, Mr. Director. He 
takes the physical inventory of that property with which he is charged. 
The inspector found inventory errors in 17 out of every 30 field 
installations visited by him during 1958. I am sure that after you 
have read this report, if there is something in that area you will take 
steps to correct it, but it was rather shocking to me. 

Mr. Novan. I am familiar with at least some of the items men- 
tioned in the inspection reports. I believe that many, if not most of 
them were items that for one of several reasons would not appear on 
an individual’s property report. Some had been purchased after the 
individual’s inventory had been prepared, some were of uncontrolled 
property, but I believe that most of them were items of equipment for 
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stream gaging or activities such as that, which were not used by any 
single individual in the office; : they in some instances had been bought 
with State co- -op funds and were used by the whole office. One of ‘the 
results of the inspection program has been to clarify title to such items 
of equipment and to put on Federal inventory those that properly 
belong there. 

Mr. Tomson. My interest, which I am sure would be the interest 
of the committee, 1s to see that you have adequate property records 
and an adequate inventory system so the property is correctly reflected. 

Mr. Noxan. I would not want you to believe that I thought our 
system was perfect, or that we had completely solved all of the prob- 
lems of inventory control of materials that have been obtained over a 
long period of time and with diverse funds. 

However, I would like to make it clear that our system does not 
depend upon the accuracy and integrity of the individual employee 
to whom the property is charged. Purchases of controlled equipment 
are promptly recorded from all purchase orders on the Bureau’s 
property records which show the person or warehouse to which the 
property is assigned. The employee to whom it is assigned is finan- 
cially accounts able for such property and employees in charge of ware- 
houses are not only bonded but their inventories are taken under the 
supervision of property control. When an employee withdraws prop- 
erty from a warehouse, the action is officially recorded by requiring 
the employee to sign a receipt. An employee is relieved of responsi- 
bility only when the property has been fully accounted for. Where 
property 1s lost or stolen, or in any case where relief of responsibility 
Is requested, a report must be made to the Bureau committee which 
reviews such reports. The committee decides whether or not the 
employee shall be charged personally for such losses. Also, when 
an employee leaves the Bureau, final payments to him are not made 
until property assigned to him has been accounted for. The signing 
of a property inv entory based on purchase orders and/or w arehouse 
withdrawal receipts does in fact constitute a lien on the employee's 
final salary check and his retirement equity. 

(Off the record. ) 

PROJECT REVIEW 


Mr. Tomson. In the interest of maintaining the committee’s sched- 
ule and in deference to my fellow committee members here, I shall not 
put this in the way of a question except to call your attention to the 
practices discussed on page 17 and thereafter of the report, to which 
the chairman referred, that as far as the investigator could see, there 
was no adequate project review by supervisors, not yourself but at the 
supervisory level. I did not think the answer covered that. The 
examples which are set forth in here, which I ask you to take a look 
at, showed that people were transfert ed and projects were strung out 
for an additional 5 years, some of them never completed. The publi- 
cations never became available or were greatly delayed. 

I can understand your answer that e: ach man has to justify his pro- 
ject with three or four pages of materials which are sent in and 
looked over. If a man kept up his paperwork he would be inclined to 
keep his project going. Some of them were abandoned for the reason 
that they were not of sufficient importance after that man was trans- 
ferred and somebody else took a look at it. 
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Recognizing the importance of your work, particularly in the field 
of water, which is true of the great area which surrounds the State 
that I happen to represent, anything which can be done in that area 
would be an improvement. We had a terrible time even getting a 
$100,000 program off the ground in o years’ time, 

Mr. Nouan. I am a little bit handic ap] ed because I have not seen 
some of the examples. 

Mr. THomson. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Nouan. There is one other type of delay that I would like to 
mention. It oceurs with projects that are financed on a repay or 
transfer of funds basis. Li such financing is terminated prior to the 
completion of the project, we have a very difficult time trying to find 
a way to complete it. I suspect some of the projects mentioned may 
fall in that category. We try to make it possible for an individual to 
complete it on a part-time basis or encourage him to do it on his own 
time. 

INVESTIGATIONS IN PUBLIC LAND AREAS 


Mr. Tuomson. That brings to my mind one other quick question. 
In public land areas, there certainly must be an evaluation made or 
some adjustment made for the amount of contribution required of 
the local government or the State government by the Bureau of Land 
Management or somebody else. Is that the practice or not ? 

Mr. Notan. Not on classification; no, sir. That work is wholly 
supported by this appropriation. 

Mr. Tomson. I mean on water studies in an area which is almost 
all public lands, in a big area, such as you might run into in Nevada, 
where 70-some-odd percent of the area is publicly owned. I never 
like the expression public ‘ly owned, but it is in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government for administration. There you cannot expect from 
the State of Nevada, the other 30 percent, to match in the same way 
that maybe some other State could. 

Mr. Notan. No. That is the reason that I have urged this commit- 
tee to support an appropriation for water which is not restricted to the 
cooperative program. Weare dependent on noncooperative funds for 
all such work. 

Mr. Tromson. Just to make absolutely clear the importance to the 
Nation, a witness remarked yesterday or last night that Nevada pro- 
duces the water that Arizona is getting and California is claiming. 
I am glad to see that is receiving your attention. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The committee will meet again at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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Tuourspay, J ANUARY 29, 1959. 


BUREAU OF MINES 
WITNESSES 


MARLING J. ANKENY, DIRECTOR 

THOMAS H. MILLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

PAUL ZINNER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, PROGRAMS 

ELWOOD THOMSON, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF MINES 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will please come to order. We have 
with us this morning the people representing the Bureau of Mines, of 
which Mr. Marling J. Ankeny is the Director; is that correct ? 

Mr. ANKENY. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may either read it or file it for the record. 

Mr. Ankeny. Mr. Chairman, I have with me this morning Mr. 
Thomas H. Miller, Deputy Director of the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Kirwan. Weare glad to have Mr. Miller with us. 

Mr. Anxeny. [I also have with me Mr. Paul Zinner, Assistant Direc- 
tor for Programs. 

Mr. Kirwan. We know these gentlemen. 

Mr. Ankeny. And also Mr. Elwood Thomson, Budget Officer. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ankeny. In the months that have passed since I last appeared 
before you to request appropriations to support the work of the Bureau 
of Mines, we have looked critically at our programs of scientific 
research on coal, explosives, petrolet ium, minerals, and metals. We 
have studied the relationships among the various segments of those 
programs and, through evaluation of their results and accomplish- 
ments, appraised the need for modification and change. 

Our objective has been, as always, promotion of the conservation and 
development of mineral and fuel resources to meet present and future 
requirements. Our criteria are designed to best fullill the national 
interest. Primarily, they have involved a full appreciation of the 
need to develop new applications for the mineral raw materials that 
are plentiful; of the need to provide the unusual materials that can 
withstand high temperatures and corrosive environments in new 
scientific processes and equipment; and the need to foster a growing 
supply of the products of the mineral industries to match the long- term 
rising demand for such products, engendered by population crowth 
and rising living standards. 

In our health and safety and explosives work, we are striving to 
eliminate the hazards to life and limb of the men employed in our 
mines and mills and to the property of the companies. 

Our program review verifies a conclusion which we have long em- 
phasized. It is simply that we must keep moving at a very high speed 
just to hold our own. The technology of production utilization—fab- 
rieation and production—is advancing rapidly by virtue of the tremen- 
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dous research effort in those fields. So rapidly, in fact, that raw mate- 
rials technology is hard pressed to keep up. Any slackening of our 
research effort can only mean lost ground that will be almost impos. 
sible to regain. 

I am happy to report that our research programs, accelerated as 
they have been during the current fiscal year, are producing results 
that are commendable both by standards of scientific progress and of 
practical application. An excellent example of this 1s the fact that 
we are no longer behind schedule in issuing the Minerals Yearbook, 
After lagging for several years, we are now publishing current data 
on the production and consumption of minerals, metals, and fuels. 

We have found ways to produce many metals—both common and 
rare—in very pure form that have unique properties for possible 
new industrial and defense applications. Our research has made 
many contributions to both the fundamental data on minerals and 
metals and the operating technology of the minerals industries that 
are invaluable in arriving at solutions to problems of extracting and 
using mineral raw materials. We have made advances in the tech- 
nology of coal extraction and utilization and petroleum production 
and refining that will be very useful to those industries and at the 
same time further the cause of conservation of these essential fuels, 
In making inspections of coal mines in 1958, we found 7,367 viola- 
tions of the mandatory provisions of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act and required that they be corrected. Almost 50,000 persons were 
given accident- -prevention, first-aid, and mine rescue training. 

I can assure you that I am more than satisfied with our work dur- 
ing this year. We propose to continue in fiscal year 1960 without an 
increase in program and I am sure that our record in that year will 
be equally good. 

The budget estimate for fiscal year 1960 for the Bureau of Mines 
is $28,861,000 as compared to $41,485,000 in fiscal year 1959 adjusted 
for pay increases. After adjusting for nonrecurring construction 
items, this will permit the same scale of operations as in 1959. 

The Bureau of Mines programs for fiscal year 1960 are described 
in some detail in the justifications that are before you. To avoid 
repetition, I have not gone into these details in this statement, but we 
will be pleased to answer any questions pertaining to our work, that 
may occur to you during this hearing. 

Mr. Kmwawn. Thank you. That completes your statement ? 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir. 


INVESTIGATION REpPoRT 


Mr. Kirwan. I want to tell you, before we start with the ques- 
tioning, Mr. Ankeny, that there were two agencies of the Department 
which we had our investigators make a check of last fall and the 

sureau of Mines happened to be one of them. The other was the 
Geological Survey. 

Your Agency, based upon their report, stands very high and the 
indications are that your Agency is operating very well. 

Mr. ANKENY. We are pleased to hear that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Therefore, the questions which we shall ask are not 
striking at you, and I am telling you that in advance, because the 
reports show that you are on the ball and that you have done a pretty 
good job down there. 
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ate- Toran Funps AVAILABLE 

our 

DOs- We will insert the tables on pages 99 through 102 showing total 
funds available to the Bureau from various sources. 

1 as (The matter referred to follows:) 


ults hae 
1 of Obligations incurred by the Bureau of Mines by activity and source of funds, fiscal 
years 1958, 1959, and 1960 


hat 








0k, | 
1958 1959 1960 
lata} _ oD ae oe ea hae 
S. Bituminous coal 
and Bureau of Mines appropriation_-_-....- $5, 914, 551 $6, 216, 000 $6, 216, 060 
1) Department of the Air Force " 195, 074 240, 300 240, 300 
ible Department of the Army_. 102, 291 111, 000 111, 000 
? | Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 19, 483 153, 500 153. 500 
ade Department of the Navy 171, 316 188, 000 188, 000 
and Atomic Energy Commission 180, 809 108, 000 108, 000 
Bureau of Reclamation. 11, 918 6, 500 9, 600 
hat Other agencies 82, 523 93, 200 93. 200 
Contributed funds 93, 438 240. 001 202, 000 
ind uted fund 193, 40 ) : , Cut 
ch- lotal 6, 991, 403 7, 356, 500 7, 321, 600 
‘ Anthracite coal: Bureau of Mines appropriation - . 875, 310 938, 000 938, 000 
10n : = = = 
Pet 1m, natural gas and oil shale: 
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| Ge Services Administration_. 212, 707 12, 000 12, 000 
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Object classification 











| 

1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 

| 
otal number of permanent positions a 2, 278 2, 465 | 2, 465 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 92 86 | 86 
Average number of all employees ; 2, 196 2, 367 | 2, 407 
Number of employees at end of year. ......-.......-.-..-. | 2, 442 2, 558 | 2, 560 
Average GS grade and salary een 17.9 $5,908 17.9 $6,561 | 7.9 $6, 590 
Average Salary of ungraded positions ade $4, 766 $5, 044 $5, 145 
some} ; i 

Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions isin | $12, 673, 874 $14, 533, 000 $14, 842, 000 
Positions other than permanent ; | 481, 648 466, 000 | , 000 
Other personal services | 196, 487 219, 000 | , 000 
otal personal services 13, 352, 009 15, 218, 000 | 8, 000 
2 Travel 385, 410 455, 000 | 55, 000 
3 Transportation of things 61, 272 64, 000 | , 000 
4 Comumuiunication services 163, 166 1¥¥, OOO , 000 
Rents and utility services | 319, 82% 321, 000 , 000 
6 Printing and reproductior | 339, O75 284, 000 , 000 
7 Other contractual services | 680, 679 686, 000 2, 000 
& Supplies and materials 1, 306, 458 1, 366, 000 000 
Equipment 1, 438, 539 1, 332, 00 000 
Lands and structures 41, 030 40, 000 | , 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 799, 255 935, 000 57, 000 
18 Refunds, awards, and indemnities | 17, 748 15, OOO | 5, 000 
| I sessment 14, 0067 15, 000 , 000 

m obligated in 1948 53. 690 —53, 690 | 
tal 18, 972, 221 20, 876, 310 21, 280, 000 
rters and subsistence chat 2,843 3, 000 3, 000 
tal obligations 18, 969, 378 20, 873, 310 21, 277, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that $21,277,000 is requested for conservation 


+ 


and development of mineral resources, the same as this year. 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


We will insert into the record at this point pages 1 through 8 of 
the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 
BROAD PURPOSES AND LONG-RANGE OBJECTIVES 


The broad purpose and long-range objective of the Bureau’s research program 
is to promote the conservation and development of mineral resources to insure 
an adequate supply of materials needed for national defense and an expanding 
domestic economy. 

Research on bituminous coal is designed to provide the technical, economic, 
and engineering basis for improving present methods and equipment for extract- 
Ing and using coal and for developing new processes and uses. The objective 
is assurance of a progressive, safe, and sound coal industry able to meet the 
energy requirements of an expanding economy and for mobilization purposes, 
and conservation of resources through improved use. The Bureau conducts 
basic research on industrial and propellent explosives and on the development of 
hew explosive mixtures and studies the explosibility of gases and vapors. Also, 
tests are conducted on explosives and blasting devices to determine their per- 
missibility for use in mining operations. 

The broud purpose of the anthracite program is to further the general tech- 
hology of anthracite mining, preparation, and utilization; to collect and dis- 
Seminate relevant economic and statistical data; and to discharge the obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government under the cooperative, Federal-State mine- 
Water control program. The major objective is to conserve this important 
hatural resource by developing more efficient mining and use techniques. The 
achievement of this goal will not only extend the life expectancy of the anthra- 
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cite reserves but should increase the safety of mine and surface workers and 
result in a material contribution to the economy of the anthracite-mining area 
and the entire Nation. 

The broad objectives of the petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale program are 
to find ways to obtain a larger ultimate recovery from the Nation’s oil and gas 
fields; to find ways to obtain greater benefit to the public from the oil and gag 
produced; to establish bases for a future oilshale industry; and to supply 
facts needed by Government, industry, and the public. Improved recovery and 
increased efficiency in use are essential, because the demand is rising rapidly 
and new reserves of oil and gas continue to become more difficult and costly to 
find. Authentic data must be provided as background for policymaking by Goy- 
ernment and planning by producers and consumers. 

The minerals and metals program includes research on iron ore, tungsten, 
nickel, cobalt, and rarer elements such as columbium and tantalum; the de 
velopment of magnesium alloys and processes; recovery of secondary nonferrous 
metals; beneficiation of asbestos for strategic uses, including studies of as- 
bestos composition and structural and fibrous substitutes; fundamental studies 
of the physical properties of mine rocks; the development of metallic substances 
that can be adapted for use at extreme temperature ranges; the development or 
improvement of structural materials to resist alteration by radiation, corrosion, 
temperature variation, and the like; and finding how to use the unique or 
unusual properties of relatively abundant commodities to the improvement of 
our economy. In the long-range research program, particular emphasis will 
be placed upon the development and application of processes to produce high- 
purity metals, upon finding out how crystals of pure metals form, and upon 
determining their characteristics for possible new industrial applications. 

The purpose of the work performed under the foreign mineral activities is to 
provide industry and Government with current information on mineral develop- 
ments in foreign lands. This is accomplished by assembling, analyzing, and 
interpreting statistical, economic, and technical data required for evaluating 
international trade in minerals and the mineral economics of foreign areas. 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS DURING THE PAST YEAR 


In the bituminous coal program, during the past year, advances were made in 
both the Fischer-Tropsch and coal-hydrogenation methods of producing gases 
and liquids from coal. New sources of coking coal were determined and ad- 
vances made in the technology of low-temperature carbonization and coal gasifi- 
cation. The program also provided coal analyses that served as the basis for 
all Federal coal purchases, developed new analytical techniques, described new 
coal mining and preparation techniques, and provided detailed data and trends 
on production, distribution, and utilization of bituminous coal, coke, and related 
commodities. The safety of permissible explosives was assessed, and research 
was conducted on the explosibility of gases and dusts and in the experimental 
coal mine on incendivity of explosives and methods of fighting mine fires. 

Under the anthracite coal program, several cooperative mining research projects 
have shown such encouraging results it is felt that from them will emerge new 
niining techniques which will substantially improve safety conditions and reduce 
costs by increasing output per man-day. Preliminary tests were made on 
determining the most efficient method of cleaning fine-sized anthracite, for 
which substantial new markets are being developed in the metallurgical and 
chemical industries. 

The petroleum, natural gas, and oil-shale program was _ responsible for 
issuance of a technical report that is one of the most significant contributions 
ever made to conservation of oil and gas. Producing operations were improved 
by application of the Bureau's research on hydraulic fracturing, use of radio- 
active tracers, flow from gas wells, metal-containing compounds in crude oil, 
and many other subjects. Data supplied by the Bureau were of great assistance 
to the Department of Defense in developing rocket fuels and in calculating the 
availability of jet-propulsion fuel. The oil-shale research program continued 
to build a sound technical background for a future oil-shale industry. Also, if 
supplied new information on oil-shale resources and on the potentialities of shale 
oil as a supplement to petroleum. 

The minerals and metals program provided a low-nickel, wanganese stainless 
steel that is a satisfactory substitute for the 18-8 chromium-nickel steel. This 
product was developed from offgrade western ores. A new method of recovering 
manganese from refractory silicate ores—melting the ores with minor reduction 
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of iron, followed by acid leach of the slag—recovered about 95 percent of the 
manganese in bench-scale tests. Tungsten of 99.99 percent purity was produced 
by two methods. Notable progress was made in the field of metallurgy. Devel- 
opment by Bureau technicians of a laboratory process for electrorefining of 
titanium in a fused salt bath resulted in a contract being awarded the Bureau 
by the General Services Administration to evaluate the commercial feasibility 
of the process. Research on rare metals by new electrolytic methods under 
closely controlled atmospheres and pressures has permitted more precise deter- 
mination of the properties of the metals. Knowledge of the properties has 
been instrumental in the development of use patterns in electronics, space missiles, 
and high-temperature resistant alloys. A process suitable for commercial ex- 
ploitation was developed for recovering thorium from thorite ore and two 
private industrial firms adopted a liquid-extraction process developed by Bureau 
engineers for separating columbium from tantalum. Promising results were 
achieved in developing techniques for producing high-purity beryllium needed 
as a structural material for aircraft and space vehicles. Reconnaissance 
of clay occurrences in Rocky Mountain States has resulted in the disclosure of 
substantial reserves of high-quality refractory clay and a manuscript on this 
subject is being published. Laboratory tests revealed a means whereby subacid 
grade fluorspare concentrates could be beneficiated to acid grade and this 
procedure was adopted by a commercial producer. 

The foreign minerals activities program was responsible for preparation of a 
comprehensive manuscript on mineral developments in the nations of the Eastern 
Hemisphere which was requested by the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Also, 10 special reports on mineral developments in the U.S.S.R. 
were prepared and published in the Bureau’s Mineral Trade Notes. 


PROGRAM CHANGES 


The research program on underground gasification conducted at Gorgas, Ala., 
will be discontinued in 1960. The funds will be used to work on hydraulic min- 
ing of coal, hydraulic transportation of coal from face to tipple, prevention of 
formation of acid mine water, degasifying coalbeds, and study of the perform- 
ance characteristics of commercial coal-cleaning equipment. 

No other major changes in the conservation and development of mineral re- 
sources program are contemplated. The rapid succession of important world 
economic, political, social, and scientific developments during the years since 
World War II hostilities ceased has called for a constant close scrutiny of the 
mineral and mineral fuel supply situation in the United States. This scrutiny 
has revealed changes necessitating a constant redirection of the Bureau's re- 
search program to assure that the Nation’s needs will be anticipated, its prob- 
lems recognized—and the problems attacked by methods most likely to be ef- 
fective. Readjustments are nearly always shifts in emphasis among continuing 
elements of the program. For example, in the long-range minerals and metals 
program, particular emphasis will be placed upon the development and applica- 
tion of processes to produce high-purity metals, upon finding out how crystals 
of pure metals form, and upon determining their characteristics for possible new 
industrial applications. 


OBJECTIVES AND PROGRAM FOR BUDGET YEAR 


sudget year objectives of the research and technologie work conducted under 
the bituminous coal and anthracite coal programs are maximum efficiency in the 
mining, preparation, and use of coal by government and industry, including 
technical economic studies pertaining to the coal industry as related to changing 
energy demands; development of new or more efficient methods and equipment 
for converting coal to more useful forms; development of engineering and proc- 
ess design data needed to insure meeting future demands for energy and chemi- 
cals; maximum safety in the handling and use of explosives and explosive gases 
and dusts; and development of new markets for coal. 

Under the petroleum. natural gas, and oil shale program research on pro‘dlue- 
tion and transportation will be directed toward increased efficiency, high u ‘timate 
recovery, and reduction of waste. Much attention will be given to effective use 
of the natural energy in the formations for moving the oil, means of supple- 
menting that energy from the surface, and means of reducing the resistance in 
flow of oil to wells. Research on processing and utilization will be directed to- 
ward improved manufacture and use of products. Concentrated efforts will be 
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placed on the chemistry of oil, stability of petroleum products, and their per. 
formance in use. Oil shale research will continue to add information about 
oil-shale resources and build the background of technical data for future oil-shale 
operations. 

The objectives of the minerals and metals program for 1960 are to increage 
the knowledge of mineral resources from which the metals are derived and thus 
to contribute to their orderly development; to conduct investigations seeking 
methods to develop economically large submarginal reserves; to reduce produc. 
tion costs by improved technology; to make possible better recovery of metals 
from scrap; and to minimize the Nation’s dependence on foreign sources of 
mineral supply. 

In planning the direction of its programs for 1960, the Bureau has been guided 
by three major circumstances that have become more apparent in recent months, 

The completion of most strategic stockpiling for minerals, the arrival at full 
productive capacity of many mineral enterprises underwritten by the Government 
during the Korean crisis, and the widespread satisfaction of civilian demands 
accumulated during the recurring periods of stringency since 1941 have com- 
bined to change the problems for many mineral commodities from serious short- 
age to one of surplus, at least for the time being. Such shifts in the supply- 
demand balance have brought with them serious economic dislocations, particv- 
larly evidenced by falling prices and regional unemployment. The Bureau in 
its minerals conservation and development program has recognized this change 
through an intensification of research on new uses and application for minerals 
in abundant supply, and a curtailing of activity in resource development except 
where shortages continued or seemed likely to recur in the short term. 

As a second principle guiding the Bureau program, the changing concepts of 
national defense, which call for a concentrated effort to provide materials with 
outstanding special properties for defense purposes, have been given major weight. 
High temperature corrosion-resistant metals and superduty refractories are 
vitally needed for military devices and space vehicles. 

As a third principle, the Bureau has not neglected the long-range aspects of 
the Nation’s mineral-supply problem for its expanding economy and its perma- 
nent security. The program has been weighed to provide for the needs of the 
national economy during the years ahead when competitions from both foreign 
mineral producers and consumers seem certain to increase. Simultaneously, an 
ever-increasing demand for mineral raw materials is anticipated because of 
growing populations and rising living standards, not only in the United States 
but throughout the world. 
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PUBLICATION OF RESEARCH RESULTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Our investigators report that some corrective action 
is required to make publication of research results more timely. 

At the Boulder City station it took an average of 27 months to 
publish 13 reports after the field or laboratory work was completed ; 
5 had not been published by October 1958, an average of 30 months 
after completion of the work. 

At the Reno station, final publication of 17 reports averaged almost 
5 years after completion of the research. Three reports required over 
13 years after the investigation was finished. Unless promptly re- 
ported, the public does not have the benefit of the results, and much 
effort and money are wasted. 

What is being done about this problem ¢ 

Mr. ANKENY. Well, sir, this matter of reports has been a matter 
of our concern for a considerable time. When I came into the Bureau 
of Mines 214 years ago, I found the Minerals Yearbooks approxi- 
mately 3 years behind schedule. 

We immediately proceeded to step-up the editing and issuing of 
yearbooks, and I am happy to report to you that as of today we are 
current with the Mineral Yearbooks. This has been a tremendous 
job, and it has imposed a tremendous burden on the technical people 
in Washington who are responsible for the review of these reports. 

We have long recognized that in a number of instances we have 
been dilatory in getting reports out on time. We believe that in gen- 
eral as you look at the overall picture you will find our record is 
fairly good. There have been impediments in the prompt issuance 
of reports, and one of the difficulties is that sometimes a topnotch 
scientist is not a good writer, and that is something we have to 
face. That means sometimes his reports, after revision or review in 
Washington, have to be returned to him for improvement. Another 
impediment that we have which causes some of these bad spots in our 
record is the fact that occasionally reports cannot be issued because 
of pending patents. In some instances we do not consider it is in 
the public interest to release these reports until the patent situation 
that may be involved in the report has been cleared up. 

Those are just some of the occasions for delays. 

In general, in reviewing the situation over the years, we have 
felt we have done a fairly good job. 

Mr. Zinner has made a study of this problem of reporting, but 
before I ask him to comment I want to tell you that we have now 
instituted a management improvement program to see if we cannot 
speed up this report procedure so far as the Washington office is 
concerned. 

Now, if you would like further details on the record of our re- 
ports, I think Mr. Zinner is prepared to give them to you. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would file some of them for the record. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 
PUBLICATION RATE 


The following table describes the number of manuscripts of all kinds authored 
within the Bureau of Mines and processed through the normal reviewing and 
editing procedure during the past 3 years. 





Year A B Cc D Total 
| A, BO 

1956 Yn ; 256 | 104 117 103 an | 
1957 : : - : — 273 99 216 | 209 | 5gR 
1958 é 309 84 167 156 | 56 


| | | 


4— Manuscripts edited for presentation or publication in trade journals, association magazines, or other 
outside media 
B— Manuscripts edited for processing by the Bureau of Mines itself and issued as Bureau publications, 
C— Manuscripts edited for processing at the Government Printing Office as Bureau of Mines publications 
D—Minerals Yearbook items included in the figures shown in col. C. 


oo 


Individual items vary greatly in both size and complexity. In size, the | 


range is between 2 and 1,200 manuscript pages per item. In content, items 
range from simple statements of fact to extensively illustrated technical bul- 
letins of great scientific complexity. 

The following is an analysis of the average time that was required for the 
reviewing, editing, and processing cycles during 1958. The data are taken from 
the documented records of the Bureau’s Office of Mineral Reports, and repre 
sent the overall average performance on the 560 items produced during the year. 


Average time in days 


For technical} For literary | For printing | Totalelapsed 


review editing or processing time 
Bureau series of publications..................- | 37.0 | 31.0 | 1 57 |} 125 
Outside publications. ._..-__- aXe ee eee 25.0 | 5.0 (3) | i) 
IR 30. 5 | 16.5 


1 The Bureau of Mines does not control the printing schedules of items processed by the Government 
Printing Office. 

2 The Government has no part in determining the time required, or other publication policies, of techni 
cal magazines or other outside publications. 


The above analysis indicates that the average time required for the review: 
ing, editing, and publication cycle is not excessive in view of the technical com- 
plexity of the majority of the manuscripts normally involved. However, the 
time range of individual items within these averages is great, varying from 4 
few days to several years for a small number of manuscripts. Undoubtedly, 
those instances are the occasional for concern in this matter. 

An investigation of the individual items that have recently undergone long 
periods of review and editing discloses that the need for such delay was gel- 
erally warranted in each instance. These needs included: 

(1) The time element inherent in processing patent applications, where 
patentable matter is included in material offered for publication ; 

(2) inadequacies in technical data requiring that publication be delayed 
pending more investigation ; 

(3) loss of author by retirement, resignation, or otherwise preventing re 
conciliation of points raised in review ; 

(4) lack of author’s ability to produce good technical manuscripts where 
the technical data are adequate; and 

(5) a combination of these and related events that contributed to ul- 
avoidable delays. 


Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 
( Discussion off the record.) 
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Brruminous Coat RESEARCH 


We will take up the first item which is bituminous coal research, 
wherein $6,216,000 is requested, the same as this year. 

At this point in the record we will insert pages 9 through 15 of 
the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


1. Bituminous coal 


Amount | Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 

Subactivity available, | available, 1960 or 
1958 | 1959 | | deerease (—) 
1) Extraction... | $1, 123, 268 | $1, 232, 000 | $1, 232, 000 | 0 
h) Processing and utilization._ foal 4, 121, 465 4, 279, 000 | 4, 279, COO 0 
c) Explosives and explosions. - 669, 818 705, 000 705. 000 0 
Poel. = so Sdisetta eds i 5, 914. 551 6,216,000 | 6, 216, 000 | 0 


(a) Extraction 

The estimate of $1,232,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested under this program will be used at Bureau 
laboratories and experiment stations for research to be conducted by Bureau 
personnel. The work will be coordinated with work of other Government agen- 
cies and private industry concerned with such research. The following research 
activities are included in the program : 

Tipple samples will be collected and analyses of tipple and delivered samples 
of coal will be made to assist Government’s fuel-purchasing and fuel-utilization 
activities and those of other fuel-burning organizations. 

Investigate faster and more precise methods of coal analysis. 

Gather, review, and publish technical-economie studies on the production, 
distribution, and use of bituminous coal, coke, and related products. 

Determine the most efficient and safest mining methods and equipment for 
extracting coal under varying geological conditions. 

Investigate the use of hydraulics to mine coal underground and to transport 
the broken material away from the face. 

Study means of reducing hazards of gas explosions in coal mines by degasi- 
fying coalbeds ahead of mining. 

Evaluate the performance characteristics of coal-preparation equipment and 
the effect of operating variables. 

Develop improved methods of coal cleaning, including control techniques de- 
signed to increase capacity and reduce losses of coal in the reject. 

Determine the preparation characteristics of coking coals to assess the diffi- 
culty of upgrading them to metallurgical standards. 

Develop effective and economical methods of preventing formation of acids 
inmine waters from both active and abandoned mines. 

Specifically, this work plan will require the following program changes: 





Available, Estimate, | Difference 


1959 | 1960 | 


1, Underground gasification of coal, Gorgas, Ala. (this investi- | | 
gation will be terminated) ne : . $200, 000 0 | — $200, 000 
2. Acid mine water drainage, College Park, Md. (develop- | 
ment of methods is planned to prevent formation of acid 
, Hine Water) -. . a aie saat z A 0 $65, 000 | +-65, 000 
3. Hydraulic mining and transporting of coal; degasification 
of coalbeds; performance testing of coal-preparation equip- | 
ment, Pittsburgh, Pa. (studies will be initiated on (1) use 
of hydraulics to extract coal from the solid and transport 
the broken material away from the face, (2) methods for 
removing methane from coalbeds ahead of mining, and 
(3) performance characteristics of coal-cleaning equipment | 
to determine optimum operational conditions. .........-- 32, 000 167, 000 +135, 000 


Net difference in program... ._- sudeshads sb dadladlwucvcesus buccepennt adedeeten 0 
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(b) Processing and utilization 

The estimate of $4,279,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested under this program will be used at Bureay 
laboratories and experiment stations for research to be conducted by Bureay 
personnel, The work will be coordinated with work of other Government 
agencies and private industry concerned with such research. Under this program 
the following investigations are planned : 

Research will be conducted to increase efficiency of fuel-burning equipment by 
reducing difficulties from corrosion, ash, and slag deposits, and pollution of air 
by products of combustion. 

New sources of coking coal will be investigated, the effects of coke oven operat- 
ing variables on coke quality will be deterinined and the basic coking mechanism 
studied. 

Research will be undertaken on the products of low-temperature carbonization 
with particular emphasis on identification and characterization of the tar con. 
stituents and studies on the properties and uses of the char. 

In cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission, the use of nuclear heat to 
gasify coal will be investigated. 

Studies will be made of the kinetics of the reaction of coal with steam and the 
gasification of coal and water slurries. 

New approaches will be made in the coal-to-oil and coal-to-gas investigations 
through improved catalyst development and process refinements. 

The basic nature and structure of coal will be investigated using as tools 
microbial action, neutron, X-ray, electron microscopy, and other advanced and 
novel techniques. 

Technical advisory services will be provided to Government-operated, steam 
generating, and heating plants on selection of fuels, acceptance, and efficiency 
tests on new installations, improved combustion practices, and means of preyent- 
ing corrosion and deposits in boilers and heating equipment. 


(c) Explosives and erplosions 


The estimate of $705,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested under this program will be used at Bureau 
laboratories for research to be conducted by Bureau personnel. The work will 
be coordinated with work of other Government agencies and private industry 
concerned with such research. The following research activities are included in 
the program : 

Conduct basic research on factors affecting the capability of explosives to 
cause ignitions of flammable atmospheres, and applied research on means to 
eliminate or reduce substantially this incendivity. 

Observe developments in industrial use of field-mixed ammonium nitrate 
blasting agents and conduct such research as appears to be necessary, and other- 
wise participate in promoting safe and effective use of this low-cost source of 
explosive energy. 

Investigate hazards presented by shock-sensitive products of commerce. 

Monitor production of permissible explosives approved for use in under- 
ground coal mines. 

Conduct studies in the laboratory and in the experimental coal mine on igni- 
tion, propagation, and quenching of gas and/or dust explosions with special 
emphasis on hybrid gas-dust explosions. 

Conduct studies on practical means of explosion-suppression that are actuated 
automatically by gathering forces of an incipient explosion. 

Conduct studies on control of mine fires, particularly by the foam-plug 
technique. 

Conduct investigations of explosions and explosion hazards for other 
goverumental agencies. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The bituminous-coal program is designed to provide technical, economic, 
and engineering bases for improving present methods and equipment for ex- 
tracting, preparing, and using coal and for developing new processes and uses. 
Despite the Nation’s abundant supply of solid fuels, readily available spe 
cial purpose coals are being depleted at an alarming rate. Improved mining 
methods designed to recover a high percentage of the coal in place consistent 
with safety and economic considerations, followed by advanced preparatory 
practices to recover fully the clean coal after washing, and wise and effective 
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utilization of the product will do much toward the conservation of a very valu- 
able natural resource, which is a major objective of this program. The future 
energy requirements of the Nation are expected to increase greatly over the 
next 10 years and coal will be called upon to assume a major role in satisfying 
the demand. The research activities under this program are directed toward 
technological and economic developments that will aid the coal industry in 
meeting its obligations as an important energy source. Explosives and explo- 
sions research work within the purview of the bituminous-coal program is de- 
signed toward the elimination of hazards of gas and dust explosisions and test- 
ing pertinent to the safety and performance of permissible and other explosives. 

Important accomplishments of the past year include the following : 

Reconnaissance and investigation was made of the Beluga coalfield in Alaska. 
This important coalfield may be the future source of cheap power for the Anchor- 
age area. With increased industrialization of the area assured by the attain- 
ment of statehood, the Beluga coalfield may become the primary energy source 
of the 49th State. 

Bureau studies on the effectiveness of the feldspar jig in the cleaning of fine 
coal resulted in its commercial application by the coal industry of the United 
States. Effective cleaning of the fine sizes of coal is one of the most difficult 
problems facing the coal industry. The feldspar jig has the advantage of being 
ahigh-capacity unit relative to the space required to install. 

Sustained pilot-plant runs using a hot gas recycle process have indicated an 
important research achievement in the development of a novel method for 
making gasoline-type products. The importance of the research effort is em- 
phasized by the failure of the Germans to achieve success in the same research 
area. 

Successful research by the Bureau in demonstrating the feasibility of coal 
gasification using nuclear energy has resulted in the promulgation of a nuclear- 
reactor design contract by the Atomic Energy Commission based upon Bureau 
conceptions. 

The Bureau-developed method of carbonizing low-rank coals in the fluidized 
state has been selected to upgrade the low-rank fuels of India and Australia. 

In cooperation with the International Standards Organization the Bureau 
has assisted in the formation of international standards for coal analysis. 
This cooperation is materially assisting the coal industry of the United States 
in developing a large export market for coal. The export coul market has 
become a major consumer outlet for American coals and the Bureau research 
efforts will assist the coal exporters of the United States in maintaining a 
couipetitive position in this market. Quality standards on large tonnages of 
export coal were assured by Bureau of Mines sampling and analysis of the 
shipments. 

Bureau research studies have been successful in applying the British-developed 
foam-plug technique for control of mine fires to American coal mining prac- 
tices. This method of mine fire control may become an important tool in the 
control of fires in underground coal mines. 

Future bituminous coal programs of the Bureau of Mines are designed to 
effect maximum efficiency in the mining, preparation, and use of coal. The 
high state of industrial development and high standards of living in the United 
States are in a large measure the result of the availability and efficient use 
of energy, with coal as one of the major sources. All estimates of future 
energy demands indicate large increases, with coal supplying at least as large 
and probably a substantially increased share because of ample reserves and 
Wide availability. To meet these demands efficiently, economically, and with 
due regard to conservation of resources, active and sustained coal research 
is heeded to provide the technical and engineering basis for improving present 
methods and equipment for extracting and using coal, and for developing new 
processes and uses. Also, research will be conducted to obtain maximum safety 
in the handling and use of explosives and explosive gases and dusts. 


INVESTIGATION OF UNDERGROUND GASIFICATION OF COAL AT GORGAS, ALA. 


Mr. Kirwan. The investigation of underground gasification of 
coal at Gorgas, Ala., will be terminated this year, resulting in a 
decrease of $200,000 next year. 

What results can you report from this work ? 
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Mr. Anxeny. All of the work, Mr. Chairman, at the Gorgas Ex. 
perimental Station, was carried on in cooperation with the Alabama 
Power Co. which made a portion of its facilities—land and coal 
reserves—available for these tests. Based upon the experiments at 
Gorgas the Bureau was able to estimate a range of costs for produe. 
ing energy by underground gasification of coal. 

These cost estimates have indicated that for the conditions in this 
country a large technological breakthrough would be necessary in 
order for the production of gas by this method to be economical. In 
addition to that the Bureau has maintained close contact with the 

sritish experiments in this field and has done extensive transla- 
tion of the Russian literature on their experience. 

It appears from this work that the underground process as it is 
now understood would not be economical in this country at this time, 

In view of the lack of new ideas to be tested that would lead sig- 
nificantly to lower costs, either by the Bureau or other experts in the 
field, and because of pressing research problems in other areas, the 
Bureau has decided to recess this work during fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 


PREVENTION OF FORMATION OF ACID MINE WATER 


I note that $65,000 is planned in 1960 to develop methods to prevent 
formation of acid mine water. 

An additional $135,000 is scheduled in 1960 for research on hy- 
draulic mining, removing methane from coal beds, and coal cleaning 
equipment. Please explain what is planned in these fields. 

Mr. Ankeny. Certain changes in emphasis will be reflected in the 
research activities conducted under these categories. These changes 
are designed to correlate the Bureau’s coal research work with the 
economic and technological needs of the industry. 

Our study in the use of hydraulics to extract coal underground 
will receive full field testing. If successful, this novel method, under 
favorable conditions, may achieve improved productivity over con- 
ventional mining methods. 

In the fields of safety and productivity, research investigation will 
be conducted in the degasification of coal beds and associated strata 
before the coal is extracted. This could materially reduce the inc- 
dence of gas explosions during the mining and loading cycle and in- 
crease productiv ity. 

The mechanism in the formation of acid mine water will be investi- 
gated, and an attempt will be made to develop methods which can be 
used for economic control. Studies of performance characteristics of 
commercial coal and equipment will be made. 

Other research work involves sampling and analysis of coal con- 
stitution research, technical economic studies, and research on coal 
mining and preparation, which have proved of value to the industry 
and other Government agencies, and will be continued. 


USE OF NUCLEAR HEAT TO GASIFY COAL 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the study planned, in cooperation with 
AEC. on the use of nuclear heat to gasify coal. 
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Mr. Anxeny. That program is continuing. I visited the Morgan- 
town station recently where the gas reactor has been constructed, and 
this operation is just about ready to go full scale. 

We have high hopes for it. It is far from any commercial stage at 
the present time, but it does give promise of being able to use nuclear 
heat to gasify co oal. 

Mr. Karwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Magnuson (acting chairman). You may proceed with your 
answer, Mr. Ankeny. 

Mr. ANKENY. May I continue with it? 

Mr. Magnuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ankeny. The major shift in the program is a deemphasis of 
the work on the high-pressure oxygen gasifier since sufficient informa- 
tion has now been obtained from this ‘equipment so that designs may 
be made of demonstration-scale units. Increased emphasis will there- 
fore be placed on other problems of more immediate urgency. 

The major increase in effort would be in studies on the coal-fired gas 
turbine. Such turbines can be used to increase the efficiency of elec- 
trical generating plants or may be used in water-short areas of the 
West where conventional steam cycle facilities are not practical for 
producing large amounts of electrical energy. Without the develop- 
ment of such a coal-fired turbine the coal industry may lose some of 
its important market to other competing fuels since it is believed that 
the utility industry will be using such combined cycles in the near 
future. 

Our investigations in the production and utilization subactivity in- 
clude basic research in the structure of coal, on combustion, on car- 
bonization, and on improved methods of converting coal to oil and 
gas. 


ANTHRACITE CoAL 


Mr. Magnuson. We shall now take up the request for the anthracite 
coal program for which $938,000 is budgeted which is the same amount 
as this year. 

At this point in the record we will insert pages 16 through 22 of 
the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Anthracite coal 


| 
| Amount | Amount | Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, | available, | 1960 or 

| 1958 1959 | decrease (—) 

rie * Riek oy | = | ; ; oahdll 
DAE neers | $286,130} $288, 000 | $300, 000 $+12, 000 
Processing and utilization. ..-.......-..----| 356, 692 402, 000 390, 000 —12,000 
¢-) Drainage control RO TE eT eee | 232, 488 248, 000 248, 000 | 0 
ON is pr oe a 875, 310 | 938, 000 | 938, 000 0 





(a) Extraction 


The estimate for fiscal year 1960 is $300,000, an increase of $12,000 over 
fiscal year 1959. This increase will be used to expand mining research. 

Need for increase.—The increase in extraction is to be used for research on 
developing a cutting head for the coal-cutting equipment to increase its effective- 
hess in mining anthracite, and thus reduce overall costs. 
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Plan of work.—The funds requested for the program will be used at Bureay 
laboratories, principally the Anthracite Experiment Station, and mines of ¢. 
operating mining companies for research to be conducted by Bureau personne 
independently and for other work to be done in collaboration with personnel 
of cooperating producers. The program will be coordinated with those of other 
Government agencies and private industries concerned with related research, 
The following research activities are included in the program: 

The Anderton-type drum cutter will be thoroughly tested for cutting anthracite 
on the long-wall face previously established in a mine of a cooperating anthracite 
mining company. Further work will be done on developing the Bureau’s vibrat- 
ing-blade planer for continuously mining the more steeply pitching beds of 
anthracite while using the long-wall system. 

It is proposed to test a mechanical roof support which can be moved and set 
hydraulically, and locked rigidly in place. A mechanized system of roof control 
of this type should result in greater coal recovery, lower costs, and greater safety 
for face workers. 

Research will be continued on developing and applying the following devices: 
Continuous mining equipment for advancing coal gangways, a large-diameter 
boring machine for driving ventilation and escape ways, a shield-type face roof 
support, and mobile loading equipment for loading coal produced by long-hole 
drilling. In connection with this item, the Bureau will conduct research on 
improving the mining system, the cyclical operation, and coal-cutting mediums. 


On the hydraulic hoisting research project, it is proposed to construct and | 
test a lock-chamber feeding apparatus of pilot-plant size. This equipment is | 


required in introducing solids into the discharge column of a centrifugal pump 
system. 

Research will be conducted on developing new processes, or modifying present 
ones, for preparing fine-sized anthracite products. These studies will include 
heavy mediums systems, cyclones, froth flotation, and new apparatus for sep- 
arating carbonaceous materials on the basis of specific gravity. A study will 
be continued on the washability characteristics of raw anthracite from the 
principal seams. 

(b) Processing and utilization 


The estimate for fiscal year 1960 is $390,000, a decrease of $12,000 from fiscal 
year 1959, which is achieved by redistributing funds for the various active 
research projects. This adjustment is made on the basis of current research 
results. 

Plan of work.—The conversion of anthracite to snythesis gas to produce high 
B.t.u. pipeline gas, as well as commercial hydrogen for the direct reduction of iron 
ore and the manufacture of chemicals, will be studied further. A new approach 
to anthracite gasification, in which anthracite is reacted with hydrogen at various 
pressures and temperatures, is being investigated and work in this area will be 
expanded. Under this program the following investigations are planned: 

Work on the metallurgical uses of anthracite will include the production of 
an agglomerate product containing approximately 82 percent anthracite; 4 
briquet containing anthracite, reducing agents, fluxing materials, and ore; and, 
a thermally stabilized lump anthracite, which will give satisfactory perform 
ance in existing equipment designed to take advantage of the inherent character 
istics of these fuels. 

Studies will be continued on oxidizing anthracite with nitric acid, alkaline 
permanganite, hydrogen peroxide, and ozone. 

Research is in progress on the effect of gamma and neutron radiation on the 
physical and chemical properties of anthracite. These initial experiments will 
be used as a guide to other possible investigations on the effect of nuclear radia- 
tion on the reactions of anthracite with hydrogen, steam, and other reactants. 


(c) Drainage control 


The estimate of $248,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The mine-drainage control subactivity comprises the evalua: 
tion, engineering, and inspection work necessary in fulfilling the Federal Govern: 
ment’s obligations under the congressional act of July 15, 1955 (69 Stat. 352, 
30 U.S.C. Supp. V, secs. 571-576). This act authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to contribute not more than $8,500,000 to the Commonwealth of Pent- 
sylvania to establish a joint program (to which the Commonwealth would con 
tribute an equal amount) for the control and drainage of water, which if not 80 
controlled or drained, would flood anthracite formations and reserves. 
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The projects are designed to prevent inundation of active mineworkings and 
include vertical, turbine-type pump installations to control the level of water 
pools in abandoned mines, and surface-drainage works to prevent seepage into 
underlying mineworkings. The approved projects are located in all parts of the 
anthracite region. 

Under the “Procedures” for the administration of the act, engineering and 
hydrological investigations are made to determine whether projects submitted by 
the Commonwealth to the Secretary of the Interior for approval are justified, do 
not create inequities in adjoining mines or surface areas, and are in complete 
accord with the intent of Congress. Designs, plans, specifications, bid proposals, 
operating and maintenance agreements, and other aspects of each project are ex- 
amined in detail. Subsequently, projects that fully meet the objectives of the act 
are recommended to the Secretary for approval. If approved, a contribution 
contract is made with the Commonwealth. Each project is inspected regularly 
through all stages of construction to determine whether contract specifications 
are being met. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The anthracite program is concerned with developing new or improved methods 
of mining and preparation; improving the physical and chemical characteristics 
of anthracite by additional processing after normal preparation at the breakers ; 
obtaining technical data on expanding the use of anthracite as a fuel or as a 
basic raw material in industrial operations; increasing the safety of mining 
operations; sampling anthracite at breakers and docks to provide Government 
procurement agencies with data on the quality and characteristics of coal offered 
for sale; collecting and publishing data on anthracite distribution, carrier 
methods, consumption, stocks, and average sale prices; and, conducting evalua- 
tion engineering and inspection work in connection with the cooperative Fed- 
eral-State program for control of water in the anthracite mines of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Important accomplishments of the past year include the following: 

In the field of mining research, the Bureau has published a report on tests con- 
ducted with a pneumatic, or vibrating blade, coal planer working in one of the 
hardest anthracite seams. Results indicated rather conclusively the feasibility 
of this mining method. Results of tests, using the Bureau-modified shaker loader 
in driving rock slopes to develop an anthracite mine, demonstrated that blasted 
material can be removed in one-fourth the time and with one-fourth the man- 
power required by conventional hand-loading methods. In cooperation with a 
major anthracite producer the Bureau is establishing a fully mechanized, long- 
wall mining system and actual face operations are underway. 

The project to mechanize pitch mining continues to show satisfactory results. 
The operating company has developed a plan to provide a more extensive work- 
ing area to study the performance of the boring machine and large-diameter 
auger. A comparison of the performance of different types of cutter heads is 
continuing. 

In studies of hydranlie hoisting, work was begun on designing a lock- 
chamber apparatus for feeding coal into a pressurized hydraulic system. 

Washability investigations have shown that a coal containing a low percentage 
of ash can be prepared from a low-volatile, hard-structured coal as well as from 
a high-volatile anthracite. Pilot-plant studies were started on cleaning and 
Sizing the entire range of anthracite sizes, determining the effect of size on 
ash content, and on producing an ultrafine anthracite using an airswept, conical 
ballmill. 

The Bureau has published the information obtained from the commercial- 
scale gasification tests of anthracite in a Lurgi gasifier and an independent en- 
gineering firm has developed for the Bureau an engineering design and cost 
estimate of coal-gasification plants for manufacturing high B.t.u. gas and 
hydrogen. These reports have been of material aid in guiding the Burean’s 
research on anthracite gasification. 

Gasification studies will include investigating the reaction of hydrogen with 
anthracite at elevated temperature and pressure and laboratory experiments will 
be initiated as soon as apparatus becomes available. 

In connection with the metallurgical fuel program, calcined anthracite, pre- 
pared in the vertical-shaft calciner located at the anthracite experiment station, 
was Suecessfully tested in the foundry of cooperating anthracite producer. A 
briquetting pilot plant has been constructed and a quantity of briquets produced 
for testing in a semicommercial metallurgical furnace. Additional tests of 
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calcined anthracite are underway in an iron-foundry cupola to determine operat- 
ing problems that may be encountered in commercial operations. Pilot-plant 
studies are continuing on developing a agglomerated anthracite fuel to be tested 
later in a commercial-size furnace to obtain actual performance data. 

Fundamental data were obtained on the oxidation of anthracite with nitric 
acid and other oxidizing reactants. Studies are in progress to identify all frac. 
tions of the oxidized product obtained by nitric acid oxidation of anthracite, 
This information will be used in developing new processes for making raw mate- 
rials from anthracite. 

A report of investigations is being prepared describing the ASME code tests 
conducted on three commercial-size, automatic anthracite-burning stokers. This 
report will be of great value in designing heating plants for schools, apartments, 
and other commercial installations. 

A paper entitled ‘“Laboratory-Scale Experiments in the Production of an 
Agglomerated Anthracite Metallurgical Fuel” was presented at the International 
Briquetting Association conference and published in the proceedings. Another, 
entitled “Thermal Stabilization of Anthracite by Calcination,” was presented at 
a joint AIME—-ASME solid-fuels conference and published in the transactions, 

In pursuance of the provisions of Public Law 162, 84th Congress, and the 





procedures established by the Secretary of the Interior for the administration of | 


this act, 21 mine-water-control projects submitted by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania were approved by the Secretary of the Interior. Three of the 
projects have been withdrawn from the program, however, owing to changes 
in operating and mine-drainage conditions. The remaining active projects re 
quired a commitment of roughly $3,800,000 of Federal funds. 

Regularly published were weekly anthracite reports, preliminary monthly 
production reports, an annual mineral market report, and an annual chapter of 
the Bureau of Mines Minerals Yearbook. The weekly reports provide current 
weekly estimates of production, carloadings, no-bill cars, and loadings over 
lake docks, while monthly report presents preliminary estimates of monthly 
production only. The annual mineral market report and yearbook chapter cover 
yearly production, employment, equipment, shipments, technologie developments, 
mine values, and other related subjects. 

Future anthracite research programs of the Bureau are designed to conserve 
this important natural resource by effecting maximum efficiency in its mining, 
preparation, and utilization. The achievement of this goal will not only extend 
the life expectancy of the anthracite reserves but should result in a material 
contribution to the economy of the anthracite-mining area and the entire Nation. 


EUROPEAN COAL-MINING MACHINE 


Mr. Maanuson. What success are you having with the European 
coal-mining machine which you are testing in Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Ankeny. The work on the long wall mining project will now 
be directed toward testing of the Anderton type drum cutter and the 
Bureau’s vibrating blade planer on long wall faces. 

In conjunction with this work will be the development of a mecha- 
nized system for roof control for use in advancing mining faces. 

In this cooperative project designed to mechanize coal-mining op- 
erations in thick, steeply pitching beds, mine development plans are 
being expanded so as to provide a larger working area for the boring 
machine and a large diameter auger. It is expected that the output 
per man will be greatly increased as mine development is geared to 
take full advantage of the equipment. Operating data will be taken 
continuously to accurately determine equipment characteristics. In 
conjunction with this project will be additional work on the develop- 
ment of a metal roof shield for the protection of face workers and 
to accelerate advancement of the boring machine. 

I might say that this new Anderton type drum cutter has now been 
installed on a long wall face, and preparations are being made for 
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using this machine by the middle of February or not later than the 
ist of March. 

This is the first time that a machine of this type has been used in 
this country. We feel that there will be no question about the suc- 
cessful operation of the machine. 

Our big problem is in developing adequate means of roof control 
under long wall mining conditions. Unfortunately, or fortunately, 
as you like, this equipment has been installed in an area in which the 
roof control situation is perhaps at its worst. So, if we can develop 
a successful operation here, it will be a significant contribution, we 
think, to increasing productivity in certain areas of anthracite regions. 

Mr. MaGnuson. Does this machine work on the auger principle? 

Mr. Ankeny. The Anderton type machine does not work on an 
auger principle. The first attempts at this type of mining in the 
anthracite region consisted of a coal plow which would move across 
the face and shave the coal off. It would then fall over into a con- 
veyor and be moved to the end of the long wall face, and be discharged 
into cars. 

But anthracite is too hard for the coal plow which has been used 
successfully in bituminous coal mining. 

We are now experimenting with two types of planers. One planer 
has a vibrating or a moving blade, or a series of moving blades, which, 
with the percussion impact, will have a better chance to cut the coal. 
The Anderton type or the European type of machine, which we are 
about, to use now, has a rotating drum with bits or picks on it, very 
similar to the picks that are used in conventional bituminous mining 
machines. Here, too, the coal as it is being cut will fall over onto 
the conveyor. The track of this machine is really the conveyor itself. 

It runs along the conveyor as it progresses along the face, and the 
coal falls into the conveyor and is conveyed out to the loading point. 


CONVERSION OF ANTHRACITE COAL TO PRODUCE PIPELINE GAS 


Mr. Magnuson. What progress can you report on the conversion 
of anthracite to produce pipeline gas ? 

Mr. Ankeny. The conversion of anthracite to synthesis gas to pro- 
duce a high British thermal unit pipeline gas as ‘well as commercial 
hydrogen. for direct reduction of iron ore and in the manufacture of 
chemic als will be studied further. Investigations in which anthracite 
is reacted with hydrogen at various pressures and temperatures will 
be expanded. 

The technical data obtained from the commercial-scale gasification 
tests of anthracite in a high-pressure gasifier in Germany were pub- 
lished in a report of investigations. The data indicate that anthra- 
cite can be gasified suce essfully by this process, but raw materials cost 
must be reduced before the gas can be competitive under present eco- 
nomic conditions. 

This program of gasification of anthracite ties in with our efforts 
to try to get a higher. productivity per man in the mine itself and thus 
reduce basic costs, but our conclusions are that the cost of anthracite 
is going to have to come down very substantially if we are going to 
be able to gasify anthracite in a process similar to the Lurgi process, 
or the cost of natural gas is going to have to go up very substantially, 
which also might happen. 
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MINE-DRAINAGE CONTROL PROGRAM IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Magnuson. What is the status of the mine-drainage control 
program in Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Since the beginning of the cooperative Federal-State 
mine water control program, 21 projects have been approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Three of these were abandoned before 
the expenditure of public funds because the mines in which reserves 
were to be protected were closed for economic reasons. ‘The 18 active 
or completed projects have a total cost of about $7 million. The cost 
is shared equally by the Fede ral and State Governments. Nine of the 
projects involve the purchase and installation of 25 pumps witha 
combined capacity of 119,000 gallons of water per minute. 

The other nine projects involve surface drain: age improvements de- 
signed to prevent the seepage of surface water into underlying mine 
workings. 

SIX § surface drainage projects and one pump project costing over 

1.1 million have been completed. Two additional projects having an 
alata cost of about $850,000 have been submitted by the State, and 
are now being reviewed within the Department. These projects 
provide facilities for control of mine water that help protect the lives 
and livelihood of nearly 10,000 anthracite miners and conserve nearly 
250 million tons of minable coal which otherwise might have been lost 
through flooding. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has indicated that it will sub- 
nilt mine water water control projects having an estimated total cost of 
about $4 million for this coming fiscal year, 

These projects will be examined and technically evaluated before 
submission to the Secretary of the Interior for approval. 

The accomplishments for the year just e ust involve five projects with 
a contracted or estimated cost of nearly $2.5 million. Three of these 
projects were surface drainage improvements, and two were pump 
projects which spec ified the purchase and installation of seven pumps 
with a capacity of 28,000 gallons of water per minute. 

I have a book of chore aphs on this project if anyone would care 
to look at it after the hearing is over. We would be very happy for 
you to see these pictures because they will give you a good idea as to 
what is going on. 

STATE MATCHING FUNDS 


Mr. Maenuson. Is the State of Pennsylvania matching the Federal 
Government funds in this work ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir; they match Federal funds dollar for dollar. 
This covers the pureh: ise of pumps and the execution of surface drain 
age projects, but it does not cover the operation and maintenance of 
the pumping facilities once they are installed. 

In order to take care of operating costs the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania executes contracts with the operators who might be helped 
directly by the installation and they agree, for a ‘specified period of 
time, to maintain and operate the pumps. This is a requirement of 
both the Pennsylvania law and the Federal law authorizing this 
work. 

Mr. Maenuson. The work would not be carried on if you could not 
get an operator to operate and maintain the facilities ? 
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Mr. Anxeny. That is correct. If the Pennsylvania Department 
of Mines is unable to obtain a contract to operate the pumps after 
they are installed, no agreement is reached for contributed funds. 

Mr. Maanuson. We will now take up any questions on bituminous 
or anthracite coal. 

Mr. Denton, do you have any questions ? 


STRIP COAL MINING 


Mr. Denon. Have you done any work on strip coal mining? 

Mr. ANKENY. We do very little research work on strip mining oper- 
ations. Of course, we collect statistical information on production 
for the use of the industry and for the use of consumers of coal and 
also our safety work is concerned with strip mining. 

Mr. Denton. Have you done anything in regard to the rehabilita- 
tion of the land after it has been stripped ¢ 

Mr. Anxeny. No, sir; we feel that this is largely a responsibility 
of the States. Some State laws require that the operator put up a 
bond to restore the land and put new topsoil on the land after an area 
has been stripped. 

Mr. Denon. Have you taken any stand on that, or rather, does that 
come within the province of your Bureau to take action ? 

Mr. AnKeny. It does not come within the province of our agency, 
but we certainly think when the country is torn up by stripping opera- 
tions that it should be restored. We do not think there is any lack 
of technology or know-how in order to do that. 

Mr. Denon. Have you done anything about reforesting the land 
after it has been stripped 

Mr. Ankeny. No, sir; we have not, because that is not within our 
province. 

That does not go to say that some of the operators have not done 
this; I am sure they have. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR COAL MINE SAFETY 


Mr. Denron. Do you do anything about coal mine safety? Does 
that come within your province? 

Mr. ANKENY. About coal mine safety ? 

Mr. Denon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir; we administer a Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act in which we are required to inspect mines for safety and to re- 
quire operators under legal compulsion to abide by certain specific 
provisions that had been set down by Congress. 

Mr. Denton. I recall when that law was passed. It is still very 
largely a State matter; is it not? 

Mr. Anxeny. Not entirely. 

Mr. Denton. You make recommendations very largely, do you not, 
to the State enforcement agency ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Insofar as the nondisaster type of hazards are con- 
cerned—such as falls of roofs and mechanical hazards—we can only 
make recommendations. However, when hazards exist in a mine thé at 
could lead to mine fires and mine explosions and mine inundations 
and man trip and man hoist accidents, we have the authority to 
withdraw the men from the mines. 
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Mr. Denron. Do you deal with mine props or timbers and shot 

firing ¢ 

Mr. ANKENY. Our inspections require that a standard system of 
timbering or roof bolting be employed and that the operator comply 
with whatever approved standards have been established. 

Mr. Macenvuson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Denton. No, sir. 

Mr. Maenvson. Mr. Jensen, do you have any questions? 

Mr. JENSEN. I shall not ask any questions on coal. I have years ago 
turned that agency over to this mines and mining expert at my right, 
Dr. Fenton, who comes from the coal- -mining State of Pennsylvania, 
and so at this time, gentlemen, I yield to Congressman Fenton, 

Mr. Fenton. Thank you, Mr. Jensen. 

I appreciate those kind words, although you speak too much in my 
favor. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, you have done a good job, Doctor. 


INVESTIGATION REPORT 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to hear the chairman, 
Mr. Kirwan, say that there were no blots of any serious description 
against the Bureau of Mines as a result of the investigation which was 
held. I felt confident that this Bureau which has done such a swell 
job over the years would be able to come through in good shape as far 
as the investigation was concerned. 

I think the Director has been very forthright in his statements, and 
if given a chance to review that report, I am sure that corrective meas- 
ures will be taken. 

I am certainly very happy to have Mr. Ankeny here. The answers 
and replies given today are so much different than before. It does 
show that experience does help a whole lot. 

Mr. Ankeny. Thank you. 


BITUMINOUS COAL EXTRACTION RESEARCH 


Mr. Fenron. I will now go into the conservation item as far as 
bituminous and anthracite coal is concerned. 

In the interest of saving time it might be well to permit the Director 
to add to his remarks, if he thinks nec essary, when he receives the 
transcript. 

Mr. Maenuson. Yes; that will be all right. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Ankeny what have you accomplished in the bitu- 
minous coal extraction research recently 2 

Mr. Ankeny. The accomplishments in bituminous coal extraction 
are rather numerous and I will try to hit the high spots without going 
into too much detail, Dr. Fenton. 

A study of 14 mines in West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Penn- 
sylvania disclosed a marked superiority of Bureau- developed roof 
bolting in coal mines over the usual timbering methods. Safety, and 
the saving of human lives are increased. To overcome the problem of 
moisture content on fine sizes of coal the Bureau has demonstrated 
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the utility of using infrared heat for drying fine-sized coal in filter 
cakes at coal preparation plants. 

A comprehensive report on the coal industry in the State of Wash- 
ington including analysis of Washington coals was completed. To 
reduce the major items of expense in roof control, the Bureau disclosed 
practices in 12 coal mines in Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky for 
recovery and reuse of roof bolts. 

Mr. Denon. Of what? 

Mr. ANKENY. Recovery and reuse of roof bolts. 

Mr. Denon. What are roof bolts? 

Mr. AnKkENy. Roof bolts are a substitute for mine timbers and 
are very generally used in coal mining today. 

A hydraulic process to initiate underground gasification of coal 
was proved feasible in the Alabama tests although the value of gas 
produced is not competitive yet with mined coal. 

Bureau tests showed that the feldspar jig for fine coal cleaning 
has a much greater capacity than the wet tables commonly used in 
thiscountry for cleaning small sizes coal. 

A survey of the use of peat in the United States, where this low- 
grade fuel appears in large tonnages, was published. 

I think those are the highlights of our operations. 

Mr. Fenton. You may add further to your answer if you so desire. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


OTHER ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN BITUMINOUS COAL EXTRACTION RESEARCH 


The fifth bibliography in a continuing series that is used widely in industry and 
government throughout the world, listed 1,000 reports on coal by Bureau authors 
between 1950 and 1955. 

A reliable, accurate analytical method for sulfur in coal ash was developed, 
tested, and submitted to industry as a standard procedure. 

Since the chlorine content of coal is a major factor in boiler deposits, bituminous 
coal samples from 273 mines in 15 States and Alaska were analyzed for chlorine 
content. At the same time, improved methods for analysis of silica, aluminum, 
iron, and titanium in coal ash were developed. 

A study of Alaska coal deposits has disclosed a favorable site for a strip 
mine and powerplant for electricity generation within 50 miles of fast growing 
Anchorage. 

The Bureau has shown that flocculation of coal slurries in cleaning plants 
Will allow rapid filtration and that plant effluents can be cleaned to give a satis- 
factory discharge that will not pollute streams. 

To provide needed data for industry, bibliographies of investment and operat- 
ing costs for chemical and petroleum plants during the period from July 1954 
to December 1957 were prepared and published. 

Shipment of lignite in cold weather often leads to agglomeration by freezing, 
causing expense and difficulty in unloading and handling. Using controlled 
freezing, the Bureau discovered marked changes in size and shape of ice crystals 
formed during a variety of freezing conditions. These determinations may lead 
to better understanding of mechanism of the formation of frozen coal particles. 

Study of a new European type of stationary screen promised the answer for 
sizing in the fine size range where commonly used vibrating screens will not 
work effectively. Installations of the new type screen by industry will improve 
ae in certain operations, thus decreasing costs and enhancing the 
product. 


ROOF BOLTING PRACTICE 


Mr. Fenton. With reference to your roof bolts, what has been 
the number of fatal or nonfatal accidents due to falling roofs? 

Over the years, have you tried to impress upon the operators that 
you are trying to move forward with research on supporting roofs / 
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Mr. Anxeny. The use of roof bolting in mines ts still increasing 
at a very high rate, and the conditions in bituminous mines where 
roof bolts cannot be used is rare. ‘There are still many places that 
are not using them. 

With regard to the relative safety, while we cannot prove this 
statistically, we know that where roof bolting is done properly it is 
substantially safer than using mine timbering. This does not deny 
the fact that we occasionally have a fatality from roof bolted areas, 
It is just as easy to neglect to do the right thing in roof bolting as it 
is i timbering. Roof bolting, while it has provided substantial 
safety, has also revolutionized mechanized miming operations be- 
cause it allows much more room for mining equipment to maneuver 
and, as L said earlier, the use of roof bolts is progressing very 
rapidly. 

The Bureau of Mines and all of our health and safety stations have 
experts in this who consult with the operators and advise them on 
the proper methods to employ to establish a roof bolting system in 
their mines. 

~ Denton. Would you yield, Doctor? 

would like to know what this is which is used in place of timbers, 

Mr. Ankeny. I would be very happy to describe what roof bolting 
Is. 

The conventional method of supporting roofs in mines, from the 
beginning of mining, was to set timbers, sometimes single props and 
sometimes crossbars supported by upright timbers. A few years 
ago—something like 8 or 10 years ago—one of our engineers was 
assigned to a problem in West Virginia where they were having 
sudden collapses of roofs and they wanted to find the cause. 

This engineer put some bore holes up into the rock and he found 
that there were separations of stratified material and a sag in the 
roof. The thought occurred to him that one might insert bolts in 
the roof and anchor them at the top end. Tightening them might 
bind these separating strata together into a consolidated beam. 

The best way one can illustrate what a roof bolt 1s, is this: 

If you took a stack of 1l-inch timber, or this book [indicating]: 
You see, if I support this at both ends, it sags, that is the way that 
the bedded roof behaves, but if I could put staples under this, then it 
would become just as stiff as a board. 

Mr. Denton. You still would need timber; would you not ? 

Mr. Ankeny. No; you eliminate the need for timbers. 

Mr. Denon. All right. 

Mr. Anxeny. In some roofs you eliminate timbers entirely, but in 
others supplemental timbers are used, but not nearly to so great an 
extent as before. I know that this sounds like pulling yo urself up by 
your bootstraps, and a lot of miners felt that way about it, but 6 oF 
8 years of experience has demonstrated to the industry that it isa 
very practical and feasible thing. 


PLANS FOR BITUMINOUS COAL EXTRACTION RESEARCH 


Mr. Fenton. Of course, the continuing process and experiments on 
roof bolting will be embraced, I believe, in my next question, Mr 
Ankeny. 
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What are your plans for bituminous coal extraction research for 
next year ? 

Mr. Anxeny. The plans for next year, include the changes in em- 
phasis Shown under the extraction subactivity. One of the things 
that we are getting set up to do now is the experimental work on the 
hydraulic mining ofcoal. The low seams and particularly the pitched 
sams such as exist in the State of W ashington and in Alabama to 
sme extent, as baat as Oklahoma and Arkansas do not lend them- 
selves very well or readily to mechanization as we know it. This 
puts these mining areas in a serious competitive disadvantage on the 
problem of produc tivity. We believe that hydraulic mining of coal 
offers a real possibility ‘for i improving the efficiency and lowering the 
cost of coal mining. Our belief is supported in this by the fact that 
gilsonite in Utah, which is not a solidified material by any means, but 
issimilar in many respects to coal in its character, is being mined very 
successfully by hydraulic mining. 

Gilsonite might be described as a solidified petroleum. It is used 
very much like petroleum. In other words, the product after it is 
mined by hydraulic mining is pumped to the surface hydraulically 
and is transported over a 72-mile pipeline to a refinery down in Colo- 
rudo where they make gasoline, and high quality coke from this ma- 
terial. However, it is cut out of the seam hydraulically and trans- 
ported all the way, a distance of 72 miles hydraulically, and they make 
fuel and a very high grade metallurgical coke, the same type of coke 
that is sometimes made from petroleum for very exacting metallurgi- 
cal needs. 

Mr. Fenton. That is something new; is it not ? 

Mr. ANKeny. This hydraulic mining in the gilsonite operation has 
been going on now for about 2 or 214 years, but it supports a very fine 
refinery in Colorado that looks very much like an oil refinery. 

We believe you can mine coal this way also. 

Mr. Fenron. That is very interesting. 


GASIFICATION OF COAL 


Have you done any work—and this question is — rated upon 


what you told the chairman previously—in the nuclear heat field to 
sasify coal as yet? 

Mr. Ankeny. The experiments which are underway at Morgan- 
town in cooper ation with the Atomic Energy Commission, do not 
contemplate the use of a nuclear reactor at this time. The technology 
lias not developed to the point yet where you can use a nuclear reactor. 
What we are dong | is to simulate the same kind of heat and the same 
umount of heat electric ally, and adapting the coal gasification process 
to this. By the time the proper reactor has been developed it can 
vbeapplied to the rest of the gasification process. 

We are making substantial progress on that. 


COAL FIRED GAS TURBINE 


Mr. Fenton. What are your plans with respect to the coal firing 
gas turbine ? 

Mr. Ankeny. As you know, the coal industry and the railroad in- 
lustry have been working on a gas turbine for locomotives’ use in an 
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operation up at Dunkirk, N.Y. They have completed their work op 
this, and the work has resulted in a great many patents in connection 
with this turbine. 

For some time the Bureau has been interested in adapting a coal. 
burning gas turbine to powerplant use. They have not given any 
consideration to powerplant operation. They have been restricted in 
their research to some extent because they had to design a plant that 
could be contained in a locomotive. By combining the turbine with 
the steam cycle of a powerplant it is possible to increase the efficiency 
of modern, high-pressure powerplants. 

In addition, the coal-burning gas turbine would be of great advan- } 
tage to the arid regions of the country where water shortages could 
limit power production by the steam cycle. This work would en- 
tail tests on blade wear of the turbine, and on removing dust from the 
hot gases. The Bureau has not engaged in these tests in the past for 
two reasons: First, the cost of the type of equipment necessary to 
conduct these tests is prohibitive with limited funds that the Bureau 
has available, and second, work was being performed along these lines 
by the Locomotive Development Committee of Bituminous Coal Re. 
search, Inc. Until recently the Bureau had contemplated a gas } 
cleanup project, but on a much smaller scale than would ultimately 
be necessary to develop a commercial process. 

A few weeks ago it was learned that the coal-burning gas turbine 
and auxiliary equipment at Dunkirk could be loaned to the Bureau of 
Mines to conduct further tests. It is also understood that the Union 
Pacific Railroad has designs to build a locomotive powered by the 
coal-burning gas turbine. 

Mr. Fenton. You have not gotten to it yet, then ? 

Mr. ANKENY. We are in the process now of negotiating for the us 
or loan of that turbine to be operated at Morgantown to try to develop 
a technology for coal-fired gas turbines for powerplant use. 

Mr. Fenton. You may elaborate upon your answer when you revise 
your remarks, if you so desire. 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir. 


RESEARCH ON EXPLOSIVES 


Mr. Fenton. Do other agencies of the Government cooperate with 
you in these explosive experiments ? 

Can you give us a report on the industrial use in the field of mixed 
ammonia nitrate blasting accidents, and so forth? 

Mr. ANKENY. There is very little area for cooperation between other 
Government agencies and the Bureau of Mines on explosives, except 
that we are doing a certain amount of work on highly specialized 
explosives for the armed services at Bruceton, Pa. 

As far as industrial explosive are concerned, I do not know of any 
other Government agency that has much cognizance of this except 
perhaps the ICC. They have regulations for the shipping of explo 
sives and so forth. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, of course, the Corps of Army Engineers in its 
civil functions work does a lot of blasting, as you know, in construction 
of dams, and so forth. 
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Mr. AnKeny. Yes. As far as I know there is very little research on 
explosives as such and there has been no request for cooperation with 
the Bureau in this area. 

Mr. Fenton. As I related at the last hearing we had, there was a 
report which was circulated in the Tennessee Valley of some accidents 
that happened on account of some explosives used in construction work 
down there. 

Mr. Ankeny. In regard to your question on ammonium nitrates, 
this is something new in mining. The use of fertilizer-grade am- 
monium nitrates for blasting, particularly in quarries and surface 
mines, has grown by leaps and bounds. 

You see, all you need to do is buy some of this fertilizer-grade 
nitrate, which is very cheap, and mix some oil with it and put it in the 
hole with an adequate detonator and it does a reasonably good job of 
blasting. 

But, you see, it requires a pretty strong primer to do this job be- 
cause it is not very sentitive. Therefore, the producers of nitrates 
try to develop ways of making it more effective and the first thing you 
know you have an explosive on your hands. It is not fertilizer any 
more. That is the problem that we are faced with today. 

We are afraid that the users will build up a disregard for the neces- 
sary precautions in working with this material. 

It is not an explosive; yet, as a matter of fact, it really is, and that 
isthe problem. It does a good job of blasting. 

Mr. Fenron. I recall some time ago that a certain company in our 
area used this ammonium nitrate in its coal mining operations. 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir; we are concerned about it. 

Mr. Fenron. And the company wanted to store this stuff some place, 
and they stored it in my hometown—in the middle of the town— 
and we had to get after them on it. 

So, while it is evidently inert, if stored properly, yet you never know 
when it is not going to be stored properly. 

Mr. Anxeny. There is also a lot of interest, Mr. Congressman, 
particularly from the metals industry, in using this sort of materia] 
wderground. We are not too happy with that either, because while 
we believe it can be safe so far as the handling of explosives is con- 
cerned, we are a little afraid of the products of combustion that 
may result. 

Mr. Fenton. Let us move on to anthracite coal. If you want to 
elaborate on that in your revision of your remarks, you may do so. 

Mr. Ankeny. All right. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


EXPLOSIVES AND EXPLOSIONS RESEARCH 


_ Through study and research, the Bureau is undertaking to achieve significant 
Inprovement in permissible explosives of commerce with regard to their safety 
ih use in underground coal mines. The two major objectives are (1) to aid 
manufacturers in developing permissible-explosive formulations of reduced ten- 
dency to ignite flammable atmospheres, and (2) to improve selectivity of tests 
and otherwise to upgrade the performance-safety criteria by which the Bureau 
jndges explosives to be permissible. Concurrently, the Bureau will conduct an 
integrated program of research on explosives and explosions in general designed 
0 advance the technology of utilizing explosives effectively and of safeguarding 
against explosion disasters. 





MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN RESEARCH ON EXPLOSIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 


Bureau of Mines research has demonstrated that coal mine fires can be ef. 
fectively controlled with high-expansion foam that is generated to plug mine 
tunnels and transported to smother the flames by the mine ventilating current, 
Since the foam loses water rapidly, the major problem lies in achieving mor 
stable foam and more effective means of transporting it to the fire. 

Over 2,000 tests of explosives for safe use in coal mines resulted in improve 
ments in several previously approved explosives that had failed to measure wp 
to the standards of permissibility for such use in more recently tested samples, 

The explosibility of gases seeping into a number of installations was investi. 
gated and appropriate recommendations were made to eliminate possible haz 
ards. These ranged from a Nike missile site in Ohio to a high school in Penp- 
sylvania. A number of actual explosions Were also investigated, so that ree. 
ommendations could be made to prevent future catastrophes. The Bureau of 
Mines makes these investigations upon request from Federal, State, and muni¢d- 
pal authorities, and other organizations. 

Tests of the explosibility of 85 new and unusual industrial dusts submitted 
by a number of companies provided data that will be used to reduce explosion 
hazards. 

Bureau studies showed that the addition of relatively small quantities of 
sodium chloride to explosives tends to reduce their capability of igniting fire 
damp, though this cannot insure reduced incendivity. 

Analysis of research, conducted on the role of borehole free space on the igni- 
tion of firedamp by permissible explosives, demonstrated that the hole space left 
unfilled by explosives had a significant effect on ignition probability, despite 
variations in the explosive charges. 

An instrumentation method has been developed for the determination of 
velocities of detonation in explosives under conditions of varying charge densi: 
ties and degrees of confinement. 

An investigation has shown that the potential hazard of gas ignitions by ct: 
off (i.e., exposed or partly exposed explosive charges during short-delay blast 
ing of coal) is not as great as had been feared. 

Significant results regarding the ignition of explosive mixtures by hot gase 
have been obtained. In the transmission of explosion through channels, it has 
been found that propagation of flame is not essential, but that hot gases from 
an extinguished explosion are capable of igniting explosive mixtures, 


ANTHRACITE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenron. What significant accomplishments have been made i 
the anthracite development group and what are your plans for 1969! 

Mr. Ankeny. This will be slightly repetitious of what I said a littl 
while ago. 

Mr. Fenton. Just insert it in the record, then. 

Mr. Anxeny. I will be very happy to do that. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


ANTHRACITE EXTRACTION—SIGNIFICANT ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


The Bureau, in cooperation with a major anthracite producer, has established 
a fully mechanized, longwall mining system. The longwall face was prepare 
by using a conventional longwall chain-cutting machine. The Bureau’s rigi@ 
blade coal planer was used for loading the coal produced onto a chain convey?! 
and yielding steel props were employed for roof control. Significant progres 
has been made on this project, the results indicating that production can be 
greatly increased, with a greater percentage of coal recovery, over that 0 
tained with the conventional room and pillar method of mining. An Andertot- 
type drum cutter will now be installed on the longwall to determine its valle 
in cutting anthracite. 

The pitch-mining project continues to show satisfactory results. The cooperat 
ing company and the Bureau have developed a plan to provide a more extensivt 
working area so that the performance of the boring machine and large-diamet! 
auger may be studied under more favorable conditions. 
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Pilot-plant studies are underway on cleaning and sizing the entire range of 
anthracite sizes, determining the effectiveness of size on ash content, and on 
producing an ultrafine anthracite, using an air-swept, conical ball mill. 

Regularly published were Weekly Anthracite Reports, Preliminary Monthly 
Production Reports, an annual Mineral Market Report, and the annual chapter 
of the Bureau of Mines Minerals Yearbook. These reports provided data on 
production, employment, equipment, shipments, technologic developments, mine 
values, and other related subjects. 


STATUS OF ANTHRACITE DRAINAGE CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. We did ask you about the status of the anthracite 
drainage control, did we not ? 

Mr. Anxeny. I reported pretty much in detail on that, but recently 
there has been a very significant thing occur in anthracite region. 

Mr. Fenton. I wish you would bring the committee up to date on 


that. 
KNOX COAL COMPANY DISASTER 


Mr. Ankeny. I would be very happy to do that. 

On January 22 of this year the Susquehanna River broke through 
into the workings of a mine of the Knox Coal Co. The river was at 
flood stage, full of ice, and water continued to pour into the mine, in- 
creasing the size of the opening. It was only completely stemmed 
the day before yesterday. The resources of the Federal and State 
anthracite mine water control program are being marshaled to allevi- 
ate the disaster conditions. The disaster happened about noon Thurs- 
day, January 22, when the river stage broke into the workings of the 
Knox Coal Co. 

The inflow of river water, estimated at nearly 5 million gallons a 
minute, raised the water level in the flooded mines about 5 feet per 
hour, reaching a level of 502 feet or close to the river sands on January 
25. Twelve miners were trapped in the Knox Coal Co. mines. These 
miners have not been recovered and very little hope exists for their 
survival. The best information we have is that there were 74 men 
in this particular mine at the time. Large numbers of men in adja- 
cent mines were affected by this thing later on and everyone escaped 
but the 12 who are still trapped in the mine. 

The inflow was stopped on January 26 by plugging the opening 
with 30 railroad gondolas and about 500 mine cars, together with tons 
of dirt, stone, railroad rails and ties, and other material dumped into 
the whirlpool of the river. It is estimated that 25 to 35 billion gal- 
lons of river water entered the mines, 


CLOSURE OF MINES 


_ The Bureau, under the imminent danger clause of the coal mining 
inspection law, closed nine mines on January 22, two on January 23, 
and one on the 24th, owing to the hazards created by the flooded con- 
ditions, Within 24 hours most of these mines were completely inun- 
dated. Current employment in the closed mines is about 1,400 men, 
and that means that these men will be out of work for quite some time, 
until these mines can be dewatered. 

In addition, mines to the south which are threatened by the high 
head of water employ approximately 3,000 mineworkers. 





These closed and threatened mines had a peak employment of nearly 
6,000 men early in 1958, not including the number of office and general 
supervisory workers at the operations. 

In order to protect the mines to the south, it is proposed to lower the 
dangerously high hydrostatic head of water by utilizing pumps pur. 
chased under the mine water drainage control program. 

These 10 pumps have a capacity of ‘between 59,000 and 85,000 gallons 
per minute, depending on the head of water in the mines. Other larg 

capacity pumps are being obtained from outside sources to assist in 
lowering the head. 

The Commonwealth and Federal Government have already started 
on the program. 

I might say that the 10 pumps that have been purchased under the 
mine drainage program were for installation elsewhere and were on 
the ground awaiting installation. These have now been moved into 
this area at appropriate locations and work is going forward on the 
installation of these pumps. 

It is estimated that to install a pump of this size requires at least 9 
weeks of around-the-clock labor to get one of these pumps working, | 
even under emergency conditions, but these pumps will serve to lower 
this waterhead. If we get them operating in time and get this water: 
head down in time, we will remove the threat to other mines that are 
downstream from there. 


EFFECT OF FLOODING ON OTHER MINES 


Mr. Fenron. The threat is very serious right now to other mines; 


is that right? 

Mr. Ankeny. The threat is very serious to other mines and it could 
go downstream and inundate several mines and even conceivably cross 
the river and take in two or three mines on the other side. 

Mr. Fenron. Last night there was a report about it getting to one 
of the other mines right now through a barrier pillar. 

Mr. Ankeny. At the Henry Colliery which was not immediately 
affected, the water has come up there by now to a height of 250 feet. 
They were pumping with underground pumps and those pumps were 
just abandoned yesterday and the water took them. The next colliery 
threatened is the Dorrance, which is not in any danger, unless the 
water in the Henry rises to a certain level and overflows into the 
Dorrance. It is indeed fortunate that we had the pumps on the 
ground because this is equipment you cannot order out of a catalog. 
They are built on order to specifications, as needed, for various 
projects. 

Mr. Fenron. Then you think there is no chance for those 12 met 
still in there to be alive / 

Mr. Ankeny. We can only render an opinion on that. My opinion 
is that there is not any chance. We are still justified in trying to 
reach them as soon as we can and bodies will have to be recovered any- 
way, but I have very little hope. 

Mr. Fenton. Under this drainage program, you are supplying the 
pumps / 

Mr. Ankeny. Weare supplying the pumps. 
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Mr. Fenton. Which is a great help, because you cannot get that 
kind of pump very easily. You cannot buy them in the 5- and 10- 
cent store at will. 

Mr. THomson. Would the gentleman yield for just 1 second at that 
spot £ 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. THomson. In view of the overall sick conditions that exist in 
the coal industry and when mechanization is introduced in some of the 
hand mines, I was led to believe that it might not be economical to re- 
store the mines. 

Is there any danger of that economic loss to the Nation of the pro- 
duction of the mines, if it goes on too far where it just would not be 
economical and profit: able for the coal industry to drain them ? 

Mr. Ankeny. These mines have to be drained anyway to recover 
these bodies, no matter what it costs. When you get enough water out 
of them to find these bodies, you will have restored the mines, so far 
as the water situation is concerned. 

Mr. THomson. That includes the mines to which this might be 
spreading ? 

Mr. ANKENY. That is right. 

There is one other aspect of this thing I should mention. When 
this break occured, there was about 18 or 20 feet of sand im the bed 
of the river and with that vortex of water all of this went in. That 
is why it took so many railroad cars and mine cars to fill the gap and 
finally get it plugged. Then they built an earth platform out over 
that. There is no guarantee that another break might not come 
because with all of this water rushing in there for several days it is 
reasonable to expect that the pillar system in the immediate area 
has been weakened. 


COST OF RECOVERING FLOODED MINES 


_ Mr. Fenton. Do you have any idea what the cost of that plugging 
Is ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. We estimate that if the cost is a million dollars it 
will be cheap. 

This is an emergency in a declared emergency area and Civil De- 
fense has been very active there and there are prospects, at least, 
that Civil Defense will defray the cost of the plugging job. I am 
not sure what will happen but there is much talk of that. 

Mr. Fenton. What about the cost of pumping? Our mine drain- 
age law specifically says that there shall be no money out of this appro- 
priation for oper: ation and maintenance of pumps. 

Mr. Ankeny. I understand that the Attorney General has that 
question under consideration now. It is possible that it might be 
ruled that some of this money could be used for pumping. if not, 
there is some action being taken both by the State and by Members 
of Congress to amend the law to permit spending some of this money 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Fenton. That takes time. 

Mr. ANKENY. It takes time. 

[ understand that the State has money available at least to start 
this job. There is not going to be any delay in starting these pumps 
because of lack of money to: pay for the power, or anything like that. 
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These pumps will be started, but this is going to be a long pumping 
job.and it is a question of who is going to pay for this over the long 
term. 

Mr. Fenton. This might be a good place for the President’s Emer. 
gency Fund to come into action as far as the costs of pumping ar 
concerned. 

Mr. Ankeny. I had an estimate this morning on just what the 
cost of power and maintenance and labor in running these pumps 
would be for the assumed period that it is going to take. The esti- 
mate is in the neighborhood of $500,000. 

Mr. Fenton. It will take more than that. 
Mr. Ankeny. That is what the experts tell me. 


CAUSE OF FLOODING 


Mr. Tuomson. I certainly concur in Dr. Fenton’s thinking about 
this being a true emergency. 

As I understand your statement, the cause of this flood was a col- 
lapse of the sand within the channel allowing water to seep or rush 
out of the channel into the mines? 

Mr. Ankeny. The break is in the channel of the river. 

Mr. THomson. Was there anything planned in connection with the 
use of the river—not any weakening of the structure from being un- 
dermined, but from the standpoint of the use of the river—that would 
account for that long range ? 

Mr. Ankeny. No, sir; one thing that may have influenced this 
thing, or even started it, is this: You understand that the river was 
about 18 feet above flood stage and that additional head of water 
might have had something to do with it. Certainly it did contribute 
to the rate at which the water entered the mine. 


FUTURE BENEFITS FROM RESEARCH 


Mr. THomson. I might say it is a pleasure to have you and your 
associates before us and, as far as I am concerned, as a new member 
of this committee, I feel we are doing much to succeeding generations 
so far as deficit spending and things like that are concerned. 

Over the years I have watched your Bureau and its operations and 
consider this to be one of the places where we are thinking in terms 
of preserving and contributing to the well-being of future generations. 
I think in the overall you have been doing a good job. I am pleased to 
see the results of this investigation made by the Bureau. 

In connection with your program, I am pleased to note your at- 
tention to the development of carbonization and hydrogenation pro- 
cesses, particularly as they tie in with power generation. 

We have about exhausted in many areas the good hydropower sites 
in getting a continuing source of electrical energy, regardless of loca- 
tion and what have you, and that is a very serious question con- 
fronting us. 

COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


I have noticed a lot of interest on the part of private companies for 
that very reason and I wonder if you have a coordination program and 
funds available where they are interested in doing some basic re 
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search—not applied research or economic research—where you can 
enter into cooperative arrangements with them. 

Mr. Ankeny. I think Mr. Zinner is qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Zinner. First, with regard to our ability to enter into the con- 
tracts: 

We certainly have that authority and we have a large number of 
cooperative agreements and contracts in a number of commodity 
fields. The one in coal that comes to my mind at the moment is the 
work being done at Denver in cooperation with the Texas Power & 
Light Co. This has been a very successful cooperative effort and it 
has resulted in an installation down at Texas Power & Light. This 
has been of interest to us because it is in the middle of the gas pro- 
ducing country and shows that a power installation burning lignite 
is practical, 

Of course, the situation in some of the other countries of the world 
is more critical with regard to energy supplies so some of these de- 
velopments may materialize abroad before they do here. 

A very large installation of this kind is now going up in India. The 
Bureau is cooperating in that operation, too. 

The real overall problem, as we see it, is that the coal industry itself 
has been gn such precarious financial ground that they just do not 
have enough money to do research, particularly basic research, on a 
long-term basis. 

Mr. THomson. I certainly concur in your observation and I 
think that at least major segments of the industry have been stretched 
to the limit to put back what they have into research. I wonder about 
the cooperative programs with State institutions. 

The Special Committee on Coal of the House Interior Committee 
held hearings about 2 years ago and while several such projects exist 
in Congressman Fenton’s State of Pennsylvania, there is one in par- 
ticular in Wyoming where Dr. Fisk and his associates are operating 
with what they could salvage in conducting some experiments that we 
think have value. I am not in a position technically to evaluate that 
but the committee pointed out that that is one of the outstanding efforts 
being made locally. 

Let me put it this way: Last year I tried to find if Federal funds 
were available to match that, or assist in supporting it, and could not 
find any. 

Mr. Zinner. I am acquainted with Dr. Fisk over a long period of 
years, and I have a great admiration for his work. 

_ The Bureau has no authority to make grants as such. We can enter 
into cooperative agreements with somebody where we are each con- 
tributing something to a common objective, but we do not have the 
kind of authority that the National Science Foundation has or the 
military, or some of the others, to make out-and-out grants for research. 

Funds available to the Bureau are held for the operation of the 
Bureau’s own establishment. Through cooperative agreements we 
sometimes do work on the outside, particularly when we do not have 
facilities for such work ourselves. 

Tam not at all sure that some sort of an agreement cannot be worked 
out with State agencies where there is something contributed from 
both sides, either material or dollars. I think that that situation that 
you described can be explored. 
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Mr. Tomson. It looks to me as if I was going at it the wrong 
way. I should have probed some State agency and said, “You put 
up some matching funds,” with the idea of having the work done 
over here. 

Mr. Zinner. So long as it falls into an area in which the Bureau 
is authorized to work and for which Congress has provided the money, 
certainly we would enlist all of the help that we can from anybody, 
particularly in the fuels area. 

Mr. THomson. I thought that should be the case. 

Due to the sickness of the coal industry and their trouble in provid- 
ing the funds, any place we can get funds to bolster that, we should. 
I know that you people would do that. 


TRANSPORTATION OF COAL BY PIPELINES 


I am interested in the transportation of the coal by pipeline, you 
have already mentioned the success of that, insofar as your nda 
genation process is concerned, 

Was there not also some degree of success with an experiment made 
in powdering this coal and in being able to transport it in very much 
crushed state by pipeline successfully ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. The Bureau has done some research on materials in 
fluid form, but we have done nothing extensive in this area. 

The Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal Co., of course, has built, and is 
now successfully operating, a pipeline from the coalfields in eastern 
Ohio to Cleveland, I believe. That pipeline is a success. There was 
considerable difliculty when it went into operation but apparently 
the bugs have been ironed out and it is now operating every day. 
This development was strictly a company development and when 
you get developments of that kind the public does not have access 
to the technical data, only the people who have invested their hard 
cash do. 

Mr. Trromson. It seems important to me. I know of instances 
where actual mining of the coal costs less than $4 a ton and getting it 
someplace costs over $5 a ton. I can think of specific instances. 

It seems to me that is an area for research to bring the coal indus- 
try back through hydrogenation and carbonization. It will be dif- 
ficult without that. 

I know of a plant of 100,000 kilowatts being dedicated south of 
Casper and they increased by 50 percent the power production within 
the State. I am pleased to see your efforts in that. direction. 

Mr. Zrnner. I think perhaps the budget language does not go into 
this in great detail but the fact is that ‘within our hydraulic mining 
program we not only have to break the coal, but also move it. This 
relates mostly to transportation within the mines themselves. There 
will be considerable work done on that. 

In connection with mining research on the anthracite side, we feel 
that since they have to pump a lot of water anyway we might as 
well try to pump the coal with it. A great deal of work is being 
done now on devices for introducing co oal into vertical lifts. 

All of these things will tie together ultimately. I think it is a good 
field for investigation. 
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FUNDS FOR COAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Tuomson. I have one other question: Having come from a legis- 
lative committee, the Interior Committee, I am familiar with the pro- 
posals of the Coal Research Commission and that sort of thing. There 
was some feeling on my part that if the Bureau were capable of 
expanding, there would be adv antages in doing this in one agency, 
but do you have the funds? 

I see you have an allocation of funds but are you stepping off in 
that direction to step up your research in coal, in this budget ? 

Mr. Ankeny. If I understand your question, sir, we do not have 
funds that would allow a substantial amount of that work to be done 
at the present time. 

Mr. Tuomson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


FLOOD DISASTER WORK 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Director, you have explained the situation that 
exists on the Susquehanfia River which gives us all great concern. 

Do I understand that you are doubtful as to whether or not there 
will be enough money available from any source to go forward full 
speed to drain those mines and rescue those 12 people or get their bodies 
out if they are dead? Did I sense that? 

Mr. Ankeny. No, sir. I do not feel that there is going to be any 
impediment to that. It is a question of who is going to pay for it 
and how it is going to be paid for. I do not think there is any doubt 
but what this work will go forward. This question may even have to 
be resolved after the work is well in progress. Our basic law does not 
permit us to operate or maintain these pumps, but there is a question 
here of whether, under a declared emergency situation, we might not. be 
able to do that anyway. 

That is one question. The other question is whether or not the law 
might not have to be amended to permit us to do it. 

Mr. Maenuson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. JENSEN. We just had a flood race through our little town and 19 
lives were lost altogether in that flood and it is still fresh on my mind. 
Every agency of Government that had anything to do with that major 
disaster came right in there and really did a job. The Red Cross led 
the way and then the people cooper: ated in a very wonderful way, too. 
As many as 600 were in there searching for those bodies and they came 
from many hundreds of miles away. Then the cleanup squads came. 

We would have been in a pretty bs ad fix had it not been for the Gov- 
ernment agencies, the Red Cross, Salvation Army, and the good peo- 
ple who came to our rescue. 

I would not like to be a party to denying the Bureau of Mines, or 
any agency, sufficient funds to expedite ‘that work, regardless of cost. 

That is my position, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fenton. I certainly think that since the President has declared 
that an emergency area, that funds can be more quickly gotten. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. He declared it a major disaster area in our case 2 
days after those floods occurred. 
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Mr. Denton. I just had a similar situation in my part of the coun- 
try. If the President declares it an emergency then Civil Defense 
determines the agency best suited to do it. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. In fact, I talked to the Administrator of Civil 
Defense. 

Mr. Denton. He is the one in charge of it. He makes an agreement 
as to what agency is best suited to do the work, the Engineers, or who- 
ever It Is. 

Mr. Jensen. Civil Defense coordinates such a job. I must say they 
did a wonderful job out in our major disaster area. 


I hope that every effort is made to get this job done. 


Perroteum, Natorat Gas, AND Ort SHALE Researce 


Mr. Magnuson. We will move along to petroleum, natural gas, and 
oil shale research. We will insert in the record pages 23 through 33 
of the justifications. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


38. Petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale 


| 








| 

i Amount | Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 

Subactivity available, available, | 1960 or 
1958 1959 | decrease (—) 
(a) Extraction th elie Se | $1,158,460 | $1,264,000 | $1, 264, 000 | 0 
(b) Processing and utilization._._____-_________| 626, 499 695, 000 | 695, 000 0 
Ge) SPE MRA GRROOI 6 isco cnc cect ene 695, 069 | 704, 000 704, 000 0 
trie Selb it a i tae | 2,480,028 | 2,663,000 | —-2, 663, 000 | 0 


aicahins a east ‘ania sgn diaacemninne natin ity 


(a) Extraction 

The estimate of $1,264,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested will be used in research conducted by 
Bureau personnel at Bureau stations and offices, in oil and gas fields, and on 
pipelines. The research will be coordinated with work of other Government 
agencies and private industry concerned with supply of petroleum and natural 
gas for defense and civil activities. Projects will be conducted in cooperation 
with oil-producing States and industrial organizations. 

Basie and applied research will be conducted on extraction of petroleum to 
find ways to obtain a larger ultimate recovery from the Nation’s oil and gas 
fields. The need for increasing ultimate recovery of petroleum from deposits 
already found and those to be found in the future is evidenced by the fact that 
the domestic demand for oil continues to increase while new reserves continue 
to become more difficult and costly to find. It is of major significance that 
about 135 million more barrels of crude oil was produced in 1957 than was 
added to proved reserves by discoveries. This was the fourth consecutive 
year in which the additions to proved reserves of crude oil from discovery of 
new fields and new pools in old fields were smaller than in the preceding year. 

The plan of work for 1960, which is substantially the plan being followed in 
1959, includes studies of production and transportation that provide informa- 
tion concerning : 

Underground conditions in oil and gas fields, including helium-bearing gas 
fields. 

The behavior of the rocks and fluids (oil, gas, and water) during develop- 
ment and operation. 

The performance of wells, pipelines, and other facilities under different 
methods of operations. 

Effective use of the natural energy in underground oil deposits in moving 
and lifting the oil. 

Stimulating oil production by injecting water or gas from the surface to 
supply added energy for moving oil to producing wells. 
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New or improved methods by which efficiency may be raised, ultimate 
recovery may be increased, and waste of resources reduced. 
Quantities of production, transportation, inventories, and distribution of 
crude oil, natural gas and allied substances. 
Although there are no changes in funds proposed, some parts of the research 


will be altered as follows: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Work to be completed or reduced 


Complete a study of the effect of rela- 
tive permeability on the recovery cf oil 
by water drive when the pores of mul- 
tiple sand layers are filled with liquid 
and when they are partly filled with 
expanded solution gas, 


Work to be started or increased 


Initiate a study of the effect of mul- 
tiple layers of different permeabilities 
on recovery of oil by expansion of dis- 
solved gas and by gas injection. 


LARAMIE, Wyo. 


Complete a study of the characteris- 
tics of the oil in the Aneth field and of 
the producing rocks and fluids in the 
McElmo Creek field of San Juan 
County, Utah. 


Undertake studies of samples of oil 
and rocks from the natural reservoirs 


of other selected fields in the Paradox 
Basin, Utah. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 


Complete final preparation of volume 
2 of a comprehensive monograph on 
phase relations of gas-condensate fluids. 


Complete an engineering study of the 
Muskogee, Okla., oilfield. 


Initiate development of an apparatus 
for determining compressibility factors 
of two-phase fluids (such as oil and gas 
or oil and water) and its application to 
improve the accuracy of estimates of 
oil, gas, and water in place and to in- 
crease the efficiency of production. 

Study methods of reducing the 
amount of water that is being produced 
in excessive amounts with oil from 
limestone strata in fields of western 
Kansas. 


DALLAS AND WICHITA FALLS, TEX. 


Complete a survey of the electrical 
resistivity of oilfield brines in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama (needed for inter- 
pretation of electric well logs) and a re- 
port on water used in waterflooding to 
stimulate production of oil in north 
Texas, 


MORGANTOWN, W. 


Complete an engineering study of the 
Hersher underground gas-storage op- 
eration near Kankakee, Ill., which is a 
pioneering project for storage of gas in 
a water-bearing sand to meet peak de- 
mands in Chicago. 


_ Complete a study of waterflooding to 
increase recovery of oil from the Big 
Injun sand in Roane County, W. Va. 


(0) Processing and utilization 


Initiate studies of the effects of wa- 
terflooding on oil recovery in north 
Louisiana and north central Texas to 
assure that current production rates 
from these areas will be extended. 


VA, 


Study another project where gas has 
been stored successfully in a water- 
bearing sand to gain additional infor- 
mation concerning this relatively new 
and highly promising method of gas 
storage, and lend assistance in its adop- 
tion to assure supplies of gas to meet 
winter loads. 

Undertake a study of waterflooding 
to increase recovery from the Cow Run 
sand in Pleasants County, W. Va., to 
stimulate the development of water- 
flooding in the State. 


The estimate of $695,000 is the same as for 1959. 


, Plan of work.—The funds requested will be used in research conducted in 
Bureau of Mines laboratories by Bureau personnel. The research will be 
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coordinated with work of other Government ageticies and private industry con- 
cern with processing and use of petroleum and natural gas. Projects will be 
conducted in cooperation with State agencies, trade associations, and technica] 
societies. 

Basic and applied research will be conducted to supply precise information 
concerning the chemistry of petroleum; temperature, time of heating, and 
quantities of heat needed to produce high yields of good products at low cost; 
and relationships between composition of fuels and their characteristics in 
utilization. Such information is essential in these times of increasing demand 
and rising costs. It serves to replace empirical ideas and “cut and try” methods 
in petroleum-refining and petro-chemical operations with calculations and pro- 
cedures based on authentic technical data. Also, it fosters economy and more 
Satisfactory performance in use of petroleum fuels, through application of 
increased knowledge of the fundamentals of combustion. 

The plan of work for 1960, like that followed in 1959, is to conduct studies 
that include: 

Analyses of crude oil from major producing fields and from newly dis- 
covered deposits. 

Acquisition of knowledge concerning the hydrocarbon and minor constit- 
uents in crude oil, natural gas (including helium-bearing gas) and their 
products. 

Studies of principles of refining and other processing operations. 

Tests to determine how detrimental changes to petroleum products occur 
during storage. 

Studies of the way different petroleum fuels perform in their ultimate 
use. 

Determinations of relations of heat to physical and chemical changes to 
provide data for improvements in processing and utilization. 

Compilation of facts and economic analyses concerning processing opera- 
tions, capacities, inventories, distribution and consumption of petroleum 
products. 

Although there are no changes in funds proposed, some parts of the research 
will be altered as follows: 

LARAMIE, WYO. 


Work to be completed or reduced Work to be started or increased 
Complete publication on physical Place greater emphasis on determina- 
properties of sulfur compounds in pe- tion of properties of sulfur compounds 
troleum, resulting from studies made that are more complex than those pre 


over a period of several years. viously studied, found in fractions of 
crude oil that boil at higher tempera 
tures. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 


In research on diesel-type combustion Analyze the experimental data and 
of fuels, complete experimental work on determine relationships between ob- 
measurements of transfer of heat to the served phenomena, physical laws, and 
fuel when it is injected into a constant- composition of the fuels. 
volume combustion bomb and the re- 
lease of heat during ignition and com- 
bustion. 

In the study of storage stability of Increase the emphasis on studies of 
diesel-type fuels, progress permits de- thermal stability of jet-type fuels. 
crease of emphasis on the general study 
of stability of distillate fuels. 

In the studies of relations of heat to Increase the emphasis on (a) funda- 
physical and chemical changes, in- mental studies of the energy of chemical 
creased use of electronic computers is compounds in relation to their molec 
freeing time of personnel from time- uler structure, and (b) progress from 
consuming calculations. the construction phases to experimental 

phases in the use of a new type of appa- 
ratus to reduce errors in widely used 
pressure-volume-temperature data. 
(c) Oil-shale research 
The estimate of $704,000 is the same as for 1959. 
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Plan of work.—The funds requested will be used in studies conducted by 
Bureau personnel in laboratories at Laramie, Wyo., and in administering and 
maintaining the Bureau’s facilities for oil-shale research. The research will be 
coordinated with work of other Government agencies and private industry con- 
cerned with the potentialities of oil from oil shale as a supplement to petroleum 
from wells. 

Basie and applied research will be conducted on oil shale and shale oil to lay a 
sound scientific foundation for a future oil-shale industry, and to encourage and 
assist commercial concerns in steps they may take toward establishment of such 
an industry. The need for the work arises from the rapid increase in demands 
for liquid fuels, the diminishing returns from domestic exploratory efforts to 
discover petroleum, and the hazards of dependence on oil from abroad. 

The plan of work for 1960, like that followed in 1959, is to conduct oil-shale 
research that comprises— 

Collection and analyses of samples of oil shale from wells and core holes 
drilled by industry, to increase knowledge of oil-shale resources and their 
location. 

Determinations of the composition and structure of oil shales from dif- 
ferent sources and of the solid organic material (kerogen) in the shales 
that ean be converted to oil. 

Studies of the chemical and physical changes that occur when kerogen is 
converted to shale oil; measurements of the temperature, time, and quantity 
qf heat required for the conversion; and determination of conditions that 
favor optimum yields of oil suitable for refining. 

Studies of the shale oils produced from different shales by various proces- 
ses, the products that may be refined from them, and the basic chemistry and 
physics of the refining processes. 

Tests of shale-oil products in various types of equipment to determine 
their applicability to different uses. 

Although there are no changes in funds proposed, some parts of the research 
will be altered as follows: 


Work to be completed or reduced Work to be started or increased 


Use the material-balance method in 
studying the effect of the mineral (non- 
organic) constituents of the shale on 
the conversion of kerogen to shale oil. 

Increase work on characteristics of 
oil shale from additional zones in Colo- 


Complete the development of a 
method of material-balance studies. 


Complete comprehensive analyses of 
samples representing 25-gallon-per-ton 


sections of 10 cores from the Piceance 
Creek and Uinta Basins of Colorado 
and Utah, respectively, and a report on 
oil yields of sections of Green River 
oil shale in Colorado. 


Complete reports on types of com- 
pounds in N-T-U gas oil and on methods 
of analysis and composition of shale-oil 
naphthas. 


Complete work on the separation and 
characterization of the aromatic con- 
centrate from shale-oil gas oil. 


STATUS OF 


The broad purposes of the petroleum, 


rado, Utah, and Wyoming, giving spe- 
cial attention to relationships of specific 
gravity to yield in estimating reserves 
of oil shale and to comparisons of 
assays of drill cuttings with those of 
cores, 

Increase emphasis on studies of the 
thermal reactions of selected types of 
compounds found in shale oil, and on 
studies to establish the rate and mecha- 
nism of gum formation in shale-oil 
naphtha. 

Increase emphasis on the separation 
and characterization of the nitrogen, 
saturated-hydrocarbon, and olefin con- 
centrates of shale-oil gas oil. 


PROGRAM 


natural gas, and oil-shale program are 


to find ways to obtain a larger ultimate recovery from the Nation’s oil and gas 
fields and greater benefit to the public from the oil and gas produced; to es- 
tablish scientific bases for a future oil-shale industry; and to supply facts 
needed by the Government, industry, and the public. 
Important accomplishments of the past year include the following: 
Research for a two-volume monograph on phase properties (proportions 
of liquids to gas) of gas-condensate fluids was completed and the first 
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volume was published. Production of gas-condensate fluids attained in. 
creasing importance in meeting the Nation’s demand for liquid fuels as wells 
were drilled to deeper strata where pressures and temperatures are high, 
This monograph is considered to be one of the most significant contributions 
ever made to conservation of petroleum and natural gas. 

Bureau of Mines engineering data on hydraulic fracturing in north 
Texas brought about changes in well-treating techniques that have resulted 
in substantial economic savings to industry. These data will be beneficia] 
in other areas where the application of this relatively new treating proc 
ess will increase the recovery of petroleum. 


New instruments and techniques were developed to use radioactive | 


substances in tracing flow of fluids in underground strata; to measure the 
force necessary to replace oil by water; and to detect the source of water 
invading oil sands. 

New methods developed for rapid calculation of the characteristics of 
gas wells reduced time and expense in testing wells and provided more 
uniform methods of regulating gas flow. These methods are being adopted 
by industry and conservation agencies. 

Research on waterflooding to increase petroleum production in Oklahoma, 
Wyoming, and Kentucky was of inestimable value to operators. It demon- 
strated both the potential increase in oil recovery and the techniques for 
application of this method. 

Determinations of the characteristics of the original reservoir oil in the 
Aneth field in southeastern Utah supplied data that are being used in 
planning sound programs for development and operation of the field. 

A study of clays in oil-reservoir rocks in the lower San Joaquin Valley, 
Calif., pointed out to industry the presence of swelling clays in the oil- 
bearing formations and the damage infiltration of water can do to pro 
ductivity of wells.. 

The usual periodic reports of the Bureau and special forecasts it made 
to meet urgent needs were of great service to the Administrator of the 
voluntary oil import program in formulating recommended import levels. 

Analyses of crude oils made during the year, together with those made 
in past years, give Government and industry comprehensive information 
about the widely varying properties of crude oils produced in many im- 
portant fields of the United States and in other parts of the free world 
Surveys of characteristics of petroleum products, based on the Bureau's 
compilation and analysis of data supplied through cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute and many oil companies, gave essential informa- 
tion to Government, the petroleum industry, manufacturers of fuel-burning 
equipment, and consumers. 

Identification of 18 sulfur compounds in crude oils, a paper on “Purifica- 
tion and Properties of 10 Organic Sulfur Compounds,” and a report o 
“Nitrogen Compounds in a Crude Oil,” benefited the petroleum industry and 
consumers in efforts to overcome the deleterious effects of sulfur and nitro 
gen in petroleum. A report on “A Study of Blended Fuel Deterioration” 
provided new information for use by refiners, marketers, and consumers il 
guarding against formation of gums and other deterioration that causes 
damage in engines. 

New data supplied during the year on relations of heat to physical and 
chemical changes for 21 organic compounds are of special significance in de 
veloping high-energy rocket fuels. Analyses by the Bureau of fuels made 
from each of 30 crude oils produced in major fields of the United States 
enabled the Department of Defense to make more accurate calculations of the 
availability of jet-propulsion fuels. 

A new apparatus designed by the Bureau for measurement of compress: 
bility of gases, over broad ranges of temperature and pressure, will improve 
the accuracy of many widely used data. 

In the oil-shale program, significant progress was made in finding cata 
lysts that can withstand the poisoning effects of sulfur and nitrogen it 
shale oil and insure high yields of desired products. 

New information was provided on (a) properties of oil from Green River 
shale (of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming) and comparisons of that oil with 
oils from other shales: (b) types of nitrogen compounds in gas oil made 
from shale oil; (c) thermal reactions of organic nitgrogen compounds; and 
(d) effects of addition of hydrogen to the chemical structure of kerogen I! 
Green River oil shale. 
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By means of a new Bureau-devised method, data were obtained on par- 
ticle size, surface area, and pore size of organic particles in oil shale. Such 
data are basic in developing new processes, such as in-situ retorting, for 
producing shale oil. 

Assays of samples of oil shale disclosed extent, thickness, and richness of 
newly found beds that may increase the known reserves of Green River oil 
shale as much as 50 percent. 

The Bureau’s current and future plan under this activity is to assure adequate 
supplies of liquid and gaseous fuels for national defense and public welfare at 
reasonable cost. This work is of great importance because demands for petro- 
leum fuels are rising rapidly, the difficulties and costs of finding additional 
reserves of petroleum in the United States are increasing, and undue reliance on 
oil from abroad is hazardous, 

An important part of the plans is to concentrate on studies to which industry 
research is not well adapted, because those studies require assembly of infor- 
mation from many different sources and a continuity of effort by highly special- 
ized research workers without regard to immediate financial return. These 
plans include close collaboration with industry in “bridging the gap” between 
research in universities and other institutions and application of the results of 
research by industrial organizations. 

The Bureau will collaborate with the petroleum industry in developing and 
applying methods to minimize or eliminate all forms of waste, attain higher 
recovery, and improve the processing and use of crude oil, natural gas, and their 
products. Also it will assist in applying results of research in any oil-shale 
development that may be undertaken by private organizations. 

Mr. Maanuson. The request is the same as was appropriated in 


1959, $2,663,000. 


EXTRACTION OF SHALE OIL BY UNDERGROUND ATOMIC EXPLOSION 


Please explain the Bureau’s plan for tests to extract shale oil by 
means of an underground atomic explosion. 

Mr. Ankeny. Mr. Zinner has been very close to this problem, and 
I will call on him to give us a response to that. 

Mr. Zinner. About a month ago the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Bureau of Mines jointly invited representatives of the petro- 
leum industry to attend a meeting in Dallas for the purpose of looking 
into the technical feasibility of such a test. We were very pleased 
that everyone invited not only accepted but brought many of their 
technical people with them, so that virtually the whole petroleum 
industry was represented at the meeting exhibiting a great deal of 
interest in the idea 

A number of seibininl questions were raised at this meeting. We 
are now in the process of exploring the possibility of just how such 
a test would be undertaken, whether some of the technical problems 
can be solved without going into full-scale tests, and otherwise making 
atechnical inquiry into the whole thing. 

No firm plans have been made. Nosite has been specifically selected. 
After all, all we know are the results of the underground tests made 
by the Commission and we know certain physical characteristics about 
the oil shale, and there are many gaps in between these two pieces of 
knowledge. 

Before this | project ever comes into being, we will have to be assured 
of some promise of economic feasibility. 

Mr. Maenuson. How would you propose to finance the tests? 

Mr. Zinner. Our suggestion is that the segments of the industry 
Which would likely benefit most from this research would share oe 
burden of the cost of the tests. All we have done so far is to suggest 
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ideas. We have asked industry itself for ideas along this line. We 
are thinking of this in terms of a cooperative effort where the Com- 
mission would furnish the device. 

Mr. Magnuson. This is the Atomic Energy Commission ¢ 

Mr. Zinner. That is right, and our laboratory resources and tech. 
nicians, who are acquainted with oil-shale processing, would make 
their services available. The cost of conducting the tests would kf 
borne by the industry or that segment of it which chose to participate 
in it. 

Please understand that all this is just in the talking stage. It has 
not proceeded any further than that. 

Mr. Magnuson. What would you expect the effect and the result of 
the explosion to be ? 

Mr. Zrnner. Again we are making projections on fragmentary in- 
formation that we have. There has been a great deal of confusion in 
the press about simply setting off an atomic device of some type and 
pumping out oil. This is not the scheme at all. As I understand it, j 
the scheme is to use the device merely as a means of fragmenting 4 } 
body of rock, shale in this case, and then introduce air and whatever 
else might be needed and ignite the mass either at the top or at the 
bottom and control the heat reaction. In one sense it is a sort of | 
underground gassification process. We hope that a chamber could be | 
created underground containing a lot of fragmented material that 
could be retorted in place. Whether the device will shatter the rock 
enough to permit this kind of retorting remains to be seen. Side 
effects as the result of the disintegration of the shale itself have to be 
looked at on a laboratory scale, or some small scale, I presume, before 
we will actually get down into business in proposing that such tests he 
conducted. 

Paramount in this entire thing, of course, is the problem of safety. 
We would want to be assured there would be no danger from any 
radiation which could not be controlled. Certainly that would bk 
looked into before the tests would be definitely scheduled. 


STATUS OF OIL SHALE FACILITIES AT RIFLE, COLO. 


Mr. Maenuson. What is the status of the oil shale facilities at 
Rifle ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Facilities at Rifle are being maintained on a standby 
basis. I visited the Rifle plant last summer, and I find that everything 
is being maintained, painted, and kept in first-class condition. 

Mr. Maenuson. The committee has a letter indicating you are plan- 
ning to turn these facilities over to General Services Administration. 

Mr. Ankeny. There are no immediate plans to do that. We are 
awaiting instructions as to what to do. 

Mr. Macnuson. We have a letter here to Mr. Cannon, chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, from Mr. Chilson, the Under Secre- 
tarv. dated April 14, 1958. 

He states: 

DEAR Mr. CANNON: On December 10 we wrote to you concerning the oil shale 
demonstration plant and related facilities located at Rifle, Colo. As you know 
the Attorney General recently has rendered his opinion requested by the Secre 
tary of the Navy and has determined that neither the Department of the Navy 
nor the Department of the Interior has authority to lease this plant to private 
interests for development purposes. 
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Since it has been indicated that the Department of the Navy will seek legis- 
lation to authorize it to enter into such lease agreements, this Department 
intends to take the necessary action to enable General Services Administration to 
transfer the facilities to the Department of the Navy. 


Mr. Ankeny. So far as I know there has been no action taken to 
do that. 

Mr. Maanuson. No such legislation has been undertaken, either; 
has it ? 

Mr. ANKENY. No such legislation has been enacted. Is that so, Mr. 
Zinner ¢ 

Mr. Zinner. I don’t know. 

There has been some departmental correspondence on this following 
that letter you have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Maenvuson. Will you submit that information for the record 
and develop it further ? 

Mr. ZINNER. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


RECENT ACTION ON OIL SHALE FACILITIES AT RIFLE, COLO. 


The following exchange of correspondence describes the current actions 
relating to the facilities at Rifle, Colo. : 

NOVEMBER 4, 1958. 

DEAR Mr. FLoeTe: This is in reply to your October 7 letter concerning dis- 
position of the oil-shale demonstration plant at Rifle, Colo. 

You undoubtedly know that a bill to authorize transfer of this facility to 
the Department of the Navy (H.R. 11608) was introduced during the last ses- 
sion of the Congress. Subsequently, several Members of Congress asked that 
this Department defer steps to dispose of the plant until the proposed legisla- 
tion had been considered. No action has been taken to date, but we understand 
that the matter is to be considered by the Congress during its next session. 

In these circumstances we are acting upon your suggestion by advising the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines to withdraw its report of excess real property 
for the Rifle plant. 

We greatly appreciate your patient cooperation in this regard. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER F. BENNETT, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


DECEMBER 1, 1958. 
Memorandum to: J. H. East, Jr., Regional Director, Region III, Denver, Colo. 
From: Director. 
Subject: “Withdrawal of Report of Excess Real Property, Rifle, Colo., Plant.” 

By letter of November 4, 1958, Mr. Elmer F. Bennett, Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, advised Mr. Franklin G. Floete, Administrator of General Services, that 
a bill (H.R. 11608) to authorize transfer of the oil-shale demonstration plant to 
the Department of the Navy was introduced during the last session of the Con- 
gress. Subsequently, several Members of Congress asked that the Department 
of the Interior defer steps to dispose of the plant until the proposed legislation 
had been considered. No further action has been taken by Congress to date, 
but we understand that the matter is to be considered in the next session. 

Based on the above circumstances, I am transmitting the attached “Withdrawal 
of Report of Excess Real Property,” No. IBM-22, dated December 1, 1958. 
This report is submitted in accordance with GSA Reg. 2-IV—202.09 for your 
submission to the regional commissioner of General Services Administration, 
to withdraw “Report of Excess Real Property,” No. IBM-—21, dated July 26, 
1956, covering the oil-shale demonstration plant at Rifle, Colo. 

Please advise me of any future action. 

THos. H. MILLEr, 
Acting Director. 
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DECEMBER 8, 1958, 
Memorandum to: Utto G. Klein, regional commissioner, General Services Admin. 
istration, building 41, Denver Federal Center, Denver, Colo. 

From: Regional Director. Region ITI. 
Subject: “Withdrawal of Report of Excess Real Property, Rifle, Colo., Plant” 

Attached is a memorandum from the Director, Bureau of Mines, dated Decem. 
ber 1, 1958, subject: “Withdrawal of Report of Excess Real Property, Rifle 
Colo., Plant.” Also attached are the original and four copies of standard form 
118, Holding Agency No. IBM—22, dated December 1, 1958. 

By this action, the Bureau of Mines withdraws the “Report of Excess Real 
Property,” No. IBM-21, dated July 26, 1956. 
We will appreciate your confirming the receipt of this request. 
Original signed by: 

J. H. East, Jr, 


DECEMBER 18, 1958, 
Mr. J. H. East, Jr. 
Regional Director, Bureau of Mines, Region III, 
New Customhouse, Denver, Colo. 

DEAR Mr. East: I have received your memorandum of December 1, 1958, 
transmitting withdrawal of “Report of Excess Real Property,’’ SF—-118, Holding 
Agency No. IBM-22, for the oil-shale demonstration plant at Rifle, Colo. This 
is the property included in your report of excess, No. IBM-21, dated July 26, 1956. 

Your withdrawal from excess is approved. 

Sincerely yours, 
Otto G. KLEIN, 
Regional Commissioner. 


DECEMBER 18, 1958, 
Memorandum to: Marling J. Ankeny, director. 
From: Regional Director, Region III. 
Subject: “Withdrawal of Report of Excess Real Property, Rifle, Colo., Plant.” 

Reference is made to your memorandum, dated December 1, subject: “With- 
drawal of Report of Excess Real Property, Rifle, Colo., Plant.” 

Your memorandum with the attached form was forwarded to Otto G. Klein, 
Regional Commissioner, GSA, and he has advised me today that the withdrawal 
from excess has been approved. A photostat of his letter is attached. 

Original signed by: 

J. H. East, Jr. 


Ferrous anp Nonrerrous METALS 


Mr. Magnuson. Insert pages 34-56 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


4. Ferrous metals 

















Amount Amount | Estimate, Increase (+) 

Subactivity available, available, | 1960 or 
1958 1959 decrease (-) 

| 

Se ON INAE ioc d ac cculiciwrnsenwtcescoel $1, 287,616 | $1,334,000 | $1, 334, 000 0 
ny we 884, 72 897, 000 897, 000 | 0 
ic) Wereenery Meee. . ook c ck ccc ce ck lee 1, 003, 094 1, 452, 000 1, 452, 000 0 
| ayrsaanl 2 enre maa oe 


Ee or ee | 8,175,430 | 3, 683, 000 | 3,683, 0 | 
| 


(a) Iron and steel 


The estimate of $1,334,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested under this program will be used at Bu- 
reau laboratories and experiment stations for research to be conducted by Bu- 
reau personnel. The following research activities are included in this program: 

Research on mining domestic low-grade iron ore deposits, such as the taco- 
nites, will be conducted to improve the efficiency and lower the cost of present 
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mining methods and to develop new methods that can be used to exploit these 
submarginal resources. 

Research will be designed to develop economic methods for direct reduction of 
jron ore and concentrate and to improve conventional iron ore beneficiation, con- 
centrate agglomeration, and smelting techniques. Domestic fuels other than 
coke will be used exclusively in this work on direct processes, and insofar as 
possible in experimental furnace smelting studies. The iron and steel industry 
will participate in this work and support a large part of the expense. 

Studies and tests will be made of conditions necessary to produce steel of 
superior physical and chemical properties and of methods for utilizing low-grade 
materials in steelmaking. 

Resource, technologic, economic, and statistical data and information on 
jron and steel and iron and steel scrap will be gathered and interpreted and 
then disseminated to the public and used within the Bureau to guide and direct 
the iron and steel research programs. The work will be in cooperation with and 
partially financed by State agencies. 

Specifically, this work plan will require the following program changes: 





| 
Available Estimate Difference 
1959 1960 
}. Iron and steel research, Albany, Oreg. (studies making | | 
stainless steel and smelting titaniferous iron ore will be | | 
reduced ; s3ck $86, 000 | $40, 000 | — $46, 000 
2. Iron and steel research, Juneau, Alaska (resource studies on | 
Prince of Wales Island will! be finished) 42, 500 | 22, 500 —20, 000 
3. Iron and steel research, Rolla, Mo. (iron ore smelting tests | 
wil! be dise »ntinued) - i } 124, 000 | 101, 000 — 23, 000 
4. Iron and steel research, College Park, Md. (vacuum furnace | | 
steel-melting tests will be discontinued) - | 23, 000 0 | — 23, 000 
5. Iron and steel research, Bruceton, Pa. (studies of vacuum | 
furnace steel melting will be started) | 367, 000 390, 000 +23, 000 
§. Iron and steel research, Minneapolis, Minn. (direct reduc- | 
tion of iron ore will be implemented) ’ — 158, 000 | 247, 000 | +89, 000 
| —_ _—— 2. smemepaemeneitiell cs ——— — - - 
Net difference in program. a sah aT a I es a 0 
| 


(b) Manganese 


The estimate of $897,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested under this program will be used at Bureau 
laboratories and experiment stations for research to be conducted by Bureau 
personnel. The following research activities are included in this program: 

Research on mining, beneficiation and leaching to develop economic methods 
for utilizing low-grade manganese resources will emphasize overall evaluation of 
treatment processes. 

Studies will be made of the chemical methods used for producing high-quality 
battery-grade synthetic manganese dioxide and of the application of ultrasonics 
to the electrodeposition of manganese and manganese dioxide. 

Research will include studies on properties, and possible applications of various 
high-damping manganese-copper alloys. 

Collecting and compiling technologic, economic, and statistical information of 
manganese and then interpreting and distributing it to other Government agen- 
cies, industry, and the public will comprise an important segment of the 
program. This information will also be used by the Bureau for guiding its 
manganese research program. The work will be in cooperation with State 
agencies, and they will finance part of it. 
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Specifically, this work plan will require the following program changes : 


+ Available 
1959 


Estimate Difference 
1960 





1, Manganese research, Reno, Nev. (research on preparation | 
of synthetic manganese dioxide will be reduced). _.._.-._-| $50, 000 
2. Manganese research, Boulder City, Nev. (smelting research | 
has been successfully completed) aides . 48, 000 38, 000 
3. Manganese research, Salt Lake City, Utah (research on im- 
provements of manganese metallurgy will be redueed) .- 
4. Manganese research, Minneapolis, Minn. (research on basic 
and applied research relative to Cuyuna Range resources | 
Wane TIMID gg ccc hic ccccccve caches A ek end 115, 000 165, 000 


— 10, 000 


113, 000 | 83, 000 — 30, 00 


+50, 00 
0 





Net diffgrence in program 


$40, 000 —$10, 00 
| 
| 


(c) Ferroalloy metals 

The estimate of $1,452,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested under this program will be used at Bureau 
laboratories and experiment stations for research to be conducted by Bureau 
personnel. The following research activities are included in this program: 

Mining research will be carried on by studying sampling, ground pressure, 
subsidence, and rock penetration. 

Research to develop methods for preparing and analyzing high-purity tungsten, 
vanadium, molybdenum, chromium, cobalt, nickel, silicon, iron, and their alloys 
and compounds will be conducted. 

Study will be made of high-purity tungsten, vanadium, molybdenum, and other 
ferrous metals and their alloys with respect to physical metallurgy, thermody- 
namic and physical and chemical properties pertinent to high temperature uses, 
and of the effects of small inclusions of silicon, carbon, aluminum, and other 
elements on these properties. 

Study will be made of methods for melting metals or alloys, having high 
melting temperatures, using vacuum induction, consumable electrode are, and 
electron gun furnaces. Methods will be studied for casting the resulting molten 
metals and alloys into shapes. Melting techniques will be perfected for preparing 
standard type alloys from high temperature metal scrap. 

Research will be conducted to improve methods for extracting tungsten, molyb- 
denum, vanadium cobalt, nickel, and chromium from ores and waste materials 
and to develop electrolytic or other methods for cladding ferroalloy metals to 
resist corrosion at high-temperature and abrasion. 

Information will be gathered, reviewed and disseminated on the technology, 
economies, and statistics of the ferroalloy metals. 

Specifically, this work plan will require the following program changes: 











Available, | Estimate, | Difference 
1959 1960 | 
| 
1, Ferroalloy metals research, Albany, Oreg. (research on prep- | 
aration of high-purity tungsten, vanadium, chromium, | 
and molybdenum metals will be reduced) -- iii 


J $443, 000 $428, 000 —$15, 00 
2. Ferroalloy metals research, Bruceton, Pa. (research on prep- } | 
aration of standard ferrochromium alloys by smelting off- 
grade ores and reduction of metal from slag will be re- 
duced) Be ede ee é ee as 60, 000 45, 000 | —15, 00 
3. Ferroalloy metals research, Minneapolis, Minn. (basic re- | | 
search on accurate chemical, X-ray spectrographic, min- | 
eralogic analytical techniques will be initiated. A study | 
of methods for preparing high purity iron and for prepar- | 
ing alloys in which iron is @ major constituent will be | 
DUNGRED : stascsceeces bees chase weabedsiss gSccenee 0 30, 000 | +30, 000 
- -~—| 


= 0 





Net difference in program_.-_..--.-.--- 








STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The ferrous metals program is designed to promote American technological 
superiority, to minimize the Nation’s dependence on foreign sources for mate 
rials used in making steel and nonferrous alloys, to meet increasing competition 
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from foreign alloy manufacturers, and to meet the challenge of materials re- 
quired for jet-powered aircraft, missiles, nuclear powerplants, and other modern 
uses. Maintaining a continuous and adequate supply of ferrometals such as 
molybdenum, chromium, cobalt, and nickel is also a prime purpose of this pro- 
gram. Examination of mineral resources, research on rock mechanics, study 
of more efficient mining methods, and development of improved methods of 
extracting metals from ores are a part of the objective. However, the increasing 
requirements for special superior materials by defense agencies and private 
industry have caused research activities to stress technology for producing 
ultrapure metals and alloys and determining their physical and chemical 
properties under exacting conditions and varied environments. 

Major accomplishments in the research program for iron and steel during 
1958 were: 

Development of methods for utilizing submarginal materials and improvement 
of iron and steel metallurgical practice. On the long-range program to develop 
domestic resources more than 2,000 samples of drill cores and open-cut and 
underground mine exposures were taken from the 65-mile length of low-grade 
iron-bearing formations of the Mesabi Range in Minnesota. These samples 
were classified by mineralogic and chemical analyses and beneficiation tests. 
Laboratory and pilot plant studies of a clayey iron ore in Alabama resulted 
in development of a washing process which is being used by industry to produce 
400 to 600 tons of iron ore concentrate per day. Data useful for predicting 
the behavior of manganese in high temperature reactions were obtained by 
determining vapor pressures in iron manganese alloys. A low-nickel, manganese 
stainless steel that is a satisfactory substitute for the 18-8 chromium-nickel 
steel was made from offgrade western ores, 

Several accomplishments resulting from research on manganese during 1958 
advanced the technology leading towards the use of domestic low-grade materials. 
Selective reduction electric-furnace smelting tests of high-iron manganese nodules 
derived from Pioche, Nev., ores recovered 98 percent of the manganese in a slag 
suitable for smelting to standard ferromanganese. Magnetic concentration tests 
showed that low-grade rhodonite vein material from the San Juan area of 
Colorado can be upgraded to about 30 percent manganese. A new method of 
recovering manganese from refractory silicate ores—melting the ores with minor 
reduction of iron, followed by acid leach of the slag—recovered about 95 per- 
cent of the manganese in bench-scale tests. 

Under the ferroalloys research metal work, tungsten of 99.99 percent purity 
was produced by two methods. Preliminary experiments employing solvent ex- 
traction separated a nickel product, spectrographically free of colbalt, and a 
cobalt product containing only about four parts of nickel per million. Analytical 
techniques were devised for determining minute quantities of impurities in 
tungsten and cobalt. 

Currently: An appraisal of iron-ore resources in the Western States and 
Alaska which will guide metallurgical research and assist industry in develop- 
ing deposits is continuing. Technically feasible processes developed for utilizing 
the manganese contained in the Nation’s low-grade and refractory resources 
are being studied. Pioneering research is centered on the chemistry and 
metallurgy of iron, steel, manganese and the ferroalloy metals and upon methods 
to produce and then test high-purity ferroalloy metals and their alloys. Studies 
to improve mining, beneficiation, and smelting of iron, manganese, and the ferro- 
alloy metals are also continuing. 

These studies will continue in 1960, but with a few major shifts in emphasis. 
Research on direct reduction of iron ores and an engineering industry market 
study will he added to the iron and steel program. Development of processes 
for extraction of manganese from Cuyuna Range, Minn., iron ores and technical 
and economic feasibility studies of the several extractive processes that might 
be applied to domestic low-grade resources will be further emphasized in the 
manganese program. In the ferroalloy metals program, an intensive effort will 
be made to develop highly accurate trace element analytical technianes. Hvyner- 
purity iron will be prepared for alloying in various combinations to study their 
suitability for withstanding large stress at high temperatures. 
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5. Nonferrous metals 











Amount | Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 

Subactivity | available, | available, | 1960 or 
| 1958 | 1959 | decrease (—) 
petite apalentie peng eindiig $$ |__| —____—__| omega 
(a) Base metals......_____- . $1. 851,690 | $1. 921. 000 $1, 921, 600 0 
(b) Light metals_.___-- cd ; 1, 340. 271 | 1, 361, GOO 1, 361. 600 0 
(c) Rare and precious metals. : eat 1, 102, 720 2, 025, 000 | 2, 025, 000 0 
POD docescs do's RS ant 4, 294, 681 | 5, 307, 000 | §, 307. 000 0 


—_—__——- — $$$ — _ ——_—__——_—_——— ——— $$ 


(a) Base metals 


The estimate of $1,921,000 is the same as for fiscal year 1959. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested under this program will be used at Bureau 
laboratories and experiment stations for research to be conducted by Bureau per- 
sonnel. The work will be coordinated with that of other Government agencies 
and private industry concerned with the use and supply of base metals in defense 
and related fields. 

The following research activities are included in this program : 

Research will be continued to develop methods for the economic recovery of 
base metals from complex and low-grade ores. This work will include basic 
studies on the pressure leaching of antimony, copper, lead, and zine minerals; 
vapor pressure studies of base metal halides; electrolysis of galena concentrates; 
extraction of copper, lead, and zine by bacterial action; chloridization and re- 
covery of base metals from oxide and sulfide minerals; and the effect of ultra- 
sonics on the electrodeposition of copper and zinc. 

The relationship between viscosity, temperature, and chemical composition of 
copper smelter slags will be determined and methods of recovering the valuable 
metallic constituents of the slags will be investigated. 

Procedures will be evaluated for producing high-purity copper powders from 
impure source materials without the use of the current methods of smelting and 
refining. 

The use of radioactive techniques to devise an efficient means for metering and 
measuring materials and the flow of pulps, reagents, solutions, and return prod- 
ucts in the various unit steps in milling of base-metal ores will be studied. 
Methods for measuring and controlling viscosity in mineral dressing unit opera- 
tions to overcome adverse effects of high viscosity in grinding, pulp classifica- 
tion, flotation, thickening, and filtering will also be studied. 

Studies will be continued to evaluate the thermoelectric properties of high- 
purity mineral-metal combinations in order to develop more efficient conversions 
of heat and light to electrical energy. 

Efforts will be directed toward the development of a method for the vacuum 
casting of copper to provide an air-cooled type mold. 

Rock-drilling research will be expanded to include studies on the reverse circu- 
lation of drill fluids and the effect of surface-active agents on drilling. 

Mining-research investigations will include studies of pressures developed in 
hydraulically filled stopes; rock pressures and ground-control problems of deep 
mines; structural analysis of open pit and competent and incompetent rock in 
underground mines; measurement control and reduction of noises in mining 
operations; rock fragmentation through use of cavitation and dielectric and 
inductive heating; and of the use of statistical methods for evaluating ore 
deposits. 

Mercury occurrences in the Kuskokwim River Basin, tin and associated non- 
ferrous-metal deposits on the Seward Peninsula, and copper and other base-metal 
deposits in Alaska will be appraised. 

Information on the technology, economics, and statistics of base metals will 
be collected, analyzed, and disseminated. 
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Specifically, this work plan will require the following program changes : 


—_—— 


Available Estimate Difference 
1959 





—_————— 


. Base metals research, Juneau, Alaska. (The investigation 
of antimony, copper, mercury, tin, and associated metal 
deposits in Alaska will be intensified.) ......-...--.---.--- $175, 000 $190, 000 +$15, 000 

Base metals research, Spokane, Wash. (Examination and 
evaluation of the Cascade Mountain copper deposits will 
be completed. New research will be initiated to study 
effects of such factors as cavitation, dielectric and induc- 
tion heating on rock fragmentation; and rock pressures 
and ground control at deep underground base metal 
iE} an ss th vic spin tS in canes che Sk Da an i 75, 000 89, 000 +14, 000 

3. Base metals research, Albany, Oreg. (Research on extrac- 

tion and recovery of mercury will be’terminated and vac- 
uum casting of copper studies will be started.)-.........-- 77, 000 70, 000 —7,000 
4, Base metals research, Salt Lake City, Utah. (Research on | 
deoxidation of blister copper by gaseous reduction and 
studies on electric smelting of copper precipitates will be 
completed. Continued metallurgical studies which will | | 
be intensified include research on metallurgical utilization 
of copper smelter slags and application of radioactive 
techniques in extractive metallurgy of base metal ores. | 
A study of cost and performance data in driving a vehic- 
ular Guntiel Will DO GIBGS,) . 022-2 non Ls di edheiscanene 93, 000 82, 665 — 10, 335 
5. Base metals research, Tucson, Ariz. (Research on bene- 
ficiation of copper silicate ores will be concluded and in- 
vestigation will be started on the production of pure 
copper powder from impure cement copper.) - -- - idk 
6. Base metals research, Rolla, Mo. (Compilation of the 
lead-vine atlas of the Tri-State District will be suspended 
indefinitely. Research to be completed includes studies 
on recovery of tin and other tin ore components, mining | 
methods and cost studies at lead and zine mines, and 1 
investigation of methods for recovery of cadmium and 
germanium from zine concentrates. Research will be in- 
tensified on hydrometallurgical treatment of base metal 
ores, and studies of noise abatement in mining. New 
research will include vapor pressure studies of metal hal- 
ides and mixed metal halides and investigation of the 
effect of surface-active reagents on drilling and communi- 
I I ree a a eae er 260, 000 252, 530 —7, 470 
7. Base metals research, Norris, Tenn. (The compilation of 
the Tennessee zinc atlas will be suspended indefinitely.) 13, 000 0 — 13, 000 

8. Base metals research, Minneapolis, Minn. (Metallurgical 

research on recovery of ecpper from White Pine, Mich., 

copper Ore will be intensified and new research will be 
started to study the effects of reverse circulation of drill } 

fluids as applied to diamond core drilling.) .......-._-. ; 46, 000 64, 945 | +18, 945 


_ 


nS 





125, 000 114, 860 | —10, 140 





Net difference in program....................... satan ta eoeniadete eda amare anata 0 





(b) Light metals 


The estimate of $1,361,000 is the same as for fiscal year 1959. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested under this program will be used at Bureau 
laboratories and experiment stations for research to be conducted by Bureau 
personnel. The work will be coordinated with that of other Government agen- 
cies and private industry concerned with the use and supply of light metals in 
defense and related fields. The following research activities are included in 
this program. 

The U.S. titanium mineral position will be determined through examination 
and beneficiation studies. 

Research will be continued on the Bureau’s electrolytic titanium process to 
improve metal quality and reduce costs. High purity metal produced as a by- 
product of this research will be evaluated and utilized in alloy studies. In 
cooperation with the General Services Administration a prototype cell will be 
operated to evaluate the Bureau’s electrolytic process. 

Information will be compiled, evaluated, and disseminated on the technology, 
economics, and statistics of the light metals. 

The effect of radiation on the chemical reactions in the low-temperature 
chlorination of titanium minerals will be evaluated. 

Improvements in the Bureau-designed titanium casting furnace and titanium 
casting techniques will be developed. 

Processes will be critically reviewed and evaluated for the production of 
alumina from nonbauxitic raw materials and for the recovery of magnesium 
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from domestic ores. Results of the studies will be published as comprehensiye 
bulletins. 

Fundamental research will be conducted on the chemical reactions that occur 
in the lime-soda sinter process for the recovery of alumina and basic studies 
will continue on the physical chemistry of the electrolysis of aluminum from 
aluminum silicon alloys prepared in Bureau laboratories from domestic aluni- 
num silicate raw materials. 

Methods will be investigated for increasing the efficiency of recovery of bauxite 
from underground mining operations in squeezing clay and incompetent rock. 

Magnesium alloys will be prepared and physical properties such as vibration 
damping capacity, hardness, and strength of these alloys will be evaluated. 

Process development will be expedited by work on basic research projects such 
as the development of information on the thermodynamic properties of titanium, 
aluminum, magnesium, and their compounds. 

Information on mining methods and costs for the light metals will be de 
veloped. 

Specifically, this work plan will require the following program changes: 








Available | Estimate Difference 
1959 | 1960 
| 
1. Light metals research, Albany, Oreg. (research will be | 
accelerated on the Bureau’s melting process to produce | 
cast shapes from titanium) ---- iuhatibn Wheaanal $110, 000 | $135, 000 | +$25, 00 
2. Light metals research, Spokane, Wash. (reconnaissance of | | 
titanium plac er deposits will be decreased) -----.-- ious 30, 000 10, 000 —20, 00 
3. Light metals research, Reno, Nev. (reconnaissance of titan- | 
iferous magnetite deposits in California is expected to be 
completed in 1959) -| 67, 000 | 37, 000 —30, 00 


4. Light metals research, Boulder City, Nev. (analytical re- | 
search on analysis of high-purity titanium materials will | 
be increased. A study will be initiated to evaluate metal- 
lurgical processes for recovery of —— from do- | 
I Ng FE a ene awa kote perience Len ane | 335, 000 370, 000 | +35, 00 

5. Light metals research, Rolla, Mo. (research on low- -temper- | 
ature chlorination of columbium- bearing titanium min- | | 
OE WET 8 CUO ooo ie cceiina gone neccioebvunne | 142, 000 132, 000 —10, 00 








Pe ee NN IRR oo Pes Ss bo ci ocuel enekunwucwnaue wenmaaeeuas ace 0 


(c) Rare and precious metals 

‘The estimate of $2,025,000 is the same as for fiscal year 1959. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested under this program will be used at Bureau 
laboratories and experiment stations for research to be conducted by Bureau 
personnel. The work will be coordinated with private industry and _ other 
Government agencies (especially Atomic Energy Commission) that are concerned 
with the use and supply of the same metals. The following research activities 
are included in this program : 

Reserves of beryllium, columbium, tantalum, ad tellurium will be determined 
and research will be conducted on metallurgical processes to recover these min- 
erals and metals from their ores and concentrates. 

New fields of use, particularly of those metals in plentiful supply, will be stim- 
ulated by production of purer metals and compounds, determination of their 
physical properties, and reduction in cost of production. 

Studies will be made on the usefulness of radioisotopes in measuring reaction 
rates and efficiencies of metallurgical processes for determining small quantities 
of impurities in metals by activation analysis and indicating the distribution 
of metals in alloys. 

Metals, alloys, and compounds that are suitable for reactor and high-tempera- 
ture structural components will be determined ; and new alloys utilizing beryllium, 
zirconium, hafnium, columbium, tantalum, thorium, uranium, and the rare-earth 
metals with each other and in conjunction with other structural metals, par 
ticularly magnesium, aluminum, titanium, and iron will be prepared and theif 
properties studied. 

The use of ultrasonics in solvent extraction, ion-exchange, and other metal 
lurgical operations, particularly as applied to the extraction and separation 
of the rare elements from complex ores or mixtures, will be investigated; and 
instrumental techniques of chemical analysis. using X-ray diffraction, X-ray 
fluorescent, polarographic, and spectrographic methods will be studied_in, an 


Oat ee) eee a ee 
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effort to develop sensitive methods for detecting trace amounts of elements 
in high-purity germanium, beryllium, columbium, tantalum, scandium, and 
hafnium. 

Technologic, engineering, statistical, and economic data on the rare and pre- 
cious metals will be furnished to Government and the public. 

Specifically, this work plan will require the following program changes : 





Available 


1959 


| 
Estimate | Difference 
1960 


1. Rare and precious metals research, Spokane, Wash. (In- | 
vestigation and appraisal of Northwest pegmatites will be | 
accelerated) ____ 2 ~ Lathneadel $18, 000 | $44, 500 | +-$26, 500 
2. Rare and precious metals research, Alaska. (Investigation | 
21, 50C | 30, 000 | +8, 500 
| 


| 
oF | 
| 


and appraisal of Alaskan pegmatities will be started) -- 
3, Rare and precious metals research, Reno, Nev. (Kinetics of | 
lanthanide rare-earth processes and methods of analysis 
of rare-earth elements will be concluded in 1959) - bai 530, 000 500, 000 —30, 000 


6. 


109, 000 +6, 000 


and a program of similar work will be started on colum- | E 

50, 000 | 65, 000 +15, 000 
uranium from ores will be intensified. Investigations 
project to find uses for scandium will be indicated) -- 270, 500 | 285, 500 | +15, 000 
rubidium, cesium, and columbium and tantalum will be | 
depleted uranium will include determination of the 

+9, 000 

less steels will be completed in 1959. Investigations will 


4, Rare and precious metals research, Boulder C ity, “Nev. 
(Work on the electrolytic production of high-purity 
beryllium metal initiated in fiscal year 1959 will continue | | 
TR AG TI a ih oth tin arinee eodonnedintes - 
5. Rare and precious metals research, Salt Lake C ity, Utah. 
(Studies of hydrometallurgical techniques for recovery of | 
started in fiscal year 1959 on rare and precious metals Will | 
be accelerated, particularly those concerned with research 
on tellurium, cesium, rubidium, and beryllium, and a | 
Rare and precious metals research, Denver, Colo. (Pro- | 
gram of examination and sampling of pegmatite minerals 
initiated in fiscal year 1959 for resources of beryllium, 
IIE ee hoa) a ee ee eS 
. Rare and precious metals researc ch, “Rolla, Mo. (Develop- | 
ment of new uses for the rapidly growing stockpiles of | 
alloying effect of uranium on structural and tool steels) - 68, 000 77, 000 
8 Rare and precious metals research, Bruceton, Pa. (In- 
stallation of electric furnaces to be used in preparing stain- 
be started on the effects of rare-earth metals on the struc- | 
ture of stainless steels, a ing the rare-earths as alloys | 
or scavengers)..-.-.----_- EES 100, 000 | 50, 000 | —50, 000 





Net difference in program. ------..-..-- padactwasdecke Seesatseccaieeeea | 0 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The nonferrous metals program is designed to provide technologic and eco- 
nomic research and investigations of base metals, light metals, rare and precious 
metals, and the minerals from which they are derived. 

Important accomplishments of the past year include the following: 

Appraisal of nonferrous metal resources in the United States is being con- 
tinued and as a result of studies recently completed new domestic ore reserves 
have been established. Noteworthy finds in the Bureau’s survey of titanium re- 
sources were a deposit containing 34% million tons of 5 percent TiO. ore in 
Nelson and Amherst Counties, Va., and a deposit of over 7 million tons of 
ilmenite, recoverable as concentrate of 45.5 percent TiO, content plus 8,700 tons 
of associated columbium, in Kiowa and Tillman Counties, Okla. At the request 
of the Territorial government of Hawaii the Bureau sampled and made bene- 
ficiation tests on bauxite in the Territory. Preliminary results indicated that 
there were large deposits of low-grade bauxite. A compilation of domestic 
copper, lead, and zine are reserves showed that since January 1950 measured 
and indicated reserves of copper and zine have been increased and those of 
lead have been maintained. 

Notable progress was made in the field of electrometallurgy. Development 
by Bureau technicians of a laboratory process for electrorefining titanium in 
a fused salt bath resulted in a contract being awarded the Bureau by General 
Services Administration to evaluate the commercial feasibility of the process. 
Under the contract the Bureau started construction on a 10,000-ampere cell 
in fiscal year 1958. Bureau research on rare metals by new electrolytic methods 
under closely controlled atmospheres and pressures has permitted more precise 
determination of the properties of the metals. Knowledge of the properties 
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has been instremental in development of use patterns in electronics, space 
missiles, high-temperature, resistant alloys. Consumable-electrode are. 
melting processes developed by the Bureau for zirconium have been adopted 
by private industry, and the production techniques successfully applied to the 
reduction of hafnium and thorium; ductile tantalum and columbium metals 
were also prepared by this new method. 

Commercial availability of valves made entirely of titanium is a direct out- 
growth of the Bureau’s continuing research in physical metallurgy. Bureay 
metallurgists cast both gate- and diaphragm-type valves of titanium and dis- 
tributed these valves to industry for testing. It was demonstrated that sound 
valves could be cast and that under actual plant conditions the valves were 
trouble free in a number of extremely corrosive exposures. A byproduct of 
the Bureau’s alloy research was the development of an improved method for 
measuring the vibration damping capacity of several magnesium alloys prepared 
in its laboratories as well as numerous commercial and experimental magnesium 
alloys supplied by industry. Vibration damping capacity is a property of 
increasing importance in aircraft and missile applications. Basic data, hitherto 
unknown, on the binary alloys of hafnium with nickel and iron were also de- 
veloped by Bureau studies. 

Favorable progress was recorded in research in extractive metallurgy. A 
process suitable for commercial exploitation was developed for recovering 
thorium from thorite ore, and two private industrial firms adopted a liquid- 
extraction process developed by Bureau engineers for separating columbium 
from tantalum. Metallurgical processes for the recovery of uranium developed 
or improved by Bureau research have also been applied by private industry and 
most of the 23 uranium concentrators currently in operation are using beneficia- 
tion and extraction techniques developed in Bureau experiment stations. Basic 
research on the relationship between temperature, viscosity, and chemical con- 
position of copper reverberatory smelter slags is expected to yield data useful 
in improving copper recovery. Recovery of copper from complex oxide ores by 
the segregation process has been proved technically feasible through Bureau 
studies. 

An important and continuing element of the nonferrous metals program is 
metallurgical study on recovery of metals from low-grade and submarginal 
material. Domestic reserves of chemical-grade bauxite were extended con- 
siderably by Bureau engineers through development of a process for upgrading 
bauxite into a material suitable for alum production. A privately owned plant 
utilizing this process has recently started operations. A byproduct of the 
Bureau’s research on recovery of aluminum from low-grade domestic material 
was the development of a method for preparation of high-grade aluminum metal 
from aluminum-silicon alloys such as can be produced from clays and similar 
aluminous Materials. A patent covering this method and entitled ‘Method of 
Extracting Aluminum From Aluminum-Silicon Alloys by Low Pressure” was 
granted by the Patent Office and assigned to the Secretary of the Interior. Re- 
sults of Bureau research on recovering beryl from low-grade deposits has 
improved beneficiation techniques and stimulated search by industry for new 
sources of beryllium. An additional source of beryllium has become potentially 
available through perfection of a technically feasible flotation process that will 
permit recovery of beryl as a byproduct of spodumene output at Kings Mountain, 
N.C. 

In the area of high-purity metals an important step toward utilization of 
the rare earth metals was achieved when the Bureau separated oxides of erbium, 
holmium, dysprosium, gadolinium, neodymium, praseodymium, and yttrium toa 
purity in excess of 99.95 percent. Promising results were also achieved by 
Bureau researchers in developing techniques for producing high-purity beryl- 
lium needed as a structural material for aircraft and space vehicles. Details 
were announced during the year of the Bureau’s development of an electrolytic 
cell for preparing cerium metal of high purity than available commercially. 

The Bureau will continue to expand its research in nuclear materials tech- 
nology, including the utilization of nuclear phenomena for research in mineral 
technology, the metallurgy of spent reactor fuels for the recovery of rare and 
precious metals resulting from nuclear fission, and the study of radioactive 
waste disposal. Laboratory tests employing sodium and magnesium mixtures 
for reducing hafnium tetrachlorides have shown great promise for producing 
cheaper hafnium metal for nuclear reactor use because additional costly purifica- 
tion is not needed before fabrication. If this process proves successful, the 
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Atomie Energy Commission could realize a saving of a quarter of a million 
dollars annually in its control-rod procurement program. 

Research in the development of new and improved analytical methods has 
been especially productive. A new X-ray fluorescence procedure for analyzing 
titanium metal directly for tin content was developed as were valuable tech- 
niques in the analysis of the rare earth metals by X-ray diffraction methods. 
Of particular use to the prospector was a rapid and accurate method developed 
by Bureau mineralogists for identifying ilmenite grains in black sands. 

Notable progress was made in mining research involving study of rock pres- 
sures and subsidence resulting from mining by block caving at underground 
copper mines. Evaluation studies of ore bodies using statistical methods of 
sampling resulted in improved precision in the methods used to appraise ore 
deposits. Collection of technical and economic information on mercury deposits 
in the United States progressed toward completion and data on minings methods 
and costs at other nonferrous metal mines were compiled and published. 

Currently, appraisals are being made of the copper, mercury, tin, and asso- 
ciated nonferrous metals deposits in Alaska; of titanium ore resources in the 
United States; and of domestic pegmatites as a source of beryllium, rubidium, 
cesium, columbium, and tantalum. Continued mining research includes studies 
at base metals mines on the application of physics to mining, on drilling, and on 
noise abatement and ground control; compilation of data on mining methods 
and costs at nonferrous mines; and investigation of methods for increasing the 
efficiency of mining bauxite. 

Mineral dressing research involving radioactive techniques and viscosity 
studies is continuing on base metal ores, and the extraction of antimony, copper, 
lead, and zine by hydrometallurgical and pyrometallurgical methods is being 
investigated. Processes for the recovery of alumina from domestic nonbauxitic 
raw materials are being evaluated and the electrolysis of alumina is being 
studied. Research is continuing on the Bureau’s electrolytic titanium process, 
the Bureau-designed titanium casting furnace, and the effect of radiation on 
the chlorination of titanium minerals. The physical properties of magnesium 
alloys and the thermodynamic properties of the light metals and their com- 
pounds are being studied. An expanded and accelerated research program is 
underway. to develop methods of separating and producing rare-earth metals. 
High-purity cerium has been produced in a small electrolytic cell, and the em- 
phasis has shifted to electrolytic production of ultrapure uranium, beryllium, 
gadolinium, samarium, europium, yttrium, scandium, and terbium. Informa- 
tion on the technology, economics, and statistics of nonferrous metals is being 
collected, analyzed, and disseminated. 

These studies will continue in 1960 with those changes described under “Plan 
of Work.” Metallurgical studies on copper, lead, and zine and investigation of 
base metal ores will be intensified. Research on titanium casting techniques 
and on analysis of high-purity titanium will be increased. Work on production 
of ultrapure beryllium, uranium, and rare-earth metals will be expanded to 
include columbian and hafnium. Field investigations on pegmatites will be 
accelerated in the Pacific Northwest and initiated in Alaska. New work to be 
inaugurated includes: Study of rock fragmentation and the reverse circulation 
of fluids in diamond drilling base metal materials; evaluation of processes for 
recovery of magnesium from domestic ores; investigations of the effects of 
alloying uranium and rare-earth metals with steel. Completion of some work 
now in progress, as well as some shifts in emphasis, make possible the program 
planned for fiscal 1960 without increased expenditures. 


Mr. Maenuson. This covers ferrous and nonferrous metals. 
_ There is no change in the funds budgeted for these two activities 
in 1960, 


PROGRAM UNDER SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


What new long-range research do you have under way as a result 
of the $1,250,000 provided in the 1959 supplemental appropriation ? 

Mr. Ankeny. The supplemental program authorized by the Con- 
gress during the current fiscal year has now been underway 4 months. 

You will recall that the original estimate of $2,500,000 included 
proposed work in four problem areas as follows: 
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High-temperature metals $770,000; special structural materials 
$630,000; new uses for materials with unusual properties $680,000; 
su erduty refractories $420,000. 

n adjusting components of this program to the sum allowed by 
the Congress, $1,250,000, preference was given to the elements ot 
highest priority where the prospects for early and significant results 
seemed brightest. The described problem areas do not coincide ex- 
actly with the ac tivity lines in the budget, but the conversion is simple 
and the distribution for current allotment purposes was as follows: 

Under the ferrous metals activity $350,000 was designated for fer- 
roalloy metals; under the nonferrous metals activity $750,000 was 
designated for rare and precious metals; under nonmetallic minerals 
activity $150,000 was designated for ceramic and fertilizer mate- 
rials. 

Even though these programs have been underway for only a few 
months, I think we can be pleased to report progress with the ac- 
complishments to date. 

MOLYBDENUM 


Perhaps you noticed the extensive press coverage following our 
recent announcement of the first successful casting of molybdenum at 
the Bureau’s laboratory at Albany, Oreg. The industry hailed this 
as a major metallurgical achievement. 

I have here the press release on this if you would like me to sub- 
mit it for your record. 

Mr. Maenuson. Very well. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


MISSILES PROGRAM SEEN BY NEW METALLURGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Scientists in a Bureau of Mines laboratory at Albany, Oreg., have success- 
fully produced the world’s first molybdenum casting in a major metallurgical 
breakthrough of importance to the Nation’s space and missile programs, the 
Department of the Interior announced today. 

Molybdenum melts at the extremely high temperature of 4,748° F. and until 
now had thwarted efforts of scientists to form it into casting because in its 
molten state it destroyed the crucible, commented Bureau Director Marling J. 
Ankeny. 

In the attainment just announced, Bureau metallurgists produced a simple 
cylindrical molybdenum casting and now are seeking to improve techniques so 
that various intricate shapes can be created by the process. Such items would 
advance the Nation’s development of missiles, rockets, and satellites, said 
Ankeny. 

Molybdenum has excellent strength at high temperatures. This strength is 
needed for certain applications in missile parts to withstand intense heat. 
The use of molybdenum castings, heretofore unavailable, thus will give the 
missile engineer greater flexibility of design and a cheaper way to construct 
certain vital components, the Bureau believes. 

Under remote-control conditions in an inert atmosphere, Bureau of Mines 
metallurgists used a high-density electric arc and melted a 30-pound charge of 
molybdenum in a water-cooled, copper-lined crucible. The intensely hot mate 
rial was poured through a series of troughs into a rotating graphite cylinder 
that forced the metal to the walls of the rotating mold, where it consolidated, 
froze, and produced a hollow molybdenum cylinder 414 inches wide and 8 inches 
long. This became the first molybdenum casting. 

Experience gained by the Bureau in pioneering the casting of titanium, ziI- 
conium, and hafnium paved the way for developing the molybdenum-casting 
technique, Ankeny added. 

Of the 96 natural elements, only carbon, tungsten, rhenium, osmium, and 
tantalum have a higher melting temperature than molybdenum. By compari 
son, iron and lead melt at 2,800 and 620° F., respectively. 
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Molybdenum increases the hardness and strength of steel. Thus, molybdenum 
alloys already play an important role in missile construction. 

Molybdenum also is used in high-temperature alloys, plates in electronic 
tubes, lead and grid wires and varied other electrical devices, and in heat- 
radiation shields. Molybdenum compounds include catalysts, lubricants, ce- 
ramics, pigments, fertilizers, insecticides, and chemical reagents. 

U.S. reserves of molybdenum, comprising about 90 percent of the known world 
total, are estimated at more than 38 billion pounds. The largest reserves are 
in Colorado. Most of the rest are in Utah, Arizona, California, New Mexico, 
and Nevada. These reserves are enough for about 50 years’ supply at the 
present rate of production. 


YTTRIUM METAL 


Mr. ANKENY. Just a few days ago we announced progress in de- 
veloping an yttrium metal that is quite ductile and has properties 
that will be of immediate interest to scientists engaged in the nuclear 
and missile fields. 

] have the press release on that accomplishment, also, which I 
would like your permission to submit for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


MINES BUREAU METALLURGISTS DEVELOP IMPROVED YTTRIUM METAL FOR 
SCIENTIFIC USES 


Yttrium metal, long considered too brittle for structural uses, has been trans- 
formed by Bureau of Mines metallurgists into a pliant, easily formed material 
that may be the answer to difficult problems in atomic reactor and missile de- 
sign, the Department of the Interior disclosed today. 

The secret of changing hard-to-work yttrium (pronounced it’-ree-um) into a 
metal so ductile it can be cold-rolled to foil as thin as the familiar household 
variety was discovered by scientists at the Bureau’s Albany, Oreg., laboratories. 
Through research in high-purity metals being conducted in cooperation with 
the Atomic Energy Commission metallurgists at Albany recently learned that 
yttrium’s forming qualities could be improved by ridding it of dissolved gases. 
The high-purity yttrium made by the Bureau contains only about 0.02 percent 
oxygen, which is the principal element limiting ductility. 

Yttrium is found in close association with the rare-earth elements and, like 
the rare-earth metal ytterbium, takes its name from the village of Ytterby in 
Sweden, where some of these metallic elements were first obtained. Also like 
the rare earths, yttrium is difficult to separate from its companion metals. It 
is produced commercially in relatively small amounts and is quite expensive. 

Despite its high cost, the best yttrium metal available before the Bureau’s 
recent attainment had limited ductility, even though it was considered almost 
free of contaminants. The technique for achieving the high purity required for 
ductility is similar to the famed Kroll process which the Bureau of Mines 
engineered from laboratory to commercial scale for titanium and zirconium. 
While this method does not reduce the costs of making yttrium metal, it will 
not increase them significantly, the Bureau said. Moreover, it makes possible 
production of a material with greatly improved ductility which should pave 
the way for wider use. 

Inability to obtain yttrium in nonbrittle form has prevented development of 
quantity uses thus far, the Bureau explained. Now that ductility has been 
attained—laboratory workers have reduced small ingots as much as 95 percent 
in thickness without annealing—yttrium’s other properties suggest its use in 
building atomic reactors and atom-powered missiles. 

One of yttrium’s virtues in the nuclear field is its relatively low thermonuclear 
cross section, which means it has less resistance than many other materials 
to the passage of neutrons needed to sustain a chain reaction. This is an im- 
portant factor in rating construction materials for atomic reactors and engines. 
The metal also has a relatively high melting point of 2,825° F., roughly equivalent 
to that of carbon steel. This is high enough to enable yttrium to withstand 
the temperatures encountered by reactor parts that might utilize its thermo- 
nuclear properties. 
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Bureau of Mines researchers foresee a potential value for yttrium in alloys, 
where its qualities could be blended with those of other metals to create new 
engineering materials to meet increasingly rigorous specifications. Moreover, 
they said, availability of this metal in ductile form will permit a reevaluation 
of its possible applications in other important fields. Although only small 
amounts of high-purity yttrium are available as yet, enough his been obtained 
for limited studies of the metal’s physical and chemical characteristics. 

Yttrium is the latest of several metals obtained in very pure form at the 
Albany laboratories. Others are chromium, molybdenum, nickel, tungsten, and 
vanadium. 


URANIUM REFINING 


Mr. Anxeny. We are looking at a new method of refining ura- 
nium at the Reno station. 

Mr. Macnuson. Can you submit those research reports for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


We are looking at a new method of refining uranium at the Reno station. 
An electrowinning process—already proven successful in the production of 
cerium—might result in the integration of milling and refining operations, with 
an encouraging cost reduction in uranium metal. Industry is following the 
work closely. 

With the hearty approval of the AEC, studies on uses for depleted uranium— 
an ever-mounting surplus commodity—have begun. Metallurgists at the Al- 
bany station are trying to produce a superior high-strength steel by adding 
small percentages of uranium to the melt. These steels would be attractive 
in sheet and plate for supersonic speeds, pressure vessels, and any applications 
where maximum usable strength and minimum weights are criteria. 

Radioisotopes are helping to speed up our mineral beneficiation investigations 
at Reno and Salt Lake. Determinations that used to take hours to perform 
now take minutes. Results are far more precise and accurate. For example, in 
tests using radioactive cobalt 60 and nuclear instruments, we found that organic 
solvents would extract cobalt from a nickel-bearing cobalt concentrate to the 
extent that less than one part per million of nickel was present in the extracted 
cobalt. Conventional chemical analysis was far less accurate and more time 
consuming. 

Bureau scientists have completed early phases of a project to increase chrome 
production capabilities through intense gamma irradiation of complex chrome 
iron minerals. 

A research project to find the effects of gross irradiation upon high-purity 
vanadium metal has been initiated. This metal has never been the object of 
irradiation studies. It may have value as a reactor structural material, if tests 
are favorable. 

These are just a few of the developments that have taken place since the 
supplemental program was authorized. 





FUNDS SOUGHT FROM OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Magnuson. When another agency comes to the Bureau and asks 
it to doa special study required by that agency under its appropriation, 
that is ee However, I question the practice of the Bureau going 
out and seeking transfers because we did not appropriate all the Bureau 
wanted. I was surprised to learn that one station official told our 
investigators that as soon as he knew what he was going to get from 
us in 1960 he would direct proposals to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in an effort to obtain the additional funds needed to maintain 
the present level of research at the station. 

Do you have any comment on that statement ? 
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Mr. Anxeny. I am surprised that that has happened. I would 


like Mr. Zi inner to comment on that. That is not consistent with 
our policy in the Bureau of Mines. 


Mr. Zinner. Actually there is only one man in the Bureau of Mines 
who can approve any of this, and that is the Director. This is a matter 


of official policy and it appears in our administrative manual. 
Ican read for you the criteria. These are very short. 


Mr. Maenvuson. All right. 


Mr. Zinner. I think it might be well, since this question has come 
up and it is important, if this one page from our manual could be put 


inthe record in its entirety. 
Mr. Macnuson. Let us insert it in the record. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 
BUREAU OF MINES MANUAL 


ADMINISTRATION SERIES—GENERAL MANAGEMENT; PART 304 RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
OUTSIDE AGENCIES 


CHAPTER 304.1. BUREAU POLICY 


1 Policy.—This part sets forth the policies and procedures governing relation- 
ships with outside agencies (whether Federal or non-Federal) resulting in work- 
ing fund and transfer appropriaticn accounts, appropriation reimbursements and 
position details, or trust fund and cooperative agreements. The Bureau’s policy 
is to enter into agreements with other Government agencies, both Federal and 
State, universities, private individuals and industry whenever the objective rep- 
resents a problem of common interest and the solution will directly aid the 
Bureau in its research programs. Authorized officials may begin preliminary 
negotiations provided that all of the following principles are inherent: 

\. The work comes within the Bureau’s normal and legal authority. 

B. The Bureau has some unique or special competence or facility that is not 
available elsewhere. 

C. The work is not something that can be done, or is being done, satisfactorily 
by privately owned establishments, or more appropriately by another agency. 

D. The work will not defer, delay, duplicate, or preclude activities or programs 
authorized under appropriations made directly to the Bureau of Mines by the 
Congress. 

E. The work relates to some issue of national significance and qualifies for a 
high priority position under the same system of evaluation that governs selection 
of proposals for authorization under the Bureau’s programing system. 

In estimating costs of services under contractual arrangements, an equitable 
share of indirect costs shall be included. Estimated indirect costs should parallel, 
as Closely as possible, charges for such services made against allotments from 
appropriated funds. 


Mr. Zrnner. All of these have to be present before we agree to 
accepting a cooperative agreement 

Mr. Magnuson. Since it is going in the record summarize it. 

Mr. Ankeny. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Magnuson. The man I quoted, then, was not following proper 
procedure ? 

Mr. ZINNER. It is possible that the case cited meets all criteria, even 
though the man’s philosophy is wrong. He could go out and find a 
job that met all of these criteria, and he then w ould be perfectly free 
to suggest to the Director that we accept such an agreement. ‘The 
Director also is free to tell him we will not do it. He has turned down 
some of these. 

Mr. Magnuson. How about his soliciting such an agreement with 
another agency ¢ 
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Mr. Zrnner. Agencies with authority to contract for research invite 
proposals. I do not think it is a question of soliciting. Actually, 
sir, the problem is one of resisting rather than soliciting. There is 
more money for research floating around in one place or another now 
than you might think, and we have to be selective, and very selective, 
along this line. I am not talking about Government agencies but 
private industry, too, who would like to get a Government agency to 
work on some of their programs. 





NONMETALLIC MINERALS 


Mr. Macnuson. Insert pages 57 through 67, Nonmetallic Minerals, 
$2,129,000 having been requested, the same as the appropriation for 
1959. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


6. Nonmetallic minerals 

















Amount | Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 

Subactivity available, | available, 1960 or 
1958 1959 decrease (—) 
(a) Construction and chemical materials-- - $937, 553 $966, 000 $966, 000 | 0 
(6) Ceramic and fertilizer materials_-.- 960. 095 | 1, 163, 000 1, 163, 000 | 0 
ro ne 1,897,648 | 2, 129, 000 2, 129, 000 | 0 


| 








(a) Construction and chemical materials 

The estimate of $966,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested under this program will be used at Bureau 
laboratories and experiment stations for technologic and economic research and 
investigations to be conducted by Bureau personnel on construction and chemical 
materials. The Bureau of Mines chemical and construction materials program 
includes technologic and economic research and investigations of fluorspar, sulfur, 
lithium, boron, barite, lime, calcium, sodium, bromine, iodine, salt, water, 
strontium, asbestos, cement, gypsum, vermiculite, sand and gravel, crushed and 
dimension stone, pumice, diatomite, perlite, and other nonmetallic minerals. An 
outstanding aspect of these minerals is the diversity of their technical and eco 
nomic characteristics and problems. In some instances domestic supplies are 
inadequate and the United States is heavily dependent upon foreign sources. 
Domestic output in some cases is limited by competition with foreign sources and 
consequently maintenance of an adequate mobilization base is difficult. Con- 
sumption requirements have grown to such magnitudes that there are serious 
problems in maintaining sufficient supplies and reserves. The need is increasing 
for the development of methods for utilizing at reasonable cost low-grade ores 
and substitutes. Specifications and use patterns are becoming extremely com- 
plex and the quality demands made on the mineral producer are increasingly 
difficult to meet. Within the limits of facilities and funds available Bureau 
research programs contribute to the solution of problems of reserves, supply, 
markets and uses, costs, mining beneficiation, processing, and specifications. 
Conferences and exchanges of views with technical, scientific, and management 
personnel in other Government agencies, private industry, and universities e2- 
gaged in related studies will minimize duplication of effort and direct the Bureau's 
activities to those fields in which it has special competence. 

The following research activities are included in this program: 

Producers, consumers, and the Government are all deeply involved in the 
difficulties of the fluorspar industry. Although the consumption trend is up 
ward, domestic production is contributing a decreasing percentage of supply and 
imports are becoming an increasingly important factor in the market, These 
trends have raised serious questions regarding the competitive positions of 
domestic producers, maintenance of an adequate mobilization base, stockpiling, 
discovery, and development of reserves, efficiency of production methods, product 
quality, and specifications. Fluorspar is a strategic material and the use of 
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fluorine in high energy fuels is being explored. As a contribution to the solution 
or alleviation of these problems the Bureau is accumulating and disseminating 
technical, statistical, and economic information on fluorine. Fluorspar deposits 
are being examined, research is being conducted on methods for recovering fluor- 
spar or other commercially useful fluorine compounds from low-grade or complex 
sources, and means of improving production methods are being studied. 

The recent history of the sulfur industry has demonstrated the need for re 
search and development to maintain an ample supply of this element at reasonable 
costs. To provide information needed to facilitate the orderly transition as nec- 
essary to presently undeveloped and submarginal sources, the Bureau is accumu- 
lating data on resources and markets available in the United States and is 
conducting research on methods of recovering sulfur from byproduct and other 
undeveloped sources. 

As the United States is almost entirely dependent on foreign sources for its 
supply of asbestos, the Bureau is examining deposits, studying the fundamental 
properties that determine the utility of the numerous varieties of this commodity, 
and is conducting research on processes for producing asbestiform fibers 
synthetically. 

In addition to its many conventional uses, boron and its compounds have 
great potential utility in new fields as is being demonstrated by new applications 
in high energy fuels. As there is an urgent need for information on methods 
for the production of high-purity boron and on its fundamental properties, the 
Bureau is conducting research directed toward the accumulation of such data. 
Study is also being initiated of problems being encountered in boron mineral 
mining. 

Lithium, which recently has become a commodity of substantial significance 
in military and industrial applications, is obtained from complex ores which 
commonly are difficult and expensive to process. The Bureau is contributing to 
improvement of lithium mineral recovery through research on extractive metal- 
lurgical processes. 

In addition to the above projects the Bureau is studying a number of other 
commodity problems and the physics of mineral mining. This includes funda- 
mental research on blasting theory and practice, and on the relationship of the 
physical properties of rock to mining efficiency and safety. Research is being 
conducted on the metallurgical uses of water. A study is being made of mining 
methods and costs of mineral aggregates and of the silica resources of the 

-acifie Northwest. As the Bureau serves as the primary factfinding agency 
in the field of minerals, it collects and disseminates the basic production data of 
all the chemical and construction materials and provides a wide variety of tech- 
nical and other commodity information and advice to industry, other Govern- 
ment agencies, and the public. 

These purposes and objectives will be pursued in fiscal 1960 with such modifi- 
ations as are described in the following section. Emphasis on one aspect or 
another of the commodity programs will be shifted as needed to maintain the 
maximum rate of progress on the program as a whole. 


Available Estimate Difference 
1959 1960 


1, Construction and chemical materials research, Reno, Nev. | 

(Completion of reconnaissance drilling of asbestos deposits | 

in California is anticipated in 1959. Study of mining | 

problems at boron mineral mines is to be expanded) ~ | $55, 500 $30, 500 $25, 000 
2. Construction and chemical materials research, Bartlesville, | 

Okla. (The Southwestern States portion of the sulfur | 

survey is to be conducted in 1960) 4, 200 14, 200 
8. Construction and chemical materials research, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. (The Northeastern States portion of the sulfur survey 

is to be conducted in 1960) tie ee 7, 900 22, 900 +15, 000 


+10, 000 


Net difference in program i ee ee a pe as jae 9 


(b) Ceramic and fertilizer materials 

The estimate of $1,163,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested under this program will be used at Bureau 
laboratories and experiment’ stations for technologic and economic research and 
Ilvestigations of clays, feldspar, garnet, graphite, kyanite, industrial diamond, 
corundum, emery, mica, phosphate rock, potash, gem stones, tale, pyrophyllite, 
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and related mineral commodities to be conducted by Bureau personnel. The 
Bureau’s projects on these commodities emphasize the investigation of domestic 
deposits of materials needed for an expanding economy, mining research to 
improve operating efficiency, beneficiation research to develop efficient methods 
for utilizing currently submarginal materials, research on synthesis of mineral 
products as substitutes for natural materials in short supply or to meet unusual 
service requirements, and related statistical and economic studies. Conferences 
and exchanges of views with technical, scientific, and management personnel 
in other Government agencies, private industry, and universities engaged in 
related studies will minimize duplication of effort and direct the Bureau's actiy- 
ities to those fields in which it has special competence. 

The following research activities are included in the plan of work: 

A major component of the current program is devoted to the development of 
refractory materials to meet the exceptionally high operating temperatures and 
other adverse environments encountered in modern applications of thermal 
energy. 

New ceramic raw materials will be sought for the production of high tem- 
perature refractories and cermets. This work will include fundamental and 
applied research on refractory oxides such as aluminum, scandium, yttrium, 
lanthanum, and cerium with respect to their solid-state structure and methods 
for development of desirable and reproducible structures. 

Research on synthesis and evaluation of metallic borides, carbides, silicides, 
and nitrides will be continued to develop relatively low-cost synthetic materials 
for special applications. 

Research will be continued to improve mining and beneficiation practices to 
permit a better recovery of phosphate rock and higher grade products. 

Studies will be continued to develop domestic resources of natural mica and 
to produce synthetic mica or other inorganic materials substitutable for strategic 
natural mica, most of which is imported from India and Brazil. 

In those portions of the United States where there is a need for improved 
supplies, domestic deposits of fire clays, kaolin, kyanite minerals, clays, and 
shales for thermally expanded lightweight aggregate, and other ceramic mate 
rials will be evaluated. 

Beneficiation techniques will be sought to improve the yield and quality of 
paper-cdating clays from clay deposits in the Southeastern States and in Idaho. 

Further studies will be made to develop economic processes for the recovery 
of commercial quality refractory clay from subgrade fire clay deposits in Mis 
souri and elsewhere where shortages exist. 

Information on production, use, and marketing of all ceramic and fertilizer 
materials will be collected and published, and services will be provided to guide 
industry and Government in the programing of activities. 

In addition to the above projects, the Bureau is making mathematical studies 
to find improved procedures for planning and conducting field and laboratory 
investigations primarily to minimize the effort required to reach program 
objectives. 

The ceramic and fertilizer materials program will be continued in 1960 with 
such minor shifts of emphasis and locale as are needed to coordinate the entire 
program. The more important modifications in 1960 are as follows: 


(pdunteneineninisin a. = —_ 


Available, | Estimate, | Difference 


1959 1960 
1. Ceramic and fertilizer materials research, Albany, Oreg. (Initial 
sampling and preparation for a phosphate-rock beneficiation 
study will be completed) ......-- - eraesige cate ‘ $37, 000 $30, 000 —$7, 00 


2. Ceramic and fertilizer materials research, Spokane, Wash, (Sam- 
pling and mapping of selected clay, kyanite, and sillimanite de- 
posits in the Pacific Northwest will be intensified) - See Aeead 55, 000 62, 000 | +-7, 000 

3. Ceramic and fertilizer materials research, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Denver, Colo., and Ranid City, 8. Dak. (Primary emphasis | 
will be shifted to sampling, mapping, and beneficiation studies 
of the most promising deposits of refractory materials in the } 
Rocky Mountain States that have been disclosed by recon- 
naissance studies). - oie Le eae 69, 000 79, 000 +10, 00 

4. Ceramic and fertilizer materials research, Norris, Tenn. (The 
more ¢cstly portions of the investigation of clays for thermally 





expanded lightweight aggregate in Florida will be completed.) -.| 208, 000 198, 000 —10, 00 
et ciienenes OF) DP ORTBNG sis bh css c dccia inne dad Seebeecs cde Pee gi Be eee u 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The nonmetallic minerals program has as its purpose the accumulation and 
dissemination of technical and economic information needed to develop and 
maintain adequate dependable supplies of these commodities; to increase 
knowledge of the magnitude and quality of reserves; to assist the orderly de- 
velopment of marginal and submarginal resources; to develop more efficient 
mining and processing technology; to conserve mineral resources; to assist de- 
yelopment of new uses; and to increase knowledge of the fundamental properties 
of these materials. The research and other activities outlined above contribute 
continuously to the realization of these objectives. 

In the past year, projects directed toward resource and supply problems have 
encompassed a wide variety of research. Three asbestos deposits in California 
were surveyed and contracts were let for reconnaissance diamond drilling. A 
manuscript on asbestos in northern California was completed. Deposits of 
fluorspar and complex fluorspar-barite ores were examined and metallurgical 
research and amenability testing were continued. Studies were being made to 
evaluate domestic deposits of fire clays, kaolin, kyanite minerals, clays, and 
shales for thermally expanded lightweight aggregate, and other ceramic materials 
in areas where economic studies have shown a need for improved supplies of 
specific materials. These studies include ways to improve the yield and quality 
of paper-coating Clays from deposits in the Southeastern States and Idaho, and 
the development of economic processes to recover commercial quality refractory 
clay from subgrade fire clay deposits in Missouri and elsewhere. 

Significant accomplishments in this research program during the past year 
were : 

Reconnaissance of clay occurrences in the Rocky Mountain States, conducted 
at Denver, Colo., and Salt Lake City. Utah, has resulted in the disclosure of 
substantial reserves of high-quality refractory clay in Colorado, and a manuscript 
on this subject is being published. Similar studies are nearly completed for 
Wyoming and Utah. 

An information circular on spodumene was published. The Bureau cooperated 
with industry in developing methods of recovering spodumene from North Caro- 
lina pegmatites. 

Progress was made in studies of sulfur resources and utilization. Reports 
covering the Far Western States were nearly completed as were the resources 
portion of studies being conducted in several other areas. 

A study of water supplies and requirements of the mineral industries in the 
Great Salt Lake Drainage Basin provided data on current situations and prac- 
tices. This information will guide research on methods of removing deleterious 
constituents or rendering them innocuous. 

Culmination of several years of research by the Bureau, in cooperation with a 
private company, came in 1958, when the cooperating company built a plant to 
produce paper clay, fire clay, and glass sand in Idaho. This plant is expected 
to alleviate a shortage of paper clay and glass sand in the Pacific Northwest. 

From studies of mining methods, reports were prepared on practices, equip- 
ment, and costs of production at limestone and granite quarries, and on roof-span 
research in limestone mines. Progress was made in the prenaration of publica- 
tions on mining methods and costs at two major fluorspar mines. A report on 
cutting and polishing of stone was completed. Work on improvement of present 
mining and beneficiation practices to permit a better recovery of phosphate rock 
and a higher grade product continued. Tests with the prototype phosphate-rock 
planer were completed at a mine in Montana, the planer was modified and 
initial tests under different and more severe conditions in northwest Utah were 
conducted. Auxiliary equipment, including an electronic remote control, was 
constructed. 

Progress also was made in process development. Elemental boron was 
produced by fused salt electrolysis, and a publication was prenared on the 
crystal structure of boron. Research on fluorine recovery from low-grade 
sources progressed as a pilot plant for process testing was built, thermodynamic 
studies were completed, and a manuscript covering laboratory scale research on 
the production of aluminum fluoride was compiled. Laboratory tests revealed 
& means whereby subacid grade fluorspar concentrates could be beneficiated 
to acid grade, and this procedure was adopted by a commercial producer. Bench 
scale tests indicated that with proper fluxing and heat treatment the decomposi- 
tion of gypsum for sulfur recovery could be virtually complete and this research 
Was continued on a larger scale with a fluosolids reactor. 
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The solution of supply problems sometimes can be found in the field of mineral] 
synthesis. In the past year further progress was made in producing synthetic 
mica at Norris. Tenn., through a comprehensive study of the effect of various 
impurities on the properties of materials used for hot-pressed ceramics. 

Research to develop synthetic mica or other inorganic materials substitutable 
for strategic natural mica continued. One of the achievements of the work on 
synthetic metallic compounds was the invention of a magnesium-boron-silicon 
refractory composition. A report on the synthesis of fluoramphibole (a synthetic 
usbestos) was prepared for publication. Research on asbestos indicated that 
harshness is caused by siliceous binding on the fibers. A considerable body of 
information on the physical structure and other properties of synthetic asbesti- 
form minerals was accumulated and a new form of fluoramphibole was produced, 

In fundamental research the Bureau completed a 2-year study of the hydration 
of gypsum and a manuscript containing the data accumulated was prepared. 
These basic data on the thermodynamic properties show the effects of a variety 
of constituents on the setting of plaster. Reports were prepared on the physics 
of rock breakage by explosives. Strain propagation studies made by the Bu- 
reau provided background for the development of blasing procedures at a boron 
mineral mine. Additional data on quarry blasting were obtained by high-speed 
photographie methods. To facilitate fundamental and applied research on re 
fractory oxides and cermets, the Bureau designed and constructed a furnace 
capable of attaining temperatures above 6,000° F. 

Collection and publication of information on production and use of all non- 
metallic minerals was accelerated and service was provided to guide industry 
and Government in the programing of activities relating to these commodities, 

Currently, the Bureau is continuing its laboratory research on problems men- 
tioned above concerning asbestos, barite, boron, fluorine, kaolins and clays, 
phosphate rock and slimes, lithium, silica, sulfur, water, and on fundamental 
properties of mineral materials. Basic and applied research has been initiated 
on the refractory and abrasive properties of selected metallic oxides and borides, 
Research to develop synthetic asbestos and mica or other inorganic materials 
substitutable for strategic grades continues. Studies of mineral resources and 
mining methods include work on asbestos, barite, borax, clays and shales suitable 
for lightweight aggregates, fluorspar, heavy aggregates, silica, sulfur, and 
fundamental mining research. Based on operating tests at a mine in Utah, 
design changes are being made in the Bureau’s phosphate rock planer. Basic 
commodity data are being compiled and dissiminated, and established mineral 
identification and information services are being maintained. 

These studies will continue in 1960 with a few shifts of emphasis, some of 
which have been shown under the sections on “Plan of Work.’ Accelerated 
progress in basie and applied studies of refractory oxides, and closer coordina- 
tion of the research on abrasive and hard metallic borides, carbides, silicides 
and nitrades with the refractory oxide program will be achieved without change 
in expenditures. This is made possible by completion of major purchases of 
equipment and supplies. 


Mr. Macnuson. What research are you doing on sand and gravel at 
this time? 

Mr. Ankeny. Silica deposits in the Pacific Northwest are to be 
examined and the most promising ones are being evaluated for po- 
tential utility in alleviating the industrial silica supply problem in 
that area. 

I think that is all of it. 

Mr. Zinner. I think the chairman is concerned with aggregate 
‘ather than special uses. There is no research program of any kind 
going on in that area. Was that the point you were getting at, Mr. 
Chairman, the use of sand and gravel in aggregate ? 

Mr. Maenuson. Yes. 

Mr. Zrnner. We have no research program on that. 
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Foreign Minerau ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Maanuson. Insert pages 68 through 70, covering foreign min- 
eral activities. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


7. Foreign mineral activities 


Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, 1960 or 
1058 1959 decrease (—) 
| 
Foreign mineral activities............--.-------]} $278, 040 $341, 000 $341, 000 0 


Foreign mineral activities 

The estimate of $341,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested under this heading support work in the 
Division of Foreign Activities that is performed in Washington, D.C. The work 
is essentially factfindings of a repetitive nature and includes: 

Collection of statistics on mineral production and trade of foreign countries 
for use in Bureau publications and for special uses of Bureau commodity, 
technical, and foreign mineral specialists. 

Preparation of United States foreign trade statistics for inclusion in Minerals 
Yearbook and other reports issued by the Bureau of Mines. 

Preparation of analytical reports on the mineral industries of foreign countries. 

Although there are substantial unfulfilled objectives in the program, no 
significant changes are contemplated for fiscal year 1960. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The purpose of the program conducted by the Division of Foreign Activities 
is to provide industry and Government with current information on mineral 
developments in foreign lands. This is accomplished by assembling, analyzing, 
and interpreting statistical, economic, and technical data required for evaluating 
international trade in minerals and the mineral economies of foreign areas. The 
results are distributed to users through Bureau publications and in special reports 
for internal Government use. Government and business needs for these services 
in program planning and administration arise from the following factors: 

1. The growing dependence of the United States on foreign sources creates 
many problems maintaining peacetime and wartime mineral supply the solu- 
tion of which necessitates constant study and action by Government and 
business operations. 

2. Determination and implementation of domestic and foreign economic 
policy involving minerals require sound evaluation of all international 
aspects of resources and markets. 

3. Foreign mineral producing and consuming industries are important 
markets for U.S. mining equipment and supplies and mineral products pro- 
duced in excess of domestic needs. 

4. U.S. private investment in the development of foreign mineral resources 
is large and is increasing. 

All normal functions were accomplished on schedule during the past year. 
Some unusual features of the year’s work were: 

The Division of Foreign Activities prepared 360 statistical tables on world pro- 
duction and international trade for inclusion in Minerals Yearbook, publication 
of which was greatly accelerated during the year. 

A comprehensive manuscript on mineral developments in the nations of the 
Eastern Hemisphere was prepared in response to a request from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. The Bureau’s Far East specialist served 
as U.S. delegate to the Calcutta Conference on Mineral Resource Development 
held under the auspices of the United Nations’ Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East; Division staff collaborated in preparing several papers pre- 
sented at the meeting. 

Ten special reports on mineral developments in the U.S.S.R. were prepared and 
published in the Bureau’s Mineral Trade Notes. Division of Foreign Activities 
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staff prepared six comprehensive classified studies on the mineral economy of 
foreign area reports. 

Nearly 6,000 requests for specific information on minerals abroad received 
from other Government agencies, business, and the public were answered. Over 
60,000 documents containing information on foreign minerals pertinent to the 
work of the Bureau’s area, commodity, and technical specialists were received 
from numerous sources and distributed to Bureau offices. 

Future foreign activities programs of the Bureau of Mines are designed to 
provide essential basic information now lacking. By so doing considerable 
guesswork can be eliminated in program planning and policy decisions in indus. 
try and Government. The more important current deficiencies in foreign data 
include information on the commercial availability of foreign mineral reserves: 
foreign labor costs, taxes, trade policies, and other basic factors that influence 
investment in mineral resource development and the competitive position of 
foreign and domestic producers in U.S. markets ; mineral consumption, stocks and 
prices in foreign countries ; and data on foreign scrap and secondary metals, 

Problems resulting from the lack of such data are daily occurrences in Wash- 
ington, but industry also is urging governments to give high priority to improved 
and speedier reporting of the statistics on raw materials. A resolution recently 
adopted by the International Chamber of Commerce urges such action and states 
that a major need is “* * * for statistics of short-term movements of consump- 
tion, stocks and prices of raw materials which enable us to detect quickly and 
even forecast changes which have profound effects on world economic con- 
ditions. * * *” 

The U.S.S.R. and other members of the Sino-Soviet bloc are releasing more 
and more data on their mineral resources, technology, and industries. The 
Bureau maintains a small corps of mineral experts to evaluate these data, all of 
whom have had firsthand experience in areas now within the Communist bloc. 
Their findings as promptly as possible are made available to interested agencies 
in Government and industry through the Bureau’s information services. 


Mr. Maenuson. $341,000 is budget, the same as the appropriation 
for 1959. 
Hrattrn AND SAFETY 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 








Program by activities: 























1. Inspections, investigations, and rescue work -.-- $5,658,899 | $6,063, 000 $6, 063, 000 
2. Control of fires in coal deposits - es 315, 741 324, 000 | 324, 000 
Total program costs - - -_ ates Bae ; 5, 974, 640 6, 387, 000 6, 387, 000 
3. Relation of costs to obligations: | 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net | 
(—)-.- AEE. CV | —32, 500 |......--.<- aon 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net - ~~ --| 140, 849 |_......-- ls nacnhetain 
Total program (obligations) __...........-.------- | 6, 115, 489 | 6, 354, 500 6, 387, 000 
Financing: | 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 __ pose | —32, 500 $2, 500 }.....<.-ccseu 
Unobligated balance no longer available - .- E a i DO hoa nc kccccncscloucaatesee 
NS ee ey ee ee et 
New obligational authority___- lac ta 6, 096, 209 | 6, 387, 000 6, 387, 000 
New obligational authority: 
8 ae 6, 096, 209 5, 900, 000 6, 387, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases_ ..--------.---- Jase nsicete 487, 000 [-roooecooaamn 
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Object classification 









































1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions_--...-----.-------------- 801 807 | 807 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions......--------------- 5 | 5 6 
Average number of all employees---------------------------- 762 774 773 
Number of employees at end of year. .-.---------------------- 817 815 815 
Average GS grade and salary... ......2......----00----0000- 7.9 $5,908 | 7.9 $6,561 | 7.9 $6, 590 
Average salary of ungraded positions....-.------.------------- $4, 766 $5, 04 $5, 145 
01 Personal services: 
Periianeent TIGIG 6 .ninc nck bocndedaaeenmve pean $4, 584, 275 $4, 878, 000 $4, 882, 000 
Positions har than permanent............. pmaaaen nee 20, O82 23, 000 23, 000 
Other personal services - .... .........ce-ceeuesceeeneee 30, 625 35, 000 56, 000 
Total QerROEl MOT VIC Rs oan cei ninvedccennccsseys 4, 634, 982 4, 936, 000 4, 961, 000 
Ot TG: J adensamuk senna we saeees Sane ilgiig dieeael Gata aed 266, 055 267, 000 267, 000 
0 Transportation of things.............2...ccccsscccnccscnce 19, 039 19, 000 19, 000 
04 Communication services............ceca.cccsececcccccees- 43, 104 53, 000 | 53, 000 
oS Rents and utility servicds.....--- 62... cco cncenicccecsasces} 10, 867 17, 000 17, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction-.------ sis ies inhale ais mea ian 30, 517 22, 000 22, 000 
of Other contractual services. .......2-c2cese-ccncee ence a 311, 988 298, 000 | 291, 000 
@ Gunpiies ONG materia. ...-.-.....2665 eecceaddecccuen eal 200, 241 213, 000 | 205, 000 
06 BadIOMOi . 5 5. oc ca cnn senc concen asccientenatwsusensuenes 273, 183 240, 000 | 230, 000 
18 LOnGs ANG SITUCTUIICS.... .. cnn cnsosccencestncun sl ch pate 1, 451 1, 000 | 1, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.-.....---.-- ‘lone 282, 542 312, 000 312, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- -.---------.------------ 7, 168 | 7,000 | 7, 000 
ae Dated ail GARNI 5 5acs canada enti etoacndcenwaened 1, 852 | 2, 000 2, 000 
1959 program obligated in 1958. .......-----...------------.---- 32, 500 | — 32, 500 os slam econeeees 
} 
Total obligations és 6, 115, 489 6, 354, 500 | 6, 387, 000 
! | 





JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Maenuson. Insert pages 72 through 84, Health and Safety, 
the request being also the same as in the 1959 appropriation, $6,- 
887,000. 

(The matter referred to follow :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


PURPOSE AND LONG-RANGE OBJECTIVE 


The Bureau’s health and safety activities are designed primarily to prevent 
accidents and injuries in the mineral industries, including coal, metal, and non- 
metallic mining, quarrying, metallurgical, petroleum and natural gas, and to 
preserve life, limb, and health of those who earn their livelihoods in such 
industries. At the same time by preventing accidents, injuries, or impairment 
of health, the economic well-being of the mineral industries is enhanced be- 
cause all accidents, injuries, and occupational diseases are costly and wasteful. 

The long-range objective is the elimination of accidents and injuries in the 
mineral industries but inasmuch as these embrace some of the most inherently 
hazardous industries in the United States, progress toward the ultimate goal 
will be manifested by a steady reduction in the frequency rate—lost-time in- 
juries per million man-hours of exposure. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS MADE DURING PAST YEAR 


In the coal-mine inspection activity, mines employing more than 14 men 
regularly underground (title II) were inspected an average of 2.3 times, whereas 
the coal mines employing 14 or less men regularly underground (title 1) were 
a an average of 0.9 time and strip and auger mines were inspected 
6 time. 

Numerous inspections and investigations were made of facilities other than 
coal mines but optimum results in the prevention of accidents and injuries 
are obtained largely through safety educational activities. Over 12,000 persons 
completed various Bureau accident-prevention training courses and over 33,000 
completed the first-aid and mine-rescue courses during the year. Auxiliaries 
to this effort are manifested by the attendance of more than 134,000 persons 
at the Bureau’s demonstrated lectures on safety and the 94,000 persons who saw 
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the Bureau’s safety films. More than 111,000 persons attended Bureau-spon. 
sored safety meetings, including those of the Holmes Safety Association. 

The important testing of equipment and devices for permissibility, coupled with 
research and development of new devices to cope with changing or newly en- 
countered conditions, such as protection against radioactivity in mines and proe. 
essing plants, contributed to the overall safety performance of the mineral 
industries. 

Bureau research and investigations in roof and rock bolting to prevent falls 
of roof, face and back, coupled with new techniques of bonding poorly consoli- 
dated roof strata, and the scientific study of “bumps” or rock bursts provided 
the leadership needed by the mining industry to combat the most prevalent 
hazard—falls of roof or ground. 

Ventilation and dust surveys conducted in coal and noncoal mines and the 
use of the electric analogue to solve complicated mine ventilation problems aided 
the mining industry in preventing ignitions of gas or dust and in evaluating 
and combating the hazards of airborne dusts in the working environment, 


PROGRAM CHANGES 


No inajor changes in health and safety programs were instituted during the 
fiscal vear 1959 nor are contemplated during 1960. Changing or new conditions 
require flexibility in shifting of emphasis or addition of auxiliary activities, 
For example, the recent mining of radioactive ores has underlined the need 
for greater protection against radioactive dusts and gases incident to mining; 
consequently more rigid specifications for respiratory protection must be 
developed. 

Dust surveys in metal mines to evaluate the silicosis hazard were undertaken 
with the Public Health Service with the Bureau undertaking the engineering 
or operating aspects and the Public Health Service the clinical aspects. 

Another problem requiring solution is the rapid liberation of methane in 
gassy, highly mechanized coal mines and its detection before reaching dangerous 
proportions. The need is apparent from some recent coal-mine disasters to de 
tect methane continuously and automatically shut off power from electric. 
powered face machinery when the concentration of methane reaches a_ prede 
termined point, regardless of worker detection and action to prevent gas ignition. 

Roof-control procedures are modified from time to time as studies and investi- 
gations point the way to betterment. Adaptation of sonic-detecting methods for 
predicting bumps or rock bursts, the use of plastic resins injected into rock strata 
to consolidate the elements, and development of a protective shield for workmen 
in face areas are a few illustrations of why it is necessary to keep programs 
flexible and subject to change. 


OBJECTIVES AND PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 


The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act requires that each title II mine be inspected 
at least once annually but does not specify the minimum inspection for titleI 
mines. The Bureau, however, recognizes that it could not perform its obligations 
under the act by adhering to the minimum. The present objective is to inspect 
each title II mine at least three times annually and each title I, strip, and auger 
mine at least once annually. 

It has long been determined that one of the most effective means of preventing 
accidents, injuries, and impairment of health in the mineral industries is through 
accident-prevention educational methods. Although the Bureau has many years 
of experience in such training, it is trying an additional method to encourage it- 
company training of workmen by their own supervisors so that safety will be 
come an integral part of the production cycle, as it should be. 

New specifications for protective devices will be developed and tried in the field 
to cope with new operating problems such as arise from mining radioactive ores; 
extremely gassy coal mines which liberate methane in large volume; and mines 
that operate under heavy cover, increasing the liability of bumps and rock bursts. 
These as well as the older hazards of roof support, dust, explosive and noxious 
gases, and underground electric- and diesel-powered machinery will be given the 
required attention. 

Dissemination of information through inspection reports, classroom instruct- 
tion, formal] publications, and Bureau participation in safety-promoting agencies 
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will be carried on to the end of achieving a steady reduction in the accident and 
jnjury rates of the mineral industries. 


RePORTIALIOD. «AGIUNCOG, Wiican ct coin eonensnnw eas _ $6, 096, 209 





ANUTODMIGUON, 2000 Heo ean eee sete cendndie dead: - 5, 900,000 
Adjustment for anticipated pay act supplemental (Public Law 
a gp Sipseiei i oii bi ca a ami Waa od adie en cd Da aden 487, 000 


6, 387, 000 
iva ga deaetats pal a A a a a 6, 387, 000 





Total amount available, 1959_ 
Budget estimate, 1960 


Analysis by activities 


Amount Amount Estimate, 
Activity available, available, 1960 
1958 1959 
1, Inspections, investigations, and rescue work.. --- $5, 769, 870 $5, 063, 000 $6, 043, 000 
2. ( trol of fires in coal deposits__...........-..- ‘ aia 313, 119 324, 000 324, 000 
Ur igated balance no longer available--.._..........--...... 13, 220 eisai 
ihe ace tee 6, 096, 209 6, 387, 000 6, 387, 000 
Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases 
; ‘ ; : 
Fr. Ins IEC Lions, investigations, an 1 rescue Work 
| I 
Amount n tim Increase (+) 
Sut vity vailable 19FK or 
1958 ) lecrease (—) 
si i = sialic 
Ins} , investigations, and rescue work... $5,769,870 | $6,063, 000 $6, 063, 000 0 


Inspections, investigations, and rescue work 

The estimate of $6,063,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested under this program will be expended 
mainly in the field but also in Bureau laboratories for investigation, research, 
and testing pursuant to carrying on the heaith and safety activities. The main 
overall objective of the health and safety activities is to prevent accidents and 
injuries and by so doing to protect the lives and health of workmen in the 
mineral (coal and noncoal), metallurgical, petroleum, natural gas, and allied 
industries. This is accomplished through mine inspections, safety investigations, 
accident-prevention education, roof-control and ventilation investigations and 
research, occupational-health and working-environment studies, and testing, 
leading to approval, of underground mining equipment and protective devices. 

Inspections and investigations in coal mines is a continuing activity in accord- 
ance with the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act—Public Law 552, 82d Congress. 
The administration and enforcement of this law was delegated to the Bureau by 
the Congress. 

Established methods for disseminating accident-prevention education in the 
mineral industries (coal and noncoal) for workmen and supervisors will be 
continued by class and on-the-job instruction, demonstrations, films and other 
Visual aids, and first-aid and mine-rescue instruction. New techniques in teach- 
ing accident-prevention to stimulate “‘company-sponsored” training will be tried 
and demonstrated to broaden the base of accident-prevention education training. 

Service to the mining industry through improved ventilation, dust-control, 
and roof-control techniques will be broadened to fit the general overall objective 
of preventing loss of life and preservation of health of underground workmen. 

Ever-increasing demand for the testing and approval of underground electric- 
and diesel-powered equipment, lighting and shot-firing devices, gas detectors, 
respirators, and self-contained breathing devices, calls for greater effort for 
Bureau personnel so engaged to provide the service the mineral industries 
have come to expect. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau's health and safety activities are primarily of a continuing nature, 
such as mine inspections, safety investigations, instruction in accident-prevention 
and first-aid and mine-rescue and recovery procedures, roof-control and ventila- 
tion studies, Investigations of working environment, and test work leading to 
permissibility approval of equipment. New developments, such as the mining 
of radioactive minerals, present new problems to cope with in the working 
environment. Continual study, research, and appraisal of all hazards in the 
mineral industries require the development of new techniques or revision of old 
ones to meet changing conditions. In the main, therefore, the commodity dealt 
with is the mineral-industry worker and his well-being. 

Since the establishment of the Bureau of Mines the promotion of health and 
safety in the mineral industries has been an important activity. The reduction 
of injuries in the mineral industries, including coal, metal, and nonmetallic 
mining, quarrying, and processing plants, has shown improvement from 1.8 fatali- 
ties per million man-hours of exposure in 1910 to 1.0 in 1926, 1.1 in 1941, and 0.64 
(preliminary) at the present time. 

SD aoeamen in the injury records of the entire coal-mining industry has 
been notable since Federal inspection of coal mines was established. During the 
10 years (1932-41) immediately preceding the advent of Federal coal-mine 
inspection, the fatal and nonfatal frequency rates per million man-hours exposure 
averaged 1.50 and 72.78, respectively. During the first 10 years of Federal 
inspections (1942-51), under Public Law 49, 77th Congress, these rates averaged 
1.18 and 59.39, respectively ; and during the most recent 6-year period (1952-57) 
since enactment of Public Law 552, 82d Congress, the frequency rates were 1 
and 46.55, respectively. 

The following tabulations list accomplishments in the Bureau’s coal-mine 
inspection, safety training, and safety-demonstration activities. 


Summary of coal-mine inspections 


Calendar years 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Number of active mines . - , 878 11, 000 11, 000 


Individual mines inspected. a 7, 915 9, 000 9, 000 
‘Total inspections Erect crtadanale Sotelo 11, 012 | 11, 000 | 11, 000 


Safety education—N umber persons trained, fiscal year 1958 


Type of program: 
re MEN CNR a aN a a le i cela 31, 482 
OSPR ACN a re cee bree 1, 845 
Metal-mine accident-prevention classes 865 
. Coal-mine accident-prevention classes_..._.....-.....---..----- 11, 104 
Petroleum-gas accident-prevent classes 


Echibits, demonstrations, safety meetings, contests, and lectures—Attendance, 
fiscal year 1958 
Type: 
. “Magic of Fire” demonstrations 
2. “Hazards of Static Electricity’ demonstrations_____..__.___-_- 
3. Other safety demonstrated lectures___-____-__- 
4. Tirst-nid and mine rescue’ contests: ....2. 202 eck 
5. Safety meetings 
6. Screenings of safety motion pictur 


Training in a new course, “Fundamentals of Coal Mine Accident Prevention,” 
was started in April 1958. It is nontechnical in nature and is used asa basis for 
building a far-reaching, mine accident-prevention program, and is designed to 
meet a desired psychological approach to accident prevention. 

Two 16-millimeter sound-color, safety-educational, motion-picture films, one 
titled “Who Is Right or Wrong” and the other “Dangers Along Haulageways,” 
were completed and copies were distributed to all health and safety districts 
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during the past fiseal year. The first film shows typical underground a 
fall-of-roof and explosives accidents, and the second film depicts some 0 : e 
most common haulage accidents that occur in metal mines. Both films 2 ven 
how the accidents could have been prevented. Two other coal-mine safety films 

e in production. 
ee sunabibaaete with order No. 1940, dated April 4, 1944. by the Secretary of = 
Interior, the Bureau of Mines makes health and safety inspections of mines = 
quarries on Government-leased lands on the public domain and on Indian reser- 
vation lands. Thirty-six of these latter inspections were made in noncoal mines 
and quarries during fiscal year 1958. : 

The use of roof bolting in mining and tunneling operations has continued to- 
grow as an effective means of roof or back support. Roof-bolted mines increased 
14 nercent, and tonnage produced in roof-bolted areas increased 15 percent inx 
1957. Of 213 roof-fall fatalities during 1957 in bituminous-coal mines, only 12> 
were attributed to failure of holted roof. 

The former Roof Control and Roof Control Research Sections were organized 
and consolidated into a single roof control research group during the fiseal year 
1958 to coordinate laboratory and field studies. Studies were conducted to im- 
prove bolting practices, develop warning devices, develop an electronic device for 
exnloriny mine roofs, determine the causes and control of coal and rock out- 
bursts (bumps) and, if possible, predict their occurrences by sonar detecting 
methods, develon methods of cement mine roofs, through introduction of nlastie 
resins under high pressure, and devise portable, protective, roof shields for 
mechanical mining operations. 

Of maior importance during the fiscal year 1958 was the initiation of a study 
to develon a continuous methane-monitoring system for each piece of electric- 
powered equipment operated in face areas of gassv coal mines. The aim is to 
produce a practicable device that will (1) give a signal or warning when 1 per- 
cent of methane is encountered: and (2) automatically cut off electric nower at 
2 to 2.5 nercent methane. Proposed design specifications have been formulated 
and distributed to manufacturers of instruments and mining machinery and to 
other interested agencies and individuals. 

In fisenl vear 1958, test work under 12 schedules for approving electrical- 
mechanieal equipment as permissible for underground mining onerations inelnded 
133 formal approvals of new mine equinment, and 150 formal extensions of 
approval in desien of previously approved equinment. 

A small portable explosion-proof photoflash unit was developed in Bureau 
laboratories for photographing scenes in mines that liberate explosive gas: a 
schedule covering 10-shot short-delay blasting units was issued: and a revision 
of the mine-lighting schedule was completed. 

Approximately 19.000 gas samples were analyzed in the Bureau laboratories, 
the majority of which were obtained during routine coal-mine insnoctions. 
Other samples were collected and analyzed in connection with mine exnlosions 
and control of mine fires; investigations of toxie and flammable gas hazards in 
mines, tunnels, and industrial establishments; in connection with the use of 
diesel-powered underground equipment: and in various lahoratory studies. 

More than 600 samnles of airborne dust were examined to determine coneen- 
tration and narticle size, and over 100 samples of dust and dust-source materials, 
collected in field studies, were analyzed by X-ray d'ffraction, spectogranhie, and 
chemical methods to determine harmful constituents. Dust surveys were con- 
ducted in three coal mines. 

Five drill-dust collectors were approved for coal-mine use, and 12 extens‘ons 
of approval were granted. Also during the year 109 extensions of approval were 
granted for various types of conventional respiratory-protective equipment. 

In 1957, the Congress directed the Bureau of Mines and the Puhlie Health 
Service to study and evaluate the engineering and medical asnects, resnectively, 
of the silicosis problem in metal mines of the Tinited States. Engineering stndies 
were hecvn in March 1958 by the Bureau in representative metal mines and these 
field studies have heen comvleted in nine mines, The medical aspect of the field 
Studies, assigned to the Public Health Service. began in Novemher 1958 at mines 
in which the engineering studies had been completed. Both aspects of the silicosis 
study are being carried forward vigorously. 

Ventilation surveys by the absolute-pressure method were completed in four 
coal mines; field studies and evaluation of ventilation practices were mode in 
three coal mines and a vehicular tunnel under construction : and numerons ohser- 
vations were made of auxiliary face ventilation in coal mines using continuous: 
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mining machines. Research on face ventilation methods for continuous mining 
in gassy coal mines was conducted under controlled test conditions in the Bureau's 
experimental coal mine. The electric analog, which was modified to increase its 
capacity, continued to arouse great interest in the mining industry. It was 
demonstrated on numerous occasions, and is used to solve many complicated 
ventilation problems presented by the industry. 

In recognition of the pressing need for defining performance requirements for 
respirators for protection against radioactive aerosols, special laboratory space 
was designed and constructed, and special equipment was obtained for this work, 
which will involve new concepts of respirator performance. New techniques 
under development for respirator testing included a high-sensitivity test of effec- 
tiveness of peripheral face-fit, which enables quantitation of leakage of 0.001 
percent of the ambient atmosphere, and apparatus for simulating human respira- 
tion and measuring instantaneous respiration rates. 

Analysis, tabulation, and publication of injury and related employment records 
are continuing activities and serve as useful guides for improving programs to 
prevent accidents in the mineral industries. In addition to regular annual and 
monthly industry reports, many special tabulations were prepared during fiscal 
year 1958 for Federal and State agencies, trade associations, labor organizations, 
and others. Industries canvassed for injury and employment information in- 
cluded coal mining, coke manufacturers, peat, quarrying, metal and nonmetallic 
mineral mining, metallurgical operations, and petroleum and natural gas produce- 
tion and refining. A revised form, used in 1956 and 1957 for the first time in 
collecting injury data in the metal and nonmetallic-mining industries, enabled 
the Bureau to publish severity as well as frequency rates for these industries, 


2. Control of fires in coal deposits 


Amount | Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, | available, 19130 or 
1958 1959 decrease (—) 
= eee , ——|——_—= 
Control of f.res in coal deposits : $313, 119 $324, 000 $324, 000 0 





Control of fires in coal deposits—The estimate of $324,000 is the same as for 
1959 

Plan of work.—Funds for this activity will be spent almost entirely in the 
field to control or extinguish fires in inactive coalbeds on private property and 
on the public domain. The purpose is twofold; (1) To prevent destruction by 
fire of valuable mineral resources, and (2) to protect the lives and health of 
persons living or working in proximity to such fires. Five fires are scheduled 
for control during the fiscal year 1959, together with five incompleted projects 
earried over from fiscal year 1958. The Bureau has records of 120 other fires 
in inactive coal deposits on private property and the public domain. These 
will be attacked in order of urgency and availability of funds. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Six fires in inactive coal deposits were extinguished or controlled during 
fiscal year 1958; three were on public domain in Montana, Utah, and Wyoming; 
and three were on private property in Pennsylvania. Five additional fires 
were in the process of being controlled at the end of the fiscal year 1958. Map- 
ping, estimates, and other preliminary work were done on five additional projects 
scheduled to start in fiscal year 1959. Maintenance work was continued on 
several projects completed in earlier years to control erosion of the cover banks 
and to recover spots where cracks appeared. 

The purpose of this activity is to stop the destructive action of uncontrolled 
fires in inactive coalbeds that have caused the loss of valuable coal reserves, 
damaged or destroyed surface property, and endangered the lives and health 
of persons living nearby. Bureau of Mines action in response to appeals for 
aid were confined to investigations and recommendations until 1949, when 
Federal funds were made available for corrective action. Many of the fires 
are in densely populated districts; others are in isolated areas. In some 11- 
stances, fires that have been controlled require maintenance work to keep them 
from breaking out anew. Outcrop fires originate from burning rubbish, prush 
fires, or campfires. Others in abandoned coal mine openings may result from 
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creeping outcrop fires or fires set in the mine by trespassers. Old fires in 
abandoned mines may break from sealed areas or new fires may start from 
spontaneous heating. The Bureau has records of 190 fires in inactive coal 
deposits, 61 of which have been controlled or extinguished, and 10 are sched- 
uled for control in fiscal year 1959. The remainder and new fires that are dis- 
covered will be attacked in the order of their urgency and the availability of 
funds. It is estimated that about 288 million tons of coal have been conserved 
by these projects since 1949 at a cost to the Federal Government of approxi- 
mately 1 cent per ton of coal saved. 


RADIOACTIVE DUSTS 


Mr. Maenuson. Briefly explain the work you are doing to provide 
greater protection against radioactive dusts and gases in mining of 
radioactive ores, 

Mr. ANKENY. We have a project set up in the Western United 
States, headed up from Denver, Colo., in cooperation with the Public 
Health Service. We are making investigations at metal mines with 
the full consent and cooperation of the mining operators involved in 
which the Public Health Service goes through the medical part of 
this program by examining and X-raying miners, and we conduct the 
engineering and underground dust studies which are correlated with 
the work being done by ‘the Public Health Service. 

I cannot tell you at this moment how many surveys have been con- 
ducted, but I know we are well along on that program and we are 
meeting with excellent cooperation on the part of industry. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
Program by activities: 
| 


1. General administrative expenses (total program costs) $1, 121, 135 $1, 197, 000 $1, 197, 000 
2. Relation of costs to obligations: Obligations incurred 
for costs of other years, net___.--.--- Steiswerneandie DRY SO leacbidwntasindcbutiek aie 
| | es as 
Total program (obligations)_........--...-...---.- 1, 132, 418 | 1, 197, 000 | 1, 197, 000 
Financing 
Unobligated balance no longer available... ..............- i es Scacchi 
New obligational authority. .....................- sonal - —_ _—__—_—— 
1, 133, 069 1, 197, 000 1, 197, 000 
New obligational authority: , 
Vo OT Ae aa eee Senne ee ee | 1, 095, 000 1, 095, 000 | 1, 197, 000 
Transferred from ‘ ‘Ope ration and maintenance »’” South- 
western Power Administration (72 Stat. 243).........._- 38, 069 |....- Distal rec eseuiie eoreateen 
omnes iation (adjusted) Lith ae | 1, 133, 069 | 1, 095, 000 1, 197, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to p uy increases. _. ‘ I bikcc2kaenedyae 
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Object classification Ger 
— ee co ee y a 4 I 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate I 
i dottenllentiadiaa a i a Wa 
| 
Total number of permanent positions__.................-....- 156 158 158 the 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions................--_-- 5 5 3 anc 
Average number of all employees-___..........---..-...--...-- | 158 161 159 1 
Number of employees at end of year................-.-.....-- } 169 169 169 acie 
NS SEPP CU ET onc cues cnc caccdascdsodsimncal | 7. 9 $5,908 7.9 $6, 561 17.9 $6, 590 tec! 
Average salary of ungraded positions.............-.......-.... | $4, 766 $5, 044 $5, 145 tior 
01 Personal services: a a oe ‘= I 
NI eet $878, 138 $959, 000 $968, 000 dir 
Positions other than permanent.-.......--...--.------ 14, 402 17, 500 13, 000 gra 
Pree GEE RE WRUNG 5a ciecinn vacnnwennGosecusccs | 6, 417 4, 500 8, 000 1 
eT ETN oe cn ne covcnamacne 898, 957 981, 000 j 989, 000 in t 
Se SE Cietereikeudoubimbeshechacaccakbunaswateckieamek ou 50, 913 | 50, 000 48, 000 anc 
ie om RIOR ON SRNR oo in cee nccececnnapnuccenanes 1, 553 1, 000 1,00 : 
De, SRM AIRRNRONNDNS BOPWNOOR i. omeccannnwecwereenceaccucecf 12,178 18, 000 17, 000 hea 
pe EE eee eee 2, 051 2, 000 | 2, 000 
Oe. Bana We NIOGIIOINON |. nnn acne nccanwccuanconncce | 17, 908 15, 000 | 13, 00 
OE | 17, 008 18, 000 | 17, 000 
SR RE SION once ccndccccnncconmnsccecece 32, 275 19, 500 18, 500 T 
Oh OE ae eacnt ink uate 44, 459 26, 000 26, 000 adr 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_..........._-_.______| 51, 303 62, 000 62, 000 C 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_-_............--..._..- 3, 278 | 4, 000 | 3, 000 : 
15 Taxes and assessments.................-.- Tih natiiacmmt 535 | 500 | 500 T 
fae eo —_— tur 
MAUI cain iatncedd bse ete eth cos ect al 1, 132, 418 1, 197, 006 1,197,00 | 4 
SS - — S$. spr 
sub 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES all 
A 
Mr. Macnuson. Insert pages 87 through 90 in the record. on: 
(The pages follow :) * 
General administrative expenses a 
closed lirics abelian sa Sibel Spain $1, 133, 069 A 
ae lege 
iPS DUR os i, ls PS 1, 095, 000 7 
Adjustment for anticipated Pay Act supplemental (Public Law 85-— ie 
a A a ah ch arama chance wiansdebiasabdibia acaiad 102, 1S] 
— an 
eT ES DR VRIR ND, BR oie nc cceinnnsmcannameniennen 1, 197, 000 
DTT RISENER RI le a Sk tae ae rs ee 1, 197, 000 
Analysis by activities ] 
Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) for 
Activity available, available, 1960 or ( 
1958 19591 decrease (—) 
, a . a " wh 
General administrative expenses _- i $1, 132, 418 $1, 197, 000 Si, 107, G00 1.2.3 cnceuee reg 
Unobligated balance no longer available : 651 | Siuienm kn eelsen tn hie eeiss saan T h 
fnciipisnintetaiiit a shatejpiniepaihpieartaheameenitestanstil iimeereeiaeae 
EES ees aa 1, 133, 069 | 1, 197, 000 A, 107, 000 |. c.ccancou ( 
: req 
1Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases, ] 
} 
- | } 
Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity | available, available, 1960 or abl 
1958 1959 decrease (-) q 
: — wel 
General administrative expenses___.......____- | $1, 132, 418 $1,197,000 | $1,197,000 0 act 
| « 
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General administrative expenses 

The estimate of $1,197,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work—The funds requested under this heading will be used in the 
Washington office and the five regional offices to finance the immediate offices of 
the director and regional directors, the administrative division in Washington, 
and the key administrative staffs in the regions. 

The director formulates bureau policy and exercises general control over 
scientific and technologie research in mining, metallurgy, minerals and fuels 
technology ; health and safety; coal mine inspections; related mineral conserva- 
tion work; economic and statistical studies; and helium-production activities. 

Regional directors in five decentralized offices are direct representatives of the 
director in their respective regions and are responsible to him for bureau pro- 
grams, personnel, property, and control of funds allotted to the regions. 

The administrative staffs are responsible for administrative management with- 
inthe bureau. Services are provided in finance, personnel, property management 
and control, records management, distribution of publications, and employee 
health and safety programs. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 

The purpose of this appropriation is to provide for the executive direction and 
administrative management of Bureau of Mines program. 

Several significant accomplishments completed during the year are as follows: 

The production and distribution of publications and distribution of motion pic- 
tures were reviewed. 

A successful meeting of administrative and technical personnel was held in the 
spring. A series of discussions and workshop sessions covering a wide range of 
subjects of mutual interest to technicians and administrators proved beneficial to 
all who attended. 

A bureauwide “Attitude Survey of Scientific and Engineering Personnel” based 
on a similar survey conducted by the National Science Foundation was conducted 
in the bureau. 

A new system of publicizing the bureau’s work in the field of minerals research 
was inaugurated. 

Anew property accounting system was manualized and installed. 

A new Bureau of Mines recruiting brochure was distributed to cover 130 col- 
leges and universities. 


Mr. Maenuson. For “General administrative expenses,” $1,197,000 
ls requested, the same amount as we appropriated for this year after 
an adjustment for the Pay Act. 


ESTIMATING EQUIPMENT NEEDS 


Last year you asked us for $1,200,000 for new equipment. We asked 
for a list of the items which were later submitted. 

Our investigators learned that the Washington office did not know 
what the items were and had to obtain a list from each region. Two 
regions did not even have a list of what made up their estimates. 
They must have used last year’s figures. 

Certainly the W sahinbnein ‘Ollios had no basis for review of the 
requests for $1,200,000. 

Do you think this is a sound w ay to prepare a budget ? 

Mr. Anxeny. Mr. Zinner, would you discuss that ? 

Mr. Zinner. This is complicated to explain, but I think it is prob- 
ably worth going into in some detail. 

The progr aming Sy stem employed by the Bureau of Mines, as you 
well know, always starts some 18 months ahead of the time the budget 
actually cieleae seal ible. The estimate is made up of an evaluation 
of many proposals which come in from all the research people and 
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anyone else in the Bureau who has an idea of how a problem might 
be solved. 

Each of these proposals, which get right down to small pieces of 
work, describes in detail what should be done and what facilities and 
people are available to do the job. 

It is the Washington staff obligation to weigh all of these things 
realistically to see which we can do under the fiscal situation which 
might be facing us at the time. At that point we get into the budget 
estimate the pieces of information from which total needs for people, 
equipment, and facilities may be determined. 

The regions obviously cannot know anything about equipment needs 
until they see exactly what they are going to be authorized to do. 

Until we say, “Here are things that the Bureau can do and should 
do in light of the national outlook and overall fiscal picture,” their 
specific equipment needs will be vague. 

In due course, then, they are given the package of projects which 
will make up their pr ogram. T hen they can break this back down into 
equipment, into people, or matters of that kind, and we at that time 
can solicit from them a realistic objective breakdown on these funds, 

Keep one other thing in mind, too: This is a research program. 
This is not like building a dam or operating a post office, or some- 
thing like that where you can plan details ‘far in advance. Ri ght 
today, when we are talking about what we propose to do in 1960, we 
are talking in general terms and in terms of objectives. The specific 
‘ways of reaching these objectives will depend a great deal on what 
happens between now and next July 1 under the current program. 
Some of these things we hope to do may turn sour in the next week. 
Maybe some research program that looks good now, and which we 
think will demand a certain piece of specified and costly equipment, 
next week may turn out entirely sour and a new line of thinking will 
come into the picture. This is going on continuously. 

Therefore, the best you can do on this matter of estimates is to 
ferret out the components of these — that go into the basic and 
original estimate in a very general w 

Admittedly we might be off a Sat deal in our dollar figures as to 
equipment. ‘If we pin the people to the wall, “make an estimate,” as 
we did in this matter you refer to, as to what they will need next 
July 1, it could be nothing more than speculation. If we held them 
to that and said “That is what you will have to buy,” we would be 
buying a lot of stuff we never would need. We simply can’t tell 
where we will be in the program by that time. 

I realize from the budgetary ‘standpoint this looks like a vague 
way of doing business, but, believe me, sir, there is no other way of 
doing it that I know of. 

Of course, we have certain historical information, too, which comes 
from the accounting records. We know certain kinds of jobs are 
likely to break down objectively in a certain way, but that is not the 
best basis for a sound estimate in any event. 

Mr. Maanuson. You asked for the same amount for 2 consecutive 
years, 

Mr. Zinner. On equipment? 
Mr. Maenuson. Yes. 
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Mr. Zinner. I am not surprised. You will find that the nature of 
the research program is essentially the same, That figure for equip- 
ment needs will be about the same, 

Understand now that you just don’t go out and purchase a piece 
of equipment. Some of it has to be discovered. I noticed the other 
day coming across my desk some airtight boxes for use in some of this 
rare and prec ious work out at Reno. These things are just coming off 
the drawing board for construction, one of a kind. They cost $30,000 
to $40,000. 

[ am sure when we first thought about that work 6 or 8 months 
ago the people working right with it did not realize what the equip- 
ment design would be or whether it would cost $10 or $20,000. We 
just don’t know from day to day. 

Mr. Maanuson. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 


PETROLEUM RESERVES 


Mr. Jensen. I would like to have the agency’s estimate as to the 
quantity of crude oil yet underground and the number of years of 


supply according to your best estimates. 


Mr. Ankeny. We will supply that information. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Any estimate of the quantity of crude oil underground involves much uncer- 
tainty. A total of 300 billion barrels has been mentioned in a report by the 
Department of the Interior as an ultimate recovery reasonably to be expected 
from the United States and the adjoining continental shelves. This includes 
about 60 billion barrels that has already been produced and about 30 billion 
barrels in the proved recoverable reserve. The remainder of 210 billion barrels, 
out of the estimate of 300 billion barrels, represents oil yet to be discovered. 
Much of the more easily found oil has already been discovered and future 
discovery will be at increasing effort and expense. 

Although improved methods, resulting from research by the Bureau and 
other organizations, and application of the increased knowledge by the industry, 
is raising the percentage of recovery, on the average current practices recover 
only about 30 percent of the oil originally contained in the underground forma- 
tions. In some fields the recovery will be much higher than 30 percent but in 
others it will be lower. Therefore, the estimate of 300 billion barrels of ultimate 
recovery implies that geologic formations under the United States and its 
continental shelves originally contained about 1,000 billion barrels, but the 
greater part of that oil is unrecoverable. 

secause of the way oil occurs in the oil-bearing rock and adheres to it, and 
because the natural energy associated with the oil will move only a part of 
itto producing wells, only a portion of the oil now considered to be unrecoverable 
ean he recovered at reasonable cost. However, advances in technology can 
raise the pere ents ige of recovery well above the present level. A major objective 
of the Bureau's research on petroleum production is to provide basic informa- 
tion concerning underground conditions in oilfields and the behavior of the 
fie lds under producing conditions, and to collaborate with oil operators in 
devising and applying methods, based on such information, to increase the 
percentage of recovery. 

Estimates of proved reserves can be discussed with far more certainty than 
estimates of ultimate recoverable reserves or of oil in the ground. The estimates 
of proved reserves represent the quantities estimated to be produced in the 
future, under economic conditions like those of the present and by operating 
luethods now being used, from fields that have been discovered and delineated. 
These estimates do not include oil and gas to be discovered in the future nor 
increases in ree overy that may result from changes in operating practice. 

Estimates of proved reserves at the end of 1958 have not yet been completed 
but the total will not differ greatly from the estimate at the end of 1957. The 
estimated proved reserve of crude oil as of December 31, 1957, was 30.3 billion 
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barrels. That was about 11.8 times the production in 1957 of approximately 
2.56 billion barrels. This does not mean, however, that the United States wij 
be out of oil in 12 years nor that the present proved reserve would supply the 
United States even for 2 or 3 years if additional discoveries were not to be made 

Nature limits the rate at which oil may be produced from a well, and the rate 
of production declines with age. Some of the oil in the reserve now proved may 
not be produced for 50 years. Additional oil is constantly being discovered and 
must be discovered, at increasing effort and expense, to meet the demand for} 
domestically produced oil. 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Denton (acting chairman). The investigators found a need to 
strengthen efforts in certain areas to dispose of surplus equipment, 
For example, there is still considerable excess property at the Lead- 
ville drainage tunnel and the Boulder City station. There are 15,000 
unused drill bits which have been at Leadville 13 years, and are now 
obsolete, and another 15,000, which are also obsolete, at Denver, 
What action is planned to dispose of this surplus property ? 

Mr. Ankeny. As far as the Leadville situation is concerned we 
have declared everything surplus. 

Mr. Zrinner. I can explain that. For the last 3 or 4 years we made 
several attempts to dispose of these bits through the normal process, 
Understand these bits now are obsolete. There is little likelihood 
of their being used as bits, so the only value they have is scrap value, 
Unfortunately these are made from complex alloy and no scrap dealer 
wants them. 

We are faced with a choice at the moment of shoving them over the 
hill or trying again and again as we have in the past to find somebody 
who will take them off our hands. In dollars and cents this repre- 
sents a very small sum of money. Actually the salvage value on this 
if we are able to salvage it will not be more than a few hundred dollars 
at best. 

With regard to Boulder City, I suspect the investigating group is 
concerning themselves with the certain number of dust collectors that 
are there. 

Mr. Denton. No; these are drill bits also. 

Mr. Zrnner. The drill bit situation is as I described it. They just 
have no salvage value and we are hoping somebody will come along 
who can use them some time. They are not deteriorating and that is 
the whole situation. 

Mr. Denton. When were they purchased ? 

Mr. Zrnner. During the time the tunnel was being driven. That 
would be more than 5 or 6 years ago. 

Mr. Denton. How much did they cost? 

Mr. Z1nner. I have no idea. 

Mr. Denon. Will you supply that information for the record ? 

Mr. Z1nNER. We will try to find that figure. 

(The matter referred follows :) 

The drill bits in storage at Leadville, Colo., were purchased at a cost of betweet 
20 and 238 cents each for a total acquisition cost of about $3,200. 

Mr. Denton. What about those at Denver? 

Mr. Zinner. That is a little different situation. About 2 or 3 years 
ago we decided, in the interest of reducing the need for warehouse 
stocks everywhere, to consolidate a number of warehouses and the ac 
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cumulation of materials which had existed at Salt Lake City, at Reno, 
and at Tucson and other locations in the West. Most salvageable ma- 
terial was disposed of at those sites and then small lots of bits and 
other drilling equipment were moved to central storage at Denver, so 
the accumulation at Denver results from the small lots of bits, steel 
and drilling equipment which remained from field projects. It was 
simply brought together at one spot. 

With regard to bits there, the disposal problem is exactly the same. 
There is no use for these bits now. In the interim a new kind of bit 
has been developed by the industry. They have no operational value 
and they have little salvage value. 

Mr. Denton. I gather they were bought over a period of years, then ¢ 

Mr. Z1nNER. Some of those Denver bits were bought in 1939. 

Mr. Denton. Would you put in the record how much they cost ? 

Mr. Zinner. I will try to. It would have to be an estimate at the 
very best. We certainly would have no records of those early bits, 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The drill bits in storage at Denver, Colo., were purchased at a cost of between 
20 and 23 cents each. Taking into account that some of the bits were trans- 
ferred to the Bureau without cost, it is estimated that the acquisition cost was 
about $2,000. These drill bits were brought to central storage from Tucson, 
Salt Lake City, Reno, and other projects. 

Mr. Denton. The difficulty is that you let them accumulate this 
way. At Denver it looks as though you bought too many. 

Mr. Zinner. As to Leadville, at one time there was a plan to ex- 
tend that tunnel to a considerably greater distance than it was driven. 
In anticipation of that, some supplies were purchased. 

Mr. Denton. They could have been sold when you abandoned that 
much better than now. 

Mr. Zinner. Perhaps it would have been easier to dispose of them 
at that time, but at that time the situation was such that somebody 
thought we might go ahead with this in another year or so. This is 
the way all junk accumulates in attics and every place else. You think 
you will have a use for it and then time defeats you on it. That is 
essentially the situation on the bits. 

Mr. Fenron. The chairman is acquainted with that Leadville situ- 
ation. We have learned through experience. 





METHODS OF TAKING INVENTORIES 





Mr. Denton. Some station employees responsible for property take 
their own inventory without it being checked by others. That is not 
avery good business practice. Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Zrnner. This is a question, sir, of how much we want to spend 
or how much we can afford to spend on overhead items in an opera- 
tion of our kind. 

I ran into a funny situation a couple years ago at one laboratory 
where we had a great variety of nuts, bolts, washers, and things of 
this kind in stock. ) 

The common practice was to weigh one washer and then the lot and 
make a quick inventory of this kind. 

_ One man could handle this job very easily. The General Account- 
ing Office and others said this was not good business practice, that we 
have to count these things. 
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We took four or five people to do it. If everybody carried home 
pocketful of washers every night, or if somebody stole $5,000 worth, 
we still would have been better off by having one man do the job, 

It isa matter of balancing the job. 

Mr. Denton. One man taking inventory is not much of a check 
unless somebody else checks with him. 

Mr. Zinner. That is true, but I believe the system is pretty fool. 
proof. The whole purpose of an inventory is to find out whether ther 
is misuse of Government property or something of that kind. You 
have to determine yourself that this is being adequately done, 
Whether it is being done by one man or two men seems to meq 
problem of local management. 

Mr. Denron. I am not talking about nuts and bolts but scientific 
equipment. It would be hard to tell whether you had a loss or not if 
aman takes his own inventory. 

Mr. Zinner. I would assume if it was inventory of diamonds ] 
would have more than one man doing it. Tf it is an inventory of 
obsolete drill bits I think one man is too much on it. You delegate a 
certain authority to your regional manager—he is usually pretty 
strict 

Mr. Denron. If you had inventory taken you might not have had 
so many obsolete bits, either. 

Mr. Zrnner. That may be right. Perhaps we didn’t have an in- 
ventory atthetime. I don’t know. 

Mr. Denvon. Would you insert in the record to what extent spot 
checks are made on these inventories 

Mr. Zinner. We would be happy to. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 

While the means employed for accomplishing and controlling inventories 
varys from place to place the personal accountability feature of the property 
management system of the Bureau does not depart in any way from the stand: 
ardized Government system. Under this system an individual is held person 
ally responsible for the items of equipment he uses, controls, or operates. His 
responsibility is fixed when he signs a property receipt. He is released from 
personal responsibility only when the property is accepted by someone else. 
A property officer at larger establishments, or an individual who does property 
work with other administrative duties at smaller establishments, is not per 
sonally responsible for those same items. However, the inventory respons 
bilities are normally his. 

Accordingly, it is unlikely that the person held personally responsible and 
the one performing the inventory and property management and _ reporting 
function are one and the same except in rare instances and for periods of short 
duration. The Bureau agrees that it would not be good business practice to 
place major personal responsibility and final accountability in the same person 

Spot checks are made on inventories by (1) inspectors of the branch of prop 
erty management and by the internal auditor of the Washington office, and 
all offices and stations are reviewed at least once each year, and (2) regional 
property management personnel at periodic intervals. 

Accountable officers are required to certify in writing to their control officer 


that inventories have been completed and that the property records reflect actual 
quantities on hand and are in agreement with general ledger control accounts. 
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Object classification 


| 1958 actual 





Total number of permanent positions. .............----------- | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-__-- 

Average number of all employees : 
Number of employees at end of year. _...---.------------- 


Average GS grade and salary - _- 
Average salary of ungraded positions..........------------- 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions-- ---- 
Positions other than permanent-_---- 
Other personal services. - 


Total personal services__-- -- 
Travel_. 
Tré ansport: ation of things..----------- 
Communication services.-.........---------- 
Rents and utility services___.....-...-.--- 
Printing and reproduction ---- 
Other contractual services ‘i eet ane 
en ET RE ek. nen canwucucoaenusese 
Equipment. 
Lands and structures___- bitecmens 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions pneaeeeecas 
Taxes and assessments... 


Total obligations. 





1959 estimate 


14 
17 
30 
34 | 


1960 estimate 


‘. $6, 561 
$5, 044 


$69, 000 
88, 500 
4, 500 | 


162, 000 
23, 000 
44, 000 
10, 000 
2, 000 | 
6, 000 
254, 073 
384, 000 | 
450, 000 | 
53 28 OD) 1255505 
10, 000 | 





13, 598, 073 


Mr. Denton. No appropriation is requested for construction in 
1 


1960. 
Will you insert in the record pages 9 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 


9 and 93? 


CONSTRUCTION 


Appropriation 1959 
Supplemental appropriation 1959 


Unobligated balance from prior years_____-____________- 


Total available for obligation 
Less amount placed in budget reserve 


Net amount available for obligation 


Decreases: 


$1, 719, 000 
- 905, 000 
1, 274, 073 


13, 898, 073 
300, 000 


13, 598, 078 


Construction of a metallurgical and mining research facility at 


Minneapolis, Minn 


Preparation of plans and specifications for an additional re- 


search facility at Bartlesville, Okla 
Helium facilities 


1960 Program: 


Analysis by activities 


Fiscal year 1960 


Amount oa 2 


available 
1959 Unobligated 
balance from 
prior years 


Budget 
estimate 


$1, 865, 754 
11, 732, 319 


13, 598, 073 


1. Laboratory facilities... ...- 
2. Helium facilities 


Unobligated balance from prior years__--_- 


i, 732, 319 
13, 598, 073 
300, 000 


Total avail- 
able 1960 
compared to 
total avail 
able 1959 


Estimated 
total 
available 


—$1, 865, 754 
—11, 432, 319 


—13, 298, 078 





ae 


754 
319 
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9, Helium facilities, $300,000 


The helium construction program for 1960 totals $300,000 to be financed from 
funds available from prior years. These funds will be used to complete the 
construction of new helium production facilities. Specifically, the funds are for 
(1) installation of helium purification units, (2) expenses to be incurred in 
connection with the test run of all equipment installed before the plant is turned 
over by the contractor to the Government for operation, (8) training of plant 
personnel for familiarization with their job responsibilities and with the oper- 
ation and maintenance of the equipment, (4) pure hase of oil, grease, and certain 
spare parts required for the compressors, expansion engines, and other machinery, 
(5) purchase of chemicals needed for the charging and recharging of dryers, 
treaters, and purification units, and (6) inspection of plants and equipment. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 
The contract for the design and construction of the new helium production plant 
was awarded to the Fluor Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., on November 3, 1958. 
Engineering work is ahead of the planned schedule at year’s end. Good progress 
has been made in placing orders for material and equipment. Deliveries quoted 
fit the requirements of the schedule. All indications are that the plant will be 


completed on schedule in August 1959. As of December 1, 1958, the sum of 
$9,600,000 had been obligated. 


STATUS OF NEW HELIUM PLANT 


Mr. Denton. What is the status of the construction of the new 
helium plant? ‘Twelve miliion dollars was provided for that in the 
last supplemental appropriation act. 

Mr. Ankeny. Construction of the new plant at Keyes, Okla., is 
proceeding on schedule. It is expected that the plant will be ready 
to start poo helium in August of 1959, with some clean-up work 
to be finished after that date. 

About 80 percent of the $12,025,000 available for the project has been 
obligated. Practically all major items of equipment, including gas- 
engine-driven compressors, pressure vessels, buildings, heat exchang- 
ers, pipe, et cetera, are on order and scheduled for delivery in time to 
meet the indicated August completion deadline. About 80 men are 
working at the plant site. 

The progress on the architect-engineering contract as of Decem- 
ber 30, 1958, is that the engineering is 40 percent complete, the drafting 
is 25 percent complete, the flow sheets are 60 percent complete. 

We have good assurance that this job will be finished on schedule. 


MINNEAPOLIS LABORATORY 


Mr. Denton. What is the status of the construction of the new lab- 
oratory at Minneapolis? 

Mr. Ankeny. The new laboratory is proceeding very well and it is 
scheduled for completion in about October. We get weekly reports on 
progress being made at Minneapolis, and I am sure they are coming 
along in very “good shape and we will be ready to occupy that build- 
ing at that time. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Mr. Denton. Let us insert pages 95 to 98 in the record. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


EXPLANATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


PURCHASE OF PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Bureau of Mines requests authority to replace 75 passenger motor vehicles, 
The vehicles requested for replacement represent about 18 percent of the Bureau’s 
fleet of passenger motor vehicles and all meet the Bureau of the Budget stand- 
ards for replacement on the basis of age or mileage. The replacement of these 
vehicles is necessary in the interest of economy and efficiency since most of the 
Bureau’s vehicles are subject to use under adverse conditions due to poor roads 
in mountainous areas and under all types of weather conditions in the various 
field areas. 

TRANSPORTATION OF STUDENTS 


Due to the remoteness of the Bureau’s helium plants and some of the synthetic 
liquid fuels installations, it is necessary to furnish the children of employees 
with transportation to areas where adequate school facilities are available. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Various industrial organizations have expressed interest in many phases of the 
Bureau’s activities and are at times willing to contribute funds, experienced 
personnel, special equipment, ete., toward accomplishing certain objectives useful 
to industrial purposes. The Bureau endeavors to cooperate with industry 
wherever possible and authorization to accept such contributions is a distinctive 
aid in furthering such cooperation. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS FOR SALE OF HELIUM TO GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


The Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force purchase quantities of 
helium from the Bureau. Language is necessary to authorize the transfer of 
funds to be used for that purpose at the beginning of the fiscal year as such 
funds are used for operation of the helium plants. 


SALE OF METALS AND MINERAL PRODUCTS 


In some of the metallurgical pilot plants of the Bureau quantities of special 
metals may be manufactured which might be of value to industrial concerns, 
Funds received from the sale of such products would be covered into miscel 
laneous receipts. 


DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATION OF HELIUM PROPERTIES 


This fund provides for the conservation, production, exploitation, and the sale 
of helium, a mineral resource pertaining to the national defense. This respon 
sibility is placed on the Secretary of the Interior, through the Bureau of Mines, 
under authority of the Helium Act (50 Stat. 885; 50 U.S.C. 161, 163-166). Under 
said act, helium is produced primarily for use by Federal agencies, and helium 
not needed for Government use may be produced and sold for medical, scientific, 
and commercial use. The Government uses directly about three-fourths of the 
helium produced by the Bureau of Mines. Of the remaining fourth, at least 
65 percent goes into Government contracts. Accordingly, about 90 percent of all 
the helium produced by the Bureau of Mines is for the benefit of the Government. 

This program, except for major new construction, is financed on a self 
sustaining basis from funds derived (1) by transfer and reimbursements pri 
marily from the Army, Navy, Air Force, Atomic Energy Commission, Weather 
Bureau, and other Federal agencies; (2) by sale of helium for medical, scientific, 
and commercial uses; (3) by sale of byproducts of helium operations not needed 
for Government use; and (4) by funds received from grazing leases, pipeline 
rentals, tank car and cylinder rentals, rental of Government quarters, and from 
funds on hand with the U.S. Treasury in the helium revolving fund. 

The helium activity will continue to operate and maintain the Bureau of Mines 
helium production plants at Amarillo, Tex.; Exell, Tex.; Otis, Kans.; and 
Shiprock, N. Mex. 

A new Bureau of Mines helium production plant is under construction at 
Keyes, Okla., with funds provided for this purpose in the Supplemental Appro 
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priation Act, 1959. The new plant, which is scheduled for completion in August 
1959, will be capable of producing 290 million cubic feet of helium annually. 

Four additional gas wells are being drilled and equipped in the Government- 
owned Cliffside gas field to increase the helium-bearing supply and production 
potential at the Amarillo Helium Plant. Drilling of the first of the four wells 
has been completed. Also, a field compressor station will be installed and an 
additional G-inch gas transmission line will be laid from the field to the 
Amarillo plant. 

The older production facilities at the Exell Helium Plant will be modified 
to increase its production capacity by approximately 75 to 100 million cubic feet 
of helium per year. 

Efforts will be made to obtain additional helium-bearing natural gas for 
processing at both the Navajo and Otis Helium Plants in order to enable both 
plants to produce helium at their rated capacity. 

Helium recovery and nitrogen removal low-temperature unit, compressors, 
water-cooling facilities, and related equipment will be installed at the Amarillo 
plant to increase production capacity and improve marketability of residue gas. 

To provide adequate shipping containers for transporting the helium demands 
for fiscal year 1960, an additional 20 tank cars have been ordered for delivery 
the early part of fiscal year 1960. 

The Bureau will continue its search for new sources of helium to assure 
continuing helium reserves to meet future anticipated increasing demands of our 
Nation. The Bureau’s policy of supplying current helium demands insofar as 
possible by processing privately owned fuel gas, and saving the Government- 
controlled reserves will be continued. Any helium that can be recovered from 
the privately owned fuel gas in excess of the current and future demands will 
be saved and injected into a Government reserve for future use when it is eco- 
nomically feasible to do so. 

The Bureau will also press forward with process development improvements 
directed toward improvements in processing for production and purification 
of helium, and toward efficient processes for extracting helium from natural 
gases it is likely to have to process in the future, including gases with lower 
helium content than those processed today. 

As a result of an economic analysis of the advantages and savings 1n trans- 
portation cost that might be realized in shipping helium in a liquid form, it is 
proposed to continue investigation and, if feasible, to install a helium liquefaction 
unit at the Amarillo plant. Preliminary process specifications have been com- 
pleted for use in preparing the overall engineering specifications covering the 
proposed helium liquefier, and its installation is expected to be completed during 
fiscal year 1960. This action is a result of the many requests and inquiries the 
sureau has received for helium in a liquid form for present-day use, and 
estimated volume requirements in the future. 


Development and operation of heliwm properties 


Estimated income, 1959 $6, 628, 515 
Estimated income, 1960 9, 758, 076 


The following table indicates the results of operations for 1958 and the estimates 
for 1959 and 1960: 


Operating income and expenses 


Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
1958 1959 1960 


Income: | 
Sale of helium to Government agencies “ $3,826,542 | $3, 989, 700 $6, 534, 800 
Sale of helium to non-Federal consumers. -- : ; , 597, O80 1, 653, 000 | 2, 154, 600 
Other income < 937, 459 | 985, 815 1, 068, 676 


Total income deabwecodacsSe eee P }, 361, 081 6, 628, 515 | 9, 758, 076 


Expense - | 
Manufacturing costs.__..___-.- ‘ | , 549, 607 4, 721, 942 | 5, 948, 298 
Administrative and other expenses_-_..-- suet 451, 296 741, 109 | 847, 087 


Total exper ve : 5, 000, 903 5, 463, 051 | ), 795, 385 


Net operating income au nieea 1, 360, 178 1, 165, 464 | 2, 962. 691 


EN 
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DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATION OF HELIUM PROPERTIES 








I 
Mr. Denton. What major capital outlays are planned in 1960 un- | “ite 
der the helium revolving fund ? h 
Mr. Tuomson. I have a list of this. ( 
Mr. Denton. We will let you insert that in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
Estimated erpenditures for capital investment from the revolving fund for fiscal 
year 1960 ‘ 
1. Office furniture and equipment: Office furniture, typewriters, me 
calculating machines, business machines, ete__.__-.___-___-_--_----- $17, 000 z. 
2. Processing equipment: pe 
(a) Amarillo plant, helium recovery and nitrogen removal in- ] 
stallation—low-temperature unit, compressors, water cool- res 
ing facilities, and related equipment to increase helium pai 
production capacity and improve marketability of resi- i 
NN i csscinrcnnsin nasa’ aeiehieabinandptiiecnt saa ae _._. 2, 650, 00 pre 
(b) Exell plant, plant modification ; modify compressors, helium the 
separation units, pipelines, and other facilities for new by 
process conditions which will reduce power requirements on 
and increase gas processing capacity of the older portion . 
of the plant and make it integral with the current addition mm 
pe tee? WORN pe eS ee Ry se 1, 600, 000 vic 
(c) Amarillo plant, helium liquefaction plant facilities for the tlo 
liquefaction of helium to reduce transportation costs, in- int 
eluding one truck-trailer transport container for ro 
TN en eee oe 990, 000 sal 
8. General equipment and facilities: T 
(a) Helium activity. passenger vehicles_____-__-__________ saw 9, 600 mM 
(b) All plants, purchase and installation of analytical instru- thi 
ments to measure total impurities in helium produced av 
and to check purity of helium in cylinders and tank cars___ 8, 000 : 
(c) Helium activity, miscellaneous equipment, tools, and 
CN nT Rl naa ess mtehiowe 15, 000 co 
(dq) Helium activity, trucks, tractors, and related equipment__ 9, 900 ne 
4. Gas fields and pipelines: (a) Cliffside gas field (Amarillo plant), 
drill and equip 6 additional gas wells___......._.________________ 50, 000 
5. Transportation equipment: 
(a) All plants, purchase of 15 tank cars____- rita) heehee ies el 1, 575, 000 
(6) Amarillo plant, conversion of recapture cylinders to M. 
Pures Or sees wmarnwige... 9, 000 
Total estimated capital expenditures, fiscal year 1960__ 6, 933, 500 oil 
a 
AGENCIES CONCERNED WITH PETROLEUM 
; . int 
Mr. Denton. I think you are the third agency, perhaps the fourth 
in one respect, which has dealt with production of petroleum. I st 
realize you all have different functions. Is it necessary to have this eff 
petroleum product in so many different agencies as you have it? he 
Mr. Anxeny. Each of these agencies do different things with 
petroleum. re 
Mr. Denton. There is no doubt about that ? te 
Mr. Anxeny. We are concerned primarily with research on the ™ 
production and the utilization problems in connection with petroleum. i. 
We have no regulatory responsibility whatever in relation to petro- sp 
leum. We are called upon by Government and industry to supply en 
them with certain statistical information relative to petroleum, and os 
I do not think there is ayy duplication so far as we are concerned a 
with these other agencies which you mention. ti 
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Petroleum is just as much our basic responsibility as coal, anthra- 
cite, metals, or anything else. 

Mr. Denton. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 


ResearcH ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS RESEARCH 


Mr. Fenton. Why is research on petroleum and natural gas neces- 
sary in view of the large amount of research carried on by large 
petroleum and natural gas companies ? 

Mr. Ankeny. A recent independent study by a nationally known 
research institute showed there are only approximately 30 oil com- 
panies out of approximately 12,000 at present who can afford com- 
prehensive research programs. Although these companies are large 
oer control and produce only a smal] part of the oil and gas required 
by the domestic economy. In addition, the research programs carried 
on by organizations of this type are not devoted to a general advance 
in any scientific field, except to the economic advantage of the indi- 
vidual enterprise. If information that affects the competitive posi- 
tion of the company cannot be protected, it is withheld. When 
information is made available to the total industry, patents and 
royalties work to the disadvantage of the users of the information. 
Thus, the Bureau of Mines petroleum and natural gas research becomes 
important because it contributes to a general advance in the state of 
the art of any producing or processing operation and becomes freely 
available to the entire industry. 

Mr. Fenton. Will you please insert in the record what major ac- 
complishments in research you have made recently in the field of 
petroleum and natural gas? 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Major ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN RESEARCH IN THE FYELDS OF PETROLEUM AND 
NATURAL GAS 


During the past year the Bureau of Mines reported analyses of 492 crude 
oils produced in many important fields of the United States and in other 
parts of the free world. These analyses provide knowledge of the composi- 
tion and characteristics of crude oils and their fractions to Government and 
industry. 

Nitrogen and sulfur compounds in petroleum cause trouble in processing and 
Storage. The petroleum industry and consumers have benefited from the Bureau’s 
efforts to overcome the deleterious effects of sulfur and nitrogen through its 
work on identification, purification, and properties of sulfur compounds and the 
new method devised for nitrogen analysis. 

A new gas-compressibility apparatus to study pressure-volume-temperature 
relationships of hydrocarbons has been desgined and built. This equipment ex- 
tends the possibilities of accurate measurements at high temperatures and pres- 
sures far beyond those obtainable with any existing compressibility equipment. 

During the year the Bureau has supplied new information on relations of heat 
to physical and chemical changes for 21 organic compounds. These data are of 
special significance to the Department of Defense in its development of high- 
energy rocket fuels. 

Another accomplishment made by the Bureau that is of essential value to 
the Department of Defense was the analyses of fuels made from each of 30 
crude oils produced in major fields of the United States. More accurate calcula- 
— of the availability of jet-propulsion fuels can be made by means of these 
analyses, 
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Surveys of the quality and characteristics of motor, aviation, diesel, and 
burner fuels sold throughout the United States were compiled and released during 
the year. These surveys are of great service to many Federal and State agen. 
cies, to industry and to consumers of petroleum products. 

Research to relate composition of internal-combustion-engine exhaust gases 
with fuel composition and engine-operating conditions has revealed significant 
differences in constituents of the exhaust gases. During the past year work was 
completed on exploratory work on chemical methods of analysis for oxygenates in 
exhaust gases. This research is of importance to the petroleum and automotive 
industries, to those engaged in air-pollution research, and to the armed services, 

To permit more efficient recovery methods on about 30 percent of the proved 
reserves of natural gas in the United States, the Bureau released complete data 
on phase relations of gas condensate fluids. 

Developed equipment and techniques for radioactive tracer studies that depict 
fluid flow in oil formations so that oil recoveries can be increased and costs of 
production can be lowered. 

The Bureau has developed an instrument new to the petroleum industry—the 
interfacial tension capillarimeter—which measures directly the force with which 
petroleum displaces, or is displaced by, water from a solid surface, thus provid- 
ing a basis for more efficient methods of petroleum production. 

Bureau conceived instrumental methods were applied to identify the sources 
of waters that invade oil wells so that they can be kept out of the wells. 

Engineering data on hydraulic fracturing in north Texas have brought about 
changes in treating techniques that have resulted in substantial economic savings 
to industry, and will be beneficial in other areas where the application of this 
relatively new treating process will increase the recovery of petroleum. 

Determination of the original reservoir oil characteristics of the Aneth field 
in the Four Corners area of southeastern Utah supplied oil companies with data 
to evaluate the reservoir. 

Research on waterflooding to increase petroleum production in Oklahoma, 
Wyoming, and Kentucky were of inestimable value to operators, demonstrating 
both the potential and the techniques for application of this method. 

Of particular value, were studies of the action, in applying waterflooding 
techniques, of adding chemicals and detergents to the injected water and of the 
effect of the water on clay formations in the reservoir. The Bureau found that 
a mixture of detergent and citric acid will effectively and economically clean 
plugged formations around the bore holes of water input wells. 

To increase the efficiency of oil well completion and production methods, the 
Bureau determined the electrical characteristics of oilfield brines in 29 counties 
of northeast Texas. 

A new Bureau designed probe has solved the problem of electric logging of oil 
wells using small diameter oil well tubing. 

Another contribution to cost and personnel savings, both by State regulatory 
bodies and in industry, was made by developing a rapid and accurate method for 
the direct calculation of gas well characteristics. 

A method has been developed for determining the distribution of the oil and 
water in the sand pores during a waterflood. This is an outstanding advance 
in the solution of problems related to performance of oil producing strata. 

In response to the need for less time-consuming methods for measuring relative 
permeabilities, new, rapid, and reliable methods for determining relative perme- 
ability of reservoir rocks to gas, oil, and water provide information needed to 
plan the use of the most efficient production methods for individual oil bearing 
reservoirs, 

A study of clays in reservoir rocks in the lower San Joaquin Valley, Calif, 
pointed out to the industry the presence of swelling clays in the oil bearing 
formations and the damage to productivity of a reservoir that can be caused by 
water infiltration. 


OIL SHALE RESEARCH ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Fenron. Now, we come down to the old subject in which I 
am sure you are interested: What is the Bureau doing in oil shale 
research, and what has been accomplished recently ? ; 

Mr. Anxeny. I have two or three short statements here. Would 
you like me to read them, or put them in the record ? 
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Mr. Fenton. I think you can put them in the record. 
Mr. Ankeny. All right. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Oi, SHALE RESEARCH PLANS 


The funds requested for oil shale research will be used to support laboratory 
investigations which will be carried on under four heads: 
1. Oil shale composition, etc. 
2. Shale oil characteristics, ete. 
3. Oil shale conversion, ete. 
4. Technical reports, etc. 

The additional data to be obtained will help to lay the foundation for a future 
oil shale industry. Additional shale samples will be collected and the data 
used to extend the known reserves of oil shale. Some of the samples will be 
concentrated and the composition of the organic matter (Kerogen) investigated. 
Physical changes in the samples of oil shale on heating and extraction will be 
studied and the liquid products obtained will be characterized. Reports on 
previous investigations will be published. 


OIL SHALE RESEARCH ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


The Bureau of Mines obtained new data on reserves in 62 areas of Colorado 
that indicate that the previous estimate of approximately 1 trillion barrels of 
oil in place is low. This should have a beneficial effect on plans to mine and 
process shale to oil. 

Bureau of Mines research contributed many valuable data on the composition 
of oil shale and shale oil of importance in designing methods of mining and 
processing Oil shale and in selecting and developing improved methods of proc- 
essing oil shale to liquid oil products. 

By means of a new Bureau devised method, particle size, surface area, and 
pore size data on organic particles in oil share were obtained which are basic in 
developing new processes, such as insitu retorting, for producing shale oil. 

Seven microorganisms have been isolated which appear to be able to utilize 
oil shale organic matter. One of them may convert shale organic matter to 
soluble or volatile products and thus provide the basis of a new process for 
producing liquid fuels from oil shale. 

Analyses of cores and cuttings from oil wells drilled by the petroleum indus- 
try in the Mountain States of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming continue to in- 
crease our knowledge of the extent and thickness of the Green River oil shale 
deposits. A recent estimate by the U.S. Geological Survey based on Bureau of 
Mines analyses gives over 500 billion barrels of potential oil from oil shale that 
has an average assay value of 25 gallons of oil per ton of shale. An informal 
estimate by the Bureau indicates more than one trillion barrels of oil from shale 
that has an average assay value of 15 gallons of oil per ton of shale. 

The technical reports section on Rifle operations has submitted several reports 
of investigation on this subject and are now engaged in writing a bulletin on 
retorting of oil shade, which will complete this series of reports. 

Other bulletins on mining and refining are being completed in Washington. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS UNDER 1959 SUPPLEMENTAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Ankeny, you have answered the next question, by 
giving your answer to a previous question. I was going to ask about 
the progress you are making with the 1959 supplemental appropriation 
for $1,500,000. 

If you have anything additional to add to that it would be all right. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


PREPARATION OF EUROPIUM AND SAMARIUM BY METALLIC REDUCTION 


High-purity europium and samarium metals have been prepared by Bureau 
metallurgists on a laboratory scale. The method employed is a modification of 
the Pidgeon process by which high-purity magnesium is made. High-purity sa- 
marium or europium oxides were mixed with a metal reductant, such as lan- 
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thanum and zirconium, and pellets of the mixture were heated in a special 
retort to a white heat in a high vacuum. The samarium or europium oxides 
were reduced to metal, which volatilized under the conditions of high tempera. 
ture and vacuum. The metal vapors passed outside the heated zone of the 
retort and deposited on a condenser. 

The process is also very similar to the retorting method used for producing 
zine metal, except that a special reductant was used and special equipment had 
to be designed to withstand the high temperature and vacuum. Europium and 
samarium are relatively rare members of the rare-earth-metals group. They are 
the most difficult of all the group to reduce to the metallic form, and this new 
technique appears to offer a practical approach toa difficult problem. 

Europium and samarium have high cross sections for the capture of thermal 
neutrons in nuclear processes and have possible applications in reactor tech- 
nology. 

T. T. Campbell and F. E. Block of the Albany station are describing their 
work in a paper to be presented before the AIME at San Francisco on February 
15, 1959. They expect to complete a more detailed report of investigations by 
next July. 

FOREIGN MINERAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Fenton. What progress is being made in foreign mineral activ. 
ities ? 

Mr. Anxeny. I have a statement here concerning our foreign min- 
eral activities. Would you like it inserted in the record ? 

Mr. Denton. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


FOREIGN MINERAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Special emphasis was placed on studies of mineral developments in the Con- 
munist bloe countries. Two foreign mineral specialists with extensive experi- 
ence in these areas were added to the Bureau’s staff during the year. Work was 
concentrated on appraising the mineral resource base for industrial expansion 
and evaluating the constantly increasing flow of Soviet literature on mineral 
resources, trade, and technology. Considerable research was required in provid- 
ing estimates of Soviet mineral production and consumption, official statistics 
for which are not available. Ten special reports have been prepared to date 
and released in the Bureau’s monthly publication, ‘Mineral Trade Notes,” two 
as special supplements. 

The Bureau's staff of foreign mineral specialists was called upon to give ex- 
tensive assistance to the Senate Economie Subcommittee on Minerals, Mate 
rials, and Fuels of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. The subcom- 
mittee’s report on “Mineral Resources and Background Information on the East- 
ern Hemisphere” contains a 200-page summary of the mineral industries in the 
individual countries which was prepared by the Bureau’s Division of Foreign 
Activities. 

Essential continuing information services constitute a major part of the Br 
reau’s foreign mineral activities. The staff prepared 360 statistical tables on 
world mineral production and international trade for inclusion in ‘Minerals 
Yearbook”; the accelerated publication program was met on schedule. Over 
60,000 documents containing information on foreign minerals pertinent to the 
work of the Bureau’s area, commodity, and technical specialists were received 
from worldwide sources and distributed to Bureau offices. Nearly 6,000 specific 
requests for information on minerals abroad that were received from other gov- 
ernment agencies, business, and the public were answered. 

Indicative of the wide scone and the effectiveness of the Bureau’s foreign 
mineral services to the public are the comments received from responsible end 
users. The following are typical examples: 

The Institute of International Education writes: 

“As we complete the placement of more than a thousand foreign students in 
American institutions of higher learning, I should like to take this opportunity 
to express our appreciation for the assistance you have given to the Institute. 
The information you have furnished on specialized study in mineral engineer- 
ing has helped us considerably to make appropriate placements for many stu- 
dents.” 
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The Bureau frequently is called upon to give information to visiting officials 
from foreign governments. Recently the director of the mineral bureau of a 
Latin American country came to Washington to obtain firsthand information on 
the U.S. import-quota program for lead and zinc. An American official of an 
American company operating in this Latin American country volunteered the 
following comment: 

“T never expected the enthusiastic response from the director which I heard 
today; it was by far the most genuine expression of appreciation I have ever 
heard from a Latin American during two decades of residence below the border. 
The United States made another good friend as a result of this official visit. 
The director, who might normally have felt displeasure at a unilateral quota 
system which restricts mineral production in this country, returned convinced 
of the wisdom of the plan and willing to do what he can to guarantee coopera- 
tion here.” 

An official of a large U.S. mineral producing company requested information 
on European markets for his product. Hestated his reaction as follows: 

“I do not know how I ean fully express my thanks for the consideration 
shown me in Washington last week. The discussions were tremendously inter- 
esting and helpful to me. Your specialists are extraordinary men and certainly 
well equipped to meet every problem that may arise in their lines of activity.” 

An important part of the Bureau’s foreign work is performed under coopera- 
tive agreements with other agencies. By arrangement with the International 
Cooperation Administration, technical assistance projects are being conducted 
by 15 engineers in 12 underdeveloped countries. In addition, 35 foreign tech- 
nicians from 15 countries will receive training in Bureau installations during 
the current year. A recent accomplishment under this program that is par- 
ticularly gratifying to the Bureau of Mines is the translation into Spanish of 
the Bureau’s First Aid Manual. Ten Thousand copies have been printed in 
cooperation with the Government of Mexico for distribution to miners in the 
Spanish-speaking Latin American countries. The direct costs of foreign tech- 
nical assistance are met by funds transferred from ICA but an indispensable 
part of the program is the technical backstopping provided by Bureau specialists 
and laboratory facilities in day-to-day operations. 


COAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Mr. Fenton. Of course, this might require a lot of discussion, but 
Tam going to ask a question as to the attitude of your Bureau toward 
the establishment of a Coal Research and Development Commission. 
I realize that is a rather broad question. 

Mr. Ankeny. Last year the Departments’ report agreed in principle 
with the objectives of the bills that were introduced to create a Re- 
search and Development Commission. The report suggested that 
rather than creating a Commission the authority which was proposed 
in the bill should come to the Department of the Interior rather than 
to a special commission for this purpose. 

, a Fenton. The Department gave an adverse report also on that 
i 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir; we reported adversely on the bill as pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Fenton. If you will comment on that, I will appreciate it. 

Mr. AnKeny. Yes, sir. 

My thoughts on the matter are that we can hardly see the justific: A 
tion for setting up a separate agency to do work that the Bureau is 
specifically cres sated to do. This i is strictly a conservation and devel- 
opment measure. 

We feel that we have the capabilities within the Department to do 
anything that is proposed in this bill if it is the will of Congress that 
this be done. 

Mr. Fenvon. It is just a matter of money? 
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Mr. ANKENY. Yes; it is a matter of money. We fail to see th 
wisdom of setting up an organization which would require big staff 
somewhat like the program staffs that we have. 

It would require an accounting office; it would require all they 
adjuncts that go with the Government agency which we already 
have within the Department, and for that reason we in the Bureay 
of Mines, at least, are opposed to the creation of such a commission, 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Mr. Fenton. Well, now, to go to health and safety, what has bee 
achieved in the Bureau of Mines in the Health and s safety program 
during the past year? 

Mr. Ankeny. Through the efforts of the coal-mine inspection sery. 
ice, the fatalities on coal mines in the United States were reduced from 
477 in 1957 to 356 in 1958. 


Based on the number of fatalities per million man-hours exposur, 


the fatality rate for 1958 was 1.12 as compared to 1.18 for 1957. 

Incidentally, this is the lowest number of men killed in the coal 
mines which has been reported since we have been keeping records of 
coal-mine fatalities. 

Training in a new course, “Fundamentals of Coal-Mine Accident 
Prevention,” was started in April 1958. Two 16-millimeter sound: 
color safety educational motion-picture films were completed during 
the year; one shows coal-mine fall-of-roof and explosives accidents 
and the other depicts some common haulage accidents. Two other 
coal-mine safety films are in away 

Bureau engineers have completed 11 dust surveys in metal mines 
in Western States to evaluate the silicosis hazard, and a Public Health 
Service team has completed the medical study in three of these mines. 

Uniaxial and triaxial tests on coal samples in the laboratory dupli- 
cated the “bump” action that occurs on pillars in some coal] mines. 

A study has been conducted of the geological features of areas in 
coal-mining districts where “bumps” have occurred. 

A telescopic shield has been designed to protect coal miners in the 
face area from roof falls. 

Research was conducted in the Branch of Health Research exper’ 
mental mine on the problems of face ventilation for continuous mining 
machines in gassy coal mines under controlled test conditions in 
respect to methane liberation and method and rate of ventilation. 

A much-needed information circular was issued describing equip- 
ment and procedures used by the Bureau for determining low con- 
centrations of methane in coal-mine atmospheres by infrared absorp- 
tion spectrometry. 


New techniques under development for respirator testing include f 


a high-sensitive test of effectiveness of peripheral face-fit and app* 
ratus for simulating human respiration and measuring instantaneous 
respiration rates. 

Special laboratory space and equipment were obtained to broaden 
the Bureau’s approval system to include testing of radioactive aerosol 
respirators. 
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» the STATISTICS ON COAL-MINING INJURIES 
taffs 

Mr. Fenton. Now, along with the health and safety subject, i 
hes which we are all interested, Tam sure, I wish you would insert in the 


eady record the information, if the chairman permits, shown in tables which 
reay} | wehave had from the Bureau of Mines previously. 
$i0n, Mr. Ankeny. All right. 


Mr. Fenton. I specifically refer to last year’s hearings on the 1959 
budget, and I would like for you to bring up to date the following 
































tables: 
beet Table No. 1, on page 245; table No. 2, on page 246; table No. 3, on 
Tall page 246; and the tables on page 247, as well as the tables on 248, 
949, and 251. 
er. We want those tables brought up to date, if you will, please. 
TOM (The matter referred to follows :) 
sure, TABLE 1.—Injuries per million man-hours exposure portal to portal 
ona] Fatal Nonfatal 
coal | Yeu 
s of J ; oe 
|Bituminous| Anthracite} Total Bituminous; Anthracite Total 
Le Se ‘ al sheen ain cleeaiitee icin lida mad pada TS 
went 93° 1.31 1.49 1.34 68. 87 98, 13 74. 58 
und- 1.41 1.50 1.43 69. 39 104. 15 76. 64 
1. 46 1.78 1, 52 71. 47 103. 16 77. 43 
ring 1. 43 1. 56 1.45 65. 62 108, 80 72. 92 
ts 1. 54 1. 58 1.55 68. 05 98. 72 72. 62 
ents 1.52 1.94 1.59 63.47 110. 85 71. 36 
1. 36 1.71 1. 42 60. 53 107. 37 68. 12 
ther 1. 68 1. 50 1.65 61. 28 112. 56 68. 75 
1.35 1.49 1.37 | 58. 93 | 110. 83 66. 26 
seam 1.41 1. 64 1. 44 60. 21 98. 73 65. 40 
Anes 1.39 1. 50 1. 40 57.79 89.8 62. 44 
alth 1. 23 1. 06 1. 20 | 56. 02 76. 05 59. 06 
— 1.13 1.01 1.11 | 56. 52 77.32 59. 58 
ines. 1.09 1.14 1.10 | 58. 81 82. 65 62. 92 
i 1, 23 1.18 1, 22 | 57.32 79. 41 60. 7 
1pil- 1.15 91 1.11 | 56. 28 75. 69 59. 53 
.93 .83 91 51. 67 71. 88 55. 11 
92 . 80 90 | 47.73 76.14 52. 38 
S$ ll 1. 16 95 1.13 } 47. 56 69. 94 50. 99 
90 1.03 .92 47. 64 66. 35 0. 66 
. 89 | . 92 .90 | 45. 26 59. 85 47. 23 
the 99 1. 23 1.02 | 43. 66 | 59. 18 5. 67 
96 1.30 1.00 | 42.76 | 63. 46 45. 03 
1.02 1.12 1.03 42.99 | 66. 31 45. 69 
.. 1.17 1.15 1.17 43. 84 64.93 46.13 
eT] 1.14 93 | 1,12 43.11 71. 24 46.15 
ungf~ 239 ————— 
3 iN 1 Data are subject to revision. 
Ulp- 
con- 
or'p- 
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TABLE 2.—Number of fatal and nonfatal injuries 














Tee Fatal Nonfatal 
ear 
Bituminous} Anthracite Tota Bituminous) Anthracite Total 

1933 833 231 1, 064 13, 946 15, 183 

1\U54 15S 268 1, 226 46, 9X2 18, 577 

193 OOS 274 1, 242 47, 529 15, 897 

1936 | s 244 1, 342 50, 514 17, 026 

137 1, 108 215 1,413 52, 847 13, 412 

1938 SS 225 1, 105 36, 794 12, 842 

1939 Sf 211 1,078 3s, 544 13, 229 
1940) 1, 204 84 1, 388 $3, 944 13, 782 
1941 194 1, 266 16, 637 14, 420 
1942... l 226 1, 471 53, 193 13, 581 
1943 1, 22 226 1, 451 51, O67 13, 527 
1944 1, 124 174 1, 208 51, 253 12, 438 | 
1945 G25 143 , 068 46, 194 10, 923 k 
1946 798 173 968 12,817 12, 533 53 | 
1947 O85 173 1, 158 46, 025 11, 435 57, 660 | 
1948 812 137 999 42, 078 11, 394 53,472 | 
1949 404 | ARS 27, 548 7, 857 35. 405 
1950 55) 93 643 28, 390 8, 874 37, 264 
1981 684 101 785 28, O81 7, 472 | 5 
1952 449 99 548 23, 719 | 6, 355 30, 074 | 
1953 397 64 46] 20), 112 4,146 24, 258 
1954 $4 62 36 14, 746 2, 972 17, 718 | 
1955 360 60 420) 15, 966 2, 919 18, 885 
1956 392 At 148 16, 486 3, 330 19, 816 ' 
1957 426 51 177 15, 905 2. S77 18, 782 
1958 i $24 32 356 12, 225 2, 445 14, 670 


1 Data are subject to revision. 


TABLE 3. Underground fatality experience in the coal industry Title I and 
title II mines 


Calendar year 





1958 ! 1957 2 1956 1955 
Bituminous: 

14 or less men reise teas . . 83 92 72 59 
Percent F . 29.0 24.5 21.1 19.5 
a ihectuemade 2. 94 2. 55 2.14 1, 87 

15 and more ce s 203 88 270 244 
Percent Pl ee = 71.0 75. 5 73.9 80. 5 
Rate weve | ) 1.18 1.29 1.14 1. 04 

Total ‘ 286 375 342 303 
Rate E 1. 43 1. 46 1. 26 a 
Anthracite: 

ME MR 8s occa cesisesaneunse a 7 12 15 10 I 
Percent ates ee eee 26.9 24.5 31.3 20. 4 
Rate 3 te : 2.04 2. 71 3. 24 2. 02 

15 and more 19 37 33 39 j 
Percent Shanken 73.1 75.5 | 68. 8 79.6 j 
Rate 3 ie oe sie 1, 26 1.90 1. 43 1.77 

Total ienas 26 49 48 49 
Rate # sana 1. 40 2.05 1.73 1, 82 
All coal 

14 or less men y 90 104 87 69 
Percent , 28. 8 24.5 22.3 19.6 
Rate 3__. ; ; 2. 84 2. 57 2. 28 1. 89 

15 and more ; * 222 320 303 283 
Percent 71.2 75. 5 77.7 80. 4 ' 
Rate 1.19 1.34 1.16 1.10 i 

Total sia 312 424 390 352 { 
ste ?........ tees 1. 43 1.51 1.39 1, 20 ' 


1 All data are preliminary 
2 Data for 1957 bituminous coal subject to revision. 
3 Per million man-hours. 


Note.—All data for 1955-57 are based on average annual employment. Thus a mine that may have 
employed 15 or more men underground at time of inspection may have averaged 14 or less on an annual bas Is 
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TABLE 7 Number of disasters and number of men killed in major! coal mine 
disasters in the United States 


Number Total A verage Number | Total | Average 
Year of dis- number number Year of dis- number | number 
asters killed killed asters killed killed 
1920 9 66 ; 1940 6 276 
1921 6 39 1941 . 8 73 
1922 14 285 1942 7 132 
1923 —s 11 301 1943 S og ye 
1924 a 10 458 1944 ta 4 94 i 
1925 14 272 1945__- jens 5 68 
1926 16 348 1946 3 2 2 27 
1927._-. a 9 162 1947 ; 6 179 
1928 14 327 Z 1948. aol 6 49 sae. 
1929 7 151 2 240 1949 as 2107 
1930 12 225 ; 1950 . 
1931. 6 56 ; 1951 5 157 
1932 6 145 ret 1952_. 2 1 
1933. 1 7 - || 1953 1 Ol nstraeee 
1934 2 22 1954 I 16 
1935- 4 35 1955 
1936 5 37 7 RN sin dati a Shi é ‘ en 
1937 2 6 101 |. “ 1957_.. ; 5 64 amie 
1938 aa 6 S4 1958__. ee 3 ee 
1939. 6d ] 28 274 


1 Resulting in 5 or more fatalities. 
2 10-year period, 


DECREASE IN COAL MINE ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Fenton. I am very glad to note that there is a decrease in the 
number of accidents in 1958 from 1957. 

Incidentally, how many mine inspectors do you have at the moment 
under the Federal Mining Statute / 

Mr. Ankeny. As of December 31, 1958, we had 247 inspectors. 
This includes the district and subdistrict supervisors excepting the 
supervisor at Dallas, the one at Duluth, the subdistrict supervisor in 
Albany, N.Y.; Phoenix, Ariz.; San Francisco, Calif.; and Seattle, 
Wash. 

These were excluded because these are strictly metal and _non- 
metallic mining districts. 

We have 12. engineers devoted to health and safety work, and 1l 
electrical inspectors as of this date. 

Mr. Fenton. You do inspect mines other than coal mines? 


Mr. AnKENy. Only if we want to inspect the mine, because of our | 


own interest in a particular safety problem, or at the request of a 
metal mining operator we will inspect their mines, but this would be 
done by mining engineers of the Bureau and not by the coal mine 
inspectors. 

MAJOR DISASTERS 


Mr. Fenton. I understand you had three major disasters last year. 

Will you please give us some information on those three major dis- 
asters which occurred? You may insert that in the record if you 
desire. 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


MAJOR DISASTERS, 1958 


Yajor roof-fall disaster, Lundale mine, Amherst Coal Co., Lundale, W. Va., 
February 12, 1958—6 men killed 
A solid slab of rock 87 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 12 to 60 inches thick fell in 


an area where 7 men were grouped around a loading machine that was being 

repaired. The roof was supported by roof bolts during development about 17 

mouths before the accident. The pillar line was approaching the area, and coal 

that had sloughed from the pillars had been loaded; no additional roof support 
had been provided to compensate for the extra width. The fallen rock parted at 
or within a few inches of the bolt-anchorage horizon. 

Vajor explosion disaster, Bishop mine, Pocahontas Fuel Co., division of Con- 
solidation Coal Co., McDowell County, W. Va., October 27, 1958—22 men 
killed 

Blasting released a heavy inflow of methane from the face of No. 3 drainway 

entry. This methane was ignited when shots fired in the face of No. 6 entry 2 

left blasted through into No. 3 drainway shortly thereafter. Coal dust in the 

areas in by the mine-car loading point entered into the explosion and aided in 
its propagation. Thirty-seven men erected and remained bel ind barricades until 
rescued 1 to 2 hours later. 

Vajor cxplosion disaster, Burton mine, Oglebay Norton Co., Craigsville, W. Va., 
October 28, 1958—14 men killed 


A heavy squeeze was in progress. Men recovering equipment from the area 
removed stoppings from crosscuts to permit passage of the equipment. Methane 
that had accumulated in the squeeze area because the air current was short- 
circuited was ignited by an are from a power wire dislodged by a roef fall. 


CONTROL OF FIRES IN COAL DEPOSITS 


Mr. Fenton. Will you please bring us up to date on the control of 
fires in coal deposits at this time ¢ 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fen'ron. You can insert the information contained in that 
table which you have if you so desire. 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sit. 

This is the recent activity. In fiscal year 1958 we completed the 
work at Hudson, Wyo.; at Price, Utah; Broadus, Mont.; and Catfish 
run; Snoden, Pa.; Santiago, fire at North Fayette, Pa.; ana the 
Swoyersville fire. 

In progress or planned for fiscal year 1959 is the Shenandoah fire 
protective work which will start in a few weeks. We also have in 
progress or planned work at Broadus, Mont., on public domain land; 
one in Ashland, Mont.; one at Glendive, Mont.; one at Price, Utah; 
and on private property we have one at Monessen, Pa.; one at Brisbin, 
Pa.; and one at Lord Station, Md. 

Mr. Fenton. You are getting the usual contributions from other 
sources ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Wherever the fire is on private property we get the 
_ contribution. Where it is on public domain it is done entirely 
IV us. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Fires in inactive coal deposits, January 1959 





Name of fi 


re 


Completed in fiscal year 


1958 
Poposia. -._-.- 
ee 
Two Trees 


Catfish Run-.-.- 


Santiago - 


Swoyersville- 


In progress or planned 
for fiscal year 1959: 


Shenandoah. 


Three Forks- 


Reservation Creek --- 
Virgil Weidner 


Hotfman Cre 
Lookout Ave 


t 
eK 


Division St........-- 


Brisbin Boro 
Klondike-__-. 


RE 


Location 


Hudson, Wyo 


Snowden, P 


| N. Fayette, 


| Swoyersville, 


Pa. 


| Price, Utah_--- 
Broadus, Mont 


Shenandoah, 


Pa. 


| Broadus, M 


Ashland, M 


| Glendive, M 


Price, Utah 


Monessen, P 


do 


Brisbin, Pa_---- 


Lord Station, 


Md. 





| Type of | Estimated 
land | tonsof | Remarks 
coal saved | 
ase bienaaiaaees aii shiieaaiiaaacsta aiceeioie aa 
| Public 2, 300,000 | Controlled and being patrolled. 
ha nO 2, 500, 000 | Do. 
do | 12, 000, 000 | Do. 
eB ee | Fire endangered homes, public and 
| | private property. 
Pa ei Sek | Do. 
_.do 4, 000, 000 | Do. 
| 
| 
PO BN a kn oe | Will start work in few weeks. 
mt_| Public..| 2, 000, 000 Controlled but being patrolled. 
ont _.do_..-.| 6,000, 000 | Do. 
ont Bao, 2, 000, 000 Do. 
}..-d0.....]..-...-.----] Partially controlled. 
s...| Private -|..........--| Controlled but being patrolled 
BOise Se ec cte Do. 
OR sant a2 cee elienbitel ; Now in progress. 
do : : Do } 


| 
| 
| 
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CARBONDALE FIRE 


Mr. Fenton. What is the situation with reference to the Carbon- 
dale fireatthistime? Is that one of the completed ones / 

Mr. ANKENY. No; it is one weare investigating. 

Mr. Fenton. That wasa bad one up there; was it not ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. I am sorry, I cannot review that for you, but I can 
supply a statement for the record on the Carbondale fire. 

Mr. Fenron. I wish you would. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Regarding an active anthracite coal-mine fire under a portion of the city of 
Carbondale, Pa., measures to provide control over localized hazards were aban- 
doned in May 1956 on exhaustion of available funds. Contributed funds from 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for financing further fire-control work was 
contingent upon securing releases from property owners in the fire area. These 
owners anticipated urban rehabilitation to new homes at new locations to solve 
their home subsidence problems and resisted the mine-fire-control plans by re- 
fusing the required releases. However, it is our understanding that agreement 
on urban rehabilitation was consummated in late January 1959 between the 
property owners and the Federal Housing and Home Financing Agency, the Com- 


monwealth of Pennsylvania, and the city of Carbondale. The agreement will 
provide opportunity to strip mine the fire area and remove the burning coal. 
Details of such a project have not yet been worked out. The cost of the com- 
pleted projects to relieve local hazards from this fire from 1950 to May 1956 was 
$545,000 of which $282,000 were from Federal funds. 


HELIUM CONSERVATION 


Mr. Fenron. In the helium program you say in your justifications 
that any helium that can be recovered from privately owned fuel gas 
in excess of the current and future demands will be saved and in- 
jected into a Government reservoir for future use when it is economi- 
cally feasible to do so. 

Do we have very many instances of securing helium from private 
producers ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. Well, I think what that refers to there is the vast 
amount of helium in natural gas which is going through the pipelines 
to market, and it is being burned, and of course the helium is lost 
forever. 

The Department contemplates introducing legislation very soon on 
& very substantial conservation program which contemplates the 
erection of 12 plants at strategic sites in the field by private industry. 
These plants will extract the helium and the gas will go on to the mar- 
ket as it ordinarily would, and the excess helium—the helium that we 
produce in excess of current demands—will be piped to the Cliffside 
field, and stored underground for future use. 

Mr. Fenron. I think that is a wonderful thought, and I would like 
to see something like that go forward. 

Mr. Ankeny. There is one point in this program: It contemplates 
participation by private industry in the development of this conser- 
vation program. That would be provided for in the legislation which 
will soon be introduced. 

Mr. Fenron. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 
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EFFECT OF RESEARCH ON ECONOMY 


Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Director, I would like to check my thinking 
here: In the areas from which I come and represent we have substan- 
tial deposits of all these sources of energy including deposits of coal, 
deposits of oil and gas, oil shale potential, uranium potential and 
many fuels. 

The Government does not enter into the economic competition be- 
tween these various competing sources of energy, but primarily we 
are interested in basic research which conserves these for the good of 
the public, and future generations, and makes them available without 
getting into too much of the applied research and the economic appli- 
cations. Is that about right? 

Mr. Anxeny. Well, that is 1: irgely so, although we are interested in 
product development where there are situations where industry is 
unable to contribute much to it. 

Mr. Tuomson. That was the other thing I was going to mention. 
In cases, like coal, where an industry over a period of history has 
gone into a weakened condition, we should expand that, and assist 
with some of the economic applications ? 

Mr. Ankeny. There is not any reason why we cannot do that. 

Mr. Tuomson. In connection with Congressman Jensen’s request 
for the oil underground, and just to make sure what we might be look- 
ing for, I would personally be interested to see a comparison as of 
now with, s say, 10 years ago, or someplace that you might select in 
order to see the effectiveness of your work which I know is there. 
That is as to the oil in place—the economically recoverable oi 
the oil that can be produced maybe by primary means? In other 
words, I think now it has come to the point through your efforts and 
private efforts, and so forth; through a successful ‘secondary recover 
program, we just kind of as a rule of thumb say we recover as muc 
oil again as we recover by primary means; Is that correct ? 

Mr. Anxeny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. I wish you could make that a comparative table. 
It would reflect the very valuable contribution you have made to the 
economic welfare of the Nation. 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 





Estimates of proved reserves were mentioned in response to a question by 
Congressman Jensen. It was pointed out that these are estimates of oil that 
would be produced in the future, if economic conditions were to remain as they 
are now and present methods of operation were to continue. 

Such estimates are made annually by committees of the American Petroleum 
Institute and the American Gas Association. Independent studies by the Bureau 
of Mines have shown that they are of the right magnitude. The estimate as of 
December 31, 1958, has not been completed. Estimates for December 31, 1947, 
and December 31, 1957, and the additions and subtractions that account for the 
difference, are shown in a table below. The estimates in the last column of the 
table are of crude oil plus condensate associated with natural gas and liquids, 
such as natural gasoline and liquefied petroleum gases, extracted from natural 
gas. 
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[Thousands of barrels] 























| Crude oil Crude oil 
only plus natural- 
| | gas liquids 
ieeeeionaieian A . _ — ear 
Peeve PANE TIG0, Oks TUG) . <n ctccnccnannd thbeussstintanacesediauheunscuenad 21, 487, 685 | 24, 741, 660 
Plus: Additions to reserves in 10-year period from discoveries in new fields 
and in new pools in old fields, extensions of fields and pools, and revisions 
GE RO TIOUE CRTIOING «5 oo in ice sins cnescoscasdbaimen senses addelnkquhamiuemien 31, 148, 006 36, 365, 269 
Less: Production during 10-year period ican odie nian dna g oataceaaia aie 22, 335, 286 25, 119, 164 
35, 987, 765 


Sicelnil Senne OD TGR IONE ric sce el nices b sabntkcisininn badwinerdiniaadae | 30, 300, 405 











These figures show that discoveries have kept up with production. However, 
analysis of the estimates, year by year, shows that new oil is becoming more 
difficult and costly to find. Therefore, such analysis emphasizes the need for 
recovering as much as possible from the fields that have already been discovered. 

The Bureau’s work has made large contributions to increased recovery, both 
in primary production and in secondary recovery. In primary production the 
natural energy, arising from the pressure to which the oil, gas and water were 
subjected by nature, is relied upon to force the oil through the permeable rock 
to the wells. Unfortunately, there is not enough of that natural energy. The 
Bureau points out ways in which that energy may be employed more effectively, 
using a Minimum to move the current production and leaving a maximum of 
energy underground to move oil in the future. 

In secondary recovery the natural energy is supplemented with energy from 
the surface, provided by injecting gas or water into some wells to force oil to 
the producing wells. 

The effectiveness of the Bureau’s work on petroleum was expressed in a 
letter to the Director from the president of a large oil company, which said: 

“* * * Throughout my career in the oil business, I have been impressed and 
aware of the importance and continuing strength of the contribution the Bureau 
of Mines is making to the petroleum industry in the field of basic research and 
domestic improvements in drilling, producing and increasing the producible 
reserves from our petroleum reservoirs.” 

The Bureau’s research is of even more importance and assistance to smaller 
operators than to the large companies that have their own well-qualified technical 
staffs. The executive vice president of the North Texas Oil and Gas Association 
(composed largely of small operators) has said: 

“Surveys have shown that the oil industry can be divided into 381 large oil 
companies, each of which produce 1,000 barrels per day or more, and 18,000 
smaller companies, partnerships and individuals whose average daily production 
is approximately 133 barrels per day. The smaller operators cannot afford re- 
search staffs. These 18,000 smaller operators traditionally drill 75 percent of 
the new wells in the Nation and produce approximately 40 percent of the oil. 

“The Bureau of Mines has maintained a policy of making their studies avail- 
able to all operators.” 

As examples of what is being done to increase recovery by pressure-maintenance 
operations in large fields where the Bureau has done extensive work and has had 
important influences, mention may be made of the following operations: 

A unitized gas-injection operation in the Elk Basin field of Wyoming and 
Montana increased the estimated yield from 27 percent to 66 percent of the 
oil originally in place. 

A pressure-maintenance operation in the immense East Texas oil field 
will recover 600 million barrels of oil that would have remained underground 
if the earlier type of operation had continued. 

A pressure-maintenance operation in the Scurry Reef fields of Texas 
(initiated with the aid of studies by the Bureau) is expected to yield one 
billion barrels of oil that otherwise would not have been recovered. 

An illustration of what can be done with secondary recovery is shown by 
recent studies the Bureau has made in Oklahoma. On six leases in Nowata 
County, where the Bureau has worked closely with the operators, the re- 
covery by secondary methods was about 113 percent of the recovery by primary 
methods. In the county as a whole, the recovery by secondary methods was 
about 67 percent of that by primary methods. The secondary methods are still 


yielding much oil whereas production by primary methods has fallen to a low 
evel, 
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In the entire State of Oklahoma, production by secondary methods has been 
only about 4 percent of the production by primary methods. Comparison of 
the results in Nowata County with those in the State as a whole shows the 
great future possibilities of secondary recovery in Oklahoma. It also shows 
the great influence the Bureau can have in calling attention to the possibilities 
and working with the operators to develop those possibilities. 

Mr. Tuomson. I notice you refer to hydrofracturing. Is there 
any experiment going on with sand fracturing ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Well, understand hydraulic fracturing may be in- 
volved also in what you call sand fracturing, because it involves the 
forcing of a liquid substance or oil that might be carrying sand 
under extremely high pressure through a slight opening through 
which the gas or oil would then be allowed to go. 

Mr. Toomson. Thank you. 


SECONDARY RECOVERY OF PETROLEUM 


Unless I misunderstood, I got the idea recently that there was 
some consideration being given to secondary recovery by burning 
methods, and burning some of the oil in place that would be non- 
recoverable in order to increase the recoverable oil. Have you people 
given any consideration to that 4 

Mr. Zinner. We have been working cooperatively with some people 
down in Oklahoma on this problem, and there is some research being 
done. Also, we are extending our interest in nuclear applications 
to this field, too. There is some possibility of using waste products 
from nuclear energy plants as a means of reducing the viscosity of 
some of the oils, and thus recover more of the reserve. 

We intend to go further on that also. 

Mr. THomson. Do you think it has possibilities ? 

Mr. Zinner. Yes, sir; it looks very good. 

Mr. THomson. You mentioned your anticipated Atomic Energy 
Commission cooperative experiment with regard to oil shale. I have 
had an opportunity to talk with and discuss that with Mr. Thorne, 
and I am pleased to see that you are continuing to consider it. 


OIL SHALE RESEARCH 


In connection with this oil shale research, as I look at your budget 
and when some adjustments are made for salary increases, you get 
the same amount of money as previously ¢ 

Mr. Zrnner. The only thing changed in there would be the adjust- 
ments for the general pay increase. 

Mr. Tromson. That would make it possible to carry forward the 
work at the same level as the current fiscal year 

Mr. Zinner. Exactly the same. 


RARE EARTH METALS 


Mr. THomson. I noticed in the justifications a discussion of rare 
earth. This is something that has developed since I came to Congress. 
I have trouble even understanding what they are looking for, let alone 
what they have. 

Could you put something in the record that would tend to show 
what von are looking for in this field and what you have found and 
what uses might be had for that? It would be helpful to me. 
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Mr. ZrnNER. We will be very happy to do that. 

The same problem came up last year and I think we put into the 
record something on that then. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


RARE EARTH METALS 


The rare-earth group is the series of 15 chemically similar elements with 
atomic numbers ranging from 57 to 7i—lanthanum, cerium, praseodymium, 
neodymium, promethium, samarium, europium, gadolinium, terbium, dysprosium, 
holmium, erbium, thulium, ytterbium, and lutetium. The term “rare earths” 
arose from their apparent scarcity at the time they were named and from the 
fact that their oxides resemble the alkaline-earth oxides. 

Following recent discoveries of extensive ore bodies, only a few of the rare- 
earth group can still be classed as rare. Cerium, neodymium, and lanthanum are 
the most common of the series; praseodymium, samarium, gadolinium, dys- 
prosium, erbium, and ytterbium are only medium rare; while europium, terbium, 
holmium, thulium, and lutetium can be classed as quite rare. Promethium is a 
fission product of uranium and is not found in nature. 

Monazite, bastnasite, and euxenite are the principal rare-earth ore minerals 
of commerce. Apparent domestic consumption of concentrates in 1956 was esti- 
mated at 3,450 tons of contained rare-earth oxides. Most of this was derived 
from imported monazite which was processed for its thorium content, and the 
resulting byproduct rare earths were in excess of demand. Five U.S. com- 
panies produce or are capable of producing monazite and two bastnasite. The 
United States could be self-sufficient in the rare earths, because the largest 
known reserve of these metals is in a bastnasite deposit in California. This bast- 
nasite, however, contains very little thorium and is not in as great a demand as 
monazite. 

TITANIUM 


Mr. Tomson. I notice reference to titanium. 

Is there anything that makes that important as something to use 
in breaking the heat barrier ? 

Mr. Zrnner. The history of titanium is a rather an unusual one. 
It came from a relatively unknown status to third or fourth most 
prominent economic metal in the country in a very short period. 
Everyone pinned high hopes on titanium and then they began to find 
a few problems in handling it, and what not, so that the industry 
is leveling off at a somewhat lower point than its highest peak. It 
is an important metal and finding an important use in defense and 
ultimately in consumer goods. 

I think that it is in pretty good shape. 

Mr. Tomson. The idea I had was that, due to changes in supply 
of titanium, as expressed often, we had it sticking out of our ears and 
that is not so? 

Mr. Zinner. From the raw material side, I suppose that there are 
a lot of titanium resources, some in Wyoming and every place else, 
but getting from that to a metal is still a complicated process and a 
relatively costly one. The first commercial titanium metal was valued 
at about $15 a pound. Now it is down to just a couple dollars a 
pound. As technology gets worked out and the price gets lower, there 
will be a more general application of it. It is finding some excellent 
uses, 

_For example, I have a valve in my office that was cast out of 
titanium, and it has some interesting applications. Then, too, in 
chemical plants, where you have to cope with acids and alkaline solu- 
tions, it stands up beautifully. It involves some new techniques, but 
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these have been developing all the time. Then, too, there has been a 
whole series of alloys developed. The field is wide open there, and 
the prospects are pretty good. 

Mr. Tuomson. I thank you for that because I have done some work 
in connection with it. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


I was looking at page 5 of your justifications and I noticed a com: 
ment about the shift in supply of metals and other mineral resources, 
I thought it would be unkind to ask you a question on imports, and I 
know that you do not formulate the policy, but then on page 6 I 
noticed the program has been “weighed to provide for the needs of 
the national economy during the years ahead when competition from 
both foreign mineral producers and consumers seem certain to in- 
Cn? * 

In connection with that, if you have some information which re- 
sulted from your studies, I would like to have any statistics available 
as to the elements of cost of production, disadvantages we might have 
in this country in the way of labor costs, taxes, and that sort of thing 
imposed upon our people. It might also include physical availability 
of the mineral. 

Mr. Zinner. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Precise statistical data of the type requested are not available. Production 
costs no longer are presented in the published reports of mineral-producing com- 
panies and such foreign data are not made available in response to special 
Government inquiry. For example, the U.S. Tariff Commission recently re 
ported that in its investigation of the competitive position between domestic 
and foreign tungsten producers it was not successful in obtaining adequate or 
representative costs of producing tungsten ores in foreign countries. The ques- 
tions raised must, therefore, be discussed in general terms. 

The advantageous position of foreign over domestic producers usually is 
ascribed to two major factors: 

1. Richer mineral deposits. 
2. Low-wage labor. 

The availability of richer mineral deposits abroad is well established. Copper 
ore reserves in the United States contain on the average 16 pounds of copper per 
ton. In other leading producing countries the average content is much higher. 
In Canada it is 34 pounds; Chile, 39: northern Rhodesia, 74; and the Belgian 
Congo, 80 pounds. The metal content of lead-zine ores mined in the United 
States also is substantially lower. In 1958, domestic ores contained about 90 
pounds of lead and zine while those produced in Canada contained 165 pounds; 
Mexico, 190; Peru, 300; and Australia, 370 pounds per ton. In addition, about 
half of the lead and zine produced in the United States was derived from ores 
which had little or no precious metal content. A very large proportion of for- 
eign production comes from ores the silver and gold of which contributes impor- 
tant byproduct revenue. 

The largest oilfields in the world are found in the Middle East where produc- 
tion is measured in thousands of barrels per well per day. In contrast, the 
average production per well per day in the United States in 1957 was 12.8 bar- 
rels. Other factors being equal, higher grade mineral deposits have a tremen- 
dous competitive advantage. 

Low-wage native labor is abundantly available in many parts of the world, 
but there is substantial disagreement as to its competitive value. Many man- 
agers who have operated mines under the high-wage economy of the United 
States and Canada and also under low wages existing elsewhere assert that 
high-wage labor is the more efficient. Higher skills usually accompany higher 
wages thus making mechanization feasible. On the other hand, some observers 
hold that low wages abroad give foreign mineral producers a substantial com- 
petitive advantage. Reliable basic data that present convincing evidence on this 
situation are not available. Because cost of labor is such an important factor 
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jn evaluating the overall competitive position of domestic and foreign mineral 
producers the Bureau of Mines is planning to undertake at an early date a 
detailed field study of the subject. Comparative engineering studies of pro- 
ductivity and wage rates will be undertaken for ore deposits of similar physical 
characteristics at home and abroad in order to define the competitive relation- 
ships between high and low wages in mineral production. Such data are essen- 
tial in reaching prudent business decisions and are no less indispensable in 
formulating sound national mineral policy. 

Some basic advantages enjoyed by mineral producers in the United States 


are 
1. Proximity to U.S. industry which provides the largest mineral market in 


the world: It should be noted, however, that same other countries enjoy the 
same geographic and transportation cost advantages. 
2», Operation under stable government: This facilitates large investments 


in long-term risks involved in the development of low-grade resources into com- 
mercial enterprises. Stable governments exist in other mineral-rich countries 
such as Canada. These countries have attracted large sums of American risk 
capital for mineral development in recent years. 

3. Advanced technology: The United States has had a leading position in 
many branches of mineral technology, but this leadership is now being chal- 
lenged in some fields by the U.S.S.R. and other countries. Moreover, techno- 
logic know-how is exportable, and the United States has been generous in mak- 
ing its advances available to other parts of the world. 

4. Abundant capital available for mineral investment at relatively low interest 


rates. 

5. Adequate supply of the management and labor skills required in develop- 
ing low-grade mineral deposits by use of intricate mechanization techniques and 
other advanced technology. 


SAFETY STANDARDS IN METAL MINES 


Mr. Tuomson. Comment was made on this health and safety pro- 
gram to the effect that, except for the coal industry, by and large 
State laws as I understood it, applied in setting up safety standards. 

You people had a supervisory role plus this possibility of closing 
In an event of ——— 

Mr. ANKENY. You are speaking of coal-mining safety ? | 

Mr. Turomson. Specifically as to this item of other minerals, other 
than coal. 

Mr. ANkeNny. We function only in an advisory capacity. Insofar 
as noncoal minerals are concerned, we function only in an advisory 
capacity in safety work. 

Mr. Tromson. One of the most enlightening experiences I have 
had in Congress was to go down in an iron mine. 

At that time I br ought up that very question among the men them- 
selves, it was functioning very well and due to the difference in struc- 
ture, types of conditions you run into, it was stated a national effort 
might be detrimental to the safety. 

Do you think that the program is working now—outside of coal— 
and that it is a reasonable approach to obtaining proper health and 
safety standards? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The committee will recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 
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PETER COLEMAN, GOVERNOR OF AMERICAN SAMOA | ast 
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ROBERT ANDERSON, GENERAL MANAGER, ALASKA RAILROAD | ap] 
LEE DRANEY, COMPTROLLER OF THE ALASKA RAILROAD be: 
KENNETH A. BARTLETT, PRESIDENT, VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORA- : 

TION bul 

| It 

Mr. Kirwan. The comm ttee will eo:ne to order. } ser 

We have with us this afternoon the Office of Territories, of which Mr, |! 
Anthony T. Lausi is the Director. , i] 

Mr. Lausi, do you have a statement ¢ 

Mr. Laust. Yes, Mr. Chairman; a very brief statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 

GENERAL STATEMENT | 

Mr. Lavusi. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear before this committee to discuss the | "” 
operations of the Office of Territories and present for its considera- | * 
tion the estimates of the financial needs of the activities under the juris- 
diction of the Office for the fiscal year 1960. The areas of responsible . 
delegated to the Office of Territories include (1) liaison and represen- 
tation in Washington, preparation of legislation, testifying before con- ‘ 
gressional committees, and contacts with other Federal agencies on 
behalf of the Territorial governments and the Trust Territory of the | ° 
Pacific Islands, (2) initiation and support of programs for economic | 
advancement of the island populations and measures for increased self- | 


government, and (3) management and supervisory responsibilities for 
the Alaska Railroad, the Alaska public works program, and the Virgin 
Islands Corporation. It is believed that the estimates presented are the } Fin 
minimum amounts necessary to provide for the most essential and 
pressing needs of each activity under our jurisdiction. 

The estimate of $7,831,000 for the Office is $4,284,000 less than the 
amount appropriated for our activities during the current fiscal year. 

I should like to touch on the major differences in this request as 
compared with the 1959 appropriations and later furnish any detailed 
information which the committee may desire regarding territorial 
programs. 
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Administration of territories: The $2,606,000 requested herein for 
this activity is $506,000 more than the appropriation for 1959. The 
major portion of the increase is due to the inclusion of funds for the 
expenses of the Office of the Government Comptroller in Saint Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, and for the continuation of the construction work on 
the jet airport at Tafuna in American Samoa. 

Trust territory of the Pacific Islands: The estimate of $5,225,000 
for trust territory programs represents an increase of $350,000 as 
compared with the appropriation for 1959. Wage increases for 
Micronesians not covered by the Classification Act account for the 
greater portion of the increase. Included in the estimate are the 
expenses of the office of the high commissioner, the judiciary, and 
grants to supplement local revenues, as well as funds for the continua- 
tion of a badly needed construction and replacement program in 1960. 
The construction program provides for hospitals, schools, warehouses, 
quarters, and other facilities and equipment. 

Alaska public works: No appropriation is requested for this activity, 
asthe authorization therefor expires on June 30, 1959. 

Construction, Alaska Railroad: No funds are requested under this 
appropriation in 1960. However, available operating revenues will 
be applied to an additions and betterments program. 

Virgin Islands Corporation: The $130,000 requested under contri- 
butions to the Virgin Islands Corporation is the same as for 1959. 
It covers the estimated cost of the programs for water and soil con- 
servation, and forestry. No losses are anticipated in 1960. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Lavst. That completes the statement, Mr. Chairman. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


Program and financing 














1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
— . a samen paces fing — 
Program by activities: | 
:. Territory of Alaska: (a) Governor’s office............----- | $104, 752 OR OU hn sss 
2. Territory of Hawaii: 
[nt SAU GEIOD ons cansncakeduwacneundod 50, 860 52, 622 $53, 100 
(5) Legislative expense - Koenaeamakuansatouckiasaeniasustenea — UE Eo codcccnneansu 
3. Virgin Islands: | 
OI rar TO a | 65, 999 81, 342 81, 725 
(b) Legislative expense.......-.-.---.---------------- 8, 849 | 12 600 12° 600 
(c) Comptroller’s office __- We akeoudesehesscuealeeucte ioeaas pee aelglvere 180, 000 
4. Guam: | 
an 71, 475 | 96, 924 | 97, 500 
(5) Legislative expense _- intatatiehataty saaeheneae 19, 200 | 23, 300 | 23, 300 
5. American Samoa: 
ey es ng. cusadeimbawdotebecioboube 52, 924 | 74, 100 | 70, 325 
(b) Legislative expemse._-.......-.-..--.-- a ce 26, 008 28, 000 28, 000 
(c) Chief justice and high court... _..--.--..----.---- 31, 534 | 40, 525 | 42, 525 
; WP I S00 ods bit. s. cake Seecwendhancdownebas 1, 169, 400 | 1, 169, 400 1, 708, 700 
6. Canton Island administration - -_.......--.--------- pice 10, 293 | 14, 004 14, 225 
eS 309, 250 316, 723 | 294, 000 
At eunan II SoSee 22S  88 S e E Y 5 oe 1, 920, 544 2, 078, 540 2, 606, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available. ...___._- 9, 456 TAMIA ann sercahonrn 
New obligational authority. __..............-....-.---- 1, 930, 000 2, 100, 000 2, 606, 000 
New obligational authority: 
I les 1,965,000 | — 2, 100, 000 2, 606, 000 
Transferred to ‘Office of the solicitor’ (72 Stat. 241) ._..._- WG OF 4.022225 cee i Sor teeeeass 
j 


RUPINDIISIOG: SUBMINUOD 55 hic a% <0 ~netins cbise cneaceus 1, 930, 000 2, 100, 000 | 2, 606, 000 
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Object classification 





—— - en SN a a 








| 
Total number of permanent positions_._..........-.--.---.---- 78 | 78 % 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................-- ‘ 8 8 
Average number of all employees. -_.......-.....--..- wadiaaie 72 78 91 
Number of employees at end of year. _--.---- Seine ied omaeaieie 64 | 64 
Average GS grade and salary...__.....-...-..---.----- areal 19.0 $7,056 | 9.0 $7,537| 8.0 $67 


Average grade and salary established by— 





Ret Faly Bi, 1000 (70 Stat. 740) ....... ~~~... 2-20 2e | $19, 000 $19, 000 $19, 0% 

Act of Aug. 28, 1958 (72 Stat. 1095)__.......___- inanpabende Re ot cnictenges ocieaeeth $12, 50 

Average salary of ungraded positions___...-...--__- asseehesal $4, 402 | $4, 402 $2, 502 
01 Personal services: 

i ee | $494, 721 | $558, 200 $590, 008 

Positions other than permanent____----- OP Sane | 5, 711 | 10, 074 8, 500 

Oiaier SONIA! WEFWIOOR = - =. c. encecnce detec cena! 78, 780 173, 223 125, 7% 

"AM OOTONNG) BOT VIORE oso c nce e enema cannanes e 579, 212 | 741, 587 | 72A, 293 

02 Travel._- Sox veh Sada aio il Piagtshie bk aie ae Mec dudadd eine ane 46, 816 71, 777 59, 940 

ie: Cr NN 4, 552 3, 150 | 3, 000 

04 Communication services. cnc iemcaed rake ae ae 18, 942 | 12, 680 13, 680 

05 Rents and utility services__...........--.--__- _— oo 924 2,020 | 1,62 

i. 2 rene Giiat TOPINOACUOR . - Se cee nce cn ecce ae 17, 836 14, 900 13, 800 

07 Other contractual services. -_....................-...------ 25, 806 15, 771 17, 814 





08 Supplies and materials............__- papier er ad 13, 589 | 11, 200 13, 80 
09 Equipment_-_.___-- Fell 5a ee ee ee a 13, 215 3, 728 11, 5% 
1 Grants, subsidies, and contributions._..........._-.._._._- 1, 199, 572 | i, 201, 327 1, 746, 075 
Ne eee ee nee oun sdaebmoncwl 80 | 400 40 
I a 1, 920, 544 | 2, 078, 540 | 2, 606,000 § 





Mr. Kirwan. I note that $2,606,000 is requested for “Administra- 


tion of Territories,” which is a net increase of $506,000 over 1959. 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


At this point in the record we shall insert pages | through 42, 46 
and 47 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The purpose of the program is to assist in guiding the growth toward full 
economic and political maturity of the non-self-governing areas. 

These have included Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American 
Samoa. The Office of Territories in addition has administrative jurisdiction 
over Canton and neighboring islands. These areas are in different stages of 
political and economic development. During the current fiscal year the Territory 
of Alaska is achieving statehood, which substantially removes it from the 
jurisdiction of the Office of Territories. The goal of the Territory of Hawaii 
is likewise statehood. The other areas, which are generally less experienced 
in the processes of self-government, also aim toward a greater degree of home 
rule and economic development. 

During the past year, in addition to the achievement of statehood for Alaska, 
definite gains were shown by each of the other areas. Economically, all of them 
advanced. Hawaii moved forward on its plans in such areas as construction 
of public improvements, land planning, and development of tidal lands. The 
Virgin Islands showed sharp economic gains, and also secured broader powers 
to foster economic development. Full Guamanian control over its own taxation 
system was confirmed by congressional legislation, while in American Samoa 
work moved forward on construction of an airport which, it is hoped, will over- 
come the isolation which has held the islands back in the past. 

No major program changes for the coming year are contemplated, except those 
involved in removal of the Territory of Alaska from the jurisdiction of this 
office. Objectives and programs for the budget year consist of carrying forward 
the general policies outlined above as rapidly as feasible, subject generally to 
congressional approval of changes in political structure. 


1959 estimate | 1960 estimats f 
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The estimate includes $500,000 for continuing the construction work on the 
jet airport in American Samoa and $180,000 to cover salaries and expenses of 
the Office of the Comptroller of the Virgin Islands as provided for under the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands as amended (72 Stat. 1095). 


DOERR OU RG FRU) Eira ose chen ss sso eo ig ch ies caer enemas ams 
SADT ARMOR UII ooo ctr etree A sign 5h gasicc ec wins isl ieee Geta ps esos 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1960 


Territory of Alaska: Decrease is the result of the admission of 
ROGER 1000: CO UNIOW OH D BRC aisiice is ssdiecisisccecieonin so cecticcemrwinien 
Territory of Hawaii: 
Small increase for miscellaneous expenses in the 


COVGUROTS CONC she 25 oe ite dine knnmmabice +$478 
Decrease because there will be no regular session of 
the legislature in the fiscal year 1960__.__________ —79, 000 
Virgin Islands: 
Small increase for miscellaneous expenses in the 
COED: GR SEO I is ek eases edecctcseiecen chs chasers +383 


For salaries and expenses of the Government Comp- 
troller’s office pursuant to the Revised Organic Act 
of the Virgin Islands, as amended_____-_-_________ +180, 000 


Guam: Small increase for miscellaneous expenses in the Office of 


RD NN iti ics Rina i i ek 
American Samoa: 

Decrease in Governor’s office due to nonrecurrence 
eg ec er nt sk he 

To provide for additional travel and transportation 

oy the clerk of the high court... .......... 

For continuation of construction work on the jet 
airport at Tafuna and a small increase in other 
TONCHIONS GL BOVOPRINONE eg ee ce 


2, 000 


+539, 300 


for miscellaneous 





Canton Island administration: Small increase 
expenses i a RCo tr laa i ca a lt 
General administration: Decrease due to reduction of personnel in 
the Alaska Division as a consequence of the admission of Alaska 
into the Union as a State 


$1, 930, 000 
2, 100, 000 


—$111, 460 


—78, 522 


+180, 383 
+576 


+587, 525 
+221 


99 
— hath y 


723 


+506, 000 


2, 606, 000 
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Analysis by activities 


Activity 


1. Territory of Alaska: (a) Governor’s office 


2. Territory of Hawaii: 
(a) Governor's office 
(6b) Legislative expenses - 
3. Virgin Islands: 
(a) Governor’s office 
(6) Legislative expenses. 
(c) Comptroller’s office 
4. Guam: 
(a) Governor's office 
(6) Legislative expenses 
American Samoa: 
(a) Governor’s office. 
(b) Legislative expenses. - 
(c) Chief Justice and high court 
(d) Grants ai ; sain 
6. Canton Island administration _ . 
7. General administration 


Subtotal... ._- 
Unobligated balance no 
DRE cccacins 


longer 


Appropriation 


avail- 


Actual 
obligations, 
1958 


$104, 752 


50, 860 


65, 999 
8, 849 


71, 475 
19, 200 


52, 924 
26, 008 
31, 534 
39, 400 
10, 293 


, 250 


1, 920, 544 
9, 456 


1 1, 930, 000 


! Excludes $35,000 transferred to “‘Office of the Solicitor.’’ 


i. 


Subactivity 


TERRITORY 


OF 


AL 


Amount 
available, 
1959 
| 


$111, 460 
52, 622 
79, 000 


81, 342 
12, 600 


96, 924 
23, 300 | 


74, 100 
28, 000 
40, 525 

1, 169, 400 
14,004 
316, 723 


2, 100, 000 


2, 100, 000 


ASKA 


(a) Governor’s office 


a eee eae 


TOON. occ cccn 
Transportation of things. - - -- 


Rents and utility services- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services -.---_-_- 
Supplies and materials--_---_---- 

Equipment-.--_-- 
Grants, subsidies, 


and contributions... 
NE oc wacewenne piace catia 


Unobligated balance no longer available 


EG nics co ceccmeakentcesim 





Estimate, 
1960 | 


Increase (+) 
or 
decrease (—) 


—$111, 460 
$53, 100 +478 | 
ine —79, 00. f 
81, 725 +383 | 
12, 600 A 
180, 600 +180, 000 
97, 500 +-576 


23, 300 


), 325 
28, 000 
2, 525 
8, 700 

225 


000 


2, 606, 000 


2, 606, 000 





! Excludes $2,000 transferred to ‘Office of the Solicitor.’’ 
2 Excludes $21,460 carried in the schedules as an estimated reserve. 


A decrease of $111,460 is reflected in this activity. 


i Actual Amount Estimate, 
obligations, available, 1960 
1958 1959 
= $64, 523 | $71, 000 | - 
7, 540 | 4, 000 |. 
440 1, 200 | 
5, 182 | 8,000 j....- 
al 804 | 400 
-| 1, 257 2, 000 | 
9, 275 | 3,000 |____- 
4, 846 | 2, 400 |. 
I dc eceael io 
3, 373 | 3, 000 | Sama saade 
cicntingenriicmaniipniampiliensentiin —— a — 
104, 752 DOD onic acucunne 
| [ae tptaacuaus Se is tbe nara cana mad aoa 
| mei — | - eas — 
| 1 104, 887 | SUR IO Lo icicsnannes 
' 


~3, 775 
+2, 000 
+539, 390 


+) 


wal 


— 22,723 


+506, 000 


+506, 000 


Increase (+) 
or 


decrease (—) 


—$71, 000 
—4, 000 
—1, 
—3,00 

—400 
—2,00 
—3, 000 





No funds are requested 


for 1960 because of the admission of Alaska into the Union as a State. 
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11, 460 


+478 
79, 00 


+383 


80,00 | 


4-576 


~3, 775 
2 00K 
39, 300 


») 


22, 723 


06, O01 


06, 000 
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-. TERRITORY OF HAWATI 


(a) Governor’s office 


Actual Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity obligations, available, 1960 or 

1958 1959 decrease (—) 

Personal services vo $39, 743 $43, 957 $43, 985 +-$28 
Travel ea 4 5 2, 000 2, 300 +300 
Communication services- 2, 300 Ot. cS : 
Printing and reproduction > 800 750 | —5O 
Other contractual services oaed 75 | 125 | —50 
Supplies and materials. - ele 1, 100 | 11D jh... ‘ i 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions a 2, 290 2, 5 | +250 
Subtotal 52, 622 | 53, 100 +478 
Unobligated balance no longer available ......; | 192 j-.-.--- see] -e eee eee eel ibdues . 
Meindl BU.) Soo 2, 23 ti). 52, 622 53, 100 | +478 





The estimate of $53,100 for the Governor’s office is an increase of $478 which 
is required to cover additional costs of miscellaneous items. 


(b) Legislative expenses 


Actual Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 

Subactivity obligations, available, 1960 | or 
1958 1959 decrease (—) 
Personal services_.___._-- aaa adeeb pee et ee $76, 000 ; —$76, 000 
Travel. pebmbet awe awigs kuanubaed ubihakien ta dest trakace 2 OP t..<sccenaucted —3, 000 
Allotment. .........<.. bc ame bate sea wiliidd 79, 000 |.__- otawictl —79, 000 


There is a decrease of $79,000 for this activity. The legislature meets bien- 
nially, and there will be no regular sessions during the fiscal year 1960. 


3. VIRGIN ISLANDS 


(a) Governor’s office 


Actual Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity obligations, available, 1960 or 

1958 1959 decrease (—) 
Pnnereneee. <8 2 te a a $62, 509 74, 385 $74, 700 +$315 
NE YS NT 6 II AN I alee eed 2, 962 2, 725 —237 
Other contractual services_..............-.----- 161 250 200 —50 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions__.____-_- i 3, 329 3, 745 4, 100 +355 
, Re eae yd sh dita diakdietndad dasetincatnis 65, 999 81, 342 | 81, 725 +383 
Unobligated balance no longer available-.__- j Pe liseeun naire sca ila cecinanalia o 
I Goad pandxesciuateed sakesGdes 1 66, 017 81, 342 81, 725 +383 


! Excludes $9,000 transferred to ‘‘Office of the Solicitor.” 


' The estimate of $81,725 for the Governor’s office is an increase of $383 which 
is required to cover additional costs of miscellaneous items. 
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(b) Legislative expenses 














Actual Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity obligations, available, 1960 or 

1958 1959 decrease (—) 

enact rag eer a ae waa e aan : cache 
oY RS a ae eee eae $6, 600 $6, 600 
PIII a ee cee oe ee 2, 249 6, 000 
Ire eft SS ee 8, 849 12, 600 
Unobligated balance no longer available _..___- Pe insssinwne sees 





CES Se eee ee 18,900 | 12, 600 | 
| 


1 Excludes $700 transferred to ‘‘Office of the Solicitor.” 


The estimate of $12,600 is the same as for 1959. The funds are required to 
pay the salaries, per diem allowances, and travel expenses of the 11 members 
of the legislature, as authorized under the provisions of the Revised Organic 
Act, as amended. 

(c) Comptroller’s office 











| 
Actual Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity | obligations, | available, 1960 or 

1958 1959 decrease (—) 

Personal services. -- ; A ge $150, 000 +$150, 000 
Travel. __.- ‘ See 5, 000 +5, 000 
Communication services-_- ea 2, 000 +2, 000 
Printing and reproduction_ _- | | 3, 000 +3, 000 
Other contractual services___- i | oof 5, 000 +5, 000 
Supplies and materials... 5 | | 5, 000 +5, 000 
Equipment.____- ae 5 oe 3, 060 +3, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _..___..__]........-22_2- peataighs rae 7, 000 +7, 000 
a | ee 180, 000 +180, 000 





The estimate of $180,000 is the initial request for funds to cover the salaries 
and expenses of the Comptroller’s Office, as authorized by the Revised Organic 
Act, as amended. The duties of the office include the audit and settlement of all 
accounts and claims pertaining to the revenues and receipts from whatever 
source of the Government of the Virgin Islands, and of funds derived from 
bonds; also the audit and settlement of all expenditures of funds and property 
pertaining to the Government of the Virgin Islands, including those pertaining 
to trust funds held by the Government. The Comptroller is also required to 
make such reports as may be required by the Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
The Comptroller General of the United States, or the Secretary of the Interior. 
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4. GUAM 


(a) Governor’s office 











| 
Actual Amount © | Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity obligations, | available, 1960 | or 
1958 1959 | decrease (—) 
a | | | 
oni sl MURINE oss oo son 30s cas wane codes $46, 663 $76, 190 | $76, 500 +$310 
PL 5) acted ieakcadawkadkd speidnaseindel | 11, 699 6, 000 | Ce Sitdcccstibccey 
Transportation of things. ........-...----------| BIE Ni te aiicineei, here nas Rees sa deeiaiea de a 
Communication services. ...................... 2, 890 | 3,000 | NN ic ies etetane 
Meee GIT UIGHIIG GUE W MOND. ons oc cee cnweebedselencaccccbénees 1, 500 | Sd EE Tee 
Printing and reproduction _-...........--.-..-. 1,175 | 3, 000 | BAI, Ocnwritoekainstninon 
Other contractual services_-........- Raoaieeiee 1, 374 1, 000 | & 3 ee 
Supplies and materials - cited ddtunbininnniae 110 1, 300 | Sn a ae. 
Rams. LS. Beg grins sobre 2 ga eg 1, 438 1, 000 | BOON ecko uide 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .......... | 2, 589. 3, 934 4, 200 +266 
DUNN. 2 Savecce undoes cacsinccseeenine | 71, 475 96, 924 97, 500 +576 
Unobligated bals ance no Jonge f available........ EP Diitionstedadeosd nssaiee Saban gies anata aaalah 
Allotment......-- ecnwenansencsnstescounpl 171, 824 | 96, 924 | 97, 500 +576 


Excludes $14,000 transferred to ‘‘ Office of the Solicitor.’’ 


The estimate of $97,500 is an increase of $576 which is required to cover the 
additional cost of miscellaneous items in the Governor’s office. 


(b) Legislative expenses 


| Actual obli- Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 


Subactivity gations, 1958 available, 1960 or decrease 
| 1959 (—) 
Personal services. ...........-..- ea $19, 200 $23, 300 BE  Biicwismaneeancad 
Unobligated balance no longer available__-_- a ieee ic deaeeabee decree iedamemenmiiivate 
i a ae nS 1 19, 300 23, 300 | anet. 


! Excludes $4,000 transferred to ‘‘ Office of the Solicitor.” 


The estimate of $23,000 is the same as for 1959. The legislature meets annually 
in regular session for 60 days and in special sessions for not more than 14 days, 
as authorized in the Organic Act. The amount requested covers the expenses of 
21 members of the legislature at the rate of $15 per day for each member. 


5. AMERICAN SAMOA 


iS) GOovermers COMO. sos. cn wee ceeun ait deeta ies alas ti eas babi a ca $70, 325 
(0) Legisiative expensed... oboe Seca ecnes Sis saselhoaaid os ainsi aarp aan 28, 000 
06) Chief justice and high courts. o.--ccnecasnncencnnn since aan 42, 525 
US). SRPOQOS eras eee ees a a a a 1, 708, 700 

COURT: (QUUUIRRT 6s oc oes Sh Se ect ees i ial eee 1, 849, 550 


The estim: ite of $1,849,550 for the fiscal year 1960 represents a net increase 
of $537,525 over the amount available during fiscal year 1959. This increase 
includes $2,000 for the office of the chief justice and high court, and $564,300 in 
grants. The latter amount includes $500,000 for work in connec tion with 
the construction of a jet airport, $60,000 for a water resources survey and rehabili- 
tation of buildings, and the balance for regular operation and maintenance costs. 

The estimate includes direct Federal appropriations amounting to $140,850 for 
the salaries and general expenses of the office of the Governor, legislative expen- 
Ses, and salaries and general expenses of the chief justice and high court. The 
srants appropriation supplements by 62 percent the anticipated local revenues in 
providing for the general expense of the government of American Samoa. 

There are seven islands comprising American Samoa which are divided into 
three groups, namely eastern, western, and the Manu’a group. Tutuila, divided 
into eastern and western districts, is the 1: irgest of the islands with the excellent 
harbor of Pago Pago on the southeasterly section. Tutuila is adjoined by the 
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smaller island of Aunu’u. The center of governmental activity is in the Pago 
Pago Bay area. The Manu’a group, 60 miles to the eastward consists of Ta’, 
Olosega, and Ofu islands. Uninhabited Rose Island, lies 60 miles further east. 
ward of the Manu’a group. Swains Island with a population of 80, lies 24 
miles north of Tutuila. All of the islands contain a total of 76.1 square miles 
of land, much of which is steeply mountainous. 

At the commencement of U.S. administration in 1900, the primitive jungle 
forest techniques of cultivation proved ample to maintain a food supply when 
the island population numbered less than 10,000. The Samoan economy continues 
to be essentially agrarian but island planters are seeking higher land levels ip 
an effort to discover more farming terrain. The island population has increased 
threefold because of improved sanitary standards and excellent medical care 
The 1956 census gave a population total of 20,154, with approximately 60 percent 
of the inhabitants being under 18 years of age. 

American Samoa’s government is divided into three branches, the executive, 
the legislative, and judicial. Salaries and expenses of the three aforementioned 
branches are considered to be a Federal responsibility. All other expenses of 
administering the government of American Samoa are derived from a grant-in- 
aid allotment appropriated by the Congress of the United States and local reve 
nues. Funds requested for each branch of the government are justified as fol- 
lows: 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


Summary, fiscal year 1960 


Direct appropriation Grants 
Object class ct cael eae 
Governor's Chief Adminis- | Construe- Total 
office Legislature justice, tration and tion estimate 


| high court | operation 


Personal services 





Stateside $41, 623 $28, 050 $286, 210 7 $355, 883 
Samoan ; , 4, 252 $20, 500 4,119 964, 771 
Terminal leave 35, 330 
abe cock 45, 875 20, 500 32, 169 1, 295, 984 
APAWO) os : 9, 300 4, 850 6, 100 101, 000 
Transportation of things 1, 500 £0 1, 450 25, 250 
Communications - - 300 50 30 10, 955 
Rents ie ; : / 120 1, 620 
Printing and reproduction 760 200 150 4,100 
Contractual services 2, 500 500 218 33, 243 
Supplies and materials 2, 000 1, 000 200 447, 660 450, 860 
Equipment , 5, 500 850 628 80,450 |_- 87, 428 
Lands and structures ; 5 : $560, 000 560, 000 
Contributions to retirement 
a ; 2, 650 1, 460 Jes4 ea 4,110 
Total __- 70, 325 28, 000 42, 525 1, 873. 700 | 560, 000 2, 574, 550 
Estimated income THE OOD | cscnsnaeecmal 725, 00 
Total estimate _- 70, 325 28, 000 | 42,525 | 1, 148. 700 560,000 | 1, 849, 550 
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(a) Governor's office 





Actual Amount Estimate, Increase (+-) 
Subactivity obligations, available, 1960 or 
1958 1959 decrease (—) 
Personi il services , $40, 302 $46, 020 $45, 875 —$145 
Travel - 5, 695 19, 500 9, 300 —10, 200 
Transportation of things 500 1, 500 +1, 000 
Communication service : 339 300 Oe eo 
Printing and reproduction S4 700 :, 5 ee 
Other contr oe services.....-. 581 2, 500 2. 500 |... 
Supplies and materials ; 2, O82 2, 000 2,000 |_. nl : 
Equipment 1, 727 500 5, 500 +5, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contribution 2, 11 2, O80 2, 650 +570 
Subtotal 52, 924 74, 100 70, 325 —3, 775 
Unobligated balance no longer available.____- 19s = ww 
\]lotment Seer * 1 §3, 122 74, L00 70, 325 —3, 775 


Excludes $5,300 transferred to ‘Office of the Solicitor.”’ 


The estimate of $70,324 is a net decrease of $3,775 consisting of a decrease of 
$10,200 due to the nonrecurrence of home leave. This decrease is offset prin- 
cipally by an increase of $5,000 for the purchase of one automobile to replace the 
Governor’s present car, which will be 10 years old in 1960 and is in an extremely 
dilapidated condition. 


(b) Legislative expenses 





Actual Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity obligations, ivailable, 1960 or 

1958 1959 decrease (—) 

Personal services $17, 903 $18, 800 $20, 500 | +-$1, 700 

Travel... : ; | 3, 841 6, 350 | 4, 850 —1, 500 

Transportation of things | 50 50 

unication services ; | 31 50 50 A 

inting and reproduction 634 | 250 200 —50 
Other contractual services | 1, 452 500 500 |_- 

Supplies and materials 1, 042 1, 000 | 1, 000 nad a 
Equipment | 1,105 | 1, 000 850 — 150 
Subtotal......- ail 26, 008 | 28, 000 | 28, 000 |... 
Unobligated balance no longer av: silable = | 1, 992 ——e ee pinnah cacaieaaedl 

NTI iii ee ees eee eds ae oR, 000 28, 000 28, 000 . : 


The estimate of $28,000 is the same as for 1959. 

The Legislature of American Samoa consists of the senate and the house of 
representatives. Members of the senate, totaling 15, are elected by village 
councils in aecordance with old Samoan tradition. This represents one from 
each county with an extra senator from the western district, rotated by counties. 
The 17 members comprising the house of representatives, however, are 
elected to office by secret ballot. Each county of the 14 in American Samoa 
elects 1 representative except the 2 largest ones. A county in the heavily 
populated bay area provides three representatives and one heavily populated 
Western district county furnishes two. The legislature meets in January, June, 
and August of each year. Ordinarily the June meeting is regarded as the 
preparatory session wherein the legislature proposes bills for submittal to the 
Governor. The latter has his replies prepared for the August session. The 
January session is for the purpose of organizing, electing officers as necessary, 
and appointing committees. 

The president of the senate and speaker of the house of representatives are 
elected by the members of their respective houses. Both officials receive annual 
salaries of $1,800 each. The members of both houses receive $6 per diem for an 
estimated number of sessions, totaling 30 duys. In addition, standing com- 
hittees receive $8 a day for committee meeetings not to exceed a total of 20 
days annually. Provision is made for payment of salaries for nine members of 
the office staff and part-time employees required during legislative sessions. 
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The amount requested for the 
follows: 


Personal services: 


expenses of the legislature is distributed x 





3v members, at $6 per day for 30 days_______________________ $5, 4 
py mempers, Al So per Gay for 20 days__..... =. 1, 8H F 
A RE UN ORM eee 1, 8) 
Speaker of the house of representatives__.__-_......_..________ 1, 800 
BUNUN OND ace se a eal 8, 70) 
Mr S RPE IIIEI ORPRENNR NOUN Sn aN ee ee 1, 00 
ee 
PRICE UR PR SCOOSALAR EOE ENON ne 20, 50) 
a ee a Set ee ee 4, 850 | 
CBRNE OCU SLEIAN (MURRISIRENNORIR ooo oo oo cin ln Soetawaabeuceee 2, 650 
GUERIN TOPRIM UNS rian Nae a ls he 28, 000 


(c) Chief Justice and High Court 








ST 


Actual Amount Estimate, | Increase (+ 
Subactivity obligations, available, 1960 | or 
1958 1959 | decrease (-) 
Personal services- $27, 673 $32, 169 $32, 169 nee, 
Travel 802 4,300 6, 100 | +$1, 
Transportation of things_ -- 575 1, 400 1, 450 +8) | 
Communication services__- 21 30 30 | 
Rents and utility services ; 120 120 120 j : 
Printing and reproduction. ___- a : 22 150 150 
Other contractual services _- 90 75 218 +18 | 
Supplies and materials | 126 200 200 ; 
Equipment. 756 628 | 628 | aol 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -__- 1, 249 1, 453 1, 460 +) 
Subtotal____- 31, 534 40), 525 42, 525 | +2, 000 | 
Unobligated, no longer available | 5, O83 one a ae | 
Allotment....-- 36, 617 40, 525 42, 525 | +2, 0M 


The estimate of $42,525 is an increase of $2,000, which is due principally to 
the expenses for travel and transportation of the Clerk of the High Court. 

The judicial system in American Samoa includes five district courts and one 
High Court. The High Court has three divisions, i.e., trial, probate, and appellate. 
Appeals may be taken from the district courts and from the trial and probate 
divisions of the High Court to the appellate division of the High Court. Samoan 
judges sit in all courts except the probate division of the High Court in the first 
instance. 
powers and is under the administration of the Chief Justice. 
year ending June 30, 1958, there were 447 persons tried on criminal charges in 
the various courts and 195 civil cases were disposed of. 

The High Court consists of the Chief Justice and four Samoan Associate 
Judges, two of whom normally sit with the Chief Justice in the High Court. 
The Associate Judges sit in the district courts. The Clerk of the High Court 
serves as court reporter, clerk of district court No. 1, registrar of titles, registrar 
of vital statistics, and secretary of the Land Commission. He keeps the 
archives of the Government. In addition he issues marriage licenses and records 
mortgages, deeds, and other documents entitled to recordation. 

The deputy clerk of the High Court serves as interpreter in the High Court 
and also in district court No. 1. The marshal of the High Court is also marshal 
of the district court No. 1. Each of the other four district courts has a clerk 
and marshal. The interpreter is also deputy clerk of the High Court. All court 
personnel are Samoan with the exception of the Chief Justice and Clerk of the 
High Court. The Chief Justice is from the United States as is the Clerk of the 
High Court. All of the Samoan court personnel with the exception of the iD- 
terpreter and the marshal of the High Court are paid from local funds. 


(d) Grants, $1,708,700 


The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1960 is $1,708,700, aD 
increase of $539,300 over fiscal year 1959. 

About 38 percent of the operating costs of the Government of American Samoa 
are met with local revenues. These are supplemented by grants appropriated by 


The judicial branch is independent of the executive and legislative | 
During the fiscal | 
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the Congress of the United States. The total cost of the Government for the 
1960 fiscal year, excluding direct Federal obligations for the Office of the Gov- 
ernor, the legislature, and the judiciary is estimated to be $2,433,700. This 
amount includes $1,873,700 for general administration and maintenance of facili- 
ties and $560,000 for construction and rehabilitation. Of the latter, $500,000 is to 
be used in connection with the jet airfield project at Tafuna, the balance is for 
water surveys, land use surveys, and rehabilitation of Government buildings. 
Revenue for fiscal year 1960 has been estimated to be $725,000, which, in order 
to meet the above costs, must be supplemented by a Federal grant of $1,708,700. 

The following statements outline the costs of the governmental functions for 
the past current and budget years. 


| Difference, 
Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, increase 

1958 1959 1960 (+) or de- 

crease (—) 


1, Health, education, and welfare: 


























(a) Adult education and public information--_-- $9, 859 $10, 400 
(6) Department of Education. -..............-.-- 305, 373 338, 200 
(c) Medical services..............-.. wierd | 450, 928 451, 000 
1) Publie defender__- & ieee ae 4, 549 | 5, 100 
(e) Public safety and legal affairs......-_..-_ 79, 030 | 76, 150 
£5 ROME ac ct bwircwdsideddeiawsanmihcteemwe’ 5, 221 6, 000 | 
- - - - - -—- - al _ 
Total health, education, and welfare-_--_-- 854, 960 886, 850 
2. Economic and industrial development: | 
Agriculture Satie ae ae raed 53, 325 81, 050 | 38, 900 | —42, 150 
b) Local government ---..--- Ganon eEien 34, 507 | 46, 800 | 37, 600 | —9, 200 
Total economic and industrial develop- 
TORT cs ieeeice . a a ee | 87, 832 | 27, 850 | 76, 500 | —51, 350 
3. Operations and maintenance: | | 
Communications a ieee See ee is 53, 985 46, 800 | 70, 000 | +-23, 200 
SPROUT IIIT on 2 Se dS " 441, 954 | 419, 250 | 480, 160 | +60, 910 
Total operations and maintenance ----_-- 495, 939 | 466, 050 | 550, 160 +84. 110 
- - = ss = = 
4. General administration: 
Audit office cial was diated se trstraierhe nite teint anor | 14, 727 11, 650 11, 900 +250 
(6) Budget and finance __- aoe naaeek 189, 279 | 229, 050 200, 600 | — 28, 450 
Executive Office operations. _..........--- 7, 432 | 6, 200 9, 800 +3, 600 
(d) Personnel office Diamant cas. eo 26, 183 | 37, 950 | 40, 310 | +2, 360 
(e) Port administration a ee aes | 44, 927 | 58, 000 56, 100 —1, 900 
Total general administration...........-. =a 282, 548 | 342, 850 318, 710 | —24, 140 
| - = \— - | 
Total operating costs........- Z 1,823, 60C | 1, 873, 700 +56, 100 
a i ea ee 45, 800 560, 006 | +514, 200 
Total cost of government....-.--.- see estes 1, 767, 079 | = 1, 869, 400 2, 433, 700 +564, 300 
Less local revenue _- <e eaehekes ncgeeteeesuspaet 597, 679 | 700, 000 725, 000 | , 000 
| 
Lakai Spd iia aah catteenal Sele ce 
Total grants ial tT Se 5 eee Fel | 1,169, 400 1,169,4€0 | 1, 708, 700 | +-539, 300 
| | 
Construction program 
| Actual, 1958 Estimate, | Estimate, 
1959 1960 
mower Syston) (WP aUAtONO) |... osc cenavenncnnenscendscence Seine) 6... eo ee eo 
he RL 0) | eae : 5 Rs Le aa oe 
UNE UCI ROM a Re 16, 000 |_ Pee) eee AEN Sey 
SNUORaNS AU CTI Nn ee TO he ae a oe 
Reactiv ition of 2 boilers Ne 3 ke Ba ee : = Ree ees 
Explosion proofing operating room... pei eebaie dade bndsbe eae i Uo ee ra sin 
Major repairs Pago Pago well Shaft. . ......-a0<cacccecuancen|caceaccaccacee |) eee eae 
Relocation machine shop thE SRL Ee MO al piel SAE SS 2 
Relocation sail and paint shop____------ Sy deere ise Scusetineeceenn seen We tcc ciicheneews 
Metering for water conservation. ...........-..---------------|ene---ee oes 6, 100 science 
et airport construction eae edie Tia NR ate a A So Fle Se a od i aaa apa sa $500, 000 
Water resources a ne ee eRe aS ae ee 10, 100 7, 500 
Construction Anua well No. 1_____.---- Soe tee ee ay es Iii Pe reel iy ee. eee 22, 500 
Rehabilitation Government buildings eae cca ieeclktobssbawancksaasnnee 30, 000 
2 Otal COnstPUCLION DYOETAM ..... <<< ccccnccccccacccuccnes 45, 800 45, 800 560, 000 
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Object class 


)1 Personal services: 
Stateside 
Samoan 
lerminal leave 


Total, 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
nd materials 


personal services 


O08 Supplies a 


09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures 
13. Refunds, awards and indemnities 

rotal operating costs- 

Le Receipts applied 
Net operating costs es _ 
State ment of re 

Department of Agriculture 


Farm products 
Dairy products 


Total 


Department of Budget and Finance 
Profit on sales 
Hotel 
Print shop 
Bus operations 
Rents and leases 
Other 





Total 

Department of Medical Services: 
Medical and dental care 
Laundry 


Total 
Department of Public Works: Utilities. 
Radio communications: Radiograms 


Department of Edu 
Tuition fees 
Book program 


ition 


Total 


Department of Port Administration 

Import and export duties 

Port charges 

Total 

General revenue not applicable to departments 
Fines and fees 
|.icenses and permits 
Refinds on copra processing tax 
Poll tax 
Petroleim products tay 
Business tax 
Other 


Total 


Grand total 


350 
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15 
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Actual, 1958 


$266, 000 


805, 587 


35, 646 


1, 107, 323 
65, 6456 
12, 329 
8, 065 

1, 406 
827 

34, 999 
421, 717 
62, 690 
6, 000 


267 


1, 123, 600 


source 


1958 actual 


15, 
119, 
14, 511 


a 


276, 188 


aé 


71, 299 


347, 487 
4.679 
23, 451 
11, 493 
49, 633 
10, 529 
46, 548 
13, 093 
159, 426 
797, 002 





Summary of operating costs by object class 


Estimate, 
1959 


$316, 960 
843, 640 
20, 150 


1, 180, 750 | 


70, 250 


1 
1, 525 
500 





31, O55 
406, 121 
97, 350 


1, 823, 600 | 


700, 000 


1, 123, 600 


1959 estimate 


3, 000 
7, 000 


10, 000 


5, 000 
5, 000 
), 000 
8, 000 
65, 000 


123, 000 


15, 000 
1, 000 


16, 000 
100, 000 
15, 000 


12. 000 


12, 000 


266, 000 
50, 000 


316, 000 


, 000 
000 
O00 
000 
090 
000 


Jt te 


Nora nw 


108, 000 


700, 000 


700 | 


000 | 


Estimate, 
1960 


$286, 210 
875, 900 
35, 330 


1, 197, 440 
80, 75 
22, 250 
10, 575 

1, 500 

3, 050 
30, 025 
447, 660 
80, 450 


1, 873, 7 
725, 000 


1, 148, 700 


1 


1960 estimate 


66, 000 


119, 000 


2, 000 
2, 000 


285, 000 
75, 000 
360, 000 


4, 000 
20, 000 


25, 000 
10, 000 
38, 000 
5, 000 


102, 000 
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Health, education, and welfare, $928,330 


(a) Adult education and public information............-.-----.----- $9, 200 
(b) Department .0f Bducatiow.. as ccna niswnseincwonnweepmman 372, 050 
(eo) Median] BORCIIB isms ncciceicnenrannemiqnsnnainennm pela caniteny 458, 250 
(2) Pablic  GateRO el iis cet ncn percicenanrsqwnanebantnanmarsieiseny 5, 350 
ia) Public salety Gnd seal: OMG ncn sco ence namnxdiin—-sssinge 77, 230 
(f) Eeenl JOMiCiR lis. en eedien pom nenincampmemneintinenenawibpommnfermey 6, 250 

IGG: aigquiraieapiines sands saechidanhienacnaneannibbinsee Mee 928, 330 


(a) Adult education and public information, $9,200.—The fiscal year 1960 
estimate is $9,200, a net increase of $1,200 resulting from a reduction in contrac- 
tual service and equipment needs. 

This activity supplies the Samoans with news of world events, primarily by 
means of a local broadcasting station. It also mimeographs and issues both in 
Samoan and English, news and general information of worthwhile interest to 
the islanders. Members of the adult education staff also visit villages where 
they exhibit educational films and hold informal discussion group meetings. 

(b) Department of education, $372,050.—As 60 percent of American Samoa’s 
population of 20,154 is below 18 years of age it is easy to understand 
why the schools need teachers and space for an additional 1,250 students this 
coming year. The 1960 budget calls for an increase of $33,850 over the previous 
year. Four Samoan principals, 13 teachers, 10 trainees and a clerk will 
cost $15,000; the sum of $14,050 is needed for terminal leave, travel and trans- 
portation of things in connection with repatriation of personnel and providing 
for their reliefs; $1,700 more for school supplies and $3,100 is needed for voca- 
tional and office equipment. 

Ninety-three percent of Samoa’s teaching staff consists of Samoan teachers 
and principals. There are 54 schools in American Samoa. The villages provide 
the elementary school buildings while the government is responsible for junior 
and high school structures as well as providing teachers, equipment, and sup- 
plies for all publie schools. Pupil enrollment for 1960 will total 7,437 at a pupil 
cost of $65 for each child. This is quite reasonable compared to the $230 pupil 
cost in the Hawaiian Islands. Elementary schools cover grades 1 through 
6; junior high takes in the seventh through the ninth grades while the high 
school provides for 3 years regular schooling, plus 1 year of postgraduate work. 
Due to the limited facilities, students for the high schools are selected on the 
basis of their academic aptitude. The publie school curriculum covers a 13-year 
period if the high school student takes the extra year of postgraduate work. 
Attendance at school is compulsory for all children, ages 7 through 15. 

(c) Medical services department, $458,250.—The fiscal year 1960 estimate 
is $458,250. This represents an increase of $7,250 over the preceding fiscal year. 
Increases include $3,350 for terminal leave and travel in connection with re- 
patriation of contract personnel and their reliefs and $3,900 for equipment to 
procure a dental X-ray, kitchen range, X-ray developing tank, and an adding 
machine. 

The department of medical services is responsible for caring for the sick, im- 
proving the general health, and preventing disease. The major health problems 
are tuberculosis, filariasis, trachoma, diarrhea, intestinal parasites and skin 
liseases—and to a lesser degree—Hansen’s disease. The department also has 
the acute problem of projecting good care and attention to outlying districts, 
which inelude Manua Islands, 60 miles eastward and Swains Island, 240 miles 
north. The department operates a 150-bed hospital, a leprosarium, and 4 dis- 
pensaries, Two of the latter are in the Manua Islands. During the past fiscal 
year, the hospital had 3,966 admissions. There were 42,034 outpatient treat- 
ments given in the hospital’s outpatient clinic. There were a total of 788 births 
and 169 deaths during the fiscal year. 

(d) Publie defender, $5,350.—This estimate represents a $250 increase over 
the previous fiscal year. The increase is in personal services. This activity 
‘fmploys a specially trained, long-experienced Samoan. aided by a local typist 
nus contractual arrangements for legal services when required. A cualified 
aiwyer is employed to represent defendants in all criminal cases as well as de- 
fense counsel for the people of American Samoa. Such legal services are pro- 
‘ured from adjoining western Samoa as there are no practicing lawyers in 
American Samoa at present. 


6292-59 
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(e) Public safety and legal affairs, $77,230.—The estimate for fiscal year 194) 
is $77,230, or an increase of $1,080 over that of the previous year. This increag 
consists of minor salary increases in this department. 

As the government’s chief legal officer the attorney general heads this depart. 
ment, which includes responsibility for the public safety division. Under his 
administration are the immigration officer, Samoan chief of police, fire chief 
prison warden, office personnel, and Samoan police and firemen. During the 
fiscal year 1958, 430 complaints were handled of which 161 cases were prose. 
cuted. These resulted in 139 convictions, 11 nolle prosequi’s, and 11 cases were 
annulled. Fifty policemen are attached to the police protection division and 
the local prison had an average census of 30 during the past year. Some of 
the prisoners are assigned to a small prison farm where they grow taro, bread. 
fruit, and bananas to supplement their prison fare. Using a 2-platoon system 
the fire division maintains a 24-hour watch and also furnishes standby fire 
equipment during the biweekly visits of Pan American planes and other visiting 
aircraft. The fire-fighting equipment consists of four fire engines and a single 
two-man pump. It is planned to increase the present fire-fighting from six to 
eight plus the present fire chief, due to an increase in plane and shipping traffie¢ 

(f) Local judicial, $6,250.—For fiscal year 1960 the estimate of $6,250 repre 
sents a $250 increase over the preceding year which is due to a small increase 
in the salary of island judges. 

In addition to the high court, which has territorial jurisdiction throughout 
the islands, there are five district courts; one for Itu’au and Mauputasi counties 
and Swains Island; one for Sua, Vaifanua and Sa’ole counties; one for Leala- 
taua, Leasina, Tualatai, and Tualauta counties; one for Ofu and Olosega counties 
(in Manu’a), and one for Faleasao, Fiti’uta, and Ta’u counties (also in Manv’a) 
and Rose Island. With the exception of the probate divisions of the high 
eourt, Samoan judges sit in all the courts, including the trial and appellate 
divisions of the high court. An appeal may be taken from the district courts 
and the trial and probate divisions of the high court to the appellate division 
of the high court. Each court has a clerk and a marshal. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, the district courts disposed of 274 cases while the 
high court disposed of 305 cases. All four personnel are Samoans with the ex- 
ception of the chief justice and clerk of the high court who are from the United 
States. 

The following is a distribution of the expenses of the Office of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare: 


01 Personal services: 








ee ee ne ee LE te PN eee ree $175, 500 
a a 472, 050 
DE NPNER EA Ne i a ae ee gia 21, 630 
I NONI NN icc naling tailed 669, 180 
a sc te ee a 45, 150 
Raab, RR PRIDE EIT) 000 NN ih ae ane aiemcrmnnennias 11, 300 
a en CCIE NT ig a cs eastd ghee waste chine Mknas Gacknsees eens 55 
eb eNO SUI STII oo i is aces rm cient eeinaas 1, 55 
ee I UN iiss ueaseiiesi dian acnisteisninbsicdoseseaiaietibi 6, 600 
eee eS ae ee a 174, 450 
ITI RO oo ar eS 19, 550 
Na ak a cn hella aia ieee add dia 928, 330 
Grants—Economic and industrial development, $76,500 
Sb) MPOREN ARON OL MO TICUNUMOO 6 oo oo ene ee eco $38, 900 
Se mn TI URNS eS ed Ne 37, 600 
a a 76, 500 


(a) Department of agriculture, $38,900—The fiscal year 1960 estimate is 
$38,900 with a $42,150 decrease from the preceding fiscal year. The position of 
director of agriculture will be suspended for 1 year, saving $8,200; and it was 
found necessary to discontinue the dairy due to the expense and difficulty of 
obtaining milk of a pure quality for local consumption. Merging the dairy and 
farm resulted in an $8,500 saving; $12,000 more was gained through nonrecul- 
rence of terminal leave, travel and transportation of things relative to repatria- 
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tion of contract personnel, and the $13,450 balance is the saving resulting from 
decreased supply and equipment needs. 

The function of this department is to develop, through short and long range 
programs of development and education, the ultimate potential production of 
the agricultural economy. The basic principle of this department is that all ef- 
forts expended must lead to the ultimate good of the Samoan people. Two po- 
sitions in the dairy were discontinued and the remainder of the personnel was 
combined with the experimental farm. The latter concentrates on planting of 
food crops, growing chickens for egg production, and pasturing of approximately 
7) head of cattle. The cattle are to be raised for beef production. The chick- 
ens are being trapnested in order to use the highest producers for further 
breeding. 

(b) Department of local government, $37,600.—The fiscal year 1960 estimate 
of $37,600 shows a $9,200 decrease over that of 1959. The decrease is due to 
suspension of one stateside position. 

The local government of American Samoa is patterened along traditional 
lines. Responsibility for administration of each of the 3 districts, 14 counties, 
and 52 villages, as well as transmitting instructions and information of a gen- 
eral nature to the people through the island officials rests with this activity. 
The heads of Samoan family groups are called matais. They participate in the 
village governing groups or councils, The village mayor (Pulenu’u) and a 
policeman (Leoleo) are appointed through the county chiefs and act as govern- 
ment representatives. 

A county chief presiding over each county who is nominated by the county 
council is approved by the district Governor and then receives an appointment 
from the Governor of American Samoa. The Governor also appoints from the 
ranks of the highest chiefs, upon recommendation of the district councils, a gov- 
ernor for each district, namely the eastern, western, and Manu’a Districts. Vil- 
lage officials generally settle difficulties of a local nature and the local govern- 
ment department aids in settlement of problems of a more complex nature. 

Close liaison is maintained with the Governor's office by island officials through 
the local government department. Field programs of various other departments 
are coordinated here as are plans of the adult education and public information 
division in keeping islanders informed of governmental affairs as well as en- 
couraging them to participate in governmental activities. A greater degree of 
Samoan self-government along traditional lines is thus developed in addition 
to having them gradually begin conforming their customs and traditions with 
the modern way of life overseas. 

The following is the distribution of the expenses of the office of economic and 
industrial development by object classification : 


01 Personal services: 


Or Ce ER UN i ee i rin aaa cs $11, 700 
RA IRNAS URES TRNENNIE UR at ne ena Slade nie Seelam eee 51, 500 
RT CIISTTINA HOT WEE oo on en res acpi oe nee nea 63, 200 
a a a tt as aE ee eine 1, 500 
Re CRUST OaD CRN OO TN i ede nk eee Ripa 
a EE EL ER ET 200 
Te UNG ID TUN ooo oa cteircncanccsnmnbiinccionenentan 450 
07 Other contractual services...__......_.._._..___- ~~ ssl ei te sa aa 1, 500 
Rae SONALI SENOS) (GRNNUD SUD PUU IE U cc ooo ca ee p co cise cca tse slareaeencpptcenss Gusta meaade 9, 250 
Rn NNR oo On ae ea asain ietina de cage ce aibaienoens 400 
PRU Sc cease scissor le eee oh kere aaa ilk ite re 76, 500 
Grants—Operation and maintenance, $550,160 
(a) Communications__-_ pe ce z rls cissag ea tania oop acocesem 
(b) Publie works ete aus tao 480, 160 


Total 550, 160 


(a) Communications, $70,000.—The fiscal year 1960 estimate is $70,000, an 
increase of $23,200 over that of 1959. Seventy-five percent of this increase con- 
ferns personnel; hiring of a radio engineer and terminal leave travel and trans- 
Mrtation of things in connection with repatriation of three contract employees. 
The balance includes $2,200 in supplies required for tube replacement and $3,200 
equipment for replacement of a transmitter and receiver. 
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Communication facilities operate on a 24-hour basis and maintain radio tele. 
graphic circuits connecting American Samoa with relay and terminal stations 
in Hawaii, Fiji, and Western Samoa. The facilities consist of a receiving sta- 
tion and central office, as well as a separate radio material office and transmitter 
building, all located in the Pago Pago Bay area. Air-ground facilities, beacon 
transmitters, and the meteorological office are located at Tafuna Airport. These 
facilities provide government and commercial cable service, ship-to-shore service, 
air-ground en route and control service, meteorological observations for loca] 
and international dissemination, and beacon facilities for radio navigation sery- 
ice. During fiscal year 1958 a total of 21,061 messages containing 559,695 groups 
were sent and received. This represents a traffic increase of 8 percent over the 
preceding year. 

(b) Department of public works, $480,160.—The fiscal year 1960 estimate is 
$480,160, with an increase of $60,910 over fiscal year 1959. This consists of 
$13,250 in personal services, covering six new Samoan positions, terminal leave 
for three contract employees and part-time employment during the year of oe- 
sional help; travel and transportation of things in connection with repatriation 
of contract personnel costs $15,000, and remaining balance of $82,000 is needed 
for additional supplies, mainly fuel for the powerplant to generate electricity 
and materials for deferred maintenance costs which continue to increase. 

The public works department not only provides for maintenance of the 
government’s physical plant and equipment. It handles public utilities sueh 
as electric power, water supply, telephone services, and maintains approximately 
70 miles of road and authorized construction work. Aging government buildings 
that have 712,404 feet of floor space and represent 130 units require continual 
maintenance. These buildings are from 10 to 50 years old, mostly of wood 
frame construction with galvanized sheet-metal roofing. Many of the buildings 
were constructed during World War II as temporary structures. The rapid 
deterioration caused by humid weather necessitates heavy maintenance expendi- 
tures. Revenue from utilities is expected to total $110,000 in fiscal year 1960. 
The funds requested are used entirely for normal maintenance and operation 
of government facilities. 

The following is a distribution of the expenses of the Office of Operations and 
Maintenance by object classification : 


01 Personal services: 








Stateside employees ees i $49, 400 
Samoan employees é 3 ‘ 226, 700 
Terminal leave ; __ Oi 

Total personal services Jee he _. 285, 250 

02 Travel ee ee 
03 Transportation of things capa tba dag aes i ecbotacaiec ce 
04 Communication services 5 ae a ee 
06 Printing and reproduction ; hs aceite 50 
O07 Other contractual services ne in ee 525 
O08 Supplies and materials ae : __. 220, 810 
09 Equipment_- seks Gig a oe 
Total estimate “ ogee : 550, 160 


Grants—General administration, $318,710 


(a) Audit office ein ae usb $11, 900 
(>) Budget and finance ; : 200, 600 
(c) Executive office operations , heen Atel iRise Soe 2 Oa 
(d) Personnel office_____-_- A Sah a Se rack ees Da i A _ 40,310 
(e) Port administration : 5 LS A ee 

Total ____. sats a 


(a) General audit office, $11,900.—The estimate for the 1960 fiscal year is 
$11,900, an increase of $250 over the preceding fiscal year. This increase is 
due to $100 for salary, $50 for supplies, and $100 for office equipment. 

The audit office audits all local government operations and accounts on 4 
year-round basis. Included in the audit are such instrumentalities of the 
Govenrment as Samoan Industries, the Copra Fund, and the Bank of AmericaD 
Samoa. The audit section also conducts investigations of any suspected illegal 
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financial manipulations, cooperates with the Attorney General in the prosecution 
of same. 

(b) Budget and finance, $200,600.—The estimate for the 1960 fiscal year is 
$200,600, a decrease of $28,450 over the preceding year. Saving is due to $16,200 
reduction in equipment needs and nonrecurrence of terminal leave, travel, and 
transportation of household effects as well as not filling one stateside contract 
position. 

The budget and finance department is comprised of nine divisions. It handles 
all financial matters of the Government, including moneys received and disbursed, 
preparations of financial statements and reports, payrolls, the procurement, 
storage and issue of general and medical supplies. Departmental budgets are 
coordinated in this department for approval of the Governor and submitted to the 
Office of Territories for ultimate presentation to Congress after being screened 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Analytical services are supplied to the Governor’s 
office, including compilation of annual and special reports as well as preparation 
of periodic and special publications in collaboration with other departments. 
A program of central control and utilization of nonexpendable property is main- 
tained by this department and the direction of commercial activities of the 
Government. These proprietary interests include a printshop, hotel, and land 
transportation facilities. 

(c) Executive office operations, $9,800.—The estimate for the fiscal year 1960 
is $9,800, an increase of $3,600 over the preceding year. An additional $700 in 
personal services is needed for employment of an additional member of the 
Government House staff; $1,300 increase in contractual services is due to costs 
for the requirements of official functions; $600 in supplies for the purchase of 
needed linen, china, and kitchen items; and $1,000 in equipment for replacement 
of a refrigerator, stove, and electric vacuum cleaner. 

(d) Personnel office, $40,310.—The estimate for fiscal year 1960 is $40,310, an 
increase of $2,360 over the preceding fiscal year. This increase consists of $2,360 
for travel of student trainees to Fiji and Hawaii. 

Specializing in personnel matters, this office handles recruitment and employ- 
ment of all persons and also assists department heads in the handling of per- 
sonnel problems as well as assisting the Governor’s office in regard to changes 
in personnel procedures and programs. The activity handles the medical train- 
ing program which involves sending trainees to the Suva Medical School or other 
areas for training as well as candidates from other local departments. The per- 
sonnel office plans and administers an overall merit system program for the gov- 
ernment, outlines training programs, and coordinates the training activities. 
Travel, transportation of household effects, and housing of all government 
personnel are handled by this office. 

(e) Department of port administration, $56,100.—The estimate for fiscal year 
1960 is $56,100, a decrease of $1,900 over the preceding year. The decrease is 
due to nonrecurrence of travel in connection with contract employee repatriation. 

The primary mission of the department of port administration is to act as a 
coordinating activity on all matters pertaining to the entry and departure in 
American Samoa of all vessels and aircraft; responsibility for the proper appli- 
cation of customs regulations and procedures as set forth in the Code of Ameri- 
can Samoa; berthing assignment of vessels while in port, harbor inspections 
and airport management, servicing and inspection of aids to navigation for 
and on behalf of the U.S. Coast Guard, maintenance of tide gages for U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey as well as providing same with records and daily data. 
The department supplies the Governor’s office with methods, procedures, and 
recommended policies pertaining to the application of customs procedure that 
would give maximum protection to the people of American Samoa against con- 
traband. It also provides the most expedient methods possible for clearing 
passengers on entering and departing from American Samoa; provides qualified 
pilots for vessels requiring same; coordinates and directs all sea rescue opera- 
tions, enforces marine inspections and regulations in American Samoa, main- 
tains all harbor crafts, using some to aid in docking and undocking vessels, 
provides water transportation to coastal villages as needed by the general public 
on a charter basis. The customs division makes assessment and collects import 
and export duties, port and harbor charges, cargo storage and wharfage charges 
and all other charges provided by law to be levied for services rendered. 





The following is a distribution of the expenses of the General Administration 
Office, by object classification : 
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01 Personal services: 
NN. st ee eee Be ee bbe onl Aeeoueek = $49, 610 
BRAIN UO LS Co act eet Seb eb chee ting 125, 650 
Seen EIN ee ee ee ee Ce i cs oe oe 4, 550 
OORT OND)! GOrViees ooo ss Sk ts Le oe 179, 810 
Er Bn ee Ss eee eee maid everiabdiee 14, 700 
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ep? cn ee ee OP WHOB oo oo ct ow i ere enccun ees 1, 500 
oe? PE Retethie POR ERE MOIR RNCUANIIR Se 52 ea ko hn ie cease 1, 000 Lar 
ey ere Wenn UE WET tb ek Ce wel es ceed 21, 400 Da 
fois! Sipernev En TIRE PERI NUR ON 2 os eS ee eke ees cle 43, 15 Cot 
Se rm rs ee ee ree ee oe eee bese bee 52, 900 Cul 
7 Tel 
ny ‘ ap Ele 
RR ee eee eb tet ok id 8 i eg ces ol LE oe 318, 710 Wa 
Eq 
Grants—Construction program a 
Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 1960 = 
; 5 ; % . La 
Sewer system (Fagatogo) - = sees So $8, 800 
Water system (Utulei : boat 8, 000 
Leone electrification __ _ oe " 16, 000 
Public works office relocation : 2 10, 000 Gr 
Reactivation of 2 boilers _-.- é : 3, 000 
Explosion proofing, operating room . $6, 300 |. 
Major repairs, Pago Pago well shaft ; Slog eae 5, 000 
Relocation, machine shop Ss : e Z as 0, 000 luc .cnanncthent 
Relocation, sail and paint shop a ; : : 9,000 |_- 
Metering for water conservation. _- G. 100) 1... stan 
Jet airport construction ; : — $500, 000 
Water resources survey _ -- ivi 4 ; 10, 100 7, 500 
Construction, Anua well No. 1 22, 500 
Rehabilitation, Government buildings : ; ‘ 30, 000 di 
Total construction program. ” 45, 800 45, 800 560, 000 #1 
mr : aN he i 
ti 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM, $560,000—-FISCAL YEAR 1960 Pi 
al 
The following construction projects are included in the estimate of $560,000: al 
Jet airport construction, $500,000 e 
The present airstrip at Tafuna is an old Navy-built strip, coral based and fi 
coral topped, 6,000 feet in length. The Civil Aeronautics Authority has declared ts 
that for planes larger than DC-—4’s the present runway is not suitable, 1 
nor does the approach meet Civil Aeronautics Authority standards. re 
Accordingly, as a vital part of the economic development of the territory and 
% in order to make it more readily accessible by air, it is proposed to construct an ’ 
. airstrip of 9,000 feet in length, capable of handling modern jet commercial B 
planes. The runway is included in the long-range planning of the Civil Aero- h 
nautics Authority and is intended for use by international airlines as a stop e 
between Honolulu and Australia. th 
Based on preliminary plans and designs formulated with the assistance and Dl 
advice of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, it is estimated that the total cost of sy 
the airstrip covering minimum facilities will be $2,543,000. Inasmuch as this af 
project is beyond the economic capabilities of the territory to finance, an ap- 
propriation of $500,000 is required to supplement local funds in the fiscal year of 
1960 to continue the current construction program. A total of $333,565 has been ig 
expended to date from local funds covering the preparation of plans; land and ye 
grade surveys; land clearing; grading and fill test; equipment purchases; coral 0) 
dredging tests; building construction; purchase of rock-crusher equipment, th 
and the rehabilitation of 44 pieces of heavy equipment obtained from surplus. p 
At the end of the fiscal year 1960 it is estimated that the project will be ap- of 
proximately 48 percent completed. Further grants appropriations will be re- 


quested for the fiscal years 1961 and 1962 for the completion of the project. 
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The following statement covers the estimated expenditures for the fiscal 
years 1959 and 1960. 


Airport construction funds 


| Local funds 
| Grants, 1960 |__ 





| 
1959 1960 





Land acquisition: 









Siete SENG. nce oan pabeakasepnretawaidemenaee $5, 600 | Be Gh ccnoe cannes a 
Preis lent Ghum Came a ew cn cn nnsbhn deccocnacassncéleteeucccenacaat Sg ae ee 
RR ORIN See ira rian a aheeae ene tateaiecnntssnnwe Se eae se ae WA WO Weccccaheshede 
NN 2 soa lob ie costae tamiesnteenb te ilaliacanicuncun 100, 000 Be tec ccetesbuuades 
ennTIANNED GRID IN Sr ae eink a abe na paw cmaeneeeh ache oe | 32, 000 | $30, 000 
ee ee 372, 700 |......- ocaelal along eae 
Peer Rant NN eS ee ne ado atecusnmaaal DE NE icine sence De ces 
WINS BUM Ge cos cadpricw eb inssanshandeeuceccenweasenan |------------ 54, 400 18, 000 
INGE BERENS éntinténcuecdnadtvecuerensaobauns ea ee las Mens Secece Wid dal ee 16, 000 
Is rr he Lenniwecinwcuea |-------z------ 18, 000 
EINES. <5 oct ce hindecnan toakvansiningenvaweaderucuyseaae Sscnaeeadanwnen 25, 000 88, 761 
Supervision and administration.........................-.-.-- Eee | 25, 000 40, 000 
Consulting and engineering services............._- Sa ea aa leGciash dene dee 50, 000 47, 810 
DOG cs cccccabcssunbacnccduccwebesedecgibucuecebosuabe | 500, 000 294, 243 258, 571 


SUMMARY 
Local funds: 
PURI iy WRN Ars AS. Ss eke De encedokedwee nud s subweaesa nea ehac edness $333, 565 
BE AtOG SEIT ON, TO0G oo occ cinicu cctandussesacecesoce arin snails acacia Giada ia eae 294, 243 
ees Re CEL... 5... dawciandsapaaedaades aapabudvestunsntsnabiedakelaseeuueers 258, 571 
Grants: 
POE Ceri ereR: THON. 5 ocudsdewas adaSaploedidenuGecsiachaganwtewoiecdatsemuanaaws 500, 000 


Balance required, 1961-62 












Total estimated cost- 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Water resources survey, $7,500.—Ameriean Samoa suffers periodically from 
drought in spite of a heavy annual rainfall. This is caused by insufficient under- 
ground sources of water and inadequate storage facilities for catching and im- 
pounding surface water during periods of heavy rainfall. An expanding popula- 
tion and industrialization are rapidly causing this problem to become critical. 
Previous studies have recommended remedial action based upon a full geological 
and engineering survey. Preliminary work performed during fiscal years 1957 
and 1958 by a U.S. Geological Survey team confirmed the recommendations of the 
earlier studies. 

This project is a continuation of that provided under the same name in the 
fiscal year 1959 budget submission and is the second step of work to be under- 
taken during fiscal years 1959-63 under cooperative agreements with the U.S. 
Geological Survey. This unit will provide for an investigation of surface water 
resources in the western district of Tutuila. 

Anua well No. 1, $22,500.—Under the direction of an engineer from the U.S. 
Geological Survey, a test boring was made on the north shore area of Pago Pago 
Bay in May 1957 in an effort to locate an additional source of water for the 
heavily populated bay area. The boring revealed water-bearing strata that 
could be developed to yield 65,000—85,000 gallons per day. This would require 
the boring of 100-foot laterals out from the main shaft and the installation of a 
pump and a 6-inch pipeline to tie the well into the present water distribution 
system. The project anticipates the drilling of a second well in the same area 
ata later date. 

Rehabilitation of Government buildings, $30,000.—This project is the first step 
ofa rehabilitation program which is designed to arrest the deterioration of ex- 
isting Government installations. All Government buildings are from 30 to 55 
years of age of temporary wartime construction and have been subjected to the 
extreme conditions of a tropical climate. Many of these buildings are nearing 
the end of their useful life and must receive major repairs if their life is to be 
prolonged. There are 130 Government buildings, containing 712,404 square feet 
of floor space. A survey by the Public Works Department during fiscal year 1957 
‘stimated the amount of essential rehabilitation work at $436,000. By the 
tlimination of the use of some Government installations and the construction of 
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some replacement facilities this estimate has been lowered to $196,500. The need 
for immediate preservative action was confirmed by a team from the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, who inspected all Government buildings during January 
1958 while preparing current property controls for the U.S. Navy. 


6. Canton Island administration 





Actual Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 

Subactivity obligations, available, 1960 or 
1958 1959 | decrease (—) 
camellia gli outlast ashen casielandaieal banana aia asinine ante l, 
PCOS. 450025) 2 bcachawsebeee wel $7, 021 $8, 848 $9, 069 +$221 
NR ee Oe Ra anaes 569 365 | 365 tocssssnceee [ 
Other contractual services .............-- 7 1, 591 | 3, 271 og i ee eee 
Supplies and materials_--___._._..-.--- ; 721 | 1, 000 3, BOD. 1s 3 0sccuspns 
Grants, subsidies and contributions... ......-- 391 | 520 SDD |. .n- ns cueees 

—— | -} 

i ais 10, 293 | 14, 004 | 14, 225 +221 
Unobligated balance no longer available -_____- -| cidcnaenee ceed cmesencesendaaieess une 
ELE ee 10, 688 | 14, 004 | 14, 225 +20 





The estimate of $14,225 is an increase of $221. Except for a small increase in 
personal services, it is anticipated that the 1960 expenses will continue at approx- 
imately the same level as for the current year. The funds requested are re- 
quired to finance the obligations of the United States in connection with the 
joint responsibilities imposed under an agreement with Great Britain for the 
joint control of Canton and neighboring islands. 


?. General adminisiration 





Actual Amount Estimate, | Inerease (+) 
Subactivity obligations, | available, 1960 or 
1958 | 1959 decrease (— 
I a sn $247, 075 | $264, 318 $241, 595 —$22, 723 
RON ets coe es . 11, 766 | 17, 300 7-300'|. ee 
Communication services. -....-- pabake ites 8, 245 | 4, 000 6, 000 +2, 000 
Printing and reproduction ay z : 13, 606 | 8, 000 6, 000 | — 2,00 
Other contractual services -....-..--. a 9, 534 5, 000 | C1 
Supplies and materials-_-_-.......--- : 3, 409 2, 200 2, 200 | 
NOONE 2 ee eed ate wcbes 677 600 | OOO to ice 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions -.~.-_--...- 14, 878 14, 905 | 14, 905 | 
Taxes and assessments. ......-..-.-..---.---. 80 400 BOP Nunetasaieie 
| 
Subtotal. __-_-- pea ; 309, 250 316, 723 294, 000 | —22, 723 
Unobligated balance no longer available ______- WIS tes ssa haw 
NE io ec ctecckieddsscssbier eects: 310, 193 316, 723 | 294, 000 | —22, 728 


The estimate of $294,000 is a decrease of $22,723 which is due to the reduction 
of the expenses for the Alaska division as a consequence of the admittance of 
Alaska into the Union as a State. A skeleton force will be retained to administer 
the residual functions relating to the Alaskan insane as well as the current re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the Alaska Railroad. 

The Washington office is charged with the responsibility for the promotion of 
the economic and industrial development of the Territorial and trusteeship areas 
under the jurisdiction of the United States. 


ALASKA 


EXPENSES OF THE GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 


Mr. Kirwan. There is a decrease of $111,460 since it will no longer 
be necessary to appropriate for the expenses of the Governor's office 
under Alaska statehood. 

What progress is the new State making in assuming its new respon- 
sibilities ? 
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Mr. Laust. Mr. Chairman, we have carried through on the provi- 
sions of the Statehood Act, and just 3 days ago the legislature met 
for the first time. They have a tremendous responsibility, of course, in 
assuming many responsibilities that. we had ourselves originally. 

[ think they will make very good progress. 


VirGcin IsLANDS 


COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE 


[ note there is an increase of $180,000 which is proposed to establish 
a comptroller’s office in the Virgin Islands. 

Please explain the need for this function, 

Mr. Laust. Mr. Chairman, under the provisions of Public Law 517 
of the 83d Congress, the Congress provided for the estublishment of 
the Office, and it also provided that the funds for the operation of the 
Office would be provided by the Virgin Islands Government. We 
have had some little difficulty in having sufficient funds appropriated 
for the activity and have felt, since the enactment of Public Law 517, 
that the responsibility is completely a Federal responsibility and we 
should not call upon the local government to bear the expenses. 

This view is shared by the General Accounting Office, and they have 
many times in the past recommended that it be assumed as a Federal 
responsibility and out of appropriated funds by the Congress. 

Mr. Kirwan. How large a staff is planned ? 

Mr. Lavst. It runs in numbers to about 25 people. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you please insert into the record a breakdown of 
those positions, and the nature of the staff which you will have? 

Mr. Laust. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT COMPTROLLER, VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Positions estimated for fiscal year 1960 


Government comptroller Editorial clerk 

Attorney-adviser Control clerk (2) 

Tax adviser Audit clerk (4) 

Administrative assistant Accounting clerk (3) 

Supervisory auditor Clerk-stenographer 

Secretary to comptroller Chauffeur-messenger (hourly rates) 
Auditor in charge (5) Custodial worker (hourly rates) 


Secretary 
XY 
GUAM 


Mr. Kirwan. What isthe current situation on Guam ¢ 

Mr. Laust. In what respect, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kirwan. In general. 

Mr. Lavust. W ell, we seem to be making progress in Guam. The 
legislature is now in session and, unfortunately, the Governor was 
not able to leave the islands to come to these hearings, but he ex- 
pressed his deep regrets in that respect. I think there the economic 
activity has increased; their capital improvements program is going 
along at a good rate. "Of course, they have a lot of schools to build. 
They have a beautiful hospital just completed a few years ago. 

Mr. Kirwan. Our relationships with the islanders are good ? 

Mr. Laust. Oh, yes; we get along fine. 
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AMERICAN SAMOA 





Mr. Kirwan. A total of $1,849,550 is budgeted for American Samoa, 


an increase of $537,525. 
CONSTRUCTION OF JET AIRPORT 


The major item is $500,000 to continue construction of a jet airport, 

Will you please describe the type airport which is planned? 

Mr. Lausr. Mr. Chairman, the Governor of American Samoa is 
here, Governor Coleman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have a seat, Governor, and describe the type of air- 
port, what it will cost, and the Federal share involved. 

Governor Coteman. Mr. Chairman, the airport is designed to take 

care of the latest jet commercial airliners. It is designed to have a 
length of at least 9.000 feet. 

Mr. Kirwan. 9,000 feet? 

Governor CoLEMAN. Yes, sir; that is right; and it is going to be 
what we call a bare minimum jet field to induce the Pan American 
and Quantas to come into the area. It will cost about $3 million to 
put the airport there. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the Federal cost ? 

Governor Coteman. The Federal cost will be about $2 million. 

Mr. Krrwan. Will you be able to use all this $500,000 to continue 
construction during 1960? 

Governor CoLEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. Youcan use it all? 

Governor CoLEMAN. We can use it all, sir. We are going to build 
the airfield ourselves. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are the wages paid labor satisfactory ? 

Governor CoLEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is work for many of the natives over there? 

Governor CoLtEMAN. Yes, sir. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have school facilities available for all of the 
children ? 

Governor Coteman. We have school facilities adequate within the 
means that we have to take care of the children. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have fairly good schools ? 

Governor Coteman. They are pretty good schools. We are con- 
stantly attempting to improve the standards. Most of our teachers 
are Samoan teachers. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is good. 

Governor CotemMAN. Most of their education, or all of their educa- 
tion, has been local. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is good. 

Are the schools themselves in satisfactory condition ? 

Governor CotmmMan. Yes, sir. The people themselves will do their 
part, and are building public grade schools themselves. 

They are borrowing money ‘from the bank. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad to hear that. So you believe you are going 
to have good school facilities: ;isthat right ? 
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Governor CoLEMAN. Well, we hope to have good schools. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am asking the question because on my first trip 
to the Virgin Islands the school they had down there was a structure 
which had been used for slave quarters in about 1790. 

Until they got this new one recently they were using these old slave 
quarters. I believe you now have a better school than they had at 
the time of my first trip there? 

Governor CoLtEMAN. Yes, sir; I think our schools are better. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Well, I hope so. What percentage of the children 
are in school ? 

Governor Coteman. About 60 percent of the students, or of the 
people, for instance, are under the age of 18, and I would say about 
6,700 are students. Our educational facilities, because of the con- 
stant increase in population, are being strained. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say 60 percent of them are children ? 

Governor CoLemMaANn. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Under 18? 

Do they not live to an old age over there ? 

Governor Coteman. They do, but lately we have had people living 
to older age since we have improved the medical care—— 


MEDICAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. You have improved the medical care and they are 
healthier and living longer ? 

Governor CoteMAN. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is what I am interested in, and I know every- 
one on the committee is interested in adequate education and health. 

I hope they are receiving a pretty fair standard of living for it 
is our responsibility to look after these islands. 

Mr. Kirwan. They must have good medical care, good schools, and 
a good place in which to live. 

Governor CoLEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are doing a good job there, and I am glad to 
know the natives and the Americans are both doing well. 

Governor CoLEMAN. Yes, sir; we are doing our best, sir. 


ALASKA Division oF WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Mr. Kirwan. Does the decrease in your office, Mr. Lausi, of $22,723 
in the Alaska Division result from the decreased workload under 
Alaska statehood ¢ 

Mr. Laust. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. What about the staff which will be retained ¢ 

Mr. Laust. We will eventually abolish the Division and reduce 
our expenses in that Division by the $22,725 that. is mentioned there. 
We will retain two or three people and distribute them in other offices 
that have an excess workload, you might say. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are going to abolish it, then ? 

— Laust. Yes, sir; we will abolish it because Alaska is no longer 
a Llerritory. 


wom ac. 





Mr. Kirwan. Please put into the record a statement of the number 
of positions and funds available to this Division in both 1959 and 1960 
fiscal years. 

Mr. Laust. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Alaska division staff 


Fiscal year Number of Funds available 
positions 


1959 (actual) _..-.--- | 6 | $34,834. 
1960 (proposed) _..........-- ‘ ; None | No funds are included in the 1960 estimates for 
the operation of this Division. 


Trust Terrirory oF THE Paciric ISLANDS 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1940 estimate 


Program by activities 
1. High commissioner’s office ss $67, 200 $67, 200 
2. Judiciary -.....- ; caepeemhink ; 7 "36, 888 57, 800 67, 800 
R Gee os st é ee see : 6, 035, 500 4, 750, 000 5, 090, 000 


Total obligations eS aS k 6, 148, 744 4, 875, 000 | 5, 225, 000 
Financing 
Unobligated balance no longer available 1, 256 


New obligational authority - -- athe a », 150, 000 4, 875, 000 


Object classification 
a ; ; i | 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 
| 


‘ = |- 
Total number of permanent positions 296 284 
Full time equivalent of all other positions_-- 6 | 7 
Average number of all employees _- ee : 229 | 286 
Number of employees at end of year- - : 265 | 279 | 


Average GS grade and salary .-----| 8.3 $5,672|] 8.2 $6,349 | 
Average salary of ungraded positions 6 $5, 363 | $5, 596 | 


01 Personal services | 
Permanent positions. - - < . $1,315,481 | $1, 702,934 
Positions other than permanent : = 2, 303 15, 000 | 
Other personal services : 305, 175 | 388, 481 


Total personal services -.- , 632, 959 | 2, 106, 
Deduct amount for Federal e anys es paid from grant 
to trust territory -. ae on , 539, 345 1, 999, 


Net personal services Cah Mar ane 93, 614 106, 92 
Travel.--- as Meera , 512 7, 085 
Transportation of things ; ‘ : . 661 
Communication services - --- see 132 | 250 | 
Rents and utility services__.-.__-_-- A ‘ i 066 550 | 
Printing and reproduction ee Bale eee ; os 100 | 
Other contractual services el aint ‘ z 67 | , 350 | 
Supplies and materials-__- z peietin 2, 278 | , 945 
Equipment--_-__-_- 3 eee 384 2, 150 
Grants, subsidies. and contributions - : 6, 039, 005 4, 754, 500 | 
Taxes and assessments.____._...--..----------- ae 25 | 50 | 


Total obligations.__. Mae ete 875, 000 | 


Mr. Kirwan. The next matter for the consideration of the subcom- 
mittee is the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
Mr. Lavusr. We have Mr. Nucker with us, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a statement which you desire to make, 
Mr. Nucker ? 

Mr. Nucxer. Yes, sir; I do have a very brief statement, Mr. Con- 
gressman, which I should like to present. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Nucxer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to appear once again before this committee to — the 
adont tary needs of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islanc Our 
total request is for $5,225,000, of which $4,240,000 is for operation and 
maintenance purposes, $850, 600 for our continuing construction pro- 
gram, and $135,000 for the High Commissioner’s office and the 
judici lary. 

This request is $350,000 more than the adjusted appropriation for 
fiscal year 1959. The increase is sorely needed to cover increased 
wages for Micronesians and to offset losses in revenue which resulted 
from typhoon damage of January 1958. 

In addition to our normal appropriation for fiscal year 1958 this 
committee approved $1,350,000 for relief and rehabilitation work 
which became necessary in the wake of last year’s typhoon. I think 
the committee will be interested to know that by reason of the approval 
of these funds suffering in this area has been kept at a minimum and 
we have been able to provide adequate food, clothing, shelter, health, 
and logistic services to the stricken islands. 

Within the next 60 days, approximately $1 million of the $1,350,000 
will have been obligated. It is anticipated that an additional $200,000 
will be obligated by June 30,1959. Thus, we will have approximately 
$170,000 for future use. The Micronesians have cooperated and have 
worked extremely hard in the program of rehabilitation of their 
islands. Recovery will be slow because of the time required for new 
trees to grow to the production stage. 

There have been no major changes in our program during the past 
year and the money requested for fiscal year 1960 is based upon a con- 
tinuation of the programs as they now are developing. 

I shall be pleased to try to answer any questions and to provide any 
information desired by this committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. I note your request in connection with this appro- 
priation item is for $5,995,000. This is an increase of $350,000 over 
1959. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


At this point in the record we will insert pages 49 through 80, 84 
through 86, and 91 through 95. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


Two international documents, the Charter of the United Nations and the 
trusteeship agreement, set forth certain objectives for the administration of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. In summary these objectives are: 

(1) To insure that the trust territory shall play its part in the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 

(2) To foster the development of political institutions suited to the trust 
territory and to promote the development of the inhabitants toward self- 
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government or independence as may be appropriate to the trust territory 
and its peoples and the freely expressed wishes of the people. 

(3) To promote the economic advancement and self-sufficiency of the 
inhabitants. 

(4) To promote the social advancement of the inhabitants. 

(5) To promote the educational advancement of the inhabitants. 

(6) To encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental freedom 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion, and to en- 
courage recognition of the interdependency of the peoples of the world. 

In carrying out the foregoing, the objective of the Department of the Interior 
is to bring about an orderly and progressive development that will be soundly 
based on acceptance and participation by the people and on the economie poten- 
tial of the territory. 

Based on current operations and the anticipated activity during the budget 
year, the revolving fund for making loans to locally owned private trading 
enterprises should be continued during 1960. 

Significant progress was made in political development. A new district 
congress was established at Truk on an elective basis. In addition, nine 
municipalities were given charters defining their organization, functions, and 
obligations. Actions of legislative bodies in the districts showed an increased 
awareness of governmental responsibility. 

Much of the attention in agriculture was directed to rehabilitation work on 
the islands that had been hit by the four typhoons that swept through the trust 
territory during a period of 8 months beginning in October 1957, work in other 
aspects of agriculture continued, however, under an expanded program. Copra 
production in areas not affected by the typhoons was up. Continued attention 
was given to the local trading companies and to handicraft production. 

Medically, facilities were increased by the addition of two field hospitals on 
outlying islands. Micronesian medical practitioners demonstrated their in- 
creasing competence in carrying on public health programs and were given 
additional training and responsibility. 

Education continued to improve in both facilities and instruction. New 
elementary schools were added by various local communities and construction 
continued on the new plant for the Pacific Islands central school. Teacher 
training and work on textbooks continued and adult education was stimulated. 
Increased opportunities for advanced education were provided by additional 
scholarships. 

Other accomplishments included improvement in transportation through the 
new fieldtrip ship, settlement of additional land and other claims, revision 
of the Micronesian title and pay plan, and the completion of various construc- 
tion projects. 


Appropriation adjusted 1958 
Appropriation 1959_____ _ ; os 
Supplemental appropriation 1959 ____- ; . 


$6, 150, 000 
4, 715, 000 





Total appropriation 1959___________ Bi laa ssi tis ae he ge 4, 715, 000 
Adjustment for anticipated pay act supplemental (Public Law 
ee) cet ee: Si eubacteria eas el a Se tele 160, 000 
masceea Bnnmpriation 1050... 23.553... -c6.cu2sn- nee 4, 875, 000 
SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1960 
Judiciary : 
To provide for a grade increase for the chief justice, and a new 
secretarial position. Also to cover increases in the cost of 
travel, and supplies and materiais.__......=......_.._.... +10, 000 
Grants: 
To provide for an increase in wages for Micronesians not covered 
by the classified act and to offset reduced revenues due to the 
typhoon damage_______ DS i ec ta ape +e +340, 000 
Net change, 1960________ SoA Seas IE ay iia ht cies Dats Si +350, 000 








Fe Da | RA eR ee ee 5, 225, 000 
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Analysis by activities 











| 
Actual | Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity obligations, available, 1960 | or 
| 1958 1959 ! decrease (—) 
| 

—_ sig sci i | tenant eacifapieitals iaachpigeat asia arate eel 
|, High Commissioner’s office -- a $56, 356 $67, 200 | $67, 200 | . 
9. Judiciary..---- é 56, 888 | 57, 800 | 67, 800 | +$10, 000 
3. Grants - semi : 6, 035, 500 | 4, 750, 000 5, 090, 000 +340, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available - 1, 256 | ent 
Appropriation. --_- : | 6, 150, 000 4, 875, 000 5, 225, 000 | +350, 000 


1 Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases. 


The total estimate for operation and construction in the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands for the fiscal year 1960 is $6,725,000. An appropriation of 
$5,225,000 is requested herein to cover the estimated costs of the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office, judiciary, and grant funds necessary to supplement local revenues. 
The balance of the costs will be financed from the revenues which it is estimated 
will amount to $1,500,000. The estimated obligations are distributed as follows: 


——$——$—$——————— — —— —_—___- — 





Operating |Construction Total 
costs 

—_ $$ _ —— a 
7h Commissioner’s office. -__-- ea $67, 200 erated $67, 200 
idiciary a Sivisbieeie 67, 800 67, 800 
Rota... ' ara ieiwonr ais ose * | 112, 000 $15, 000 | 127, 000 
Palau. : i 634, 000 | 174, 000 808, 000 
Yap... . : e 369, 000 | 120, 000 489, 000 
Truk ‘ : ‘. 744, 000 241, 000 985, 000 
Ponape s Es ee 539, 000 165, 000 704, 000 
Marshalls - - é ss cainaiia inlaw ‘ ‘a 579, 000 135, 000 714, 000 
Headquarters __ - hisecaaia nina ; 2, 763, 000 2, 763, 000 
Total cost of government_._. 5, 875, 000 850, 000 6, 725, 000 
Deduct estimated revenues. ------ —1, 500, 000 a —1, 500, 000 
Total appropriation requested - - - toe ig ase 4, 375, 000 | 850, 000 5, 225, 000 


Congress appropriated $4,715,000 for 1959, and it is proposed to submit a sup- 
plemental request to cover pay increases amounting to $160,000, a total of 
$4,875,000 required in appropriated funds, for the administration and operation of 
the trust territory. These funds permit the conduct of programs affecting public 
health, education, and public works, in addition to the administrative, legal, 
personnel, and finance activities. The funds requested for fiscal year 1960 will 
permit continuation of these programs. 


z 
¢ 
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Statement of estimated revenue by source and application 








—_——____— — — —_— acme 









l 
| Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
| 1958 1959 | 1960 
; } 
Public health department: Medical and dental fees. $48, 889 $45, 000 $48, 000 
Public works department operation and maintenance: ag 
Building and dwelling rental _- 85, 228 84, 000 | 84, 000 
Rental, equipment, etc_ -- 24, 532 | | 25, 000 
Service credits 7, 138 1,000 | 5, 000 
Utility charges_._- 17, 997 | 12,000 | 18, 000 
Cargo handling and miscellaneous. . .- 47, 526 54, 000 54, 000 














Total. 182, 421 151, 000 
Communications: Radio dispatch revenue 36, 406 30, 000 30, 000 


Agriculture department: Sale of agricultural products 7, 903 5, 000 7, 00 
Transportation services: Freight and passenger revenues | 

Sea transportation _- 681, 282 600, 000 680, 000 

Air transportation . - 78, 120 50, 000 60, 000 

Total 759, 402 650, 000 740, 000 


Miscellaneous territory-wide activities: 














Sale of petroleum products 175, 000 
Stevedoring --- Petia h Wines a gre ; 99, 467 85, 000 89, 000 
Total....- : ne aeaees 7 99, 467 260, 000 89, 000 





General revenues’ 










Internal revenue 6, 951 55, 000 | 55, 000 
Copra processing tax 228, 366 225, 000 225, 000 
Cigarette tax_. ; 43, 242 40, 000 40, 000 
Licenses, fines, and forfeitures____- 2, 442 5, 000 5, 000 
Trochus royalties : | 4,72 2, 000 4, 000 
Interest ___ : : me . 18, 708 10, 000 | 14, 000 
Miscellaneous, not classified __- en at 4, 805 4,000 | 4, 000 
Recovery of reimbursable costs from other agencies 3 2 


Total 






Class C revenues 
Scrap sales, miscellaneous 
Sales of trust territory property 


Total. 









Grand total.__ 

























Note the item “Sales of Petroleum Products” above. This item did not gene 
rate any revenue in fiscal year 1958, and will not in the future; for the reason 
that this was really a reimbursable account where the trust territory furnished 
the local trading companies oil from our stocks at landed cost to us and charged 
them for it. This has been changed and the oil for the local trading companies 
does not appear on our records as a revenue collection. 


NONAPPLICABLE COLLECTIONS 





The following collections were made in fiscal year 1958, but are not applicable 
to our revenue accounts for use for trust territory activities. Ship salvage 
funds are available only for settlement of contractual-type indebtedness of Japan 
to trust territory residents for claims in accordance with Interior letter of May 
10, 1956. The amount shown for ship salvage scrap sales is the gross col- 
lection, and operating expense to the trust territory are to be deducted. The 
operating expenses to the trust territory for fiscal year 1958 were $7,275.40, and 
less than $12,000 will therefore be available for payment of claims. The present 
ship salvage scrap operation has been completed, and it appears unlikely that 
there will be any future operations or collections for such activities. 

The Micronesian Metals & Equipment Co. damaged roads at Rota to the 
extent of $15,000. The roads they damaged are being repaired and the cost 
thereof paid with the $15,000 they had deposited with the trust territory. This 
item was a separate transaction and is accounted for apart from our normal 
revenues, as the Micronesian Metal & Equipment Co. would normally have re- 
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paired the roads with their own personnel and no account would have appeared 
in our records. 


| Actual 1958 |Estimate 1959) Estimate 1960 


Ship salvage scrap sales. -- 
Micro metals deposit 


Total.....-. ted — 34,146 


It is not anticipated that these items will appear in the future. 


1. High Commiss‘oner’s office 


Actual Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity obligations, available, 1960 or 
1958 1959 decrease (—) 


Personal services. $44, 984 $55, 106 
Travel 5, 878 5, 794 
Transportation of things = 108 50 
Communication services ; 131 | 200 
Rents and utility services _-. on , 066 300 | 
Printing and reproduction ___---- a ; 50 | 
Other contractual services oie : 3 ' 750 | 
Supplies and materials ‘ Seat , 873 , 200 
Equipment ” oa 156 950 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions _._- 2, 160 2, 800 | 


Subtotal. - 56, 356 7, 200 
Unobligated balance no longer available... _. —- 144 


Allotment... .- dasah : .| 56, 500 | 67, 200 


The estimate of $67,200 is the same as for 1959. 

The High Commissioner is responsible to the Department of the Interior 
for the administration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. The 
efficient operation of this activity necessitates trips by the High Commissioner 
and the Deputy High Commissioner to Washington, D.C. and to the United 
Nations in New York, as well as to various districts which comprise the trust 
territory. The Office of the High Commissioner is composed of the High Com- 
missioner, the Deputy High Commissioner, and their respective secretaries. 
The base salaries of these employees are supplemented by a 25 percent post 
differential which is authorized for that area. 


2. Judiciary 


f 


} Actual Amount Estimate, | Increase (+ 
Subactivity | obligations, available, 1960 or 
1958 1959 decrease 


Personal services ‘. $48, 630 $51, 814 | $56, 475 +$4, 66! 
Travel “a ‘i 5, 634 1, 291 5, 000 +3, 709 
Transportation of things 55% 50 | 
Communication services ; 50 
Rents and utility services p és 250 
Printing and reproduction 50 
Other contractual service 7 60L 
Supplies and materials 745 
Equipment ne 2: 1, 200 
ts, subsidies, and contributions , 345 , 700 
s and assessments f 50 


Subtotal . — 57, 800 67, 800 +-10, OOU 
Unobligated balance no longer available___- ‘ apieebieaeiie 


Allotment ad J 4 i. | 57, 800 67, 800 +10, 000 
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The estimate of $67,800 is an increase of $10,000 consisting of: A grade in- 
crease for the Chief Justice, and a new secretarial position which is believed to 
be absolutely essential. Increases are also included to cover estimated costs 
of travel, supplies, and materials. 

The High Court of the trust territory consists of appellate and trial divisions, 
In each district there is a court having original jurisdiction in all civil cases 
where the amount or value of the property involved does not exceed $1,000, ex- 
cept admiralty and maritime matters, and the adjudication of title to land or 
any interest therein; also in all criminal cases where the maximum punishment 
may not exceed a fine of $1,000 or imprisonment for 1 year, or both. 


3. Grants 





Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 

Subactivity available, available, 1960 or 
1958 1959 decrease (—) 
(a) Health, education, and other services $1, 580, 465 $1, 620, 000 $1, 821, 000 +-$201, 009 
b) Operation and maintenance 1, 495 1, 400, 000 1, 489, 000 +89, 000 
(c) Transportation services 1, 552, 257 1, 333, 000 1, 382, 000 +-49 000 
(d) General administration __- 899, 025 925, 000 1, 048, 000 | +123, 000 
(e) Construction 900, 000 900, 000 850, 000 — 50, 000 
(f) Typhoon damage 1, 350, 000 =n sii 
Total cost of Government 7,777, 363 6,178, 000 | 6, 590, 000 | +412, 000 
Revenues and carryover applied 1, 741, 863 —1, 578, 000 —1, 500, 000 | +78, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increas« ; 150, 000 — 150, 000 
Total 6, 035, 500 4, 750, 000 5, 090, 000 +340, 000 


(A) HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND OTHER SERVICES 


The estimate of $1,821,000 is an increase of $201,000 to cover additional costs 
of operating 6 hospitals and 2 leprosaria; 155 public elementary and 6 inter- 
mediate schools as well as a small central high school at Turk; economic and 
political development, and legal and public safety. 


Public Heath Department, $617,000 


Hospitals, $413,000.—There are six hospitals operated by the trust territory, 
one at each of the six district centers, and three small leprosaria at Yap, Truk, 
and Ponape. Only the Yap hospital has an American physician, all the others 
are operated with a Micronesian medical practitioner in charge. Each hospital 
except Rota has an American hospital administrator. It is planned to replace, 
gradually, the American hospital administrators with Micronesians, as has been 
done with the American physicians. During 1960, it may be possible to replace 
one of the American hospital administrators. This will be a long-range program. 
There are 235 Micronesian employees, medical practitioners, dental practitioners, 
nurses, nurses aids, laboratory technicians, helpers, clerks, ete. The average 
number of patients is 300, including leper patients. Cost of meals averages 75 
cents per day per patient, exclusive of surplus Department of Agriculture foods. 
Part of the cost of this activity has been transferred to public health administra- 
tion, i. e., the dental officer and assistant director of public health, as we now 
have only one American hospital physician instead of five. 

Field medical services, $60,000.—There are 105 dispensaries and substations 
maintained for the Micronesian people on outer islands and villages. Medicines 
and other supplies are furnished from the stocks at the district hospitals. These 
dispensaries are manned by 123 Micronesian medical practitioners, nurses, aids, 
helpers, ete. Some of these work only part time. The number of cases treated 
per year at the dispensaries and substations is approximately 55,000. As they 
become more health conscious, more calls are made to the dispensaries. The 
estimate of $60,000 covers only the wages of the 123 Micronesians employed on 
this program. 

Sanitation, $35,000.—There are 1 American sanitarian and 24 Micronesians 
employed in this activity. From three to five Micronesians in each district who 
have been thoroughly trained make regular inspections throughout the various 
islands and villages wherever the field trips are made. They advise and assist 
the people in maintaining their villages and houses in a sanitary manner, and 
sometimes provide the necessary insecticides and other items to keep down 
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yermin. This part of the program has become increasingly important and 
necessary, and more supplies are needed, and they cost more. 

Medical education and training, $40,000.—A primary policy in public health is 
to train Micronesians for public health services. Considerable progress is being 
made in training Micronesians to take over the medical work in the trust territory 
and it is hoped that within a few years we will be able to replace all the 
American hospital administrators with Micronesians. All except one hospital 
now has a Micronesia medical practitioner in charge. There are two levels of 
training recognized—one leading to medical and dental practitioner, and the 
other to auxiliary services such as nurse, technician, pharmacist, sanitarian, and 
health aid. Approximately ‘ 25 trainees for the auxiliary services are trained 
at various points in the territory. <A nurses’ training school is in operation at 
Palau. Four medical students are in training at hospitals in Hawaii and there 
will be seven at Suva, and there are two nurses in training at hospitals in Hawaii. 
This program, though growing in cost, is proving its worth. 

Administrative expenses, $69,000.—The medical administrative staff consists 
of the director of public health, assistant director of public health, dental officer 
medical statistician and two clerical employees. As we no longer have Americ an 
physicians at most of the hospitals, it was necessary to establish the position of 
assistant director of public health, and the position is occupied by the former 
medical officer at the Palau hospital. Also, the dental officer was formerly 
shown under “Hospitals,” but as his duties are administration of the dental 
program, the position has been changed to this activity. In addition to the 
American staff, there are five Micronesian employees. 


Education department 


The estimate of $543,000 is a net increase of $83,000 for the following: 

Pacific Islands Central School, $107,000.—The new PICS plant, now under 
onstruction at Ponape, will be ready for occupancy in September 1959. It is ex- 
pected that the enrollment will increase from 150 to about 200. Two additional 
American teachers and three additional Micronesian employees will be required. 
Meal costs for PICS students in previous budgets have been distributed to various 
activities ¢s the students were fed at the central dining room at Truk, and the 
entire cost of operating the central dining room as so distributed. Actually, this 
handling somewhat distorted the picture. At Ponape the students will have 
their own dining facilities. Meals are based on 300 days per year at 87 cents 
per day per student, and about 150 of the students whose homes are on other is- 
lands will be subsisted. Because certain commodities such as rice, flour, and 
milk are received from the Department of Agriculture, the meal cost is low. 

District school systems—The school system of each district consists of ele- 
mentary schools on every island where there are children; one intermediate 
school at district headquarters, and adult education at the district centers and 
ithe municipalities. There is also a new intermediate school on the island of 
Kusaie in the Ponape district. The administration and operation afforded by 
Trust Territory services all three branches. Both American and Micronesian 
staff serve all three, and supplies are shared among them on the basis of need. 

The elementary schools provide universal education for all children between 
the ages of 8 and 14. The intermediate school is,a boarding school where,the se- 
lected graduates of the 6-year elementary school come for 8 more years of com- 
bined general and special education. For budgetary purposes, the two are shown 
48 separate entities. Adult education is conducted both through formal class- 
room procedures as well as through the more informal aspects of fundamental 
education. 

From the standpoint of administration and operation, the three are closely 
articulated. Both Micronesian and American staff service all three. Supplies 
ire shared among them on the basis of need. In other words, we are attempting 
‘0 break down the separation and distinction existing between the intermediate 

vhool and the several elementary schools in each district, a distinction which 
‘aused Micronesians to refer to elementary schools as Micronesian schools and 
the intermediate school as the American school. 

Intermediate schools, $215,000.—There are approximately 700 students in the 
intermediate schools, three-quarters of whom are males. There are from 2 to 
+American teacher-trainers in each district, in addition to 45 Micronesian teach- 
‘rs in all districts who are supervised by the Americans. In many cases the 
duties of these alternate between the intermediate and elementary schools. 
There are also'10 Micronesian-clerks and helpers: Most of the students at the 
Mermediate schools are supplied with food and lodging as their homes are on the 
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outlying islands or away from the district center. The cost of this subsisteng 
to the Government is approximately $60,000 as food supplies are in some Cages 
sent in by parents of students from outer islands, and the students living at the 
district headquarters eat most of their meals at home. Also, the meal cost is 
kept down because certain surplus commodities such as rice, flour, and milk are 
received from the Department of Agriculture at no cost. 

Elementary schools, $142,000.—The elementary schools are operated and main. 
tained mostly by the Micronesians themselves. The trust territory has an 
American education administrator and one or two American teacher-trainers at 
each district center except at Rota. In the Marshalls, the educational admin. 
istrator is a Micronesian. However, during part of 1959, he will be away taking 
advanced training on the mainland. There are 25 Micronesians employed as 
clerks and in other capacities. All the Micronesian teachers are paid by the 
Micronesians from taxes they themselves collect locally from their people, with 
the exception of Rota where the trust territory pay one-half the salaries of the 
four Micronesian teachers. In some districts, there is a Micronesian tax on 
all imports except food. In others, there is a tax on copra processed for export. 
These taxes are used to pay the salaries of the Micronesian teachers. 

There are 155 public elementary schools in the territory, with an enroliment 
of about 7,700. There are approximately 315 Micronesian teachers. 

Special training, $59,000.—During the past few years this program has been 
expanded so that for 1960 we will have 30 scholarships, at a cost of about $1,600 
each, for training of Micronesians in schools in the Hawaiian Islands and in 
Guam. Also, three special scholarships for further advanced training either in 
Hawaii or on the mainland. Also, transportation for 14 students amounting to 
about $1,800 is provided for trust territory students privately sponsored, but 
whose training, as judged by the district scholarship committees, will contribute 
to the future development of their districts. This program is proving its worth, 
for as they return to the trust territory, they are employed in various capacities 
and in some cases are taking the places of Americans. It is expected that much 
more of this will happen as time goes on. A part-time American adviser for the 
students is employed in Hawaii. Also, students are at times given some financial 
assistance in order that they may devote as much time as possible to their 
studies. 

Administrative expenses, $20,000.—Only the salaries and expenses of the office 
of the director of education, estimated at $17,800 and $2,200, respectively, are 
included under this activity. 




























Economic and political development 


The estimate of $488,000 is a net increase of $33,000 for the following: 

Anthropology, $48,000.—Under this program are employed a staff anthropol- 
ogist and his secretary, and two American and five Micronesian assistants in 
the field. This staff possess expert, detailed familiarity with the language, 
customs, attitudes, and the current trends of thought of the many Micronesian 
groups within the territory. It is charged with the responsibility of transmit- 
ting and interpreting these facts to other members of the administration as 
needs arise. It is further expected to continually review administration poli- 
cies and programs in terms of this knowledge so that they may be of maximum 
benefit to the Micronesians and result in a minimum of disorganization in 
their societies. 

Land and claims settlement, $107,000.—This program was kept at a low level 
in 1958 and 1959 for budgetary reasons but this is an important program and 
must be completed as rapidly as possible. There are eight Americans employed 
under this program, four land law examiners and four surveyors, under the 
general direction of the Attorney General. One position formerly occupied 
by an American is now occupied by a Micronesian. The determination and 
survey of the boundaries of government property is continuing. Title to lands 
claimed by previous administrations, including public domain; that is, com- 
prised of all lands not in actual use by inhabitants, is considered to devolve 
to the present government of the trust territory. Much of this land is being 
returned to the original owners to rectify inequities, or is being distributed to 
new Owners under the homestead laws. This program will decline in future 
years as claims are settled. 

Agriculture and fisheries, $293,000.—This program is provided to assist the 
Micronesians to make the best use of their natural resources. The principal 
erops are coconuts, taro, arrowroot, yams, tapioca, breadfruit, pandanus, and 
bananas. Cacao and other crops are being started, but the greatest effort is 
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the developing of subsistence crops. Work is being done to encourage increased 
production from coconut trees and to replace as many trees as possible which 
are now close to the end of their bearing period. Steps to combat the rhinoc- 
eros beetle are being continued, by removal of Vast numbers of old coconut 
stumps and the collection and destruction of grubs. 

The staff for this program consists of a director of agriculture and fisheries, 
secretary, entomologist, cacao specialist, fishery specialist, and 10 agriculturists 
in the field. There are also 95 Micronesian employees in this program. 

Special projects, $40,000.—This activity consists of three agricultural and 
fisheries development projects: Beetle control, cacao development, and fisheries 
development. American supervision will be supplied by the various agriculture 
and fisheries staff members. ‘The beetle control project is in the Palau Islands 
where the rhinoceros beetle wiped out practically all coconut trees, and the 
eradication of the beetle is continuing so new plantings of coconuts can be estab- 
lished. The cacao development project is at Ponape and the work consists of 
developing plantings of cacao, and this will provide a new cash crop for the 
Micronesians. The fisheries development project is at Palau, and is being given 
increased attention in order to develop the fishing industry as a source of 
income for the Micronesians. The Kili and Ujelang Islands are in the Marshalls 
and an effort is being made to better develop the subsistence crops. 

During 1960 no Americans will be specifically charged to these projects, but as 
stated above, supervision will be by the American staff. 

Legal and public safety, $173,000.—This activity includes four sections. There 
are six American employees, the attorney general, his assistant and secretary, 
the district attorney, the public defender, and the director of public safety. 
There are 133 Micronesians, of whom 9 are assistant public defenders and 124 
are constabularymen. Of the 1,669 cases prosecuted in the various courts during 
last year, 1,350 resulted in convictions and 319 in acquittals, Most of the cases 
are misdemeanors. The high court handled 63 cases, district courts 644, and 
community courts 962. 


(B) OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The estimate of $1,489,000 is an increase of $89,000 which is necessary to cover 
costs in connection with the physical plant of the Government, such as power- 
plants, docks, warehouses, quarters, trucks, and other equipment, which requires 
abnormally costly maintenance due to the tropical climate. 

Operation. and maintenance of physical plant, $1,825.000.—There are 396 
buildings, including bachelor quarters, family quarters, transient quarters, 
administration buildings, warehouses, powerplants, refrigeration plants, garages, 
hospitals, schools, etc. There are 6 powerplants containing 20 generators. There 
at 82 refrigeration units. There are several docks and wharves, many small 
hoats, 4 airstrips, and over 50 pieces of heavy equipment plus over 200 jeeps, 
pickups, and trucks. The water supply is obtained principally from catchment 
hasins and dammed streams. Sewers have been constructed only in the admin- 
strative areas. There are over 31 miles of streets and roads. Although a 
portion of our construction program has been completed, our maintenance costs 
remain high due to the rapid deterioration engendered by the humid climate. 
There are 1 quarterman, 6 public works officers, 6 leadingman, and 26 snappers, 
as well as 420 Micronesians employed in maintaining and operating the above 
facilities. In addition to the above, there is the central repairs shop which 
operates with one quarterman, and nine maintenance men. We have found 
that central repairing is much more effective than to attempt to maintain separate 
services in each district to accomplish major overhauls. The administration 
account covers the four employees at the headquarters office: Director of public 
works, assistant director of public works, administrative assistant and secretary. 

Radio communications, $164,000.—The communications system consists of 
Primary radio telegraph and radio telephone networks, linking six district 
centers and Guam headquarters. Five districts control secondary networks of 
outer-island emergency stations, field trip vessels, stations operated by other 
agencies and some non-Government radio units. Each district also provides 
dr-ground communications for Navy, Air Force, and trust territory aircraft in 
addition to guarding aircraft and ship distress frequencies. There are 7 major 
traffic stations, 18 outer-island stations, 6 radio equipped vessels, 1 experimental 
and 1 broadcast station. Three additional outer-island stations are under 
construction. In addition to the cost for personal services, the principal high- 
cost factor in this operation is the necessity for keeping an adequate supply of 








































parts on hand to maintain equipment. Much of the equipment should be re. 
placed, and replacement will be made as time and funds permit. The Americay 
personnel includes the director of communications, 5 communications specialists 
2 radio operators, 3 electronics mechanics and a clerk-typist. 


(C) TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


The estimate of $1,382,000 is an increase of $49,000 which is necessary to cover 
the rising costs of sea transportation services. At present the following vessels 
are being operated by private concerns under contract to provide for the trans. 
portation of supplies, copra, trade goods, and passengers throughout the trust 
territory: (1) two AK’s—vessels of approximately 4,000 tons capacity used to 
transport goods and passengers from one district to another and one of which is 
on a scrap charter that is returning a profit above operating costs; (2) eight 
smaller vessels that operate within a district area transporting cargo and passen- 
gers from the headquarters to outlying islands and return. Air service between 
Guam and district centers is provided by three Government-owned amphibious 
aircraft which are operated under contract with a private concern. 

Sea transportation services, $1,000,000.—Rising costs, over which we have no 
control, make mandatory our requesting an increase in this activity. During 1958 
this operation produced $681,282 cash revenue and additionally hauled trust ter- 
ritory government cargo which would have cost $464,666 if paid for at commercial 
rates. This $464,666 was distributed as costs to using activities. Most of our 
vessels are operated for the trust territory government under contract by the 
Pacific Micronesian Lines, but additional costs were incurred in the operation 
of a few other small vessels not operated by them. These are the Frela, Mieco 
Queen, and Libra and their operating cost was $92,488 which is included in the 
total shown above. 

Air transportation services, $382,000.—Air transportation costs should be less 
than estimated for 1959 although we expect the per mile rate will be about $1.30, 
the same as estimated for 1959. However, engine and airframe overhaul cost 
should be lower as the airframe overhaul needs will be taken care of under the 
progressive maintenance clause in the contract. 





(D) GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The estimate of $1,048,000 is an increase of $123,000, which includes additional 
operating costs of the following: 

Reports, $18,000.—This office handles the reporting details for the Office of 
the High Commissioner, including the preparation of special reports desired, 
and the publishing of the Micronesian Reporter. The personnel includes the 
reports officer and a clerk-typist. 

Plans and program, $16,000.—The plans and programs section is responsible 
for developing the overall economic advancement of the Micronesians. It is 
also responsible for the proper administration of contracts between the trust 
territory government and private individuals and corporations: such contracts 
covering the purchase and marketing of copra, a scrap salvage contract, ete. 
The plans and programs officer serves as the special assistant to the High Con- 
missioner of all economie affairs. 

Personnel, $49,000.—The nersonnel department is charged with the responsi- 
bility of recruiting, apnointing, training and safety programs for approximately 
280 Americans and 2,000 Micronesian employees. Civil service rules and regula- 
tions are followed in the recruiting and appointing of American personnel. The 
personnel department is composed of a director of personnel, assistant director 
of nersonnel, and 4 clerks. 

Property and supply, $171,000 —The nroperty and supnlv office is loeated 1 
the Guam warehouse. Their function is to acquire, store, issue, and properly 
account for all pronertv and supplies used by the trust territory government. 
The items obtained by the director, property and supply cover a wide range from 
needles to tractors and medicines. There are 30 American emplovees, including 
the director, property and sunply, assistant director, property and supply, chief. 
storage and shipping, medical supply officer, procurement officer, general supply 
assistant, and 24 other emplovees. 

Budaet and fiscal, $130,000—The finance office at Guam headanarters is 
responsible for financial planning, control of funds, expenditures, budget prepa- 
ration, and accounting for all trust territory activities. The finacial opera- 
tious are complicated because of the wide variety and nature of the activities 
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concerned. There are 17 employees in this activity: The comptroller, treasurer, 
budget officer, auditor, 2 fiscal accountants, and other employees. 

Administrative services, $92,000.—This is the headquarters housekeeping ac- 
tivity, including mail and files, messenger services, requisitioning of various 
general office supplies and maintaining a small stockroom of various forms and 
all types of office supplies. Office supplies and general housekeeping costs are 
all charged to this activity. Items such as employees insurance (trust terri- 
tory employees are not covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Act), incen- 
tive awards, consultants, Micronesian delegate meetings, etc., are also charged 
to this activity. There are five American employees: An administrative assistant 
and four clerks. 

District administration, $572,000.—This activity encompasses all general ad- 
ministration activities at the district level, including administration, property 
and supply, finance, and administrative services. It also includes assistance to 
the Micronesians to aid them in handling their own affairs. Assistance is 
rendered to them in such matters as setting up their own municipal tax col- 
lection systems from the proceeds of which they pay their elementary school- 
teachers and a few other officials and to generally assist them to run their own 
affairs. The average district has a district administrator, assistant district 
administrator, administrative officer, fiscal accountant, general supply assistant 
and 3 or 4 other American employees, as well as from 20 to 45 Micronesian 
employees. 

Construction, $850,000 


| 
Actual, 1958 Estimate, Estimate, 
} 1959 1960 


PONIES so cecucwnrnn ~ ; tad . $61, 000 $190, 000 
Schools. -- - .o< cables Ee 2, 131, 000 185, 000 
Administration buildings 2 ; 31, 30, 000 80, 000 
Warehouses... - ‘ : 53% 33, 500 39, 000 
Quarters Ba ; 55, 3! 319, 500 266, 000 
Shors and garages___ __ . 2 2, 146 30,000 |_._- 

Facilities and equipment_ - - - , 95, 000 | 90, 000 
Construction stores used (stores were purchased in prior 


Total ae eho aoe - 73, 106 900. 850, 000 
Construction work in progress . ih 


900 50, 000 





REVISED 1959 CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


After typhoons Lola and Ophelia’s devastating sweep through Micronesia, a 
critical analysis and resurvey of the 1959 construction program was conducted 
district by district, which resulted in major changes. Due to the extensive 
damage to temporary structures which had been in use since 1945, it was found 
necessary to increase the expenditures for hospitals, schools, warehouses, and 
quarters. Expenditures for administrative buildings, shops and garages, and 
facilities and equipment were curtailed. 

The new hospital at Majuro is being deferred until some time after 1960, and in 
its place we are constructing new TB wards in Koror and completing the final 
increment of the Yap hospital rehabilitation. Work is being continued on PICS 
as Originally planned. However, in addition we have found it necessary to build 
anew central dining room for the school at Truk to replace a facility which had 
become so deteriorated and unsanitary that it can no longer be used. The new 
courthouses and administration buildings planned for Yap, Koror, and Truk were 
deferred as not being sorely needed at this time. We did, however, find it neces- 
Sary to provide issuing and receiving facilities in the warehouse at Koror, 
increasing the proposed cost from $15,000 to $26,000, and an extension to the 
warehouse at Yap was found to be an immediate need. The open storage area 
at the Guam warehouse was deferred to provide in part the additional funds 
heeded. Construction costs for quarters were increased from $91,000 to $319,500 
to provide 3 units at Palau, 4 at Truk, 12 at Ponape, and 1 at Yap, to replace 
quonsets which are fast reaching the point that they will soon be uninhabitable. 
In addition, new transient facilities at Ponape are being constructed to replace 
4 building which has become a source of unfavorable impressions to those who 
have passed through that district. 
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Road rehabilitation projects which we had planned to finance from construe- 
tion funds will be supported out of district operation and maintenance funds 
for the time being. Harbor improvements at Truk and Rota have been deferred 
pending the acquisition of a dredge. Engineering studies have indicated that 
to accomplish these projects through the use of draglines and similiar types of 
equipment would be uneconomical. The irrigation project at Rota was found 
to be unfeasible when soil studies indicated that irrigation water weuld leach 
through the ground and into the coral substrata so rapidly so as to be of little 
or no value. In place of these projects, construction of utilities and POL 
handling facilities has been initiated as being of more immediate benefit to 
the Micronesian population. 

The program as now constituted is: 

Hospitals, $61,000.—New TB wards are being constructed at Koror to replace 
wartime quonsets at a cost estimated to be $40,000. The final increment of 
hospital rehabilitation at Yap will be completed at a cost of $15,000. In addition, 
new mental wards will be built at Truk at a cost of $6,000. 

Schools, $131,000.—$108,000 has been allocated for the third increment of 
PICS. It is expected that this amount will fund the completion of this project. 
In addition, $23,000 has been allocated for the construction of a new central 
dining room at Truk. 

Administrative buildings, $30,000.—At Yap the present administration build- 
ing is so badly infested with termites and dry rot that it is near collapse. 
To provide suitable offices for the district administrator and his staff, $30,000 
will be expended to provide the necessary space, including a conference room 
which can also be used as a courtroom. 

Warehouses, $33,500.—The warehouse at Koror is being constructed as an 
issuing and receiving warehouse at a total cost of $26,000. This will give 
Koror one of the finest facilities of this type within the trust territory and will 
serve as a model for future structures of this kind. An extension to the Yap 
warehouse costing $7,500 has been programed, which will provide badly needed 
additional covered storage. 

Quarters, $319,500.—Employees’ quarters estimated to cost an average of 
$12,000 for three-bedroom units and $10,000 for two-bedroom units will be con- 
structed as follows: Two 3-bedroom quarters and one 2-bedroom units at Koror: 
one 3-bedroom unit at Yap: eight 3-bedroom and four 2-bedroom quarters at 
Ponape; at Truk the first of our new type quarters, totaling $40,000, will be 
erected, including one bachelor unit, one 1-bedroom, one 2-bedroom, and one 
3-bedroom. At Ponape a new hotel (transient and bachelor quarters) is to be 
built at a cost of $75,000. The building presently in use for this purpose has 
deteriorated to the point where it is beyond economical maintenance or repair 
and has been the source of unfavorable comment as mentioned before. Also, 
there will be built at Majuro a Micronesian labor camp at an estimated cost 
of $20,000. 

Shops and garages, $30,000.—The various shops and garages which make up 
the public works complex at Yap are scattered throughout the housing and ad- 
ministrative area, in some places occupying sites which are much more suitable 
for administrative buildings or quarters. To clear the way for future con- 
struction and provide a more effective and economical organization, a new pub- 
lic works center will be constructed adjacent to the powerhouse and the present 
shops razed. The cost of this project is estimated at $30,000. 

Facilities and equipment, $295,000.—Projects to erect bulk storage facilities 
for diesel and mogas are being constructed in Koror at a cost of $30,000 and at 
Truk at a cost of $50,000 te reduce our POL handling costs and make use of the 
tanker recently secured from Army surplus. $50,000 is to be spent on various 
items of heavy construction equipment to replace items which have become ob- 
solete and worn out. A permanent powerplant is under erection in Majuro, 
which will replace a number of small generating units which have become ex- 
pensive to maintain. This project is expected to cost $60,000. Also at Majuro, a 
fresh-water catchment, storage and distribution system is being installed at a 
cost of $85,000. At Rota $10,000 has been allocated to each of two projects, one to 
provide water distribution system for the village of Song Song and the other to 
provide electrical distribution in the village. This last-cited project, while bene 
fiting the Micronesian population, will also permit us to operate the generating 
plant at an economical load. For both of the above projects, the Rotanese are 
furnishing all labor, with the Administration furnishing materials and neces 
sary technical supervision. 
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Fiscal year 1959 (revised) 


| 
Facili- 
ties and! District 
equip- | total 
ment 


Admin-| 
Hos- istra- | Ware- | Quar- and 
| pitals |Schools| tion | houses| ters |. -ages| 
build- | jeares a] 


ings | | 


Shops 


HEADQUARTERS 
ueiiiens qumtbnel...2cicei. lelsccndccth <td cdl ei hia _..---|$50, 000 | $50, 000 
| 


| 
Water system ch SD Ja ..|--------] 10,000 |... 
Electric distribution system. --- | --| 10,000 | 20,000 


PALAU 
Se Aelita concede ianceeu ealemdi --| pba aavd > 
POL storage ine 3 inten pobidsmncces sont wos dteheasaqadp eee 
Warehouse Malakal._.-----.-- ast aan’ | -)$26, 000 \ocinicne Saha eiciel 
Quarters (2 3-bedroom and 1 2-bed- | | 
RUNG deescccesedaechiwenca Ridaddesst ce .|$34, 000 }......--}-......-] 130,000 


YAP 


Hospital rehabilitation _ - 
Warehouse extension - - ‘ides 
Administration building... 
Public works center - ___- 
Quarters (1 3 bedroom) -- 

TRUK 
POL storage-._-_- ‘ f ee 
Central dining room... ii s]--200< 20/828, 000 |... 
Quarters (pilot prefabricated) _.......}..-- an 
Hospital, mental wards._-.- 6, 000 


119, 000 
PONAGE 
Pacific Islands Central School .1108, 000 |_. | : 
Hotel . + - 75, 000 


Quarters (8 3-bedroom and 4 2-bed- | | | 
room ‘ ‘ . . ---|136, 500 |-- 


MAJURO 


{ ’ 
Power plant._._- ; ck tiees : stam ...| 60,000 
Water system 85, 000 


Labor camy am ; 20, 000 sath 165, 000 


Potal eee ee ewe eu nue-------| 61,000 (131,000 | 30,000 | 33,500 319, 500 | 30,000 |295, 000 , 900, 000 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM FISCAL YEAR 1960, $850,000 


The fiscal year 1960 construction program will place the emphasis on hospitals, 
intermediate schools, and quarters for American employees. Two factors 
are responsible for this. First, present buildings are mostly wartime structures 
which have continued in use far beyond their life expectancy and have reached 
a point where maintenance and repair costs are extremely excessive. Secondly, 
fiscal year 1959 will see the completion of the major portion of utilities con- 
struction. To speed construction, prefabricated buildings will be used wherever 
feasible. We are presently erecting in Truk a pilot installation of prefabricated 
quarters which, if they prove suitable, will permit us to erect quarters within 
1 week after the foundations are complete. Prefabricated metal buildings 
are being used for warehouses, schools, and hospitals, and are expected to have 
a life span in excess of 25 years. These buildings of heavy gage metal are 
erected on concrete foundations. Studies are currently underway to determine 
best methods of painting the exteriors with asphaltic varnish to prevent cor- 
rosion and reduce maintenance problems. In the long run we expect that 
this program will give us a greater return for our construction dollar. 

Following are the new projects scheduled during fiscal year 1960: 

Tospitals, $190,000.—A new base hospital will be constructed in Koror to re- 
place the present one which is a badly deteriorated wartime building con- 
structed by the Japanese of unreinforced concrete. This old building was 
rehabilitated but has been entirely unsatisfactory. The total cost of the new 
hospital building will be $150,000. In addition, it is planned to rehabilitate 
the main hospital at Ponape, which is an 11-year-old reinforced concrete structure 
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build shortly after the war and has had no major rehabilitation since then, 
Cost of the rehabilitation is estimated at $50,000. 

Schools, $185,000.—With the completion of PICS in the fall of 1959 it will be 
necessary to construct new intermediate schools which are presently operating 
in quonsets of World War II vintage. Three will be constructed during the 
fiscal year, one at Truk at a cost of $75,000, one at Majuro at a cost of $40,000, 
and one at Yap at a cost of $20,000. In addition, extensive rehabilitation must be 
acconiplished on the intermediate school at Ponape and it is expected that this 
project will cost $50,000. 

Administrative buildings, $80,000.—It is proposed during fiscal year 1960 to 
erect a new constabulary building and jail at Truk at a cost of $75,000, to replace 
an existing jumbo quonset which has deteriorated to the extent that it will soon 
be hazardous. In addition an agricultural office will be constructed at Rota to 
provide adequate space for the agricultural staff who at present are crowded 
in with the administrative offices. This is estimated at $5,000. 

Warehouses, $39,000—Two new warehouses of prefabricated metal will be 
erected at Palau at a cost of $24,000 to replace two wartime quonsets which are 
presently in use and have passed the point where they can be economically 
maintained. Another warehouse will be constructed at Majuro, again to replace 
a wartime quonset. This too will be of prefabricated metal and is estimated at 
$15,000. 

Quarters, $266,000.—Quarters for the district agriculturist will be constructed 
at Rhota at an estimated cost of $10,000. At Truk eight family units (four 
3-bedroom at $12,500 each and four 2-bedroom at $10,250 each, will be con- 
structed at a total cost of $91,000. At Ponape five 3-bedroom units will be con- 
structed at a cost of $75,000. At Majuro four 2-bedroom units will be provided 
at an estimated cost of $40,000. In all of these districts, these units will replace 
quonsets which have deteriorated beyond economical repair. At Yap one 2- 
bedroom unit will be constructed at a cost of $10,000 and a new combination 
bachelor and transient facility will be erected at a cost of $40,000 to replace a 
prewar Japanese building which has been remodeled to provide minimum facili- 
ties and has deteriorated beyond economical repair and maintenance. 

Shops and garages.—No shop or garage facilities are planned for fiscal year 
1960. 

Facilities and equipment, $90,000—At Majuro bulk storage facilities for POL 
products will be constructed at a cost of approximately $40,000. This project 
will pay for itself in the saving of stevedoring and cargo handling costs which 
are high under the present system whereby diesel and other fuels are shipped to 
the district in drums. At Yap $10,000 will be the cost of repairing causeways 
seriously damaged by wave and tidal erosion. An additional $40,000 will defray 
the cost of a new refrigeration plant for Yap district, which will replace war- 
time walk-in refrigerators which have served for over 10 years and have become 
a health hazard due to repeated breakdowns. 

In reviewing our present overall construction program, which was originally 
estimated at $6,280,255, we find that this figure must be revised upward for two 
reasons: First, this amount did not include the cost of the new Pacific Islands 
Central School at Ponape, which cost $388,090.94; and second, we must provide 
for construction and extension of airfields, construction and rehabilitation of 
dock and harbor facilities, road rehabilitation, additional warehouses, hospitals, 
and administrative buildings. 

In addition, it must be pointed out that when final determination has been 
made as to the permanent location of a new headquarters (lease on present 
location will soon expire), it will require additional funds, since no provision has 
been made in the present program to provide for this contingency. 
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Copra stabilization fund comparative balance sheet for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 
1958 


For period | For period | For period | Increase or 
ended June | ended June | ended June | decrease 


30, 1956 30, 1957 30, 1958 | 1956-58 


Assets: | 
Cash on deposit... . ce $36, 462.54 | $19,839.14 | ($835, 647, 20) 
Time deposits with bank _..._..---- a -| 760, 000. 750, 000. 00 750, 000. 00 


Total assets__- ead 855, 486.34 | 796,462.54 | 769,839.14 | (85, 647, 29) 


Liabilities and net worth: | i 
Net worth at beginning of fiscal year ; 817, 421. 35 855, 486.34 | 796, 462. 54 | (20, 958, 81) 


Changes in net worth: 
Revenue: 
Price support settlements 71, 128. 44 | 35, 061. 37, 337. 75 | (33, 790. 69) 
Interest on investments = 10, 046. 5, 597. 8: 22, 800. 00 | 12, 758, 95 


Total revenue .. : 81, 174. 49 | 40, 659. 6 60,137.75 | (21, 036. 74) 
Expenses: | | 
Price support payments 12, 654. 51 | 5, 468. 94 | 39, 898. | 27, 244. 4 
Copra bags-..__-- ; . 30, 454. | 53, 979. 45 : 16, 370. 21 
Wire charges. .- 5 > ; pealion a ialtinal oe eaivabin 
Board meeting fees. oa ores ; ene ys 
Subsistence for testing team __-_- : 2 208. 8: 37. 40 37. 40 
Other charges... -.- Sa ee a 26.19 a 


Total expenses - - : . cra 43, 109. ! 99, 683. 41 86, 761.15 43, 651. 65 


Change in net worth 7 38, 064. 99 | (59, 023. 80) (26, 623. 40) (64, 688. 39 


Total net worth. __.| 855,486.34 | 796,462.54 | 769,839.14 | (85, 647. 20) 


PURPOSE AND JUSTIFICATION 


The price of copra in world markets fluctuates frequently and over a wide 
range. Most of the costs of collecting the copra in the islands and delivering it 
to market do not fluctuate with changes in the market price. Such items as 
freight, port charges, bags, warehousing, and supervisory costs remain at the 
same level per ton regardless of the market price. This means that when a 
reduction in the market price occurs practically the full amount of such reduction 
comes out of the funds available to pay the producer for his copra. <A 50 percent 
drop in the market price can hence mean a 70 percent drop or more at the 
producer level. 

Copra affords the main source of dollar income for the people of the trust 
territory. The next most valuable crop provides less than 10 percent as much 
income as copra. This situation means that the incomes of the people are subject 
to violent fluctuations if payments to copra producers are tied to the ups and 
downs of the world market. Alternating periods of feast and famine prevent 
the growth of steady work habits and desirable consumption patterns and deter 
the development of stable business in other lines in the islands. The copra stabili- 
zation fund is used to mitigate the drastic change in the world’s price of copra 
and to provide greater stability of income in order that undesirable effects can 
be avoided. 

The copra stabilization program operates through the maintenance of an 
official buying price for copra at the various collection points. When world 
prices are high and the copra is sold for more money than is necessary to pay 
the official price plus marketing costs the excess money is put into the copra 
stabilization fund. When world prices are less and insufficient revenue is derived 
to cover the official price plus marketing costs the deficit is made up by payments 
out of the copra stabilization fund. No attempt is made to hold the official price 
absolutely constant. During the major upswings of the market, part of the 
higher prices is passed along to the producer. Similarly, during major down- 
swings the official price is lowered so that the producer bears part of the decline. 
However, changes are infrequent and are held within tolerable bounds which 
do not disrupt the island economy. Since the stabilization program has been in 
operation there has been a difference of $210 per short ton between the highest 
price received in the world market for trust territory copra and the lowest price 
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received. The official buying price in the islands has varied only over a $60 
range in this time, which indicates the degree of stabilization accomplished. 

This is not a price support program. It does not use funds from U.S. Govern- 
ment sources. It is self-financed through withholding proceeds of copra sales in 
good times for distribution in bad times. 


LAND USE AND OCCUPANCY FUNDS 


In June of 1956, the Navy Department transferred $1,245,323.80 to the trust 
territory to pay Micronesian property owners for use of land during the war and 
for land retained by the military for possible future use. The following financial 
statement gives the details of expenditures and balances as of June 30, 1958. 

Total 
Transfer from Navy Department in June 1956 245, 323. 80 
Payments : 
Detail 

Ujelang people (formerly Eniwetok) * $175, 000. 00 
Kili people (formerly Bikini) * 325, 000. 00 
Truk people (military retention areas) - 23, 787. 09 

Ba 523, 787. 09 

721, 536. 71 

Interest earned on investments______.______-- en eee 18, 797. 99 


Cash balance June 30, 1958 740, 334. 70 


14 $25,000 cash payment was made to each of Kili and Ujelang peoples, and balance of 
$450.000 invested in 8144 U.S. Government securities. 


IMPROVEMENT OF GOVERNMENTAL ACCOUNTING AND BUDGETING PROCEDURES 


A year’s experience with new systems in accounting has proven that the trust 
territory government cannot within its appropriation and personnel maintain 
an elaborate accounting system which may be highly desirable and practical in 
abetter equipped organization. 

The central purchasing fund and a System of maintaining accounts in the 
districts which were inaugurated July 1, 1957, required more time and effort 
than that which could be allotted for their maintenance, and as a consequence 
the results of both for the past fiscal year have been unsatisfactory. 

Beginning fiscal year 1959, modifications were made to simplify the accounting 
system without deterring from the requirements of Public Law 863. The central 
purchasing fund which will be dissolved has been replaced by inventory accounts. 
\llotment control has been delegated to the districts but cost control has been 
returned to headquarters. 

Also, beginning fiscal year 1959, single allotments have been made to each 
district thereby reducing the number of allotments to a minimum of seven: one 
for each district and headquarters. 


TYPHOON DAMAGE FUND, $1,350,000 


In February 1958, there was transferred to the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands $1,350,000 from other funds available in the Department of the Interior. 

Typhoon Lola struck the trust territory in November 1957 and was followed 
hy typhoon Ophelia in January 1958. Typhoon Lola did considerable damage. 
but typhoon Ophelia followed in the path of typhoon Lola and really devastated 
the spots where it struck. Typhoon Ophelia struck Jaluit Atoll in the Marshalls 
District on January 7, 1958, with winds of 125 knots per hour, passing over 
Jabor and Imrodj Islands of that Atoll. Three to eight feet of water passed 
over the islands during the storm. Sixteen people were killed and many injured. 
Approximately 1,200 people lived on these two islands. Ophelia struck Ponape 
District on January 9, 1958, causing wholesale damage to administration facili- 
ties and to buildings and houses owned by Ponapeans. The typhoon passed 
Truk District center on January 11, 1958. Heavy damage was done to fruit- 
bearing trees and both major and minor damage done to Micronesian homes. 
The administration’s dock, as well as tug Bailihache, were completely destroyed. 
Yap and Rota Districts were hit but less badly damaged. 

The $1,350,000 supplemental funds were and are urgently needed to enable 
us to provide emergency and followup care for Micronesians and to replace 
and/or repair damages done to trust territory installations. The original esti- 
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mate was $1,450,000, but we are receiving rice, flour, powdered milk, and other 
foodstuffs from the Department of Agriculture surplus stocks to an estimated 
extent of $100,000. 

The estimated distribution of the $1,350,000 is as follows: 


Direct aid___- aisna dias $485, 000 
Replacement and repair ; 865, 000 


Total 


Due to the wide devastation and the length of time required to bring the 
islands back to the point where necessary subsistence foods can again be grown, 
it will be 4 to 5 years before the direct aid due to effects of the typhoons ean be 
eliminated, and 3 to 4 years before the facilities are repaired or replaced. 

Following is the status of the typhoon damage fund, as of June 30, 1958: 

Detail Total 
Funds available__-_- ane ane ; <siciccepiesiteiiia vn te Scie, « Bp Lg, A 
Funds applied : 

Direct aid $159, 299. 14 
Replacement and repair 118, 717. 02 
5 278, 016. 16 
Funds carried forward for use in future years__________ 1, 071, 983. 84 


Expenditures, fiscal year 1958 


Replace- 

By district | Direct aid | ment and 
repair 

| 


Total 


Rota $17, 926. 25 $17, 926. 25 
Yap ETA ; $2, 365 867. 38 | 3, 238. 18 
Truk a a a os 2, 787. 81 | 27, 589. 84 | 40, 377.65 
Ponape os r a 4, O75. 5 51, § 11 65, 952. 65 
Marshalls ee . es Baas 96, 594. 1¢ 2, 633. 64 | 109, 227. 77 
Headquarters ‘ 33, 475. 86 | 7, 822. 80 41, 298. 66 
Total. 2... ; 59,299.14 | 118,717.02 | 278,016.16 


! The direct aid cost at headquarters is not for aid of people in Guam, but for costs for freight handling 
and items obtained and sent to the various districts in first getting relief started. It has not been possible 
to properly distribute these costs, so they appear herein as a headquarters cost. 


INCREASE IN FEDERAL GRANTS 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that $4,750,000 is available this year in Fed- 
eral grants. 

Please explain the need for the increase of $340,000 in 1960. 

Mr. Nucker. In 1960 we will have a full year of increased Micro- 
nesian wages to meet, and we do not antic ipate that our revenues. in 
1960 will be as they are in 1959 because of less freight revenue from 
the hauling of copra and the hauling of scrap. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will have less revenue in 1960 than you have this 
year ¢ 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the situation with reference to wages which 
are paid over there? In other words, what do they pay them? 

Mr. Nucker. Our wages for Micronesians start at unskilled labor 
which is 17 cents an hour, and go up to probably 60 or 65 cents. 

Mr. Kirwan. What about mechanics ? 

Mr. Nucxer. A skilled mechanic, incidentally, would get about 35 
to 40 cents. The 60 cents is approximately what we may pay our doc- 
tors, which represent our highest paid personnel in Micronesia. 

I think our highest paid doctors earn about $2,050 a year, 
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LOCAL REVENUES 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that local revenues are estimated at only $1.5 
million in 1960. 

As they were almost $1.7 million in 1957, might they not be higher in 
1960 ? 

Mr. Nucker. I doubt very much, Mr. Congressman, if we reach the 
$1.5 million estimate for 1960. 

Our current guess for the present year indicates we will be al 
nate if we reac h $1.4 million, and we guessed $1,578,000 for this ye 


SCHOOL SITUATION 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the current school situation on the islands ¢ 

Mr. Nucker. We have devoted a lot of time to providing new 
facilities. In September of this year we will open our new Pacific 
Islands Central School which is roughly the equivalent of a high 
school here in the States. That building, with appropriations from 
this committee, when completed, will cost in the neighborhood of 
$400,000. Elementary schools are being built. This past year there 
were 8 or 9 new ones which went up on a grant-in-aid program where 
the people—the Micronesians—provide the labor, and some of the 
money, and we will furnish them one-half of the finished cost of the 
building to construct a new school. 

So far, the most amount we have loaned or granted has been 
$15,000 and we are getting new schools at less than one-half price. 
Frankly, if we Americans built those schools, completely, they would 
cost us 3 or 4 times what they now cost to be constructed. In short, 
we are building new schools and I think we have adequate facilities 
now and will continue to build as needed. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. I hope you keep abreast of the school situation, 
and not let it get retarded as it is over here. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


I notice you are requesting $1,489,000 for operation and mainte- 
nance in 1960, an increase of $89,000. 

What is the status of the physics al plant § d 

Mr. Nuckxer. We have for the past 2.5 years been putting in new 
construction—houses, powerplants, hospitals, schools, et cetera. We 
still in the main, however, are living with those facilities which we 
inherited at the time we took the islands from the N vavy which are 
mostly temporary buildings, quonset hut type buildings, which in 
that very humid, tropical climate are falling apart just about as fast 
as We can repair them. 

Therefore, our maintenance costs do run higher in that area, higher 
than they should. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Is the $850,000 which is requested for the 1960 con- 
struction program a part of the program which you have just 
deser ibed ? 

Mr. Nee KER. No, sir. The $850,000 is for new construction. The 


$1,489,000 is strictly repair and maintenance to keep the plant run- 
ning. 
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COPRA PRODUCTION 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly give us the status of copra production and 
explain how the copra stabilization fund operates. 

Mr. Nucker. Prior to the typhoon of last January we had in the 
12 months preceding the typhoon our largest copra production. I 
think it was 14,200tons. In the past 12 months succeeding the typhoon 
that copra production had dropped off to approximately 10,000 tons. 
This is occasioned by the fact that islands which normally give us 
4,000 to 5,000 tons of copra a year were completely devastated, and 
no longer are productive. Therefore, our production has fallen. 

This, in turn, has caused the lower revenue which I mentioned a 
while ago, because we get no money for hauling this copra we are not 
producing, nor do we get the 15 percent tax on it which we have gotten 
in the previous years. 

The copra stabilization fund represents the difference in price we 
authorize to be paid in the field for copra and all of the expenses of 
selling and marketing that copra, and the sales price we obtain for 
the copra. 

The difference is put into a fund which is held as a stabilization 
fund so that when occasionally—and we have been fortunate in the 
past 4 years in this respect—we sell copra for less than the total cost, 
we pay the difference out of the fund. 

The money, in truth, Mr. Congressman, belongs to the Micronesians 
because it represents that amount less that we paid them than we 
actually took in for the copra, and we hold it in order to give it back 
to them when the copra market goes down, so we can maintain a level 
price. 

Incidentally, for 4 or 5 years we held that price at $100, and then 
this past January 1 increased the price for grade 1 copra to $110 a 
ton, because we had over $800,000 in the fund. and we wanted to start 
giving some of the money back to them rather than just letting it accu- 
mulate, and also because we want to try to get them to produce more 
copra in the islands where the typhoon did not strike so that we might 
increase our revenues and increase their benefits. 

A loss of 5.000 tons of copra means a loss of $500,000 in income 
to the Micronesians. It means a loss of about. $75,000 in taxes to 
the trust territory government, and it means a loss in the neighbor- 
hood of $90,000 in freight revenues, and we cannot put a ship out 
of business. So, it is very important to increase the copra production, 

Mr. Kirwan. You say the price of copra has been stabilized for 4 
straight years ? 

Mr. Nucker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I suppose that is better than in this country where 
we have never kept any price stabilized that long. 


STATUS OF LAND CLAIMS 


What is the status of the $1,245,000 transferred by the Navy to 
pay property owners for use of land during the war and land retained 
by the military ? 

Mr. Nucxer. That was the money which was transferred to us 
by the Navy in 1956. 
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I am pleased to ‘answer this question, not that my answer is neces- 
sarily good or going to be good, but I do want this committee to know 
what happened to that money. 

The money was transferred by the Navy to us. It was money 
which they had acquired from Congress for the acquisition of land 
in terms of settiement of claims of Micronesians. Since we received 
it on July 6, 1956, we have settled all the claims in the Truk district. 
We settled the claims of the people on Eniwetok and Bikini Islands 
where the atomic tests now take place, those people having been moved 
to Ujelang and Kili Islands, and we have paid out a total of $540,000 
or $550,000 in the settlement of claims from this $1,245,000. 

There is one major area of claims which as yet is unsettled, and 
Iam a little dubious as to when it may be settled or whether it may 
be settled by use of the funds transferred. The island of Kwajalein 
where the Navy now has the complete installation and the entire 
island is taken, and the island of Ebeye which is just across the 
lagoon as well as two small nearby islands, North and South Loi, 
have never been settled. 

We offered the Micronesians in April 1957 a settlement based on 
$500 an acre, one payment, they to give us the land for an indefinite 
period of time, so long as the U.S. Government should need it, subject 
to our review of the land—the Government’s review of the land—each 
5 years, and any land not needed would then be reverted to the original 
owners. 

The Marshallese—the people in this area—refused that settlement. 
They have an attorney representing them and at the present time we 
are in just about this position: The attorney is requesting that we 
agree on a settlement which would provide for annual payments per 
acre in perpetuity ; that we pay an amount not yet decided on by them 
but pay an amount which I believe would approximate what we have 
offered in full settlement, for payment of past use of the land since 
about 1945 when we took the area over as a result of the war until 
through the present time. 

So, we pay for past use, and then pay annually in the future. 

Personally, I do not feel that I have the authority to offer annual 
rentals because this commits the Government, far, far into the future. 
Secondly, I feel strongly that the $500 an acre I did offer for one-time 
settlement and one-payment settlement is an adequate and a very good 
settlement offer. Where we go from here I do not know. 


MODIFICATIONS TO THE ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the modifications to be made to sim- 
plify the accounting system. 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. 

We have been working on the simplification of our accounting sys- 
tem since a year ago last July. We have been in the process of change 
for 18 months. Our original changes were a little too drastic, and we 
had to modify some of them in terms of factual conditions in the trust 
territory, but we are constantly and currently attempting to develop a 
system of accounts which meets Government requirements, and per- 
mits in an area such as this real information which is needed for the 
administration of the area. 


36292—59 25 
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1958 SUPPLEMENTAL FOR TYPHOON DAMAGE 


Mr. Kirwan. I am surprised that the urgent 1958 supplemental 
of $1,350,000 which we appropriated a year ago for the typhoon 
damage is actually being expended as a 5-year program. I thought 
that money was for an emergency disaster relief program. 

Will you please comment on that? 

Mr. Nuckxer. The money was, Mr. Congressman, for an emergency 
disaster program. Within about 60 days from today we will have 
spent $1 million of that $1.35 million given us. We got the money 
last March or April. So, we will have spent approximately $1 mil- 
lion within the first year. 

Now, we will need money for the balance of this year, and next 
year, with which to purchase food to supplement the diets of the 
people living on those islands where all the trees were destroyed. 

So, there was no intent at the time we asked for the money to 
spend the $1.35 million over a period of 5 years in equal amounts, 
but to meet a current emergency and to permit us to replace build. 
ings and docks which were destroyed, and to give us some money 
for a year or two feeding program until they can get their own food 
crops in production. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is a 5-year plan; is it not? 

Mr. Nucker. I did not envisage it as a 5-year plan, but I did want 
the ability to continue to supplement their food over a period of 
more than the 1 year because breadfruit, pandanas, coconuts, and 
so forth, are the main food items in their diet, and it takes from 
2 to 7 years for these to grow. 

Mr. Kirwan. You schedule $400,000 for 1960, and in future years 
$271,000? That is at page 96 of the justifications. 

Mr. Nucker. Well, frankly, sir, we have moved in to the 1960 
program. You will notice that $240,000 of that $400,000 is shown 
as supplies and materials. I am currently trying to buy steel which 
will cost $350,000 and which will be needed to rebuild the Truk dock 
which was blown out by the typhoon. 

Mr. BOW AN. Well, you asked for too much in the first place; did 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Nucker. Frankly, sir, I have asked for about $250,000 less than 
T should have. That Truk dock is going to cost us at least $300,000 
or $400.000 more. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thisstatement you have here must be wrong. 

Mr. Nucker. The estimate for 1960 is. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is the answer; the plan in the justification is 
wrong. 

Mr. Nucker. The 1960 statement is wrong. We used more than 
that in 1959 and will use less than that in 1960. 


LOANS TO PRIVATE TRADING COMPANIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the status of the program for loans 
to private trading companies and the need to extend the revolving 
fund during 1960. 
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Mr. Nucker. During the period we have had the funds to loan to 
trading companies, we have loaned over $500,000. __ 

Our first loan was made September 15, 1955. Since that time we 
have loaned a total of $526,740, and today, as of now, we have less 
than $200,000 due us and we have turned over to the Treasury over 
$30,000 in interest. F 

Our current loans are in good shape. They are, with the exception 
of one, absolutely current, and that one loan is not too far in arrears. 
Interest payments are all current. / : 

During the next year I personally doubt if we will need $500,000 in 
theloan fund. We could return some of that money to the Treasury if 
itis so desired. 

[should like to keep about $300,000—$200,000 of which would cover 
the loans now outstanding, and $100,000 to make short-term loans: 
when we have our trochus season, and for other needs as they arise 
which require short-term loans. 

Mr. Kirwan. In summary, the trust territory is in good shape; is 
that right? 

Mr. Nucxer. They are, sir. I think they have done a marvelous 
job. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Nucker. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I have one question which I would like 
to ask at this point. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


LAND CLAIMS 


Mr. Jensen. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Nucker, that you 
had offered $500 an acre for this land ? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And was that mostly coconut-growth land? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir; that was it. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the annual income from that land, or what 
was it before we took it over ? 

Mr. Nuckxer. Before we took it over, Congressman, I can only guess. 
I would say an average yield per acre of land in this area is less than 
three-quarters of a ton of copra, an acre. 

Mr. Jensen. And that will amount to what? 

Mr. Nuckxer. That would amount to less than $75 a year for the 
copra from the land. We normally think in terms of 50 percent of 
the value of that copra being labor, which is required to reduce the 
coconut into salable copra. 

Therefore, the income from the land in my personal opinion would 
be less if we allowed for labor. It would be less than $30 a year for 
the pean of the land. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Nucker, I will say right now that I think you have 
been more than liberal. 

Mr. Nucker. Thank you. 

Mr, Jensen. Iowa land that raises corn, for instance—and Iowa 
land is supposed to be about the best—averages in price today about 
$250 an acre, and the average income from an acre of Iowa land is 
more than $75 an acre. 

Now, how anyone could refuse $500 an acre for that land in the 
trust island is more than I can fathom, and I certainly as one member 
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of this committee feel—and I am sure I speak the feeling of eve 
member—that you certainly have been more than liberal; that is true, 
If necessary, we may find it necessary even to write language in the 
report denying you the privilege of paying more than $500 an acre, 
Now, we want to be fair with the Micronesians, but we want them te 
be fair with the taxpayers of America, too. 

We have not done too badly for the people in the trust islands, 
especially since you have been out there, Mr. Nucker. You have 
done a wonderful job. I feel much better about the job and the busi- 
ness end of the trust islands since you got there. 

Mr. Nucker. Thank you. 

Mr. JenseN. I was in the trust islands a number of years ago, and 
I was not at all satisfied with what was going on. Since you have 
gotten there and since you are the High Commissioner, we have had 
very, very little complaint. 

So, I just want to back you up in your determination that you will 
not pay over $500 an acre on an average for that land. 

Mr. Nucxer. In conclusion, I certainly, personally, appreciate your 
remarks, not only for the kind things you have said concerning me, 
but with respect particularly to the $500 per acre offer. 

At the time we made the offer, I thought that was the extreme limit 
my conscience would permit me to go. I am pleased to be able to tell 
this committee I made that offer, and I am appreciative of the com- 
ments. I do not feel that we should pay more than that. However, 
others may make that decision. 

Mr. Jensen. When we buy it, we want that to be the end of it, and 
I certainly agree with you 100 percent when you say that you do not 
want to keep on buying and paying people bounty year after year after 
year. 

Mr. Nucker. Thank you. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Norrell, do you have any questions on the trust 
territory ? 

Mr. Norretu. Most of us have visited these islands, especially the 
main ones, and the questions that I want to ask will pertain only to 
the need for some of the money which is being requested. 


AMERICAN SAMOA 
ATRFTELD 


T notice you have a budget for $500,000 to be used in connection with 
a jet airfield on American Samoa. 

How long will that runway be? 

Governor Coteman. That runway will be 9,000 paved feet, and 
10,000 feet with the extra 1,000 feet unpaved, making a total of 10,000 
feet. 

Mr. Norrevi. You have adequate space in which to do this construe 
tion ? 

Governor Cotrman. Yes, sir; we are finalizing the acquisition of the 
land. 

Mr. Norreti. Can you enlarge that if you need to? 
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Governor Coreman. Yes, sir; we can enlarge as far as takeoff is 
wneerned, but we will not be able to enlarge it as far as landing is 
concerned. 

Mr. Norreti. You can enlarge it for most any reasonable distance 
that you want; is that right ? 

Governor CoteMAN. That is right. 


MEDICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Norrett. I have been to American Samoa, and I like it very 
much. 

How is the health situation now! When I was there about 10 years 
ago not much had been done. I know it is bound to have improved a 
hole lot. Tell me something about it. 

Governor CoLeman. Well, sir, the health situation has improved a 
sreat deal since you were there last. As an example, we have closed 
our TB building, a building for tuberculosis patients, as a result of the 
ise of modern drugs, and we have hired a TB specialist who is also 
a thoracic surgeon, and we now have about 8 tuberculosis patients in 
comparison to about 50 at one time. 

Mr. Norre.u. I am glad to hear that. 

Governor Correman. We have also started on a filariasis eradication 
program. The first step is to start the mosquito control part of it, 
which we are doing now. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Governor Coteman. Mr. Chairman, may I submit this prepared 
statement I had drawn up for the benefit of the committee? 

Mr. Norrevy. Please do. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF PETER COLEMAN, GOVERNOR OF AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. Chairman ‘nd members of. the committee, I am most appreciative of the 
privilege accordec#sme to appear before this committee concerning the budget of 
American Samoa. 

As you know, gentlemen, this U.S. possession is somewhat remote and located 
about 2,200 miles a little southwest of Hawaii.’ It is surrounded by territories 
under the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, and France. American 
Samoa is blessed with a most beautiful harbor and natural beauty but very 
much limited in land area, the total area of all the six islands comprising this 
territory being only 76 square miles. Much of the land is steep and mountainous, 
4 discouraging factor in the development of agriculture. Being of volcanic 
origin, natural resources are also extremely limited. To survive, this territory 
of the United States must turn exhaustively to other ways of developing its 
economy. 

Although the budget for other territorial programs is kept as close as possible 
0 the 1959 level, there is presented before this committee an increase of $539,300 
over fiscal year 1959. This increase: is designated for construction, of which 
$500,000 is to permit the continuation of the jet airfield project at Tafuna on the 
island of Tutuila. Aceording to aviation authorities American Samoa has the 
host favorable location of all islands in that area, being the potential connecting 
link between Australia, New Zealand, and Hawaii, as well as Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South America. This project is considered as the most vital one in our 
efforts to develop our economy so as to be as self-sustaining as possible. 

It is with this pressing need and the fact that American Samoa is an unde- 
‘eloped territory. that I sincerely seek the committee’s favorable consideration 
of American Samoa’s request. 
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Canton IstAnp ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Norreti. Now, one other question regarding Canton Island, 
Who will testify to that ? 

Mr. Laust. I will, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norretu. Mr. Lausi, you used to have a budget estimate for a 
little better than $10,000 for Canton Island, and now it is $14,225. 

What activities does this appropriation cover on Canton Island? 

Mr. Lavusr. Canton Island is strictly an airfield run by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Most of the personnel are civil aero- 
nautics people and it is an island under our jurisdiction. We have 
arrangements with Civil Aeronautics Administration that their head- 
man will act as our administrator. There is no other activity on the 
island. Our only function in asking for this money is to provide for 
the teacher for the education of the children of the families on the 
island plus one secretary. 

That is the only function that we have there. 

Mr. Norrett. Do you travel to these islands by commercial airlines? 

Mr. Laust. Yes. We always travel commercial. The only time we 
travel otherwise is in going to Samoa. 

Mr. Norrety. You actually do not havea plane yourself? 

Mr. Lavst. No; except that in the trust territory they have three 
planes used for interisland service. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Magnuson? 

Mr. Maenuson. I saw a cinerama film on the islands not long ago. 
Does that involve some of your islands ? 

Mr. Nucxer. No, sir; that is in the fringe of islands and that is 
probably Fiji, which is under Britain, and then Hawaii. It goes south 
of us and it does not cover our island. 

Mr. Macnuson. I thought there was a reference to something in your 
region. 

Mr. Nucxer. I did not see the movie but I intend to see it. I have 
talked to people who have seen it and those who have been in the areas 
involved are a little disappointed in the movie, so far as its truism is 
concerned. 

Mr. Maenuson. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Denton? 


Trust TrerrrToRY—DeEscrirTION AND History 


Mr. Denton. What islands are in the trust territory ? 

Mr. Nucxer. We have, starting with Marshalls, the easternmost 
ae islands, and traveling west through the Ponape district and 
then Truk, Yap, Palau, and Rota. 

Mr. Denton. Are the Caroline Islands in there? 

Mr. Nucker. The eastern and western Caroline Islands is the broad 
nomenclature and then we also have the Marianas. We have three 
island groups; eastern and western Caroline and the Marianas an 
the Marshalls. 

Mr. Denton. Samoa? 

Mr. Nucxer. That is under Governor Coleman and it is not a part 
of the trust territory. Incidentally, Mr. Congressman our trust terri- 
tory covers over 3 million square miles of water and has over 2,100 
individual pieces of real estate having approximately 100 clusters 
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or groups of islands populated, with a total land mass, if all put in 
one place, of 687 square miles and carrying a total population of 70,000 
eople. 

We just finished a census this past year which is the first formal 
census taken of the area. 

Statistics just made available to me the day before yesterday are 
quite interesting. Our major problem in that area, from the admin- 
istration standpoint, is logistics, getting around to the islands. There 
are 3,000 miles from east to west and a thousand miles from north to 
south. It creates quite a problem. 

Mr. Denton. You have one government for the three groups of 
islands ? 

Mr. Nucker. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. Do you havea legislature? 

Mr. Nucxer. We have six legislatures, sir, each district has its own 
legislative body. We have it broken down into six districts. The 
government there is in the process of development. Prior to 1900, the 
islands had been under the control of Spain, and then around 1900, 
Germany bought and took over the islands from Spain. Germany 
administered the area until 1918, the end of World War I, when, by 
reason of having lost the war, the islands were taken from Germany 
and given to Japan under mandate by the old League of Nations. 

Japan administered the islands from 1918 until we took them by 
force as a result of World War II. Since 1944-45, they have been 
administered by the U.S. Government. 

The first couple of years they were under military control and in 
1947, by agreement with the United Nations, they became a trustee- 
ship of the United States in an agreement approved by Congress and 
signed by the President. 

From 1947 through fiscal year 1950, they were administered by the 


| Navy Military Government under a civilian government approach. 


They were transferred July 1, 1951, to the Interior Department where 
they have been administered since. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen ? 

Mr. JensEN. No questions. 
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AuAsKA RAILROAD 


Program and financing 





Program by activities: 
Operating costs: ! 
1, Rail line program: 
(a) Engineering branch 


(b) Motive power and equipment branch _.- 


(c) Division of traffic 


(d) Division of operations 
(e) Communications branch 


(f) Incidental 


(g) A:lministrative expenses 


2. Other program: 


(a) Cust of power and steam sold- 
(6) Operation of facilities rented 

(c) Cost of material and supplies sold 
I Re retinal ie iaieaal } 


(e) Nonoperating losses 


Total operating cc 


sts | 


Unfunded adjustments to total operating costs: Deprecia- 


tion included above (—)-.-.-..---- 


Total operating costs, funded - 


Capital outlay: Rail line program: 


Acquisition of roadbed, track, 
Acquisition of equipment. ---- 


Tota! capital outlay......--- 


Total program costs, funded 


and structures _-_.-...-- | 


3. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from 


obligations of other years, 


Total program (obligations) 


Financing: 


OS {—)...... dsievesenes 


Amounts becoming available: Revenue and receipts: 


Freight revenue-___- vin tntec ace 
Other rail line revenue____-_-- 
a progr am revenue- 


Total amounts becoming available_.._........---__- 


Unobligated balance brought forward - 


| 1958 actual 





1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
































$2,861,118 | $3,408,000 | $3, 408, 0» 
3,405,856 | 3,900,000 3, 900, 000 
139, 307 154, 000 154, 000 
4,882,459 | 5, 040, 000 5, 040, 000 
215, 931 268, 000 268, 000 
247, 997 326, 000 326, 000 
958, 433 1, 030, 000 1, 030, 000 
101, 270 114, 000 114, 000 
261, 099 229, 000 22904 
139, 205 54, 000 54 000 
29, 148 21, 000 21, 000 
[2 ere 1979, 413 | 0. 
13,241,913 | 14,715, 413 14, 544, 000 
—1, 342,650 | —1,527,000| —1,527,00 
11,899,263 | 13, 188,413 | 13, 017,000 

} 
3, 625, 531 4, 204, 049 2, 583, 000 
2, 283, 839 | 3, 200, 000 1, 500, 000 
5,909,370 | 7, 404, (049 | 4,083, 00 
~ 17,808,633 | 20,592,462 | 17, 100,00 
—1, 291, 652 —800, 000 —400, 00 
16,516, 981 | 19,792,462 | 16, 700,00 
10,741,208 | 12,547,000 | 12, 547,00 
2,003,046 | 2 146, 000 2; 146, 000 
606, 676 307,000 307, 000 
1, 415, 708 7, 008 |... 
14, 766, 638 15, 079, 895 15, 000, 000 
| 10,031, 545 | 8, 281, 202 3, 568, 635 
24,798,183 | 23,361,097 |” 18, 568, 635 
| —B, 281,202 | —3, 568,635 | —1, 868, 635 
16,516,981 | 19, 792, 462 | 16, 700, 000 





1 Excludes working capital, net, transferred in without charge of $1,247,390 in 1958, 
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Object classification 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate } 1960 estimate 



























Total number of permanent positions, -...--.....---.-...----- 1, 494 1, 330 1, 320 
Average number of all employees... -...-......-....-..-.-.-...-- 1, 269 1, 260 1, 250 
Number of employees at end of year.....---.-...--.--...---.- 1, 214 1, 275 1, 260 
Average salary of ungraded positions.............--..---- enna $6, 860 $7, 060 $7, 180 
01 Personal services: 
oe eS ee ee Bere ee $8, 660, 584 $8, 872, 000 $8, 949, 000 
Positions other than permanent-.....-.._..-.-.------ as 68, 321 75, 000 75, 000 
Other POOPING) CON CIOOE sis te cot. 2 no. sees ecceess 278, 697 238, 000 238, 000 
TOSI ROO BOUIN gis Sci ncn conasonssaquacese 9, 007, 602 9, 185, 000 9, 262, 000 
ie TYAVOl... 5 ca cn -vab-~o one - 70, 186 70, 000 70, 000 
03 Transportation of things -- 151, 491 180, 000 150, 000 
04 Communication services - -- 25, 324 25, 000 25, 000 
05 Rents and utility services... = = 155, 045 160, 000 160, 000 
Be te are ae 6, 106 7, 000 7, 000 
>. Gee COCAINE) GRE TIOON, wis irc enc nsncedupengesancecucas 1, 357, 609 2, 418, 413 2, 180, 000 
ie am ONE SEONG Sica. thee. de dccl shapes «Stier 1, 256, 176 1, 300, 000 1, 200, 000 
OD SeOTMNIG, ao cnceqn capessewsnscawwlsbulese. cbse ceaabds 1, 524, 708 2, 700, 000 1, 253, 000 
10 Lands and structures... --.-.-.--- noha eentp ob ianth cqaltoun 3, 511, 822 3, 764, 049 2, 000, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...-.-.....-.-..-.---- 72, 362 715, 000 725, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__..--.......---.------- 81, 761 80, 000 80, 000 
BIOGEN. «onc oucnns dosecucnin auey back esene epimers sanenee 17, 820, 192 20, 604, 462 17, 112, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges...........---.------- 11, 559 12, 000 , 000 
Total accrued expenditures. -.-.-..---....----.-.-..------ 17, 808, 633 20, 592, 462 17, 100, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall now take up the Alaska Railroad and insert 
pages 98 through 104 in the record. 
(The pages follow :) 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD 
1. OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The act to authorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, 
and operate railroads in Alaska is known as the Alaska Railroad Act (38 Stat. 
305), which sets forth guides and limitations as to the location and primary 
purposes for the railroad. The purposes may be stated as follows: 

(a) To provide transportation for national defense. 
(b) To perform generally all usual duties of a carrier by railroad; so as 
best to aid in the overall development of Alaska. 

By the terms of the Alaska Railroad Act and the annual appropriation acts, 
the use of its revenues is made available for maintenance charges and operating 
expenses. In emergency the railroad may operate oceangoing or coastwise 
vessels. While appropriations must be requested for major improvements and 
additions, it is expected that ordinary capital expenditures can be provided 
from revenues. The Senate Appropriations Committee, 84th Congress, 2d session, 
has requested that no major improvement or rehabilitation is to be financed from 
revenues until it has been presented to and approved by the Appropriations 
Committee of the Congress. 

The Alaska Railroad’s main line includes 470.3 miles from its southern terminus 
at Seward, on Resurrection Bay, to Fairbanks, in the interior of Alaska, and 
12.4 miles from Whittier on Prince William Sound to Portage Junction, making 
a total of 482.7 miles. This does not include the following : 


Miles 
1, Matanuska branch to Palmer and Jonesville (farming and coal mines). 26.1 
& Suntrans Drench, Healy (C06) MMGS) cemcnneonnenatienc=e 4.4 
3. Eielson branch, from Fairbanks (military installations) _._.__._.-.__- 28, 0 
4, Passing tracks, spurs, and yards—approximately____..-----.-__----- 136.3 


Civilian or commercial freight passes through the port of Seward and military 
freight through the port of Whittier. The headquarters of the railroad is at 
Anchorage, where its main offices, warehouses, and shops are located. 
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Summarizing the results of the railroad’s operation in 1958, freight and 
passenger traflic both show decreases. Operating revenues decreased $1,482,258 
while operating expenses decreased $1,526,477 causing the net result to bea 
greater decrease in operating costs than in revenues for 1958 as compared with 
1957. Comparing the 2 years, the percentage changes are summarized below: 


Percent change, 1958 against 1957 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year Percent 

1958 1957 change 
nny I eta nan Nae oae 199, 354,965 | 217, 903, 128 —85 
Revenue passenger-miles __...........-.--.--_-.-- piehacbahest 10, 598, 965 11, 858, 182 —10.6 
Se eI EN scndicacenunececwence $12, 744, 254 | $14, 226, 512 —104 


ens Operatenr exnermens *. « . on. cnnccn------..| $12 711, 101 $12, 237, 578 —10,7 


1 Does not include nonoperating. 


The number of employees during the fiscal year 1958 ranges from 1,145 in the 
winter months to 1,400 in the summer work season. 

Tonnage of revenue freight for the fiscal year 1958 totaled 1,447,528, a slight 
increase over 1957, due to greater coal shipments. The military tonnage in 
1958 represents 56.8 percent of total hauled. Analysis for 1937 as compared 
with selected years 1947 through 1958 is shown below : 


Revenue tonnage 














Pe isiccisces 157,719 | 641, 841 1, 596,753 | 1,479, 298 


| 
1937 1947 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 1958 
Military freight. .....|....-...-- 365, 818 | 942, 583 838, 629 | 756, 670 748, 694 821, 8 
SAME otiebidedsees 157,719 | 276,023 654, 170 640, 669 | 716, 598 698, 470 625, 68 





1 473,268 | 1, 447,108 | 1, 447, 58 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight gross income and expenses show decreases of 
$1,873,980 and $1,802,119 respectively as compared with 1957. 


Gross income for 1958 amounted to......._...................... $13, 350, 930 
Gross expenses for 1958 amounted to_____----_____-_-_______--__ 13, 241, 918 
Net pront for 1956 amonnied to... 109, O17 


The annual estimates of the amounts earned are stated under the title 
“Operation and Maintenance, Alaska Railroad (Revolving Fund),” and the 
estimates for the additional amounts required for construction are stated under 
the title “Construction, Alaska Railroad.” The funds appropriated under the 
title of “Construction, Alaska Railroad” are transferred to “Operation and 
Maintenance, Alaska Railroad (Revolving Fund).’ No appropriations were 
requested for “Construction, Alaska Railroad” in fiscal years 1957 through 
1959. 

It is estimated that operating revenues will amount to $15 million in 1960, to 
be used for operating and maintenance expenses as well as additions and 
betterments. 

Modernization of operating methods and procedures will be continued in 1960 
to provide the necessary services required with the growth and development of 
the new State of Alaska. Expansion of the “piggyback” flatear and unit rail 
box services will greatly aid the movement of approximately the same freight 
volume of previous years much faster and more economically. 


2. ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS 


It is estimated that $2,430,750 will be required during fiscal year 1960 for 
the additions and betterments program, $2,026,250 for capital items, and the 
balance of $404,500 in expense accounts. This amount is derived from operating 
revenues and is $3,187,250 less than the amount made available during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 
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Senate. Report No. 1761 on Interior Department and related agencies appro- 
priation bill, 1957, contains the following comments in part: 

“The committee feels, however, that in order to appropriately review the pro- 
gram of the Alaska Railroad it is essential that the annual budget submission 
reflect a schedule of amounts proposed for capital improvements. Accordingly, 
the Secretary of the Interior is requested to have appropriate schedules in- 
cluded in the budget annually which will disclose, by major items, the amounts 
proposed for capital improvements. The committee wishes to make it clear 
that no major capital improvement or rehabilitation is to be financed from 
revenues until it has been presented to and approved by the Appropriation 
Committees of the Congress.” 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, approval has been granted for the 
use of $5,618,000 from revenues of the railroad for the additions and better- 
ments program. This includes the approval, which was given by the chairman, 
House subcommittee, and the chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
under the dates of October 27 and November 14, 1958, for the purchase of 160 
insulated unit rail boxes and allied equipment, estimated to cost $1 million. 

The schedules so requested showing the actual program for 1958 and the pro- 
posed programs for 1959 and 1960 with estimates by major items, are dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Estimates for additions and betterments, and replacement program to be 
jinanced from revenues 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 



























Buildings: 
OGG soni de panna dl dctaden bad aganedodssseadee $1, 833 $46, 000 $40, 000 
EE EAE SORE OW) 8S 5, *28 8, 000 6, 000 
er Wine WINN... 05. ose cacessiccochét ccc atincbehbacnend ey ee ad ee 23, 500 
All other, DIGGS. ....n. « daccidacneyeas.- 5 cacypntreseongeen 860 FED, GRO. bd. canntdueap~ 
Dotal WAGs se... chien di shidiese dhbaccisbithedidens 73, 152 304, 000 69, 500 
Other structures and facilities: 
Hosting systomt.4.. 15. ad<ecqesscevscscqeecammcdccsnéenaa 89, 064 |... .-....2.~2-]---0.2--n-ee-- 
MOOd GN UFidses (HTIWEY) ... ccccqcidccdagodsoscncesces St, WEE ladetevddnassdibearsddecancav 
Power GOveMmme Lis. Bis da ice echbnbe~tiidbbbbinds i O08 16565 bb 6. ae Rade Dba esadne 
DORE REIOOS SIU icc uinwnnnctacdaleniéasddauacsence 180, 000 46, 500 22, 000 
NT GRE Sitti ot dash s<oncempcivntanecrseengeuts Sig BOO loc cnadscnvcnal bedeahbosetbs 
Sheree (ae Bs SABER... 255 on bi end se cetasoonnn} meslocetemmiensbicedententebinn 12, 000 
REE I Ota casckencodccongpnccseneanaginnnwe dang 1, 648 211 1, 404, 940 670, 500 
Tunmeles ot el al asckis sc .. MOSS 1555. 4iiscka- ‘ 
Bridges and culverts 111, 773 191, 000 Ee 
All other structures and facilities . Oe Cis sub teens 
Total other structures and facilities. ............----.--- 2, 137, 646 1, 725, 440 814, 400 
Equipment: 
Epeeen Iaeoemnetnens 2 oo Aca Ridings OTe ida dact otk slocehbbachasewe 
WECIEIAG GHEE MONG... won avourarysesob comspeneevespebba daar 841, 109 1, 370, 000 855, 000 
Passenger train cars.....-..-...-.-- we 51, 605 31, 400 132, 000 
Work train equipment..........-..--..---------. ‘ TR, 908 jane 55-5553 8, 000 
Highway motor vehicles and trailers. _.........-. = tiie 60, 325 70, 900 15, 000 
Construction and material handling equipment.___-_.._--- 71, 975 36, 250 14, 350 
Electrical generation and shop equipment. _......-..--.- 20, 348 19, 300 22, 500 
NIE III wate dds otatane = aie nna o apa Spenoneea oe EE Sin cccassanagetesadauresuntras 
Furniture, furnishings, and technical equipment..-...---- 4, GR iia tcde-5h.-l coe ddsce. 
Communications equipment.._.-.....-..-.-.--.--..----.- BY Fo cci'odtemet dnxtete sn ane eeanramann 
COLRRP COPING 2 555i Sdn oper enan deco kcbbelbwenaddcds 1, 213 Oe fit. ctLck. 
160 unit rail boxes and allied equipment. - _.........-.--..|------------ . DRI fs Schnee 
Toba equiigmaens <2 - is 65.5 o ain oka sdk ee esd 1, 106, 685 2, 528, 350 1, 046, 850 
menprogvamed veberve.. [2230.6 15 ow died. idee tied 68, 017 1, 060, 210 500, 000 
—————_—_——O | 
Bevrigns total for Teed) FO isc cacnincsctvcanssctucmsane 3, 385, 500 5, 618, 000 2, 430, 750 








Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Anderson, please give us a little of your back- 
ground. You are new on this job? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, 

Mr. Kirwan, Please proceed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Anprrson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to preface my state. 
ment with a brief résumé of my background. I was born Septem- 


ber 2, 1909, in Emporia, Kans. In November 1926, I went to work | 


for the Santa Fe and worked for that railroad until March 1959, 
except for the period between 1942 and 1946 during which I served 
with the 713th Railway Operating Battalion in north Africa, Italy, 
France, and Germany. During my service with the Santa Fe, J 
worked in many capacities up to and including the position of assist- 
ant superintendent of transportation. In March 1952, I left the serv- 
ices of the Santa Fe and went to work for the Rock Island. During 
my service with the Rock Island, I worked as trainmaster, assistant 
superintendent, superintendent, and general superintendent of trans- 
portation of the entire system, the position from which I came to the 
Alaska Railroad. 

I regard it a privilege to appear before this committee as Gen- 
eral Manager of the Alaska Railroad. While the Alaska Railroad 
will not require an appropriation this year, we are requesting authority 
from Congress to proceed with a program of additions and better- 
ments, the cost of which will be derived from operating revenues. 

While our operating revenues as of the end of December are down 
as compared with the same period last year, I am happy to report that 
we have been successful in reducing our operating expenses to an 
extent that more than offsets the reduced revenues. The effectiveness 
of the economies achieved can best be shown by the fact that our 
December operating statement shows an improvement in the net figure 
for the year to date to the extent of approximately $85,000, despite 
a decrease in operating revenues for the year to date of almost 
$900,000. 

The decline in revenues for the year to date has resulted principally 
from a decline in tonnage shipped over the railroad by the military 
as compared with the same period last year. However, we anticipate 
that military construction on the north end of the railroad will result 
in a sharp upturn in tonnage in the late spring of this year. 

I will be pleased to answer any questions of this committee relative 
to our proposed program and the current program of additions and 
betterments or operating practices on the Alaska Railroad. I have 
with me Mr. Leland P. Draney, Comptroller, who will assist me in 
answering any questions relative to accounting practices or fiscal 
matters. If detailed information requested is not immediately avail- 
able, we would be grateful for the opportunity to obtain such infor- 
mation and furnish it to the committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did I understand you to say that prior to going to 
work with the Alaska Railroad, you had charge of all the Rock 
Island ? 

Mr. Anperson. As general superintendent of transportation; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You had quite a position there; did you not? 

Mr. Anverson. Yes, it is considered very important. 

Mr. Kirwan. General superintendent, of all transportation of all 
of Rock Island is quite a position, and I mean that with sincerity. 
Trainmaster on a division is quite a job and if you were general super- 
intendent of the whole system you did have quite a job. 
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Mr. Anperson.. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. , 
Mr. JENSEN. May I add right there that our chairman knows some- 

thing about that since he is an old yardmaster, I believe. 

Mr. Kirwan. I was on half a dozen railroads, 
















= ALASKA RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 

‘ved For the benefit of our new members please describe briefly the fa- 
aly, | cilities which the railroad has, the area serviced, and how the system 
® 7 is financed. 

sist- 


Mr. Anverson. Our railroad represents an investment of isan 
mately $174 million to $180 million, Mr. Chairman, It has 671 total 
miles of railroad and that includes yard tracks, sidings, and so forth 
and our longest stretch of main line is approximately 471 miles. 

At the present time and for the last few years, we have had a gross 
intake varying from $12 million to $14 million a year and from that: 
the surplus has averaged around $200,000 per year. We have 47 units 
of power equipment. We have approximately 2,200 freight cars. 
Because of location, the only freight cars on the railroad, other than 
mileage tank cars under lease to either the Army or to independent 
oil companies, the entire ownership on the railroad is ours. We do 
not have an interchange problem. 


own Mr. Kirwan. How much tonnage did the Army take away from 
that | you by putting in a highway there? 

) an Mr. Anperson. They have a highway from Seward to Anchorage. 
ness The tonnage taken from us because of that highway has been 
our | negligible to the present time, Mr. Chairman. 

rure | ‘he remarks that I made in my opening statement could very well 


pite | reflect a reduction in Army intake in total into Alaska because they 
nost | have had a reduction in personnel in that area. It is not necessarily 

a statement saying that they have diverted traffic to other forms of 
ally transportation. 


tary Mr. Kirwan. Do they have their pipeline finished ? 
pate Mr. Anperson. Definitely. 
sult | Mr. Kmwan. Did that take much? 


Mr. Anperson. Considerable; to the extent of approximately $4.5 


tive | million gross. 
and Mr. Kirwan. $4.5 million a year? 
lave | Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 
e in 
- | KNIK ARM POWERPLANT 
for- Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of negotiations for sale of the 

railroad’s equity in the Knik Arm powerplant ? 
gto | Mr. Anverson. The sale has been completely consummated pend- 
tock | ing an appraisal by a firm that is acceptable to the Government. 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee, I think, recommended that some 
yes, | years ago? 
| Mr, Anperson. They did, sir. 
Fall | CURRENT FINANCIAL CONDITION 
all | 

rity. | Mr. Kirwan. What is the current financial condition of the rail- 
per- | toad? Are you in pretty good shape? 


Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir; we are in good shape, Mr. Chairman. 
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We have had a reduction in ready cash in the last few years due 
principally to the fact that our annual surpluses have not been suff- 
cient to take care of completing our additions and betterments. 

Mr. Kirwan. We approved funds for an additional 160 unit rail 
boxes. Why has this not been financed from the nonprogramed 
reserve and other slippages instead of just raising the total amount 
to be spent this year? 


Mr. Anperson. It is our thought, Mr. Chairman, that a large por. | 


tion of this million dollars that will go to the 160-unit rail boxes and 
allied equipment come from nonprogramed reserve. Of course, we 
are taking into consideration the note that you sent us suggesting that 
as much as possible of that money come out of contingency and non- 
programed reserves for fiscal year 1959 as well as fiscal year 1960, 
‘That accounts for the error or the misplacement of moneys in non- 
programed reserves in our 1959 estimate. 

At the time that the 1959 budget was approved by you gentlemen, 
the contingency figure was around $500,000. The then general man- 
ager, Mr. Lloyd, reviewed the various items and reduced them down- 
ward to the extent of $560,210. That is the difference in this figure, 
as between $500,000 and $1,060,210, and had we done the job properly, 
we should have footnoted that so it would have been very evident to 
you what we had in mind. 

Our thought is still that a portion of that $560,210 will be applicable 
to this million dollar venture. 


ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the need for the major items planned 
in 1960 for “Additions and betterments” at a cost of $2,430,750. 


Mr. Anperson. One of the largest items, of course, in any railroad | 


operation—as you will understand, Mr. Kirwan, is maintenance of 
right-of-way and roadbed. In this particular case that accounts for 
well over a third of the entire budget. It approaches a half of it. 
As an example of the type of maintenance we are trying to do on the 
railroad, since fiscal year 1955 almost $4 million has been spent on 
ontrack equipment; a million and a quarter dollars in offtrack equip- 
ment, for a total of $5,250,000 to maintain this railroad as it should be 
maintained. 

In that same period of time, we have inserted over 136,000 treated 
ties, and we have ballasted 178 miles of our main tracks and sidings 
with crushed ballast and 14 miles of our secondary lines with crushed 
ballast in addition to 40 miles ballasted with pit run ballast. 

As a furtherance of that type of maintenance and included in this 
budget is another piece of our railroad extending northward from 
McKinley Park, where we are going to resurface a line, and dress 
additional railroad line with crushed ballast and insert treated ties. 

This portion of our railroad is badly in need of this type mainte- 
nance because the ties that are presently under this railroad were un- 
treated ties, placed during World War II days, and they are disin- 
tegrating on us rapidly. The fact is that this is happening to the ex- 
tent of 1,000 ties a mile, which means a replacement of almost 1 tie 
for each 3:in the railroad. 
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HOUSE FOR GENERAL MANAGER 


Mr. Kirwan. Last fall we received an informal] request for approval 
to purchase a house for the General Manager and we suggested the 
matter be deferred for consideration in the next regular budget pres- 
entation. Would you report on this matter ? 

Mr. Anperson. At the time that I went to Alaska, I was told that 
negotiations were being progressed to purchase a home for the Gen- 
eral Manager. The rent on that house was to be amortized to the 
Government in approximately 30 years. That house was purchased in 
October, and we are now paying that rent to the Alaska Railroad to 
amortize the house in that period of time. 

Mr. Kirwan. I believe the committee had some discussion about 
this with the Department. I wish that if something like this takes 
— again in the future that you will notify the committee and abide 

y its action. 

Mr. Anperson. I was under the impression the committee was 
notified. 

Mr. Kirwan. We were notified. But the Department was advised 
to delay any action until it could be considered in connection with the 
next budget. The cost seemed quite high. 

Mr. Anperson. I did not know of that. I did not have any infor- 
mation on that. 

Mr. Lausr. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I think there was a little mis- 
understanding on my part when I told Mr. Anderson we were clear 
to go ahead and buy it. He made all preliminary negotiations—not 
negotiations, but bids—on it. 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee would like to be advised and con- 
sulted in the future on matters like this. 

Mr. Laust. We certainly will not use that procedure again. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the cost of the house? 
ee Anperson. Approximately $43,000. We were told, “within 

5,000.” 

Mr. Kirwan. Before a purchase is made like that, I would like to 
“sy it referred to this committee unless it has been programed in the 

udget. 

Mr. Norrell, do you have questions on Alaska ? 


EFFECT OF STATEHOOD ON ALASKA RAILROAD 


Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

Since Alaska has achieved statehood, are there indications that the 
business of the railroad will increase ? 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Congressman, that is a little difficult for me 
to answer at this time but I can say to you very definitely that we 
are being approached by travel agents and travel concerns from all 
over the other States indicating that we can expect a heavy influx of 
tourist travel for next year. In addition to that, Anchorage and Fair- 
banks in particular are in the throes of a building program and 
within that building program are a minimum of 4 large business 
buildings, buildings to the extent of 14 and 16 stories high that will 
necessitate movements of hundreds of thousands of dollars of material 
into the Territory. 
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I think it is only right to assume that the railroad will participate 
to a degree in that movement. 

Mr. Norrett. We have largely kept the railroads up because we 
have our interests in Alaska, and now that Alaska has statehood, I 
am wondering if private industry in the near future, or somewhere 
down the line, might not be anxious to take it over and relieve the 
Government of that responsibility. 

What do you think about that? 

Mr. Anperson. I think that your assumption is entirely correct. 
I can visualize from the south end of the railroad a connection with 
a railroad terminating on the Pacific coast and connecting with the 
Alaska Railroad by some sort of sea-train movement or something of 
that kind. I can foresee that the Alaska Railroad would not only be 
a very valuable adjunct to such an operation but an integral link 
of it. 

Mr. Norre.i. Countries ordinarily have to have a railroad and that, 
in turn, advances the country tremendously. 

I think that I can see in the years to come that Alaska is going to 
have a tremendous growth. Of course, we can operate the railroad 
and we will do it, but it seems to me that private industry would be 
awful anxious now to try to take it over and do something and it 
would bea tremendous help to Alaska. 

That is.all, Mr. Chairman. 


PASSENGER SERVICE OPERATION 


Mr. Denton. Do you make money out of your passenger service! 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir; we donot, Mr. Congressman. 

I was trying to refresh my mind on that. I would not care to be held 
to these figures, but if I remember rightly, to take in $279,000 in fares, 
it costs us in excess of $50,000 above that figure. I am speaking money- 
wise only. I could not tell you what it is doing for us in the way of 
good relationships. That is talking about money and money alone. 

Mr. Jensen. Is the railroad from Anchorage to Seward completely 
rehabilitated now ? 

Mr. Anverson. The railroad is completely rehabilitated ; yes, sir. 


CIVILIAN AND MILITARY TRAFFIC 


Mr. Jensen. Is there much traffic on the Whittier branch ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir; there is considerable traffic on the Whittier 
branch. 

The facts are, Mr. Congressman, that that is the principal avenue 
of military traffic. 

Mr. Jensen. I understand that. That was the purpose of building 
the branch at Whittier. 

Mr. Anperson. A considerable amount of traffic moves that way. 

Mr. Jensen. How is the lumber mill in that area doing? Is it giv- 
ing you business? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

They are giving us business and they have leased additional prop- 
erty from us with the idea of making a larger lumberyard there and 
in this lumberyard will be a treating plant that will be financed and 
owned by Koppers. 

Mr. Jensen. Is there any talk about a railroad to the southern 
point of the Kenai Peninsula down to Homer? 
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Mr. Anperson. No, sir; at least I have not been apprised of any 
talk of that’ kind. 

Mr. Jensen. We built a highway from Knik Arm over to the coast 
and down to Homer, which I understand:is a pretty good highway. 

Mr. Anperson. It certainly is a good highway. 

Mr. Jensen. I was quite instrumental in getting that road built. 
Is there quite a little traffic to McKinley Park? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir; there is. It is not too much at this season 
of the year, but during the tourist season we do have. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that increasing? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir; it is increasing. However, you know that 
a highway has been built into McKinley Park from the north also, so 
our figures on the increase have not kept pace with the increase in the 
number of people visiting the park because many drive in and out of 
the park, whereas in days gone by, we would take them in and out 
of there. 

REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. Do you anticipate that all of the Alaska Railroad will 
be completely rehabilitated during 1960? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. You are speaking of right-of-way now? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Anprerson. No, sir; it will not. 

We have been rehabilitating in sections of 40 to 42 miles and that 
is what we anticipate taking over for fiscal 1960. That will leave us 
another program and a half of that size to complete the rehabilitation 
of the maintenance program. 

Mr. JensEN. How many derailments have you had in the past year? 

Mr. Anperson. We have had one derailment and that happened 
since my tenure. 

Mr. Jensen. Before we rehabilitated that railroad, derailment in 
the wintertime was a daily occurrence. 

Mr. ANpERson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. That is why this committee told the Governor of 
Alaska when we were there to make up his mind whether he wanted 
to rehabilitate the railroad, tear up the rails and put in a highway, 
or what. 

The Alaska Legislature said, rehabilitate the railroad, which cost 
the taxpayers of America a pretty penny. 

I hope that we can realize a small percent of the cost of the rail- 
road when we do settle. 


OPERATING COSTS 


We are happy that you are making revenues to meet expenditures 
and even a little bit more. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Congressman, along that same line and talking 
about this rehabilitation, we are going to do our rehabilitating this 
year on force account and we are going to do it with our own em- 
ployees and equipment. We have been getting our very best figures 
and estimates from our engineers and it appears to us we can make 
a saving of between $6,000 and $7,000 per mile by doing the work 
rather than contracting it. 

Mr. JeNsEN. How are your management, labor relations? 
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Mr. Anverson. I think they are extremely good. That does not 
mean we are satisfying labor at all times, nor does it mean that they 
are satisfying us, but we are meeting one another realistically. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Across the table? 

Mr. ANnperson. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PURCHASE OF ADDITIONAL CARS 


Mr. Kirwan. Before you leave us, Mr. Anderson, I see that you 
are making a request to buy rotary car dumpers this year at a cost 
of approximately $110,000; is that correct ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to correct the statement just in one item. 

The cars that we anticipate using are the flat-bottom gondolas that 
we have had on the railroad for approximately 9 years. They do 
not lend themselves to our type of traffic very well. That does not 
mean we do not use them, because we do have movements where the 
flat-bottom gondola does work, but it does not lend itself well to coal. 

If we get the rotary car dumper that we are talking about in this 
little memo, that will facilitate our operations so we can dump the 
flat-bottom car, because that is a stationary bottom rather than a 
dump bottom. 

Mr. Kirwan. Based on this statement, the rotary car dumper will 
increase your revenue. You will be able to supply this new military 
facility at Clear with 165,000 tons of coal a year. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for appearing before the committee. 

Mr. Anverson. I think that Mr. Draney may like to make a state 
ment on this subject. 

Mr. Draney. I think not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put it in the record, if you wish. 

Mr. Draney. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON PROPOSED ACQUISITION BY ALASKA RAILROAD OF ROTARY 
Car DUMPER 


The Alaska Railroad has been cooperating with the military in Alaska for 
some time on the construction of a very large military facility at Clear, 
Alaska. The railroad, during the past season, built a spur to aid in the con- 
struction of this facility and will relocate several miles of line at military 
expense in order to meet military requirements for it. The size of the military 
installation which is being constructed at Clear is shown by the fact that the 
installation will include a powerplant requiring 165,000 tons of coal per year. 
The railroad will, of course, secure substantially increased revenues as a result 
of this installation. 

To supply this installation with 165,000 tons of coal per year will require 
either a purchase by the railroad of 75 additional hopper cars at a cost of 
approximately $750,000 or the purchase of a rotary car dumper at a cost of 
approximately $110,000. The car dumper will so greatly increase the rate of 
hopper car turnaround as to make unnecessary the expenditure of $750,000 for 
additional hopper cars. 

Since the railroad will save more than $600,000 in capital investment by the 
purchase of the rotary car dumper, and since there is money available for this 
purchase from contingency or nonprogramed reserves for the current fiscal year, 
the proposed purchase seems to be a wise and necessary expenditure of railroad 
funds. 


Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question ? 
Mr. Kirwan. Sure. 
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NET PROFIT IN 1958 


Mr. Norre.u. I notice that on page 100 the Alaska Railroad this 
year actually made money. The net profit for 1958 amounted to 
$109,017. Is that moet 

Mr. Anverson. That is correct. 

Mr. Norrecu. I am-pleased to know that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Virain IstaAnNDs CoRPORATION 


OPERATING FuND 


Program and financing 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: 








Operating costs: 
1. Loan program: Administration .............-.---..- $883, $800 $900 
2. Sugar program: 
Brees OF DUGOT soi sc 5 cn is cae 1, 303, 075 1, 627, 100 1, 791, 900 
Administration _.... diet lina: Seki aelaie aaa aan 88, 482 104, 500 105, 200 
3. Power program: 
Production and distribution of power--.....---- 637, 823 665, 300 720, 800 
Administration. -_-_-- maa 38, 125 35, 500 35, 600 
4. Miscellaneous rev: enue-producing activities: | 
ON se OPN er ak cir ed re caliente 362, 532 350, 600 349, 800 
PCGTRIRTIAIOD ii does 3 oo dbscecb ee siab ea 31, 742 31, 200 30, 300 
5, Non-revenue-producing activities. ..........--..... 132, 411 150, 649 130, 000 
6. Interest on borrowings from Treasury ......--.-.-..- 168, 119 171, 700 186, 300 
"TN NOI OID occ cs chinmec anced eemmmandine 2, 763, 192 3, 137, 349 3, 350, 800 
Unfunded adjustment to total operating costs: Deprecia- 
Sirk Seite GN Foe) 5. ooo s cn csecans dbedeseokoRecues —323, 740 —342, 200 —356, 100 
Total operating costs, futided. 2... <6 .esecseckte..0. 2, 439, 452 2, 795, 149 2, 994, 700 
Capital outlay: 
1. Loan program: Loans acquired ............-.-..--.- 3, 589 53, 500 50, 000 
2. Sugar program: Acquisition of— 
PT Me CETOROIOR Sad 5c ccas ce ph oth benguaneces 95, 459 4, 000 25, 000 
BIOS 5 Sauccs o. a hcncnkenekunnanmeoke tae 244, 849 276, 300 100, 000 
3. Power program: Acquisition of— 
Plant and office equipment_.......-....-.--- — 138, 613 GR isucc~neemmeee 
DBRT IONE EOE 03.4365 don ccndodoneavewaduce 171, 584 100, 000 75, 000 
TGR CRB WOE ok ocicpnccveacssqecde sabes 654, 094 863, 800 250, 000 
Total program costs, funded .........-.-.----- 3, 093, 546 3, 658, 949 3, 244, 700 


7. Relation of costs to obligations: 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, 














ee ccc nanmeanoseciws cine temeuce eee kG, TEE Ladccutacdsonen —5, 000 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net....|..-..--------- Cae fonketeaaseeee 
Total program (obligatioms)-_.-.......-..--..-.--- 3, 023, 434 3, 667, 24 3, 239, 700 
Financing: | 
Amounts becoming available: 
I as 6 ta oa ak ata gpm alae giana 524, 000 130, 000 | 130, 000 
Revenue and receipts: | 
CIO OE ROOD oc Fie ere iaBensnacnet 31, 550 18, 100 | 68, 400 
Proceeds from sale of equipment and buildings-._. 460 143-413 8. 
En teroeh ON S0GMS «66d. ci b~ nnidiestradee 9, 318 8, 600 10, 300 
Sale of commodities............----.--. 847, 029 1, 774, 100 1, 995, 800 
Sale OF DO WUE li. Llib accep adbonndecmauddéa 845, 860 892, 300 963, 500 
UN ee ennai 363, 318 359, 800 357, 000 
Repayment of long-term accounts receivable- ----- 21, 564 21, 564 21, 564 
Donated working capital. . 5... .nnaces<sgsscnnnock- SE Ge Natiesie «sak nuan leads beaneke 
Total amounts becoming available.._.........-- 2, 711, 407 3, 204, 464 3, 546, 564 
Unobligated balance presen ® forward: 
OCaay (Onenne GON sb icacs le dhicedickssans 1, 146, 469 384, 442 834, 659 
AUR as, cae teh ce edonndies-Sisy wevennadeade 463, 000 TEE OD fanencttececcas 
Total amounts available --_............-.....-.------ ia 320, 876 4, 501, 906 4, 381, 223 
Unobligated balance carried forward: 
Cash (operating fund) -.-..----.-- sibewddudshwdecctous 384, 442 834, 659 1, 141, 523 
Appropriation _-_.......--..- hssipndieinoeniéhbeaaeee BEE tesescpschon+nt eetbanesa Boake 


abaicadnetaeemneaseliliae lala litipaicincts | 


Financing applied to program...........--..--..--.- 3, 023, 434 3, 667, 247 | 3, 239, 700 
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Mr. Kirwan. The next item is “Virgin Islands Corporation.” 
Do you have a statement, Mr. Bartlett ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bartuerr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a pleasure to meet with this committee again this year, but it is 
with great regret that I inform you that the operations of the Virgin 
Islands Corporation were even more disastrous than I predicted they 
would be when I appeared befor the committee last year. The loss for 
the year amounted to $538,680, 

St. Croix experienced one of the worst droughts in its history; the 
total annual rainfall was the lowest since 1871. The effect of this pro- 
longed drought on the sugar cane crop was devastating, and the tons 
of sugar cane harvested by the corporation dropped from 82,849 tons 
in 1957 to 37,729 tons in 1958. The yield of sugarcane per acre 
dropped from 32.42 tons per acre to 14.64 tons per acre. The poor 
quality of the cane also resulted in a substantial drop in yield of sugar 
from 11.4 to 9.6; as a result, the income from the sales of sugar and 
molasses was slightly more than $1 million less than in 1957. 

The Corporation purchased from private growers a total of 25,548 
tons as compared to 49.566 tons in 1957. The private growers, and 
particularly some of the FHA farmers in the eastern part of the sugar- 
cane producing area, were severly hit by the drought conditions and 
in some cases yield was so low as to make the harvesting of the cane 
impractical. A total of 63,277 tons of sugarcane were ground in 74 
days. an average of 855 tons per day, as compared to 1,104 tons for the 
previous year. The difficulties of harvesting and the scarcity of cane 
seriously impeded factorv operations, and lost time was the highest in 
many years. For a considerable period of the grinding season it was 
possible to operate the factory on a 16-hour shift only due to the lack 
of cane. 

A total of 348.230 gallons of molasses were produced and sold to the 
local rum distillers and livestock producers at a price of 1114 cents 
per gallon, plus a handling and delivery charge of 34 cent per gallon. 
While prospects for the 1959 crop are considerably better, the effect 
of the prolonged drought in 1957 will still be felt as it has caused 
serious dving out of plants and root damage to the ratoon canes which 
will not be entirely overcome for a period of another year or two. 
The rainfall during 1958 was normal but badly distributed. and par- 
ticularly low during the last months of the year. The 1959 crop is 
estimated at 100,000 tons; grinding started on January 28. 

The Power Department had another fairly good year and showed a 
profit of $98.495 in St. Thomas and $38,961 in St. Croix, a total of 
$137,456. The steady and constant growth in power consumption 
continued in both islands. The power system in St. John, which is 
served from St. Thomas, has been extended to remote areas of that 
island, and consumption has increased substantially. The lack of gen- 
erating capacity in St. Thomas, due to lack of sufficient equipment and 
complicated by a serious breakdown of available equipment, greatly 
reduced output and consumption on that island. It was necessary to 
take emergency measures to meet the demand in the form of standby 
equipment. A new 2,500-kilowatt generator will be installed in St. 
Thomas during March 1959 and this should relieve the pressure on the 
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present equipment and satisfy the increased demand for power for 
at least a period of another 18 to 24 months. 

The water and soil conservation programs which have been carried 
out in cooperation with the Soil Conservation Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the local soil conservation district 
boards, were continued. Seven dams were constructed in St. Croix 
and three in St. Thomas, with a total estimated holding capacity of 
over 9 million gallons of water. The total number of dams con- 
structed under this program now totals 103. The tremendous value of 
these dams to agriculture was demonstrated during the severe drought 
of 1957, and continued emphasis will be placed on the dam program in 
view of the substantial contribution which this program has made to 
the islands. 

The land clearance program which has been operating for several 
years is gradually being curtailed and will be terminated by the end 
of the present calendar year. <A total of 489 acres were cleared dur- 
ing the past year, making a total of 5,480 acres cleared under this 
program. 

The program concerned with the improvement of livestock and 
better pasture improvement was continued in cooperation with the 
agricultural program of the U.S. Department of Acqviiseliote! 

The forestry program being carried out in cooperation with the 
U.S. Forest Service made substantial plantings of West Indian ma- 
hogany and teak on both private and public lands. A program of 
roadside tree improvement was undertaken in cooperation with the 
Public Works Department of the Virgin Islands government. The 
sawmill opreation was continued and the demand for lumber was 
greater than could be supplied. 

The Corporation received only three applications for commercial 
and industrial loans during the year, two of which were approved and 
one was withdrawn. The collections on outstanding loans were satis- 
factory and there were no delinquencies at the close of the fiscal year. 
_ The Corporation continued to manage the Navy properties, located 
in St. Thomas, for the Secretary of Interior. The income derived 
from these properties increased substantially during the year and 
amounted to $254,264. In 1955 when Vicorp took over the manage- 
ment of these properties the income was slightly in excess of $100,000. 
The funds derived from the properties were used for continued re- 
habilitation and maintenance. 

Mr. Kirwan. That completes your statement ? 

Mr. Bartiert. Yes, sir. 


SUGAR QUOTA 


_ Mr. Kirwan. What did you say you are going to raise down there 
in sugar this year? 

Mr. Bartierr. One hundred thousand tons, 
_ Mr. Kirwan. What were you raising there in 1948, before we got 
into this water improvement program ? 

Mr. Bartett. than 50,000. . 

Mr. Kirwan. If you raise 100,000 tons, how many tons can you sell 
to this Government? 

Mr. Bartiettr. The entire crop. 
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Mr. Kirwan. You are allowed to sell the entire crop ? 

Mr. Barttett. Presently our quota is 15,000 tons. The 100,000 
tons is sugarcane from which we get a yield of 10 percent. That 
means 10,000 tons. 

Mr. Kirwan. Suppose you raise 75,000 tons of finished sugar, what 
could you sell ? 

Mr. Bartierr. We would have to sell on the world market. 


Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you cannot sell to your own country? | 


Mr. Barttetr. Not if we produce in excess of our quota. 

Mr. Kirwan. You can sell on the open market, but not to your own 
country, of which the Virgin Islands is a part? She is the only coun- 
tryin the world that could not sell to her own mother country. The 
Virgin Islands cannot sell to the U.S. Government if it raises over 
15,000 tons of sugar; is that correct? 

Mr. Bartiert. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is Cuba allowed to sell in this country / 

Mr. Barrett. I believe it is in the vicinity of 3 million tons, 

Mr. Kirwin. But our own Virgin Islands to which we are giving 
financial support cannot sell in excess of its quota. 

What would you do with 50,000 tons of sugar, not cane, if you had 
to sell it on the open market ? 

Mr. Bartietrr. We do not have the land to produce that much. 

Mr. Kirwan. I say, if you could? Let us say you raised double 
your present output. 

Mr. Bartierr. It would place our factory operation in a profit- 
making or a break-even position. 

Mr. Renirané Good enough to run the Virgin Islands and take it of 
the back of American taxpayers if you were allowed to double that 
tonnage and sell 30,000 tons to this country ? 

Mr. Bartiert. I would have to work out my arithmetic on that. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is not surprising that we are in the red. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Let us insert pages 105 through 108 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The Virgin Islands Corporation is responsible for the agricultural and eco 
nomic development of the Virgin Islands. It operates in all three islands on 
a broad base of activities including the production and processing of sugarcane, 
the generation and distribution of electric power, the improvement of agricul- 
tural programs through activity in the fields of soil conservation, forestry, and 
livestock. The Corporation has loan funds available for the development of 
agriculture and industry, including tourism. The Corporation manages a sub 
stantial number of properties, owned by the Navy, for the Department of the 
Interior, including an airport, housing facilities, hotels, and buildings for in- 
dustry. 

During the past year all of the operations vital to the conduct of the above 
programs have been carried out in a normal manner. The two outstanding de 
velopments during the year were the approval of plans for the rehabilitation.of 
the St. Croix abattoir, which would permit the slaughtering of cattle under Fed- 
eral inspection and thus aid in the development of an export market for our sec 
ond most important agricultural industry. During the course of the year plans 
were also completed and developed for the installation of a salt water distilla- 
tion plant on the island of St. Thomas. The lack of potable water and its high 
cost is probably the most serious problem confronting St. Thomas today, and is 4 
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problem which must be solved before further economic development in the field 
of tourism can result. It is contemplated to install a plant which will produce 
250,000 gallons of water per day and which will also augment the power capacity 
by 2,500 kilowatts, a badly needed addition for a rapidly growing power system. 
The salt water distillation project represents the only new program which is 
contemplated for the coming fiscal year. 

There are no language changes requested. 


Contributions, Virgin Islands Corporation 


Appropriation adjusted, T1006... ..nenntincesdtedbcialcessokemna $524, 000 
Dati AGE. AOS. al waiaiedenn she ne etn nen mhians Gaininbietas 130, 000 
RACES: ANUCTO IN UN css nde as ccna sg thcas eh a cies coat aids dno elliabaniee 130, 000 


Analysis by activities 





Amount Estimate, Increase 
Activity available, 1960 (+) or de- 
1959 crease (—) 


1, Operating losses-.-.--..--.---- Je cwewebeddtensdvedsscadansewnil ebscunsvosslidievsddicelenas levepiedaaeabes 
2. Programs not predominantly of a revenue-producing char- 
Vous pusWesnedinace -o badd gine cane seaauEnneS $130, 000 SR GAO a snccicesacies 


Rls an ckanns- 
ee ~ccreneariancierh =e 130, 000 SRE hecinwacawckmne 
' 


2. Programs not predominantly of a revenue-producing character 




















Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 

Subactivity available, 1960 or de- 

| 1959 crease (—) 

(a) Water and soil conservation...............-------.-- wea $100, 000 | $100, 000 |....------- 
a ee eee a icpnaeate 30, 000 CR a ain cmnteareile ae 
a Nt acta aaa 130, 000 | 130, 000 | 9 ceeds 
ais Comieroetiiin. oi ie ce eh $65, 000 
Brdsh Oebvine 40M farter ts iin ick once sackdnd den ons iacnncgpeiegerceene 15, 000 
Maintenance of pasture (special practices) _-..-...__--..-__.---_------ 5, 000 
Promotion of other productive uses of land__------------------------- 15, 000 
TOUR ite id 2 er ee decided eas 100, 000 


(b) Forestry program.—The estimate of $30,000 is the same as for 1959. The 
funds requested will provide for the preparation of land and the continued 
seeding and planting of mahogany trees on approximately 800 acres of land 
suitable for forestry, but too steep or shallow for other productive use. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. $130,000 in contributions is requested, the same as 
this year. Explain how these funds will be used. 

Mr. Bartierr. The funds will be used primarily for the dam con- 
struction program, We will also have $30,000 of the funds to be used 
in connection with the forestry program, approximately $35,000 in 
programs concerned with development of other agricultural products, 
and land clearance. 

Mr. Kirwan. I also note that the Comptroller General in his recent 
meet on fiscal year 1958 found no major weaknesses or deficiencies. 

e gives you a good bill of health. 
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COST OF LAND 


I do want to ask you this question: Before this committee went 
down to the Virgin Islands, I heard many a tale about conditions there, 
I know that you could buy land down there before you got a hospital, 





schools, and other improvements for maybe $100 an acre. The | 
same land has now gone up to several hundred dollars an acre; is | 


that correct? 

Mr. Barrierr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. That shows that after the people had a school to send 
their children to, and a hospital to go to if something went wrong, 
they were not afraid to go to an island. In other words, the real 
estate values jumped several times above what they were before. 

Mr. Barrierr. Manyfold. 

Mr. Kirwan. Many, many fold. Just think, by our investing a 
few million dollars in the Virgin Islands, the value of real estate 
owned by people who went down there earlier increased considerably, 


WATER PROBLEM ON ST. THOMAS AND ST. JOHN 


Mr. Norrett. What is the status of the water problem on the 
islands ? 

Mr. Bartierr. We still have a serious problem in St. Thomas and 
also in St. John. 

Mr. Norrett. What are your plans to relieve this situation ? 

Mr. Bartierr. We have put in an estimate for a salt-water con- 
version plant in St. Thomas, which will product 250,000 gallons of 
water a day. That we will have before this committee sometime 
later. 

Mr. Norretu. It will be expensive water; will it not? 

Mr. Bartuert. It will be expensive but it will have to be figured 
on a comparative basis. At the present time the Virgin Islands is 
barging water from Puerto Rico at a cost of $5.65 a thousand gallons. 

Mr. Norretyi. You do not have sufficient rainfall ? 


Mr. Bartierr. No. The water produced by a distillation plant | 


will run not more than $1.75 per thousand gallons which represents 
a savings of about $4 per thousand gallons. 


ee 


There are millions of gallons being barged each year from Puerto | 


Rico to St. Thomas at the present time. 

Mr. Norretu. That is all. 

Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Magnuson? 

Mr. Maaenuson. What is the average rainfall there? 

Mr. Bartuierr. Forty-two inches. In the tropics that is very low. 

Mr. Maenuson. What about this drought that you spoke of in 
1957? What was the rainfall then ? 

Mr. Bartert. It was about 21 to 25 inches. About 50 percent of 
the normal rainfall. 


EFFECT OF DROUGHT ON SUGAR CROP 


Mr. Macnvuson. This has a continuing effect on the crops? 

Mr. Barttetrr. The damage was so severe that it killed out a lot 
of the plants and with cane you ratoon for four or five crops. That 
is the procedure. 
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You only plant once in 4 or 5 years. In a drought you get large 
spots where cane has died out in the field and it reduces your tonnage. 

Mr. Maenuson. Your crop this year is estimated at 100,000 tons? 

Mr. Bartietr. Cane; yes. 

Mr. Maenuson. 1957 ? 

Mr. Barterr. 132,000 tons. 

Mr. Macnuson. The drought did not affect that crop? 

Mr. Bart ett. It is the succeeding crop that is affected. 

Mr. Maenuson. 1958 ? 

Mr. Bartierr. The 1958 crop was 68,000 tons of cane harvested. 
Sixty-eight thousand tons last year as compared to an estimate of 
100,000 tons this year. 


LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Maenuson. We had quite a discussion, either last year or the 
year before about this loan fund. 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. You say that it is in good shape? 

Mr. Bartterr. Yes. 

Mr. Maanuson. No delinquencies ? 

Mr. Bartietr. No delinquencies whatever. 

Mr. Maanuson. There must be a high degree of responsibility on 
the part of the people down there. 

Mr. Bartterr. Generally speaking, I think that is a fair statement. 
Sometimes we have to go out and prod them a little. 

Mr. Maenuson. Do you have security for these ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, sir; with our crop loans and agricultural loans 
we have security for the crop, which we take out when the crop is 
delivered to us. We take a credit against the agricultural loans we 
have made. 

Mr. Maanuson. Sort of self-collecting? 

Mr. Bartriert. That is correct. That has helped. 


DAM CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. We must never forget that all wealth springs from 
the soil or is taken out of the earth or out of the sea, When members 
of this committee went to the Virgin Islands about 12 years ago we 
saw what was needed to hold the raindrops where they fell. At that 
time I think there was only one or two dams that had been thrown 
up between the hills and they were almost dry. They were getting 
their water for the cities by cementing a hillside and running it into 
i ieaian The farmers were in dire need of water, as was everyone 
else. 

A number of the members of this committee and myself decided 
that what the Virgin Islands. needed was more dams thrown up be- 
tween the hills, just dirt dams, and so we urged the Governor to ask 
for money for that purpose, knowing full well that in years to come 
It would reduce the taxpayers’ load to carry on the business of the 
Virgin Islands. 

Now you have over a hundred of those dams, I understand. 

Mr. Bartterr. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. I believe it has raised the water level of the under- 
ground water, has it not ? 
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Mr. Barttert. I think it is significant that throughout this severe 
drought I did not hear of a single well that went dry during the 
entire period. 

Mr. Jensen. Before we held that water in those dams your wells 
were going dry one right after the other ? 

Mr. Barrierr. One right after the other. 

Mr. JENSEN. So we must not only give attention to the educational 
development that has been going on in the Virgin Islands—and I give 
them all the credit that is due them and I am glad that we did what 
we did in building schools down there—but we must also not forget that 
the people of the Virgin Islands have profited greatly by that com- 
paratively speaking, small expenditure which it took to build those 
dams and to hold that water. 

How many acre-feet did you say you are now holding ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Six to seven million at least, in total. 

Mr. Jensen. I thought you said . million. 

Mr. Barrierr. That is correct. I did may 9 million in my opening 
statement. 

Mr. Jensen. That is a lot of water anyway and it is just the differ- 
ence between a bad economy and a pretty good economy. 

How much money do you have in this Tequest for building dams? 

Mr. Bartierr. $75,000 to $80,000, I believe, on the dam program. 

Mr. Jensen. How many more dams will that build ? 

Mr. Barrterr. It depends a great deal on the dam, the size, and the 
site. They are running on the average of $7,000 or $8,000 a dam. 

Mr. Jensen. Are the people contributing in work and dollars in 
building these dams ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Perhaps not as much as they should or we would 
like to see them do. We only build earth dams as you know. 

Mr. Jensen. I know. 

Mr. Bartierr. When it is necessary, or when the Soil Conservation 
Engineers recommend that a concrete spillway be put in, or any con- 
crete work, the dam owner is responsible for that expenditure. We do 
not help with that. 

Mr. Jensen. I would think that the people, farmers, and every- 
body, would be anxious to contribute, not only work, but dollars. A lot 
of those farmers down there have tractors and it is surprising how 
much dirt can be moved by a tractor and a bulldozer or a scoop. 

I certainly hope that you will urge them to do just that because the 
quicker we get a lot.more dams built in the Virgin Islands, the quicker 
will that economy rise to a much better state than it is today, even. 

I think you should impress that upon those people day in and day 
out. 

Mr. Barrierr. We have attempted to do that. 

Two of the problems we face are that there are many small farmers 
who cannot afford, and do not have large equipment. A dam may 
benefit as many as a dozen or 15 farmers and not only is the farm bene- 
fitted on which the dam is built, but many farms below that dam as 
well. Their wells are affected thereby. 

Mr. JensEN. There is a lot of handwork on those dams. 

Mr. Barttert. Very little. It is mostly tractor work and moving 
of soil, excavation work, and building of your breastwork. 
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Mr. Jensen. You know when America was developed they had a 
poll tax and everybody went out farmers especially, and worked their 
poll tax. They did not stop. I remember my old dad. He did not 
stop just for a day’s work and we were all building and trying to mark 
a road so we could get our produce to town. He did not hesitate at 
all to work 3, 4, or 5 days a year to do that. 

That was when America was being built. Certainly the people 
of the Virgin Islands should have that old pioneer spirit because they 
are in the development stage. I know the Soil Conservation Service 
always did a good job. 

My district was a network of gullies when I came to Congress and 
now, because of the fine cooperation that the farmers have given the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Extension Service, and everybody who 
has had anything to do with the conservation of our soil, a great im- 
provement has been made. 

I can tell you that the Seventh Iowa District now looks like a park 
in comparison with what it looked like before. As a brother of mine 
said when he came from New Mexico and drove through my district a 
couple of years ago, “I thought I was driving lisonat a park all the 
time.’ 

It is wonderful what soil conservation will do. We should build 
a monument to one great.and good man, Hugh Bennett, who pleaded 
with the Congress to give him $10,000 to start the Soil Conservation 
Service in 1935 when the dust was pouring all over the Nation. 

What a job that man has done. 

As I said before, all wealth springs from Mother Earth and from 
the sea. 

We can just depend on that. 

Let us try to conserve this priceless soil. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have had all you men here today 
and I want to say that you have turned in a very good report on the 
Territories and agencies in your charge. 

The committee stands adjourned. 


Fray, JANUARY 30, 1959. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
WITNESSES 
CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR 
EIVIND T. SCOYEN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 


HARRY T. THOMPSON, SUPERINTENDENT, NATIONAL CAPITAL 
PARKS 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this morning Mr. Conrad Wirth, 
Director of the National Park Service, who always did and always will 
doa good job while he is head of it. 

Do you have a statement Mr. Wirth? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes. TI would like to file the statement, if I may, and 
give a very brief one. 
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Mr. Kirwan. All right. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Conrap L. WirtH, Director, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: It is always a pleasure for me 
and members of my staff to discuss with you the programs and financial require- 
ments of the National Park Service. Your sympathetic consideration and under- 
standing of our budgetary requirements were instrumental in making possible the 
commencement of our Mission 66 program—a program that is no longer a dream, 
but a reality. I am sure you are aware of the acclaim the program has received 
since it was initiated in 1955. It is doubtful whether any other Federal program 
of comparable size affects so many people or has received so much widespread 
and favorable publicity and support. Again, on behalf of the Department of the 
Interior and the National Park Service, may I express our sincere thanks for 
the part this committee played in bringing Mission 66 into being. 


STATUS OF MISSION 66 


While it has not been possible to keep all phases of Mission 66 on schedule, as 
contemplated in the original plan, progress to date has been most gratifying, 
particularly the progress made in the prosecution of our construction programs. 
These programs, as you know, were accelerated during the latter part of the 
1958 fiscal year as a part of the overall effort to stimulate the Nation’s economy. 
As a result, we were able to place under contract approximately $15 million 
worth of work that otherwise would not have been commenced until the next 
construction season. 

Significant to note in this connection is the expansion in the Service’s capacity 
to provide plans for construction projects and to get the projects underway. 

During the 1958 fiscal year, obligations for parkways construction totaled 
$22,694,786; for roads and trails construction, $23,802,719; and for buildings, 
utilities, ete., construction, $19,271,565, making a grand total of $65,769,070. 
You will be interested in knowing that during the first 24% years of Mission 66, 
2,892 additional campsites and 325 additional employee housing units were com- 
pleted. During the same period 32 additional visitor centers were either com- 
pleted or almost completed, and 571 miles of new or reconstructed park roads 
and parkways were completed and put into operation. Also, during this period, 
the number of xcres of privately owned lands within park boundaries that 
should be acquired for park purposes was reduced by approximately 66,000. | 
acres. I am also pleased to report that, during the 1958 fiscal year, private | 
capital invested more than $5,500,000 in the construction of public accommoda- | 
tions and related service facilities, increasing the overnight capacities in the 
parks by approximately 1,800. 

Progress in strengthening our park management, protection, interpretation, 
and maintenance and operation of facilities programs has not been commen- 
surate with the progress achieved in the development of physical facilities. 
Rises in costs of supplies and materials and equipment and increased wage 
rates coupled with the increase in visitor use over that contemplated in the 
Mission 66 study have seriously reduced the effectiveness of the appropriation 
increases provided for the park operating programs. Consequently, it has been 
possible to correct only a limited number of the weaknesses in operating pro- 
grams that existed when Mission 66 was commenced. The placing of new Mis- 
sion 66 facilities in operation as they have been completed has seriously aggra- 
vated this situation. This will be felt to an even greater degree by the begin- 
ning of the 1960 fiscal year because of the earlier completion of the various 
facilities included in the 1958 fiscal year accelerated construction programs. 

The Mission 66 programs other than those directly concerned with the opera- 
tion and development of the parks are well underway. These programs, which 
include the nationwide recreation planning and the national park system plan- 
ning programs and the historic sites and historic American. buildings surveys 
are being vigorously pursued within the limits of available resources. 
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1960 ESTIMATES 







The estimates now under consideration total $80,075,000, a net increase of 
$319,000 over the amount estimated to be available for 1959. 
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OPERATING PROGRAMS 


The estimates covering our operating programs provide $17 million for 
management and protection, an increase of $1,084,500; $14 million for mainte 
nanee and rehabilitation of physical facilities, an increase of $1,594,000; and 
$1,475,000 for general administrative expenses, an increase of $40,500. 

Of the total increase under the management and protection appropriation 


or me | $983,500 is for management of park and other areas; $42,000) for forestry and 
quire- | fre control; $7,000 for park and recreation’ programs; and $52,000 for conces- 
inder- sions management. 
le the The increases for management of park and other areas and for forestry and 
ream, fire control have been allocated for the following purposes : 
Ee 1. Nine park areas for which funds are not now provided_________~_- $203, 000 
read (These areas, none of which is provided for in the current 
f the appropriation, will all require operating funds in the 1960 fiscal 
s ft year.) 
a 2. Continuation of the program fer securing radic and telephone com- 
munication facilities in the parks on a lease-rental basis_._._.__-. 87, 000 
8. Wage board increases aliready in effect____._-_._-.--------.----~. 5, 500 
(Funds previously appropriated for other purposes are now 
le, as being used to meet these costs.) 
ying, | 4. Increases in salaries of park ranger positions incident to promulga- 
‘ams, tion of new classification standards by the Civil Service Com- 
f the walters 5 ht. nb anes eens ceslnctsactaatimcso eeenlsaenceent 100, 000 
omy. (These costs are now being met at the expense of weakening 
illion important features of the park management, protection, and in- 
next terpretive programs. ) 
5. Operation of National Park Service Training Center for new uni- 
icity formed employees at required level____.___-.--_-_-__---_-~_-- 35, 000 
y. (The $45,000 provided for the training center in our 1957 ap- 
raled propriation is not sufficient to operate the center at the level 
ings, required to insure training of all new uniformed employees. 
070. With this increase, it will be possible to have two sessions an- 
n 66, nually, each having an enrollment of 25 new rangers, natural- 
com- | ists, historians, etc.) 
com- | 6. Strengthening the division of ranger activities in the Washington 
oads and: sesiénel @etitcsncacestdupetik dct ceminnnindnitiaieens 103, 000 
riod, | (It is imperative that Washington and regional office or- 
that : ganizational units representing the largest group of park field 
000° | employees, the park rangers, be bolstered if the Service is to 
vate | fulfill its protection responsibilities in an economical and rea- 
oda- sonably effective manner. The increase would provide for the ' 
the salaries and general expenses of a chief of ranger activities i 
and a secretary in each regional office and for an additional 5 
‘ion, secretary, plus general expenses in the Washington office. ) ‘ 
nen- 7. Operation of new facilities provided under the Mission 66 con- ; 
ties. | struction progtaimes 2 iets Ue hie oe) ee 215, 996 ' 


age (Increased funds for staffing new visitor centers, for janitor 
the services, providing ranger patrols on new roads and trails, 
tion ete., plus amounts for heat, water, electricity, telephone, and 
een other utilities must be provided if the new facilities are to be 
pro- put into operation.) 

fis- 8. To correct some of the longstanding staffing and commodity de- 
ra- ficiencies in the park management, protection, and interpretive 

' 


zin- Ne een een ee ee red ced ot AM ee 224, 004 
ous (Progress to date in achieving this important Mission 66 
objective has been limited due to commodity price increases 
ra- and the increased workload generated by increased visitor 
ich use. ) 
an- S,. Por 6. aiditions). U8: Parte POs cis cca cncenswneneanecennen 40, 000 
eys (This is a small start toward carrying out a recommendation 
of an expert in police administration who made a study in 1957 
of the National Capital park police system). 
10. Printing additional informational publications_______.______---_.--_ 12, 000 
of (Increases in printing costs continuously reduce the number 


of publications that can be printed unless increases in printing 
funds are provided). 
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The increase of $7,000 for park and recreation programs is to restore general 
expense funds previously provided for the branches of lands in the regional offices 
which are now being used for salaries because of the filling of new positions at 
salary rates above the lowest steps in the grades. 

The increase of $52,000 for concessions management will provide principally 
for positions of Chief of Concessions Management and a secretary, plus general 
expense funds, in the regions 2, 3, and 4 offices. Lack of concessions management 
positions in these regional offices has made it extremely difficult to fulfill our 
responsibilities in this important park management function. The parks need 
more assistance than they can now be provided to insure that proper and reason- 
able prices are charged park visitors for food, lodging, transportation, etc., and 
in the negotiation of contracts and permits, preparation of prospectuses, han- 
dling labor complaint problems, maintenance of proper standards of service, and 
in general inspection of concession operations. 

The estimates contemplate continuing the various programs financed under 
the soil and moisture conservation and park and recreation programs activities 
at approximately the same levels as those obtaining in 1959. These latter 
programs include such important Mission 66 features as the nationwide ree- 
reation planning and national park system planning programs; cooperation with 
States and other political subdivisions in their park and recreation planning; 
history and natural history research which is a prerequisite to development of 
park interpretive programs; water resource studies; archeological investigations 
and salvage; and the historic sites and the historic American buildings surveys. 

The increases under the “Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities” 
appropriation have been applied principally for operating park areas for which 
funds are not now provided as discussed in the foregoing; continuing the 
program for leasing commercial communications facilities ; wage-board increases 
already in effect; maintenance and operation of new facilities and improved 
maintenance of existing facilities; and for increased cost of supplies, materials, 
and equipment. These increases are absolutely essential if the Government's 
investment in park facilities is to be protected. 

The increase under the “General administrative expenses” appropriation item 
provides for six additional positions for the Division of Adminstration of the 
Washington office, plus a small amount for general expenses. This additional 
staffing and general expense funding are sorely needed. Administrative work- 
load incident to Mission 66 has increased tremendously, but there has been no 
appropriation increase for that purpose. As a matter of fact, the situation has 
grown progressively worse since 1951, when our appropriation totaled $33,975,700 
as compared to a “General administrative expenses” appropriation of $1,294,500. 
For 1959, our appropriations totaled $78,232,000 as compared to a “General ad- 
ministrative expenses” appropriations of $1,330,000. 


CAPITAL PROGRAMS 


Our capital program estimates include $13,600,000 for construction and $34 
million for construction (liquidation of contract authorization). The construc- 
ton estimate provides $10,120,000 for buildings, utilities, and other facilities, a 
decrease of $8,286,800 under the amount appropriated for 1959, and $3,480,000 
for acquisition of lands and water rights, an increase of $1,886,800 over the 1959 
appropriation for those purposes. The construction (liquidation of contract 
authorization) estimate, which covers expenditure authority for liquidation of 
obligations incurred and to be incurred under contract authorization only, rep- 
resents an increase of $4 million over the 1959 appropriation. The roads and 
trails construction contract authorization (obligational authority) for 1960, pro- 
vided in the Federal-Aid Highway Act, is in the amount of $18 million, an 
increase of $2 million over the 1959 authorization, and the parkways authoriza- 
tion is in the amount of $16 million, the same as that for 1959. 

A comparison of the new obligational authority for capital programs con- 
templated in our estimates with that provided for in the 1959 fiscal year follows: 
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New obligational authority 
—_— 


| 
| In ncrease (+) 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | or 
Serre ecrease (—) 
| | 





Buildings, utilities, and other facilities --__-..-- es Sti $18, 406,800 | $10,120,000 | —$8, 286, 800 
Acquisition of lands and water chieconet oe wikia cae : 

POKWAYS...0.--0200-4---- ‘ ie 

Roads and trails......-....--- 


| 
Ry lito batted. Lae L dnees “| 52, 000, 000 47, 600, 000 | —4, 400, 000 





Only Mission 66 projects of the very highest priority throughout the Service 
have been included in the estimate for buildings, utilities, and other facil- 
ities construction. 

The estimate for acquisition of lands and water rights provides for accelera- 
tion of land acquisition in two of our Civil War areas, Gettysburg and Manassas, 
as one step in the program for making those areas ready for the Civil War 
Centennial in accordance with section 3 of Public Law 85-305, approved Septem- 
ber 7, 1957. Of the total estimate, $1,250,000 is programed for acquisition of 
lands in the two Civil War areas, $250,000 for acquisition of lands in Inde- 
pendence Historical Park as authorized by Public Law 85-764, approved August 
27, 1958, and $1,750,000 for continuing our program for acquisition of privately 
owned lands in other parks and monuments, most of which are strategically lo- 
cated and impair public use and enjoyment of the areas in which they lie. 
Many of the properties are needed for developments planned under the Mission 66 
program. 

DONATIONS 


When I appeared before this committee last year, I reported that cash dona- 
tions totaling $1,721,500 and donations of lands and other objects valued at 
approximately $2,600,000 had been received during the period from July 1, 1955, 
the beginning of the fiscal year in which Mission 66 was announced, through 
December 31, 1957. I am pleased to report that during the 1958 calendar year 
additional cash donations totaling $698,200 and donations of lands and other 
objects valued at approximately $400,000 were received, bringing the total 
combined value of such donations for the 314-year period to nearly $5,500,000. 
We feel this achievement is again worthy of being brought to your attention. 
AS we assured you last year, we shall continue to stimulate assistance from 
outside sources to help carry out our programs. 

In closing, may I again express our sincere appreciation for the sympathetic 
and favorable consideration given by this committee to our budgetary requests 
in prior years, and assure you, as we have done previously, that in prosecuting 
the programs approved by the Congress we shall continue to obtain the maximum 
benefit from every dollar appropriated. 


Mr. Wirtu. I thought we would save time by doing that. Perhaps 
what I have to say here isn’t too pertinent, but I think it will sum- 
marize it so we can start off from there. 

The budget for fiscal year 1960 for the National Park Service is 
$80,075,000, compared to $79,756,000 for 1959, adjusted for pay in- 
i uses. While the budget for 1960, the 4th year of Mission 66, is 

$319,000 more, net, than ‘the amount appropriated for 1959, adjusted 
for pay costs, it contemplates a net reduction of $6,400 ,000 in the 
“Construction” appropriation with offsetting increases in the other 
appropr lations items. 

The increases in management and protection and maintenance and 
rehabilitation appropriations are chiefly for the park operating pro- 
grams. Included in these increases are amounts for nine areas for 
which funds are not now provided; for operating and maintaining 
new facilities in existing areas; for additional personnel and general 
expense funds in existing areas; for wage rate increase costs; and rises 
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in the costs of supplies, materials, equipment, and so forth. The in- 
crease in the “General administrative expenses” appropriation pro- 
vides for six new positions in the Washington office to handle the 
additional administrative workload generated by the Mission 66 pro- 
gram. The “Construction” appropriation estimate for buildings, 
utilities, and other facilities provides only for projects of the very 
highest priority throughout the Service. 
‘he estimate for the acquisition of lands and water rights provides 

$1,250,000 for acquisitions in two Civil War areas, Gettysburg and 
Manassas, as a step in the program for making those areas rea y for 
the Civil War Centennial, 1961-65; $250, 000 for the acquistion of 
land in Independence National Historical Park, as authorized by 
Public Law 85-764, approved August 27, 1958; $1,750,000 for con- 
tinuing the program for acquisition of pr Aveuay owned lands in other 
areas ; “and $230,000 for acquisition and establishment of water rights. 

I would like to add that we also have a donation commitment of 
over $500,000 for next year again to go along with funds we are ask- 
ing from Congress. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman: I real- 
ize full well that you have a lot of questions on our development 
program. I welcome them. Any suggestions or instructions or di- 
rections you wish to give us, we will be glad to receive. We feel 
Mission 66 would never have gotten underway and started without 
the full support and help of this committee. We feel we are sort 
of partners in this, and I do want very much to carry out the wishes 
of this committee. I shall take whatever you say on questions or 
suggestions and advice and try my best to carry them out. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Wirth. Yes, sir. 


SumMAry OF APPROPRIATIONS, REVENUES, AND VISITORS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 1 through 3 in the record and tables 
showing the total amounts requested for each area by purpose. 
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Summary of appropriations, revenues, and visitors 
(pattie 














Appropriations 
Year Revenues Visitors 
Operating Capital 
funds improve- Total 
ments 
| 

Nd ick da Sains ebb> hab diheok $4, 622, 649 | $4, 747,381 | $9,370,030 | $2,179,119 | 21, 236, 957 
BE «oc pividedinceine ia adh alae ao acca cake 5,715,005 | 8,894,770 | 14,609,775 | 2,080, 702 9, 370, 969 
OS is Rar Raat a RR Rite Secerasad 5, 079, 342 408,023 | 5,487,365 | 1,061,992 6, 828, 420 
| Sr er ee eet ae CORR OEe Eonncennsnune 4, 563, 560 807, 601 8, 339, 775 
TN on nn a Gnd taddinawws a4 GRR Rancamed 4, 736, 810 4,000 | 4,740,810 824,078 | 11,713, 852 
Us ee oe ae ae 5, 457, 125 30,250 | 5,487,375 | 1,592,947 | 21, 752,315 
Riis +. 5. cbasesie KEsan dhe abtO akench 11, 032, 334 | 14, 995,621 | 26,027,955 | 2,923,587 | 25, 534, 188 
2 9, 660, 055 968,000 | 10,628,055 | 3,303,328 | 29, 858, 828 
11, 542, 299 2, 505, 350 | 14, 047, 649 3, 467, 606 31, 726, 402 
15, 150, 982 | 14, 953, 868 | 30,104,850 | 3,527,607 | 33, 252, 589 
16, 288, 200 | 17, 687, 500 |133,975,700 | 3,534,372 | 37, 106, 440 
16, 878, 564 | 11,370,000 | 28, 248,564 | 3,568,094 | 42, 200, 836 
18, 131,920 | 15, 030,410 |'33, 162,330 | 4,190,643 | 46, 224,794 
18, 437, 550 | 15, 416, 300 | 33, 853, 850 4, 037, 551 47, 833, 913 
18, 607,390 | 14, 218, 200 |232, 825, 590 4, 914, 239 50, 007, 838 
20, 787,000 | 28,079,300 | 48, 866,300 | 5,065,784 | 54,923, 443 
22, 970,000 | 45,050,000 | 68, 020, 000 5, 658, 040 59, 284, 869 
327, 604, 530 | 48,400,000 | 76,004,530 | 5,744,920 | 4 60, 000, 000 
Sie. -.. nksiidibceeeie bike a oid abate Mainwodts | 28, 232,000 | 50,000,000 | 78, 232,000 | 4 5, 946, 800 | 4 62, 000, 000 
I cieithasensinitnchcsaetib erties deceit tinitaiaieainenllacisiatigit 432, 475, 000 r 600, 000 |480, 075, 000 | * 6, 371, 800 | 4 65, 000, 000 











1 Net appropriations after reductions pursuant to law. 

? Includes $131,600 transferred to Office of Solicitor and $600,000 included in Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1955, for the Jones Point Bridge. 

3 Includes $390,094 aggecorinees plus $134,436 transferred from other agencies for pay increases, and $23,000 
transferred 6 Office of Territories. 

‘ Estimated. 


General fund receipts deposited to the credit of the U.S. Treasury during the fiscal 
year 1958 and estimated for the fiscal years 1959 and 1960 











Estimated 
Source Actual, 1958 |__ 
1959 1960 
Automobile, admission, guide, and elevator fées_............-- $A, 935, 571 $5, 100, 000 $5, 500, 000 
I ad es ae enhcmaie cha teu 467, 624 500, 000 525, 000 
SNE SR WON niccédciccanuwtnecsincnestneees antennae 82, 276 85, 700 85, 700 
POs, DOIVIGNOG, GIN LICOIIEOR, .2.. oc cccccesnencsuscccees 21, 621 22, 000 22, 000 
Sale of Government property and products---.-......-....--..- 221, 365 222, 975 222, 975 
I a i oF os ee ieee MGA 4,770 4, 950 4, 950 
reise Only NN... cicnscadnanneeneapaamabionnasien 3, 390 3, 200 3, 200 
III D7 een os aaa a 5, 77 5, 400 5, 400 
TE NEE SEIN die ra nanermnse tatosatelaectae eee 92 75 75 
een Or COINS DONOINET .. . oc encecesccccacanscccoansecawane 2, 438 2, 500 2, 500 
Rs. cchnckucdcsidinenbhcssesauekneenuonbeene cee 5, 744, 920 5, 946, 800 6, 371, 800 
36292—59 27 
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Comparative summary of the estimated amounts available 1959 with the budget est. 


Management and protection: 


mates 1960 


Appropriation and activity 


1. Management of park and other areas 


2. Forestry and fire control 


3. Soil and moisture conservation _- -_- fig aie eee come 
4. Park and recreation programs-_--__--.--- 


5. Concessions management 


i  spsawadnawdensh 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities: 


1. Roads and trails tae 
2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities _ - 


Subtotal_-. 


Construction: 


1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities 
2. Acquisition of,lands and water rights 


ee oereianmeetn ee ee eee 


Construction (liquidation of contract authorization): 


1. Parkways 
2. Roads and trails 


Subtotal 


General administrative expenses: 


1, Departmental expenses 
2. Regional office expenses 


ns 


Grand total 











Estimate Increase (+ 

















Amount 
available 1960 | Or decrease 
| 19591 (=) 
See a naked 
} | 
$12, 463, 494 | $13, 446, 994 +$983, 5) 
925, 205 967, 205 +42, 00) 
102, 800 | 102,800 |... 
2, 111, 131 2, 118, 131 | +70) 
312, 870 364, 870 | +52, 00) 
15, 915, 500 | 17, 000, 000 | +1, 084, 
re 
5,307,000 | 6,044, 000 | +737, 000 
7, 099, 000 7, 965, 000 | +857, 00) 
12, 406,000 | 14, 000, 000 | +41, 504, 0 
18, 406,800 | 10, 120, 000 —8, 286, 8) 
1, 593, 200 3, 480, 000 +1, 886, 84) 
20, 000, 000 13, 600, 000 —6, 400, 000 
14, 782, 000 17, 024, 800 +-2, 242. 80 
15, 218, 000 16,975,200 | +1, 757. 
30, 000, 000 | 34,000,000 | +4, 000,00 
897, 950 | 938, 450 +40, 00 
536, 550 596, 550 }.....ccommne 
1, 434, 500 1, 475, 000 +40, 500 
| 79, 756, 000 | % 075,000 | +319, 


3 Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases 
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MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


Program and financing 


















































1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. Management of park and other areas...............-.-- $11, 383,473 | $12, 463, 404 $13, 446, 994 
2, FORONTy OIG BIO CORI: 6. anc nnnsoccnseenasennnnnsen 822, 276 925, 205 967, 205 
3. Soil and moisture conservation..................-....-- 113, 645 102, 800 102, 800 
4. Park and recreation programs. -............----.-.--.-- 1, 886, 488 2, 111, 131 2, 118, 131 
§, Commcesinnil MIAROROMICIE.... ~ < -2.ccccnesccsncceseness<- 294, 923 312, 870 364, 870 
6. 1959 program obligated in 1959....................-...-- 81, 916 EE, GUO ldtisuctsanene’ 
EE Se ha) oc atebe a dcdukacsdnensewssuwet 14, 582, 721 15, 833, 584 17, 000, 000 
Financing ; ; 
1959 appropriation available in 1958_........-.--.-.-------| —81,916 | I Fa ic casite as 
Unobligated balance no longer available- -.-..-...........--- RI tbh} uaecaculs nina takekeans 
New obligational authority.......-...-...---.---------- 14, 527, v4 15,915,500 | 17, 000, 000 
New obligational authority: 1 , 
Appropriation - . ..-.-..- 14, 540, 094 14, 682, 000 17, 000, 000 
Transferred to “Trust Territory “of the Pacific Islands” 
De ig MT cee b ede aldi teas ons ~ckinigcesnuesigh gee = —3, DUP Tren aniavteunccscladeonwaneaeua 
AOTODTISTAON: THERE 6 is ao vies cinta de dd ene sis sone 14, 527, 094 14, 682, 000 17, 000, 000 
DUR OTIR onncbtibst 424 snp <4 ome ker pee -nd= sa inane eneerittersee ED Titnitas goveimesnie 
Proposed supplemental due to DOT TUR ia onda 5 cen ceel se punencnovas, ], FES Ponccusqectpece 
con ct wnentpontton 
ual aicateesl a aii “ dacienaschssecebaninaiia iene 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 1, 806 | 1, 872 1, 980 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 452 | 465 484 
Average number of all employees - - 2,117 2, 248 2, 375 
Number of employees at end of year. -_- 2, 933 3, 067 3, 225 
| ———SS | ———SSS= 
Average GS grade and salary - - | 7.6 $5,500 | 7.7 $6,118] 7.6 $6,153 
Average salary of ungraded positions___- $4, 303 $4, 485 $4, 507 
01 Personal services: a r 
Permanent positions-- 5 $8, 685, 837 $10, 270, 208 $10, 951, 454 
Positions other than permanent. -. 1, 604, 032 1, 775, 670 1, 845, 000 
Other personal services. - - .- pbb a ahekw dmadine- eden aanh 440, 076 416, 872 493, 546 
Total personal services_. " 10, 729, 945 12, 462, 750 13, 290, 000 
02 Travel ? 540, 160 | 489, 000 515, 000 
03 Tra unsportation of things. ‘ Z 143, 539 114, 110 140, 000 
wee a ee 245, 260 295, 160 375, 000 
05 Rents and utility services_.. 184, 672 201, 640 213, 000 
6 Printing and reproduction -- 188, 169 207,975 , 000 
07 Other contractual services. - -- 630, 433 | 508, 200 510, 000 
_ _ Services performed =“ other "agencies.. = 18, 000 | 25, 000 25, 000 
08 Supplies and materials-- 662, 830 581, 000 610, 000 
09 Equipment- Sia . 602, 161 340, 505 363, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and combnibeitioms..;. 6 b50- 400+ -Sed-ccs 516, 253 646, 800 682, 000 
13° Refunc is, awards, and indemnities -- 9, 813 5, 700 4, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments... 29, 570 37, 660 43, 000 
1959 program obligated in 1958.............-.----------------- 81, 916 81, 016 |... 2. .5essce 
DNA RIN hee eeermcs couse rcinesinnionn | 4,582,721 | 15,833, 584 | 17, 000, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. $17 million is requested for “Mar 
tection,” an increase of $1,084,500 over 1959. 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Please insert pages 4 through 11. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


1agement and pro- 
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HIGHLiGcutT STATEMENT 


BROAD PURPOSE AND LONG RANGE OBJECTIVE OF PROGRAM 


The progranis financed under this appropriation are those concerned with the 
management, protection, aud interpretation of the areas administered by the 
Service, including soil and moisture conservation, land use and water rights 
studies, and the management and audit of concessions operations; and those 
aimed at fulfilling the responsibilities placed upon the Service by provisions of the 
Park, Parkway, and Recreation Area Study Act, approved June 23, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1894), the Colorado River Storage Project Act, approved April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 
105), the Surplus Property Act of 1944. as amended (62 Stat. 350), and the 
Historic Sites Act, approved August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666). 

The broad purpose and long-range objectives of the programs concerned with 
park operations are as stated in the act of August 25, 1916, establishing the Na- 
tional Park Service, which provides that “The Service thus established shall 
promote and regulate the use of the Federal areas known as national parks, 
monuments, and reservations hereinafter specified by such means and measures 
as conform to the fundamental purpose of the said parks, monuments, and reserva- 
tions which purpose is to conserve the scenery and the natural and _ historic 
objects and the wildlife therein and to provide for the enjoyment of the same in 
Such manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired fror the enjoy- 
ment of future generations.” One objective of Mission 66 is to place the Service 
in a position to handle SO million visitors in carrying out this mandate by 1966, 
the last year of the 10-year period. 

The Park, Parkway and Recreation Area Study Act of 1936 authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Interior ‘to cause the National Park Service to make 
a comprehensive study, other than on lands under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of the public park, parkway, and recreation area programs 
of the United States, and of the several States and political subdivisions thereof, 
and of the lands throughout the United States which are or may be chiefly 
valuable as such areas.” The act further provides that “For the purpose of 
developing coordinated and adequate public park, parkway, and recreational area 
facilities for the people of the United States, the Secretary is authorized to aid 
the several States and political subdivisions thereof in planing such areas therein, 
and in cooperation with one another to accomplish these ends. Such aid shall 
be made available through the National Park Service acting in eooperation with 
such State agencies or agencies of political subdivisions of States as the Seere- 
tary deems best.” 

In carrying out the provisions of this statute, the Service has in progress a 
nationwide recreation planning program, a national park system planning pro- 
gram, and a program for cooperation with States and other political subdivisions 
in their parks and recreation planning. The nationwide recreation planning 
program is aimed at developing a plan for a system of recreational development 
by each level of Government—Federal, State and local—each bearing its proper 
share of the expanding recreation load. In prosecuting this program, the Service 
will provide assistance to the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission established by the act of June 28, 1958. The national park system 
planning program is aimed at planning an adequate national park system for 
the United States. This includes both the current needs of existing national 
parks, monuments, and other areas of the system, and future requirements to 
meet the Nation’s foreseeable needs. The program for cooperation with States 
and other political subdivisions in their park and recreation planning is a con- 
tinuing one for such time as there is a need for such assistance. 

The Colorado River Storage Project Act of 1956 provides under section 8 that 
“in connection with the development of the Colorado River storage project and 
of the participating projects, the Secretary is authorized and directed to investi- 
gate, plan, construct, operate, and maintain (1) public recreational facilities on 
lands withdrawn or acquired for the development of said project, or of said 
participating projects, to conserve the scenery, the natural, historic, and arche- 
ologic objects, and the wildlife on said land, and to provide for public use ant 
enjoyment of the same and of the water areas created by these projects by such 
means as are consistent with the primary purposes of said projects * * *. 
The National Park Service has been designated as the agency responsible for 
earrying out the obligation of the Department under this statutory provision. 
The Service is currently conducting archeological investigations and salvage and 
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recreation planning programs in connection with the Colorado River storage 
project in fulfillment of this responsibility. 

Under a provision of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended, the Service 
is responsible for determining whether surplus Federal land is suitable and 
desirable for use as a public park, public recreation area, or historic monument, 
and to inform disposal agencies of such determinations. The Service is also 
responsible for determining and enforcing compliance with the provisions of 
any instrument transferring such properties to States, political subdivisions, and 
instrumentalities thereof, and municipalities, for use as a public park, public 
recreation area, or historic monument. 

The Historie Sites Act of 1935 provides that “it is a national policy to preserve 
for public use historic sites, buildings and objects of national significance for the 
inspiration and benefit of the people of the United States.” The act further 
provides that the Secretary of the Interior through the National Park Service, 
for the purpose of effectuating this policy, shall: 

“(a) Secure, collate, and preserve drawings, plans, photographs, and other 
data of the historic and archeologie sites, buildings, and objects. 

“(b) Hake a survey of historic and archeologic sites, buildings, and objects 
for the purpose of determining which possess exceptional value as commemor- 
ating or illustrating the history of the United States. 

“(¢) Make necessary investigations and researches in the United States 
relating to particular sites, buildings, or objects to obtain true and accurate 
historical and archeological facts and information concerning the same.” 

In fulfilling the foregoing responsibilities, the Service has in progress an 
archeological investigations and salvage program, a historic sites survey, and a 
historic American buildings survey, The archeological investigations and salvage 
program is aimed at recovering irreplaceable historic and archeological resources 
from water-control projects in the major river basins of the United States prior 
to flooding or other destruction. The historic American buildings survey com- 
prises a national plan for making and preserving records of existing monuments 
of the builders’ art in the United States and its possessions. Its first aim is 
the conservation of our national cultural resources and historic, architecture 
and its secondary aim is service to the public by making available and preserving 
exact records of this cultural background of American history. The historic 
sites survey has as its objective a systematic nationwide inventory, investiga- 
tion and recording of significant historic and archeological sites; the formulation 
of clearly defined standards for determining which historic and archeological 
sites possess national importance within the scope of the Historic Sites Act; 
the preparation of a classified list of recorded historic and archeological sites, 
indicating which possess national importance and which do not; definition of 
the nature and extent of Federal responsibilities for the preservation and use 
of sites of national importance; and the formulation of policies and practices to 
carry out those responsibilities. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING THE PAST YEAR 


_ Significant progress was made in the prosecution of the programs discussed 
in the foregoing during 1958. It should be pointed out, however, that rises in 
the costs of supplies, materials, and equipment, and increased wage rates 
coupled with the increase in visitor use over that contemplated in the Mission 66 
study seriously reduced the effectiveness of the appropriation increases for park 
management, protection, and interpretation programs. Some of the accomplish- 
ments during 1958 were: 

1. The Service was host to almost 60 million visitors to the parks. Public 
understanding of the objectives of Mission 66 and evidence to the visitors 
that the program was actually underway, coupled with the strengthening of 
park programs provided for by the appropriation increases, made possible the 
handling of this unprecedented visitor workload without the public criticism and 
complaints to which the Service had been subjected prior to commencement of 
Mission 66. 

2. During the year a permanent position was provided at each of the six 
areas where only temporary employees had previously been provided. An addi- 
tional permanent position was also added to the staff of each of 10 formerly 
ohe-man areas, 

3. A training center for new park rangers, historians, naturalists, and arche- 
ologists was established in Yosemite National Park. These new employees are 
now grounded in Service history, policies, and practices, and receive basic 
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information and skills training in protection, interpretation, and visitor sery- 
ices at the training center early in their Service careers. 

4. The Service printed and distributed about 12 million copies of free in- 
formational publications for use of park visitors. 

5. Fort Clatsop National Memorial, Oreg.—site of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition’s winter camp—was authorized for establishment after the acqui- 
sition of necessary lands. 

Petrified Forest National Monument, Ariz., was authorized for establishment 
of a national park after the acquisition of necessary lands. 

After many years, an acceptable boundary was fixed for Everglades National 
Park, Fla. 

6. Work was started on the national inventory of existing parks and recrea- 
tional areas and their facilities and of potential areas suitable for administra- 
tion at various levels of Government. The results of this inventory will be made 
available to the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, 
established by the act of June 28, 1958. 

Marked progress was made on the shoreline surveys financed by donated funds. 
The master report for the Pacific coast seashore survey was completed, and 
fieldwork was largely completed on the Great Lakes shoreline survey. 

7. Interpretive services through increased use of audiovisual devices was 
exceedingly popular to the visitors. More visitors took part in interpretive 
activities than ever before, participating in conducted trips, visited museums, 
attended campfire sessions, and camped in the parks. 

A program to inventory and catalog scientific and historical collections in 
the parks was initiated during 1958. 

8. Archeological and historical salvage operations continued in many of the 
reservoir areas throughout the United States. A new archeological salvage 
program was inaugurated in the upper Colorado River Basin where many hereto- 
fore unknown archeological sites were found in the Glen Canyon Reservoir area 
and in the Navajo Indian Reservoir area. 

9. The survey of historic American buildings progressed exceptionally well 
during 1958 with 30 sets of drawings completed and deposited in the Library of 
Congress; over 775 photographs were made of about 250 historic buildings; and 
recorded drawings were completed on 14 historic structures of varying sizes. 

10. Studies which were substantially completed on the historic sites survey 
covered four themes of 15 phases of American history. 

11. Several concession contracts were negotiated during the year, some of 
which called for expansion of concessioner’s facilities with private capital 
costing about $650,000. 


OBJECTIVES AND PROGRAM FOR BUDGET YEAR 


The objectives for the budget year are to achieve maximum progress toward 
the Mission 66 goal in all programs financed under this appropriation and to 
keep Mission 66 as nearly on schedule as is possible. 

The program for the budget year contemplates providing an increase of 
$186,516 for fixed costs or commitments already made; $203,000 for administra- 
tion of 9 areas not previously financed ; $103,000 to permit better management 
of the protection programs; $52,000 for closer supervision of concessioner’s 
operations; and $549,241 for the operation of newly constructed facilities and 
for augmenting existing staffs and other resources in the parks. 


TEATS EE URC Oe $14, 527, 004 





UT ec Ae ee ele $14, 682, 000 
Ne nt waren 







Penn mene Ur a el : ‘ 
Adjustment for anticipated pay act supplemental (Public Laws 
I oe alin ambaeeaiees 1, 188, 500 
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SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1960 


Management of park and other areas: 
Decrease because of certain leasing costs to be fi- 
nanced by General Services Administration___-_ —$9, 257 
To provide for more adequate management, pro- 
tection, and interpretation of existing areas and 
for 9 park areas for which funds are not now 
IN oraids ska caesity kh nites ae a eed are +992, 757 


Forestry and fire control: To strengthen fire protection 

MEVICED WIN TO DALBB cs. a cence dt ee neceslies +42, 000 
Park and recreation programs: General expense funds 

for the land-use-studies program, primarily for travel 

of professional employees assigned to these func- 

NU cds daca daca aie chiindcalnirig tate i iagabon toaseurescomen es a> ag eeeetere +7, 000 
Concessions management: For 8 additional positions 

and general expenses, 6 of which are for assignment 

to the 8 western regional offices and 2 to the Wash- 


+$983, 500 


fasten COR nnn cnn nkanccedadbinnisiiipbiitinsamnatipt +52, 000 
IGE CS TOG ance tc eatiint cin nila ene +-1, 084, 500 
Reet eettimnate: 1000: os oe ccccctenscuucudedeenncnswnas 17, 000, 000 


Analysis by activities 



















| | 
Amount | Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity available, | available, 960 | or decrease 
| 1958 1959 ! (—) 
' i 
— J | 
1, Management of park and other areas-_-....... $11, 383,473 | $12,463,404 | $13, 446, 994 +$983, 500 
2. Forestry and fire control...............------ 822, 276 925, 205 967, 205 +42, 000 
3. Soil and moisture conservation. _....-.....-. 113, 645 102, 800 TET eicictec tic danmce Sarees 
4, Park and recreation programs___......-.-.-- 1, 886, 488 2, 111, 131. 2, 118, 131 +7, 000 
5. Concessions management. ................... 294, 923 312, 870 364, 870 +52, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available... BIO iis neinsxetiidclandscthacpeedamabeslideoddas 
PO cack sch cb peep st onus Saath seen 14, 527, 094 15, 915, 500 17, 000, 000 1, 084, 500 





| Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases, 
MANAGEMENT OF ParK AND OrHer AREAS 


Mr. Kirwan. We will take up first the activity “Management of 
Park and Other Areas” for which an increase of $983,500 is requested. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Insert pages 12 through 27 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


1. Management of park and other areas 


CO — aieneintiastinineneniraineinssoees 














Amount Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 

Subactivity available, available, 1960 or 
1958 1959 decrease (—) 
(2) National parks, monuments, etc........---.| $9, 750, 528 | $10,650,354 | $11, 571, 854 +$921, 500 
(6) National Capital Parks..............--.---- | 1, 383, 418 1, 555, 770 1, 605, 770 +50, 000 
(¢) Informational publications... ..........----| 249, 527 257, 370 269, 370 | +12, 000 
Rs nds iadadehicbncetineapboanats | 11,383,473 | 12, 463, 494 | 13, 446, 994 | +983, 500 





86292—59——28 
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(a) National parks, monuments, etc——The estimate of $11,571,854 is an in- 
crease of $930,757 consisting of (1) a decrease of $9,257 because of certain leasing 
costs to be financed by the General Services Administration during the 1960 
fiscal year. (2) An increase of $203,000 for nine park areas for which funds 
are not now provided; $75,000 for leasing commercial communication facilities; 
$5,500 for wage board increases already in effect; $100,000 for reallocation of 
park ranger position; $35,000 for the National Park Service training center; 
$103,000 for the Division of Ranger Activities in Washington and regional offices; 
$205,880 for operation of newly constructed facilities; and $205,377 to augment 
the existing park management, protection, and interpretation staffs and general 
expense funds. 

Need for increase.—Park visitation continues at a very high level. This gen- 
erates a heavy workload under all the Service’s operating appropriations. The 
increases are all needed to meet operating requirements in carrying out manage- 
ment, protection, and interpretive functions, and to keep this phase of Mission 66 
as nearly on schedule as possible. All of the increases requested are for going 
programs except $173,000 for eight park areas for which funds are not now 
available. Justification for the increase under each major category is set forth 
below. 

Park areas for which funds are not now provided, $203,000 

The areas involved and amounts required for management and protection 

functions for each follow: 





Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, Md______- BT I $30, 000 
Fort Clatsop National Memorial, Oreg_....-......-._----- em ceataegiored 20, 000 
ieerperns Maren re cLOnas NOImONINT. N.Y ok a nmamenaenn wou 13, 000 
Glen Canyon project, upper Colorado River, Ariz. and Utah___------_- 30, 000 
Grand Portage National Monument, Minn_______- _-_---__----.--_--_-__ 25, 000 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park, Aia__-~- Se ge ee eso ee . 25, 000 
Coney) ree en Ue, Ok Se rt cedeonn 15, 000 
Pen midge National Military Park “Ark. 2 8 iene neces 25, 000 
mussel Cave Neawonnl Monument. Ale... on eee 20, 000 

Pe ee en ee eoteeal 203, 000 


Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, $30,000 

Over a period of years, Maryland and the Federal Government have been 
trying to work out suitable measures for the preservation and appropriate recre 
ational development of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal and bordering lands along 
the canal and the Potomac River. After careful study of various proposals, the 
Service and the Department of the Interior have concluded that the major por- 
tion of the area between the Great Falls terminus of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway and some point in, or in the vicinity of, Cumberland, Md, 
should be established as the C. & O. Canal National Historical Park and 
Parkway. 

The foregoing notwithstanding, the Service is responsible for the administra- 
tion, protection, maintenance, and improvement of the C. & O. Canal under the 
provisions of section (d) of the act approved August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 885). 
More than $600,000 of construction funds have been programed specifically for 
that area during the past 4 years, but all operating expenses have had to be 
absorbed within amounts appropriated for other purposes. The Service can- 
not further postpone the provision of a staff for the management, protection, 
and interpretation of this area. Accordingly, the sum of $30,000 is requested 
for the purpose in this estimate. 


Fort Clatsop National Memorial, $20,000 

Public Law 85-435, approved May 29, 1958, authorized establishment of Fort 
Clatsop National Memorial when title to not less than 100 acres of land asso- 
ciated with the historical events to be commemorated is vested in the United 
States. The boundary studies to determine the land to be included in the 
memorial are in the final stages of completion after which such land must be 
acquired by purchase and donation. It is expected that title to the land will 
be vested in the United States before the end of 1959. Funds will be required 
for inanugement and protection functions during 1960. 
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General Grant National Memorial, $15,000 

Public Law 85-659, approved August 14, 1958, directed the Secretary of the 
Interior to accept title to the real property known as Grant’s Tomb in New York 
City and thereafter to administer the property as General Grant National 
Memorial. Funds will be required in 1960 for custodial and interpretive 
services. 

Glen Canyon project, upper Colorado River, $30,000 

Pursuant to the act of April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 110), the Secretary is directed 
to investigate, plan, construct, operate, and maintain public recreational facili- 
ties on lands withdrawn or acquired, for the development of this and partici- 
pating projects, to conserve the scenery, the natural, historic, and archeologic 
objects, and the wildlife on them and to provide for public use of lands and 
the water areas created by such projects. The Secretary, on April 21, 1958, 
designated the National Park Service as the agency responsible for carrying 
out the Department’s obligations with respect to the recreation aspects of the 
area. 

Construction has already progressed to the point where management and 
protection of the recreation resources require attention. The need will be 
intensified even before the budget year. A bridge is now being completed across 
the Colorado River at the dam site and there will soon be a tremendous influx 
of people to the area. The early beginning of management of the area will 
obviate the occurrence of squatter problems and other destructive forces. The 
amount requested is the minimum required for administration and protection 
during the first year. 

Grand Portage National Monument, $25,000 

Public Law 85-910, approved September 2, 1958, authorized the establishment 
of Grand Portage National Monument, Minn., when title to certain lands now 
held in trust by the United States for the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe and the 
Grand Portage Band of Chippewa Indians has been relinquished and accepted by 
the Secretary as a donation for park purposes. Negotiations are now in process 
to work out transfer of necessary lands, and it is expected that administration 
of the area will be the responsibility of the National Park Service prior to the 
1960 fiscal year. The amount of $25,000 will be required for management and 
protection purposes. 

Horseshoe Bend and Pea Ridge National Military Parks, $50,000 

These two parks were authorized in July 1956, subject to the transfer of the 
necessary land to the United States without expense to the Federal Government. 
Present indications are that the land for Horseshoe Bend may be ready to trans- 
fer to the United States in March 1959. Alabama has recently initiated condem- 
nation proceedings on three parcels for the park and expects to dispose of this 
ligitation in 6 months. Arkansas has appropriated funds to acquire the land 
for Pea Ridge National Military Park and has appointed a commission to 
carry Out the acquisition program. It is anticipated that both areas will be 
the responsibility of the Service during 1960 and funds are requested to permit 
their reper ate and protection. 


Old U.S. Mint National Historic Site, $15,000 


iNeke re has been a great deal of interest in, and support for, the proposal to 
preserve the old U.S. mint in San Francisco as a national historie site because 
of its exceptional historical and architectural qualities. The advisory board 
in October 1956, recorded its appreciation of the efforts of the Department to 
bring about its transfer from the General Services Administration to the Na- 
tional Park Service for permanent preservation and public use. The property 
is to be transferred to the Service on January 31, 1959. It is planned to 
provide limited protection to the old mint between that date and July 1, 1959, 
but funds will be needed for 1960 to administer the site and provide interpretive 
and custodial services on a full-scale basis. It is anticipated that the building 
will be designated as a national historic site prior to the 1960 fiscal year. 


Russell Cave National Monument, $20,000 

Russell Cave is located in Doran Cove, Jackson County, near Bridgeport, in 
Alabama. During the past 214 years, the Smithsonian Institution, in cooperation 
with the National Geographic Society, has been making test excavations in 
Russell Cave to determine its archeological and ethnological importance. Suffi- 
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cient evidence has been gathered to convince archeologists that the record of 
human occupancy of this cave is of great significance. Radiocarbon tests from 
excavated material show evidence of human habitation more than 9,000 years ago, 

The National Geographic Society, having purchased a 260-acre property on 
which Russell Cave is located, has offered to donate to the United States the 
cave site and a generous acreage immediately adjacent to it for the installation 
of all the facilities needed in connection with its establishment as a national 
monument. The advisory board has recommended acceptance of the property, 
It is anticipated that the area will be designated as a national monument prior 
to the 1960 fiscal year. 

A recent boundary study was completed by the Service to determine the 
specific lands that would be required to administer the area most effectively, 
A review of that study is now underway and is expected to be approved. It is 
anticipated that the necessary land will be donated soon. Funds in the amount 
of $20,000 will be required in 1960 to provide for management and protection 
functions. 

Leasing of commercial communication facilities, $75,000 

For many years, the Service constructed, maintained, and operated a major 
portion of its communication facilities. Since the war, and particularly during 
the past few years, the improvements achieved by commercial enterprises in the 
fields of communications have been unprecedented. The expansion of services 
to remote and isolated localities has been tremendous. 

A few years ago, the Service began a program of obtaining communication 
facilities from commercial sources rather than reconstruct and replace obsolete 
equipment and then maintain and operate it at costs in excess of those for 
services that could be supplied by commercial companies. Good progress is being 
made in carrying out this program. The increase of $75,000 will be required in 
1960 to continue this program of obtaining improved service and, in some in- 
stances, essential service not heretofore available. 


Wage board increases, $5,500 
An increase of $5,500 is requested to cover the increases in personal services 
costs incident to wage rate increases that have already been placed in effect. 


Reallocation of ranger positions, $100,000 

On February 28, 1958, the Civil Service Commission prescribed new classi- 
fication standards for park ranger positions. Application of these new standards 
has brought about the upgrading of park ranger positions throughout the 
Service. To absorb these costs will necessitate the lowering of protection 
standards throughout the Service at a time when visitor use is at an alltime 
high and when protection should be strengthened rather than weakened. The 
increase of $100,000 is needed for 1960 to cover this unforeseen cost. 


National Park Service Training Center, $35,000 

The amount of $45,000 wa sprovided for this purpose for 1958. This is only 
about one-half of the amount required to carry out a full-year schedule. The 
training center was established in Yosemite National Park and the first train- 
ing session began on September 23, 1957. The training sessions held to date 
have been highly successful. It is the Service’s objective to train all new uni- 
formed employees at the training center. To do this, it is necessary to con- 
duct 2 sessions each year with an enrollment of 25 trainees at each. To date, 
it has been necessary to obtain instructional assistance from other Service 
organizational units to present certain phases of the training. Additional 
funds are needed to defray the expenses of collaborators, consultants, and others 
to teach specific skills in communication, use of audiovisual materials, and 
other skills related to the protective and interpretive fields. The full amount 
of the increase of $35,000 is needed to provide for 2 full 3-month training 
sessions each year with a full complement of 25 trainees each session. 


To bolster divisions of ranger activities in Washington and regional offices, 
$103,000 

The two most important and fundamental responsibilities assigned to the 
National Park Service in the act of Congress which created it in 1916 are “to 
conserve the scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wildlife 
therein and to provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner and by 
such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions,” and they are carried out largely by park rangers. 
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Through the years the park ranger organization has done a good job of pro- 
tecting the parks and monuments and of serving and assisting visitors. Had this 
not been so, the Service would have failed to assume the responsibilities with 
which it has been charged by the Congress. This situation has changed rapidly 
in recent years. Many of the national parks and monuments are not being ade- 
quately protected, and visitors are not being provided the assistance and service 
they can reasonably expect. At the present time the park rangers constitute the 
only group in the Service performing a major function that is not provided with 
direction and assistance by specialized staffs in the regional offices. Such a staff 
is needed to develop standards and to improve upon the techniques and, proce- 
dures that are used by park rangers in carrying out the constantly changing 
and growing scope and complexity of their duties. Each individual park is 
attempting to improve methods and solve problems that are common in other 
parks within the region. This should, of course, continue, but much better 
progress could be made and the work accomplished much more efficiently and 
with much less wasted effort if it were coordinated and provided with direction 
and technical assistance from the regional offices. An example of this is the 
problem of water use, which has developed rapidly in recent years. Thousands 
of boats and rafts are now using park waters which present many difficult prob- 
lems of safety and protection of park values. The preparation of handbooks and 
training courses covering the more important ranger activities is very much 
needed. This work could also be coordinated and accomplished more quickly 
and more efficiently by qualified regional office personnel. Entrance station 
operation, management of campgrounds, law enforcement, traffic, building fire 
safety and sanitation inspections, winter use regulations, mountain and water 
rescue, wildlife protection and management, information services and signs, 
and many others are examples of this. 

The park rangers have always conducted their work in a most commendable 
manner and they will continue to strive to do so; however, unless broad direction, 
leadership, coordination and assistance can be provided from the regional and 
Washington offices for their multiple and diverse activities, particularly under 
present conditions, the protection of parks and service to visitors will continue 
to deteriorate. This work has not kept pace with the progress made in other 
Service functions. The protection function performed by 400 permanent and 600 
seasonal park rangers and over 175 permanent and seasonal tour leaders should 
not continue to be the only one of all major Service responsibilities whose 
interests and needs are not represented at regional offices and not provided with 
direction and assistance at this important level of management. The small 
increase in staff requested is a vital need in carrying out this workload and 
will provide the supervision and guidance needed to assure that the parks and 
monuments will be protected and visitors will receive the degree of service and 
assistance that they can reasonably expect. , 

The increase of $103,000 will provide 10 new positions in 5 regional offices and 
1 new position in the Washington office required to provide guidance and super- 
vision of the Service’s protection program which is basic for the preservation 
and wise public use of the parks and monuments. 

A list of the additional positions requested, showing the offices to which 
assignment is proposed follows: 


Regional Washington Total 














offices office 
Regional chief of ranger activities, GS-14..........-..--..-___- Bike-<ineenainane | 5 
Secretary, GS-5..........-.-- ete ae Re Oe be: eee 5 1 | 6 
TOs clévcdsscsiustt kh dek dick AU er 10 1} 11 





Operation of newly constructed facilities, $208,880 

The Service’s construction programs for 1957, 1958, and 1959 were expanded 
under Mission 66 to meet visitor requirements and to overcome deficiencies in 
administrative needs. For 1958, 1959, and 1960 (estimated), over $142 million 
in new obligational authority has been scheduled for construction and recon- 
Struction of physical facilities. A large portion of this amount, $63 million in 
new obligational authority, was provided for 1958. Over $65 million was obli- 
gated during that year for constuction of physical facilities consisting of comp- 
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grounds and picnic facilities, visitor centers, ranger stations, comfort stations, 


employees’ housing, roads and trails, utility systems and buildings, and many f 


other related improvements. After completion, additional ranger patrols are 
required on the new roads and at the campground and picnic sites ; interpretive, 
protective, and janitor services are essential at the new visitor centers; and 
water, heat, electricity, and other utility services must be provided to care for 
and operate these facilities. An increase of $203,880 is requested for these pur. 
poses. The stepped-up construction program during the latter part of 1958 has 
intensified the need for these funds. 


To strengthen management, protection, and interpretive programs at existing 
areas, $205,377 

When the Mission 66 program was commenced there were serious deficiencies 
in the Service’s management, protection, and interpretive programs in the parks, 
Appropriation increases after World War II had by no means kept pace with 
the increased workload generated by the unprecedented visitor use of the parks 
and the rising costs of supplies, materials, and equipment. 

While the Service has received appropriation increases to bolster its manage 
ment, protection, and interpretive programs since Mission 66 was commenced, 
the workload has continued to increase and commodity prices have continued to 
rise with the result that progress in overcoming inadequacies in these vital park 
programs has been very limited. 

The need for strengthening existing staff resources for park management, pro- 
tection, and interpretive programs is a consistent request of superintendents and 
other operating officials. By 1960, visitors are estimated to total 65 million. A 
major portion of the workload in the parks is generated by this public use. 

The following are quotations from park estimates justifying increases for 
this purpose: 

“This area is badly understaffed, and it is not possible under the present setup 
to perform even the very minimum protection, interpretation, and management 
functions that are necessary. The present staff consists of a superintendent, a 
ranger and a clerk. When we consider days off, and annual and sick leave, it 
means that during a good portion of the time only one man is on duty. There 
is no interpretation program, and the important natural history as well as the 
historical matters of the area have been badly neglected. 

“Enlargement of the park staff called for each year under Mission 66, re 
sulting in a greater and more complex fiscal and personnel workload, requires 4 
larger administrative staff. A personnel clerk, GS-7, who will also assist the ad- 
ministartive officer in the overall supervision of the Administrative Services Di- 
vision, is needed. The park expanded development program includes approxi- 
mately $10 million for construction work involving the contracting and admin- 
istration of about 100 different projects. In addition to these responsibilities, the 
Administrative Services Division will be responsible for the normal functions of 
personnel management for an expanded staff of 133 positions under Mission 66: 
for gradually expanded procurement and property management functions : operat- 
ing services to other divisions; and preparation of budget estimates, all of which 
involve expenditure of funds at a yearly average of $500,000 for management and 
protection, and $300,000 for maintenance and rehabilitation. The full-time serv- 
ices of a file clerk are needed to handle the increased volume of correspondence 
resulting from the park expanded development and operating programs as de 
scribed above. 

“The interpretative program on the parkway is just getting started and next 
year should see a full schedule of evening talks and conducted hikes to furnish 
adequate personal services to parkway visitors at the existing facilities. In- 
creased visitor use of visitor centers call for somewhat longer hours of operation 
and, in some cases, longer summer season. The recent addition of wayside 
museums also calls for more curatorial duties, than can be supplied by existing 
seasonal and permanent personnel. This will require an addition of appproxi- 
mately 1% man-years of seasonal employment, plus $150 additional uniform 
allowance. 

“Tremendous increa:es in «xmping male it necessary to station rangers in 
areas of heavy congestion and use to regulate campground use. Limitations on 
length of stay, to provide camping for greater numbers, must be enforced by 
assignment of sites. Sanitary conditions in trailer camps must be checked daily. 
Increased boating on park waters requires more frequent and longer patrols to 
provide safe boating and immediate rescue in emergencies. To provide addi- 
tional manpower, 2.6 man-years are needed. Under the increase requested, 10 
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student assistant park rangers, GS-3 will be assigned to campground areas and 
to assist permanent rangers or senior seasonal rangers on boat patrols where 
safety requires a second man be employed. The student assistant park ranger 
will be utilized on assignments that.release an experienced man to perform the 
more specialized functions.” 

An increase of $205,377 will make possible much improvement in this situation. 

Plan of work.—The program contemplates a continued effort toward managing, 
protecting, and interpreting the areas administered and providing services to the 
65 million visitors expected in the parks, and at the same time preserving park 
values. 

A large amount of the increase, slightly over 60 percent has been applied to the 
operation of newly constructed facilities and to correcting some of the staffing 
and commodity deficiencies. About 20 percent of the increase is proposed for 
areas for which funds are not now provided. The balance is for costs that have 
already accrued or expected to accrue during the budget year for wage-board in- 
creases and reallocation of park-ranger positions, and for the leasing of commer- 
cial communication facilities. 

Nearly all of the work wil! be performed by employees of the Service, except 
in those instances where accomplishment by contract will be more practical or 
economical. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The purpose of the program is to manage, protect, and interpret the parks for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the visitors and to preserve them for the use of fu- 
ture generations. These functions are carried out by staffs of superintendents, 
assistant superintendents, administrative and clerical employees, rangers, guards, 
naturalists, historians, tour leaders, guides, etc. 

Accomplishments during the 1958 fiscal year included the provision of protec- 
tive, guide and interpretive services to almost 60 million visitors to the parks: 
establishment of a training center for new uniformed employees ; commencement 
of operations in two new areas (Virgin Islands National Park and Booker T. 
Washington National Monument); the placing of new physical facilities con- 
structed during 1957 and 1958 into operation; the correction of some staffing 
and commodity deficiencies including the provision of a permanent position at 6 
areas where only temporary employment existed, and an additional permanent 
position at 10 one-man areas; and conversion from Government to commercial 
communication facilities at 15 service areas. 

Current activities in prosecuting the functions mentioned above are continuing 
in 1959 at about the same level as prevailed in 1958. 

Mission 66 plans provide for placing the Service in a position to handle 80 mil- 
lion visitors in fulfilling its responsibilities for managing, protecting, and inter- 
preting the parks by 1966, the last year of the 10-year period. 

(b) National Capital parks.—The estimate of $1,605,770 is an increase of 
$50,000, consisting of $40,000 for five U.S. Park Police and $10,000 for two clerical 
employees for assignment to the interpretive program. 

Need for increase—The need for additional police is emphasized in the man- 
power requirements in Meridian Hill Park comprising about 12 acres. Because 
of repeated violations and pressure from citizens who desire to visit it without 
fear of molestation, the patrol has been increased from one man for each 8-hour 
tour of duty to two men for two tours and one for the other. These assignments 
around the clock for 7 days a week require eight men for this area alone. This 
situation prevails, to a somewhat lesser degree, in many other areas of National 
Capital parks in which U.S. Park Police are assigned. The increase of $40,000 
will provide for a captain, two lieutenants, and two sergeants, and for equipment 
and general expenses. This small increase in the U.S. Park Police force will 
bring the authorized strength to 214 officers and 15 civilians and will be a small 
start toward carrying out a recommendation of an expert in police administra- 
tion who made a study in 1957 of the National Capital Park Police system. 

The increase of $10,000 is needed to assist in maintaining the interpretive 
program which adds greatly to the cultural, esthetic, and inspirational values 
of the Nation’s Capital. This amount will provide for a clerk-stenographer for 
assignment to the overall operation of the program, and a receptionist-clerk to 
augment the inadequate staff of the new and enlarged nature center in Rock 
Creek Park. The present pilot project which was inaugurated on October 7, 
1956, has clearly demonstrated the value of this facility for schoolchildren and 
family groups. It has developed a keener appreciation for, and a deeper under- 
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standing of, the outdoors which has led to constructive park activities insteaj 
of vandalism. 

Plan of work.—The program under this subactivity contemplates the manage 
ment, protection and interpretation of the park system of the Nation’s Capital 
and the adjacent metropolitan area in Maryland and Virginia. In addition, 
administrative control is exercised over the Catoctin Mountain Park, Md., com 
prising 5,746 acres. 

The increase requested is to provide for strengthening the U.S. Park Police force 
and for clerical assistance in meeting the needs of the interpretive and public us 
programs. 

These functions will be handled by employees of National Capital parks as has 
been done in the past. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The purpose of the program is the managemient, protection and interpretation 
of the parks of the Nation’s Capital and the adjacent metropolitan area in the 
two adjoining States. 

During 1958, about 15 million visitors participated in or attended public use 
activities in the areas under jurisdiction of the National Capital parks. Of 
this number, 6 million visited the major national memorials; 3 million attended 
special events and/or public ceremonies; and about 2 million participated in 
the interpretive programs supervised by the historians and naturalists as 
signed to this phase of the work. Successful plans were consummated to install 
a new elevator in the Washington Monument which will provide the visitors 
with a much improved service at this popular memorial. 


The future plans for the program are aimed at protecting, interpreting, and 


managing the parks for the benefit of the visitors and at the same time pre 


serving them for future generations. The program calls for considerable ex | 


pansion to handle the increased use anticipated for the next several years. It 
is planned to bring the U.S. Park Police force up to a strength of 407 officers 
and 28 civilians within the next several years. 

(c) Informational publications.—The estimate of $269,370 is an increase of 
$12,000 and is requested to augment the amount presently available for printing 
of free informational publications for distribution to park visitors. 

Need for increase.—The need for the increase is brought about by the con 
tinued heavy demand by visitors to the parks for informational publications 
and to provide for four sales publications consisting of three historical hané 
books and one natural history handbook to supplement the free informational 
folders, booklets, etc. The publications programs for the current and budget 
years are summarized as follows: 


1959 fiscal year 





Number Copies Estimated 
cost 


Free informational publications: 














a nae 20 2, 713, 000 $67, 588 
PN Nation ttednateseud silat cebeuciddwk wish bencked 104 6, 082, 000 63, 710 
IN ic i eae. oh cto Ub cipiniesiaskgaul poe 6 430, 000 2, 104 
Miscellaneous free publications !__...............-.-.---.- 5 50, 000 3, 686 
Adee hdd, chbdthwhieddhn tdebdipiha sama J Dukn wins 135 9, 275, 000 137, 088 

Sales publications: Historical handbook.........---.----------| sd Jenne eee eee 2,337 
OME pore te a cee cierernmmai asad nee atch ated 136 9, 275, 000 139, 425 


1 “National Parks and National Forests’’ leaflet; eastern and western map folders, etc. 
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1960 fiscal year 
Number Copies Estimated 
cost 
Free informational publications: 
DER ci atncadidubuaabwatoupepuicaadeasuscthapenmtesen 25 3, 000, 000 $70, 125 
5 dace eiacb bb ob bb baiiepgunsscdniisrspatr enna aever 120 7, 000, 000 65, 100 
it E lak bia eee ENR aed pb hesaateEsunh on a 6 550, 000 3, 100 
Miscellaneous free publications !_........................- 5 75, 000 5, 100° 
WUE co Gc thoSencisctpepdbhstsecksubaosaebneheahneeh es 156 10, 625, 000 143, 425 
Sales publications: 
Historical eee SO licdnkatdeukds } 8, 000° 
Natural History Hiandtoolt...........-~..<..-...-«sssenee Ate ccc al 
Ee a cos tite andes sédtaad shskd cothiwaivcscmoudlpetcdncll 160 10, 625, 000 151, 425 
1“National Parks and National Forests” leaflet; eastern and western map folders, etc. 
Plan of work.—This program contemplates the continued production of free 
informational publications as well as handbooks for sale by the Government 


Printing Office. The increase in funds will be applied to the production of addi- 
tional publications. The work of preparing and editing the publications will be 
performed by Service personnel and the printing will be accomplished by the 
Government Printing Office. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The purpose of the program is to provide visitors to the parks with the best 
data possible in brief written form to describe the areas and the principal 
features, their location and best means of reaching the various spots of particular 
interest. 

During 1958, about 12 million copies of free informational publications were 
developed, printed, and distributed to visitors. The 1959 program is proceeding 
at a somewhat reduced level as compared with 1958 beeause of the higher pro- 
duction costs and the necessity of issuing new and revised publications. 

Future plans call for expansion of the program to provide for the increase in 
visitors contemplated within the next several years. 


MANAGEMENT OF NEW PARK AREAS 


Mr. Kirwan. $203,000 of the increase is for management of nine 
new park areas. Is it essential that each of these be staffed in 1960? 
Can you explain that ? 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL 


Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir; I can. On the C. & O. Canal, we have the 
land and we need the personnel right now in order to properly handle 
and manage the area. As you know, the legislation establishing it as 
a national historical park has not passed Congress. However, the 
area owned by the Federal Government is under our jurisdiction and 
we need to give it proper management. It has been sort of an orphan 
and must be protected. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say there is no legislation that has passed Con- 
gress for this? 

Mr. Wier. There is a bill before Congress or there was last session. 
It passed the Senate but did not pass the House. It establishes it 
as a national historical park. However, the C. & O. Canal now is 
pent of the National Capital Parks system and runs all the way from 

ashington to Cumberland. Weare proposing to have separate man- 
agement on that part from above Great Falls to Cumberland. 
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U.S. MINT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. Kirwan. $15,000 is for administration of the old U.S. mint 
in San Francisco which the justification states is to be transferred to 
the Park Service on January 31 of this year. Why have you gone 
ahead to take over this building when the committee directed “this 
project be deferred, pending further study? Also tell us what it will 
ultimately cost the United States to establish and maintain this old 
building as a historic site? 

Mr. Wrirrn. Since this estimate was prepared and submitted, 
Secretary Seaton has ordered that it not be taken over and that we 
hold a public hearing on the matter. I have been delegated to do 
that, and it will take place on February 18 in San Francisco. 

The total estimated cost of the rehabilitation of the building, to 
use it partly for office space and partly for a museum to tell the history 
of the western expansion due to the gold rush. is between seven and 
eight hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why wouldn't it be better to invest this amount ina 
park that millions of people could enjoy and learn the history of 
western expansion under the gold rush ? 

Mr. Wirtu. We can tell the history but here is a building that is 
now federally owned. 

Mr. Kirwan. They should dispose of it. San Francisco would love 
to have that building and put it in good condition or put a new build- 
ing on the site. We should dispose of any Federal property such as 
this that we can and return it to the tax rolls. There is nothing 
about that building that would warrant people leaving the beaten 
path of Market Street and going down to take a look at it. I made 
a point to inspect it on my recent trip. 

Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Chairman, the advisory board established by 
Congress has investigated this building and has recommended that 
it be retained as a national historic site. We have also so recom- 
mended, and the Secretary has it under consideration. 

Mr. Kirwan. When the Congress establishes these boards they do 
not mean to tell them what todo. They expect them to come up with 
good judgments. I am not becoming a reformer here this morning 
but I have seen it with my own eyes. I just don’t see the value of 
this building as a historic site at that cost. 

The Army has said they will make a complete survey of the flood 
situation in Ohio, for the first time in history. That is essential and 
will cost a great deal. 

Here we are with a $283 billion debt. But we are going to save an 
old building and make an office building out of it. Took at the reha- 
bilitation and maintenance it will require. 

Mr. Wirrn. The actual cost and space, Mr. Chairman, is less per 
square foot than the construction of a new building. 

Mr. Kirwan. These old buildings always cost more to rehabilitate 
then we expect and maintenance costs are very high. We do not need 
it as a shrine where they have made money. If we keep on the way we 
are going, we will not get into space fast enough to get the land we 
need for monuments. We are buying up more land for historical sites 
then we can afford to operate and maintain. Yousee the signs, “Wash- 
ington slept here.” It will now be, “Who walked over this ground i in 
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Civil War days,” or “Here is wheré somebody came along after the 
Revolution.” All the time we are sinking and going down that same 
road that the sick nations before us traveled, only we are going down 
faster. There is a limit to what we can afford. 

Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Chairman, I think, if I may philosophize a little, 
we have a wonderful history in America and I think the best way to 
retain it for those yet to come, and to realize what was done, is to 
retain a few of the key sites so you can see it in the proper dimension. 
I don’t think I would, under any circumstances, recommend that we 
go out and buy this building, but here is a building that can exemplify 
a period in our history and I think we can fell the history of the 
western gold rush where men slaved and worked and expanded the 
West. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let us say you are correct. All right. Let the Gen- 
eral Services Administration do that. You want this for an office 
building. That is their responsibility. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is perfectly all right with us. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let them go ahead and do it. Whatever is done with 
the building, let them do it. It shouldn’t be charged against park 
appropriations. 

Mr. Wirru. The law provides that if it becomes a historic site, it 
comes under the administration of the Department of Interior and 
that is where it should be, I think. With all due respect to the Public 
Building Administration, I do think they could do the rebuilding of 
the building very well, but the actual management and direction of 
the historic museum should be with an agency that is accustomed tc 
doing this work. 

It isn’t so much that they actually manufactured money there, but 
it is one place where we can tell what took place in the rush that came 
in there and the people that came and sacrificed themselves, perhaps 
foolishly in some cases, but at least we can tell the whole story at one 
place. 

Mr. Kirwan. Has that not been told in a thousand books ? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes; it has been told in books. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why do we want to go through the same thing again 
in that building? There is nothing to see there. 

Mr. Wirrn. You can say that most likely about everything. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is right. We have a $283 billion debt and we 
cannot continue it. That is why I am saying that I am not going to, 
as chairman of the committee—I do not know about anybody else— 
vote to authorize an expenditure of a million dollars on something 
like this with all the essential requirements we have. I think accord- 
ing to this record mission 66 will run around $9 million for 1960 just 
in this bill for this immediate area, Washington and nearby Maryland 
and Virginia, and it will come to $135 million before it is completed. 
That is just for land and construction in the District, nearby Mary- 
land, and Virginia. And where will we get the money to operate and 
maimtain these facilities after we get them? I am for parks, high- 
ways, and all of those things but we cannot afford to have them on 
every corner. 

Mr. Wirtn. Most of that is for completion of the parkway. 
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Mr. Kirwan. And many other projects, They authorize something 
and come before us and say, “We only have $20,000 in here this year, 
but before the project is completed the cost runs over a million. 

Mr. Wirru. Mr. Chairman, if I ey say so, we did come up with 
the program for Mission 66 so you could see the whole program. We 
have revised it each year, based on legislation so you would have a 
complete picture. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please put into the record the full information as 
to what this old U.S. Mint building will cost. That goes for all these 
projects. If we are going to buy this we should know what it will 
cost, so Congress will fully understand. 

(The information follows:) 


Old Mint Building, San Francisco 


Costs for rehabilitating and restoring the facility as an historic site___._ $450,000 
Additional costs for use also as office space for NPS personnel in San 
IN a asec carci ivan te OR ted Dis eel ease aan 250, 000 


a hd acid chad ened 700, 000 


Mr. Wirrn. There is one thing that I want very clearly understood, 
if I may, Mr. Chairman, and that is this: That we want to tell you 
everything we propose. We don’t want anything hidden. 

Mr. Kirwan. [ understand you. 

Mr. Wirrn. We want you to understand what our programs call for. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Congress or John Public does not know what 
those projects are costing. They think they are a gift. 

Mr. Wirrn. To be perfectly frank, before we came out with Mission 
66 and laid our cards on the table, which outlined our total program, 
we weren’t getting very far. We would get so much this year and 80 
much next year. We want to give you a complete picture. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not criticizing what you are doing. You are 
doing your job and you are staying right up to the will of Congress 
when they authorized all of these projects. But John Public does 
not know it will cost $135 million just to complete those projects 
around Washington. They will raise a lot of trouble out in the dis- 
trict I represent when they know the full story. We pay $600 million 
a year in taxes and we have not got a park or anything connected 
with the Federal Government out there. 


c. & 0. CANAL 





Mr. Tomson. He mentioned this $9 million was principally for 
completing the parkway. Yet the C. & O. change proposed is pri- 
marily to start another parkway down through Maryland. 

Mr. Wirth. It isnot a parkway. i 

Mr. Tuoomson. That is the big element. I heard the presentation. 

Mr. Wirru. One element is completion of a road under the Pawpaw 
tunnel, but the completion of the C. & O. Canal lands, which has 
for a number of years under Government ownership, and we have been 
protecting it—— 

Mr. Txomson. I do not want to get into the chairman’s time but I 
will be looking for the cost of that road. 

Mr. Kirwan. $30,000 is for staff for the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 
area. Ifthe area up to Cumberland, Md., is established as a historical 
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park and parkway, what will be the overall cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Wirru. I believe we have it in that set of figures. 

Mr. Kirwan. $13,350,000? 

Mr. Wirtn. I accept the figures of the chairman. 

Mr. Krrwan. Let me give you an illustration. Why would any- 
body want to make a historic site out of that canal from here to Cum- 
berland as a Federal project? Take the district I live in. Garfield 
drove a mule along a canal. The old bed of the canal is still there. 
That is more historic than from here to Cumberland. Why not go 
back to Ohio? If we are going to take historic sites, there is history. 
Why not build that one up in my district and all around through Ohio, 
where Garfield spent his youth? He went off to the Civil War, became 

a general, became President of the United States and was assassinated. 
T ere is history out there. There is nothing like that connected with 
this canal and we want to spend $13 million on it. Then, too, Morgan, 
with his famous Confederate raiders, made his last wild ride into Ohio, 
coming east from Cincinnati. He was surrounded near New Lisbon, 
Ohio, ‘and surrendered there. Perhaps we should make a national 
historic park out of this area. 

Mr. Wiretn. I don’t deny there is not history there. We will be 
glad to look into it and see what we can get out of it. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is excellent history. I would advise Maryland 
to build this C. & O. Parkway. It should be her responsibility. 

Mr. Wirt. Of the amount of $13,350,000, $1 million is the estimated 
cost of the purchase of the additional land, and $7,010,000 is the cost 
of road construction, and the balance of $5,340,000 is the improvement 
of the canal and the use of the area for picnics, recreation, camping, 
trails, and so forth. 


LEASING OF COMMERCIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. $75,000 of the increase is for leasing commercial fa- 
cilities. What are the major items in this estimate and what service 
areas are involved ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Could I furnish that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes. 

i (T hen matter referred to follows :) 























Area | Radio Telephone Total 
Blue Ridge Parkway Veen honcarc es | of eee $44, 592 
Cape Hatteras and Fort Raleigh. Soo Scaceeean RS, oe ee 4, 975 
ETN os 52 sat coe cies necdenaaebecnenwesmanaall ss aiaiiheddinty acai $4, 000 | 4, 
OE SE BED Necimeatecoancd | 2, 400 
Black Canyon__---_-- y 5s Matic armen mane eecd wba WO laccnscbenssied | 7 
Colorado Se 7 a af peiiw tax sa wink ghaeceoh abs Gl gtaidiermiiteliex wr acigies bes aaeie 1, 000 | 1, 000 
SE ORD oo nsw en wecn ; is ics eteininteiars Gael 
Bryce Canyon. Reaves aiebia 3, 218 3, 218 
Mesa Verde 829 ean 829 
ee Forest _- res «ok Sunneandeke aisacnwuRes Naeghenetes Soananent 600 600 
at : ee ee po seemee SM wc ccicdiawaaed 1, 500 
Wupatki- MUMMIES noon cada sos termed “| 2, 000 , a Siesta | 2, 000 
= : palace shee ganae ld ears amenel So) 1, 000 
fas 1 Gi ae ead : enkidandebeaart bes Jone ties eaoued 3, 516 3, 516 
| | 
Mount Rainier ae oer ge er ea eee 4, 200 4, 200 
SN SENG oh Gen cneosanedseanasadesoenes incl 2 ei euaineieneaeil 120 | 120 
NEL dn esta tiockmadnWacinws cmaaanaunanee die 58, 346 | 16, 654 | 75, 000 
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Mr. Kirwan. $100,000 is for upgrading of park ranger positions, 
Please explain what those increases involve and the numbers af- 
fected. 

Mr. Wirtn. The civil service last year made a complete restudy 
of the classification of our park ranger positions which resulted in 
reallocating more than 300 of them to higher grades. The $100,000 
is needed to finance the additional cost. 

Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the increase of $35,000 for the 
training center at Yosemite, 

Mr. Wirrn. I believe you had an opportunity to visit the training 
center. We take the rangers coming in the Service and put them 
through a concentrated 3 months training course. We need that much 
to operate on two sessions a year, one in the fall and one in the winter, 

Mr. Kirwan. I attended that school; in fact, I said hello to them, 
I say it is $35,000 well spent to have them trained by senior members 
of your Park Department who have experienced many, many things 
down through the years. 

Mr. Wirtu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. From what I have seen of that I would say you are 
on very solid ground. 

Requested is $103,000 to provide 10 new positions in the regional 
offices and 1 in Washington to direct and assist the park rangers. 
Specifically what is planned with this additional staff ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. The fact is, Mr. Chairman, the ranger staff is growing 
up. We have increased organization requirements. We are training 
personnel, checking on protection matters, and various things. We 
have consolidated a ranger division in the office, taking part of our 
forest protection and wildlife protection, and so forth, concentrating 
in one place rather than have it scattered in two or three places. This 
puts it on a sounder basis. We most strongly urge that you give favor- 
able consideration to this because it is basic to our whole setup as far 
as the operation of the parks is concerned. 


ALLOCATION OF 1959 INCREASE FOR STRENGTHENING MANAGEMENT AND 
INTERPRETIVE PROGRAMS, ETC. 


Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $341,000 was allowed for this year for 
strengthening management and interpretive programs in the parks 
and for operation of new facilities. Please provide for the record a 
detailed breakdown of how this increase was allocated. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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ONS, A breakdown of the increase in 1959 allowed for these purposes follows: 
af. | — tt enti 7 
\Strengthening| Strengthen‘ng} 
ady Area | management | Operation | Area management |Operation 
aly land interpre-| of new and interpre-| of new 
| In jtive programs} facilities || tive programs) facilities 
000 a ie ‘same eo ea Se 
Abraham Lincoln. - -- $2, 646 || Isle Royale : ij $5. 677 
Andrew Johnson 532 Jefferson National Ex- } 
the Appomattox-_-- kaaenke Sight 399 / $900 pansion Memorial $5, 000 
> Arches - a " 287 || Jewel Cave 4, 810 
Retee Rites: 0k lil 443 1,000 || Joshua Tree. -- | 9,151 
Badlands oi 6, 570 | _ || Katmai_-___- | 1,500 | 
ng Bandelier dite ais i 415 | F i, Kennesaw Mountain 426 eae ¥ 
em Big Bend as = 620 |__- -_ || Kings Mountain and | 
Black Canyon of the | Cowpens. | OF tS. 
ich Gunnison td i 400 | __.. || Lake Mead : j 10, 060 | 4, 865 
Blue Ridge ; he all 10, 034 5.125 | Lassen Volcanic 5, 935 
er, Bryce Canyon... ‘ | 565 4, 000 | Lava Beds ; 500 | 
m Cabrillo and Channel | || Lehman Caves 280 | 
’ Islands : _| 5, 670 Mammoth Cave.. 6, 481 | 
Ts Canyon de Chelly---- $061.5. _. || Manassas... 586 
" Cape Hatteras --- 16, 703 ; ol Mesa Verde 6, 455 
gs Capitol Reef 280 |. || Millerton Lake. Re 41, 
Capulin Mountain ------ 140 | |; Montezuma Castle 
Carlsbad Caverns- - --- 4,920 |__ ee Mount McKinley Re 3 eS 
Casa Grande. -..-.- 407 | Mount Rainier | 6,415 
Castillo de San Marcos Mount Rushmore _-_-_. 1, 600 
re and Fort Matanzas-.--- Set As Muir Woods... ...2...-.. 2, 000 
Cedar Breaks - Giacaaek 140 | ...... || Natchez Trace Areas. -. 6, 206 | 1, 000 
enn ON osc ales arrears * 2,865 || Navajo- oes : 278 | 
al Chalmette 560 |_._....__. || Oemulgee ; 426 
ee Chick: ngs and Chat- |, Olympic. Baas 12, 605 | 2, 535 
5. tanoog : ae 703 | _... |; Organ Pipe Cactus Sor 7, 498 
Cutries ah nt : ieee oe O68 se aes Pea Ridge. _...--| Re 20, 469 | 
City of Refuge : : Re 11,789 |.________ || Petersburg and Poplar | | 
ig Colonial and Yorktow n_ | 2, 570 | 6, 720 || Grov e. | 500 | -- 
Colorado... .-.-- — BB ea | Petrified Forest 280 | 1, 500 
fg Corona”’o oa sea eaea! 279 |____._____. || Pinnacles..- 500 |_- 
e Crater Lake. .-_- a io 50 aes: Pipe Springs | 270 
Craters of the Moon....-- 2,700 |___........ || Pipestone. - - ad TEs at 
r Cumberland Gap. __.---- SO to lis i ne Platt. ‘ ae 617 adhe aac 
Custer Battlefield. _..__-- 900 |__- 2. Richmond..-- 500 | : 
py Death Valley... _- oe 7,076 | 6,358 || Rocky Mountain_.. RR Tes oo s5cno 
S De Soto ST  mccaseas 288 |....______ || Roosevelt-Vanderbilt | | 
. Devils Tower..........-.- TOO Ec | BK nc cceivtccnncnnnnuse|soeecsuawseesn 3, 313 
'e Dinosaur. SOO ES 6, 600 | _.. || Saguaro: - -- 220 6, 108 
Effigy Mounds peat 2,000 |__ ____ || Salem Maritime a 815 
r El Morro... eae Sane 415 |__.- __ }| an Juan.-- 639 a 
Everglades. ____- Nes 6, 230 | 10, 643 || Saratoga--..-- . = | 1, 461 
Fort Caroline__... ? A DP hig oe ow « || Scotts Bluff... -_- OOPS, chien 
Fort Donelson..-- - -- - a ee Te ee __ || Sequoia-Kings C anyon. 6,415 }.-.-- 
Fort Frederica___- At 501 |_________ || Shadow Mountain. --.-._-| rf 
) Fort Jefferson. __..._____- 2,000 |_...._.... || Shenandoah. Tie la eese 
ae ad goo || Sitka and Glacier Bay. 9, 400 |_.-..- 
Fort Pulaski-___-_._- s ee fe 2 as Stones River. 2 960 fash. i; 
Fort Sumter-.._ - oH Ps See te fre | Theodore Roosevelt . 3,900 |_.-. ‘ 
: Fort Union. 52 1l. 2s. 3-2.) 4, 580 2,000 | Timpanogos Cave_..-___-| Ni gnats to 
Fort Vancouver. -_-- | teenies BES teteles leer decoash =) Oe tocccwee 
: Fredericksburg and Spot- | Tumacacori CS cienanst WN isancetec 
SAPONINS co ccnc canon Seb. clr | Tesigoot. .4.......- pate Be Sadcadecen 
George W ashington. | || Vicksburg-.-- - ani’ 2, 530 |... 
Birthplace.....-.____- i 9 ns | Virgin Islands NHS : 213 
George W ashingion | Walnut Canyon-- 413 |. 
i oe i... | White Sands. - - f eee 
i Gettysburg__.___._____- be as ; 14,010 || Whitman................- NR 
Glacier ’ ok ee 9, 280 |_.__. Wind Cave... cect 2, 460 |...-- 
Grand Canyon. ------ ic a Wright Brothers_.....___-| 588 te 
Grand Teton______--- “7 12,517 y tevile gs Wupatki and funset 
Gran Quivira_......._---- | 200 |. ees. a: “ee I 
Great Sand Dunes.......- | 305 685 || Yellowstone- se 5, 566 2,977 
Great Smoky Mountains. Oe batincane _ || Yosemite and Devils 
Guilford Courthouse et gts Bi, |. eae 5, 670 2, 000 
SENN <2) cd dane oak Ot. bic fC  eene | nee wiawedd ol 9, 343 |..... 
Homestead ___.......---. GADD, cs00508- cc 4 |_——_--—— ——_— 
Hopewell Village.........|---------..--:- 8, 054 | Subtotal-.- 201, 616 141, 584 
Horseshoe Bend......__- | Re 20,469 }....__ _ || Southwestern Archeolog- 
Hot Springs -.....'....---- 1, 578 |) 4, 269 ical Center. - . -- eehael 420 |..2.--++ oe" 
Hovenweep ‘and ' Yucca | ——_—___|—_——_—_ 
epi raise: 2% TN Seon ae Gs 0s esueeeqes 202, 036 141, 584 
Independence. ._....--..- 3, 415 19, 585 
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Mr. Wrrru. These are the new facilities that have been addej} The 
through Mission 66 in the construction program. This is our fund}!4 ¢ 


for the management and protection of those facilities. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what we were discussing a while ago, Mr 
Wirth, what the cost will be to maintain them after you get then 
constructed. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I note that 60 percent of this increase would be ap. 
plied for operation of newly constructed facilities and to correct some 
of the deficiencies, including staff. 


Forestry AND Fire Contror, Sor, aNp MotsturE CoNsERVATION, AND 
ARK AND ITVE( SATIO? OGRAMS 
Park AND RecreATION PROGRAM 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 38 through 61, covering forestry and fire control, soil 
and moisture, and conservation, park and recreation programs. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


2. FoRESTRY AND FirE ConTROL 








Amount | Amount Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, Estimate, or decrease 

1958 1959 1960 (—) 
Ca) TE, SOE 655 owe ee ewe ines de $153, 071 $172, 492 $172, 402 1.24 <aanutie 
(b) Fire protection service. --_..........-.-..-.. 576, 425 605, 328 647, 328 +$42, 00 
ee Te IR a gine n en cameedewtane 43, 901 47, 385 47,285 |c.nnnicpuiber 
(d) Forest fire suppression .-_-_..............-.-- 48, 879 100, 000 100, 000 {....0.ssdeukie 
sansa oe be tenmarntinnn a keen 822, 276 925, 205 967, 205 +42, 0 


A. FOREST MANAGEMENT 


The estimate of $172,492 is the same as for 1959. 

Pian of work.—The program contemplates providing general technical super- 
vision and coordination by the Washington and regional offices of all vegetation 
protection planning, investigations, management, and operations carried on in the 
parks and monuments and the interpretation of policy and formulation of proce 
dures and standards relating to these management and protection activities. 


B. FIRE PROTECTION SERVICE 


The estimate of $647,328 is an increase of $42,000 consisting of $12,000 for 


leasing commercial communication facilities; $12,116 for installation of new | 


Services and facilities; and $17,884 for strengthening existing organizations and 
facilities. 

Need for inerease.—The need to strengthen this program has been intensified 
by situations resulting from heavy visitor use; the lack of structural fire control 
facilities in newly developed public use sections; the addition of new areas; and 
changes in public use patterns such as the buildup of new developments and 
extensions of hunting and fishing seasons in adjacent areas. The increase of 
$12,000 is needed to continue the plan to lease commercial communication faceili- 
ties in lieu of developing, operating, and maintaining Government-owned facili- 
ties. Fire prevention functions in the parks depend heavily on telephone and 
radio communications because of the tremendous area involved, the mountainous 
terrain in many of the parks, and the isolation and distance from population 
centers. The increase is needed to provide for such facilities in areas where none 
exists or to replace those that are now Government-owned and operated. In 
some eases, the facilities are obsolete. 
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dded The increased use of the parks has intensified the responsibility and the work- 
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load connected with forest and structural fire protection. Expansion of the 
prkways construction program is bringing more rights-of-way along them 
requiring protection service. Many parks have never had sufficient fire protec- 
tion resources, particularly supplies, materials, and equipment needed to support 
the services required to do an effective protection job. New areas added to the 
system as well as the expansion of public-use facilities within existing areas are 
an additional drain on the funds until increases are provided. An increase of 
930,000 is needed to provide for employing additional fire-control aids and to 
furnish the required funds for general expenses, including additional supplies 
and materials, the replacement of Outmoded equipment, and the acquisition of 
miscellaneous small handtools and equipment. 

Plan of work.—The fire protection service program is aimed at preventing fires 


'in the parks to the fullest extent possible and at being in a position to extinguish 


fres when they do occur with the least possible damage to park features and 
facilities. The increase is proposed for distribution to 51 of the 189 areas to be 
administered, and will be used for fire control aid services, fire prevention and 
protection supplies, and equipment. The work will be performed by employees 
of the National Park Service. 


C. TREE PRESERVATION 


The estimate of $47,385 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The Service has employed a mobile tree crew for several years 
inthe eastern and southwestern parts of the United States in carrying out highly 
specialized tree preservation and maintenance work on shade and valuable 
specimen trees. This operation has been most successful in improving and pro- 
longing the life of these important trees and reducing hazards to park visitors. 

The work plan proposes to continue the tree preservation functions at the same 
level of operations in 1960 as prevails during the current fiscal year. 


D. FOREST FIRE SUPPRESSION 


The estimate of $100,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Pian of work.—These funds are used solely for paying forest fire suppression 
and emergency presuppression costs. Presuppression activities include stepping 
up protection forces during periods of critical fire danger to be prepared in the 
event of a fire emergency. 


Status of program 


The purpose of the program is to protect the forests, brush, and grass in the 
national parks and other areas administered by the National Park Service. 
Vegetation growing on over 11 million acres must be protected from fire, insects, 
disease, and other preventable damage. Thousands of structures for visitors 
and administrative use must be protected from fire. During 1958, there was a 
continuing decline in man-caused forest fires which clearly indicates the success 
in fire control in the national parks. Although the total burn exceeded the 30- 
year average, forest land damaged was less than 40 percent of the annual aver- 
age. Several serious insect epidemics were reduced to an acceptable low level. 

Current use of the parks totals about 60 million visitors annually and the 

trend is upward. Continuing emphasis is being placed upon prevention of man- 
caused or influenced damage to irreplaceable park resources. Natural features 
can be trampled, carelessly burned, or destroyed. Training is emphasized and 
sound operational practices and techniques are developed to get maximum value 
from each dollar spent. 
_ Protection organizations and facilities need to be strengthened to meet expand- 
ing needs resulting from the increasing numbers of visitors to the areas which 
ls expected to exceed 80 million by 1966. New areas and enlarged existing areas 
ust be provided fire protection service. 


3. Som AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


I I oo ee igninenenainaheie taluk $113, 645 
memnted avaliabee 1000... iii sel esnsue cl bee el 102, 800 
moueenee SO0GG Gi. sella sole bioo sales ul 102, 800 


The estimate for 1960 of $102,800 is the same as for 1959. 


386292—59 _99 
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Plan of work.—This program contemplates conservation measures in 32 parks 
in land use planning, soil stabilization and improvement, water runoff and cop 
trol, and maintenance and operation of previously installed conservation facil}. 
ties. The work will be carried out by employees of the Service, the majority of 
whom are seasonal and temporary. Conservation measures in parks located aé. 
jacent to similar projects under the jurisdiction of other Federal, State or local 
agencies are coordinated with conservation programs of those agencies. 


Status of program 


The purpose of the program is to restore and protect those areas in the parks} 


where damaging erosion occurred resulting from man’s use of the land. Those 
areas requiring remedial measures are generally those comprising lands for. 
merly used for farming purposes where little or no effort was made to practice 
conservation measures, and those lands that have become depleted of thei 
natural resources by the elements or other causes. 

During 1958, remedial maintenance was accomplished in 39 parks consisting 


of seeding, fertilizing, stabilizing, and maintaining water runoff facilities. Th | 


current year’s program continues these conservation measures in 32 park areas, 
Future plans are based on a 20-year program compiled by the Department 
which will require expansion to permit preventive work and restoration on a 
larger scale than is now being accomplished. 
A comparison of the amounts scheduled for this conservation work by parks 
for the 1959 and 1960 fiscal years is shown below. 








Avail- Estimate || Avail- | Estimate 
Park or office able | 1960 Park or office able 1960 

1959 | 1959 
EB icin iodsnabuenneeds $1, 500 | $1, 500 || Mt. Rushmore. -....-...-...- $500 $50) 
ie Tian... 8. ccccuits bablk 3, 195 2,995 || Natchez Trace Areas_________ 6,115 6, 115 
OST areas .-.-| 9,050 9,050 || Organ Pipe Cactus-___..._._- 3, 010 3, O10 
Bryce Canyon seen 1,065 | 1,065 || Petrified Forest.........._.- 4, 140 4,14) 
Booker T. Washington___-__- 1, 500 1, 500 PUM... = ganwaa cata uguacee 750 7H) 
Canyon de Chelly.__...----- 3, 335 MRD: 1) SROOGRE BONNE «Sc cee ve ovens 500 5 
Chace Canyon. .............-] 5, 435 5,435 || Sequoia-Kings Canyon__._-- 3, 950 3,00 
Colorado. -- ait. tec] 350 350 || Theodore Roosevelt. -__....--- | 3, 100 3, 10 
Custer Battlefield. ....._.._-- | 750 A A aR 5, 375 5, 875 
DGVIS TOW. «oo cece wenn cne | 300 | Sor |) wean Tomve... 2... ese | 1, 500 1, 
Dinosaur Sout bd wton Jdel 1, 000 1,000 || Yosemite-Devils Postpile___-- 3,000 | 3,00 
Effigy Mounds__._.___-.-----| 750 750 || Zion........ a oeuc LOS EOE | 2,610 | 2, 610 
Ft. Pulaski__- ‘ i 1,000 | 1, 000 eee | ne 
George Washington Carver-_. 1, 250 1, 259 Subtotal, all parks...-. | 79, 861 | 79, 461 
Gettysburg... 1, 300 1,300 || Region 1 office._.........-...-] 924 | gu 
Grand Canyon NP and NM. 2,070 | 2,070 || Region 2 office................| 11, 540 } 11, 4) 
Grand Tetten. ..u5.--icas 2 5, 000 5, 000 Region 3 office... .«.....---i.s) 10, 475 | 10, 875 
SS SIRE PETE ITS 300 300 bo 
Mammoth Cave........---.-- 5, 561 5, 561 Total, soiland moisture_| 102,800 | 102,80 
Manassas. - - ---- Bests rS. 600 | 600 | 


4. Park and recreation programs 





Amount Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 

Subactivity | available, available, 1960 } or 
1958 1959 | decrease (-) 
(a), Cooperative activities. _.................... $760, 996 | $894, 411 | $804,411 |...2.25- lsu 
(6) Visitor service programs _-__------ 500, 715 | SOU, 710 lenaaennsxtil 
(c) Land and water resources. __- 134, 156 | 141, 156 | +$7, 000 
(d) Archeological investigations and salavage__. 358, 149 | $58,140 }....-.55.88 
(e) Historic American buildings survey a 125, 000 | 125,000 |..-.-----a-ses 
(f) Historic sites survey_....-..----.-- | 98, 700 | 98, 700 |------------r8 
a ee 1, 886, 488 | 2, 111, 131 | 2, 118, 131 | +7,00 

| 


A. COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 


The estimate of $894,411 is the same as for 1959. 

Plun of work.—The program contemplates comprehensive nationwide plat- 
ning to provide for park, parkway, and recreation areas to keep pace with the 
demands of a growing population which is developing an increasing interest 
in outdoor recreation. It is concerned with recreation planning and assistance 
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at all levels of government. The program provides recreation planning assist- 
ance to other Federal agencise and a continuing effort to encourage and assist 
the States to establish and maintain adequate park and recreation area systems. 
It also includes planning for and rounding out the National Park System so 
that it will ultimately include the best examples of the Nation’s scenic, scientific, 
and historic heritage; and planning for long-term boundary, land, and resource 
requirements of existing parks. The m:ajor portion of the work is performed by 
Service employees who are specialists in park and recreation planning. Some 
phases of the program are accomplished through contracts with States, uni- 
yersities, and private organizations to assist in inventorying and appraising the 
Nation’s outdoor recreation resources and determining travel trends and popu- 
lation needs in the outdoor recreation field. 


Status of program 
This subactivity is broken down into three functions as follows: 











pence Amount Estimate 
1978 available 1959 1960 
Nationwide recreation planning..--------- seuieeaees $268, 660 $338, 046 $338, 046 
National park system planning --.---.-----.------- ; oe 245, 675 310, 159 310, 159 
Cooperation with States and other agencies. a : . 246, 661 246, 206 246, 206 
MME chat enenads: Se ee, ea --| 


760, 996 894, 411 894, 411 


Nationwide recreation planning 


The purpose of this program is to provide continuity to the Service’s river 
basin studies program of recreation planning assistance to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, other Federal agencies, and to the States in the planning and develop- 
ment of recreational facilities at multipurpose reservoirs and in the compre- 
hensive planning of basinwide recreation resources; to carry out Service re- 
sponsibilities pursuant to the act of 1936 in cooperation with other Federal 
agencies and the States and their political subdivisions in planning adequate 
park, parkway, and recreation area facilities for the people of the United States; 
and to provide assistance to the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission established by the act of June 28, 1958. 

Significant accomplishments during 1958 included investigations of the recrea- 
tion potentialities of river basins or regions in the Missouri, Delaware, and 
Columbia Basins, in the northwestern California region, along the lower Colo- 
rado River, and the Great Lakes and the Pacific coast shorelines. Recreation 
reconnaissance or planning reports were prepared for 15 individual Bureau of 
Reclamation reservoir proposals. Seven reconnaissance reports were prepared 
for the Corps of Engineers. Work was initiated, to bring up to date, on a 
nationwide basis, an inventory of existing parks and recreation areas and their 
facilities and of potential areas suitable for administration for outdoor recrea- 
tion purposes at the various levels of government. 

The current year program contemplates completion of reports as follows: 

1. Recreation resources of northwestern California. 
». Recreation and land use study of the lower Colorado River. 
3. Basinwide recreation survey of the Missouri River. 
4. Recreation resources of the Delaware River Basin. 
5. Pacific coast and Great Lakes recreation area surveys. 

In addition, cooperative recreation planning is continuing with the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers on individual reservoir proposals, 
and assistance is being provided in the evaluation of applications filed with the 
Federal Power Commission for permits or licenses for the development of 
hydroelectric projects. 

Future plans for the program call for a continued cooperative recreation 
planning on Fedeal reservoir proposals, and a concerted effort in cooperation 
with the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission to develop plans 
for adequate outdoor recreation facilities to meet the needs of the present and 
future generations. 


National park system planning 


The purpose of the program is to develop a plan for an adequate and well 
rounded national park system for the United States and its possessions. This 
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involves the current needs of existing areas and future requirements to meet 
foreseeable needs. The boundaries of many of the national park system areas 
were defined without benefit of detailed boundary studies. Comprehensive 
studies are proposed of each existing area where required to determine its long. 
term boundary needs for protection, development, and use, in keeping with the 
primary purpose for which the area was established. Planning work neces 
sary for the establishment of new areas deemed Suitable for inclusion in 4 
well-rounded and adequate system is another purpose of the program. 

Accomplishments during 1958 included the completion of several boundary 
revision proposals ; advancement of the planning work on 75 boundary proposals; 
and initiation of the national park system plan. Planning work completed con- 
sisted of that involved in (@) the change in status of Petrified Forest National 
Monument to that of a national park when the necessary lands have been ae 
quired; (b) the enlargement of Fort Frederica, Ga.; Fort Vancouver, Wash.: 
Tumacacori, Ariz.; and Whitman, Wash., National Monuments; (c) establish- 
ment of Fort Clatsop National Memorial, Oreg., and abolishment of Fossil Cycad 
National Monument, S. Dak. 

Field investigations and studies were made of the following areas proposed 
for addition to the national park system: Kinishba Ruins, Ariz.; Fort Bowie, 
Ariz.; and Padre Island, Tex. Investigations of San Miguel Island, proposed 
as an addition to Channel Islands National Monument, Calif., and of McKittrick 
Canyon, proposed as a detached portion of Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
N. Mex., were completed. 

During 1959, 25 proposals to establish new areas to be added to the system are 
being processed. Planning work to establish seven areas already authorized is 
expected to be completed. Proposals for 75 boundary revisions are being studied 
Projects which have already been completed include a new headquarters for 
Yosemite National Park, Calif., at El Portal outside of the present boundaries: 
fixing of new boundaries for Everglades National Park, Fla.: planning and inves- 
tigation work in connection with establishment of Grand Portage Nationa] Mon- 
ument, Minn., and the General Grant National Memorial, N.Y.; and the revision 
of boundaries of Capitol Reef National Monument, Utah, and Fort Pulaski Na- 
tional Monument, Ga. A comprehensive study of Cape Cod, Mass., proposed as 
a national seashore, was completed and a report for popular distribution is being 
prepared. Other field studies of proposed areas, which it is expected to complete 
this year, include Russell Cave, Ala.: Allagash Region, Maine: a glacial moraines 
area, Wisconsin; the Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves area, Nevada; and three 
grasslands areas in Kansas. 

Future plans for the program contemplate continuing the boundary studies 
of existing areas, and the investigations and reports necessary in meeting ad- 
ministrative and legislative requirements for proposed new areas. 


Cooperation with States and other agencies 


The purpose of this program is to assist other Federal, State, and local agencies 
in planning for their park and recreation area programs—with emphasis on 
assistance to the States. The services provided include (a) furnishing con- 
sultative and advisory assistance on all aspects of park and recreation area 
problems; (0b) assistance in obtaining Federal surplus real properties and public 
domain lands for park purposes, furnishing recommendations on applications 
made by the States and their political subdivisions for such lands, and following 
up on the compliance provisions of transfer agreements: (c) gathering and 
dissemination of information in various phases of park administration at the 
various levels of government; and (d) close cooperation with the national con- 
ference on State parks in the park practice program which constitutes a means 
of exchanging information among Federal, State, and local agencies on designs 
of park and recreation structures and facilities, statements on policies, practices, 
methods, and time and money-saving devices. 

During 1958, the Service furnished advisory assistance on 447 occasions to 
State and local agencies in 47 States. Of special significance was assistance 
given Arizona, Colorado, and Utah in planning for their first statewide park 
systems and to several other States in similar long-range p'anning programs. 
Assistance was also given to the Fish and Wildlife Service in planning for the 
recreation use of three of its refuges and to three Indian tribes on recreation 
area planning and development. Reports were made on 41 applications submitted 
by State and local agencies to acquire a total of 1,996 acres of Federal surplus 
real properties for park, recreation, and historical monument purposes. 
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The Service also reported on 38 applications to lease or purchase public do- 
main lands for park and recreation use. During 1959, the cooperative work is 
continuing at about the same level as prevailed during 1958. Future plans call 
for continuing this assistance, with emphasis on encouraging the States to provide 
adequate park and recreation facilities to meet the needs of, at least, the local 
population. 

B. VISITOR SERVICES PROGRAM 


The estimate of $500,715 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The program contemplates providing the technical and scien- 
tifie services and guidance in the fields of geology, biology, and history essential 
to the preservation, interpretation, and public use of the parks. 


Status of program 

The purpose of the program is the overall guidance of visitor services and 
of scientific and historic standards, techniques, and procedures required for 
management of extremely rich and diversified natural and historical resources 
to insure: (a) Their maximum public enjoyment and understanding through 
provision of naturalist and historian services and facilities for visitors; (b) 
sound scientific and historical basis for their preservation against harmful 
development, adverse use, or deterioration; (c) their scientific restoration where 
depleted and when feasible; and (d) for limited advisory services to other 
Federal agencies as authorized by law. 

During 1958 interpretive services and facilities, including campfire pro- 
grams, conducted trips, informal talks, roadside markers, and museum exhibits 
based on scientific and historic data, were used by great numbers of park 
visitors. Conducted trips were taken by 2,404,474 visitors, an increase of 119,328 
over the preceding year, and 7,464,399 heard orientation, campfire and other 
interpretive talks, an increase of 2,169,281. Included among these millions 
of visitors were hundreds of thousands of schoolchildren. Services were offered 
through park museums, visitor centers, and other attended stations to over 
20 million visitors, while roadside markers, nature trails, overlooks, and similar 
sites were used by even larger numbers. 

Natural history research was accomplished during 1958 within six parks 
covering three separate subjects, consisting of (a) cave siltation studies at 
Mammoth Cave National Park; (b) Florida Bay fisheries at Everglades National 
Park; and (c) Alpine wilderness ecology at Grand Teton, Rocky Mountain, and 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Parks. Historical research was performed at 
Booker T. Washington National Monument on the early life and associations of 
Washington at the birthplace site. 

During 1959 interpretive services and facilities are being provided to park 
visitors at about the same level as prevailed during 1958. The natural history 
research program is being carried out at seven separate areas with new subjects 
added at two areas, i.e., Bighorn sheep ecology at Dinosaur National Monument, 
and hydrothermal studies at Yellowstone National Park. Historical research 
is being carried out at Federal Hall National Memorial in New York City, site 
of the first Capital of the United States. 

Because of the increasing numbers of visitors showing an intense interest 
in the Service’s interpretive programs and the increase in the number of visitors 
expected in the parks in the next few years, future plans for this program call 
for additional services and facilities of the types now being provided. Because 
of the need for factual information on the biological, geological, and historical 
resources of the national park system for development, interpretation, and 
conservation, it is planned to expand the research functions of the program 
to meet these needs. The status of the natural history research program for 
the 1958, 1959, and 1960 fiscal years is outlined in tabular form below. 

In the museum records program during 1958 over 70 percent of the parks 
having museum collections submitted accountability reports and 49 percent were 
working on revision and completion of their museum records. In 1959 specimen 
accountability records will be brought substantially up to date. Work is in 
progress on completing up-to-date museum records in all parks. During 1960 
all museum records will be brought up to date with the possible exception of a 
few unusually large collections. 
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Cc. LANDS AND WATER RESOURCES 


The estimate of $141,156 is an increase of $7,000 over the amount avail- 
able for 1959. The increase of $7,000 will provide additional general expense 
funds for the land use phase of the program. 

Plan of work.—Two separate functions are carried out under this subactivity, 
ie., land use studies and water resource studies. 

Under land use studies, the work plan contemplates providing technical serv- 
ices to the superintendents of the parks and their staffs relating to rights-of- 
way, easements, agriculture and grazing permits, mining claims, and the acquisi- 
tion of non-Federal inholdings within the boundaries of the areas of the system. 

The water resource studies program calls for a continuing effort to locate 
sources Of water supply necessary for the operation of the parks and for use 
of the visitors, and the determination of methods for establishment, or acquisi- 
tion of rights to the use of such sources in compliance with the water laws of 
the several States. 

Need for increase.—The land use studies program was initiated on a full-time 
basis in three of the five regional offices in 1957, and in the other two regional 
offices in 1958. There are 10 positions assigned to this function in the regional 
offices, and almost all of them were filled by employees of the Service. All but 
two of the positions, clerk-stenographers, were filled at salary rates above the 
lowest step of the grade, thus increasing salary costs above the amounts appro- 
priated for the purpose. As a result of this situation, the funds presently avail- 
able are insufficient for travel and other general expenses to carry out an effec- 
tive program. The increase of $7,000 is needed to provide for these costs in 
order that the work contemplated can be carried out in an effective manner. 


Status of program 
A breakdown of amounts included for the program by function follows: 











Amount Amount Estimate Increase 
available available 1960 (+) de- 
1958 1959 crease (—) 
Land use studies___..._..__- Ps teri torts. oe | $67, 680 72, 641 $79, 641 +-$7, 000 
WDE TOOUUIION DUI oo iis ems erie choca canoe 47, 830 61, 515 OL Skeid snceudneme~ 
Tote. cA. v.cieeiesed 115, 510 134, 156 | 141, 156 | 7,000 


! 
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Iand use studies 

The purpose of this program is to provide technical assistance in solving 
problems relating to the normal uses made of some of the national park system 
lands, such as highway and utility rights-of-way and easements, agricultural 
permits, private access, and continued occupancies reserved by owners in deeds 
of conveyance. Also the adverse uses, such as grazing permits, inherited from 
other Government agencies, mining claims, trespass, and any other adverse 
uses not in keeping with the purposes for which the areas were established. 
The program also provides for technical and expert assistance in the acquisition 
of non-Federal inholdings within the boundaries of the areas of the system. 

During 1958 numerous special use permits for agricultural uses of small parcels 
of lands to maintain historical and rural scenes, for access from privately owned 
lands to park roads, and for utility lines were issued. Many cases were handled 
concerning prospecting, mining, vacation cabin sites, and for sites for radio, 
radar, and television installations. Extensive assistance was provided in ac- 
quiring 26,000 acres of inholdings either through purchase, donation or exchange 
located in 26 areas of the system. One hundred and sixty option contracts to 
purchase approximately 6,580 acres of land within 20 parks of the system were 
processed through the 5 regional offices and approved. 

1959 activities under this function are proceeding at about the same level as 
prevailed during 1958. 

Future plans call for continuing these activities with possibly some expansion 
because of the ever-present pressure for adverse uses of park lands, especially 
With respect to encroaching urban developments and demands for commercial 
uses, These functions are highly important in assisting with acquisition of 
in-holdings, a program of high priority in the Misson 66 program. 
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Water resources studies 


The purposes of this program are: (a) To locate adequate sources of water 
supply and to determine the annual and seasonal quantity of such water which 
is available for the increasing needs in the parks and (b) to determine the extent 
to which the water is already appropriated and best methods by which to estab. 





lish Federal rights to the use of such water in compliance with the water laws of | 


the several States. 

During 1958, five comprehensive geological and ground water investigations 
and five continuing measurements of stream flow and ground water level were 
accomplished. 

During 1959, 17 investigations are in progress or are scheduled to begin as soon 
as weather conditions permit; 13 of the investigations comprise continuation of 
gaging to supplement records of 1958, It is expected that four comprehensive 
studies will be carried out during the year. ‘This involves thorough geological 
and hydrological investigations, followed by exploratory test wells where neces. 
sary. Reconnaissance surveys are also underway to prepare for work programed 
for 1960. 

This program will require considerable expansion in the future to keep 
pace with the development of other public facilities which the water resources 
are to serve. Many of these public facilities are nearing completion, or are under 
construction. Because of the lack of basic data on the water resources and 
up-to-date analysis of the extent to which they have been appropriated, much 
work remains to be done to implement water system design and construction 
and water right perfection. In addition, increasing numbers of the Eastem 
Stetes are adopting water laws under which it is essential to define 5-year 
minimum flows and water levels for which no preliminary work has been accon- 
plished with respect to Service areas in these States. 


D. ARCHEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SALVAGE 


The estimate of $358,149 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The program contemplates archeological surveys, investigations, 
and/or excavations on 27 reservoir projects ranging from small sites to large 
sites, and from scattered sites to numerous sites in many of the projects. The 
maior portion of the work is accomplished by the Smithsonian Institution and 
qualified State and local educational institutions. Contracts are negotiated with 
the latter institutions in conformance with cooperative agreements. 


Status of program 


The primary purpose of the program is to protect, conserve, and salvage 
archeological values within the National Park System, and on all other lands 
when Federal construction or other developmental activities threaten such sites. 
Specific objectives are: (a) To excavate prehistoric or historic structures; ()) 
to give professional archeological assistance in the preservation and protection 
of collections; (c) to investigate archeological sites and areas proposed for 
addition to the National Park System; (d) to give supervision and guidance 
to the interpretive program in archeological areas and other areas of the Service 
having important archeological remains; (e) to give archeological advice to 
other Federal agencies and State organizations; (f) to carry out liaison work 
between the Federal Power Commission, private power development licenses, and 
research institutions capable of salvaging archeological values threatened by 
such projects; (g) to carry out liaison work with the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation in the archeological salvage program in river basins; 
(h) to salvage and process archeological material important to scientific knowl 
edge which would otherwise be lost through flooding or other related construction 
activities; (i) to make available to State and local museums representative 
collections of artifacts and objects recovered through salvage; and (j) to publish 
the resu'ts of field work and research so that scientific data obtained is not lost to 
the Nation. 

Of the total program carried during 1958 costing about $340,000, over 70 percent 
was accomplished by cooperative agreements and contracts with local and State 
institutions qualified to carry out archeological investigations in areas threatened 
with Government-sponsored inundation. In turn, the cooperating agencies 
expended over $88,000 in cash and or equivalent services. This involved 25 
agreements with 19 different State or local institutions, and covered investi- 
gations and salvage operations in 23 reservoir areas. 
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During 1959, it is planned to carry out investigations in 39 reservoir areas in 17 
States and small investigations in 6 Service areas. Already, 7 agreements with 6 
institutions for work in reservoir areas have been written at a cost of about 
$200,000, and other such agreements are planned. A list of the projects proposed 
for the 1960 fiscal year and the amounts estimated for each are tabulated below. 

Future plans for the program propose to continue with archeological investi- 
gations and exacavations consistent with the purposes and objectives mentioned 
above. The scope of the program will vary depending on the scope of Federal 
construction activities which may inundate or destroy archeological sites and 


objects. 


Archeological investigations and salvage, 1960 fiscal year program 


Project Amount 
Walter f: Géorec. Goorgia-Atpame Usha) Sh 50,000 
BARE ORT BI a cps hinge neagirnieny oem gael ener 13, 000 
aay, TRG SPOR on oe en ee, pe eberee ements cemerereres 8, 000 
Upper Colorado, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico-------------------------- 160, 000 
MOIR? TN Neon an roe ce cork han hea ee ened a ebeenloeanas tae ees cease ino 5, 000 
Teen TGSRVON PROCS... ii nocckuncacwemndewan bean aguaamenned 25, 000 
TELE SETI on hk eee ean cb neces a en ppegiiieere Deaanianmtet 18, 149 
ORI SN nn sh leben guint Gr eecabinn specie ngage vee lgerentas acaba eae 15, 000 
FTE EE, TINIE Fi ne ce Lo a iene ome enn eree eee centil 19, 000 
hiwer monumentar wWaeune0n.. we aa 12, 000 
Soil Conservation Service Watershed Projects, California____.__-__---.- 2, 5 
Ne Ta rico cccrsacetnces cone enenenenennepiennonpeensgeragandctcionien totiandbeapnesenpaplbabipiinats 2,5 
CEES COINEN oi wn cs res coer neice aae ee oat earn weanatee 1, 500 
Best Dicitafield, WANG) sid cetianicnandisnewommneohemimdibd—ae 1, 500 
Bodeos Village, Maes... ne ccemnneesennnnatedieineddneenie 1, 000 
Rinets, Pacts iced ensnianwdh eabsneindesteie ction neitacthawdiies 2, 000 
Bear Creek, P@.......~.iaasnntalaiaceisradaeeeseauutnibadeited wae 2, 000 
Sitiweter. 14... <.:.<duensseadhsudedindauewed nian Guero 1, 500 
Cérivie, Tn ck ou cncnncn nash saasede bance ei wenn 2, 000 
Sevinaw, Mich... casi sscasiijihiecssin deine es eed aoe 2, 000 
Mammoth Cave, Everglades, Virgin Islands National Park and Ocmulgee 

Datione) -Die WN ak. csisssi hatha db ntehachsalithilibabeticnmasigias eithatell 2, 000 
Death Valley National Moenwinten tawic cence renciqmemdacanninesnsnnbds 1. 500 
goehun Tree National Monument. 2.60 icukdekeuhe een eneantae 2, 000 
Isle Royale National Park... ~0 sind nscmecsdenninsindaciadncutinnnte 2, 000 
BvaGin NAG ONAL PAT no nce enic cep el scticie depisnietsala die tied eae 2, 000 
Fonowatotio Natiobal TAK. oc. <o0celdd a cbuiewbemniesdsassnwonteiumcs 2, 000 
Wipatk! National Monuimentics ccicsenitansl. nentiinnensnemiods wanna 8, 000 

SET UN i cache a tare tan cae ek eee ema cdiadar aacsote eens 358, 149 


E. HISTORIC AMERICAN BUILDINGS SURVEY 


The estimate of $125,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The program contemplates continuing with a national plan 
for making and preserving records of existing monuments of the builders’ art 
in the United States and its possessions. The work is being coordinated, su- 
pervised, and some phases are being accomplished by technical and professional 
employees of the Service, with a large segment of the drawings being made by 
summer students employed for this specific purpose. The measured drawings of 
many of the structures for which records are required will be obtained through 
contract with qualified organizations by the photogrammetric process. 


Status of program 

This program was organized in December 1933, through a tripartite agree- 
ment between the Department of the Interior, the Library of Congress, and the 
American Institute of Architects, and had for its objective the making and 
Preserving of exact records of all important early American buildings. Its 
first aim is the conservation of our national cultural resources in historic 
architecture, and its secondary aim is service to the public by making available 
and preserving exact records of this cultural background of American history. 

During 1958, the following work was accomplished : 
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1. Thirty sets of drawings started by the late Frank C. Brown for the Edward 

Langley Scholarship were completed and deposited in the Library of Congress, 
2. Ninety-six photographs of 40 historic buildings in Washington, D.C. and 

aod Va., were made under a contract with a local photographer. 

Two hundred and twenty-two photographs were made of 48 structures lo. 


odin in Virginia and North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida by | 


the National Park Service photographers. 

4. Four hundred photographs of 80 buildings in Providence, R.I., by contract 
with a local photographer. 

5. Sixty photographs of various historic buildings located in the Virgin 
Islands. 

6. Contract for photographs of various historic buildings in Philadelphia, Pa, 
contract not yet completed. 

7. Contract for photographs of 68 historic buildings in the Mill Creek Hundred, 
Del. 

8. Contract for photographs of various historic buildings in the Virgin Islands, 

9. Contract with Ohio State University for measured drawings by the photo- 
grammetric process of various historic buildings in Ohio. Contract completed 
April 1, 1958. 

10. Second Ohio State University contract for measured drawings by the 
photogrammetric process of historic buildings in Ohio, contract not yet completed, 

11. Contract with the O.M.I. Corp., Alexandria, Va., for measured drawings 
by the Photogrammetric process of Tudor Place, Washington, D.C., and Christ 
Church, Alexandria, Va., contract not yet completed. 

12. Recorded drawings for the following historic structures under the summer 
student program have been completed : 


(a) Henry Whitehead house and smokehouse (Cades Cove), Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. 

(b) Tut Millon Roaring Fork, Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 

(c) Paymaster’s house, Harpers Ferry National Monument. 

(d) Building No. 34, Harpers Ferry National Monument. 

(e) Slyder house, Gettysburg National Military Park. 

(f) Fox outdoor bake oven, Gettysburg National Military Park. 

(g) Ironmaster’s house, Hopewell Village national historic site. 

(h) Steeple building, Christiansted, St. Croix, Virgin Islands National Park. 

(i) Christiansvaern (Old Fort), Christiansted, Virgin Islands National Park. 

(j) Lehner house, Washington County, Wis. 

(k) Lehman house, Washington County, Wis. 

(l) Krueger house, Washington County, Wis. 

(m) Rusch cottage, Washington County, Wis. 

(n) Watt house, Richmond National Battle field Park. 


During 1959, the following program is in progress: 

1. Revise the specifications for the measurement and recording of historic 
American buildings and structural remains. 

2. Measure and execute drawings for 20 historic buildings. 

3. Photograph 500 historic buildings throughout the United States. This 
would be accomplished by the National Park Service photographers and by con- 
tract with local photographers. 

4. Assist in the national inventory of historic buildings now being conducted 
by the American Institute of Architects. Nineteen hundred and thirty-five 
inventories have been received to date. 

5. Prepare and process 2,000 5- by 7-inch photographic negatives of west coast 
historic structures for deposit in the Library of Congress. 

6. Complete 31 sheets of partially complete measured drawings of histori¢ 
buildings on the west coast. 

7. Compile photo-data books of photographs taken in the previous fiscal year 
for transmittal to the Library of Congress. 

8. Student program: 

(a) Complete 30 sets of the drawings started by Fr rank C. Brown under 
the Langley scholarship. 

(b) Measure and execute floor plans and interior drawings for Christ 
Church, Alexandria, Va. The exterior only is being done by photogram- 
metry. 

(c) Measure and record the Hawks house and the customs house at 
Salem Maritime National Historic Site. 
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(d) Measure and record the Dittemeyer drugstore, John Brown’s fort, 
and the Lockwood house at Harpers Ferry National Monument. 

(ce) Measure and record Fort McHenry National Monument and Historic 
Shrine. 

(f) Measure and record the first bank of the United States and various 
other historic buildings in Philadelphia, Pa. 

(g) Measure and execute drawings for Casa Amesti, Monterey, Calif. ; 
and the old mint building and the Montgomery block, both in San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Future plans for the program contemplate continuing with the work outlined 
above until the measured drawings of the historic American buildings have 
been completed and the resultant collection deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress for preservation. 


F. HISTORIC SITES SURVEY 


The estimate of $98,700 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The program contemplates making surveys of historic sites to 
determine which of them are of exceptional importance in commemorating or 
illustrating the history of the United States. The work is performed by tech- 
nical employees of the Service assigned to the various phases of the program. 


Status of program 

The purpose of the program is to carry out the responsibilities set forth in the 
Historie Sites Act of August 21, 1935, namely, to make surveys that will lead 
to the preservation for public use historic sites, buildings, and objects of national 
significance for the inspiration and benefit of the people of the United States. 
The basic data provided by this program are utilized in preparing Presidential 
proclamations, national historic site designation orders, departmental reports 
on proposed legislation, replies to congressional inquiries, and to private and 
semipublic requests regarding the preservation of important sites. It is also 
essential in assisting the Department of the Army, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Corps of Engineers, and the Division of Territories with their historic sites 
problems. 

The survey is being conducted by thematic studies. For this purpose, the story 
of American history has been divided into 16 themes or periods and 5 archeologi- 
cal themes. The themes of history cover all periods from the beginning of 
exploration and settlement, through the colonial period, the major wars, west- 
ward expansion, the development of natural resources, etc., to America as a 
world power. Through the thematic approach, comparative analysis and evalua- 
tion of sites of the same period can be made. 

Accomplishments during 1958 are: 

1. Theme IV, “Spanish Exploration and Settlement.” Completed in draft 
form and being reproduced for special committee and advisory board. 

2. Theme V, “French Exploration and Settlement.” Completed and repro- 
duced in revised draft form for the special committee and advisory board. 

3. Theme XI, “The Advance of the Frontier, 1763-1830." Substantially 
complete in draft form. Lewis and Clark Expedition draft completed and 
being revised and reproduced for the special committee and advisory board. 

4. Theme XV, “Westward Expansion, 1830-98.” Subthemes in various 
Stages of preparation—perhaps 50 percent complete in rough draft, but not 
reviewed. Santa Fe Trail study in revised draft form and being reproduced 
for Special Committee and Advisory Board. 

During the current fiscal year, the work in progress or contemplated is as 
follows: 

1, Completion of Lewis and Clark site survey. 

2. Completion of Santa Fe Trail site survey. 

3. Survey, inventory, and evaluate sites relating to (a) Historical Theme VII, 
“Political and Military Affairs, 1738-1830;” (b) Historical Theme IX, “Political 
and Military Affairs, 1830-65;” and (c) Archeological Theme II, “The Early 
Farmers.” 

4. Reappraisal of sites in theme studies, 1935-41; (a) Historical Theme III, 
“Dutch and Swedish Colonial Settlements;” and (b) Historical Theme IV, 
“English Colonization to 1700.” 

5. Appraisal of Presidential, congressional, and other requests and legislative 
proposals which are anticipated during 1959. It is estimated, on the basis of 
past experience, that there will be 50 to 75 of such cases. 
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The future plans for the program contemplate continuing with the survey and 
inventory of the Nation’s historic sites and objects to the extent necessary to meet 
demands for information requested by Members of the Congress, and private 
and semipublic organizations regarding the preservation of such sites, the pri. 
mary objective being completion of the 21 themes. 


FIRE PROTECTION SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. These programs will be continued at about the present 
level, except for an increase of $42,000 for fire protection service, 
Please explain the need for this increase. 

Mr. Wirru. That includes $42,000, of which $12,000 is needed to 
continue the communication leasing plan, and the balance of it is to 
strengthen the organization, $30,000, to employ additional fire control 
aids and to furnish required funds for general expenses, including 
additional supplies and materials. That is the only increase in that 
whole item. 


INCREASE FOR U.S. PARK POLICE 


Mr. Krrwan. Explain the need for the increase of $50,000 for the 
National Capital Parks. 

Mr. Wirrn. That, sir, provides $40,000 for the U.S. Park Police 
force. It provides for a captain, two lieutenants, and two sergeants, 
and for equipment and general expenses. 

Due to the inadequacy of the present supervisory staff, it has been 
necessary to utilize the services of privates for supervisory functions, 
This has resulted in a decrease of essential patrol activities. The 
establishment of these five supervisory positions will release for patrol 
duty those privates currently detailed to supervisory duty. The other 
$10,000 is for two clerical employees and general expenses for assign- 
ment to the very active interpretive programs here in the District. 


SPECIAL AUTHORITY FOR POLICE-TYPE VEHICLES 


Mr. Kirwan. Special authority is requested in the language for pur- 
chase of 50 automobiles for police-type use without regard to the 
usual $1,500 limitation. 

Mr. Wirt. That is normal procedure. 

Mr. Kirwan. What special equipment goes with it ? 

Mr. Wirt. It is special safety equipment generally. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you put the details in the record ? 

Mr. Wrern. I can give you the details of what goes into the addi- 
tional cars because it is for the safety of the officers. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put them in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Special features or equipment for police-type vehicles 


Item Cost 
Heavy duty front seat and upholstery______.___--___-__---.-- ein ae $10 
Heavy duty, police-type engine________________--_________ yee Le ee 145 
NE ice ccna sii iain a a cies gschssciaiathinsasdiaknabsaca scene 10 
Safety padded sun visor and dashboard___---__---_- sii atasie oy abiccha ec saoso eaten eaoras 20 
Bapeial Ganrery aanen cee @nth) 200 22 ee ee ee 8 
Heavy duty chassis springs and shock absorbers_______--_----_----------- 10 
Rey OEY NUMONSN ONIN 2 on ee en cote we ctccat aw eetoestateaeene 110 
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SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. The allocation by parks on page 42 of the funds for 
soil and moisture conservation are almost identical for 1959 and 1960. 
Why isn’t there more variation in a program of this nature? For 
example, Homestead gets $300 each year. What is this for ? 

Mr. WirtH. We will have to furnish the details on Homestead, if 
that is what you wish. 

Mr. Kirwan. It costs $300 each year. 

Mr. Wirru. It is mostly a steady program. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


HOMESTEAD—SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION FOR 1959 AND 1960 


The major treatment consists of restoring lands depleted prior to establish- 
ment of the area. The program for 1959 and 1960 consists of repair and replace- 
ment of check dams and brush treatment of gullies, and maintenance of willow 
plantings along Cub Creek, and control of exotic weeds in the treatment area. 


NATIONWIDE RECREATION PLANNING 


Mr. Kirwan. $338,046 is requested to continue the third year of 
nationwide recreation planning activity. Will this level of expendi- 
ture be necessary in 1960 now that the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commisison has been set up to conduct a nationwide inventory 
and evaluation ¢ 

Mr. Wirtu. Legislation establishing the Commission provides that 
the Commission will inventory and evaluate these resources directly 
and through the Federal agencies, States and others, using data pre- 
viously prepared or currently in process. The Commission will re- 
view, compile, and coordinate, bringing the material together. 

I might say, while the 1960 budget shows the same amount as for 
1959, much to our concern, it really amounts to a reduction due to the 
step-up in grades of certain professional employees. In other words, 
because of increased costs, the program will have to be reauced by 
about $42,000 most of which will be applied to personal services. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think the new Commission 1s coming in for some- 
thing over a million dollars for 1960. 

Mr. Wirrn. I think the Commission has a total authorization for 
about 4 years of $2.5 million, which allows for cooperation with Fed- 
eral agencies and with other State agencies or anybody else they 
want. The life of the Commission expires in 1962, while ou” recrea- 
tion resource studies are a continuing process. We have already given 
them the information we have on our areas, and we have been cooper- 
ating with the States under the 1936 act. We have volumes of material 
and are constantly keeping it up to date because it is basic to our plan- 
ning work. If we discontinue this work now and attempt to resume 
in 1962 we would be worse off than we were before we started. 

Mr. Kirwan. Every now and then the Congress sets up a commission 
when they have the finest people in the world already available to make 
astudy. I am not’'blaming you on this score. I am blaming us on 
this side of the table. . We in the Congress set up a commission, when 
we have right within our own grasp the finest trained people in the 
world that spend all year in the same kind of work. 
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Why should we set up a new establishment to go out and make 
studies every time someone gets an idea? All I am asking is you 
opinion. Do you not think we could do a better job on this side by 
reaching into our own backyard and taking somebody? I am trying 
to help you out on that score. I believe we already largely have the 
answers, with the amount of money that has been expended to study 


many of these questions. 


Mr. WirtH. All I can say is that on this recreational study we have 
very close relationships with the States and other Federal agencies 
We have been in this work since 1936. It is an exchange service type 
of planning. 

Mr. Kirwan. I was not referring only to recreation. I am broad. 
ening it out to include the different commissions that we have set up 
here. 

Mr. Wirrn. My point is that we know our park and recreation 
business and are working with the park and recreation people in the 
States. I think we have a fair knowledge of the problems. 


CONCESSIONS MANAGEMENT 
f 
Mr. Kirwan. $364,870 is requested for “Concessions management,” | 
an increase of $ $52 000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 62-66 of the 
justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


5. Concessions management 











Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+ 
Subactivity available, | available, 1960 or 
1958 1959 decrease (= 
ig) SN A ee | Bere 5 ol 
(a) Management... -....--------- Mt mode age $83, 459 | $101, 700 $153, 700 | - 
Sey Dest saan niinindeienglss «chinenenceind abe | 211, 464 211, 170 _2ii, 170 
Pe itd ladle cuaasaieuinsin saci 294, 923 312, 870 364, 870 a 452,00 t 


' 





A. MANAGEMENT 


The estimate of $153,700 is an increase of $52,000 over the amount available 
for 1959. The increase will provide for a regional chief of concessions manage 
ment, a secretary, and general expenses for each of the three western regional 
offices and for two additional positions in the Washington office. 

Need for increase.—Increased visitor use of parks and the accelerated improve 
ment and expansion programs of concessioners and the Government under Mis 
sion 66 have so increased the concessions management activities that the present 
small Washington office staff is inadequate and unable to make the needed field 
inspections and provide the guidance that the handling of concessions matters it 
the field demands. Concessions matters have been handled at the field level only 
as incidental to other activities, or not at all, with the result that delays have 
occurred and problems have arisen that could have been avoided had adequate 
field guidance been available. This has been a detriment to the public’s interes 
and enjoyment of the parks. An important step in bringing about improvement 
in visitor services and overcoming these problems can be effected by the addition 
of regional chiefs of concessions Management, with related stenographic pos: 
tions, in the three regions having the largest number of parks in which conce* 
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sions are authorized. The steadily expanding concessioner activities necessitate 
constant study and review of rate structures, and planning and construction 
programs in the Washington office. Also, the workload incident to analyzing 
concessioner annual financial reports and the compilation of financing summaries 
has increased. The services of a GS-9 business analyst and a GS-4 clerk- 
stenographer are needed to release highly skilled and experienced technical 
employees to handle matters of a broader scope, including greater emphasis on 
better service to the public. 

Plan of work.—The program contemplates general supervision over the estab- 
lishment, operation, and maintenance of facilities and services to be furnished 
by concessioners to the public; formulation of policies and planning broad pro- 
grams for the effective administration of concession operations; collaborating 
in planning for improvement, rehabilitation, and expansion of concession facili- 
ties: making economic analyses of commercial operations inside and outside 
the federally owned areas to obtain authoritative data to assist concessionaires in 
developing sound, businesslike organizations; investigating acceptability of 
proponents for new contracts, recommending parties for contract negotiations, 
negotiating contracts, and reviewing rates; and supervising concessionaires’ 
business methods, operations, types of goods sold, services rendered, and labor 
relations programs. The program is carried out by Service personnel. 


Status of program 

The purpose of the program is to supervise, coordinate, and regulate the estab- 
lishment, operation, and maintenance of facilities and services being furnished 
or to be furnished by concessioners to the public in areas of the National Park 
System. The objective is to have developed by private capital within the areas 
administered by this Service, sufficient clean, modern, and efficiently operated 
facilities and services to insure the visiting public a comfortable and enjoy- 
able visit within the parks at prices they can afford to pay. 

During 1958, major concession contracts negotiated include those for the 
operation of concession facilities in Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska, 
and on the northern portion of the Blue Ridge Parkway. Construction pro- 
grams included in new contracts totaled approximately $646,000. Concessioner 
construction programs completed during the year were the New Canyon Village 
development in Yellowstone representing an investment in excess of $6 million; 
facilities at Mount Rushmore costing about $700,000; the Fred Harvey develop- 
ment at the Mather Area of Grand Canyon; and the Everglades Park Co. 
development at Everglades National Park. In addition, improvement programs 
were completed at Mammoth Cave, Big Bend, Carlsbad Caverns, Crater Lake, 
Glacier, Isle Royale, Olympic, Rocky Mountain, Shenandoah, Bryce Canyon, 
and Yosemite National Parks, Canyon de Chelly and Statue of Liberty National 
Monuments, Lake Mead National Recreation Area, and Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore, with investments totaling approximately $1,333,000. Major con- 
struction programs were also undertaken at Yosemite by two concessionaires 
operating in that park. Other important activities included the publication 
of a highly popular booklet “Visitor Accommodations in the Areas Adminis- 
tered by the National Park Service’, a survey and report on concessions and 
special use permits for service operations in National Capital parks, and an 
interim report on additional overnight accommodations planned under the Mis- 
sion 66 program. 

During 1959, seven concession contracts have been concluded, the major one 
being the completion of a 30-year contract with the District of Columbia 
Armory Board for the construction, maintenance, and operation of the East 
Capitol Street Stadium in the District of Columbia. In addition, negotiations 
are underway with several concessionaires for new contracts predicated on the 
undertaking of substantial development programs by the concessionaires. These 
include ones in Shenandoah and Crater Lake National Parks, Petrified Forest 
National Monument, and Lake Mead National Recreation Area. There are sev- 
eral concessionaires who desire to dispose of their assets and discontinue their 
operations, and the Service will continue in its efforts to attract new capital to 
take over and improve these operations. 

This is a continuing program. Future plans call for a continued effort to 
obtain services and facilities through contracts or permits with non-Govern- 
ment organizations to meet the needs of park visitors at the most reasonable 
Prices and at the same time permit the concessionaire to receive a fair return on 
his investment. 
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B, AUDIT 





The estimate of $211,170 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The program entails the audit, by Service personnel, of ac. 
counts. of concessioners who provide food, lodging, transportation, and various 
other services and facilities to park visitors, to insure that provisions of the 
concessions contracts have been and are being complied with. It also entaik 
financial investigations, by Service personnel, of prospective concessioners prior 
to the negotiation of contracts. The plan calls for the audit of each concession 
operation requiring audit once every 3 years with provision for more frequen 
audits in particular instances when determined to be necessary. 


Status of program 
The purpose of the program is to audit the accounts and records of the con. 
cessioners and to examine their operating and financial statements to insure that 


the Government is paid the full amounts of franchise fees due; that rates 
charged for goods and services are in accordance with the contractual stipula- 


tions; that financial data are reliable; and that the internal financial control | 


i 


ae 


of the concessioners are sufficiently adequate to protect the Government’ | 


interest. 


During the past year, audits were completed and reports rendered on nine [| 


concession operations, and one financial investigation was made of a proposed 
eoncession operation. Several financial studies were made and reports written in 
connection with determination of concessioners’ possessory interests in facili- 
ties in the parks for use in termination of contracts, negotiating new concession 
contracts, and in renegotiating with existing concessioners. The effectiveness 
of concessions operations is also examined during the audits of national park 
areas and offices, to verify franchise fee payments, examine criteria for ap- 
proval of rates charged the visiting public, authorization for building programs 
undertaken by concessioners, etc. In 1958, reports on audits were issued cover. 
ing 13 Service areas, most of which had an important bearing on concession 
matters. 

During 1959, 25 concession operations have been audited and 1 financial inves. 
tigation made. Of the audits accomplished to date, reports have been rendered 
on 22 of them. It is planned to complete audits on 14 more operations during 
the balance of the fiscal year, and to render reports on them as well as on 
the 3 completed to date on which reports have not yet been rendered. In this 
year to date, 20 parks have been audited, including an examination of matters 
pertaining to concession operations. 

With the increase in visitors to the parks, concession operations have of 
necessity been expanded. This has added additional workload to the audit fune 
tions. Future plans for the program call for continuing with audit and reporting 
on these operations on a 3-year cycle as meeting minimum requirements. 


BASIS FOR INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the basis for this increase. 

Mr. Wirtu. The purpose of that increase is to put additional per- 
sonnel in regions 2, 3, and 4—they are the western regions where most 
of the concessions are—because of the increased problems we have with 
rates charged, services received, and so forth, and we need special 

ple on the job to check on the prices being charged, the services 
ing rendered, and so on by our concessionaires and to check on the 
contracts to see that they are being carried out in accordance with their 
terms. 
RECEIPTS FROM BUSINESS CONCESSIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that, although concessionaires grossed $48; 
250,000 in 1957, receipts to the Treasury from business concessions 
were only $525,000. What are you doing to increase the return to the 
Treasury from these concessions ? 

Mr. Wirrn. They are long-term concession contracts. They are 
subject to review every 5 years as to the fee paid to the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. We check on their earnings and, if they are reasonable, we 

leave the rates the way they are. We feel we would like to keep the 
of g.| prices to the public as low as we can but, on the other hand, the con- 
rious} ~~ cessionaires pay the same taxes as other businesses pay, and we feel 
of the} they should make 6 or 7 percent on their investment due to the hazards 
‘an connected with it. They have short seasonal operations and a depres- 
vain | sion or a war would close them down with no income at all. We have 
que! what we think are reasonable rates, but we are watching their take 

and their profits. 

Mr. Kirwan. For example, the Yosemite Park and Curry Co. 
-con| grossed over $7,800,000 in 1957, yet the Federal Government received 
= that} ~— only $39,851. Do you think this is the best return we can expect on 
= this contract ? ets 
atrols | Mr. Wirtn. Yes, I do, because. we are requiring that Company to 
ents | put bigger investments in the park. I think in the last 4 years there 

' have been close to $10 million of improvements that have gone in the 





oda park. We want them to put in more services. You cannot compare 
en in the fee with the gross. You have to paneets it with the profits as 
acili. being the best gage as to what the fee should be. 
— Mr. Kirwan. Let me read something to you. It is from my report 
park of my recent inspection trip. Maybe we do not fully understand the 
ra 0tential of some of these businesses. It is about a group of Indians 
p I : : ; ’ 
rams and there is not a man on the tribal committee; they are all women. 
oie Let me show you What they have done: 

In contrast to the insignificant revenues being received from National Park 
nves. concessionaires, we reviewed a lease recently negotiated by a group of Indians 
lered on only 8 acres of land at Palm Springs, Ariz. The lease is for 25 years with 
ring an option for a 25-year renewal. The leasee will invest $1,500,000 in a bath- 
S$ OD house and hotel. The Indians will receive a flat fee of $36,000 a year and 5 
this percent of gross receipts on all business and 1 percent on all food sales. For 
tters another lease on 160 acres of land in the vicinity of Palm Springs a group of 

Indians will receive a fee of $40,000 a year. The lessee will invest $1 million in 
e of a hotel and golf course. In each of these instances the Indians will receive 
une. more than the entire return to the U.S. Treasury from concessions. at either 
‘ting Yosemite or Sequoia Kings, each of which had over a million visitors in the 
i current year. It is believed that comparison is justified in these instances for 
many major factors are in common such as the contract involves lease of land, 
not sale, the business is seasonal, lessees are investing large amounts of 
capital, ete. 
' . . . . . 

There must be business ability in the Indians. 
oer Phat is a good contract. 
10st Mr, Wirru. I am not going to criticize their contract. On the 
rith other hand, I think the situations, sir, are different, Mr. Chairman. 
cial I think we are talking about a resort area where the price is what you 
1088 an get out of people. Ido not think you can compare those accommo- 
the | dations with the kind of accommodations you get at the low rates in 

o | : , eS ’ 
ler | the cabin and tent areas. We are trying to keep the rates to the 
public so that every American can go to these facilities. I cannot 
afford myself to go to places like some of these resort places where I 
13 know they are making money, but there are a lot of people who make 
: less than I do who have to be served in the national parks. 
ie Mr. Kirwan. I agree with you there. I am not for the high prices. 
the But that is a condition we find in our own parks. We do not have 
enough places for the poor. 
are Mr. Wirtn. [agree with that. 
ov- 
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Mr. Kirwan. No poor person can afford today to stay in those new 
cabins in Yellowstone Park. 

Mr. Wirtn. Weare starting on a new type of cabin now. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope so. 

Mr. Wirrn. I would like to tell you about it. It will be in Grand 
Teton. There will be 25 built. They will cross two wood walls on 
a concrete platform with canvas forming the other two sides and a 
Fiberglas roof for permanency. We ought to be able to rent those 


to people for $1.50 a person and around $3 a day for two. They can | 
either go down to the cafeteria and eat or cook on a little stove of their | 


own in front of the cabin. 
Mr. Kirwan. I think there should be some provision made for the 


poor. Now as to costs of construction, the clerk and I saw a comfort 


station in Sequoia that cost $9,000. The park attendant could have 
built them. He had lumber. All he would need is some cement. They 
were not half as big as this room and they cost $9,000. That doesn’t 
include utilities and, of course, there is no land cost. 

Mr. Wirtn. I know what you are talking about because we have 
been in touch with the Forest Service. We compared their cost with 
our cost. But we have 11, 12, or 13 fixtures and an outside area for 
vampers to take care of their water supply and things like that. We 
use tile because it cuts down our maintenance, and our buildings will 
last three or four times longer than those of the Forest Service. 

Mr. Kirwan. Camp Curry tents cost single, $9; double, $16. Your 
regional office puts this out. And the cabins cost single, $13.50; and 
double $21.50. How is a poor person with a wife and six children 
going to be able to afford these ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I do not want to contradict you, but I do want to check 
those figures. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is printed here. Camp Curry tents, single, $9; 
double, $16; American plan. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is with meals. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, with meals. But they cannot afford that. That 
is too much money for a large family. That is why they will still be 
sleeping in cars. 

Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Chairman, we want to get those figures down as 
low as we can and that is why we need those additional people to work 
in there. 

Mr. Kirwan. Here is the difference between the Park Service and 
the Forest Service [showing photographs]. That is a better looking 
comfort station than in Sequoia and that cost $3,930, and in Sequoia it 
cost $9,000. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTRACT FOR NEW D.C. STADIUM 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that a 30-year contract. has been completed 
with the D.C. Armory Board for construction, maintenance, and 
operation of the new stadium. What are the major terms of this 
contract ? 

Mr. Wirtn. The major terms of the contract are that the plans will 
be subject to review by the Secretary of the Interior. That is the 
exterior. Weare only concerned with the appearance. 
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Mr. Kirwan. What do they lease the land for ? 

Mr. Wirrn. $100 a year. 

Mr. Kirwan. $100 a year? 

Mr. Wrirru. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that a good lease at $100 a year? 

Mr. Wirtn. I think it is when you figure that it is a stadium to be 
built and run by a public body, all bonds being guaranteed by the 
Federal Government, and when the bonds are all paid out, it becomes 
our property. In other words, it is all within the Government. We 
will be paying ourselves one way or another. 

Mr. Kirwan. What about maintenance cost? 

Mr. Wirtn. There is no maintenance cost on the stadium. That 
will be taken out of their revenues. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is no maintenance cost ? 

Mr. Wrrrn. None to us at all. 

Mr. Kirwan. None whatsoever ? 

Mr. Wirtu. No. I do not want to mislead you. There is a parking 
area which they have that we will build and that will be used for 
multiple purposes. They will then also operate the parking area. 
But that will be used for the other recreational activities as well as 
the stadium. 

Mr. Kirwan. And what will the Government get out of it, any- 
thing ? 

Mr. Wirrn. We will get the whole thing eventually. 

Mr. Kirwan. When we get hold of it, though, what will it amount 
to? 

Mr. Wirtu. I do not quite understand what you mean. 

Mr. Kirwan. Suppose it is turned back to us after the good lush 
years are over. Will it be kept up properly while they have hold of 
it? 

Mr. Wirrn. It isa Government agency. I assume it will be kept up 
right. I have every confidence in the Armory Board doing a good 
- of it. I have no reason to believe it will not be kept up in good 
shape. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope it will be kept up in good shape while it is not 
in our possession. 

Mr. Wirrn. There is another part of that contract that is worth 
mentioning. When it is not used for professional games from which 
they derive revenue, it will be available for the schoolchildren just 
for the cost of sweeping up and so forth. 


AUDITING CONCESSION OPERATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you feel that the present program of auditing 
concession operations only every 3 years is adequate ? 

Mr. Wirtn. We just had a complete investigation made of that. 
We are making some changes and hope to reduce it to 2 years by 
cutting out other work they are now doing. I think we will be better 
off than at present. 

PROGRAM IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. Norrett. Supplementing what has already been said by our 
chairman, when we had Mission 66, I was hopeful that it would pro- 
vide needed park services throughout the country. But now there 
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are a few sections of the country—not only in the Park Service but 
throughout the National Government—where I find there is plenty 
of money expended and in certain other areas, Mr. Chairman, there 
is very little money allocated. 

Now, if we are to have economy—and, Mr. Director, you are not 
responsible for what I am saying—but if we are going to have to have 
economy, we ought to have it all over the Nation, share and share 
alike. 

In Arkansas as far as the Federal Government is concerned we 
still have the right to pay taxes. They do not challenge that right. 
Everything else has been taken away from us, or practically so. We 
still, I guess, are considered a part of the Federal Government. We 
were admitted to the Union in 1836. They have not taken that away 
from us yet. 

Some of this may apply to the Park Service. I would say it is 
throughout the Federal Government. Somehow or other, as I said 
a while ago, when the Federal Government decides that it wants to 
do something it finds the money. If they do not want to do something 
they cannot find the money. I hope that Mission 66 is not going to 
be guilty of anything like that. 

For the record, Mr. Chairman, and only for the record, I would 
like for you, Mr. Director, to give me a statement about the Arkansas 
portion at this point. You do not need to do it now, but just put it in 
the record. 

Mr. Wirtu. I will be glad to. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 





ARKANSAS POST 


During the years 1956 through 1958 the National Park Service conducted and 
sponsored research aimed at locating the site of the original Arkansas Post of 
1686. This research included a comprehensive documentary study and two sepa- 
rate archeological projects. The results of these studies, which were made 
possible by special congressional appropriations, are given below. 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


The historical investigations were undertaken by Ray H. Mattison, National 
Park Service Historian, in 1956 and 1957. Utilizing all available sources, he 
compiled a history of Arkansas Post, with particular emphasis on any informa- 
tion on location which could be found. He was able to establish that Arkansas 
Post had been moved a number of times. Concerning the available information, 
Mattison says: 

“The available documentary data have been carefully searched for every clue 
as to the possible locations of Arkansas Post. Unfortunately the references 
found were generally fragmentary and extremely obscure. The map sections of 
a number of the leading libraries of the Nation were carefully combed for maps 
of the lower Arkansas * * * these proved to be very contradictory in many 
instances.” 

ARCHEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Two separate archeological projects investigated pertinent areas in an attempt 
to locate physical remains of Tonty’s Arkansas Post of 1686. The first of these 
in the fall of 1956 and the spring of 1957 was under the direction of Dr. Preston 
Holder, then of Washington University, St. Louis. The second, in 1958, was 
under the direction of Dr. James A. Ford of the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Holder concentrated his work at and adjacent to Arkansas Post State Park. 
He found that occupation area extended considerably beyond the bounds of the 
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present park lands. He found no evidence which could be attributed to the post 
of 1686. He did find evidence of a French and Spanish population living on the 
site for a considerable time during the 18th century, probably beginning as early 
as 1750. He found a complex of trenches indicating several relatively large 
structures, although erosion had claimed whole sections of the buildings. He 
concluded, “There is every likelihood that there are some remains of a fort 
built in this vicinity in the early 1750’s by the French Commander de la Houssaye. 
There is an equal or greater likelihood that there are remains of the Spanish fort 
of San Carlos III of the early 1780's.” 

Ford’s work was at the site of the Menard Mounds, about 15 miles away as the 
crow flies. He found no physical evidence of the 1686 post, but he did find a 
small amount of trade goods with some burials, and believes on the basis of this 
and physiographic evidence that the Menard site was the Quapaw village of 
Osotousy where Tonty’s post was erected in 1686. He succeeded in defining the 
cultural complex of the Quapaw Indians at the time of European contact, but 
found no evidence of actual European structural remains. 

The archeological projects, therefore, failed to locate the exact site of the 
French post of 1686, but did locate French and Spanish settlements of the last 
half of the 18th century at and near the Arkansas Post State Park. 


Amount included in 1960 budget—Arkansas 


Hot Springs | Pea Ridge 
National National 
Park Military Park 


Diaeenant Of meee atk GUer GOES. «sca sccncissoeqessbicedsdimmeeheradens $107, 115 $25, 000 
38' 


PUONGEy OF BV6 GOIIGL, «cnc c vids cdcnciidasedasbidbodedadaddenerewtetnetaet ett hte kdece 
TERRISINDS OF FORTS CHS GIEIIEs 6 wcnctcncicctcaccssacssedusdunnsadedannconee 20, 830 3, 000 
Maintenance of buildings, utilities, and other facilities.................--..-- 94, 590 8, 500 

RUM coe neean cialis épeddincnasedeensiusnbbhneadadmdaa anaes 222, 924 36, 500 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Denton. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Denton. I understand you estimate you will take in $6,371,800, 
and you are asking for an appropriation of $32,475,000 for operations 
and $47,600,000 for construction. Is that right? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Your total budget is $80,075,000? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. And the National Park Service costs the Federal 
Government a net of something like $74 million ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. That includes capital improvements. 


JONES POINT BRIDGE 


Mr. Denton. Are you building the Jones Point Bridge? 

Mr. Wirtu. No, sir. We had it at one time because they did not 
find anybody else to give it to, and then we convinced them to give 
it to the Bureau of Public Roads. It is now called, by act of Con- 
gress, the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Bridge. 

Mr. Denton. Are you going to have charge of the operation of it? 

Mr. Wirtu. No, sir. The only bridge we have is the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge. 

Mr. Denton. That is your bridge, but 14th and K and the others 
are not ¢ 
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PARKWAYS 





Mr. Wirrn. They are bridges of the Highway Department of the 
District of Columbia. We do have the parkw ay, though, going down 
to Mount Vernon that leaves those bridges and goes by the airport 
and on to Mount Vernon. 

Mr. Denton. When you get to the cemetery, who has that? 

Mr. Wirth. The Army. 

Mr. Denton. Do you pick it up again beyond the cemetery? 

Mr. Wirtn. No. The cemetery is to the west of us. We do have 
within the cemetery the Custis-Lee House which is the old Robert 
E. Lee home in which he was living at the time of the Civil War. 

Mr. Denton. You have Mount Vernon, too? 

Mr. Wirru. No. Mount Vernon is owned by a group of ladies 
who raised the money and bought it before the Government was in 
that business, and they are doing 3 a very fine job. 

Mr. Denton. Do you not have the park beyond Arlington Ceme- 
tery out toward Chain Bridge? 

Mr. Wirtn. Up the river, yes. It goes up to where they are build- 
ing the CIA Building, and the Planning Commission is working on 
the land acquisition to Great Falls on the Vi irginia Side. The ceme- 
tery is really west of us. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, I am talking about where I live. I think 
that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Thomson. 


EXPANSION OF MISSION 66 


Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman, I think your line of questioning was 
very informative, and you mentioned we should not go for expansion 
we could not afford to maintain. That expresses my sentiment and 
I am sure the sentiment of every member of this committee. 

I have been very much concerned about Mission 66 because with the 
help of this commitee you got the thing going and I think it wasa 
very necessary program. As I envisioned it, it was not only to bring 
additional facilities and incidentals to the national parks to accom- 
modate the 65 million visitors we might expect by 1966, but also to 
bring up to a state of decency our existing facilities, and this expan- 
sion has been a matter of very great concern to me. I asked fora 
report on it—it is not up here yet and I did not expect it to be— 
but I would like to ask, what is the overall cost of this Mission 66 
program as you envision it ? 

Mr. Wirru. The material which I think we sent up to this com- 
mittee, which we do every year, brings the cost up to date. 

We started out with an overall cost—let us say construction, first. 
It originally amounted to $459 million. There has been authorized 
up to the present time in 1957, 1958, and 1959, $136 million. However, 
in that period we show the per centage incr ases in cost of construction 
which will have to be added. For instance, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows a 7.8 increase in 1956 and a 5.3 percent increase in 
1957 and in 1958 there was a minus 0.76 percent. So far for July, 
August, and September of 1958, which is the latest we have, there was 
a decrease of 0.16 percent. In building materials the increases have 
been 5.4, 4.22, 4.99, and 2.14 percent for ‘the first 3 months of this year. 
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Mr. Tuomson. I do not want to go in this construction field because 
that iscoming up later, but I want to know something about the overall 
cost. Can you not just give me two figures ? 

Mr. Wier. Yes. I am at a loss to know what two figures you 
want. 

Mr. Tuomson. In 1955 when you were before this committee you 
said that if we put up so much each year for 10 years, which would be 
X dollars at the ak you could complete the mission. I am inter- 
ested in what the increase is. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Total estimated costs as of July 1, 1955, for developments___-_-~- _ $459, 000, 000 
Rise in construction cost index to December 1958_------------- 61, 527, 000 
Projects or facilities not included in the original Mission 66 plan, 
but authorized since January 1906. 140. ese nseui Landini 125, 925, 600 
Total increase____--_- sock etl ait ce allen a netoataeinen abtades ere rile ai ae 187, 452, 600 
Total: estimated ¢ost, Mission 062. 000 Lu eed 646, 452, 600 


DEVILS TOWER NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. Tuomson. I have been much concerned about the expansion. 
I have not been on this committee long enough to talk about other 
areas, but within my own area, along the line of what the chairman 
has said, there is a proposed expansion for Devils Tower. Park peo- 
ple from region 2 came up and made certain representations and the 
community is torn right down the middle. Now I would like to 
know, if this Devils Tower National Memorial is expanded, as you 
proposed to the chairman of the authorizing committee, when could 
they expect to get all these improvements! Ten years from now? 
Is there enough 1 money in this budget request to take care of that ? 

Mr. Winru. Mr. Thomson, I do not think we have Devils Tower 
in here, but I remember the negotiations leading up to the expansion 
of Dev ‘Is Tower, and that was “started at the instigation of members 
of the delegation here in Washington. We did not instigate that or 
start. it. 

Mr. Tuomson. We will not argue about that. I would like the 
question answered as to when it will get these camping and other 
tourist facilities. 

Mr. Wirrn. They have their campgrounds. I think they have a 
visitor center in there now. 

Mr. Tuomson. Will they get any additional facilities in the next 
10 years under the program you have planned ? 

Mr. Wirru. You know I could not make such a commitment. I 
have a program here and we cannot commit ourselves beyond our 
actual appropriations that are approved. These are our hopes and 
desires but whether I can deliver in 10 years I cannot s 

Mr. Tuomson. There is no use sparring about this, bet last year I 
asked for your people to come up and talk to me about this proposed 
expansion. I have been intensely interested in it, and I have not been 
able to get the time of day on it. 

Mr. Wirra. W ell, sir, I certainly have been laboring under the im- 
pression that you were for this expansion and the development of 
Devils Tower. 
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Mr. Tuomson. I am for the development of Devils Tower and I 
will know whether I am for this expansion when I know something 
about it. 

Mr. Wirtn. We will be glad to give you all our reports and every- 
thing we have on it, and I will bring that up to you personally. 

Mr. Tuomson. The type of thing that concerns me is building up 
landholdings when we cannot live up to our commitments. 

What was the disconnected tract we added on Vicksburg, I believe, 
last year ? 
Mr. Wirtn. Fort Pemberton. That was vetoed. 


INCREASES FOR REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Tuomson. Also, as I have gone through this—and I am not 
going to itemize it—I have been very much concerned about the addi- 
tions throughout the justifications for regional offices. I think we are 
going to get bogged lina. I notice almost one-third of the increases 
go in the regional offices, $103,000, I think. We are not in the utilities 
field yet, but I notice the emphasis is on the employees and not the 
visitors. I think the regional office expense will exceed the $500,000 
for visitors and services. I would like a complete list of those em- 
ployee expenses. 

Mr. Wirrtu. There is more than $500,000 to take care of the visitors, 
sir. There is the ranger program that goes along with it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the entire program in the field is a visitor item. That 
$500,000 is not the whole thing we do. 


FLAMING GORGE 


Mr. Tuomson. Referring to page N P-5 of the justifications, I think 
Members of Congress should be able to get some of this information 
without having to read it in the newspapers, but I picked up the Green 
River Star and saw that recreational facilities were being programed 
around this Flaming Gorge site. Do you interpret the act that is 
mentioned on page NP-5 of the justifications as making it mandatory 
for the Federal Government to build these recreational facilities, or 
is it your interpretation that you are to assist in the planning and 
development of the facilities, and then, perhaps, turn the matter over 
to Federal, State, local, or private agencies ? 

Mr. Wirrn. It depends on the area. Lake Mead is recognized as 
of national significance. I would say that there are 68 areas where we 
have worked with the States and turned over reservoirs to them. The 
only place we enter into the picture is to encourage the communities 
that are served with the recreational facilities to take over the manage- 
ment. However, the Secretary is— 
authorized and directed to investigate, plan, construct, operate, and maintain 
(1) publie recreational facilities on lands withdrawn or acquired for the develop- 
ment of said project, 
and other items like that. 

But we try to get other agencies to do it. On Flaming Gorge, there 
is a question as to its national significance, and it also involves the 
Forest Service. There is an agreement between the Reclamation 
Bureau and the Forest Service and the Park Service that is being 
worked out. 
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Mr. TuHomson. You do, under the act, have authority to let State 
or local agencies or private interests develop the area if they are capa- 
ble of doing it? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes; and there are cases in your State where we have 
done that. 

Mr. THomson. No meals, whatever one that is. 

Basically, the State agencies do not have funds, but you have author- 
ity to negotiate directly with local agencies? 

Mr. Wirth. Yes; we do not do it until we have talked to the State 
authorities first, and, if they feel the local authority is capable of 
handling it, we work with them, but we prefer to work with the State 
sitting beside them 


NATIONAL PARK ACCOMMODATIONS 


Mr. Tuomson. I am also interested in what the chairman said about 
many people not being able to afford these accommodations. 

In connection with that, I am sure I misunderstood the testimony 
before the legislative committee last year to the effect that $16 double 
was the highest price paid in our park concessions at the present time. 
Is that right? Or what is the higest price you people charge? 

Mr. Wirru. I would have to look it up. We have all the rates. I 
am sorry I did not bring the rate book with me. We have a com- 
plete published rate book for every operation we have. I will be 
here this afternoon and I will bring it with me. 

Mr. Tuomson. We went over some of this in the legislative com- 
mittee last year. 

The first hotel bill I paid was $19 single at Jackson Lake Lodge. 
My wife had a single. 

The next week we paid $20 double, and at Pahaska we paid $8 
for as good or better accommodations. 

Mr. Wineess: Where did you stay at Jackson Lake? 

Mr. Tomson. At the lodge for $19 single. My wife’s bill was 
single for her room. 

I do not think people can afford that. I cannot. 

Mr. Wirrn. I am startled by that figure because as I recall the 
rates are $11 single and $14 double. 

Mr. Tuomson. I have the canceled check. 

Mr. Scoren. Are those American plan or European plan? 

Mr. Tuomson. No meals, whatever one that is. 

Mr. Wirrn. I want to look into that. I cannot understand it. 

Mr. Tuomson. To have stayed at the new Canyon Village would 
have cost $26 for my wife and myself and three children, with one 
child in a rollaway bed. 

So I think the chairman is in an area that is of great concern. I 
am not blaming you at all, but we have got to examine these conces- 
sionaire contracts to see what they are getting out of it and why people 
with the same reason right next to them do all right in private industry 
on less. 

Mr. Wirtn. We have gone through the records. We have all the 
contracts. We have the annual fiscal reports. We checked them and 
we can check and double check and I am positive we know what the 
cost is. We know you cannot build a four-walled room and furnish 
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it for less than around $6,000, and that goes for motels, I do not care 
where. 

Mr. Tuomson. In connec — with these concession contracts, do we| : 
have to spend more money to check on them? I notice we expect the | 
revenue to go up $25,000 when we spend an additional $52,000 on them, | 4; 
That is sending $2 after $1. 

Mr. Wirtn. Congressman, I do not look at it so much as what wil 
come back to Uncle Sam as doing the job well and seeing to it that the 
visitors are getting what they should get. That is the first considera. 
tion. 

Mr. Tuomson. J agree with that. 

Mr. Wirtn. At the present time, we have nobody in the field. We 
have a small force in the Washington office managing the whole thing 
and we are just asking for an increase in the three western regional 
oflices because we do not have any big operations in the East. 

Mr. Trromson. When I first came to Washington I understood there | ¢ 
were such things as a culvert that had washed out in Yellowstone Park 
because it was too small, and it took 2 years to get authority from the 
regional office to put in another culvert. When you say we do not 
have people in the field, actually it is not these little monuments where 
these facilities are provided; it is places like Yellowstone and Glacier | 
and the larger parks. 

Mr. Wirru. You mentioned Glacier. We got notice from the 
Glacier Park Co. that next year after the Governors’ conference they 
will cancel their contract. They are losing money. They do not | 
want anything more to do with it. In Mount McKinley, we were |, 
successful in getting an operator. We have that operation on its feet | | 
and it is something we inherited, but all these things take time to 
work them out and you run into various conditions. I do not know 
what we will do in Glacier. We have to get an operator in there or 
operate it ourselves. 








GLEN CANYON PROJECT, UPPER COLORADO RIVER, ARIZ. AND UTAH ( 


Mr. Tuomson. Throughout the course of this, I have noted addi- 
tional expenditures for the Glen Canyon project for the first time. I 
notice here under “Management of parks and other areas,” $30,000. 

For the record please supply how much the total is in this budget 
for this Glen Canyon project and what we can look forward to in the 
way of costs in the future. 


Mr. Wirru. We will supply that. 
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t care | (The matter referred to follows :) 











clo we | Amount included in 1960 budget estimate for Glen Canyon project, upper 
ct the | Colorado River, Ariz. and Utah 
them, ' Management and protection: 
Management of park.and other areas.........-.....—.-..~. 125556. $30, 000 
t will | Park and recreation programs : 
at the | ca aR COU NS i pees nin eo 10, 000 
d Ie Archeological investigations and salvage_____---------------- 145, 000 
era- tata, 
Total; management And PLotGchiOn. uae ec nnnsonsscnnens 185, 000 
We Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities : 
Lior | as en erin ae esas aca 40, 000 
L ung | Buildings, utilities, and other facilities....oc-._c.-________------- 21, 000 
onal | i. tin 
Total, maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities__.__- 61, 000 
ee Ceirerienl = eR Oe CR a ce remseio a ssaepenrate 43, 500 
ark = 
n the Grand total, Glen Canyon project-_............-....--..---__- 289, 500 
) not 
hae DETAIL OF CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 
acier Roads and trails: Construct access roads and parking areas, R-1_---- $43, 500 
the Construction development, 1961 and future years 
they | Ari | tet Total 
Arizoné jté 
not | z a Bie pa TR oa gnmto pol Seeeti 
eG ee ere eee eens | $992,920 | $3, 569,800} $4, 562, 720 
ee aiiiiags, wiiiien, OR a is dh Dds cs nddbiocdwcios 1, 771, 850 3, 008, 810 4, 780, 660 
ie to ee RIO A ae | 2, 764, 770 6, 578, 610 9, 343, 380 
now ie anion ial 
e Or 
Mr. Tromson. I notice we refer to the cost of these newly con- 
structed facilities as running up the cost of management. Toa large 
L & £ jare 
i extent that is offset by the abandonment of old, obsolete, unsuitable 
ld facilities, is it not? 

I Mr. Wirrn. Where that happens, yes; but most of these are new 
0100 facilities and we are not abandoning anything, we do not have any- 
Joel thing to abandon. 

2 Mr. Tuomson. These are additions? 
” Mr. Wirtn. Yes. We are not abandoning anything we can use. 


PERSONNEL INCREASES 


Mr. Txomson. I notice your personnel increases appearing at page 
28 and others throughout the budget. Will you give a statement for 
the record showing total number of personnel increases, what jobs 
they are for, how many are for the Washington office, how many for 
the regional offices, and how many for the field service, please. 

Mr. Wirth. Yes, sir. 


| 
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(The matter referred to follows :) fro 
There are 234 additional permanent positions included in the 1960 budget a» suf 
follows: for 
Location Number adj 
MMIII MND get Se ee oo aed ies bee Toes 14 job 
RN AR go i a a Se eee es An Cee 16 pre 
A i i isl Si neta cin canteen mans LOR Ae re i eee 204 7 
iss nissicasdsta chest aaticcpetanlncticle, Mic sae i oa area oh inh 294 wi 


However, there is a reduction in 1960 of 87 positions under the construction 
appropriation leaving a net increase of 147 positions for 1960. ga 
The 14 positions for the Washington office consist of 1 for the Division of | do 
Ranger Activities; 2 for the Branch of Concessions Management; 1 for th! (Cc 
Branch of Lands; and 10 for the Division of Administration. tig 

The 16 additional positions for the 5 regional offices consist of 10 positions (2 
for each regional office) for the Division of Ranger Activities; and 6 (2 for) °' 
each of the three western regional offices) for the Division of Operations (con) 42 
cessions management). 

The 204 positions for the field areas include superintendents for new areas, de 
rangers, historians, naturalists, tour leaders, foresters, U.S. park police, fire } 
control aids, maintenancemen, caretakers, engineers, landscape architects, la- a 
borers, equipment operators, etc. kh 


' ¢0 
WATER RIGHTS 


Mr. THomson. I am not sure that this is the proper place for itor} w 
whether the chairman covered it in his questioning. You are spen¢- 
ing a lot of money for discovery of water. USGS is making studies 
on a statewide basis, trying to determine these water tables. ti 
It seems to me, particularly when a lot of your parks are at higher | ti 
altitudes, that that would tie in with their work. Do you havea] 
cooperative program with them? al 
Mr. Wirtu. Yes, but this particular thing is something we have 
to ferret out ourselves because it has to do with the water rights | f, 
more than anything else, and we have to work with the State in| t 
determining water rights; whereas, the Geological Survey gives us 
a great deal of technical advice and help. We pay them for services 
rendered. 


OUTDOOR RECREATIONAL RESOURCES REVIEW COMMISSION 


Mr. Tomson. On your estimate of this national recreational plan- 
ning and park system planning in cooperation with the States the ) — 
total exceeds 1 percent of your entire budget, I believe, almost | 
$900,000. 

With reference to this Outdoor Recreational Resources Review | 
Commission that was mentioned, that does call for appropriation | ; 
of funds or authorizes appropriation of funds, as I recall. Where 
an existing agency’s facilities and personnel are used, was there not 
to be reimbursement to that agency out of the Outdoor Recreational 
Resources Review Commission funds? , 

Mr. Wirrx. Only for expenses of liaison officers. 

Mr. Tuomson. I sat there on the committee and I sure interpreted 
it that way. 

Mr. Wirtu. I know they do not plan to give us any of their money. 

Mr. Tuomson. This is my recollection. In the hearings we got | 
down to questioning whether they would charge if a man came up 
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from the Department to consult. I understand they will have a 
supplemental request of a million dollars to implement this program 
for this year. If we find there is overlapping, there should be some 
adjustment made, should there not, between their request to do this 
job for a million dollars, or a phase of this work, and your overall 
program here of $894,000% 

Mr. Wirtn. May I say here that there is one phase I am sure they 
will not touch wide any circumstances, and that is the $310,000, for 
instance, for national park system planning, which is for the investi- 
gation of areas, boundary line adjustments, et cetera, which have to 
do on our own areas. We receive many requests from Members of 
Congress on proposed new areas. We have to carry out these inves- 
tigations. Also, in cooperation with the States, we have established 
a complete working relationship with them, in connection with man- 
agement and planning for their park and recreation area programs. 

For instance, in the joint park — program, which we have 
developed with the National Conference on State Parks, we inter- 
change management problems and techniques and designs of various 
kinds which have been beneficial both to the States and to us. The 
commission does not enter that field at all. 

Mr. THomson. They are going to enter the field in the sense that 
in that bill it was provided there would be cooperation with the States 
when it comes to recreational facilities, 

Mr. Wirtu. That is right. 

Mr. THomson. We even put on the advisory council representa- 
tives of State park commissions. It was mandatory; also representa- 
tives of municipal governments all the way up the line. I think it 
is an area we can explore when the other people come up because they 
are new. 

Mr. Wirtn. There is no director yet and I can get very little in- 
formation about it. Once in a while I pass the chairman in traveling 
to New York and we say a word or two, but that is about all. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PuysIcaAL FACILITIES 


Program and financing 




















| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
Program by activities: 
1, BORGs and Was. «i :..<as.-- his nlatatitly wk eins haere $4, 949, 875 $5, 307, 000 $6, 044, 000 
2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities. ..........------ 6, 667, 442 7, 099, 000 7, 956, 000 
3. 1959 program obligated in 1958..................--.--.-.- 298, 653 = Z00, O08 |. cnas<cncecnwe 
, Total obligations... Seascale : 11, 915, 970 12, 107, 347 14, 000, 000 
mancing: 
1959 appropriation available in 1958.............--.------- — 298, 653 TOR DES on csat senna 
Unobligated balance no longer available__........-.------ ON I Scenics cacains ggecaeen inte iavegie ere ha 
New abligational anthority.... 2.6205 .nns.- can npenesonn | 11,663,786 | 12, 406,000 | 14, 000, 000 
7 —=— = —— ee j= SS 
New obligatioral authority: | | 
Appropriation -____- i i | $11,600,000 | $12, 175, 000 $14, 000, 000 
Transferred to ‘Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands’ | | | 
(71 Stat. 236)___- pl i eee sieabin eine ieee al = GD B. wcenecenseleen ———— a 
Transferred from “Operation and maintenance,” South-| | 
eastern Power Administration (72 Stat. 241)........-..-- | 73, 786 |... Saude. feeb bvonsecocue 
Appropriation (adjusted)... __- rae eid aie i ee ae 11, 663, 786 12, 175, 000 | 14, 000, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. ---.-.--- Siosnseane wa PEE Ui imnnds aaiec moss 
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Object classification 



































| 

1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 

ea clei acelin epecdeaiel |- . 
Total number of permanent positions___.-._.-- 5 ala libiaited tm sel 1, 310 1, 317 1, 437 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. ..............----.- ] 588 | 565 62 
Average number of all employees Sih Sede cade bal We eS tts Si wich 1, 747 1, 804 1, 987 
Number of employees at end of year__..........-...-...--.- 2, 800 2, 966 3,20 
Average GS grade and salary i eer ete 7.6 $5,500] 7.7 $6,118]7.6 $618 
Average salary of ungraded positions. _............-.---------. $4, 303 $4, 485 $4, 507 

01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions... bn Ait se~ cit dieuktteetsthebe $4, 952, 488 $5, 691, 032 $6, 315, 00 
Positions other than permanent. -...........---.-.-- “ 2, 082, 857 2, 089, 800 2, 310, 00 
Other personal services Sakae aoe = 238, 862 203, 568 257, 00 
Otel nereonel STV. 6 ci ccccs<ccche~ sees oe 7, 274, 207 7, 984, 400 8, 882, 000 
OP sb Et testa 2 cnt de cca Soak ihwteactubwcicded ade 120, 027 127, 009 150, 000 
03 Transportation of things VEO POE EB . | 56, 612 56, 809 65, 00 
OE COCR enenOes MET WIOOR. . ... co ewncccenecnedececccees Monee 87, 784 105, 200 150, 00 
05 Rents and utility services...............--- he SD Ld ee 267, 894 273, 000 405, 00 
06 Printing and reproduction............-.-.------- : 6, 650 6, 400 9, 000 
OT Other Gomiraevtael Services. - 2. <n codon én cc ce dee | 62), 396 610, 90 712, 00 
eS a eee eae 1, 828, 270 1, 825, 000 2, 000, 000 
0 SIN Un nation oc ade kemesce on rnasapinen= a ahee eer 1, O11, 245 973, 500 1, 105, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions................---- 279, 328 371, 400 442,00 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities._............-.-_--- 6,711 4, 300 5,00 
Oe Pr eee in na os Sc ook whine dace eke 58, 193 67, 100 75, 000 
1959 program obligated in 1058. ....... 2. cence ee ne nese 298, 653 == 908. 653. |. nacansnnnii 
Total obligations__...........-.. enbachidbonadiaketkenb it 11, 915, 970 12, 107, 347 14, 000,00 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up “Maintenance and rehabilitation 
of physical facilities.” 

$14 million is requested for maintenance and rehabilitation of phys- 
ical facilities. This is an increase of $1,594,000 over 1959. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


We will insert pages 68-79 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


Broad purpose and long-range objective of program 

The maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities programs are aimed 
at keeping all park physical facilities—roads, trails, buildings, utilities, ete— 
as nearly as possible in their original condition as constructed or as subsequently 
improved, and at providing sanitation, utility, grounds maintenance, and other 
services required by, and to present properly the parks to, the visiting public. 

One primary objective of Mission 66 is to be in a position to accomplish the 
foregoing on the basis that adequate facilities of all types will be provided and 
that the visitor workload will exceed 80 million by 1966, the last year of the 
10-year period. 
Accomplishments during the past year 

The maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities programs were 
strengthened substantially during 1958, the second year of Mission 66. However, 
as pointed out in the highlight statement for management and _ protection, 
increases in wage rates and rises in cost of supplies, materials, and equipment, 
coupled with the increase in visitor use over that contemplated in the Mission 66 
study have seriously reduced the effectiveness of the appropriate increases. 
Some of the accomplishments in 1958 were : 

1. The Service was host to almost 60 million visitors to the parks. This un 
precedented visitor workload was handled without the public criticism and com- 


plaints to which the Service has been subjected prior to commencement of 
Mission 66. 
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2, The development of new facilities and reconstruction of existing facilities 
under the Mission 66 construction programs increased the maintenance workload. 
Construction of new facilities and reconstruction of existing facilities costing 
over $65 million were undertaken and many facilities were completed and put 
jnto operation during the year. Facilities, such as new utility and sanitation 
systems required operating as well as maintenance funds. New roads and trails 
added to the maintenance workload during the year totaled 187 miles. 

3. Specialized preservative treatment on collections of historical and scientific 
specimens was provided in 28 parks. These included historical portraits in 
Independence Hall; the original Spanish carved stone coats of arms and baptismal 
fonts of Castillo de San Marcos; and historie furnishings at Washington's head- 
quarters in Morristown, the Surrender House at Yorktown, and the homes of 
Andrew Johnson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Special storage equipment for 
specimens Were provided in 6 parks. 

4, A study, fundamentally engineering in character, was made to consider 
the feasibility and practicability of providing year-round services for visitors to 
Yellowstone National Park. 

5. A staffing study of professional and clerical positions in the maintenance 
organization was made to assure the equitable distribution of such positions in 
relation to workload. 

Objectives and program for budget year 

The objectives of the program for the budget year are to preserve, maintain, 
and operate the physical facilities in the parks already established and in addi- 
tion areas that are expected to be established prior to or during 1959; and to 
assume maintenance responsibilities for numerous newly constructed facilities 
which have already been or will be completed during 1959. 

The program for 1960 contemplates a continued heavy visitor load. Increases 
requested totaling $1,594,000 are for (1) wage-board increases already in effect, 
leasing of commercial facilities, and increased costs of supplies and materials, 
$544,000 ; (2) eight areas for which funds are not provided, $167,530; (3) main- 
tenance and operation of newly constructed roads and trails and other facilities, 
$428,500; and (4) correction of some longstanding staffing and commodity defi- 
ciencies, $453,970. 


Comment on language change 


The Service from time to time is confronted with the necessity of providing 
special road maintenance as a result of use of Service roads by defense and other 
commercial type trucking permittees. The present language provides limited 
relief from this increased cost by permitting the performance of such special 
road maintenance work for defense trucking permittees on a reimbursable basis. 
However, it does not cover other trucking operations which cause excessive 
damage to the roads. In many instances, weight, size, and capacity of the 
trucks engaged in such operations are far beyond that for which the park road 
System was designed, and the resulting additional cost of maintenance adds a 
burden to the resources available for regular maintenance activities. 

The deletion of the word “defense” from the text will permit the Service to 

reimburse its appropriation for the cost of special road maintenance incident to 
all heavy trucking in the parks. 
BROPODTTAT ION: KSUIOIGN,- SUNN. feO tect dis. nieoouuenn $11, 663, 786 
SEP ERIEE, ) PRRs ehonis ee nod beuakinas ot «+ anliilinnk nodsunt 12, 175, 000 
Adjustment for anticipated pay act supplemental (Public Law 

A ns sit Sat eee cs hiner Beat Ee tel teee es RA ee A 231, 000 


7 otal. amount availatle O50. cassccciates~sduatess £65 AShctaw 12, 406, 000 
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Summary of increases, 1960 





























Roads and trails: \ 
For fixed costs or commitments, such as wage-board increases os 
and leasing communication facilities___.____________________ $272, 000 | os 
Six additional areas requiring maintenance________-_______--_ 70, 600 | Le 
Additional roads and trails added to the system_________-_-__ 150, 000 ] 
Improvement of maintenance standards of existing roads por 
ee CARBS ot see Feels SIG JUD cael 2752 Be ee AS 244, 400 | the 
fie] 
MOONA et oa eke es Ce Leb ella al) hs +737, 000 F to 
Se 
Buildings, utilities, and other facilities : gol 
For fixed costs or commitments, such as wage-board increases mé 
and leasing communication facilities__......_._._...__________ 272, 000 su 
Eight additional areas requiring maintenance and operation____ 96, 930 thi 
Maintenance and operation of newly constructed facilities______ 278, 500 | ac 
Improvement of maintenance standards of existing facilities____ 209, 570 in 
ee lore tu aot ib yidasing oil) oun ig Sbne aps +857, 00 | / 
Ns RN NOI wi asrps seem cahnids ashaiec ie elec gens malicee cto eo 1, 594, 000 
ENE WOUND isiecicccinccccmeetnasabonesentes 14, 000, 000 . 
0€ 
Analysis by activities a 
W 
‘ |} Amount Amount Estimate, inereane (+) a 
Activity available, available, 1960 
4 1958 oe 1959 ! decrease (~) A 
Road and trails... | $4,949,875 | $5,307,000 | $6,044,000]  +8737,.00 fF 
2 Buildings, utilities, and other facilities | 6, 667, 442 3 099, 000 7, 956, 000 +857, 000 Mi 
Unobligated balance no longer available-_.__...- OG; MOOG sock dh hea. ese dish. he a ft 
SSRIS RMN aD | 1, 688, 786 3 12, 406, 000 o| 14,000,000 | +1, 504, 000 - 
b 
1 Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases. I 
1. ROADS AND TRAILS ‘ 
The estimate of $6,044,000 is an increase of $737,000 over the $5,307,000 avail- c 
able for 1959. The increase consists of $70,600 for six areas for which funds D 
are not now provided; $20,000 for leasing commercial communication facilities; i 
$195,000 for wage-board increases already in effect; $150,000 for additional ’ 
roads and trails added to the system; $244,400 for correcting some long stand- 1 
ing deficiencies in the program; and $57,000 for increased costs of supplies and f 
materials now being absorbed. § 
Need for increase.—The accelerated construction programs carried out dur a 
ing the last few months of 1958 will bring about many additional facilities for | | 
which maintenance funds will be required a year earlier than would otherwise 1 
have been the case. Large-scale construction is still underway during 1959, and , 
the program is to continue during 1960. It is not possible to absorb these addi- I 
tional maintenance costs within present fund resources without foregoing | ( 
maintenance of other facilities. The continued heavy park visitation exerts ad- 


ditional burden on maintenance and operatig funds. The addition of areas to 
the system brings about new fund requirements. Wage-board increases are | 





Pea Ridge National Military Park, Ark 3, 000 
Russell Cave National Monument, Ala 





f 

programs except $70,600 for six park areas for which maintenance and operat- 

ing funds are not now available. Justification for the increase under each 

major category of cost is set forth below. 

{ 

Park areas for which funds are not now provided | 

mms aes Ss Ca, ii iii ie icc cewe $23, 000 

Glen Canyon project, upper Colorado River, “Arizona and Uteh....... 40, 000 
Grand Portage National Monument, Minn_-__--__-__________________ 2, 000 

Horseshoe Bend National Military Park, Ala_____________._______ 1, 300 





fixed costs that must be met. All of the increases requested are for going 
ce 70, 600 
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While the amounts requested for these areas are comparatively small, they 
are essential if the Service is to meet its responsibility in maintaining and op- 
erating the areas. 


Leasing of commercial communication facilities, $20,000 


For many years, the Service constructed, maintained, and operated a major 
portion of its communication facilities. Since the war, and particularly during 
the past few years, the improvements achieved by commercial enterprises in the 
felds of communications have been unprecedented. The expansion of services 
to remote and isolated localities has been tremendous. A few years ago, the 
Service began a program of obtaining communication facilities from commercial 
sources rather than to reconstruct and replace obsolete equipment and then 
maintain and operate it at costs in excess of those for services that could be 
supplied by commercial companies. Good progress is being made in carrying out 
this program. The increase of $20,000 is needed in 1960 under this appropriation 
activity to continue the program of obtaining improved service and, in some 
instances, essential service not heretofore available. 


Wage board increases, $195,000 


The increase of $195,000 requested under this item is to cover wage increases 
already in effect and does not take into consideration such increases that may 
become effective during the balance of 1959 or during 1960. These increases are 
a constant drain on funds appropriated for other maintenance functions, and 
unless additional funds are provided for the purpose, essential maintenance 
and operating activities have to be curtailed or deferred, with the resultant need 
for reconstruction at an earlier date. 


Additional roads and trails, $150,000 


Acceleration of the roads and trails and parkways construction programs dur- 
ing the latter part of 1958 has brought about the need for additional maintenance 
funds in 1960 than otherwise would not have been required until a year later. 
Additional areas will also increase the maintenance workload. During 1960, it 
is estimated that 222 additional miles of roads and 293 miles of trails will have 
been added to the system for which maintenance funds have not been provided. 


Improved maintenance of existing roads and trails, $244,400 


Because of the necessity of allocating substantial portions of the increase 
during the past few years for fixed costs, such as wage board increases, leasing 
communication facilities, maintenance of additional roads and trails, and for 
new areas, it has not been possible to overcome many longstanding deficiencies 
in the program or to meet the additional workload generated by increased visitor 
use. Increased visitor use greatly increases the maintenance burden particu- 
larly in connection with roadside cleanup. Also, funds have had to be diverted 
from these functions to provide for maintenance and operation of newly con- 
structed facilities for which adequate additional funds have not been appropri- 
ated. The park superintendents continually stress the need for more funds to 
provide for adequate maintenance of existing facilities. The increase of $244,400 
requested for this purpose will correct many of the program deficiencies and will 
restore some of the funds heretofore provided for this purpose but which are 
now being used to maintain new roads and trails, for increased personal services 
costs, increased costs of supplies, materials, etc. 


Increase in cost, supplies, materials, etc., $57,000 

Construction cost indexes, as shown by the Engineering News-Record, reflect 
an increase of 4.8 percent between December 1957 and December 1958. These 
increases apply to maintenance functions of the Service, as the same commodi- 
ties and services utilized in the general construction field are also utilized in 
roads and trails maintenance functions. These increased costs reduce the value 
of current resources and result in the lowering of maintenance standards, and 
the deferring or curtailing of essential maintenance work until such time as 
additional funds are provided to fill the gap. The increase of $57,000 requested 
for this purpose will bring badly needed relief from this situation over which 
the Service has no control. 

Plan of work.—The program contemplates maintenance and rehabilitation of 
primary and secondary roads, parkways, and trails in such a manner as to pre- 
vent deterioration in the maintenance of existing mileages, and to adequately 
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provide for new mileages being added to the system. Maintenance plans ani 
estimates are prepared by engineers based upon field inspections of existing ¢op. 
ditions. The proposed increases will be allocated for the purposes mentionej 
above under the “Need for Increase.” Practically all of the maintenance fun. 
tions are performed by technical, skilled, and unskilled employees of the Servig 
assigned to these activities. 


A comparison of mileages, funds, and costs per mile of maintaining the road! 


and trails in the parks for the past year and the estimate for the current anj 
budget years is shown in the following tabulation: 





| 
| 








Roads Trails Airport Total 
| | runways | 
| | | 
} i | | 
1958 fiscal year | 
Total miles beginning of fiscal year F | 7, 078 | 8, 298 | 48 | 15, 44 
Total miles end of fiscal year__.......-_._-.-| 7, 235 | 8, 364 | 12 | 15, 6 
Total miles average ; ieee 7, 157 | 8, 331 | 30 15, 5 
Total obligation gue ...| $4, 147, 975 | $796, 950 | $4, 950 $4, 949, 8: 
Percent of total . ss 83. 8 16.1 | 0.1 | 10 
Cost per mile average aoa $580 $96 $165 | 31 
1959 fiscal year: | | 
Total miles beginning of fiscal year. _.__-- -| 7, 235 8, 364 | 12 | 15, 6i) 
Total miles end of fiscal year_............-- 7, 361 | 8, 345 | 13 | 15, 719 
Total miles average. ___ : 7, 298 8, 355 | 13 15, 68 
Total obligation iwc cee PSOE OR: $865, 041 $5, 307 | $5, 307,00 
Percent of total bie aa ele an a er &3. 6 | 16.3 0.1 10 
Cost per mile average. ___. - $608 | $104 | $408 | $33) 
1960 fiscal year: | | 
Total miles beginning of fiscal year 7,361 | 8, 345 13 | 15, 719 
Total miles end of fiscal year 7, 457 8, 657 13 | 16,12 
Total miles average. __.......- 7, 409 | 8, 501 | 13 | 15, 9% 
Total estimate - — ae $5, 064, 872 $973, O84 $6, 040 $6, 044, 00) 
Percent of total eli a 83.8 16.1 | 0.1 | 10 


Cost per mile average_-_....-.....-.-. = $679 $112 $465 $375 


2. BUILDINGS, UTILITIES, AND OTHER FACILITIES 

The estimate of $7,956,000 is an increase of $857,000 over the $7,099,000 avail: 
able for 1959. The increase consists of $96,930 for eight areas for which funds 
are not now provided ; $20,000 for leasing commercial communication facilities: 
$180,000 for wage board increases already in effect; $278,500 for maintenance 
and operation of newly constructed facilities ; $209,570 for more adequate main- 
tenance and operation of existing facilities; and $72,000 for increased costs of 
supplies and materials. 

Need for increase.—Funds will be required for additional areas, the mainte 
nance of which will be a Service responsibility prior to 1960. Continuing the 
program of converting to commercial communication facilities will also require 
additional funds. Wage board increase costs must be met. In accomplishing 
large-scale construction programs which have been in progress since 1957 and 
are planned through 1960, many new facilities, such as visitor centers, camping 
and picnicking facilities, administrative units, utilities, etc., have been completed 
and require maintenance. Additional funds are needed for this purpose. The 
continued heavy visitor use of the parks generate heavier maintenance needs. 
Supplies and materials utilized in the parks in carrying out maintenance and 
opertaing programs constitute a large element of cost, and when prices rise, 
additional funds are needed. All of the increases requested are for going pro 
grams, except $96,930 for eight park areas for which maintenance and operating 
funds are not now available. The justification of increases for these purposes 
under the “Building and utilities and other facilities” activity is the same as 
that set forth under the activity for ‘Roads and trails” on pages 73-75. 

A list of the areas for which funds are not now provided and amounts re 
quested for each under this activity is as follows: 


Cee ee $40, 000 
Pore caeieon revonet sientoria) ore. ee ee 2, 250 
yeneral Grant National Memorial, N.Y_..________-__-_______________ 6, 880 
Glen Canyon project, upper Colorado River, Arizona and Utah________ 21, 000 
Grand Portage National Monument, Minn______________________ , 000 
5 


Pea Ridge National Military Park, Ark 
Russell Cave National Monument, Ala 


8 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park__-___-___.________ 7, 500 

8 

9 
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Further details with respect to each of the areas shown above are furnished 
under the “Management and protection” appropriation on pages 13-16. 

Plan of work.—The program contemplates the maintenance, preservation, and 
operation of all physical facilities in the parks other than roads and trails. 
These facilities include building, structures, utilities, campsites, campgrounds, 
picnic facilities, prehistoric ruins, memorials, historic structures, scientific and 
historical and archeological artifacts, grounds, etc. As construction is com- 
pleted, the additional facilities will require maintenance and operating funds. 

The increased funds requested are for maintenance and operation of newly 
constructed facilities; to improve maintenance of existing facilities; for areas 
for which funds are not now provided; and for wage board increases, leasing 
commercial communication facilities, and to cover increase in costs of supplies 
and materials. , 7 

The major portion of maintenance and operating functions are earried out by 
employees of the Service assigned specifically to this task. 

Status of program—Roads and trails, and buildings, utilities and other 
facilities —The purpose of the program is to maintain, preserve, and operate the 
physical facilities located in the parks, and to keep such facilities as nearly as 
possible in their original condition as constructed or as subsequently improved ; 
and at the same time provide for the safety and enjoyment of the visitors when 
utilizing such facilities. The facilities furnished under this program are set 
forth under the plan of work for each activity. The services furnished include 
water, light, communication, and sewer services when provided through Govern- 
ment plants, and sanitation services. 

Significant accomplishments during 1958 include the maintenance and opera- 
tion of facilities which were utilized by about 60 million visitors ; assumption of 
responsibility for the maintenance and operation of newly constructed roads, 
trails, buildings, structures, campground and picnic facilities, etc. consisting of 
736 separate construction projects ; completion of a staffing study of professional 
and clerical positions assigned to the program to assure equitable distribution of 
such positions in relation to workload; provision of specialized preservation 
treatment for collections of historical and scientific specimens in 23 parks; and 
completion of a study to consider the feasibility and practicability of providing 
year-round service for visitors to Yellowstone National Park. 

The current year program contemplates maintenance and operation of the 
physical facilities with emphasis on improving the current maintenance programs 
and assuming the responsibility for maintenance and operation of newly con- 
structed facilities. 

This is a continuing program to maintain, preserve, and operate the physical 
facilities in the parks so as to provide for their continued use for park purposes, 
and future plans are aimed at achieving these objectives. A continuing effort 
will be directed toward refinement of workload data and unit costs to increase 
efficiency of operations. 


FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. This item has been increased about $1,700,000 over 

the last 2 years. The 1960 estimate is just double the 1950 appropria- 
tion. It is up almost $6 million just since 1955. With the need to 
at least level off Federal expenditures, what do you see as the require- 
ments under this item over the next 4 or 5 years? 
_ Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Chairman, we are getting close to leveling off 
In this item as far as bringing our maintenance standards up to 
where they should be. In order to get full value out of the facilities 
and roads and trails we build, to make them last as long as possible, 
we are close to that. When we level off, the only other additions 
would be to cover increased costs and new facilities. 


MISSION 66 SCHEDULE 


Mr. Kirwan. We have told the whole Nation now since 1956 that 
We are going to finish Mission 66 in 10 years. Is that correct ? 
Mr. Wirtn. We have been saying that that is our objective. 
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Mr. Kirwan. We have been telling them that. I think you had 
a good showing at the University C "hub. There are a lot of intelligent 
people there outside of myself. They were all enthused. 

I understand it will take almost $72 million a year to finish that 
program; yet this budget only has $47 million in it. How are you 
going to do it? You are not even going to be close. The 1960 re- 
quest is only about half of the needed annual amount. 

Mr. Wirth. We are falling behind. 

Mr. Kirwan. You should be getting almost $72 million and yet 
this request is for $47,600,000 this year. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir, that is correct. The table in our 10-year 
program shows $37 million in 1957 and in 1958 it was $48 million. 
Last year, it was $50 million and now it is $44 million, This is 
construction. To finish the program, it would take a budget of around 
$80 million for 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, but if you cannot get it this year, how will you 
get it next year? This calls for a 7- year average of almost $72 mil- 
lion. Now we are down this year to S47 million. Just as soon as 
the Russians shoot up another missile, we have to spend more on 
national defense. How are we going to go along with adding any 
new projects when we are only doing one-half of what we should do 
now ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Alll can say is we are falling behind. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF NEW AREAS 


Mr. Kirwan. $167,000 of this increase is for maintenance and oper- 
ation of the six new areas in 1960. Added to this is the $203,000 that 
we have discussed for management and protection, and the cost on 
these new areas will go up. I wonder if we should not consider a 
no new-start policy in the parks until we can take care of existing 
parks adequately. What is your opinion of that? 

Mr. Wirrtn. By “starts,” you mean no new construction 4 

Mr. Kirwan. No new construction in new areas. Many new areas 
have been authorized and we are not taking care of the old ones 
adequately. 

Mr. Wirru. I do not think you can make a blanket rule like that. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not mean a blanket rule. But shouldn’t many 
of the new projects be postponed ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I would say that because I think some cun be held in 
reserve, but I do think as far as certain areas are concerned, you are 
going to have to get them when you can get them. 

Mr. Kirwan. C onsidering all the commitments we have now, I 
think we must watch new starts. For example, I am not in favor 
of building a parkway with the high Federal expenditures that would 
be required from here to Cumberland, Md. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF MAINTENANCE STANDARDS 


Of the increase, $453,970 is for “Improvement of maintenance 
standards of existing facilities and roads.” Please give us some 
actual examples of the urgent need for these funds. 

Mr. Wirru. The wage board increases are already in effect and we 
need those funds. There are additional roads and trails to maintain, 
and we need funds for that purpose. Also maintenance and improve- 
ment of existing areas. Did you want exact. locations of features? 

Mr. Kirwan. I would like some actual examples of the roads that 
are in bad shape. If you cannot do it now, supply it for the record. 

Mr. Wirtn. I will supply it for the record. I have not been on all 
of them. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are doing a good job. It is hard. You could 
not get over them all and carry out your other responsibilities. Have 
somebody inform you and put it in the record. 

Mr. Wirru. I travel about 50 percent of the time, but most of it 
is going where there are problems. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

The Service has under maintenance 3,550 miles of bituminous roads. Of this 
amount, 970 miles consist of a base course to which has been added a light bitumi- 
nous seal coat to protect the investment in the base course until the time when 
the road can be completed with a plantmix wearing surface. The average eco- 
nomical life of bituminous seal on roads is about 4 to 6 years depending on traffic 
and climatic conditions. The present average age of the seal on many park 
roads is approximately 10 to 12 years. The results being an excessive amount 
of raveling away of the base course and, if allowed to continue to disintegrate, 
will require replacing the base material in additional to the final surface. 

The $244,400 will permit instituting a regular program of resealing about 40 
miles of these roads thereby prolonging their life for many years. 

A partial list of the parks and mileages of this type road are: 


Miles Miles 
BPOMEAMON oS aa ae haan ak et Rm Nc rc serra Sore 75 
Or OH RIIN: on ee ea a sos TM RT i as 30 
Great Smoky Mountain_______-____ 65 | Wupatki-Sunset Crater_________-- 20 
OS Si lies ee npc Rene maaan ito Dake Te nw ote 65 
RUIN Cnn oe LAs eee SOS nn a 35 
RR te ne ea SIRT I RIRER EO ca ec me ov xe cats orem narrow 36 
1 RS 2 |e ag a eS ee MUNITMOMATO oe sca a eee ees 20 


The increase of $209,570 under B. and U. activity for improved maintenance 
and operations represents a distribution made to practically all service areas to 
permit performance to a limited degree of preventative maintenance activities 
and increase in frequency of operational functions. As an example of preventative 
maintenance, there is the caulking and painting of buildings before present pro- 
lective finish fails and subsequent material replacement becomes necessary. The 
increase in frequency of operational functions relates primarily to activities 
pertaining to camping, such as cleaning of comfort stations and collection of 
garbage. Camping in service areas in calendar year 1958 was 12 percent above 
that recorded in calendar year 1957 and all indications are that the trend will 
continue in the estimate year. 


WAGE BOARD INCREASES 


Mr. Kirwan. $275,000 of the increase is for w age board increases. 
Please provide for the record a breakdown of this request by area 


showing the base amount and the wage increase which has been placed 
In effect. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


Area breakdown of amounts requested for wage board increases 


Area 


Abraham Lincoln 
Acadia 


Appomatox Court House 
PR chide 22st 
ioe oe ccinierdciebintin 
Bandelier 

Big Bend 

Blue Ridge 

Booker T. Washington 

Bryce Canyon 

Cape Hatteras and Fort Ra- 


Capitol Reef 

Carlsbad Caverns___________~ 

Casa Grande 

Castillo de San Marcos and 
Port Matanzas................ 

Cedar Breaks 

Chalmette 

Chickamauga 


Chiricahua 

Colonial and Yorktown 
Coronado 

Coulee Dam 

Crater Lake 
Cumberland Gap 
Custer Battlefield 
Death Valley 

De Soto 


Edison Rmbormtory. 
Everglades and Fort Jefferson_ 
Fort Donelson 

Fort Frederica 

Fort Pulaski 

Fort Sumter 


George Washington Birthplace 
George Washington Carver___ 
Gettysburg 


Grand Canyon National Monu- 
ment and National Park___-_ 

Grand Teton 

Great Smoky Mountains 

Guilford Courthouse________~_ 

Hawaii 

Isle Royale 

Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial 


Amount 
$558 
808 

1, 096 
252 
244 

x 71 


30, 671 
1, 189 
1, 621 


1,113 
15 
469 

1, 025 


2, 582 
146 
879 


1, 914 
321 
654 
138 
252 
222 
377 
314 
930 
635 
035 


Area 


ice Mountain and Cowpens-_ 
Lake Mead 


iy 2 | eer en ane See 
Rehman’ Caves... .....s.6c- 
Mammoth Cave 

A et a ees a ch al ae 
Mesa Verde 

Montezuma Castle 

Moores Creek 

Morristown 


Natchez Trace areas__________ 
NQGUPAl 2TIGGes 5 ncn 
Ocmulgee 

Olympic 

Organ Pipe Cactus 

OTST Se | NACROIG sc ceases ~ 
Petersburg and Poplar Grove 
Petrified Forest 

Pipe Spring 


Saratoga 

Scott’s Bluff 

Sequoia and Kings IE a7 
Shenandoah 


Stones River_______ aa ee 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Tumacacori 


Virgin Islands, national his- 
toric site 

Walnut Canyon 

White Sands 

Wind Cave 

Wupatki and Sunset Crater___ 

Yellowstone and Big Hole Bat- 





Carpent 
Electric’ 
Foremal 
Mixed g 
Automo 
Laborer 
Mainter 
Automo 
Operato 
Painter. 
Plumbe 
Truck d 


unt 
19] 
774 
3% 


‘ 


050 
146 


291 
312 
13 
N55 
292 
153 


8] 


52 


67 


al 


wl 
24 
81 
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The following list of wage board employees are a representative sampling of 
those employees for which w age board increases have been placed in effect and 
for which funds are Toqeentes in the budget: 

















of Hourly rates 
Labor classification ee Annual 
oe increase 
Old pay rate |New pay rate} 
—————— - — — |——— | 
SRN. ninth i ocppasith ngbciesacopmeeus veg Wagamekite Lap $2. 20 | $2. 32 $249. 60 
OS a | doenitaceunen e 2. 36 | 2. 48 249. 60 
Foreman, automotive shop. -.---------- (ie SL a 2. 95 | 3.10 312. 00 
Mixed gang foreman ; sieaia iain oat ? -| 2. 95 3.10 312. 00 
Automotive mechanic, helper -__------ ee ene ee 1.83 1. 96 270. 40 
Ne ee Eas aaa iemnal eal ite inch tree dus dais 1.71 | 1. 84 270. 40 
Maintenance man_-.-_---- Seetbanenad mets ties ith Me cain | 2. 20 | 2. 32 249. 60 
Automotive mechanic....-..--.------ , 2. 36 | 2. 48 249. 60 
Operator, general. .......-....------ Sas ER die 1 1S 2. 36 | 2. 48 249. 60 
| £ a ea reee ijn cela tus 2.15 2. 27 249. 60 
Plumber weiss os si ss nipenl sagrieere hate ase 2. 25 | 2. 38 270. 40 
NE RAW nc curs oan ccpacadenis appperthad women cae dwakeas 1.77 | 1.90 270. 40 
Total annual increase, 12 man-years_-.........-.... ine | sscebdiviaibend aan gaia aeeaipeaiians 3, 203. 20 
Average per Man-year. -- --- anagupubemblnadescedd pais emda hls nities Ae atet De wkah sine sail 266. 93 


This appropriation finances about 1,400 man-years of wage board employees. 
The average of $266.93 was compiled from an actual schedule which was placed 
in effect on May 18, 1958. This average would vary upward or downward 
depending on the prevailing rates in the particular locality. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF NEWLY CONSTRUCTED FACILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Two hundred and seventy-eight thousand five hun- 
dred dollars is requested for maintenance and operation of newly 
constructed facilities. Please provide a breakdown of this estimate 
for the record. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


Allocation of amounts requested for maintenance and operation of newly 
constructed facilities 


Area 
Abraham Lincoln 
Acadia 
Adams 
Appomattox Court House 
Aztec Ruins 
I ed 
Big Bend 
Bryce Canyon 
Cape Hatteras 
Raleigh 
Capitol Reef 
| a a ee 
Chaco Canyon 
Chalmette 
Chickamauga 
nooga 
Colonial and Yorktown 
Coulee Dam 


and Fort 


and Chatta- 


Devils Tower 

Dinosaur 

Edison Laboratory 

Pee  OUnns 
El Morro 

Everglades and Fort Jefferson_ 
Fort Caroline 


Fort Sumter 

Fort Union 

Gettysburg 

Glacier 

Grand Canyon National Monu- 
ment and National Park____ 

Grand Teton 

Gran Quivira 

Great Sand Dunes 

Great Smoky Mountains 


Mr. 


NorRELL. 


Amount 
$120 
810 

1, 260 
510 
180 

5, 650 
4, 240 
630 


3, 830 
60 

80 

2, 660 
180 


1, 200 
4, 950 
600 
350 
4, 920 
2, 889 
9, 300 
1, 740 
4, 440 
200 
5, 500 
530 
150 
710 
100 
400 
100 
7, 500 


580 
5, 150 
100 
130 
3, 900 


I want to say to 


Area 

Harpers Ferry 

Hopewell Village 

Hot Springs 

Independence 

Isle Royale 

Joshua Tree 

Katmai 

Lake Mead 

Lassen Voleanic 

Mammoth Cave 

OR = 

Moores Creek... .............. 

Mound City Group 

Mount McKinley 

Mount Rainier 

Mount Rushmore 

Natchez Trace Areas 

Organ Pipe Cactus 

Rr. SOLES... ae ee 

Pipe Spring 

Pipestone 

Richmond 

Rocky Mountain and Shadow 
Mountain 

Saguaro 

Sap Juan 

Scotts Bluff 

Sequoia and Kings Canyon___ 

White SBands......2..scsicch 

Wright Brothers 

Wupatki and Sunset Crater__ 

Yellowstone and Big Hole 
Battlefield 

Yosemite and Devils Postpile_-. 


cobote oe 
st $8 


0 
250 
800 
380 
200 


° 
8S 


—s 
be 
zs 


i 


National Capital Parks___-__ 


#| 3s 


Total 


=] 
F 


Mr. Wirth that you have a good 


program this year, and I see ‘nothing that I want to add to or take 
from except in reference to the Arkansas post. 


Mr. Wirrn. 


We have studied that, sir. 


MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


CONCESSION 


OPERATIONS 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I realize the terrific job the Park Serv- 


ice has. 
in these parks. 


job. 


There is a great demand for more facilities of every nature 
People are going there by the millions. 
If things are not just up to snuff, when people get to the parks 


It is a big 


the Park Service gets the dickens for it and the concessionaire is 


jumped on. 
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I have been on this committee now for 17 years. I have visited a 
number of parks. Generally speaking, the concessionaires are good, 
conscientious people and try their best.to accommodate the people that 
come there, sometimes just alone, sometimes a man and wife, sometimes 
with quite a large family. 

The rank and file are well pleased. I think possibly less than 
5 percent of the people complain about the accommodations in the 
parks, but it is that 5 percent of vociferous people that we hear from. 

How many parks and monuments do you have under your juris- 
diction ? 

Mr. Wirto. The 1960 budget proposes administration of 188 areas, 
including 4 areas we administer but which are not part of the System. 

Mr. JENSEN. They are spread over the entire United States pretty 
well ? 

Mr. Wirtu. From Alaska to the Virgin Islands and from Hawaii 
to Maine. 

Mr. JenseN. Will there be any change in the McKinley Park situa- 
tion, for instance ? 

Mr. Wirt. You mean from the concession standpoint ? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Wirrn. We have a new concessionaire there. He is the same 
concessionaire who operates in Lassen Volcanic National Park in 
California. We signed a 10-year concession contract with him. His 
first year he reorganized and came out ahead. He paid us about $1,400 
franchise fee on a percentage of his gross. He is well pleased and we 
are well pleased with him. We are proposing the elimination of word- 
ing in our appropriation text that allows us to use receipts to cover 
losses on that operation because we do not need it. 

Mr. JeNseN. Do you find that most concessionaires want to extend 
their contracts ? 

GLACIER PARK CO, 


Mr. Wirru. I was saying before you came in that, for instance, in 
Glacier National Park, the Glacier Park Co. has informed us that 
within 2 years they are going to cancel their contract. 

Mr. Jensen. How long was that contract ? 

Mr. Wirtn. They just signed one about 4 years ago, a 20-year con- 
tract. 

Mr. JensEN. Why will they cancel out? 

Mr. Wirtu. They claim they are losing money and they are in the 
railroad business. It is the Great Northern, and they claim they are 
going to cancel out because they are losing money. 

One of the things that brought it to a head was we had an old 
building on Lake McDonald, the Lake McDonald Hotel, which came 
with the property. They wanted us to rebuild the hotel at a cost of 
about a million dollars. We figured they should build a new building 
or replace it themselves, as they did on the other side. They feel we 
should rebuild the building and we do not think we should. We have 
not asked for the funds. They are not satisfied and they have notified 
the Secretary that they are going to cancel their contract and withdraw 
from the operation within 2 years and asked us to look for a new 
operator to come in. 

Mr, Jensen. That is one of your problems. 
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REVENUES FROM CONCESSIONS 


What was the revenue derived from concessions in fiscal 1958? 
Mr. Wrrrn. In fiscal 1958 we took in $467,624. We estimate for 
1959 it will be $500,000. It will run about the same. 

















PARK AREA MANAGEMENT PROBLEM 


Mr. Jensen. How many people visited the parks in 1958 ? 
Mr. Wirru. Approximately 60 million people. 

Mr. Jensen. You anticipate there will be more in 1959? 

Mr. Wirru. We are going through a cycle. On travel you get this 
kind of a gradual thing. 

Mr. Jensen. Up and down? 

Mr. Wirrn. This is a low. It is always up in the long run, but 
you get a leveling off and up again. According to our figures, we ar 
in the valley at the present time. I have a chart which shows the 
increases by years. It increases 5 million 1 year and down to 1 million 
another year. It is hard to predict. I will say this, Mr. Jensen: that 
while our travel this past year was not a big increase, we had a 12-per- 
cent increase in camping. It exploded right in our faces. We are 
putting more money into camping to take care of that impact. 

Mr. JENSEN. Trailer camps? 

Mr. Wirrn. Trailer camps and tent camps. You would be sur. 
prised at the number of people who are tenting. There are these new 
Dacron and aluminum materials, for instance, “which make tent camp- 
ing very light and not too expensive, and they last a long time. There 
has been a big surge in that field. 

Mr. JENSEN. W hen that condition arises, you have a sanitary condi- 
tion to take care of, also. 

Mr. Wirtn. The sanitary condition is the one that worries us, per- 
haps, more than anything else. 

Mr. Jensen. How do you handle it? Here you have an influx into 
a park of possibly a couple thousand more campers than you expected, 
like Yellowstone. How do you handle the sanitary problem ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Jensen, I am not so sure we are handling it prop- 
erly. We do the best we can until additional sanitary facilities are 
constructed. We put in temporary “Chick Sales.” “It takes more 
man-hours to manage and check on sanitation of the “Chick Sale” type 
of sanitary facilities than the regular facilities. 

Mr. JeENsEN. You have to furnish water and power ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, most of those campgrounds are without power, 
except where the trailers are. To have a trailer come into our camp- 
ground is bad because they have sanitary facilities in their trailers 
and we have to have them plug them up and not use them. The camp- 
ing demand has increased better than 12 percent. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am glad to hear that because, generally speaking, 
it is people with families that go there and spend a couple weeks 
vacation with their children—folks that cannot afford to hire other 
facilities. It encourages people to come to the parks with their chil- 
dren, which is good. Their children are with them, and they get 4 
taste of wonderful outdoors and see the sights. Any time you can 
take your children with you and spend a couple weeks with them, it is 
good for America over the long pull. 
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As you know, this committee for a number of years urged more 
camping sites. 

Mr. Wirtn. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. You have done a very good job in furnishing those 
camping sites. 

Mr. Wirtn. We are still behind. 

Mr. Jensen. The job still continues to be a problem. 

Mr. Wirtn. What really happened in camping this past year was 
an explosion rather than an increase. 


ADMISSION FEES 


Mr. JensEN. Have you changed the admission fees to any degree 4 

Mr. Wirru. No, we have not. There is a revision before the De- 
partment now but that is more of an adjustment rather than any 
great increase in fees. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have a charge for camping space? 

Mr. Wirru. No, sir, we do not charge for camping. We do make 
a charge for stays in the trailer courts. We are now in the process of 
working out a policy on that, of leasing our trailer courts to the con- 
cessionaire and he will charge for sanitation, water, and for the main- 
tenance and upkeep, and power and everything else the trailers use. 

We do that for this reason. On a concession basis, he does take care 
of the responsibility and management of the area. We do not have to 
do it. Furthermore, he pays us for the electricity. If we collect the 
fee for it, we have to put that in “miscellaneous receipts” and come 
back to ask you for money to pay the electric bill. We think it ought 
to be self-sustaining, which is why we try to do it that way. Tent 
amping is a facility. The law provides that tenting shall be free. 

Mr. JenseN. I was wondering if there was any fringe charges. 

Mr. Wirru. Only for services. The campgrounds are not pr ovided 
with showers. We have just toilet facilities for regular campers. 
They go to the central washhouse for a shower and pay a quarter. It 
is expensive and hard to keep up and, if you have a concentration of it, 
instead of having it in every building g, you must have a caretaker to 
see that it is kept clean and sanitary. 

Mr, Jensen. Do you have any problems right now where this com- 
mittee could be of service to help you straighten out? You know, 
when you have a sympathetic committee, we have a lot of agency heads 
who will bring us their problems, and there are times when we can 
help you solve some probiems by writing a little language in the report. 

Mr. Wirrn. I started my remarks, Mr. Jensen, by saying I felt this 
committee was ee in partnership with us in getting Mission 66 
started. We would never have gotten it if we had not talked to you 
as we are doing today. As you suggest, we laid the whole thing on 
the table and explained what we proposed to do. We are anxious to 
do what the committee and the Congress wants us to do in carrying 
out this program. We believe strongly in it. We seek your help and 
assistance. If you ask me what you can do for us, I would say give us 
the full appropriation we are asking for. 

Mr. Jensen. I was afraid that was coming. 

Mr. Wirrn. I donot want to avoid a direct answer. 
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EFFECT OF INFLATION 





Mr. Jensen. I hope you appreciate the position in which Members 
of Congress, especially members of this committee, are in at the present 
time. We are trying to hold the line, we hope we can keep inflation 
from being brought upon us. Should a rank inflation be brought upon 
this Nation, then lam sure you recognize the fact that the Park Service 
will be in a bad fix because that would be one of the first agencies of 
Government that would be curtailed to a very great degree in appro- 
priated funds. 

Mr. Wirrn. We have gone through that experience. 

Mr. Jensen. Some who are more conscious than others of the tax 
dollar would raise a great hue and cry—quit spending money for these 
parks, let the people go in there and use the facilities as they are. Do 
not spend any more money for additional accommodations. I think 
the Park Service would possibly be the first to suffer. 

We are going to have to ask you, as we do other agencies of Govern- 
ment, to cooperate with us to find ways and means to save money where 
it will hurt the least or not hurt at all. That is what Mr. Kirwan was 
talking about. I want you to know I agree with him perfectly. We 
want to do everything we can afford todo. Certainly we do not want 
to hurt the parks. They are wonderful. But we have a job to do, 
Mr. Wirth. 

Mr. Wirtn. I realize that. I want you to know we appreciate that 
and realize the problems the committee has. I realize the National 
Park Service is just a small part of this U.S. Government. There are 
other duties to be done by other agencies and they all have to be 
considered. 

I do want to say that we have tried our best to take those matters 
into consideration. There are several things we are doing that I think 
will help us certainly in time of stress. We are making a tremendous 
drive now or getting started on a drive on this. One thing that gives 
me as much concern as anything else, is having gone through the 
reduction in funds during World War II when we were down to just 
about $5 million a year, which is just about the least we can get along 
with, we have a lot of very wonderful historic objects and if we do not 
get money constantly to maintain and protect those, they deteriorate. 
There are diaries and paintings and old relics. We are trying to 
build up a national park trust fund, which was authorized by Con- 
gress, and get a considerable amount of money in it so the revenues 
will allow us to maintain properly those things in case of lack of appro 
priation or need of the money for other purposes. We were also 
trying to build in the thirties with the CCC, which was a wonderful 
program. We did a lot of things with raw materials that we got 
right out of the woods. They deteriorated quite rapidly. A lot of 
them lasted quite a while. It was a wonderful program, I think one 
of the nicest things I have been associated with. 

We are trying to build now a stronger and on a more permanent 
basis so that what we do will last a long time. In other words, we 
are trying to put in solid things that will not deteriorate and the 
maintenance of which will be at a minimum. Sometimes those things 
might cost a little bit more to start with, but I think in the long run you 
are way ahead. It is things like that that we are giving consideration 
to and trying to handle. 
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Mr. JensEN. That is all very wonderful if we can afford it. But 
under present conditions I do not see how we can afford it all. Your 
request this year is $47 mililon. 

Mr. Wirru. It is less than last year. 


ADDITION AL PERSON NEL 


Mr. Jensen. Are you asking for any additional personnel ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes, we have taken a decrease in construction and asked 
for an increase in management, protection and rehabilitation, to 
maintain what we have in better shape. 

There are two things which are important as we see it. First is 
protection and, second, by proper maintenance and upkeep, it will last 
much longer than if we do not maintain it properly. If a building 
requires paint every 2 or 3 years, it ought to be painted if the material 
is going to hold up, especially with some of the winters some of this 
property goes through. 

The same way with checking on our drainage and sanitation sys- 
tems. If it once starts breaking down, it goes rapidly. If you can 
keep right on top of it and get the small things done. It is like the man 
says, if you want to keep a meadow open, it 1s much easier to do it 
with the clippers than to have the axe come around later. That is 
what we are trying to do with our maintenance problems. This year 
we have cut down on construction and put some of the savings on that 
into management and protection and maintenance and rehabilitation 
inorder to build our foundation. 

Mr. Jensen. How many additional people are you requesting for 
fiscal 1960 ? 

Mr. Wirtu. The net total is 147 employees. We are asking for a 
total increase of 234 positions under management and protection, 
maintenance and rehabilitation, and general administrative expenses, 
with an offsetting reduction of 87 under construction. 

You understand our construction program lives on construction 
money, [ mean our personnel are paid out of construction funds. 
When we cut that down, we cut off personnel. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, we had been hoping that we could get a 
reduction in personnel in every agency of Government. We had sort 
of been aiming at a 10 percent reduction in personnel overall, pos: 
sibly not taking 10 percent reduction in the Park Service because 
each year you have greater responsibilities with more people visiting 
the parks. I was certainly hoping you could hold the personnel 
where it has been at least. You do not think you can do that? 

Mr. Wirru. We have been building these new facilities, and they 
are now in use and we have to manage and maintain them. I do 
hotsee how we can reduce. 

Mr. Jensen. By the way, I have asked our new member, the fine 
and able gentleman from Wyoming, Keith Thomson, a member of 
this committee, to sort of take over this Park Service duty on this 
side of the committee. 

Keith Thomson has many parks in his district. He is well versed 
on the problems of the parks and takes a great interest in parks. He 
8 in position, I feel, to be of service not only to this committee but 
0 you, Mr. Wirth, in a greater degree than I might be. 





Of course, I am going to be on the job on the committee because I 
have taken a great interest in the parks, but I felt since Mr. Thomson 
represents the great State of Wyoming, where there are so many 
parks, that he should be delegated by me to pay special attention so 
far as the duties of this side of the committee are concerned to the 
Park Service. So you will have plenty to do with Keith Thomson 
from now on. 

Mr. Wirtn. We have worked with Keith before. We can get 
along wonderfully well together. We are very glad to do it, sir. I 
do not have to urge it, but I am sure you will not lose your interest 
in the parks either. 

Mr. Jensen. No, indeed. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tomson. I am sure Mr. Jensen will not lose his interest in 
the Park Service. He has been of great assistance in getting a sound 
park program. I welcome the burden, appreciate the confidence and 
hope I can be helpful in getting a realistic program. 


GLEN CANYON PROJECT 


Mr. Tuomson. In connection with the information I asked on the 
Glen Canyon project, I would like to have that apply to roads and 
trails, buildings, maintenance, construction, and so forth. 

I have a little difficulty in understanding why, when we don’t 
have any buildings, utilities, and other facilities there is $21,000 in 
here for maintenance of them. It must be some we found there or 
condemned. e 

Mr. Wirtn. We have taken over certain facilities that are there 
on the property. We may get them from Reclamation or others dur- 
ing the construction period. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW AREAS 


Mr. Tuomson. Now then, with regard to these new projects that 
the chairman referred to, in the past 2 years as to those that have 
been newly authorized that are in this report, have there been any 
that the Department has not reported favorably upon and supported 
in their testimony before the Interior legislative committee / 

Mr. Wirrn. You were on that committee. I think we asked fora 
holdup on the Horseshoe Bend project and the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee decided to go ahead with it. Also I think on the 
Pea Ridge project we reported adversely on it. It went through 
the committee and was signed. 

Mr. Scoren. Booker T. Washington, but that is not new this year. 

Mr. Wirtu. That is right. Booker T. Washington also. We felt 
a memorial down at the university would be more in keeping with the 
event than the homesite, the cabin of Booker T. Washington. There 
is only the site. 

Mr. THomson. Is there any official order out by the Park Service 
to their regions and area offices not to agitate for new areas or the 
expansion of existing areas? 

Mr. Wirru. There is no order because I don’t think there is any 
necessity. I don’t know of any place where they have done that. 
We have made investigations of proposed areas when requested, but 
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there is no campaign or propaganda on the part of the Park Service 
to establish new areas. We don’t go out and promote areas of that 
kind. 

Mr. THomson. Do the people in the areas and regions know that? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. A lot of this comes before, I believe it is called the 
National Parks Planning Commission. 

Mr. Wirrn. It comes before the Advisory Board and the Secretary 
which is authorized under the act of 1935. 

Mr. Tuomson. Are there any people from the Park Service on that 
Advisory Board ? 

Mr. Wirtu. No, sir. They are all people that serve without com- 
pensation. They come from various sections of the country. There 
are two appointed each year. It is an overlapping board of nine 
members. 

ELK HERD IN YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Mr. Tuomson. I am sure the Park Service is familiar with the fact 
there was created the Bureau of Fish and Wildlife, to which sub- 
stantial appropriations were made to build up the wildlife and fishing 
opportunities in the country. In connection with game management 
there is something that has been disturbing to me over the past couple 
of years. I have had a lot of correspondence with the Department and 
did not by any means bring all of it with me but could you tell me 
what would be the objection from the standpoint of the policies of 
the Park Service to feeding the elk herd that gets into Yellowstone 
Park during the winter months? I forget the name of the river that 
runs through there. 

Mr. Wirrn. You mean the north Yellowstone herd, Gallatin? 

Mr. Tuomson. There is a principal stream that runs from the west 
side and runs east and down through there. 

Mr. Scoren. Lamar River. 

Mr. Wirru. What happens, Congressman, there are two herds of 
elk, one to the north and one to the south. One goes down to Teton, 
but they both range up in the far country in the summertime. They 
split and one goes north and one goes south. The question of the 
size of the herd for Yellowstone, the north herd, is the one that you 
are referring to and the range or the grass is available to them and 
that is the reason for the reduction. The study on the grasses and 
the problem was made by the Fish and Wildlife Service by reimburse- 
ment. We use them as technical advisers on all those biotic prob- 
lems. They gave us a formula for reduction of the herd in order to 
meet the range conditions, both summer and winter. 

Mr. Tuomson. That still is not answering the question. Would 
there be any objection on the policy level of the Park Service, in the 
manner in which you administer parks to feeding those animals there 
on the Lamar River during the winter season? One arm of the Gov- 
ernment is feeding them at the National Elk Refuge and on the other 
land we have another arm of the Government up here in Yellow- 
stone Park slaughtering them. Is there something of a policy ? 

Mr. Wirt. Yes. We would be opposed to that. We would like to 
have the Northern Yellowstone elk herd adjusted to its range, 
whereas the southern elk herd, which is controlled by the State of 
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Wyoming is a hunting herd, that is to say they rely on reduction by 
hunters and then they corral them in one place near Jackson and feed 
them in order to keep them from going out over the farmland and 
destroying farms. We are, by the way, furnishing the hay; that is, 
furnishing the land on which the hay grows for the southern herd, 

Mr. Tuomson. This, I think, is a matter of national interest because 
that is the principal elk herd in the United States and people come from 
all over the country and foreign countries to hunt it. Now then, I 
thought that was probably the basis for it, that this idea developed in 
the park. Let animals seek their natural habitat here. I remember 
you quit feeding the buffalos. There is that big buffalo ranch capable 
of feeding a thousand buffalo in Lamar V alley ‘where for merly buffalo 
were fed. What bothers me is this: That is not the natural habitat of 
the elk. It was a plains animal and man drove him up into this area, 
You cannot preserve him in that area. If we are going to follow the 
recently expressed policy let us run him out of that area because once 
there were not any elk particularly in the winter in the Yellowstone 
Park. We have an unnatural situation right off. The same thing is 
true of buifalo. 

Mr. Wirru. I will let Mr. Scoyen answer that because he comes from 
Yellowstone. In fact, he was born in Yellowstone and has been in the 
Park Service ever since he was able to work. He was chief ranger 
there. TI am sure he can give you all the details on that. 

Mr. Scoyen. I might mention for the Congressman that Yellow- 
stone made a very extensive experiment in feeding elk. They fed them 
for years there and found out very definitely that that was not the 
answer. I don’t want to throw any reflections, say, on the WPA, but 
this is just quoting something: That actually what happens when you 
start to feed elk like that, they lose all interest in working for them- 
selves. I have personally fed elk and they will come out. to the feed 
grounds and eat the hay you throw out for them. Then they will 
go and lie down and stay there until you bring the next load of hay. 
I think there has been enough experiments in Yellowstone to show that 
that positively is not the solution for the problem in Yellowstone, the 
feeding of elk, because in one winter down in Gardner, Mont., I 
worked on a h: av-feeding crew that hauled over 900 dead elk off that 
feeding ground down there. They just lay there and die. 

Mr. Tuomson. I am not going to labor this, in deference to the 
time of the other members of the committee and the schedule of the 
committee. We do feed them successfully in cooperation with the 
Federal Government in Jackson, but in connection with this then 
I come to No, 2. This is a serious proposition. Through tagging, 
and so forth, we learned some things too, but in connec tion with that, 
this slaughter program is to be considered. There have been a lot 
of different views expressed about that. I am going to tell you what 
I have done. I told my people, or the people that are interested in 
Mont: ma, Wyoming, and across the Nation, I am going to send some- 
body in their to photogranh what goes on, a member of my staff. 

Mr. Wirru. Weare glad to have him. 
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Mr. Troomson. As I see it and the way it is reported to me, what 
goes on there is that in the months when the elk get down on the 
river, January, F = uary, March, this so-called ranger crew will not 
get out of their cars to even walk up the ridge or anything. They 
just run up and oil that river in a meat wagon, or Jeep, and shoot 
them and a little while later a io crew comes around. Then 
they have a butcher operation. I don’t think the actor of the 
Nation will look favorably on that if it does go on. I do not want to 
take more time on this. 

I wish you would give some thought to this if you have to make a 
kill: To making it in the fall months, before hunting season; drive 
those elk out of there and let some of these sportsmen have a chance 
on a sporting proposition, or some other approach. The other thing 
is, we are very apprehensive about the real size of the herd. It is 
estimated at from 12,000 to 15,000 animals by your people now and 
they want to bring it down to 9,000. There is good reason to believe 
on the part of some of our people that it is only 6,000 right now. I 
would ask you to check your counts. It is a very diffic ult problem, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I do not want to take the time of the committee. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is all right. You go ahead. That is out in your 
State where you know something about it. 

Mr. Tomson. It is of national interest. 

A couple of days ago there was this Sports Fisheries and Wildlife 
Unit up here asking for hundreds of thousands of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money to create some refuges, and so forth, to build up 
something that we are destroying, the largest elk herd, we think, or 
at least not helping it. I realize it is a difficult problem. 

I will not take more time. I hope we will look into it. I want to 
discuss a little more in detail with Mr. Scoyen this possibility of feed- 
ing. We have a hay ranch that was used to feed the buffalo that is 
capable of producing a thousand tons of hay a year. It is there, un- 
used. I think that there are possibilities there. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. We will meet here again at 2 this after- 
noon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA STADIUM 


Mr. Kirwan. I want to go back just a little bit. I asked you a 
question this morning about the stadium concerning any Federal 
costs. I see now we are going to spend $3,400,000 for parking and 
everything. 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. I said this morning I did not want to give 
a false impression about the parking area. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am surprised at this Federal cost. We went into 
this last session, the sponsors of the stadtium legislation said the 
project should not bea burden on the Federal taxpayers. 


36292 
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CONSTRUCTION 


1 





ens 


Program by activities: | | 
1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities 7 56 $21, 267, 704 $10, 120, 000 
2. Acquisition of: 
(a) Lands patie sete eS ade ae : , 508, 995 1, 495, 632 | 3, 250, 000 
(b) Water rights _ ; attk Serdee 55, 861 204, 160 230, 000 
3. Parkways..-.-.---. ; ‘ . oe j 20, 236 | 16, BO4. |... sanncten 
4. Roads and trails : : See 13, 362 | 105, 822 |____- 


Total obligations . 20, 870, 019 23, 089, 209 | 13, 600, 000 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance brought forward : | 3, 589, 496 —3, 119, 477 —30, 268 
Unobligated balance carried forward __-- ec , 119, 477 30, 268 | 30, 268 


Appropriation (new obligational authority). nae 7,400,000 | 20, 000, 000 13, 600, 000 


Object Classification 


1958 actual 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 388 422 | 321 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions | 323 | 322 | 247 
Average number of all employees 429 510 353 
Number of employees at end of year 505 600 | 475 


Average GS grade and salary 7.6 $5, 500 $6, 118 
Average salary of ungraded positions ; $4, 303 | $4, 485 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $1, 358, 554 $2, 516, 300 | 
Positions other than permanent ; 1, 176, 341 1, 175, 000 | 
Other personal services 124, 823 129, 700 
Total personal services etd Ju 2, 659, 718 | 3, $21, 000 
Aca ...~- : oa 203, 967 | 250, 000 
Transportation of things. ._.........-- Soke ae me 56, 862 | 60, 000 
Communication services -| 36, 851 | 35, 000 
Rents and utility services | 87, 576 | 85, 000 
Printing and reproduction _. : } 37, 527 | 37, 500 | 
Other contractual services 3,055, 910 | 2, 970, 000 
Supplies and materials ; 643, 329 | 625, 000 
Equipment <= i ; ‘ 394, 379 390, 000 | 
Lands and structures : | 13, 564, 252 14, 600, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions y r 103, 282 | 190, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 1, 378 | 1, 500 | 
Taxes and assessments 24, 988 24, 209 


Total obligations. __ : ; eed ; 20, 870, 019 | 23, 089, 209 





Mr. Kirwan. Now moving on to construction, $18 million is re- 
quested for construction, a decrease of $6,400,000 from the 1959 
appropriation. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 94 through 98 of the justifications and the 
special table showing a breakdown by area and type of construction. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 
BROAD PURPOSE AND LONG-RANGE OBJECTIVE OF PROGRAM 


The purpose of this program is to provide for the construction of buildings, 
utilities, and other faciilties, except roads, trails, and parkways; the acquisition 
of privately owned lands within the parks: and the acquisition of water rights 
to serve the parks. The objective of the program is to equip adequately the areas 
administered with structures and facilities needed for the safety and enjoyment 
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of park visitors and for efficient administration, maintenance, and conservation ; 
to acquire all lands within the areas that are needed to carry out the purposes for 
which the areas were established ; and to acquire and establish such water rights 
as are needed to meet visitor and park operating requirements. An objective of 
Mission 66 is to prosecute these programs on the basis of providing adequate 
structures, facilities, lands, and water rights for the proper administration, 
maintenance, and conservation of the parks and to meet the needs of more than 
80 million visitors by 1966, the last year of the 10-year period. 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS DURING THE PAST YEAR 


During 1958 about $19,300,000 was obligated for the construction of camping, 
and picnicking facilities; public service and administrative units; utilities; 
employee housing; and miscellaneous items, such as grounds development, grad- 
ing and planting, retaining walls, boundary fences, museum exhibits, etc. Among 
accomplishments during 1958 were the completion of 11 new visitor centers and 
additions to 3 others; the provision of 1,462 additional campsites and rehabilita- 
tion or improvement of 885 existing Campsites; 44 additional comfort stations 
were provided ; 124 utility systems were completed and 144 employees quarters 
were completed. One of the major projects completed during 1958 consisted 
of the Canyon Village developments in Yellowstone National Park involving a 
new lodge, cabins, campgrounds, trailer court, visitor center and museum, store, 
service station, and other facilities. These facilities provided overnight accom- 
modations for nearly 4,000 persons and made it possible to raze old lodges and 
cabins which had long become outmoded and impaired the scenic values of the 
rim of the canyon on the Yellowstone River. This is an excellent example of 
coordination of developments on the part of the Federal Government and private 
capital. 

In addition, about $1,500,000 of appropriated and $300,000 of donated funds 
were obligated for the acquisition of lands and water rights. Some 25,495 acres 
of inholdings were acquired by purchase, donation, and exchange for addition to 
26 areas of the National Park System. Transfer of Federal lands added over 
250 acres to two areas. Approximately 160 options were approved for acquiring 
about 6,500 acres of land in 20 areas. Testimony concerning water use and 
needs in 21 Service areas in the Lower Colorado River Basin was presented in 
May 1958 in the Federal intervention in the suit between Arizona and California 
before the Supreme Court. Acquisition of the Saratoga Springs tract of 160 
acres and appurtenant springs and water rights at Death Valley National 
Monument, and of private interests, including wells and springs on about 25,000 
acres in Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument was completed after several 
years of effort to identify owners and define interests. 


PROGRAM CHANGES 


Because of increased costs and other factors beyond the control of the Service, 
some reprograming of funds has been necessary. For example, in considering 
the 1959 supplemental appropriation bill, the conferees stated that the $100,000 
proposed for acquiring lands in connection with the Civil War Centennial Cele- 
bration be made available from existing funds. There was a similar provision 
with respect to $100,000 required for development of facilities at the Interna- 
tional Peace Garden, N. Dak. Damages caused by fire, flood, storm, or other un- 
avoidable causes have been comparatively inexpensive this year to date, with the 
exception of the hurricane and storm damage at Cape Hatteras National Seashore 
Recreation Area. Severe damage was caused in this area by Hurricane Helene 
in September 1958 followed by subsequent storms in October, November, and 
December. Damage to shorelines of the islands comprising the area has been 
so extensive as to warrant a survey by an imminent authority in the field of shore 
protection to determine what preventive and corrective measures should be taken. 
Emergency measures required to protect or prevent further loss of human life 
and Government property have been and are being taken within the amount of 
funds currently available. 


OBJECTIVES AND PROGRAM FOR BUDGET YEAR 


The 1960 budget provides for constructing facilities for park purposes and 
visitor use which are of the very highest priority throughout the Service; some 
acceleration in the land acquisition program giving first priority to lands that 
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stand in the way of developments and those on which private developments are 
contemplated which would be adverse to public use and enjoyment of the parks; 
and for some acceleration in the acquisition and establishment of water rights 
program. 

The program for the budget year contemplates obligating $10,120,000 for the 
construction of 213 projects affecting 50 parks located in 29 States and Terri- 
tories; $1,250,000 for acquisition of lands in two Civil War areas to make them 
ready for the Centennial Celebration beginning in 1961; $250,000 for lands at 
Independence National Historical Park, Pa., pursuant to the act of August 27, 
1958 (72 Stat. 861) ; $1,750,000 for lands of high priority within the other parks; 
and $230,000 for acquisition and/or establishment of 48 water rights for 42 
Service areas, and drilling test wells and operation of gaging stations. 


PRONE NN i os nr etic ig ea coc ea clans sede Lede ait $20, 000, 000 
Rimanieated DRIANCS [HOD DIOL FORTS on ope ik ee mtn eid is ee icin nes 3, 119, 477 

















Terai evnuable for obligation... Ws... nicdenasncu swan 23, 119, 477 















Decreases : 








Buildings, utilities, and other facilities___...__.__._._.___-_____ 21, 267, 704 
Acquisition..of jands and water righte..... 0... -...iic- 1, 730, 060 
a a edt di chad onesie esa esi aia 15, 891 
SUA RINE ARMOR in 5 octal thst den cneeat edna ne bbe 105, 822 














a a rl a pia ae -otbesk ideas 23, 119, 477 


Increases: 


Buildings, utilities, and other facilities_......_._____________ 10, 120, 000 
Acquisition of lands and water rights___-._...-..___-----~- 3, 510, 268 




















inten? Avnsole fOr MDG MIOR 6 oni denn b dns mew emacs 13, 630, 268 
Less: Unobligated balance from prior years __._.----_------~-~ 30, 268 
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Analysis by activities 


Fiscal year 1960 


Amount | _ | | ie 
Activity available, |Unobligated| | | Total avail- 





1959 balance | Budget | Estimated | able 1960 
from prior estimate total compared to 
years available | total avail- 


able 1959 






















1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities _'$21, 267,704 |__- $10, 120,000 |$10, 120,000 | —$11, 147, 704 
2. Acquisition of lands and water rights_! 1,730, 060 $30, 268 3, 480,000 | 3,510,268 | +1, 780,208 
3. Parkways 15, 89! } —15, 801 
4. Roads and trails_- | 105, 822 | —105, 822 

Total. 23, 119, 477 | 30, 268 | 13, 600, 000 | 13, 630, 268 | —9, 489, 208 


Buriprnes, UTiuiries AND OTHER FACILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Turning to “Buildings, utilities and other facilities,” 
please place in the record pages 99 through 101 of the justifications 
and the special table showing a breakdown by area and type of 
construction. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 









1. BUILDINGS, UTILITIES AND OTHER FACILITIES 
The estimate of $10,120,000 is a decrease of $11,147,704 under the amount 
available for 1959. 

Need for funds.—1960 represents the fourth year of the long-range Mission 66 
program. If funds are appropriated in the amount of the budget estimate, a 
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total of about $59 million will have heen provided since the beginning of 1957 
toward a total estimate of about $230 million currently planned for the 10-year 
period. This would be an average of about $15 million appropriated a year 
beginning with the 1957 fiscal year. Increased construction costs, the addition of 
new parks to developed, and the addition of other development responsibilities not 
included in the original Mission 66 program have increased the Mission 66 fund re- 
quirements for this program. Mission 66 construction costs were based upon cost 
levels as of July 1, 1955. Since that time, costs have increased approximately 
18 percent. They have increased an average of 5 percent a year through 1958, 
and 1959 to date shows an increase of approximately 2.1 percent. In addition 
to increased costs, it is estimated that approximately $75 million will be 
required to carry out construction responsibilities net contemplated by the 
Mission 66 program, but for which partial provision must be made. No provision 
was made in the Mission 66 program for developments for such areas as 
Independence National Historical Park in Philadelphia, Pa.; the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial in St. Louis, Mo.; the development of the Inter- 
national Peace Garden in North Dakota, ete. Special legislation was pending 
before the Congress with respect to many projects when the Mission 66 program 
was initiated, and for that reason no plans were made for including those 
project costs within the Mission 66 program. 

Notwithstanding the strides made in 1957 and 1958, the first 2 years of the 
Mission 66 program, and the progress possible with 1959 funds, development 
of public service facilities is still far short of meeting needs on a service- 
wide basis. The rate of increase in population is now breaking all previous 
records. The numbers of visitors to the parks are continuing at a very high 
level, with increases expected each succeeding year of the foreseeable future. 
Accommodations and services for these people are a prerequisite to preserving 
the parks for future generations. 

All of the funds included in the estimate are for going programs. 

Plan of work.—The program contemplates continuing with construction of 
physical facilities in the parks (except roads, and parkways) to meet current 
administrative and visitor needs and to provide for handling over 80 million 
visitors by 1966. The type of facilities proposed for construction within the 
amount of the estimate for this activity is as follows: 





CRISIS ANG Dienisk iis TAC ON i ccnctenienddnnsciemabceneate 2, 742, 200 
Public service and administrative units..........................- 3, 201, 900 
NR i oS ae a ed a a ae ee iviinkaticy abet eames 1, 878, 000 
RN ONES RRO on acias seer en ll ch plang eatin as tina cca aaa 838, 200 
RAR a a ee ae 1, 459, 700 

OOM cana cs acs saree Gas gs ected ds bon ciniaedbe aed 10, 120, 000 


The 1960 construction program is designed to serve the visitors to the best 
advantage, taking into consideration the changing patterns of public use. For 
instance, camping is still increasing in popularity as is evidenced by an increase 
of 10 percent over last year. In an attempt to cope with this popularity, 
$2,742,200, or more than 27 percent, of the $10,120,000 is programed for camp- 
ing and picnicking facilities. This is exclusive of the amount programed for 
roads and trails to serve campgrounds and picnic areas. Estimates for camp- 
ing and picnicking facilities include all other items, such as site development; 
water, sewer, and power systems; tables, fireplaces, and garbage receptacles ; 
comfort stations; and shelters. 

The $3,201,900 programed for public service and administrative units will 
provide facilities which give direct service to the visitor and all units essential 
to proper administration, such as visitor centers, museums, wayside exhibits, 
contact stations, comfort stations (except those located in campgrounds), 
administration buildings, checking stations, fire lookouts, utility buildings, and 
observation stations. Construction of these facilities will increase efficiency 
in park and monument operations by enlarging facilities constructed 20 or 
more years ago, when visitors numbered only a quarter of what they do today 
and the construction of new facilities in parks in which there have been no 
developments. 

The amount of $1,878,000 is programed for utilities which are to serve the 
above-mentioned public service and administrative units and to provide the 
hecessary services for new concessions developments or expansions. Utilities 
are programed only for those parks where commercial facilities are not avail- 
able or feasible. 
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The $838,200 included for employee housing will enable continuance of the 


program of providing satisfactory quarters for park personnel. The title “em- | 


ployee housing” refers to facilities for housing permanent and seasonal em- 
ployees, such as detached residences, duplex residences, apartments, motel-type 
multiple quarters, dormitories, and bunkhouses. 

The miscellaneous item of $1,459,700 includes items, such as entrance motifs, 
fences, docks, signs, seats, memorials, grading and seeding and planting for 
the public service and administrative units and employee housing included in 
the program. Fencing is necessary for our utility areas to protect Government 
equipment, and boundary fencing of some of the western areas is necessary to 
eliminate livestock trespass and prevent overgrazing. 

The plans, estimates, and supervision for the construction are carried out 
by professional employees of the Service. The major portion of the construe. 
tion will be performed under contract with some minor projects being accom- 
plished with day-labor forces employed by the Service. 


BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES PROGRAM, 1960 Fiscal. YEAR 
[Based on Bureau of the Budget allowances] 


Summary 
Region 1 $1, 298, 900 
Region TSO, 200 
Region 475, 000 
Region 806, 500 
Region B59, 600 
enennnnn a IRMORRIE ES 2 oS Sh 2 eee eo ae ri 004, 800 
Exhibits and audiovisual installations ieee 200, 000 
Rehabilitation of historic structures_______ = ey BeLipyeres A7h 1A) + 200, 000 
Utilities for concessionaires’ facilities____- 200, 000 
Advance planning ‘ one 500, 000 


_ 10, 120, 000 


REGION 1 


Total amount 
Cape Hatteras NSRA (N.C.), Park General, sand fixation, M—6 (por- 


$1.00, 000 
Everglades National Park (Fla.),° Fl amingo, relocate water lines 
NaN ARSON Co GA crores oo om vee eg ee ae 19, 400 
Fort Donelson Nutional Military Park (Tenn.) : 
Visitor center completion, B-7-2____.__________- ee rene 61, 400 
Grading, seeding, and planting, visitor center, M—16—1_____- 15, 300 
Utilities (sewage, U-6-2; water), visitor center 22, 200 
Fort Frederica National Monument (Ga.), interpretive dev elopments, 
M-19 (complete) 22, 900 
Fort Pulaski National Monument (Ga.) : 
Repairs to brick masonry, B-21-1 (portion) ______________ 15, 000 
Replace fort power cable and rehabilitate fort power system_ 25, 000 
Provide heat and ventilation at casements, M—16-3 (portion) 50, 800 
Excavate and remove accumulated deposits in moat, M—29_____ 11, 100 
Replace portecullis and electrify drawbridge assembly, M—30_____ 8, 000 
Telephone line to fort, U-12-1________________. Bo. * 1, 9) 
Improvements to utilities, U-9—4 (portion) Be 5, 800 
Preparation of office space_____.______________ out voy 11, 800 
Gas and oil storage, B-18-2___________ eet ee ase F 5, 100 
Repairs, old brick lighthouse, B-28 een 2, 600 
Improvements to drainage system, U-2-6 (portion) 12, 000 
Removal of structure No. 22, Navy lift dock_ 11, 8% 
Forts George and Greene, archeological investigations, M- 4 SS ee eae 1, 600 
Picnic facilities, M-34 poets 2, 0M 
Restore demilune and battery h: imbright, M-31_- 2 Ee 5, 800 
Fort Sumter National Monument (S8.C.) : 
Museum room, historian’s office, and utility room, B-2 120, 700 
Preparation and installation of ew including construction of 


38, 200 
Comfort station, B- 1- ~ ‘ah 11. 800 


Superintendent’s office at Fort Sumter, B—4 10, 800 


Gres 
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REGION 1—continued 


Fort Sumter National Monument (S.C.)—Continued Total amount 
Power transmitting line, U-4 $55, 000 
Secondary electric system, U-2 30, 000 
Repoint brick walls throughout fort, M-13 (complete) 6, 900 
Maintenanceman’s office, battery huger, lat level, B-6 3, 500 
Rehabilitate fort’s foundation apron, M-17 (complete) 11, 200 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park (N.C.): 

Deep Creek campground development : 
Construct comfort stations (3), B-164—1 30, 000 
Construct water system, U-169 36, 500 
Construct sewer system, U-170 : 47, 100 
Construct shelter, B—201 16, 900 
Construct table and bench combinations, M—160 8, 200 
Grounds improvements, | M-161 3, 800 
Campfire circle, M—151- 1, 900 
Garbage disposal, cans and oon a (40) U-100 600 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park (Tenn.) : 
Elkmont area: 
Construct comfort stations (3) campground, B-213__~------ 30, 000 
Construct water system, campground, U-185 29, 000 
Construct tables and benches, M—169 (portion) —- = 10, 000 
Construct garbage cans and racks 15, 100 
Construct employee residance (3-bedroom) and seasonal units 
CF), Sse min cmeanenud ce 48, 200 
Construct sewer and water systems, residence area, U-53-1_- 7, 400 
Construct sewer system, campground, U-186 17, 100 
Mammoth Cave National Park (Ky.), visitor center completion, con- 
struct heating and air-conditioning system (outside shaft and tunnel 
portion of project), B-109___- 26, 200 

Shenandoah National Park (Va.), entrance station, Thornton Gap, 

3-17 a oa . 17, 600 

Virgin Islands National Park (Virgin Islands) : 

Campground development-__-_ rain ; 50, 000 
Red Hook: 
Construct dock and dock house, utilities (portion) 100, 000 

Wright Brothers NMEM (N.C.) 

Visitor center and exhibits including utilities, furnishings, and 
gardening, seeding, planting (complete) 82, 800 
Grading, seeding, planting, flagpole, etc 15, 000 


Total for region 1 _. Fonts! See nlibs ae po i 1, 293, 900 


REGION 2 


Badlands National Monument (S. Dak.) : 
Boundary fence . = leakiaunes 27, 000 
Utility building, headquarters, B-Ol.....-. ck cone 34, 900 
Colorado National Mounment (Colo.) : 
Grand Junction entrance: 
Ranger residence and office, B—14—-3__ cs ahebien 30, 100 
Employee residence, 3 22 1 aa 20, 000 
Utility building, B—29- : 10, 000 
Entrance station, B—S—5______ ai 5, 800 
Water system, U-7-6 26, 200 
Sewer system, U-—10—4____~- scdeanatisacate = ae 17, 600 
Powerline (extend commerce ial line), U-27- aa Sd 8, 800 
Dinosaur National Monument (Utah) : 
Reliefing of fossils, M—1-6 (Por.)_~---___- ae : = 25, 000 
Water system improvements_-_-_ 25, 000 
Effigy Mounds National Monument (Iowa) : Site restoration, 
seeding, and planting headquarters area, M-3 10, 000 
Fort Laramie National Monument ( Wyo.) : 
Old Fort area: 
Utilities, water and power, U-1 (portion) ea 20, 000 
NN TIE REY II ciara cio cece mnawanee nn eset: 10, 000 
George Washington Carver National Monument (Mo.) : Site restora- 
tion, seeding and planting, M-5-1 10, 000 
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REGION 2—continued 


Glacier National Park (Mont.) : 
Headquarters: Total amount 
Add utility room to residences, Nos. 20 and 21, B-43 
Fine grading, seeding and planting, residential area 
Many Glacier: 
Chlorinator building and gas feed chlorinator for 
system 
Extension of water, sewer 
Comfort stations (6) 
Two Medicine: 
Water and sewer, reconstruction and extension 119, 30 
Apgar campground: 
Extension of water and sewer system 24, 7H) 
Picnic tables and fireplaces, loop 4, (46 units) 8, 100 
Comfort stations (2), loop 4 22, 30 
Avalanche: Reconstruct water intake structure, campground--_-__ 2, 000 
Rocky Mountain National Park (Colo.) : 
New water source, connect to reservoir, east side utility area___~_ 62, 40 
Entrance station, high drive, including utilities, B—126-—2 17, 60 
Thodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park (N. Dak.) : 
Locate, define, and identify historic structures remains, Elkhorn 
a a ie ns Lee asa hag ebsh aiaeined Ones 
South unit: 
Comfort station, ridgeline nature trail, B—22 
Seasonal employee housing, one 4-unit 
Grading, seeding, planting, etc. (Medora), M—2, (completion) — 
Fence wildlife enclosure 
Park general: 
Tables, campstoves, and garbage containers, M—22__________ 
Seeding and planting campgrounds__ 
Yellowstone National Park (Wyo.) : 
Mammoth area: 
Powerline extension to new residences, U-—134 
Seasonal employee housing (one 8-unit), B-3823 
Employee residences (10) B-244 
Washhouse, employee trailer court, B-330 
Rehabilitation of storehouse and storage facilities, B—108____ 
Utility extensions, residence area 
Madison Junction: 
Water, sewer, power, new developed campground and Govern- 
ment utility area, U-193 265, 000 
Campground facilities, tables, fireplaces, M-59 455, 000 
Comfort stations (6), B—202_____ 90, 000 
Fishing bridge 
Waterline replacement under fishing bridge, U-196 15, 000 
Watermain and fire hydrants, U-164 12, 000 
Powerline replacement, lake to fishing bridge, U—194 27, 100 
Old Faithful: Sewer spray field improvements, U-—143 4, 700 
Park General: 
Seasonal housing furniture, canyon, lake, mammoth, B-102__ 59, 000 
Campground facilities (portion), M—91 18, 500 
Range plots, south portion, M—-94__ 20, 000 


Total for region 2 ; 1, 780, 200 


REGION 3 


Big Bend National Park (Tex.): Water system extension, Chisos 
Basin, U-44-3 
Rio Grande: 
Campground extension, M-—20-3 
Comfort station, including fine grading, seeding, and plant- 
ing, B—90 
Water and sewer systems (portion ) 
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REGION 3—continued 


Canyon de Chelly National Monument (Ariz.) : Total amount 


Water supply and distribution system, U-9- 
Bewage disposal system, visitor center and residential area, 


fastateal Ge averns s National Park (N. Shox: ‘i 
Elevator safety improvements: Install intermediate brackets 
and counterweight rails, U-—48 
Chlorinator, purchase and install, I i ceria iret 
El Morro National Monument (N. Mex.) : 
Water supply and distribution system, visitor center, residen- 
tial and utilities areas, U-9-1_ 
Sewage disposal system: Septic tank, disposal field, lines, U-10-1 
Employee residences (2), B—4+-6, B-7-5___------.--------------- 
Fencing, grading, seeding, planting for 2 residences, M—11 
Fort Union National Monument (N. Mex.) : Cleanup of area and stabi- 
lization of buildings, B—4-1 
Grand Canyon National Park ( Ariz.) : 
South Rim: 
Comfort stations (5) campground, Mather area, B-139-1 
(completion ) - 
150 tables, fireplaces, campground, Mather area, M-66-1 
(completion ) 5s ic ees iaiotaascel ia tials bee mctapicatediatencnaies dik Na 


Gran oui ira National sianeeaiaal (N. poe 
Employee residences (2), 
Water supply and distribution systems, 
Sewage disposal system, residential and picnic area, U-9-1 
Great Sand Dunes National Monument (Colo.) : 
Visitor center, including exhibits, B—13-1 
Utility and equipment storage building, M—10-1 ; 
Extend water distribution system to visitor center, U-13 
Sewage disposal system for visitor center, U-14 
Lake Mead National Recreation Area (Ariz.) : 
Willow Beach: 
ert disposal system U- 
Campground development (80 sites) M-178-1 
Picnic ehelter, B12 2. as snc epee Ria ee enon 
Comfort stations (2), B—173___-. 
Remote lakeshore camping and sanitary facilities, outlying 
areas_ 
Lake Mead National Recreational Area (Nev.) : 
Echo Bay: 
Employee residences (2), B—-159 
Fine grading, seeding and planting__-____._..--_-_--------._- 
Mobile comfort station and portable sewage lift station, 
B- 
Campground development: Site development, 50 campsites, 
tables, fireplaces, irrigation ditches, planting, barriers, 
Dee ROBO ae hg ah recente 
Boulder Beach: 
Ranger shelters, Boulder Beach and Hemenway Harbor, 
B-167_ ii aa Ra sit hae 
Comfort station, picnic area, B-1: 31- lacie Adah: cesta 
Campground Development : 
Tables, fireplaces, tent site preparation, barriers, irrigation 
ditches, M-—159-3 
Comfort stations (2), 
Water distribution asnien m, U-5 
Sewage disposal system, U ~66-! 
Power distribution system, U-65- 
Water system improvement, C Be Cove 
Remote lakeshore camping and sanitary facilities, outlying area, 


$44, 100 


20, 300 
9, 900 
60, 000 
6, 300 
4, 300 


11, 800 
2, 100 


115, 100 
16, 700 
40, 000 

5, 000 


30, 300 


74, 000 


17, 900 
59, 300 


40, 000 
46, 100 
16, 100 


90, 000 
39, 200 
3, 900 
5, 000 


11, 800 
10, 100 

5, 000 
27, 100 


10, 000 


40, 000 
5, 200 


8, 000 


29, 400 


3, 000 
16, 00O 


21, 000 
27, 000 
16, 700 
6, 700 
6, 400 
58, 000 
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REGION 3—continued 


Mesa Verde National Park (Colo.) : J'otal amount 
Archeological survey, excavations, and ruins stabilization, Wether- 
hill Mesa, M-30___-_-__- 
Cliff Palace parking area: 
Comfort station, B-56 ee 
Extension of waterline, U-34___________-___-_- 
Construction of sewage disposal system, U-35___- = 10, 000 
Sun Temple Loop: 
Comfort station, B—53______-~-- : ee ores 14, 200 
Extension of waterline, U-27____- ve : 14, 000 
Construction of sewage disposal system, U-—28___~_~-- ae 10, 000 


Total for region 3__- ae : 1, 475, 000 


REGION 4 


Cabrillo National Monument (Calif.) : Reconstruction water system, 
U-1-2 
Fort Clatsop (NMEM) (Oreg.) : 
Employee residences (2) 
Utility building 
Remodeling and furnishing of fort replica 
Drilling well and construction of water system 
Sewage disposal system 
cr Eo bencece enna wen 
I I tt a een oodne 
Glacier Bay National Monument (Alaska) : 
Employee housing, Indian Point, near Juneau, Alaska 
Utilities for housing 
Hawaii National Park (T.H.): 
Employee residences (2), B-17-4, Haleakala 
Repair shop, B—S3-6, Kilauea 
Lassen Volcanic National Park (Calif.) : 
Summit Lake: 
Water and sewer improvement, U—-78—-2______----__-_------ 25, 000 
Comfort station, B-12-6 12, 400 
Mount McKinley National Park Alaska) : Reconstruction of utility 
nS 0 eeebeet.. RUNNIN OI oo in ie mc ncnmeaeeuaames 417, 000 
Mount Rainier National Park (Wash.) : 
Chanapecosh Campground : 
Site development (125 37, 500 
Comfort stations (5) 105, 000 
Sewer system 38, 600 
Campfire circle, M-58-1 31, 800 
Tables, fireplaces and garbage receptacles______-__-------- 35, 300 
Box Canyon: 
Water and sewer system, U-76 45, 300 
Comfort station, B-154 20, 600 
Tables, fireplaces, garbage receptacles (50 units) M-71_-- 9, 400 
Campground, tables, and fireplaces, M—66—3, park general 31, 500 
Sequoia and Kings Canyon National Parks (Calif.) : 
Grant Grove: 
Campfire circle, M-65—2 
Campground reconstruction, M—4, M-6 
Comfort stations (8), B—-22-3, B-31-3 
I a NE a ee 
Water and sewer systems reconstruction 
Big Stump Campground: 
Waterline, U-47-4 
Comfort station, B-147 
Lodgepole: Sewage disposal improvement, U-52 (PHS) 


S 


S83 S2ess 


— 
BSSS 


Sas 





00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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REGION 4—continued 


Yosemite National Park (Calif.) : Total amount 


Wawona: Replace waterline, Wawona Barn to A. E. Wood Camp- 
ground, U-107 
El Portal: 
Dump and cyclone fence, M—77 
Utilities and site preparation, trailer camp, M-78 
Comfort stations (2), trailer camp, B-158 
Clean up El Portal acq. area, M—79 
Mariposa Grove: Protection of big trees, M—74 
Tenaya Lake: Burnout type pit toilets, B-149-1 
Tuolumne: Sewer extension, lodge to campground 
Park general: Campground development 


Total for region 4___~_ 


REGION 5 


Acadia National Park (Maine) : 
Seawall campground development: 
Comfort stations (4), loop D, B-77 
Utilities to serve loop D (electric,water, sewer, telephone) __ 
Campsites, tables, and fireplaces, 125 units, loop D, M—78 
Campfire circle (400 seata), M—-Tl.-.. cadeiodi veil 
© & O. Canal National Historic Park (Md.): Clearing, grubbing, 
BS 5. che ask aise ceed wits eee id cent oi eee cede cege renee bleeds 
Gettysburg National Military Park (Pa.) : 
Grounds development, visitor center, M—50 
Construct terraces, walls, and covered passageways, cyclorama 
building and visitor center building, M-51 
Harpers Ferry National Monument (W. Va.) : 
Rehabilitation and stabilization, historic structures, B—16, B—18_-_ 
Water and sewer system, downtown, U-1 (PHS) 
Home of Franklin Delano Roosevelt National Historic Site (N.Y.): 
Water system, U-3-1 (PHS) 
Independence National Historic Park (Pa.) : 
Landscape development, area A (portion) 
Rehabilitation and reconstruction Walnut St. buildings (3d to 
4th St.), B-8-1, B-9-1, B—10, B—11, B—26-1 (portion) 
Rehabilitate and restore buildings Nos. 1, 1—A, 1—-B, 2, and 3 
(Independence Square), B—-101-—1 (portion) 
Saratoga National Historic Park (N.Y.) : 
wisitor Getiter Gnd exhibite,’ B-S-S....... 2s cesar 
Employee residence (3) and garages, B—9-5, B-10-5, B- 17, B-18, 
B-13-2, B-14-1 
Utilities, developed areas (completion), U-3- 
U-19 
Rehabilitate and restore Schulyer House, B—15-1 (completion) —- 
Statue of Liberty National Monument (N.Y.): Dredge channel and 
basin, M—53-2 
Vanderbilt National Historie Site (N.Y.) : Extend water system, U-1 


Total for region 5 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 
District of Columbia : 
Park operations building, B-82 (portion) 
Mechanical maintenance shops and museum laboratory B-192 
(completion) _~--_----- nde tok ah slice Schahpn phat delta chip caceta tas en sn eed oe 
Rock Creek Park nature center (completion) 
Anacostia Park: 
Golf concession building 
Utilities, golf concession building 


Total for National Capital Parks 


59, 700 
45, 100 
12, 000 
14, 700 
100, 000 
25, 000 
117, 600 


100, 300 
59, 300 


27, 800 
120, 400 
838, 600 
124, 400 
218, 800 

60, 000 


70, 200 
35, 000 


123, 500 
7, 200 


1, 659, 600 
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EXPANSION OF MISSION 66 


Mr. Kirwin. The total cost of Mission 66 developments through 
1966 was estimated in December 1956, as $583,657,000. The estimate 
as of December 1957 raised this to $618,700,000, The latest estimate 
is $646,453,000, or an increase of $62,796,000 over the original figure 
given the committee. ; 

I am concerned that the cost, through amendments and the addition 
of new items, is getting beyond reason. 

Knowing the budgetary situation, are you concerned about the con- 
stant expansion of the original program / 

Mr. WirTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are concerned about it? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. And I donot blame you. You have the responsibility 
when it is left in your lap. 


COST OF COMFORT STATIONS 


Based upon my trip this fall to the parks, I am concerned about the 
high costs of construction. 

For example, there are 61 comfort stations planned for 1960 ata 
cost of $844,000. That is an average of about $12,800. I saw some 
that cost $11,000 out West and I just do not understand why it takes 
all that money. There are no Jand costs and that price excludes utili- 
ties and walks and so on. 

Have you taken any steps to reduce the costs on these? For ex- 
ample, why is wall tile necessary in these comfort stations ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I have here, Mr. Chairman, cost data on these com- 
fort stations and the construction plans. I know our comfort stations 
are different from those of the Forest Service. I think we run a 
more concentrated type camp than the Forest Service does. I be- 
lieve the Forest Service is gradually turning to the type of comfort 
station we have. Most of ours are constructed of cinder block or 
concrete block. The main difference is between interior finishing 
and equipment. We use tile as recommended by the Public Health 
Service. We also have outside facilities for use of campers in wash- 
ing out pots and pans and so forth. We have 11, 12, or 13 fixtures in 
ours as compared to 6 in the Forest Service one referred to this 
morning. 

I have here data showing the cost, of several of our comfort. sta- 
tions and what they are constructed of. Here is one that cost $11,500 
at Big Bend National Park. It has a foundation of concrete; the 
walls are of concrete block on the outside and the inside walls are of 
tile; the wainscoting is of tile; there are 11 fixtures, and it has lights, 
of course. 

We built five similar ones in Grand Canyon National Park and 
they cost $14,800 each. 

I might say the unions have ruled that Grand Canyon is an out- 
of-the-way place and the contractors there have to pay subsistence to 
their employees which runs up the cost in that location. 

We use a standard plan as nearly as possible all the way through. 
As I stated this morning, Mr. Chairman, we are constructing build- 
ings that will be good for a long time. We are trying to cut down 
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on maintenance and upkeep after they are built. We are trying to 
avoid possible destruction or heavy damage due to vandalism. Tile 
has stood up well against the ordinary type of vandalism whereas the 
wooden board finishing gs constantly have to be repaired and repainted. 

We space our comfort stations so that one in a camp will take care 
of between 200 and 250 people. 


EMPLOYEE RESIDENCES 


Mr. Kirwan. The estimate includes $562,000 for 27 employee resi- 
dences. That is an average of over $20,000 a house and does not 
include the cost of grading and seeding, utilities, or driveways. And 
of course there are no land costs. 

If just 10 percent was shaved off these houses, you could build 
three more in 1960 with the same money. What would suffer if we 
set a limit of $18,000 on these houses ? 

What are the architectural and engineering costs on these houses? I 
am interested in that. 

Mr. Wirrn. The figures shown in our program include the archi- 
tectural and engineering costs. Of the amount shown for each project, 
10 percent is for preparing plans end specifications, making surveys, 
and supervising the actual ‘construction. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are these architects in P hiladelphia on the Govern- 
ment payroll ? 

Mr. Wirrnu. Yes. That is our design office for the eastern part of 
the United States. We have two such offices, one in San Francisco 
and one in Philadelphia. Some of our building plans are prepared 
under contract. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the point Iam getting at. They do some of it 
by contract. They also have somebody, else doing it for them. 

Mr. Wier. Some plans are prepared under contract. but most of 
them are prepared by Government employees. 

Mr. Kirwan. It would be better if we had architects on our payroll 
like in the Army engineers. 

Mr. Wirtn. We do. 

Mr. Kirwan. But they send the work out to be done under contract. 
Mr. Wirru. We have had experience in years gone by with increases 
and decreases in our construction program. We were either hiring 
somebody or firing somebody. What we try to do now is to have a 
nucleus, a core of Government personnel capable of handling a certain 
workload, and to put any additional construction planning workload 
under contract. Then if the program is reduc ve we use our own force 
entirely. Rather than to reduce our force one year because the work 

is cut down, we like to keep the organization on an even keel. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not blame you for that, but if you have your 
regular employees and you have extra work, you can hire additional 
temporary people who know they will only be on the payroll for a 
certain length of time. We do that in other places in the Government. 

Mr. Wirrn. We can do it that way, but I believe we save money by 
doing it the other way. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let me give you an illustration. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Wirrn. I would like to leave with you a copy of our standard 
plans. 
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Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Wirtnu. I might say that there is another reason why we try to 
standardize. We use standard windowsills and everything. A lot 
of our people are transferred from one park to another as they progress 
in the Service, and one of the problems we have had with wives is 
that they wanted standard windows so that when they move they can 
use the same drapes. That is one reason why we have gone to stand- 
ardization. We do not have a lot of peaks and valleys in our roofs and 
we do not have a lot of inside and outside corners. The only thing 
the superintendent has a chance to do is to choose from the standard 
plans the type of house he wants. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much does this bottom one cost [indicating] ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Where is that ¢ 

Mr. Krrwan. Devils Tower. 

Mr. Wirrn. I do not know if I have the price on that. They rus 
about $17,000 or $18,000 or $19,000. 

You may be interested in a recent experience we had at Glacier 
National Park where 12 houses were built by a semiprefabricated 
method. The contractor built elements of these homes in his shop 
at, Kalispell, brought them to the site within the park and assembled 
them on previously constructed masonry basements. These houses 
cost approximately $17,500 each. They have full basements, three 
bedrooms, two baths, attached garages, and are of frame construction. 
This is an indication of the simplicity of our employee residences 
The price of $17,500 is exclusive of plans, surveys, and supervision 
costs. 

Mr. Kirwan. Just as an example, the Florida Flood Control Dis- 
trict has built three-bedroom, two-bath houses with carports for 
$12,819. They are comparable in size, 1,209 square feet of living area, 
and include kitchen equipment, lawn sprinkler systems, and “water 
supply. They are 20 miles from any source of building materials and 
supplies. Yet, in the Everglades, near Homestead, your houses are 
costing almost $20,000. 

Mr. Wirtn. I do not know how they can build those houses for 
that amount. It is a nice floor plan. It is simple and the rooms are 
about the same size as ours. 

Mr. Krrwan. We saw the houses and that is why we are asking 
these questions. We have seen both houses. 

Mr. Wirrn. Would you mind if I took these plans and got in touch 
with the Florida Flood Control District. Id like to compare them 
closely with our plans and to determine Dak equipment, and so forth, 
is included for that price. 

Mr. Kirwan. They have kitchen equipment, a lawn sprinkler sys- 
tem, water supply, and everything in them. Do you reject many ‘of 
the bids made on those houses ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes; we certainly do. We must bear in mind, however, 
that costs vary between areas. For instance, the Geological Survey 
asked us to build two houses for it in Hawaii near the voleano where 
its employees have to stay to make their observations. The plan used 
was similar to one we had used 3 years before at Zion National 
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Park and where the house had cost slightly less than $15,000. The 
house in Hawaii, cost about $24,000. There may have been some dif- 
ferences in materials used because of different local situations, but 
generally speaking the houses were comparable. 

Mr. Kirwan. In connection with what you have just said, I note 
two employee residences in Hawaii will cost $66,000. How do you 
explain this cost ¢ 

Mr. Wirtu. This is how we get our estimates: The superintendent 
makes a project proposal on which he estimates the cost based on the 
cost ratio for the area in which the park is located. In the past some 
of our superintendents have put in low figures and later when the plans 
were completed and bids solicited they have found that the funds were 
inadequate. So we canceled some of those projects because there 
were not sufficient funds in the appropriation. 

I have an idea this superintendent, knowing that other houses had 
cost $24,000 or $25,000, put on extra $8,000 in the estimate to be sure 
we would have enough to build the houses, and now he is getting us in 
trouble. 

CAMPING FACILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. There is about $270,000 in the request for picnic tables, 
benches, garbage cans, fireplaces, and similar camping facilities. You 
are getting some of them, are you ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir; we are providing a lot of camping facilities. 

Mr. Kirwan. I was concerned to learn that we paid $22,000 for 180 
table-bench combinations at Flamingo. That was $122 a unit and 
we will still have to pay $4,500 installation cost. And drinking 
fountains cost us $256.71 each for 20. That does not include installa- 
tion which will cost $3,200. Do you think these costs are justified ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I am not familiar with those particular costs, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Here is a statement, prepared by your Philadelphia 
unit, showing a breakdown of the low bid—the contractor is from 
Miami. The unit price is $122. 

Mr. Wirtn. That is for the table-bench combination ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

_ Mr. Wirrn. I assume that is a pretty permanent unit. I believe it 
is constructed of metal with a cement block on top which ought to 
last a long time. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not know. That is $22,000 for 180. I do not 
mean this as a comparison, because I am speaking of one little unit I 
have at home that I bought from the Aluminum Co. in Youngstown. 
[do not mean this asa plug. It is redwood and the rest is aluminum 
and it cost about $21. 

Mr. Wirrn. But you do not go out with a knife and whittle on it. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand, but that is a lot of money for picnic 
tables, 

Mr. Wirru. I have not seen this particular item. I would say it is 
a fairly high price and the unit should be a good and permanent one. 

Mr. Kirwan. It should be wonderful. 

Mr. Wirrn. They should last almost indefinitely. 
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Cc. & O. CANAL AREA 





Mr. Kirwan. $100,000 is included for clearing, grubbing, and so 
forth in the C. & O. Canal area. Why is this work necessary ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. We have been doing this type of work for several 
years, keeping the locks and aqueduc ts clear and making them avail- 
able to the public. There is quite a bit of boating and canoeing down 
there and for the last 3 years, at least, we have been putting this 
amount of money in what might be called preventive maintenance in 
removing the trees and debris : from the aqueducts and locks and mak. 
ing them available for use of the public. 


INDEPENDENCE PARK 


Mr. Kirwan. One million five hundred thousand dollars was pro- 
vided this year for the Independence Park. I was surprised to lear 
that one of the buildings at Philadelphia, which is actually of a later 
period, is being renovated as an oflice building for the Park Serviee 
at a cost of $675,000. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is the Merchants Exchange Building. The work 
is a part of the project titled “Restoration of historic buildings, dem- 
olition of buildings, construct service building, extend utilities, and 
landscaping.” 

Mr. Kirwan. That is Independence Square in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Wiern. The building is not in Independence Square, but is in 
a section of the park to the east of the square. 

Mr. Kirwan. This building here | indicating photograph], 1s that 
going to be retained ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. That will be retained. It is covered in the legislation, 

Mr. Kirwan. Why did they want that. retained ¢ 

Mr. Winrrn. Because of its historic value. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is Independence Park facing Liberty Hall or 
Independence Hall. I have been in there many times. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. This building was built in the period 1836. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is about 50 years after the Revolution. Some- 
body must have had quite a bit of interest in that building w hen the 
legislation was passed. There was only one brief re ference to it in the 
House hearings. It is something that was built in 1836, a later period 

Mr. Wiern. Mr. Chairman, all I can go by is that the report made 
to Congress when the legislation was under consideration provided 
that this building should be preserved and restored. 

Mr. Kirwan. Iam not blaming this on you at all. 

However, I wish you would have told me before that that building 
was not a part of what we had in mind when we built Independence 
Square. 

Mr. Wriern. The building was constructed about 34 years after 
Congress left Philadelphia and came to Washington. Congress came 
to Washington in 1800 and we were trying to restore the area from 
1775 to 1800. It did go to New York 1 year and then came back to 
Philadelphia. But we believed, Mr. Chairman, we were carrying out 
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what we outlined to the Appropriations Committee last year and what 
the Congress wanted us to do when it passed the bill. 

Mr. Kirwan. There was no mention of this building last year. 

Mr. Wirtnu. I withdraw that part. 


STATUE OF LIBERTY 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the $123,500 for dredging the 
channel and basin at the Statue of Liberty. 

Mr. Wirrn. The area around the base of the dock where the boats 
come in is being filled in and we have to clean it out. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is a good answer. It has to be kept clear for the 
hoats. There is no objection to that. 


MECHANICAL MAINTENANCE SHOPS AND MUSEUM LABORATORY, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Seven hundred and twenty thousand dollars is planned for the 
‘Mechanical maintenance shops and museum lab” in the District of 
Columbia. Briefly explain this item and tell us what has been spent 
todate and what the total cost will be. 

Mr. Wirtn. May Lask Mr. Thompson to answer that? 

Mr. Kirwan. Surely. 

Mr. Tuomerson. The mechanical maintenance shops have to do with 
the shops now at 15th and C Streets. 

Mr. Kirwan. I know where that is. 

Mr. Tuomprson. The District Highway Department, in the devel- 
opment of their interloop, has projected a very large interchange with 
Maine Avenue at 15th Street. So we have, in an effort to accommo- 
date that particular improvement, sought a new location at Brent- 
wood, the market area, where we have park property. 

Last year you gave us a portion of the amount required, and this 
will represent the structures themselves. The plans are practically 
ready to advertise. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will this amount take care of the whole thing? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Yes; the buildings and utilities. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you put in the record the total cost of the whole 
thing ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. $1,479,900. 

Mr. Kirwan. That isa lot of money. We own the land. 

Mr. Toompson. That is true. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are just going to replace a shop. 

Mr. Tuompson. There will be incorporated a “Museum laboratory.” 

Mr. Kirwan. You will have to incorporate a lot. To replace the 
shop would not take that much money. 

Mr. Tuompson. We will use our same planing mill and existing 
shop equipment, so that there is no new equipment involved in this 
at all, 

Mr. Karwan. I wish you would make a complete report on that. 
Put it in the record. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I will be glad to do that. 


36292—59 33 





(The information follows :) 





MECHANICAL MAINTENANCE SHOPS AND MUSEUM LABORATORY (COMPLETE)— 
$720,000 


These funds are to complete the project for replacing the existing central 
mechanical maintenance shops of National Capital Parks and the museum 
laboratory of the National Park Service for which the total estimate is $1,480. 
000. Seven hundred fifty-nine thousand nine hundred dollars of this has been 
appropriated to initiate this project in the current fiscal year. Plans are now 
being prepared and will be ready for contract by June 1959. 

This project will provide 97,200 square feet of usable floor space to replace 
the 96,200 square feet in the existing museum laboratory and mechanical shops 
buildings. The cost of the project will provide for the entire structure includ 
ing design, plan and contract preparation, supervision, site preparation, and 
utilities. Existing equipment and furnishings presently used in the mechanical 
shops and museum laboratory will be used in the new building. 

The present buildings comprising the central mechanical maintenance shops 
consist primarily of old reconstructed and rehabilitated greenhouses located 
at 15th Street and Independence Avenue, S.W., between the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving and the Tidal Basin. These buildings are nonconforming in 
their present setting and the National Capital Planning Commission, the Fine 
Arts Commission, and survey teams have been recommending their removal 
for many years. In addition, plans for the Inner Loop Freeway, now under 
construction by the District of Columbia Highway Department, require that 
a substantial portion of the existing buildings, housing offices, carpenter, black 
smith, machine, masonry, automobile, equipment repair shops, and warehouses, 
be demolished. The connection to Independence Avenue from the Inner Loop 
Freeway, which will use the present site of these shops, is scheduled to be under- 
way in 1961 fiscal year. 

The museum laboratory is presently housed in temporary buildings on the 
Mall between 4th and 5th Streets, S.W. This is the area provided by law for 
the new National Air Museum of the Smithsonian Institution as authorized 
by Congress in Public Law 85-935, approved September 6, 1958, and therefore 
requires that other quarters be provided for the museum laboratory facilities as 
soon as possible. 


NATURE CENTER, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the item of $118,000 for a Nature Center in 
the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Tompson. The Nature Center you refer to is a project which 
has developed because of a very wonderful experiment we have run 
in the past 3 years. We felt we ought to have a museum to include 
nature exhibits such as an aquarium, planetarium, and wildlife for 
the kids, where they could ring the bell and push the button and 
touch everything. So we have established on an experimental basis 
a small center which has proved so popular that the first year it 
was opened we were booked until October. It was operated on a 
rotation basis, crowd after crowd, and it has certainly proven to be 
a wonderful innovation in bringing the kids in touch with nature. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not doubt it. 

Mr. Tuompson. It is so small and inadequate that the community 
has raised a disturbance. 


PARK OPERATIONS BUILDING, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Kirwan. Why is the $98,000 for the Park Operation Building 
in Washington necessary in 19602 
Mr. Wirrn. That, Mr. Chairman, is for planning the proposed 


building to house the National Capital Parks personnel and the U.S. 


Park Police force. They are scattered in many buildings at the pres- 
ent time and when the GSA program for demolition of the tempo 
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buildings on the Mall gets going and the new Air Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution is built, the tempo buildings housing the 
Park Police and our museum lab will be torn down. This amount is 
for the preparation of plans looking to the estimate of the cost of the 
building. 


SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES FOR CONSTRUCTION AND LAND ACQUISITION 
IN WASHINGTON AREA 


Mr. Kirwa . um going at this point in the record to insert a 
“Summary of Ma r Park and Parkway Expenditures for C onstruc- 
tion and Land ps i ieikiooe. District of Columbia and Nearby Areas in 
Virginia and Maryland.” I think the record should show that over 
$9 million is requested in 1960 and it will cost over $1385 million to 
complete after 1960. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Summary of major par k and par kway expenditures for construction and land acquisi- 
tion, District of Columbia and nearby areas in Virginia and Maryland 


Year au | 1960 budget Balance to 
thorized estimate complete 
| 
1918 | Anacostia Park $218,700 | $11, 282, 900 
1947 | Catoctin Mountain Park, District of Columbia 33, 200 1, 605, 100 
1939 | C. & O. Canal (District of Columbia) : 5 ciccaton 650, 000 
C, & O. Canal National Historical Park en —— ‘ cuales 13, 350, 000 
1897 | East Potomac Park eee ania t | ~ 30, 000. 4, 319, 000 
1897 | West Potomac Park py Se oe a aaa «ane neha cere , 6, 365, 800 
1927 | Fort Dupont Park : ats vianeone dha ake ed | 662, 400 
1791 | District of Columbia park syste m, general. ; : ; 993, 000 14, 149, 500 
1941 | Prince William Forest Park, Va io ht eat cameos : léswame 3, 282, 900 
1890 | Rock Creek Park- ici ieee a hl ta i ae ce i a one 254, 400 1, 573, 700 
1938 | Roosevelt Island et eS Oe Serres so ae ee 2, 202, 100 


1791 | Washington Monument grounds. 
1933 | Custis-Lee Mansion 
1933 | L.incoln Museum 


sane Fite Bnccthnsietct blsieider ais ako 1, 997, 000 
doris sdk paechinia dap aeeurees apa op aka eee 109, 500 
Ss kainate ha ena kates alan alten ance hace eames 1, 700, 000 





1930 | Columbia Island___--_- ere See Ee ee mie ue tcaeiall 317, 000 
1791 = all See gen ce ewe wa ed coe te bucaeuatctisesseaes 1, 000, 000 2, 363, 000 
1791 | President’s park __ oa 179, 900 
1930 | George Washington Memorial Parkway: 
Roadway portion | 2, 614, 800 39, 490, 900 
| Land acquisition (National Capitol P lanning Commission): 
Prince George’s County, Md_ i ; 1, 000, 000 350, 000 
Virginia: 
Vicinity of Great Falls___ 500, 000 500, 000 
Other Geet. s vase 
Fort Washington. - 157, 500 1, 716, 500 
Fort Foote... 316, 000 
Fort Hunt 72, 000 | 1, 697, 200 
Belle Haven 133, 500 
Daingerfield Island marina 158, 000 628, 600 
Roaches Run 200, 000 
| Turkey Run Recreation Area-- 831, 0F0 
Great Falls, facilities 12, 000 200, (00 
W idewater Recreation Area___- 303, C00 
pe Recreation Area _- 368, C00 
» ie a. RE EOE... we edsccecsocenu nasdetesnnedhawaatcl $22, 500 $405, 000 
P lanting 3 Jaimie tadnbetinedludeak 50, 600 125, 000 
1950 | Baltimore-Washington Parkws ay: ; 
Greenbelt Park, Md___- FB ea eee 224, 000 | 2, 966, 200 
Drainage and erosion controls ce Be E Stare reyes? 4 3 1, 278, 000 
1930 | Palisades Parkway. - a a wnat ee ok 165, 000 6, 287, 000 
1913 | Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway: 
| Water sports center__- ae ee =. te bs dh a a 35, 500 90, 000 
| Roadway eee . oes : oe a an 3, 673, 000 
Erosion control. . sett da oP PR Rafa Sw tis oe oe’ — sel 567, 000 
1949 | Suitland Parkway : aa Sasi Seca 2. 466, 000 


Strear Valley Parks land acquisition (National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission): 


Maryland : oe A. 751, 000 (?) 
Virginia ee . sn ata ee wiptedaees 152, 000 | 4, 348, 000 
Manassas Battlefield, land acquisition rs hodoars 500, 000 335, 000 


Grand total OR Oe ee eee. ee ae a a $9, 016, 600 $135, 384, 700 


nie aryland authorization used up; bill pending for additional authorization of $3,500,000 and a loan of 
1,000,000 
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Mr. Kirwan. Now if the members have any questions on con- 
struction. 


SELECTION OF HISTORICAL SITES 


Mr. Denton. I do not like to be provincial, but since we were here 
this morning I looked at the list of the 181 parks and I cannot find 
a thing in Indiana. What is the matter, do you not think there is 
anything of historical value in Indiana ? 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not think they have anything for Ohio, either. 

Mr. Jensen. There is $10,000 for Effigy Mounds in Iowa, and that 
is all. 

Mr. Denton. Yet two very important battles were fought in 
Indiana. George Rogers Clark’s capture of Vincennes was very im- 
portant as it prevented the United States from being just 13 States 
on the eastern seaboard. The other was William Henry Harrison’s 
battle with Tecumseh near Lafayette, Ind. Lincoln’s native 
home was in the district I represent, where he chopped logs and saw 
slaves being sold. Then the New Harmony experiment, I think, 
would have great potentials. I do not think we are without historical 
importance in Indiana. 

Mr. Wirrn. You certainly are not. There is much of historical 
value in the Middle West, but it has never been thoroughly analyzed. 
We have at the present time under Mission 66 a program which we 
started several years ago for making studies of the various phases 
of history. I agree with many people that history was not made 
just at one place or another; it is the telling of the story of the de- 
velopment of this country on this hemisphere. We have 15 or 16 
phases of our history now under study to determine the sites that are 
of exceptional importance in commemorating or illustrating the his- 
tory of the United States and which should be preserved. 

Mr. Denton. I notice a great many in the South and West and 
East. 

Mr. Wirtn. The park idea started with Yellowstone in 1870, It 
was a western idea. When Teddy Roosevelt became President in 
1906 we started establishing historic sites. It was not until 1920 that 
anything was done in the East of any consequence. Most of the 
western parks were carved out of the public domain. 

Mr. Denton. I just want to find out if our representatives have been 
derelict since 1920 in our part of the country. 

Mr. Wirtn. Well, sir, from my standpoint the park areas are 
selected on the basis of their importance and not on the energy of 
Members of the Congress, although we do get some that way. 

Mr. Kirwan. May I interrupt ? 

What is the importance of Joshua Tree? 

Mr. Wirrn. It isa beautiful area, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. They want to buy 80 acres for that in 1960. I can 
take you into Ohio and you will find more beauty than that, but I do 
not see anybody asking to buy even 8 or 10 acres in Ohio. 

Many, many books have been written about Johnny Appleseed. He 
came into Ohio around 1800, established nurseries, and planted apple 
tree orchards in the wilderness in Ohio and devoted his life to it. He 
would travel hundreds of miles to prune his orchards. He sped 
through the night to get help when the Indians around Mansfield were 
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incited by the British to attack in the area. Have we provided a 
national historic site in his memory ? 

Every time somebody gets in an automobile they can take a look 
at something and say, “This would make a wonderful place for a 
national monument or park.” 

Mr. Wirtn. We do not have anything in Wisconsin or Illinois or 
Indiana. We have Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. 

Mr. Denon. We have two of those same caves in the district I 
represent. And I defy you to show me anything more beautiful than 
the trees in the district I represent in the spring and fall. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I think the main reason we do not 
have these national parks and national monuments in the Middle West 
is primarily due to the fact that the people in the Middle West learned 
early in life that the main thing they had to do to get along in this 
America of ours was roll up their sleeves and work, and they make 
their living by the sweat of their brow. That is the conservative 
section of America and they do not insist or ask their Congressmen 
to introduce legislation to have a national park established because 
it would cost the taxpayers money. I think that possibly is the main 
reason Why we do not have those national parks and national monu- 
ments in the Middle West. There are many places of historical sig- 
nificance in Iowa. 

Mr. Wirrn. I have seen two. 

Mr, Jensen. Take, for instance, Lincoln Heights in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, where Abe Lincoln met General Dodge and they decided that 
that was to be the western terminus of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
They looked across the river and saw Omaha, which was then a small 
town, and they did a wonderful thing that day on Lincoln Heights. 
Council Blutis before that was named Cainsville. The editor of the 
paper wrote an editorial the next day after Lincoln and Dodge had 
“op conference, and he said, “Henceforth let us call this city Council 

slufts.” 

Now, that in itself is quite a historical site. The people years 
ago, a few years after Lincoln was there, erected a monument on that 
spot where General Dodge and Lincoln had stood. I say that is a 
historical site but one one has ever asked that legislation be introduced 
toestablish a national monument there. 

Mr. Denron. I cannot help saying I do not think the people in the 
Middle West are more conservative than in the North, East, and 
South, and I should think if these national parks and national monu- 
ments are good in the North, East, and South, they would be good 
in the Middle West too. We cannot seem to get any flood control 
in Indiana either. 


BUILDING AT C AND 14TH STREETS 


What is this building at C and 14th Streets? I thought the Bureau 
S Magraving and Printing was there and the Department of Agri- 
culture, 

Mr. Tuompson. This whole area is now occupied by our workshop, 
blacksmith shop, carpenter shop, paint shop, ete. This is all occupied. 
This new innerloop will cut across here [indicating]. 

Mr. Wirrn. All of our present facilities in that area will go out. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 
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EMPLOYEE HOUSING COSTS 





Mr. Jensen. Again I say, Mr. Wirth, that we are copartners in 
this struggle. 

I see where you are building homes for your employees, superin- 
tendents and so on, costing $21,000 or $22,000. That is considerably 
more than the average home is costing that we are building today, and 
I am wondering if it would not be possible in the future to reduce the 
cost of those houses. 

Now you are not the only agency of the Government who is, accord- 
ing to the thinking of this committee, spending more money for resi- 
dences for employees than should be spent. 

It is difficult for me to understand why we cannot get houses and 
facilities built with public funds as cheaply as we can with private 
funds unless it might be the fact that they say, well, this is Govern- 
ment money and we can get more than we can from private industry 
and the public. 

Do you have a member of your agency whose duty it is to see to 
it that plans and specifications comply with the regular specifications 
by private industry in the building of these homes ? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir, our people do check with private industry in 
this matter. Here are our standard houses. Here are pictures of 
houses we have built. We have simple construction. We have no 
valleys or hips in our roofs. You can look at these pictures. 

Mr. Jensen. I have looked at them. 

Mr. Wirru. You can see it is a plain, simple type of construction. 
Here is our standard floor plan, 

Mr. Jensen. Do you insist on using stock windows and doors and 
moldings and casings ? 

Mr. Wirtru. Yes. We do not make special designs for our moldings 
or anything else. I inquired on that same point because I know you 
can run into money on special millwork. 

We have to watch out for this. However, things may be standard 
in one section of the country but not in another. There may have been 
one or two places where we have specified such and such which had 
been standard in several locations but which was not standard at the 
location of a particular project and where the contractor went ahead 
and tooled up to make a particular item. We want to make sure if an 
item is not standard in a particular section of the country, the plans 
are changed to specify what is the standard in that section of the 
country. There is no need tooling up for it. 

Mr. Jensen. These houses are costing about $20,000. You do not 
have to buy the lot and there are no utilities and the grading is all 
done. It is just not proper. If you were to add the price of the lot, 
which generally runs around a thousand dollars to $1,500, and bring 
the water and the power to the house, you would have another thou- 
sand dollars or more. 

How can we explain to the taxpayers that here is a house built with 
Federal funds that cost $5,000 more than a house within a few miles, 
maybe within a few blocks, from that house, built by a private individ- 
ual with comparative construction, comparative floor space, everything 
about equal? Itis hard toexplain. 
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Mr. Wirrn. Let me explain it this way. I do not think I can give a 
complete answer, but let me give the best answer I can. I have tried to 
reason it out myself because I am greatly concerned about it. 

First, most of our housing is built in isolated places or in small 
eroups. The cheaper rate comes in blocks. Also we have to solicit bids 
and we have to comply with the requirements of the Davis-Bacon Act. 
We have to insist on bonding and things of that sort. Also pertinent is 
the increase in building costs. The house we paid $15,000 for 3 years 
ago is costing $17,500 now. Building costs have increased about 18 
percent since we started with Mission 66, 

Also in our houses we include certain things because we transfer 
our personnel as they progress in the Service. Our employees do pay 
rent for the houses and do pay for the electricity, and so forth. Cer- 
tain facilities are provided in each building that remain there as Gov- 
ernment equipment. That equipment itself costs from twelve to fifteen 
icles d dollars. Perhaps the costs of the houses you mention do not 
include such items. It might be just the shell you talk about. In our 
per-square-foot cost are these permanent facilities that stay right 

n the house. There is an icebox and a stove. There is no deep 
freeze. In some sections of the country, for instance in Death Valley, 
we are building air-conditioned houses for our employees. They used 
to live in the mountains in the summertime and move to the valley 
in the wintertime, a complete movement of headquarters twice a year. 
We found that by putting our new houses in the proper location and 
providing a little air-conditioning we did not need to make the moves. 
We got those houses at the average construction cost of $18,000 with 
the air-conditioning. We built 16 in 1 block. We got a good price. 
However, on single houses, or two or three, it is a different problem. 
[f you build a hundred houses in one place you can get them much 
cheaper. 

Mr. Jensen. Does this not enter into it? I have seen specifications 
and plans and all the detailed drawings that architects draw up for 
Federal buildings. Regardless of what it is, the Vv go into great det: ail to 
tell you how many nails should be put in every board. They draw a 
cross section, elevation of everything, and because of those detailed 
drawings and those specifications, which are so elaborate and exacting, 
the small contractor 1s scared away from even making a bid. He has 
very Httle overhead, he m: Ly have a crew of me n, maybe two or three 

, that work from morning until night and without even a coffee 
bre ak, 

Those plans and specifications that are written by architects who 
desion these buili dings, as I say, go into the most minute detail in 

saying, _ is What must be. When the inspector comes around, if 
someth r is not done exactly according to specifications, the con- 

ractor ie as to tear it out and build it all over again. We had a re 

Federal building that was a half inch out of line and they had to 

tear down a brick wall that was several stories high, just because it was 
half inch out of line. 

Is it not a fact that even a dwelling 1 1s — by pretty big contrace- 
tors’ Is that not a fact? The little contractor is seared away from 
bidding because he is overw helmed by t he plans cain spec fic: ations and 
all thes ‘se exacting requirements; he is scared to death and says, “I had 
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better not have anything to do with it.” It is a fact because I have 
had them tell me so. 

Mr. Wirru. I know there are a lot of big contractors. I know one 
or two small contractors that have done some building for us, done 
very well, in the Badlands, for instance. On the other hand, I would 
oe say for a minute it is not a fact, as you say, because it is perhaps 

: I just do not know. 

° hie: Jensen. A dwelling house of two bedrooms, three or four bed- 
rooms, what have you, for the average American family certainly does 
not need an architect’s 5 percent or 10 percent to dr: aw plans and 
specifications. That is, for an ordinary dwelling. It is the most 
costly thing that we have to deal with in Government; one of the most 
costly things, these great, detailed plans and specifications that re 
quire something completely out of the ordinary for the building of 
just a modest home. 

Mr. Wirth, I hope that you will take an interest in this. Every 
agency of Government that has anything to do with building should 
take an interest. I know a little about the building game. T was in 
it 24 years, though not in a big way. Out in the country or in a small 
town—we build nice homes—l! used to take a pencil and piece of card- 
board and draw the plan of a home, and when I made out the lumber 
bill IT would say exactly what each item was for. I would write 
simple specifications, write a contract, and in nothing flat almost the 
contract was entered into, the building was built, no controversy, and 
a good substantial building; those buildings are standing yet today 
and the people are proud of them. 

We do not have to have all these fancy frills and frostings to please 
the employees of the Federal Gov ernment or anybody else. T have 
seen some of the waste, especially in special design millwork of every 
nature. As TI have said a good many times, you can take a panel out 
of a door and put in a glass or change it a little bit and that door will 
cost. you three times or four times more than the stock door that is 
better and will last longer and be less costly for painting, less of a 
ee of hanging the door. Just a few things like that can add 
terrifically to the cost of the building. 

That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Thomson. 


NEW PARK AREAS 


Mr. THomson. Coming from the West, you want to be careful in 
other areas about going after too many parks. I have one county 
with only 4 percent left in private ownership, and they are having an 
awfultime. Don’t encourage them too much. 

Mr. Wirth, I wonder if I observe here a trend on the part of the 
Park Service, within certain areas where there is a lot of pressure, to 

take over the local recreational needs rather than to drive for taking 
care of items of national importance for some areas of national 
recreation. You have a criterion there, do you not? 

Mr. Wirru. We are very strict. We get criticism from Members 
of Congress and from communities for not going along and recogniz- 
ing their proposals as being of national importance, as would be evi- 
denced here by some comments around the table today. 
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Mr. Tuomson. That is my point, just trying to have a goal and an 
objective here. Do you conceive the objective of the National Park 
Service, as far as recreation is concerned, to be the taking care of the 
national interest and letting the local interests take care of their 
own ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. The only part we play with respect 
to local interests is this. We work with them and encourage them 
todo more. We started this in 1921, when the first Director of the 
Park Service organized the State Park Conference. The idea was to 
get the States to carry a good deal of the load so they would not be 
pressuring the National Park Service to do it for them. 

Mr. THomson. I hope we can keep the objective in mind. 

Mr. Wirtu. I assure that is our objective. 


EMPLOYEE HOUSING 


Mr. Tuomson. With regard to the buildings that have been dis- 
cussed, Mission 66, I am sure you will agree, was designed to improve 
the visitors’ accommodations for viewing the parks and to take care 
of the expanding requirements. I am concerned that we are prob- 
ably at the wrong time emphasizing getting things in top shape for 
the employees. 

I look at Yellowstone Park, which was one of the glaring examples 
justifying Mission 66, look at Mammoth for example, and find that 
about three-fourths of the money is for employee housing and resi- 
dences, then we drop down to the other areas and find there is a large 
amount. Could you supply for the record how much of this con- 
struction program is for employee facilities, including houses, im- 
proved water facilities for them, et cetera? 

Mr. Wirt. It is in the justification. Camping and picnic facili- 
ties, $2,742,200; public service and administrative units, $3,201,900; 
utilities, $1,878,000; employee housing, $838,200; miscellaneous, 
$1,459,700. 

Mr. Tuomson. Thank you. On this architect situation, I notice 
that apparently individual houses do not come for less than $20,000 
each. That runs up to $33,000 in Hawaii, if I see it correctly. I notice 
different numbers after them. 

As I look at your pictures here, for instance, at Grand Teton, Devil’s 
Tower, they are all about the same type of house. Do you just have a 
standard architectural plan like Congressman Jensen was speaking of ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Here are the standard plans which the superintendents 
can take. About the only thing a superintendent can do is change the 
outside architecture a bit. Here is a complete set of plans for one 
building, just two sheets. 

Mr. Txomson. It is just like my building a house and going down 
to the lumber yard, as I did in one instance, and getting the plans 
and building it. Where does this 10 percent architectural fee 
come in? 

Mr. Wirrn. The 10 percent mentioned previously covers not only 
the preparation of plans and specifications but also the surveys and 
construction supervision and inspection. 

Mr. Tuomson. This specification is a half-inch thick. Is this the 
specifications for one house? 

Mr. Jensen. It is one specification covering 5 houses. 
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Mr. Wirrn. They are all standard specifications. There are cer- 
tain things we have to put in like the nondiscrimination clause and 
other things that have to go into all our contracts. 

Mr. THomson. Could you itemize for us here the specifie costs that 
vo into a $20,000 house? Also those that go into a $30,000 house, 
Give us the amount that is charged to architect fees, other overhead, 
and the actual amount the contractor gets. 

If I recall correctly. I know there is nothing in the record on this 
Devil’s Tower deal: the contractor made a mistake and bid those 
pretty low and lost a little money. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes; he lost money on that job. 

Mr. Trromson. I think utilities should be added in there if you can 
break it down. 

Mr. Wirrn. We have tried to keep the utilities separate, but it is 
difficult in some cases. One job in here shows up high, but $4,400 of 
the program amount is for utilities. That project is in Big Bend, 
We do not break some of the work down, because when we let it all on 
a big contract we get better prices. When we itemize it and give part 
of the work to one contractor and part to another, they protect them- 
selves pretty much. I might say, as far as Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton are concerned, we still have employees there living the year 
round in a trailer camp in the snow with two or three children. 

Mr. Tomson. I know there is a situation there that needs to be 
corrected, 

Mr. Wirrn. We have most of them out now, but some are living all 
winter long ina trailer in 3 or 4 feet of snow. 

Mr. Tromson. I want to see that brought up to standard, but we 
perhaps cannot take it as fast as we would like to go in accomplishing 
the overall Mission 66. 

Mr. Wirrn. I will supply the figures that you requested. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Analysis of } OustIng cost 


1957 1958 1959 Total 
Cost range 
Perma- | Seasonal | Perma- | Seasonal | Perma- | Seasonal | Perma- | Seasonal 
nent nent nent nent 


$5,000 to $6,000 : ; 10 5 18 | 33 
$6,000 to $7,000 8 6 : 14 
$7,000 to $8,000 30 8 38 
$8,000 to $9,000 
$9,000 to $10,000 ) 
$10,000 to $11,000 4 17 1 5 5 ” 
$11,000 to $12,000 ] 16 15 Ma 31 
$12,000 to $13,000 4 | 4 
$13,000 to $14,000 3 8 3 
$14,000 to $15,000 

$15,000 to $16,000 2) 7 6 33 
$16,000 to $17,000 5 5 ] ll 
$17,900 to $18,000 4 4 30 38 
$18,000 to $19,000 i 68 75 
$19,000 to $20,000 35 20 7 

$20,000 to $21,000__. 3 1 2 

$21,000 to $22,000_- 9 2 18 
$22,000 to $23,000__- 4 ; 29 

$23,000 to $24,000 
$24,000 to $25,000__. : 
$25,000 to $26,000 1 4 1 
$26,000 t > $27,000 $ 

$36,009 to $37,000__- ] 
$39,000 to $40,000 l 

$16,000 to $47,000 6 


> Brow 





1958 
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Analysis of housing cost 


| 


1957: | 
Great Smoky Mountains National | 
Park. 
Grand Teton National Park_- | 
Grand Canyon National Park- - 
1958 s | 
Kings Mountain National Military 
Park 
Natchez Trace Parkway 
Lake Mead National Recreational | 
Area, | 
Yosemite National Park 
] , : 
Abraham Lincoln National Historical 
Park 
Everglades National Park 
ireat Smoky Mountains National 
Park. 
D I ynal Memorial 
Mount R re National Memorial 
Rocky Mountain National Park_. 
eodore Roosevelt National Memo 
Par 
Are National Memorial 
Great Sand Dunes National Memorial_| 
Organ Pipe Cactus National Memo- 
Pipe Spring National Memorial | 
Pur cori National Memorial ‘ 
Death \ National Memorial. 
1957: Colorado National Monument 


1958: Scotts Bluff National 


fonument 


1959: Coronado National Memorial---- 


Yellowstone National Pa 


Crater Lake National Pa 


1958 
Mount Rushmore Nation 


Yellowstone National Pa 


ii > > , 
1909: Blue Ridge Parkway 


1957; Sequoia National Park- 
1959 
Blue Ridge Parkway 
Gl r National Park 
Cou Dam National 
area, 


rk 


rk 


1] Memorial 


rk 


Recreational 


$19,000 TO $20,000 


| | 
Number Cost | Remarks 
of units each | 


5 | $19, 100 | 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, attached gapage, 
utility connections. 
13 19,600 | 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, attached garage, 


walks, yard work. 

17 | 19,500 | 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, garage, walks, patio, 
fences, yard work. 

| 
2} 19,700 | 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, carport, storage. 
| 

6 19, 800 | 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, carport, yard work, 
two separate areas. 

2 19,700 | 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, carport, walks, cool- 


ing equipment. 


10 | 19.300 {(6) 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, garages. 


\(4) 2 bedrooms, 1 bath, garages. 

2 19, 800 | 

5 19,600 | 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, carport, enclosed 

storage, cooling unit. 

1 19, 000 | 

] 19,890 | 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, utility room, garage. 
] 19, 400 | 

9 19, 890 

5 19, 400 

1 19, 400 

3 | 19, 400 | 

2 19, OOO 

2 19, 400 

l 19, 400 

4 19, S00 


$20,000 TO $21,000 


3 $20,050 | 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, attached garage, 
utility connections. 

1 20,800 | 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, part basement, 
attached garage, yard work, utility 
extension. 

2 20, 100 


$21,000 TO $22,000 


1 $21,300 | 3 bedrooms, 1 bath, 2-car garage, office, 
vard work, district ranger residence; 
canyon area. 

6 21,700 | (2) 2 bedrooms, 1% bath, garage base- 

| ment, 3 story. 

) 3 bedrooms, 14% baths, garage base- 

ment, 3 story. 

(2) 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, garage base- 

nent, 2 story. 


( 


4 21,300 | 3 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
5 21,300 | 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, utility room, garage; 
| Mammoth area. 
2 21, 100 
$22,000 TO $23,000 
~ pia sci lea eaiialinietsestadlad 
4 $22, 300 | 
9 22,600 | Isolated locations. 
12 22, 100 
] 22, 300 
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Analysis of housing cost—Continued 





Park Number Cost Remarks 
of units each 






































1959: 

Badlands National Monument. --.-.-- 1} $24,600 

Yellowstone National Park. -.-...._-.- 1 24, 700 

Oregon Caves National Monument. ..| 1 24, 300 
$25,000 TO $26,000 
] 

1957: Olympic National Park-_--....---.-- 1 $25, 300 | Kalalock ranger station, 3 bedrooms, 1 
| bath, office, porch, utility room, ear 
| garage, generator room, terrace, LP 

| gas installation. 

1959: Navajo National Monument------- 1 25, 500 | Including utilities. 

| 
$26,000 TO $27,000 
1957: Great Smoky Mountain National | 4 $26, 500 | 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, office, 2-car garage, 
Park. | ranger station. 
-— -— — — ——EE — — i 
$36,000 TO $37,000 
1958: Glacier Bay National iene... 1| $37, 500 | 3 bedrooms, 14 baths, utility room, wood 
| | storage. 
| | 
$39,000 TO $40,000 
piilionianedeiiies dean ake 7: ~ ee terererert 
1957: Glacier Bay National Monument_-- | 1 | $39, 900 | 2 bedrooms, 1 bath, utility room, garage. 
$46,000 TO $47,000 
aaa Z sd $$$ 
1958: Mount McKinley National Park...| $46, 000° | Apartments. 
I a od ee eae | BON Vii weckcaxs 


BREAKDOWN OF $20,000 AND $30,000 RESIDENCE COSTS 


Glacier National Park, Mont. 











r 
| Total cost | Unit cost 

Siitetaiaitaieninneniiniaimeapsaasaice os | eae ae 
12 residences: 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, basement and garage: | | 

Contract cost including kitchen equipment_- sda 5 $217, 730 | $18, 144 

Yard work. wis ice etal 7, 260 | 605 

Plans, surveys, and supervision costs__.---__- Deke teebceCemeneee 24, 996 | 2, 083 

eset tis atte enshid abcd bcc le eee 249, 986 | 20, 882 


nasa iedaieatietaiasaieiinantaainitraimncnatialaraanil cecil aia = — 


Olympic National Park, Washington 


Ranger station and residence: 3 bedrooms, 1 bath, office, utility room, porch, 2 
car garage, and generator room : 





Building: 
Contract cost, including kitchen equipment________--_-__-___- $25, 387 
Pians, surveys, and supervision costs... 64~s2un-nessmene 2, 821 
a a 28, 208 
Utilities: Accomplished by park forces: Materials and labor___. - 5, 769 





stad rain n a tG oc ko cr Scr aeccoeecnsel 33, 977 
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The ranger station-residence is a single structure project located about 80 
ad miles from the nearest main source of supply. The building contains all the 
facilities necessary for a park district operating base. 

Mr. Tuomson. No matter where you look in the Nation here with 
regard to a house, it seems to cost $20,000 for a certain type of unit. 
Is that a two-bedroom unit ! 

Mr. Wirtn. We are going pretty much to three-bedroom houses for 
__ | the simple reason that they are small bedrooms and where you have a 

man, his wife with two children, a boy and a girl, you almost have to 
— } give them separate rooms. We probably have 15 or 20 percent of two- 
s,1 | bedroom houses, but most are sdives bedrooms and very few are four 
ft | bedrooms. 

Mr. Tuomson. My concern is this. Are we putting in things that 
we do not need in some areas? In our area we do not require air con- 
ditioning and some areas do not require the heating systems, and there 
— | isa wide variance nationwide in construction cost, but they all seem 
age, | tocost the same. 

Mr. Wirrn. Some of the houses will cost slightly less than $20,000 
and some will cost slightly more. It is estimated that the underages 
and overages will offset each other. Allotments are made in the 
amounts of the low bids. 

As I stated before, 12 semiprefab houses were recently completed at 
rl Glacier at a contract construction cost of $17,500. We also bought 

some prefab houses down in Arizona, made right in the factory com- 
— | plete, and hauled them to the building site. By the time we got 
rg. | through we had saved about $1,500 per house. However, you cannot 
haul those more than 200 miles and in some cases they cannot be 
hauled over the State highways. 7 

Mr. Tuomson. I think there are questions of plans and specifica- ; 
tions on water systems and things like that that would be worthy of 
review with the idea of lowering costs. 

There is one thing that disturbs me. The chairman did a fine job 
covering this. I should not go into it further in the interest of mov- 
ing along, but on the rehabilitation and maintenance we discussed this 
morning, is a lot of that rehabilitation of existing facilities, honest-to- 
goodness rehabilitation, where we are going in and reworking it. 

Mr. Wirrn. No. If it gets into big rehabilitation jobs, it is recon- 
struction and does not come under rehabilitation. Rehabilitation is 
314 | ™lnor work in old buildings, not a complete redoing of a building. 

65 | In other words, we would not remodel a whole building and call it 
“— | rehabilitation. But say, for instance, a kitchen has gone so far that 


| 
| 
| 


0,88 | we have to tear out the sink and reconstruct a small section, we would 
— | dothat under rehabilitation. 
Mr. Tomson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
h, 2 Tr 
AcguisiTion oF LANDS AND Water Ricurs 
, 387 Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up acquisition of lands and water 


, 821 | rights: $3,510,268 is requested for acquisition of park lands and 
one tm rights. ‘This is an increase of $1,780,208 on an available funds 
” aS1s 

), 769 Be ie : 

__._ | We will insert pages 102 through 106 in the record. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 





2. Acquisition of lands and water rights 


Fiscal year 1960 Total avail. 
able 1960 
Amount compared 
Subactivity available U nobli- | Estimated to total 
1959 gated bal- Budget total | available 
ance fror estimate available 1959 


prior years | 


| 
(a) Acquisition of lands = ---| $1, 525, 900 $30, 268 | $3, 250,000 | $3, 280, 268 |+-$1, 704, 368 


(0) Acquisition of water rights_-. : 204, 160 230, 000 | 230, 000 +25, 840 
Total... 1, 730, 060 10,268 | 3,480,000 | 3, 510, 268 +1, 780, 208 


| 


The estimate of $3,250,000 is an increase of $1,724,100 over the amount available 
for 1959. The estimate consists of $1,250,000 for acquisitions at two Civil War 
areas in anticipation of the Civil War centennial; $250,000 for lands at Inde 
pendence National Historical Park, Pa., pursuant to the act of August 27, 1958 
(72 Stat. 861) ; and $1,750,000 for lands in other national parks and monuments. 

Necd for funds.—The areas comprising the national park system contain ap 
proximately 23 million acres, of which approximately 610,000 are not in Federal 
ownership. The acquisition of most of this non-Federal acreage is a most impor- 
tant and continuing objective of mission 66. 

The difficulties these lands impose upon the administration, development, and 
maintenance of the areas in which they lie are out of all proportion to the nun- 
ber of acres involved. It has not been possible to undertake many needed proj- 
ects because of the private ownership of such lands. Their existence makes 
possible undesirable private development and operation of facilities within the 
boundaries of the parks over which the Service has no control. Valuable forests 
in them can be cut; undesirable resorts can be operated ; real estate subdivisions 
can be established ; land scarring mining operations can be conducted ; and other 
damaging uses can be carried out, which, in many instances, adversely affect adja- 
cent Federal lands. The values of these lands increase as the parks themselves 
are developed and used. 

The Civil War centennial extends from 1961 to 1965. Many areas of the 
service were established in commemoration of historical events during that war. 
Several of them need further development to insure a fitting observance during 
the centennial period. Additional lands are needed to carry out preservation and 
development of two of the areas, Manassas National Battlefield Park, Va., and 
Gettysburg National Military Park, Pa. These lands should be acquired before 
the centennial date, and the estimate includes funds to commence acquisition in 
time for the centennial observance. 

Plan of work.—The work plan contemplates acquiring as many of the privately 
owned lands within the parks as possible, and the acquisition of some of the most 
important parcels for the two Civil War areas so as to make them ready for the 
centennial observance. 
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The following is a partial list of some of the most important tracts which 
should be acquired as quickly as possible. 


Estimated 

Area and location Acreage value (in- 
eluding im- 
provements) 


Independence National Historical Park, Pa- $250, 000 
Manassas National Battlefield Park, Va ‘ 800 | 500, OOO 
Gettysburg National Military Park, Pa 350 750, 000 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyo 600 500, 000 
ilacier National Park, Mont ; 250 | 200, 000 
ass Voleanie National Park, Calif 50 | 50, 000 
Rocky Mountein National Park, Colo_-_.. 600 650, 000 
Yosemite National Park, Calif 200) 200, 000 
Zion National Park, Utah 2 000 90, 000 
Badlan National Monument, S. Dak 700 | 25, 000 

fied Forest National Monument, Ariz 2, 495 100, 000 
( | Reef National Monument, Utah_. 0 2h, 000 





De wer National Monument, Wyo x0 | 25, 000 
Di r National Monument, Colo. and Utah 1, 370 50, 000 
| lore Roosevelt National Memorial Park, N. Dak 315 | 10, O00 
Saguaro National Monument, Ariz 40 | 12, 000 
Joshua Tree National Monument, Calif_- RO) 10, 000 
Coronado National Monument, Ariz s 50 3, 000 
Fort Clatsop National Monument, Oreg_._._- | 125 30, 000 
Fort Frederica National Monument, Ga_._- j $ Aides | 100 20, 000 
Pinnacles National Monument, Calif ; incu eateta 640 10, 000 
Colonial National Historical Park, Va_..-.- ean ees ; 10 | 75, 000 

Total. =c¥éie este nee A ets . wae ewe 3, 615, 000 


(b) Acquisition of water rights 


The estimate of $230,000 is an increase of $25,840 over the amount available 
for 1959. The estimate provides for acquiring 8 water rights in or adjoining 
7 service areas; establishment of 35 water rights in each of the same number 
of areas ; drilling of several exploratory test wells; and continuing gaging station 
operations at several of the parks. 

Need for funds.—The amount of the estimate is needed to permit acceleration 
of this phase of Mission 66 program to bring it more in line with the expanded 
construction programs. 

Water has always been a scarce commodity in the arid areas of the West. 
In most of the States the owner may use the water flowing over or percolating 
through his land in accordance with the riparian doctrine under the English 
common law. There are a few variations in certain States where the Roman 
law has carried over from the times of Spanish and Mexican jurisdiction. The 
major exception arises in the 13 desertland States of the West which have adopted 
appropriative water codes, including California, where the riparian and appro- 
priative doctrines are both recognized. Early appropriators establish senior 
rights to the total reliable flow of a stream or spring and subsequent appro- 
priators acquire rights only to the flood season flows or to such waters as may 
become available from time to time when the senior appropriators do not exercise 
their full rights. Appropriative rights are established by filing applications 
with the State engineer, or other comparable official, who records the date of 
filing to establish priority and grants a permit to construct the water system and 
touse the water in accordance with the application. 
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Most of the water rights established by the service in the parks have been 
accomplished by filing applications, constructing the water systems, and proving 
full beneficial use. However, it is not always possible to obtain adequate pri- 
ority of right by filing applications, and it becomes necessary to purchase exist- 
ing rights and change the points of diversion, purpose, and place of use. 

With the increased public use of the areas, more water must be obtained than 
is available in surface-water sources. This can only be accomplished by pre- 
liminary geological investigations and subsequent exploratory test well drilling, 
In several cases, particularly in the Southwest, two or three such wells are 
needed to find and determine the quantity of such water. The increasing need 
for such wells has been brought about by the increase in prior appropriations of 
the national water resources in many areas where the parks are located. 

It is more economical to establish all possible water rights by appropriation 
before resorting to further purchases, which in many instances will require 
condemnation. There is a heavy backlog of appropriative applications that 
should be made, and rights for approximately 200 water systems in 4 parks in 
California that must be perfected. 

The estimate of $230,000 is essential to carry out surveys to obtain needed 
data which are not provided in plans of existing water systems; preparation of 
maps to support applications for the appropriation of water in compliance with 
State water laws; purchase of water rights where there is no further water for 
appropriation by application, permit or license; and for preparation and filing 
of applications with supporting maps for new systems being constructed under 
the service’s development program. 

Pian of work.—The work plan for this program is best explained under the 
Need for Funds. A large portion of this work is accomplished by the Geological 
Survey of the Department on a reimbursable basis, particularly with respect to 
geological investigations and exploratory test well drilling. The acquisition 
phases of the program are performed by professional employees of the service. 


ACQUISITIONS OF CIVIL WAR BATTLEFIELDS 


Mr. Kirwan. There is $500,000 for the purchase of 800 more acres 
for the National Battlefield Park at Manassas. What do you want 
to purchase that for? 

Mr. Wirrn. It is part of the old battlefield where the first and see- 
ond battles of Manassas were fought. It is where actual troop action 
took place. 

Mr. Kirwan. Even so, do we not have enough land that we own now 
for the battlefield? We have over 1,700 acres there now. 

Mr. Wirrn. The first battle took place up in here and the second 
battle was down in here. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not blaming this on you. As Mr. Denton told 
you, you might not have more than Thirteen Original States if it had 
not been for the battles in Indiana. We have the battleground at 
Manassas. Why do we want more? 

Mr, Wirrn. It would not extend the park boundaries, but would 
place private lands within the boundaries and Government. owner- 
ship. 

Mr. Kirwan. But what is it going to cost to purchase these ? 

Mr. Wirrn. The total amount of money needed to acquire all pri- 
vate lands in all the Civil War areas will run to approximately $5 
million. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is too much money. We just can’t afford to 
pav that much to expand these battlefields. 

Mr. Wirrn. We have in our estimate only $1,250,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that is what you have in there now, but 
before vour plan is completed it will cost $5 million. 

Mr. Wirtn. That is right. 
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Mr. Kirwan. There is no use starting out on this dark voyage to bu 
that. We are too far back of the eight ball to be spending that much 
money for this purpose. I am not condemning you. But this year 
the budget is only for half of the annual amount required to finance 
the present mission 66 program. 

We have more projects underway now than we can afford to take to 
completion. We should take care of those before we go out and take 
on something else. I think we should complete what we have started 
and maintain it. 

I would like to quote from an address delivered to the Civil War 
Round Table of the District of Columbia, Washington, D.C., Novem- 
ber 11, 1958 : 

There are practical drawbacks to this philosophy, however. Acquisition of 
battlefield land is just a single facet of the overall program of the Department 
and the administration. Our projects have to be weighed and balanced against 
the other programs of the Federal Government. We cannot expect to get every- 
thing we dream of, we are forced to use selectivity. Sometimes it hurts a lot 
to have to give up a cherished hope, but it must be done. There is, after all, a 
limit on spending, and there comes a time when we are out of money. It is not 
at all as simple as saying, ‘Well, we need that north 40. Let’s buy it.” Uncle 
Sam has a budget and it is not made out of elastic. 

Who uttered those words? It was you. You told them that at the 
Round Table. You never spoke more truthfully in your life. 

Mr. Wirrn. It is a good statement. I am not ashamed of it. 

Mr. Kirwan. You never spoke more truthfully in your life than you 
did advising them. We already have almost 18,000 acres at Civil 
War battlefield sites, and they want us to acquire over 9,000 more. 
What is going to happen when the Spanish-American War criers come 
along and the First and Second World Wars and Korean war? 
There will not be enough land left in the country to buy places for 
them. We have to take some action. 

Mr. Wirrn. I agree. That is what I meant. However, this is 
Manassas. Even Indiana troops were in this engagement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Your words will apply to Manassas like any place 
in the country. You have enough land there now. I guarantee you 
if this extra land was bought and a million people visited Manassas 
next year, half of them w ould not attempt to walk all over it. They 
would quit and get back in their cars. They would say, “We have 
walked far enough.” 

Mr. Wirtu. I also stated at the round table that I would like to 
get rid of one or two areas. They are not worth the money we put 
inthem. I would rather not name them today. However, the inter- 
state highway is coming right by Manassas. The development is 
coming in. If we are ever going to preserve this battlefield, we have 
very few years to do it before it will be built up and gone forever. 

Mr. Kirwan. We have over 1,700 acres now. “W hy do we want 
more? If we had even a few acres, it would indicate the Battle of 
Manassas was fought there. Why do we need more than 1,700 acres? 

Mr. Wirru. Perhaps my philosophy is different, but I feel here is 
an important battlefield like Antietam and Getty sburg. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is this Bull Run? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. What does history tell you happened there ? 
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Mr. Wirru. I know a lot of people had a hard time getting back 
to Washington. 

Mr. Kirwan. They were the Congressmen that took a look at the 
battle. Who was the first to run? 
Mr. Wirrn. They had a hard time getting home before the troops, 


CIVIL WAR AREAS PROPOSED TO BE ACQUIRED 


Mr. Kirwan. Let’s be sensible. We will put in the record a sum- 
mary of the Civil War areas you expect to acquire. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Land acquisition fund requirements for certain National Park Service Civil War areas 


Acres now Acres to be Estimated 
Area n Federal acquired cost 
ownersh p 
Antietam National Battlefield Site 184 1,616 $300, 000 
Appomatox National Historical Park 945 158 13, 500 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military Park 1, 850 68 | 313, 000 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania County Battlefields Memo- 
rial National Military Park 2, 468 3,184 500, 000 
Fort Donelson National Military Park 103 133.5 47, 000 
Gettysburg National Military Park 2, 772 691 2, 415, 185 
Harpers Ferry National Monument 469 924 66, 500 
Manassas National Battlefield Park 1, 739 | 1,740 | 1 935, 000 
Petersburg National Military Park 1, 506 60 } 285, 000 
Richmond National Battlefield Park _- 697 | 8 8, 400 
Shiloh National Military Park 3, 602 | 293 110, 000 
Stones River National Military Park 324 | 19 | 25, 000 
Vicksburg National Military Park F 1, 330 548 42 350, 000 
Total " s P i 17, 989 9, 442. 92 5, 368, 585 





Includes $100,000 made available during 1959 fiscal year. 
GETTYSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


Seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars is requested to purchase 
350 acres for the Gettysburg National Military Park. How many 
acres are presently in the park? Please indicate the area covered by 
the new acreage. Does the 1960 request complete the land purchase 
in this area? W hy is this purchase essential to the Civil War cen- 
tennial ? 

Mr. Wirrn. All of us will agree that the Battle of Gettysburg is 
one of the important battles of the Civil War, and the land we pro- 
pose to acquire is important to the interpretation and the telling 
of the story of the Battle of Gettysburg. A statement will be fur- 
nished supplying the other information you ask for. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have been through the battlefield at Gettysburg 
many times. The guides gave the history. They have the | land 
where the important part of the battle was fought. Now we are 
going back into the suburbs. Why should we reach out and take 
more? Why not take that land ose they marched up the valley 


nearby in Maryland? Why not take that? That has about the 
same significance as the area where the battle was fought. 

Mr. Wirtn. Your questions are hard to answer. We make only 
those recommendations we feel are sound. 

Mr. Kirwan. We have enough land at Gettysburg. The Govern- 
ment already owns 2,772 acres. There is no use taking any more. 
We have enough land there at Gettysburg. 
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Mr. Wirrn. It is hard to explain why these lands are necessary. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put it in the record if you wish. 

Mr. Wirru. I would like to take you and the committee up there 
and show you. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have been up to Gettysburg many, many times. 

Mr. Wirru. I would like to have you see the lands we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that, and I still tell you if it was not for 
the little army of George Rogers Clark the whole region west of the 
Allegheny Mountains might have become British territory. But we 
have not made a historic site out of the capture of Vincennes. The 
only thing you see is where they walked through overflowing rivers 
up to their waists and carried guns on their shoulders, freezing i In Zero 
weather, during that winter march in 1779 of almost 200 miles. We 
have not done anything about that. 

Mr. Wirrn. We should. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is a most important part of American history. 
We already have the land at much of Gettysburg where important 
yarts of the Battle of Gettysburg went on. The guide tells you this 
is where the fighting went on for 2 or 3 days. This is where it 
stopped. We have all that. We do not have to have any more land 
at Gettysburg. 

(The information follows as requested above :) 


Forty percent of the land necessary for the preservation and understanding of 
Manassas National Battlefield Park is now in private ownership. Here, in an 
area until recently essentially rural, were fought two of the great battles of the 
American Civil War. In July of 1862, untried armies of North and South fought 
the first great battle, and proved, although the South won a smashing victory, 
that, in the minds of serious military leaders, neither side would prevail easily. 
Thirteen months later, with Lee’s star in the ascendancy, the Confederates won 
the conflict that led to the first invasion of the North and pointed the way to 
ultimate Confederate defeat. 

Much of the scene has remained essentially as it was during the war, and the 
landowners have been remarkably cooperative, but conditions are rapidly chang- 
ing there as they are in many other suburban communities. As an example of 
this cooperation, one trail, used in the interpretation of the second battle, is 
built partly on private land, and it leads to a site of critical importance that is 
entirely on private land. This was the center of the Confederate line during the 
second battle where Jackson’s foot cavalry took up positions in an abandoned and 
incomple te railroad grade which served as a readymade breastwork. Here the 
Union Army made successive gallant assaults in an attempt to dislodge them in 
vain. After the battle, the veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic marched. 
out from Washington and collected all the remains of the dead from both sides 
which they could find, buried them, and erected a monument over the spot with 
their own hands in the memory of the. patriots of both sides. This site, the 
grave, and the monument, are all on privately owned land, as is most of the field 
of the Union assaults. 

The part of the battle named for the little community of Groveton, along the 
Warrenton Pike, was one of the most vicious in American annals. Here Gibbon’s 
brigade, soon to be named the “Iron Brigade,’ composed of the Second, Sixth, 
and Seventh Wisconsin, and the 19th Indiana regiments, engaging in their first 
encounter, stood shoulder to shoulder against “Stonewall” Jackson’s veterans, 
firing unflinching volleys with precision at short range. 

This was one of the costliest battles Jackson had fought. The old Stonewall 
brigade lost 216 of 635 men. Six Union regiments, Gibbon’s, and part of Double- 
day’s brigades stood off Jackson's entire division and half of Ewell’s for more 
than 244 hours with a loss of 900... Total southern losses were comparable. The 
scene of this encounter, With its gasoline and soft drink signs, is subject to 
further commercial development unless it can be preserved. 
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There are other important areas at Manassas which need to be purchased for 
their preservation. There are also tracts that are needed so that it will remain 
possible (as it is now) for a visitor to look over the land from the point where 
an assault was launched to the point where it struck. If this land should be 
converted into subdivisions, such vision would be impossible and the whole char- 
acter of much of the area would be lost. The strength and inspiration which 
many people obtain from viewing the area in which so many Americans sacrificed 
so much for their ideals is a great national asset that should be preserved and 
maintained. 

The Battle of Gettysburg, July 1, 2, and 3, 1863, was one of the most important 
battles in American history. More than that, it has been listed as one of the 
15 decisive battles of world history. For this reason, its proper interpretation 
and preservation is of the utmost importance, not only to this Nation, but to the 
citizens of the Western World. 

The armies were nearly evenly matched. The Union forces, outnumbered in 
the beginning, held the advantage after the first day. The Confederate Army of 
Northern Virginia had, for convenience of memory, nine divisions of infantry in 
the Battle of Gettysburg. Most of the fields where four of these divisions fought 
have not been preserved as part of the Gettysburg National Military Park. 

On the first day of that battle, Early’s Confederate division drove back the 
Union right wing, through the field of the present Adams County Home property, 
despite valiant resistance, and captured many hundreds of prisoners. All but a 
narrow strip of that field of conflict is now being offered for sale for building 
lots. 

Rode’s division, also of Ewell’s corps, as was Early’s, lost more on the first day 
than any other of Lee’s army. Half the field of Rode’s battle on that day is now 
farmland, soon to be developed as a suburb, but still untouched. On the third 
day of the fight, it was again Rode’s men who fought on the left of the famous 
Pickett charge. If North Carolina lost more men in the battle than Virginia, it 
was not for lack of valor on the part of the latter, but the North Carclina part 
of the field is being subdivided, while the central portion, covered by an equally, 
but no more valiant force, has been preserved. 

The Confederate attack on the crucial second day was sustained largely by the 
divisions of Hood and McLaws. The Union lines are preserved intact, but the 
field that the men of Texas, Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, and Virginia crossed in their magnificent effort is marked ‘by a 
line of souvenir shops, garages, beer parlors, and trailer courts. 

The famous peach orchard is surrounded on three sides by private holdings. 
A drive-in theater, on the field of fire of the famous Washington artillery of 
Louisiana, was narrowly averted a few years ago by the purchase of a parcel 
of land, for a very reasonable figure. 

Land across the Taneytown road from Meade’s headquarters has recently 
been sold for a fairyland development. McdAllisters hill on the Union right is a 
junkyard and garbage dump. 

If the property described herein is not acquired, the distracting and obtrusive 
elements that are now developing will spell a tragic loss to the American people 
in insriration and understanding of an event of transcendent importance in the 
Nation’s history. 

What is true at Manassas and Gettysburg is also true for the other Civil War 
areas. Antietam National Battlefield Site is the most critical. There, only 
small isolated tracts are in Federal ownership. The bulk of the battlefield is 
privately owned and actively threatened with development that would forever 
destroy this battle, sometimes classed as “America’s bloodiest day,” which turned 
back the first Confederate invasion of the North, turned the tide against foreign 
intervention, and provided the opportunity for issuing the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. There is not even the land to erect a visitor center. It can almost be said 
there is no park. Other areas have smaller problems; some none at all. But 
the situation should be resolved now, on the eve of the centennial of this, the 
Nation’s greatest experience. Once this opportunity has passed, second thoughts 
will be impossible. It is now or never. 

The land needs for all of the Civil War areas within the national park system 
have been studied carefully. Only essential tracts have been included in an 
effort to protect and preserve these nationally significant sites while there is yet 
time, and at a minimum of cost for acquisition and administration. 
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QUESTION AS TO NEED FOR ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL PARKS 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the $650,000 for 600 acres for 
the Rocky Mountain National Park. ee 

Mr. Wirt. We are acquiring the private lands within the boundary 
lines of the various national parks and that is part of the program. 
It is private holding within the boundary lines. ee 

Let me try to explain the problems we have with inholdings in the 
parks. We can go ahead with the development of facilities and try 

to bypass the inholdings, but before we know it we have all kinds of 
developments crowding in on Government improvements which in- 
crease the values of those lands and interfere with the maintenance and 
operation and full enjoyment of the area. 

It has been our program that eventually we should acquire all 
lands within the boundary lines of the parks as established by Con- 

ess. 

Most of those lands were in the East. In many places like the 
Great Smoky Mountains, we have gone out and gotten donated funds 
to buy the lands before the parks could be established. In the West 
the parks were established by taking public domain where there were 
already inholdings or settlements, and the only thing we are asking 
to do 1s have an opportunity to acquire those private lands and de- 
velop the parks in an orderly way. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is quite an amount, $650,000. Take the entrance 
to Yosemite. You have a business on both sides of the street. Sup- 
pose you clean them out and extend the boundary three more miles. 
There will be others camping right along the boundary. 

The private land they have does not have too much bearing on the 
park, They are inside the boundary, but they do not have too much of 
aspot to set up a concession center. 

Mr. Wirtu. I am not worried about big concession centers. Often 
the smaller places give us more trouble than the big ones because we 
cannot get hold of them. There have been a lot of problems in the 
national parks due to private inholdings. We have some very fine 
people. We are not trying to push them out. 

The inholding in Rocky Mountain, as you go up the Trail Ridge 
Road, is the piece of property right in the Y. Here are two roads, 
no other way. The inholding crowds the entrance to the Trail Ridge 
Road, which is the high drive. That is one of the properties that has 
been a sore point in the development of tke park for years. 

Mr. Kirwan. Purchase of 200 acres for Yosemite is requested at a 
cost of $200,000. What you say may be true. They would be much 
better outside the boundaries than in. But at a time like this, with a 
$13 billion deficit, this year alone, if the Park Service has been able 
to put up with these inholdings when we had good years with no trouble 
In our Nation as we have today, surely you ought to be able to take 
a little on the chin now while we have this deficit. That is my point. 

Mr. Wirtn. Back when World War II came, our appropriations 
were cut drastically. We did not even flicker an eye. Then after the 
war we held our own. It was not until a few years ago that we started 
getting money to go ahead and do the work that had accumulated. 
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One of the reasons we had to get more than we normally would in 
Mission 66 was that things had deteriorated to such an extent. 

Mr. Kirwan. Lagree with you. 

Mr. Wiern. What I am hoping is that we can get these things in 
shape so we can maintain them. 

Mr. Kirwan. I agree with everything you said, that the Park 
Service should never have been cut in the Second World War the 
way it was cut. I made every effort to stop the cutting on the 
floor of Congress. They thought it was a great thing for somebody 
to rise up on the floor of Congress and say, “Let’s take $150,000 out of 
the Park Service.” I made every effort to stop it. The Park Service 
was not getting what it was entitled to in order to keep everything 
in tip-top shape. I think that was poor judgment to let the Park 
Service run down. But I am telling you truthfully I cannot see why 
we should spend $5 million to buy more land for Civil War battlefields 
when we already own 18,000 acres, I cannot see why we should spend 
$650,000 for Rocky Mountain National Park, or $200,000 for 200 
more acres outside of Yosemite. 

Mr. Wirru. I realize you know our problem. 

Mr. Kirwan. I would like to see those people bought out who are 
inside the boundary lines, I would love to see everything within that 
line belonging to the American people, the U.S. Government. But 
I also realize tod: ay, after what I saw a week ago today, people stand- 
ing with children in their arms, with 5 feet of water in their houses, 
everything in their houses damaged—lI say it is more essential to get 
and keep the water out of those houses than it is to get these people 
out of the parks. 

Mr. Wirtrn. I would not argue with that. 
Mr. Kirwan. That is my point. 


Construction (LIQUIDATION oF ConTRAcT AUTHORITY) 


Program and financing 


| 


| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Program by activities: | | 


1. Parkways-- | $22,674,550 | $11,674,522 | $16,000,000 

2. Roads and trails 23, 789, 357 9, 118, 362 | 18, 000, 000 

Total obligations 46, 463, 907 20, 792, 884 34, 000, 0 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward (contract authori- | 

zation) | —35, 256,791 | —20, 792,884 | —34, 000,000 
Unobligated balance carried forward (contract authori- | 

zation) __-- | 20, 792, 884 34, 000, 000 34, 000, 000 

Contract authorization (new) 32, 000, 000 34,000, 000 | 34, 000, 000 


Status of unfunded contract authorization 


| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Unfunded balance at beginning of year_-_-- $40, 052,500 | $41, 052, 500 $45, 052, 500 
Contract authorization (new) - 32, 000, 000 | 34,000, 000 34, 000, 000 
Unfunded balance at end of year } —41, 052, 500 —45, 052, 500 —45, 052, 500 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization ‘ | 31, 000, 000 | 30, 000, 000 34, 000, 000 
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in Object classification 


! 
; potter aot 
| 1958 actual Pane a. 1960 estimate 
i 
| : 
| 
| 





In — — es a - — —_—_—__—_—_—— 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE | | 

rk Total number of permanent positions 5 aes 4 222 | 255 269 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- 299 135 | 200 

he Average number of all employees. -. | 506 375 | 447 

he Number of employees at end of year-- | 1,198 850 1, 000 

dy Average GS erade and salary- | 7.6 $5,500] 7.7 $6,118 | 7.6 

*, Average salary of rwagreded positions_-_--- | $4, 303 $4, 485 $ 

of ae 

4" 01 Personal services | | 

1ce Permanent positions | $1,908,174 $2, 323, 000 $2, 460, 000 

ne Positions other than permanent . Jucaia | 1, 060, 801 | 506, 250 750, OCO 


Other personal services... - 90, 854 46, 000 80, 000 








} . Total personal services 3, 3 50 | 3, 290, 000 
iy 02 Travel { 17 i. on | 200, 000 
lds 03 Transportation of things 10, 000 17, 000 
c 4 Communication services 30, 000 35, 000 
nd 5 Rents and utility Services. | 282, 112 126, 000 207, 000 
\()() 4% Printing and reproduction 41, 911 23, 000 38, 000 
AV 07 Other contractual services 2. 947. 040 1, 300, 000 2, 132, 000 
08 Supplies and material ‘ 750, 623 335, 000 550, 000 
) Equipment 224, 969 100, 000 164, 000 
10 Lands and structures 34, 586, 486 13, 705, 000 24, 156, 000 
‘ 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions- -- 115, 993 140, 0C0 150, 000 
ire 13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 3, 923 4 000 4,000 
rat 15 Taxes and assessments. | 22, 462 G, 555 14,914 
Sut Total, National Park Service ; 42, 297, 005 18, 828. 805 30. 957.914 
id- ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, | 
eg DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE | 
vet Total number of permanent positions 295 375 375 
| Full-time equivalent of all other positions 39 70 57 
p e Average number of all employees - ‘ ; 307 425 445 
Number of employees at end of year_...------ : SVeslst ies 333 460 480 
Average GS grade and salary . nae 7.7 55,883 | 7.8 $6,502 | 7.8 $6, 604 
Average salary of ungraded positions_............----- oe $6, 534 $6, 531 $5, 072 
01 Personal services | 
Permanent positions Cases | $1, 190, 731 $1, 769, 130 $1, 890, 000 
Positions other than permanent Z | 137, 735 | 250, 470 270, 000 
Other personal services _ - aa ind oie .| 70, 242 67, 400 90, 000 
} ot aman ana 
Total personal services Judit ig ald ee ei de 2, 087, 000 2, 250, 000 
02 Travel 303, 000 | 303, 000 
| 03 Transportation of things- = 35, 000 35, 000 
(4 Communication services 35, 000 35, 000 
nate | oe: SROs Wee SC nn ce ec edancunees 76, 000 78, 000 
— 6 Printing and reproduction__..........----...------ 30, 000 | 30, 000 
07 Other contractual services 1, 212, 000 1, 214, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 5, 000 158, 000 
0, OW 09 Equipment 23, 000 23, 000 
U, o 10 Lands and structures eas 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions ‘ 117, 000 117, 000 
0, ow 15 Taxes and assessments aan pee ; ; 3, 000 3, 000 
, ou total | 4, 166, 902 3, 926, 000 4, 246, 000 
’ Deduct “ts tion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
0, 000 object class 10- 1, 961, 921 1, 203, 914 
0, 000 Total, Bureau of Public Roads-_.......----------- 4, 166, 902 1, 964, 079 3, 042, 086 
0, 000 Total obligations oe Late Piers 46,463,907 | 20, 792, 884 34, 000, 000 
Mr. Kirwan. $34 million is requested to liquidate obligations under 
the contract authority for parkways and roads and trails. This is an 
mate increase of $4 million over 1959. 
o, JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 
M), OOO 
» 500 
eo Insert. pages 108 through 122 and the special statement showing by 


area the detailed breakdown of the estimate. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 




































































Construction (liquidation of contract authority) U 
: * Es 

URN REID 5 I a it enti ceniaccia asia dee acceakes iit elas tai cc as $30, 000, 000 
Decreases : Li 

nO a ee et te ee BY TG 14, 782, 000 

SERNA, a 15, 218, 000 
E 

en a NN a 30, 000, 000 
Increases : li 

SN 17, 024, 800 

eR OIE URI COURS porn cin kn mncnccseeabheiwcekaname 16, 975, 200 
PN eo eet cia pian eee ere oo ee ee 34, 000, 000 of 
SIN” CNN enc ctreastniniss omiesheaiinsminiunieieniniitedointe W satnscibsiinnnieiitis 34, 000, 000 ok 
Analysis by activities $4 
aos e $2 
re 
Actual, - Total Total Increase $2 
Activity 1958 available, | estimate, | (+) or de- fe 
1959 1960 crease (—) th 
ed eine i ses sep ees <2 ; ee oe ile al 
1. Parkways. Tek tke eeG oka edsemaees |$10, 989, 618 |$26, 956, 200 |$17, 024, 800 | —$9, 931, 400 pr 
2. Roads and tr: nils_- es ‘ Grate sala | 15, 453,095 | 22,043, 800 | 16,975, 200 | —5, 068, 600 at 
Sa - | - a si 

Total expenditures_ sae 26, 442, 713 | 49, 000, 000 | 34, 000, 000 |—15, 000, 000 

Less balance available from prior years. ; ---| 14,789, 943 | 19, 297, 230 | 297, 230 |+19. 000, 000 
Total expenditures from current appropriation.-_| 11, 702, 770 29, 702, 770 33, 702,7 7 70 | | +4 000, 000 ol 
= a =. eae oe : nial tk 
Authorization for appropriation tr 
. — — - eee — a vaca ti 
Federal-aid highway acts | Parkways | Roads and | Total | Funded! | Unfunded ce 
| trails pé 
— - I- o-a- m 
1955-57 fiscal years, sec. 4 (a) and | 3 | Ss 
(b) and sec. 6, 1954 act- $32,000,000 | $35,000,000 | $67,000,000 | $67,000,000 |...__-.-..-. st 
1958-59 fiscal years, sec. 104 (a) and | iz 
(b), 1956 act. | 32, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 64, 000, 000 52, 947,500 | $11, 052, 500 ; 
1960 fiscal year, sec. 4 (a) and 0b), | ac 
1958 act. viet | 16,000,000 | 18,000,000 | 34,000,000 | 34,000,000 |....---.---. ir 
i is ek 85, 000, 000 | 165, 000, ‘000 ° | 153, 947, 500 | 11, 052, 500 : 
( 
een ee a et ee en ; ~ tk 

! As of June 30, 1959. 
Status of unfunded authorizations li 
Parkways | Roads and | Total 
| trails 

a bw a ene i _oh bate ; 7 ees ee af in CC 
| al 
Unfunded contract authority through 1959____._._.__----- $21, 006, 800 | $20, 045, 700 $41, 052, 500 er 
Anproptiation, 1060..........<.............- oe oe ___.-| —14, 782, 000 | —15 5, 218, 000 | —30, 000, 000 - 
Balance unfunded June 30, 1959........-.----.--------- 6, 224, 800 | 4, 827, 700 | 11, 052, 500 ta 

New contract authority, 1960_........--- 5; te 16,000,000 | 18, 000, 000 | 34, 000, , 000 
Total unfunded through 1960...._...-----.----------. 22, 224, 800 | 29,827,700 | 45, 052, 500 li 
PI ORE PE on rac ncnmnnas ac oy ---| 17,024,800 | 16, 975, 200 | 34, * 000, 000 ‘} 
Balance to remain unfunded June 30, 1960........_.--- ews 5, 200, 600 5, 852, 500 11, 052, 500 ; 
0 
ee ee ee ee a eS eee 1 
lic 
bi 
hi 
67 
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Analysis of cash requirements 


Unliquidated obligations June 30, 1958__...-----.------------~--- $39, 556, 846 
Estimated cash required to finance 1959 program 7*7___-_----__.-___ 20, 792, 884 
Total cash requirement as of June 30, 1959_--_------------~ 60, 349, 730 
Rese cash on ROMNwibs 2c cu csieke bee ans oe 49, 297, 230 
Balance from 1960 to: be fundeds =....dcisecciugsiiinatscect 11, 052, 500 
Estimated cash required to finance 1960 program *_____--_--_---~- 34, 000, 000 
Total cash required, fiscal year 1960... ssuuswnine 45, 052, 500 
ieee Binpeses ANG GeLerT RIS... cn. 3 ec ene nemucaeunann 11, 052, 500 
MistitinGe $600 oo eeu a ce oats aero 34, 000, 000 


1This amount consists of $17,234,500 of the 1959 program of $32,000,000 after advance 
of a portion of that program to 1958 for obligation, and $3,558,384 which remained un- 
obligated from the portion of the 1959 program that was advanced to 1958. 

It is estimated that, as of June 30, 1959, work will be under contract and contractors’ 
earnings will have accrued to the extent of $60,349,730, for the liquidation of which 
$49,297,230 is available. Of the total obligations for which funds will be required, about 
$39,500,000 represents obligations on the books as of June 30, 1958, most of which will 
require liquidation during 1959, leaving only about $10,000,000 to apply against the 
$20,800,000 program being carried out in 1959. It is anticipated that slippage and de- 
ferrals will permit meeting payments during 1959 as they become due; however, during 
the first half of 1959 almost $26,000,000 has been disbursed, most of which has been 
app'ied against the $39,500,000 which was unliquidated on June 30, 1958. 

2The first application of the $34,000,000 estimate for 1960 will be $11,052,500 against 
prior year unfunded obligations. This will permit meeting payments to the extent of 
about 67 percent of the new obligational authority, and this margin will be close con- 
sidering that slippage and deferrals will be much less than anticipated for 1959. 


Need for funds.—The estimate of $34 million is for liquidating contractual 
obligations incurred pursuant to the Federal Aid Highway Act, as reflected in 
the foregoing statements. 

The 1960 fiscal year is the sixth year in which the parkways and roads and 
trails construction programs have been in progress under the contract authoriza- 
tions contained in the Federal Aid Highway Acts of 1954, 1956, and 1958. A 
considerable backlog of construction work on the park roads and trails and 
parkways accumulated during and after the war. During this period, a tre- 
mendous increase took place in the volume of traffic utilizing these facilities. 
Since enactment of the Federal Aid Highway Acts of 1954 and 1956, great 
strides have been made in catching up with the deferred work and in modern- 
izing and in realining existing roads, and in the construction of new sections to 
accommodate present-day needs. The programs for the 1955-58 fiscal years, 
inclusive, amounted to about $113,800,000, of which $110,200,000 had been 
obligated through June 30, 1958. It is estimated that about $54 million will 
be obligated during 1959-60 to continue the construction and reconstruction of 
these facilities. 

The 1960 program will provide for work under each of the activities as out- 
lined below. 

1. PARKWAYS, $17,024,800 


The $17,024,800 estimate will provide $6,224,800 for liquidating prior year 
contractual obligations incurred, or to be incurred, during 1959 under the 
authority of section 104, Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956, and section 6, Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1958. The remaining $10,800,000 will be needed to 
make partial payments under contracts and for day labor projects to be under- 
taken during 1960. 

The 1958 Federal Aid Highway Act authorizes the appropriation of $16 mil- 
lion for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1960, and June 30, 1961. 
Section 6 of that act authorizes incurring obligations not to exceed those amounts 
a year in advance of the fiscal year for which authorized. The 1960 program 
totals $16 million for work on eight parkways. Of the 26 major road projects, 
10 of them involve amounts in excess of $500,000, of which 6 exceed $1 mil- 
lion each. It is anticipated that construction will go forward on these projects, 
barring some unforseeen change in Federal fiscal policy, at the same rate as 
has been made possible during the past 2 fiscal years. During 1958, about $22,- 
675,000 was obligated for parkways construction, an alltime high for any one 
year. The 1959 obligations will be somewhat less because several 1959 projects 








ee 
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were obligated during 1958. Close touch is being maintained with Stite officials 
with respect to parkways rights-of-way acquisition and their donation to the 
Federal Government so that work can move forward without delay when funds 
are made available. 

The parkways are continuing to receive enormous public use and each new 
stretch of mileage calls for complementary facilities, such as campgrounds, 
pienie areas, utility systems, and comfort stations. Other facilities, such ag 
utility buildings and employee housing, must also be provided. Approximately 
$1,700,000 is included in the program for such purposes. 

The following tabulation shows by parkway the proposed application of the 
funds requested in the estimate for liquidation of prior year obligations and 
budget vear obligations: 


! 

| Po liqnid- | To meet | 
Park way 1960 pro- | date 1959 |partial pav-| Total esti- 
{| gram | program |ments, 1960] mate 1960 

program 

Baltimore-Washington. Greenbelt Park $226. 800 $226, 890 5226, 890 
Blue R ‘ 4.516. 700 $2, 561, 300 3, 020, 500 5, 581, 800 
Colonial 111, 490 79, 900 70, 900 
Foothi 1, 417, 690 $43, 89) 902, 100 1, 345, 900 
George Washington Memorial 3, 125, 890) 1,089, 500 2, 162, 900 3, 243, 400 
Natchez Tr 6, 398. 800 2, 139, 200 4, 274, 700 6, 413, 900 
Pa vies 167, 000 106, 200 106, 200 
Rock Creek and Potomac 35, 900 35, 900 35, 900 
Total 16, 000, 000 6, 224, 800 10, S00, OOO 17, 024, 800 


A general description of each parkway and what is to be accomplished under 
the major projects of the program follow: 

Blue Ridge Parkway, $4,063,100 (North Carolina, $3,449,800; Virginia, $613,800) 

This parkway was started in 1933 under authority of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. When completed, it will extend along the crest 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains for a distance of 477 miles from Shenandoah 
National Park in Virginia to Great Smoky Mountains National Park in North 
Carolina. 

The major road program in North Carolina totals $3,449,300. Of this amount, 
$300,000 is for final paving of 12 miles between Deep Gap through the Moses H. 
Cone Memorial and Julian Price Memorial Parks: $651,100 is included for 
providing a suitable access to the Linville Falls and Gorge area, one of the most 
scenic locations on the parkway; $329,900 is for repaving of a 22.5-mile section 
of the parkway constructed many years ago, running from the vicinity of Linville 
southward to the vicinity of Gillespie Gap. A start of construction on a 28-mile 
gap between Oteen and Wagon Road Gap is proposed by the program, involving 
grading and base course work on 5 miles between French Broad River south of 
Asheville to Chestnut Cove, at an estimated cost of $1,544.600. Included is 
$323,700 for completing grading on an 8-mile section between Rockinghorse Gap 
and Balsam Gap on which work will be well underway with funds provided for 
the current fiscal year. Three hundred thousand dollars is included for con- 
structing grade separation in the Balsam Gap area where the parkway crosses 
U.S. Routes 19A and 23 to eliminate a dangerous traffic hazard. 

The program provides $955,400 for the Blue Ridge Parkway in Virginia, of 
which $613,800 is for three major projects. This will involve $59,000 for final 
paving on a 2-mile section of the parkway above the James River Bridge which 
is now under construction. Upon completion of the bridge, and paving, a con- 
tinuous parkway strip of 111 miles will be opened for public use between the 
south boundary of Shenandoah National Park and Roanoke, Va. Also included 
is $375,000 for paving about 15 miles of the main parkway route between U.S. 
Route 220 and Adney Gap. Upon completion of this work, there will remain 
only one gap in the State to be completed, the adjacent 15-mile section running 
northerly to U.S. Highway 460. The remaining $188,800 is for constructing 4 
eollection road which will permit elimination of existing grade crossings at 
various locations along the parkway. 


Colonial Parkway, $110,000 (Virginia) 


The Colonial Parkway had its inception in the act of July 8, 1930, which was 
the basic act for establishing Colonial National Historical Park. Subsequently, 
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the parkway was more specifically authorized by the act of June 5, 1936 (16 
U.S.C. Sle). It connects Yorktown, Williamburg, and Jamestown Island by a 
29-mile scenic roadway, portions of which parallel the York and James Rivers. 
The 12-mile portion of this parkway between Yorktown and Williamsburg was 
completed before World War II. The remainder has been completed since, except 
for minor facilities and improvements, reconstruction, relocation, etc., required 
to keep up with expanded visitor use or for correlation with adjacent develop- 
ments. There are now numerous accesses to the Colonial Parkway between 
Hubbard’s Lane near Williamsburg and the U.S. Naval Supply Center. It is 
proposed to construct a collection road parallel to the main parkway route which 
will reduced the number of existing accesses. 

Foothills Parkway, $1,408,000 (Tennesee) 

The Foothills Parkway was authorized by the act of February 22, 1944 (16 
U.S.C. 408h-11). When completed, it will extend approximately 72 miles gener- 
ally parallel to the northern boundary of the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park between the Pigeon River and the Little Tennessee River. 

The 1959 program includes funds for grading, drainage, and base course on 
2 10-mile section of the main line of the parkway between Little River and Mur- 
ray Gap. The 1960 estimate will permit completion of this phase of work. 


George Washington Memorial Parkway, $2,614,800 (Maryland, $2,012,800; Vir- 
ginia, $602,000) 

This parkway is authorized to extend from Mount Vernon to Great Falls on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac River and from Great Falls to Fort Washington 
on the Maryland side, a total length of about 49 miles, not including the distance 
through Alexandria, Va., and the District of Columbia. The Mount Vernon High- 
way portion of the parkway was completed several years ago; more recently it 
has been completed from Arlington Memorial Bridge to a connection with Spout 
Run above Key Bridge, a total distance of about 15 miles from Mount Vernon. 
Rights-of-way for the parkway are being provided by the States of Virginia and 
Maryland with participation by counties and the United States. The major por- 
tion of the parkway from Spout Run to the site of the Central Intelligence Agency 
at Langley, Va., a distance of about 6 miles, is being constructed with funds 
appropriated to that Ageney and advanced to the Service for that purpose. 
Rights-of-way for this portion have been acquired by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission with funds appropriated to the Central Intelligence Agency, and 
matched funds provided by the State of Virginia and Arlington and Fairfax 
Counties. 

In Maryland, the 1960 program would permit continuance of construction 

f the parkway along the Potomac River from the District line to Anglers Inn. 
This would provide suitable access from the parkway to MacArthur Boulevard 
and Fall’s Road at a point 3 miles below the Great Falls terminus. A 4-mile 
section between the District line and Carderock is being constructed with funds 
appropriated for the 1957 and 1958 fiscal years. 

Funds are included in 1959 program for improving the parkway in Virginia. 
Much of the roadway between the District of Columbia and the city of Alex- 
andria is in need of reconstruction. Funds were made available for 1959 for 
that portion leading from the National Airport to the Alexandria city limits 
and provide for an overpass at the airport, and for grading and paving, between 
the airport and the railroud approximately 2 miles south. The 1960 program 
will provide for completion of this work between the R. F. & P. RR. bridge to 
the Memorial Circle immediately north of Alexandria. 


Natchez Trace Parkway, $5,768,200 (Alabama, $1,130,400; Mississippi, $4,- 
182,800; Tennessee, $455,000) 

A survey to determine the route of this parkway was authorized by the act 
of May 21, 1934, and construction was started with funds allocated from the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. When completed, the parkway 
Will extend for a distance of about 450 miles from Nashville, Tenn., to Natchez, 
Miss 

For major parkway construction in Alabama, a minor amount of $13,500 
iS included for applying a seal coat to 5.75 miles of previously constructed 
roadway in the State of Alabama. The amount of $1,116,900 is included for 
constructing a portion of the Tennessee River bridge. A contract has been 
awarded for some surveys and test borings. 
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In Mississippi, a total of $1,609,000 is included for 16 structures on road 
sections which have previously been graded. Upon completion of the strue- 
tures, only paving will be required for completion. A comparatively minor 
amount of $37,500 is included for constructing two low-water bridges, or fords, 
across Coles Creek as a part of county road relocations. Grading and base 
course construction is now in progress on a 14-mile section of the Clinton-Port 
Gibson unit south of Jackson. The amount of $1,250,000 is included for con- 
tinuing this work on an additional 1014 miles. Also included is the amount of 
$1,147,300 for 10 structures on the 14-mile section of the Clinton-Port Gibson 
unit now under contract. The remaining $139,000 is for a seal coat and for 
stabilizing shoulders on a portion of section 3L in Mississippi which was paved 
several years ago. 

In Tennessee the amount of $67,500 is included for placing a seal coat on 
approximately 28 miles of previously completed parkway between U.S. 64 and 
the Alabama State line. The remaining $387,500 is for placing a bituminous 
surface on about 16 miles of parkway and extending between U.S. Highway 
64 and the Meriwether Lewis National Monument on U.S. Highway 20. This 
16-mile extension of paving to the north will provide a long continuous completed 
unit of approximately 50 miles of which about 45 miles are in Tennessee and 
about 5 miles are in Alabama. 


Palisades Parkway, $165,000 (District of Columbia) 

A new parkway project is included for the first time under the title Palisades 
Parkway. The route of this parkway will run along the general route of Canal 
Road from Key Bridge to Chain Bridge, thence along the C. & O. Canal to the 
District line where it will connect with the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway at the Maryland line. Only that portion which will run from the 
District line to a point where the Glover Archbold Parkway will connect with 
the parkway will be constructed under the Service’s parkway activity. 
Minor roads and trails, buildings, utilities, etc. 

The remainder of the program totaling $1,878,900 is for constructing approxi- 
mately 45 minor projects consisting of minor roads and trails, buildings, utilities, 
campgrounds, picnic facilities, comfort stations and other visitor facilities; 
also included is $200,000 for advance plans, surveys, ete. 

Included in the foregoing is $224,000 for developing the 1,150-acre Greenbelt 
Park, near Greenbelt, Md. Lands comprising this area were acquired for park 
purposes along with the lands for the Baltimore-Washington Parkway right- 
of-way. The $224.000 estimate would provide $26,000 for picnic area develop- 
ments: $88,000 for utilities ; $30,000 for a comfort station ; and $80,000 for grad- 
ing the main road to serve the area. 


2. ROADS AND TRAILS, $16,975,200 


The estimate of $16,975,200 would provide $4,827,700 for liquidating obligations 
against projects being accomplished during 1959 and $12,147,500 to meet partial 
payments to contractors in carrying out the 1960 program of $18 million. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 authorized appropriations of $16 million 
for each of the 1958 and 1959 fiscal years, and authorized entering into con- 
tractual obligations in those amounts not to exceed 1 year in advance of the 
fiscal year for which the appropriations were authorized. Under this authority, 
$9,500,000 of 1959 fiscal year contract authorization was advanced for obligation 
during the 1958 fiscal year. Nearly $23,800,000 of roads and trails contract 
authorization was obligated during the 1958 fiscal year. The Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1958 authorizes appropriations of $18 million for each of the 1960 and 
1961 fiscal years for roads and trails construction. That act also contains the 
same contract authorization provisions as the 1956 act. 

The roads and trails construction program may be broken down into the 
following broad categories: 


Major roads: 


IIE ONIN Noreen ooo BB ee eB ke $7, 518, 800 





nD ORR RRS RU a ah Ne EB Leo ia tl a ern 1, 400, 000 
Sa IE Sot 0 ie be 2 eek a ee a Ne ee el 1, 825, 000 
Miscellaneous minor roads and trails projects__.___._-_______________ 6, 756, 200 
is ITI  BUPNONE: OC Lo. eit Sees es ea 500, 000 
I Ne i as tee ee ee A no 2 18, 000, 000 
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Reconstruction, including the relocation of existing roads, makes up the largest 
eategory of work required. Many of the park roads were built more than 25 
years ago at standards far below modern requirements. They have in many 
cases passed the normal life expectancy of constructed roads. Road base and 
surface have become inadequate and structures antiquated. Relocation, in some 
instances, is the only alternative to eliminate steep, winding, and narrow sections 
which are unsafe for present day use. 

The 1960 program provides for work on 142 miles of major roads, including 
reconstruction of 106 miles; final paving of 34 miles; and construction of 2 miles 
of new roads. Seven bridges are included in the major road program. Included 
are East Rim Drive at Grand Canyon National Park, $1,245,000; the Headquarters 
and Entrance Roads at Mammoth Cave, $1 million; and major road work at 
Yellowstone National Park, $2,281,000, of which $2,031,000 is for relocation of 
various roads. 

The modern park road must provide sufficient informational and interpretive 
signs, markers and exhibits, turnouts, parking spaces, and overlooks necessary 
for the safe and satisfactory use of motorists. The road construction objective 
of the National Park Service within the parks and monuments is to provide 
sufficient roads to take the motorists to a fair assortment of the attractions, and 
to supplement the roads with good trails systems to accommodate those visitors 
who desire a more intimate contact with the scenic, historic, scientific, archeologic, 
or wilderness features which comprise all but a small percentage of the major 
parks. The long-range mission 66 plan calls for improvement of close-in trails, 
relocation of portions of existing trails, and the building of new connecting 
trails, designed to distribute use more evenly and to prevent overuse of some 
facilities, such as certain camping spots. The trail system, in addition to visitor 
use, also provides access for forest protection and other protection and manage- 
ment purposes. The mission 66 program is not directed at constructing extensive 
additional mileages of roads and trails. 

Increasing public demand for picnicking and camping facilities will require 
$2,300,000 for minor road construction to serve these areas and related facilities. 
The remainder of the program is for numerous minor roads and trails projects, 
parking areas, campground roads, drainage structures, etc. ; for advance planning 
and reconnaissance surveys, topographic surveys, etc. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The wording carried in the appropriation text for the past 3 years with respect 
to acquisition of right-of-way for the entrance road at Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Colo., is no longer required as the lands have all been acquired or are 
under a declaration of taking. 


Parkways program—1960 fiscal year (based on Bureau of the Budget allowances) 





SUMMARY 
Major roads: 
SS BEOe ONC WEG 5 ascii ccna de teeta aeen $4, 063, 100 
CI st cecal en aera i ileal a aetna 110, 000 
POOthi is: ORIN eS cascchutiinindwennwrshanttinenssiiab= 1, 400, 000 
George Washington Memorial Parkway-_..---------.--------- 2, 614, 800 
Natcher. Teese: PARI ie tibidtike cick ocd asemennmewnne’= 5, 768, 200 
CRNA ABs ccwesttccceenune teu eewn mint 165, 000 
OE i its wicca a aerenaneie 14, 121, 100 
Minor roads and trails: 
Baltimore-Waghington Parkway...6<-.~.....csn<nnnnsenen-on 80, 000 
BRU TR iii i rtabiin eds diddndddbationdotks 82, 000 
George Washington Memorial Parkway-_-_-------------------- 3, 000 
Matches Trace Pari nsicistd nese digeathwceueunimediicnin 19, 300 


Total. smaiene resis: GA) G601 Ws an diinnede wiiiciweeccndenees 184, 300 
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Parkways program—1960 fiscal year (based on Bureau of the Budget allor- 
ances )—Continued 


sU MMARY—continued 
Buildings and utilities: 


altimore-Washington Parkway__-------_--_- : $144, 000 

Bl cee ae xen cbntesa See , 315, 000 
George Washington Memorial Parkw We eon ete eee mee 469, 000 
Natchez Trace Parkway_--_-_-- eames TMi tee Brainy Be nto in 531, 100 
Rock Creek and Potomac P: irkwe ee eee 35, 500 
Total, buildings and utilities_______. ee Se er ea 1, 494, 600 
Advance planning, surveys, etc____---___-- eed PI, en eee 200, 000 
NN gop tcacscenig on = ee en ee ae ee ee eee 


MAJOR ROADS 
Biue Ridge Parkway: 


North Carolina: Total amount 
2FG, paving, 12 miles (portion), R—176_- : ae $300, 000 
2J, grading, base, structures, and paving, Linville Falls spur, 

station 610 to Linville Falis, R—432-3...._ ~~ 651, 100 
23K, repaving, R-518, 22.549 miles___- See eee ; 329, 900 
2S1, grading, base, 1 tunnel and lining, Fre rench Broad River 

to Chestnut Cove, 5.2 miles, R-148__________....__......... 1, 844, 600 
2W-2, grading, stone base, and tunnel, Rockinghor se “Gap- 

Balsam Gap, 8.20 miles, R-254-2 (complete) -.--------- 323, 700 
2WxX, U.S. 19A and 23 arta separation, Balsam 

URN RA i cre a ee Mee ae 1 ee 300, 000 

Virginia: 
1G, paving, Va—130—U:S. 501, 2.2 miles, R-210______-_- wie 50, 000 
1N, paving, U.S. 220—Adney Gap, 14.7 miles, R-33___-__--- 375, 000 
General relocation roads and grade crossing elimination 

; feorison) 5 Sei 43 ok hte hele ees 188, 800 
Total for Bine BRitee Parkway 2 na gnc cnn 4, 063, 100 
Colonial Parkway, Va., collection road... ene 110, 000 
PRL Or SOLO nInT TER ONY oo oc oo. cen cneeeee 110, 000 
Foothills Parkway, Tenn., 8G, grading, draining, and base course, 
Little River-Murray Gap (complete), R-10__----___-________--__ 1, 400, 000 
Motel foe Pootiilis Parkway. .6 22 oo. ok oo eee ecccn. 1, 400, 000 


George Washington Memorial Parkway: 
Maryland: 
Route 100, grading, drainage, and structures, Carderock to 


Antlers Inn. 3 miles. B-70_.- 22 ee ce eee 887, 800 
Route 100, construct Little Falls Bridge on upstream lane, 
ere os re ee er eres oneal 300, 000 
Route 100, access No. 1 to MacArthur Blvd. grade separation, 
Ps a sone SEL 200, 000 
Route 100, construct Cabin John Bridge on downstream, 
RINNE ie al i at ia ae Ma a eae 625, 000 
Virginia, Route 1, grading and paving, airport to Alexandria 
R-51, R-52, R-53, M-30, 2.1 miles_____.--_-....--.-.__ 602, 000 
Total for George Washington Memorial Parkway__--__ 2, 614, 800 
Palisades Parkway, D.C., grading and drainage, 0.29 miles, 
D0. line to Chain Bridge...........< ee erent Vm rane 165, 000 
Total for Palisades Parkway aren RS ae ieee 165, 000 
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Ppurkways program—1960 fiscal year (based on Bureau of the Budget allow- 
ances )—Continued 


MAJOR ROADS—continued 
Natchez Trace Parkway: 


Alabama : nee ane 
9A1, seal coat, R-306, 5.75 miles__---_- oS ae ho | $13, 500 
2B, bridge, Tennessee River (portion), R—-153—-1_--------~- 1, 116, 900 


Mississippi : 
3F, 16 structures: 
R-78-3, bridge, Dicks Creek, 3F4 
R-S3—4, overpass, Mississippi Highway 8, 3¥7 
R-85-3, 5 bridges, 3F9, 11, 14, 15, 17 
t—150—4, overpass, Mississippi Highway 32, 3F8 
R-23444, 5 grade separations, 3F'8, 12, 13, 16, 18 
{—-251-2, 2 grade separations, 3F5, 6 
{—310, grade separation, 38F19 


SE a eee ee re Beaten ease erases _ 1, 609, 000 

3W, low water ford, Coles Creek, R-3138_-----_-_----~- ae Le 37, 500 
38, grade, drain, base course, R-109—4, from Utica Regan- 

town Road to Big Bayou Pierre, 10.41 miles___-__-----~--_ 1, 250, 000 


3h, 10 structures: 
R-107-—1, bridges over 2 creeks 
R-108-1, underpass, Mississippi Highway 27 
R-311-1, 6 county road separations 
R-312, bridge, 12 Mile Creek 


SCOOT ii diced Race eaen aa aio deb etbae 1, 147, 300 
3L (portion) and 3M1, seal coat and stabilized shoulders, 
RE elena onmepsinid gelatin taniaiantanpt 139, 000 


Tennessee : 
1H, 1J, seal coat, U.S. 64 to Alabama State line, 28.39 miles, 


MR a Saat ce a a 67, 500 
1F, 1G, bituminous surface, U.S. 64 to Meriwether Lewis, 

16.0 Wifles.. 8 —120-D, TOO Gc cceiecatinncncsaeesennanisenmenins 387, 500 

Total ‘for Natches Trade PaTEWOT seesaw anscmeen 5, 768, 200 

PE COIL Aa FEI TINIE ssi pckas ts ca. an teen aan en Coa 14, 121, 100 


MINOR ROADS AND TRAILS 


Baltimore-Washington Parkway, Md., Greenbelt Park, grading 


MN POG enc cc6 ck crecatacadoestscsaws seater eee 80, 000 
Total for Baltimore-Washington Parkway______-_..___-____- 80, 000 
Blue Ridge Parkway : 
North Carolina : 
General : 
Parking area and overlook development, curbing, trails, 
and exhibits, B-405,, PROD ivcceriscs cect nceiisteits tenses enescnesiained sie 10, 000 
Access and crossing elimination, R-452____________ i 4, 000 
Erosion control and right-of-way improvement, 2J-C, 
R-410 pice area ae acti alte cio cdg neat eae 11, 000 
signs, park type, R407... ob heb becuse 3, 600 


Virginia: 
Otter Creek campground roads, trails, and parking, R-476: 


Foot trails, R-478 (portion) ~....._______- 27, 000 


Roanoke residence roads, 5 residences, R-508-1______--_- A 7, 400 
General: 
Parking area development, trails, and interpretive 
Cxtiibite: dG 265 hows fee ee ee taker ee 5 5, 000 
Erosion control and right-of-way improvement, 1JK, 
B-41%,. and IN, B-@06..2.. oibites site ae 5, 000 
Signs. nark type; Wat oi i oa Cele id 4, 000 


Access and crossing elimination, R—452___-____________ 5, 000 


Total for Blue Ridwe PaWwarysacsccncinccn cence 82, 000 
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Parkways program—1960 fiscal year (based on Bureau of the Budget allow- 
ances )—-Continued 


MINOR ROADS AND TRAILS—continued 
Total amount 
George Washington Memorial Parkway, Md., extend trail and over- 


look, Great Falls Island__---- sll ba ii ial taal tbiaiga iccadbaigiieate $3, 000 
Total for George Washington Memorial Parkway__----------- 3, 000 








Natchez Trace Parkway: 
Mississippi, 3T, boundary marking, R-320_.-.--.-------__--_- 15, 000 
Tennessee: 
1F, residence drives and walks, Meriwether Lewis National 


PRR a a rat 2, 500 
1G, informational and directional signs, R-802___-------_- 1, 800 
Total for Natchez Trace Parkway ...................... 19, 300 
Total for minor roads and trails...................-... 184, 300 


BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES 


Baltimore-Washington Parkway, Md.: 


Greenbelt Park, picnic area development, east area, M-9_____-__ 26, 000 
Greenbelt Park, utility systems, U-3 (portion) _---_-_-_-----_--- 88, 000 
Greenveit ‘Park, 1 comfort station, B-4.........-............. 30, 000 

Total for Baltimore-Washington Parkway___---__----__---- 144, 000 


Blue Ridge Parkway: 
North Carolina: 


Cumberland Knob maintenance area fencing, M—276_--_-__ 2,5 
ns Bluffs paint shop ventilation, B—233________--___-------___ 2, 500 
= Prefab incinerator, Julian Price Park, U-206_.------..----_-~ 1, 500 
Can washer and sterilizer, Gillespie Cap, U-205_-_----_-_---_- 1, 500 
General, manufacture and placement of boundary markers, 
ee a yen ean een 18, 800 
Virginia: 
Otter Creek, campground comfort stations, B-204________ 24, 000 
Otter Creek, campground development, M-334_-----_-----~ 23, 500 
SRIEE Se8VOr INCOTALOT.: 410 i oem nt neeene 7, 500 
Peaks of Otter Amphitheater, M-365_.._.--.__-._.._-..___-_- 8, 200 


Roanoke residences, including utilities and grounds develop- 
ment, building Nos. 421, 422, 144, and 145, B-223-1 and 





I cn a ee Se ee meee 152, 200 
Fancy Gap residences, including utilities and grounds devel- 

opment, Building Nos. 28 and 416, B-225_-__---_---_-.- 62, 400 
General, manufacture and placement of boundary markers, 

Ns ee ete Sak 10, 400 

Total for Mine Rides Parkway i. «i. 2-ouns 315, 000 








George Washington Memorial Parkway: 
Maryland: 


Fort Washington, picnic development M-39____._.________ 7, 500 
Great Falls, replace fencing along towpath___________-____ 3, 500 
Great Falls, toilet facilities, maintenance unit____._._._______ 5, 500 
Rehabilitation Fort Washington water system___..----__~ 150, 000 
Cc. & O. Canal, rehabilitate lockhouse 6........-._________ 22, 500 
Virginia: 
Mount Vernon Memorial Parkway, bank protection_________ 72, 000 
Planting, Spout Run to Langley, M—42___-__-_-___________ 50, 000 
Daingerfield Island marina seawall (portion) ----________ 518, 000 





‘1 otai, George Washington Memorial Parkway_-------~- 469, 000 
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Parkiways program—1960 fiscal year (based on Bureau of the Budget 
allowances )—Continued 


BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES—continued 


Natchez Trace Parkway: 
Mississippi: 
3-D, Tupelo Administration Building, including exhibits* 


and GEUtes. Tis on LORIE a ne $394, 800 
3-W, oil and paint house at Mount Locust, B—144___--_-_~_- 3, 500 
3-W, Coles Creek, comfort station, well, sewerage, and utili- 

Us Te a cic coerce ng ates ciigligs 2 enc temreenl eer eeaeinemainatees 22, 200 


Tennessee : 
1—F, shops, offices, ete., Meriwether Lewis National Monu- 











mint. 16-Ge, ieee; beens a ooo eee een 100, 000 
1—G, exhibit shelter and exhibits, Old Trace________-_--__~ 5, 300 
1—F, exhibit shelter and exhibits, Napier Ore Pit, B-148___- 5, 300 
Total forNatchez Trace Parkway ._--~~. ~~ 2-2 eiqim—tnss-nn 581, 100, 

Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway, District of Columbia, water 
gports center, setwall...... csc. eke. ccs abn Anaad 35, 500 
Total for Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway-----~..------~-- 35, 500 
Total for buildings:and whites iu, .ncutics sacs ndsnnniiop su 1, 494, 600 


1Cost of exhibits are included. 


Roads and trails program—1960 fiscal year (based on Bureau of the Budget 








allowances ) 
SUMMARY 
Major roads: 

a OR ae ea $2, 209, 900 
RRRGD Dee poe cla a ee a ee ee 2, 991, 600: 
Region Suid iel WG el eu ee ee ole 1, 933, 000 
ROMO Ciimenice mere LULL oo a ed Se 2, 609, 300 

MGA) WMGIOP PRED inc ccc icnicnsnccnsccend SOLE Sees 9, 743, 800 

Minor roads and trails: 

NS eae ate ben da dos uivticna a ces  s n hadlbs laaliop academe Ke hkl eI 832, 400 
A0t Sino coc cnanccncunnsencedtaliiuionl te ee ules 2, 009, 400 
RN ee a saa cea i a ee 853, 800 
RS Git nahh i ances eae isinniaien eat e Es aie. 1, 285, 900 
SHR Rh ee a i i Se en eee 1, 083, 400 
National Gapital Parke: . oo ccck cee Soe Si anepreetansteas 491, 300 

LOGRT SRP TORS IG CO isi ohne 6, 566, 2 
Mall at 12th Street, grade separation (complete) (these funds 

to be turned over to District of Columbia) —~__--__----_-_--___-_- 1, 000, 000 
AGVance PISWUNE, COTTON EG. elas bere oc en emcees 500, 000 
Roads and parking areas to serve concessionaire facilities_____-_ 200, 000 

Grand titel roads anit trate... oo ote eee 3 oa een 1G oe 


REGION 1 
Total amount 


Great Smoky Mountains NP (N.C.): Grading and stone base course, 


section 9A1, Bryson-Montana Rd. (portion), 4 miles, R-116-6___._._ $725, 000 
Great Smoky Mountains NP (Tenn.): 1A15 paving, tunnel No. 2 to 
park boundary at Gatlinburg, 13.5.miles, R-245-2_____-___2_____ 406, 200 


Mammoth Cave NP (Ky.): Road from headquarters to west and 
southeast park boundary, 13.7 miles: New Discovery-Violet City- 
Carmichael entrance road, 1.2 miles, and new entrance, Frozen 
Niagara entrance road, 1.1 miles, R-1$1_____-_____2_-__ 1, 000, 000 


36292—59 85 
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Roads and trails program—1960 fiscal year (based on Bureau Budget 
allowances )—Continued 





REGION 1—continued 





Vicksburg NMP ( Miss.) : Total amount’ 
Gravel base and surface Sherman Spur, Route 22, R-382-2, 
SN Ne cae cca speak ane in anain Chgieasin pene ee eae $31, 5 
Reconstruct, gravel base and surface, Pemberton Ave., Route 7, 
ITN ame eer 9, 300 
Reconstruct and surface Grant Ave., Sherman Circle, Routes 3 
and 14, R-5-3, 1.18 miles____-_ ee eee emai a ages eee 37, 900’ 
I ee ts eee ema oe 2, 209, 900 








REGION 2 


Dinosaur NM (Colo.) : General road construction___-_-_- a 300, 000 
Rocky Mountain NP (Colo.) : 
Fall River entrance, road reconstruction, 8-87—3, Route-A_____~- 100, 000 
Bear Lake cutoff road, grading and base surfacing, R-110—-1____ 260, 000 
ret Pees aoe, eee -COTrrecntnon | | oe ceca cde cusw cl 50, 000 


Yellowstone NP (Wyo.) : 
West entrance, Route 3, west end, 4 miles, grade base and bitu- 
minous treatment, R—57-—5 (2 miles in Montana) __-------- 250, 000 
Loop road relocation, and Gibbon River Bridge, and reloc ation 
east end of west entrance road, approximately 4 miles, vicinity 


I aes pec I, 250, 000 

Loop road relocation and new bridge at Bridge Bay Soren ee ae 500, 000 

South entrance road relocation, Grant Bay section_____- oe 281, 600 

: Total for region 2____- 5 ep SSE REE 5 teat cates Seis _ 2, 991, 600 


REGION 3 
Grand Canyon NP (Ariz.): 
East Rim Dr. and east entrance, Routes 1-A (portion), B, and 


er 


10, reconstruction 17.5 miles, R-84 (portion) --___--_-______ 1, 245, 000 
Cape Royal Rd., Routes 3—A, B, C, reconstruction, including park- 
ing areas, R-85 (portion) --______-____~_- eis epee RAE uae 463, 000 


Petrified Forest NM (Ariz.), Painted Desert : 
Rim Rd. reconstruction and parking areas, including Pintado 





NR en SE ae Se St ee tae ts, Eee 198, 000 
onstruct parking area at headquarters___.......____________ 27, 000 
SRO ca RO NOUN On 933; 000 


REGION 4 


Lassen Volcanic NP (Calif.) : Summit Rd., top surfacing from sum- 


mit mortherly 13.7 miles: R-52-1, B-S3-1...._...... 600, 000 
Mount McKinley NP (Alaska): Park road, reconstruct section 1-B, 
Ce i) ee aa eee le er creas, 481, 200 
Olympic NP (Wash.) : 
Hoh River Rd., reconstruct 6 miles, route 16__________________ 465, 600 


Queets River Rd., construct Matheny Creek Bridge, R-138-1_ 75, 


Soleduck Rd., construct bridge, R-95-2______________________ 37, 500 
Yosemite NP (Calif.) : 
Construction of bridge, railroad flat to Highway 140 over Merced 
Mareen: UE i a Sore RSD be pi ks 4h 150, 000 
Tioga Rd., McSwain Meadows to Cathedral Summit, base and 
en ut meen, Tek sacchari edicts deicmace 800, 000 
OMI I NNT an chs a 2, 609, 300 








NT TROT MINS OP BORON ooo eee dk Bowe caecuin 9, 748, 800 
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Minor roads and trails program—1960 fiscal year 


REGION 1 


Cape Hatteras NSRA (N.C.) 
Hatteras Island: Complete Cape Point road development, in- 
cluding watke end ramps; 3-42... . 2S 
Park general: Construct protective ramps over barrier dunes 
for vehicular access to ocean, R-48 
Everglades NP (Florida) : 
Parachute Key: Construct roads, walks, parking area, visitor 
center, contact station and portal, R-9-2 (B-8-2) 
Pine Island: 
PAVIOe GGliny’ BTCA, T-O8 ok a eee ek a 
Paving at thchieretor, -B-Os.<..-.. «4.2% se 
Flamingo: Construct foot trails and walks, public service build- 
ing’ to Dicnie: Broun.  W-Gewa soo co en lyse 
Fort Caroline NMem (Fla.): Construct access road and parking 
area at employee residence, RG. 2 ee 
Fort Donelson NMP (Tenn.) : 
Construct parking area, access roads and walks, visitor center, 
anid) TORIGONOS GOR: -te-O 4s cae sw Se eres csi sche 
Construct cemetery entrance road, R-11_....----------------- 
Signs and markers (complete). o.2 5 ce le as hl = Oso 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania NMP (Va.) : 
Resurface Lee Dr., 5 miles, No. 1 highway to Virginia Route 
Re ee es dpe eee eae eect eee 
Lee a enlarge parking area, construct walks and foot trails, 
S26 ees oa te a ee ee ea eh et 
Great te Mountains NP (N.C.): Deep Creek campground: Con- 
struct roads and parking spurs, R-256_____--_------ 25 ee E 
Great Smoky Mountains ( Tenn.) : 
Headquarters area: 
Construct drives and walks for employee residences, R—236_ 
Construct drives, walks, parking areas, visitor center, 
8 6S en ee eae eeeee eee 
Elkmont aon Construct roads and parking spurs (por- 
CO), - Beat Ose vresk Hceerccccccusuns aha Welt ea ee eee 
Mammoth Cave NP (Ky.) : 
Headquarters area: 
Construct walks, trails, and _ Ts area—visitor center, 
TGC cadence cceooeebun ewes ads t bese e eet 
Access roads to employee residence e, R 119-1 (completion) no 
Richmond NBP (Va.): 
Cold Harbor: Construct roads, walks, parking area, flagpole and 
field exhibits at the secondary visitor center, R-12_______- 
Shenandoah NP (Va.): Expansion of campground circulation roads, 
Big Meadows, R-116. 
Virgin Islands NP (V.1.): 
Red Hook: Construct access road, 0.50 mile, to dock and parking 
RECG Bo ROCR csi wonwnrwee tele eee eee 
Campground dev elopment : Construct circul: ition roads, parking 
turnouts, and trails_ rs 
Bordeau, Mountain: C onstruct trail and ‘terrace at interpretive 
observation point____________. ME Se ee Se 
Reef Bay and Lameshur Bay— St. ‘John Island: 
Trail improvements____ ab teoic 28. 
Road improvements, Cruz Ba Ly ‘to Hognest Bay. 


Total for region 1......... 


REGION 2 
Badlands NM (S. Dak.) : 
Construction of access road and parking areas, Sage Creek, 
ef ea oe ae nee ee cee eng a 
South entrance: Regrade and pave 0.7 mile, R-71 


Total amount 


$43, 200 


45, 000 


96, 900 


18, 800 
3, 400 


8, 000 
4, 400 
38, 000 
4, 500 
3, 600 
56, 000 
8, 100 


32, 000 


10, 000 
35, 000 


48, 000 


167, 500 
5, 000 
28, 000 
62, 000 


20, 000 
60, 000 


20, 000 





$55, 300 
48, 000 
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Minor roads and trails program—1960 fiscal year—Continued 


REGION 2—continued 
Colorado NM (Colo.): Total 
Construct service road, Grand Junction entrance, R-—22-2 amount 
(B-14-3) — $11, 800 
Guard rails at overlooks, R—21-1 : 8, 200 
Extension of campground roads, R-23-1 - 26, 200 
Complete and surface oe nic parking area, 36 pee i. 38, 400 
Signs and markers, R-—28______-_ te ce 2, 500 
Devils Tower NM (Wyo.): 
Construction of parking areas and walks, headquarters, R-S8___- 5, 200 
Construction of log barrier parking area, Prairie Dog Town, R-9- 6, 200 
Effigy Mounds NM (Iowa): Construct trails, north area (includ- 
ing signs), R-3-1 (completion) a a 12, 400 
Glacier NP (Mont.) : 
Construct access and interior roads and spurs, St. Mary Lake 
campground, R-214 120, 000 
Construct walks and drives, headqu: irters residential area, 
R-2 10, 500 
Reconstruction and extension of ‘roads and parking areas, Two 
Medicine campground, R-229 (B-4382) _.--.------~--_------ 157, 800 
Extension of roads, Apgar campground, R-48—+4 (B— 133) _ ne 5A, 800) 
Road betterments, campground roads, park general, R-231 ou 50, 000 
Grand Teton NP (Wyo.) : 
Extension of campground road, Colter Bay__-_-------~---- . 20, 000) 
Trail to Two Ocean and Emma Matilda Lake, R-44______-__- 20, 000 
Jewel Cave NM (S. Dak.): Construct residence roads and level 
utility area, R-6-3 (B-5-1)-__------ = 8, 100 
Mount Rushmore NMEM (S. Dak.) : Surfa ice TOE 1d and parking areas, 
residential area, R-13____-_- _—— ita Siete epee lara 6, 600 
Rocky Mountain NP (Col.): 
Construct roads, walks, parking areas, headquarters residential 
area, R-138 Pare oe 21, 500 
Reconstruct entrance road, Aspenglen campground, R-90-2 ee 60, 000 
Improve old fall river road to Chasm Falls, R-118-2 5b, 600 
Shadow Mountain NRA (Col.) : Construct roads and p: cee area for 
picnic sites, R-4—-1 (M-7-1)-_~_- P 6 18, 200 
Theodore Roosevelt NMP (N. Dak.) : 
South unit: 
Obliterate and reseed old pe entrance road, Rt. 6 and 
Buddy Ranch road, R-15 : ; 6, 900 
Bituminous surfacing Pe: et Valley picnic area and en- 
trance road, R-21__-_-_. £3 2, 200 
Wind Cave NP (S. Dak.) : C onstruct road and parking area, . Rankin 
Ridge Lookout, R-18—4 
Yellowstone NP (Wyo.): 
Construct general circulation roads, Grant Village __- 400), 000 
Construct campground roads, Madison, R-147—-1 (U 193) - 255, 000 
Construct service streets and walks, residential and utility area, 
Mammoth, R—-95-1 (portion) ce 53, 100 
Construct campuncund roads, Hayden Valley, R-155-1_ (por- 
tion) ae bi eiiieens 3 ‘i 41, 200 
Park general 
Road improvements, grand loop, R-191 (portion) ___ 
Road improvements, entrance roads, R-192 (portion) __ 
Road improvements, secondary roads, R-193 (portion) _____ 55, 800 
Road improvements, guard rail, R-118-—2 (portion) 66, 400 
Roads, bridge improvements, R—224 (portion) _____- 47, 000 
Roads, picnic areas, R-216 27, 000 


ats 


43, 500 


2 000, 400 
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Minor roads and trails program—1960 fiscal year—Continued 









REGION 8 
Total amount 
Arches NM (Utah): Construct access road, visitor center, utility 







and residential areas, 0.3 mile, R-39_...-.--..--.__-_-_-._--._- $51, 400 
Bryce Canyon NP (Utah): Construct approach roads and obliterate 
existing roads, headquarters, R-34 (portion) ~.__._._________--_--- 37, 700 
Canyon de Chelly NM (Ariz.) : 
Construct residential and utility area road, 0.2 mile, R-8—-8____ 13, 800 
Contruct parking area and access road; to visitor center, camp- 
ground and concession area, 0.7 mile, R—11—2_...______-____ 95, 000 
Capulin Mountain NM (N. Mex.) : Improve Crater Ascent Road, and 
Lunchground Road, 2.6 miles, R-2-5 (portion) _.-_______________ 46, 900 
Cedar Breaks NM (Utah): 
Construct campground roads, 0.5 mile, R-8-3__.--_....-___-__ 30, 000 
Reconstruction of rim road, 6.5 miles, R-9-1____.--_- geet 19 i 50, 000 






Coronado NNEM (Ariz.): 
Construct parking area and residential-utility area spurs, 0.3 













NN as te ila Cee as rele ee a ee £ 18, 200 
Construct headquarters and residential walks, R-4_______-___- 2, 500 
El Morro NM (N. Mex.) : Construct residential-utility area spur road, 
06 mile, BeleBin buseecasiase lien ebllobes elles. tole 12, 500 
Glen Canyon RA (Ariz.): Construct access roads and parking 
BIURS, Bb eek i ache doh niu ell elu er 48, 500 
Grand Canyon NP (Ariz.): 
South Rim Village: 
Construct service roads, R-78—-2 (portion) _._____-_-______ 105, 000 
Construct and rehabilitate foot paths, R-79 (portion) ____ 25, 000 
Gran Quivira NM (N. Mex.) : Construct residential-utility area spur 
BO Pr PU ca ae catia ea ees cca hhc dd 7, 600 


Great Sand Dunes NM (Colo.): Construct residential-utility area 
ponnl. O.007F wate, TDs ccs isccctcemmncdaes UUOISUEL ES bight data 25, 000 
Lake Mead NRA (Ariz.) : 
Willow Beach: Construction of circulatory and campground 
roads and parking aren..n-bdasdsincsanmukesilod_ las L 79, 000 
Katherine: Construct circulatory roads and parking area, R- 147_ 22, 400 
Lake Mead NRA (Nev.): 


Boulder Beach: Circulatory roads, recreational area, and surface 














portion of Hemenway Harbor spur, R-132______ whit dtlha: dil 16, 000 

Las Vegas Wash: Picnic area road, and parking area, , R-1 ROciew 15, 500 
Montezuma Castle NM (Ariz.): Enlarge parking area at Castle, 

a leg al eR Ol a bisisitte ede bob eeld Lie 37, 500 
Petrified Forest NM (Ariz.): 

Painted Desert: Construct roads, trails, and parking areas___-_ 74, 000 
Pipe Spring NM (Ariz.) : Construction of monument bypass road___- 9, 800 
Wupatki NM (Ariz.) : Reconstruction of 5- “mile section of Monument 

Road, R-21 (portion) —...-.___- sd a atc dali ela ea 35, 500 


Total for region 3____- 





REGION 4 
Coulee Dam NRA ( Wash.) : 









Construct road system, North Marina, R-38-9_________-_---_-- 13, 800 
Construct road system, Kettle Falls, R-17-6 (portion)___ ____- 37, 300 
Construct road system, Spring Canyon, R-5-6___._-..__------ 18, 800 
Construct campground roads, Porcupine Bay, R—29—-2__-_-_-~- 22, 500 
Construct campground roads, San Poil Bay, R—27-—2__-----~-. 6, 300 
Road, residential and utility area, R-8-7, (B-—29-5), Fort 

ROR St 5 ae es ec all ei cceaiercavereaeia ein MnO PRET 8, 800 


Crater Lake NP (Oreg.): 





Construct trail, lake to rim, R-8S—5 (completion). _-._------_- 45, 000 

Reconstruct walks and walls, rim, R-—54-1 (completion) _—~-_~-- 40, 000 

Reconstruct campground road, Annie Springs, R-67___------~- 6, 200 
Death Valley NM (Calif.) : 

sect and pave Artists Drive and construct aligns. R-63-1__- 96, 500 


cnc cateannts 46, 800 
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Minor roads and trails program—1960 fiscal year—Continued 
REGION 4—continued 


Fort Clatsop NMEM (Oreg.) : 
Reconstruct and surface entrance roads and parking areas_- 
onstrect tralia: to historic: points: i 025540 le 5 it 
Glacier Bay NM (Alaska): Access and service roads, Indian Point, 
Say” cy UII N= I os ew csc sm geen mci cided 
Hawaii NP (Hawaii): Construct driveways, parking areas and 
walks, Haleakala Headquarters Area, R-—47-2 and R-46_____-_-_~- 
Lava Beds NM (Calif): Construct service roads, parking areas 
Mount McKinley NP (Alaska): Construct interpretive facilities for 
roads, R-101 (portion) _—___- seseupeeaeseat ater ad cs «cia eae Lat ane 
Mount Rainier NP ( Wash.) : 
Construct roads, bridge, walks, curbs, etc., Ohanapecosh area, 
an rn RORNNN NN i oc ces eae lee as 
Reconstruct campground roads, Paradise, R-161 (portion) 
Olympic NP ( Wash.) : 
Hurricane Ridge: 
Construct road, Hurricane Lookout, R-115-3_____----_~- — 
Construct wayside exhibits, interpretive signs and markers, 
feemre ie ceases POR; Meee and las kL ee ketwen 
Improvements to Olympic Hot Springs road, R—123-1__~-__- 
Kalaloch: Extend campground road system, R-147__--_----_-- 
Oregon Caves NM (Oreg.) : 
Construct road, district ranger’s residence, R-24______________- 
Reconstruct and pave upper parking area, R-9—-4_____________~_- 
Sequoia and Kings Canyon NP’s (Calif.) : 
Grant Grove: 
Construct residence driveways, R-121-1_____-__--_--_-_--_- 
(SORSISRCE CRIME TOUNE TOM. 6 odnn cen cee ccenn ued soles 
Reconstruct Wiisonia road, BR-101_.........-...5.u..u<... 
Giant Forest: Reconstruct parking areas at visitor center, Sher- 
man Tree and Wolverton Corral, R—55—1___.___...._..___- ~~ 
Park General: Construct roadside exhibits, R-152_____________~ 
Yosemite NP (Calif.) : Construct parking area, Yosemite Lodge area, 
Seerered SENG ENIINO LG ee ele EL athe 
El Portal area: 
Construct incinerator road, R-185___________________ 
Construct roads, parking, etc., trailer camp, R-186____-_~- 
Interpretive devices, Tioga road, R-184_____________--_~-~- 


aeane ee een ea Oe nn ed re ed 


Total 
amount 


$30, 000 
2, 000 
39, 000 
7, 500 
31, 200 
10, 000 
124, 600 
70, 000 
62, 500 
2, 500 
50, 000 
40, 000 
2, 900 
23, 600 


6, 000 
50, 000 
30, 000 


42, 000 
31, 800 


140, 800 


900 





REGION 5 
Acadia NP (Maine): 
Seawall campground development : 
Construct and surface loop D_____---_------- Sides dee 
Ixtend and surface, seawall picnic road, R-79____-_----~_- 
Construct and surface parking area, Seawall campfire circle, 
RO Te a a 
Gettysburg NMP (Pa.) : 
Resurface battlefield roads, Route 1 through Route 30, inclusive ; 
R-2, R-6, R-28, R-21, R-5, R-45, R-46, R-36, R-41, R-43, 
mI i a RO RS it bce ey ote ae et Secon eres 2 
Parking area and walks, visitor center, R-—37-1, R-44 (comple- 
Re rR at i ee oe a i ee eek 
Independence NHP (Pa.): 
Minor roads and walks, area A, R—2-1, R-3-1 (portion), R—4_- 
Minor roads and walks, area B, R-5-1_______-__---_-_--- SS te 
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Minor roads and trails program—1960 fiscal year—Continued 


REGION 5—continued 


Saratoga NHP (N.Y.): Total amount 


Construct visitor parking area, Schuyler House, R-40___--_-_- $9, 500 
Construct portion of park entrance road and roads and walks, 
visitor center, residence and maintenance area, R-21, R-32, 


R405 litte oder Delo segue 259, 800 
Obliterate nonhistoric roads, R-25, R-26 (portion) ~..-.---~--- 23, 500 
Trailside interpretive devices, signs and markers___--------_-~- 10, 000 

Totalfor vesion Gin. 22222 oi el ais Se ced 1, 083, 400 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 
District of Columbia: 
Construct access roads and parking, mechanical maintenance 





shops and museum laboratory, R-257__-----_--------------- 125, 000 
Construct access road and parking, submaintenance group, NW 

section (NG, 2; ROO! eset a due tin dled nth nndeanen 50, 000 
Anacostia Drive, reconstruct and extend, R-194 (portion) —__-_~- 134, 600 
East Potomac Park, reconstruct walk and hand railing_______- 30, 000 
Rock Creek Park, Bingham Drive reconstruction, R—240_______ 125, 000 
Rock Creek Park, construct clubhouse service road______-____- 11, 400 
Anacostia Park, construct golf concession building parking area_ 15, 300 

Total for Mesionel COPRGl PII on oi os eens 491, 300 


MAJOR PARKWAYS 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly describe the major parkways under construc- 
tion and give us the total cost and amount appropriated to date on 
each. 

Mr. Wirrn. On each parkway ¢ 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes; if you will. Give a quick summary for the 
benefit of the new members. 

Mr. Wirrn. The parkways construction program for 1960 is in the 
amount of $16 million. The major parkway, I would say, is the Blue 
Ridge Parkway. Funds authorized through 1959 total $62,558,660. 
We estimate that $31,334,400, including the amount programed for 
1960, will be required to complete the Blue Ridge Parkway, which runs 
from Shenandoah to the Great Smokies, approximately 450 miles. 

The Colonial Parkway is almost complete. That parkway connects 
Yorktown with Jamestown Island through Williamsburg and will 
cost $8,745,695. We need $450,000 to complete it, which includes the 
amount in the 1960 program. 

Funds authorized for the George Washington Memorial Parkway 
through 1959 total $11,909,230, and the total additional cost of com- 
pletion is estimated at $48,747,500, including the amount in the 1960 
program. In addition to the authorized amount of $11,909,230, 
$8 million has been supplied by CIA for the section from Spout Run 
to its new headquarters building. Total authorizations through 1959 
approximate $20 million. That does not include the cost of the park- 
way that was built by the Bureau of Public Roads going south to 
anit Vernon, which was done before our time, and I have | no figures 
on that. 
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The Natchez Trace Parkway is estimated to cost $100,477,249, 
Funds authorized through 1959 total $38,603,949. We estimate that 
, $61,873,300, including the amount programed for 1960, will be required 
to complete it. 

Mr. Den'ron. Between what places does that run ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. From Nashville, Tenn., to Natchez, Miss. It goes 
through parts of Tennessee and Alabama and Mississippi and is sup- 
posed to follow the old historic Indian trail that went down toward 
Mexico. I think those are the important big ones. The Foothills 
Parkway is estimated to cost $23,780,746. Funds authorized through 
1959 total $3,552,446. About $20,228,300 will be required to con- 
plete it. 
PALISADES PARKWAY 


Mr. Kirwan. What will it cost to complete the Palisades Park- 
way in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Wirru. The total estimated cost of the Palisades Parkway is 
$6 million, and there is in 1960 a request for $167,000, which leaves 
about $5,833,000. 

GREENBELT PARK 


Mr. Kirwan. $224,000 is included for developing the 150-acre 
Greenbelt Park in nearby Maryland. 

Mr. Wirtu. A piece of land came along with the Baltimore- Wash: 
ington Parkway, a big piece of land, on which there have been no 
developments. 

Mr. Kirwan. Perhaps we should let that rest a while. Many of 
these pieces of land should be left to rest for a while considering our 
budgetary situation. 

Mr. Wirt. We hope to keep the area at Greenbelt as a camp- 
ground and picnic area. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will cost about $3 million, will it not? It isa lot 
of money for a campground. 

Mr. Wirru. There is an estimate of about $3 million. I want to 
be correct on one thing. There are some access roads to go in and the 
estimate includes a building for a police station there, which will be 
the location of the police station for the Washington-Baltimore Park- 
way. 

Mr. Kirwan. That includes funds for the picnic areas, utilities, 
comfort stations. Why are these facilities financed out of this con- 
tract authority for the parkways? 

Mr. Wirrn. Because under parkways contract authorization we 
finance all our parkways developments including buildings, picnic 

rounds, maintenance areas, campgrounds, utilities, etc. They areall 
Socal from parkways funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have $602,000 scheduled for the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway from the airport to Alexandria. 

Mr. Wirru. That is right. That road has been there a long time. 
It has settled and is rolling and we have to redo it. 

Mr. Kirway. Isit part of the parkway ? , 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir; part of the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway. 

Mr. Kirwan. Heavily used ? 
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Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is something you probably have to go through 
with. 

Mr. Wirtu. We are proposing to put a median strip init. It is all 
on filled land and is getting pretty rough. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


Mr. Kirwan. What construction will be accomplished in 1960 with 
the $2,614,800 programed for the George Washington Memorial Park- 
way ! 

Mr. Wirrn. Most of that is planned for work up on the Maryland 
side. 

Mr. Kirwan. Not in the District? 

Mr. Wirrn. No. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why should Maryland not do it? 

Mr. Wirtu. Because it is a Federal parkway. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that, at why should we build that 
roadway ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I will say this, Mr. Chairman: It is used almost entirely 
by people who work in the District. 

Mr. Kirwan. The State of Maryland gets the taxes from it. I am 
in favor of Maryland building that since they are getting the taxes. 
Let Maryland build it. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is beyond my field, as you know. 

Mr. Kirwan. It may not be beyond our field. Suppose we did not 
give the money. 

Mr. Wirtu. If we did not get the money, we would not do it. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think the State of Maryland should do things like 
that. Maryland is cashing in on the District. 

Mr. Wirrn. We are in construction there now, I should tell you. 
Construction is underway now. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where are you going to get the money ? 

Mr. Wirtu. It started with 1957 fiscal year funds and is continuing 
with this year’s money and last year’s money. 

Mr. Kirwan. You already have contract authority to go ahead and 
do it 2 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 


HIGH-COST HOUSES ON BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY 


Mr. Kirwan. Six residences are included for 1960 under the Blue 
Ridge Parkway at a cost of $214,600. This is an average cost of 
$35,800 per house. Even though this includes utilities and grounds 
development, it isexcessive. How do you justify this? 

Mr. Wirrn. It includes various facilities that go along with the 
buildings, Mr. Chairman, like disposal fields, water and sewer systems, 
and so forth, and it is in connection with the utility area. I would 
have to get the details out on it because it is a complete unit. 

Mr. Kirwan. I would like to have the details. It is almost $36,000 
per house. 

Mr. Wirru. I can assure you, sir, those houses are not going to cost 
that amount of money. I can guarantee that. 


Rec 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 





These residences have been constructed. They are among several projects 
which were advanced last spring and summer as a part of the program to speed 
up Federal construction projects as a means of relieving unemployment. There 
are seven of them, five at the Roanoke area and two at the Fancy Gap area, 
The contract for the seven amounted to $169,892, an average of $24,271 a house, 
including fine grading, seeding, and planting. They are two- and three-bedroom 
houses, with two baths, screen porches, and carports. Some of them are of 
brick veneer and some have aluminum siding; all have aluminum windows. In 
addition, $17,577 was spent for sewer and water systems. If we add this amount 
to the contract, plus $20,829 representing the normal cost of plans, surveys, and 
supervision, we would have a grand total of $208,298, or an average of $29,757 
per house. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why are these houses charged under parkway contract 
authority ¢ 

Mr. Wirtn. That is what we have been told to do and have been 
doing for years, sir. 

WORK AT FORT WASHINGTON 


Mr. Kirwan. $157,500 is included for picnic development and re- 
habilitation work at Fort Washington. 

What will be the total cost of the Fort. Washington project ¢ 

Why is this being financed under this contract authority for park- 
ways, especially when the parkway has not even been built in this 
area { 

Mr. Wirrn. Fort Washington is part of the George Washington 
Memorial parkway described by law. The total cost of the Fort 
Washington project is estimated at $1,844,000, of which $157,500 is 
for the 1960 fiscal year and $1,686,500 is for future years. 

Mr. Kirwan. Whosaid we were going to do this? 

Mr. Wirrn. We have the land. We can’t spend other construction 
funds on it because it is a part of the parkway, so we spend parkway 
money on it. 

Mr. Kirwan. I don’t know whether this committee is going to give 
you $1,844,000 for this. You may have the land. That is the trouble. 
Do you mean to tell me if we get hold of Gettysburg we won’t be 
building roads into it ? 

Mr. Wirrn. No. There won't be any roads in Gettysburg. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will have another outlet out of there. If you 
get the land there will be roads. 

Mr. Wirrn. Fort Washington Park is down the river here, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that. 

Mr. Wirrn. That has already been turned over to us as part of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway. We own the land on this 
side. The land to be acquired is between Washington and there, but 


Fort Washington is still a part of the parkway. There is no other 


classification for it. Itisthe only way we can operate it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did we not have quite a bit of discussion here last 
year on Fort Washington ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I don’t recall, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. It comes up again. I have been asked why does it 
have to be done this year when President Eisenhower comes up with 
a budget and he wants us to stay within $77 billion. Floods are 
occurring over the Nation. The Government has to do something 


to correct the floods. It is in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana. They will 


ask for hundreds of millions of dollars under this relief act. 
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DANGERFIELD ISLAND 


We allowed $171,000 last year to rehabilitate Dangerfield Island 
Marina. Now there is a request for $158,000 more in 1960. Can you 
answer that ? 

Mr. Wirtu. The 1959 program provided for the marina at Danger- 
field Island. The 1960 program provides for a portion of a seawall 
in order to keep our boating going as far as the parkway is concerned. 

Mr. Kirwan. Last year you asked for the money. We gave it to 
you. You didn’t tell us it would be in again this year. 

Mr. Wirrn. There was only a portion of it. I would have to look 
back at the other records. 

Mr. Kirwan. After 1960 it will be $628,000 more. 

Mr. Wirru. Do you know, Mr. Thompson, what the total cost of 
the Dangerfield area is? We can give you total cost of the whole 
development. These are portions of it. 

Mr. Kirwan. If we give you this it will make $300,000 and $628,000 
more will make about a million dollars. 

Mr. Wirrn. You gave us at Dangerfield last year $171,800. 

Mr. Kirwan. And $158,000 you are in for this year. After that is 
all gone, which is up near $400,000, you will want $628,000. It takes 
you roughly up to $1 million. 

Mr. THomrson. Maybe I could help on that. Last year you gave us 
$171,800. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. You want $158,000 now. 

Mr. Tuompson. To complete the whole marina will take another 
$173,000, or a total of $340,000 for the whole works. This is the total 
for the marina, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. This is out of your office, $158,000 this year, balance to 
complete, $628,600. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is exactly what it says. 

Mr. THomprson. That includes a whole lot of things that can be 
deferred, such as comfort stations. 

Mr. Kirwan. No matter, it is $628,000 to complete it. 

Mr. TuHomprson. This puts in the whole working unit. There was a 
big hole dug out for the area. The banks are sloughing off. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will take $628,000 to complete it. 

Mr. Wirtru. Yes, sir. 


NATCHEZ TRACE PARKWAY 


Mr. Kirwan. $394,800 is scheduled for financing an administration 
building under the contract authority for the Natchez Trace Parkway. 
Why shouldn’t this be financed out of the direct appropriations for 
buildings ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. I don’t say you can’t do it, Mr. Chairman, if you 
prefer that. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am merely trying to tell you I am trying to be fair 
with you and the people I am representing. There are a lot of things 
in this budget that might be all right if it were not for the ee 
we are in. I don’t see how the budget is going to stay within the $7 
billion with the supplements that are coming up because of these flood 
problems. When these estimates were put in, fine, but an awful thing 
has come over this Nation in the last 2 weeks, an act of God that we 
had nothing to do with. Yet here is $9 million requested of this sub- 
committee just for park construction and land acquisition in this area. 
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ADVANCE PLANNING FOR PARKWAYS AND ROADS AND TRAIL PROGRAMS 


A total of $700,000 is requested for advance planning of the park- 
ways and roads and trails programs. 

What expenses does this cover ? 

What additional planning costs are incurred under this appropria- 
tion by the Public Roads Administration ? 

(The following was submitted later :) 

Advance planning funds are used for various types of planning which must 
be accomplished in advance of preparation of project plans. Included are 
studies to determine the general needs for and locations of road and trail sys- 
tems; desirability or feasibility of specific routes ; topographic surveys for study 
purposes, and as basic data for project plans, establishment of rights-of-way, or 
boundary limits; aerial surveys; soil tests for foundations for structures to de 
termine suitable locations and types of foundations; and any other special sur- 
veys or studies which may be required. Additional planning costs incurred by 
the Bureau of Public Roads under this activity varies with the demand for this 
type of planning and no specific percentage or amount is established. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MALL ROADS 


Mr. Kirwan. $888,900 was allowed this year to begin construction 
of the Mall roads over 12th Street, and an additional $1 million is re- 
quested for 1960. 

What is the status of this project and what will be the total cost? 

Mr. Wirrn. Did you say the Mall? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, the Mall road. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is a combination project, Mr. Chairman, between 
the District Highway Department and ourselves because there are 
going to be grade separations across the Mall, coming in from the 
southwest and a new belt route. The District Highway Department 
takes care of part of the expense and we take care of part of the 
expense. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is going to be very expensive ? 

Mr. Wirtrn. Our total costs are estimated at $1,888,900. What we 
hope to do, Mr. Chairman, is to get rid of the temporary buildings 
around the reflecting pool and have our road as originally planned 
come from Arlington Memorial straight to the Capitol. 


ROADS IN MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Kirwan. A million dollars is scheduled for roads in Mammoth 
Cave National Park. What is planned here and what will be the 
total cost ? 

Mr. Wirern. I think it will take another $2 million to complete all 
roads planned forthe park. Iam not certain of that. 

Mr. Kirwan. What will you do for that? Are you buying private 
property or is that just for roads ? 

Mr. Wrirrtn. It is for roads only. 


GREAT ONYX AND CRYSTAL CAVES 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have something else connected with the Mam- 
moth Cave this year? | 

Mr. Wirt. A number of years ago we had authorization to acquire 
the Great Onyx and Crystal Caves. Fifty thousand dollars out of an 
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authorization of $350,000 was earmarked from our 1950 appropriation 
for general land acquisition to start. We spent about $20,000 of that 
for appraisals, surveys, and business analyses of the cave properties 
and found it was impossible to proceed further, so we have never spent 
the $30,000. Then, in 1954, legislation was passed by Congress author- 
izing us to cooperate with the Commonwealth of Kentucky in acquiring 
the properties. The act did not specify what the cost limit was to be. 
It did say in the wording of the House report that if it were necessary 
to go over $650,000 we were to come back to Congress before we pur- 
chased the properties. The 1954 act also authorized in the purchase 
of these es the use of revenues that we took in from the cave 
receipts that exceeded the cost of management, guide, and protection of 
the park, but not the cost of improvements. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that the first authorization ? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is the second authorization. That is the one 
that included the limitation of $650,000. We planned to cooperate 
with the State in the issuance of revenue-producing bonds. We have 
accumulated over the period of years about $89,000 of funds which 
exceed the cost of management, guide, and protection. However our 
accumulation of funds has been a little bit less and a little less each 
year because costs are going up. Also the possibility of raising fees 
must be weighed against the posisbility of pricing ourselves out of 
business. The revenue-producing bonds the State was about to sell, 
carried about 514 or 614 percent, which meant we would never prob- 
ably be able to take care of the interest and reduce the principal. 
Accordingly, we became seriously concerned that we would be getting 
into a position where we would be unable to pay off the revenue-pro- 
ducing bonds. Moreover, we definitely felt that we had a limitation of 
$650,000 that we could pay for the properties. These conditions 
caused us to drop our proposed cooperative action with the State. We 
have now negotiated with the cave owners firm agreements to purchase 
the properties within the $650,000 limitation. That is to say we have 
an option that will run for 5 months, subject to renewal for another 4 
months for the purchase of Great Onyx Cave, and an option for 9 
months for Crystal Cave on the basis of our authority. We are now 
holding these options. We have not accepted them, however, as they 
would be binding upon acceptance. However, the cave owners have 
signedthem. I believe there will be submitted to you shortly a supple- 
mental estimate asking for funds to buy these cave properties because 
we must look to Congress for additional funds before we can purchase 
them. Of course, if we do not get the funds we will not be able to 
accept the existing options. We feel we have now done the best we 
could do regarding acquiring these properties after 25 years of much 
bickering back and forth. That is how we stand today. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK ROADS 


Mr. Kirwan. There is $2,281,000 programed for roads in Yellow- 
stone. Describe what is planned and what the total cost will be. 

Mr. Wirru. I think I will have to go to the overall Yellowstone 
Road and tell you what the whole thing will cost because it is a con- 
tinuing proposition. It is modernizing roads to an extent. They 
are rebuilding roads that are hard to maintain and are dangerous. 
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There is no new location, except where new public use sites are being 
developed. ; 
Mr. Kirwan. And should be repaired ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 


GRAND CANYON ROADS 


Mr. Kirwan. What roads are planned with the $1,708,000 in the 
Grand Canyon and what will be the total cost? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is the same condition. There is no new road 
location. 

Mr. Kirwan. The road has to be repaired ? 


Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 
YOSEMITE ROADS 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the $950,000 scheduled for roads at Yosemite. 

Mr. Wirrn. The same thing there. We are building Tioga Road. 
Weare pretty far along with that. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is $302,800 requested for the Saratoga Na- 
tional Historical Park, N.Y. Please describe what this will be spent 
for. Isthat for Burgoyne? 

Mr. Wirtn. That is right. That is the site of a famous battle of 
the Revolution where one British force got in and the other did not 
show up and they got licked. It was a Revolutionary battle. 

Mr. Kirwan. Isthat anew project? 

Mr. Wirru. No, sir. We have had the land for some time. 

Mr. Kirwan. You never had any money to develop it? 

Mr. Wirtu. We have had similar work in our 1958 and 1959 
programs. 

UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record this statement of the 
unobligated balances as of December 31, 1958, under the two con- 
struction items. 


Report on status of appropriations for certain activities of the National Park Serniec 
as of Dec. 31, 1958 





Total | Obligation Unobligated 
Appropriation and activities available, | through balance, 
fiscal year December Dec. 31, 
1959 1958 1958 
1. Construction, National Park Service: 
(a) Buildings and utilities _..--| ! $21, 467, 704 $5, 636, 654 | | $15, 831, 050 
2. Construction (liquidation of contract authorization) : 
(a) Parkways--.---- 11, 674, 522 3, 808, 009 7, 866, 518 
(b) Roads and trails ee 9, 118, 362 3, 158, 417 5, 959, 94 


! Includes budgetary reserve of $8,500,000. 


; 
; 





RP) 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


ig 
Program and financing 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate 11960 estimate 
Program by activities 
1. Departmental expense- - - sd $868, 198 $897, 950 $938, 450 
| . 2. Regional office expense. 516, 571 536. 550 | 536, 550 
le 3. 1959 program obligated in 1958__.__- | 927 —927 | 
Total obligations. 1, 385, 696 1, 433, 573 | 1, 475, 000 
ul Financing: 
1959 appropriation available in 1958_ _- —927 927 
Unobligated balance no longer available - - - 5, 881 
New obligational authority... -- as — | 1, 390, 650 1, 434, 500 | 1, 475, 000 
New obligational authority | 
Appropriation 1, 330, 000 | 1, 330, 000 | 1, 475, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘ Operation and maintenance,” South- | 
eastern Power Administration (72 Stat. 241)__--- 60, 650 


Appropriation (adjusted) - -- 1, 390, 650 | 1, 330, 060 | 1, 475, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. - ‘ 104, 500 


a- | 
nt . : ; — ee ere , Zz . 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


of | 
Total number of permanent positions- 170 | 170 | 176 
ot Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.. / 
Average number of all-employees - - - 4 
Number ofemployees at end of year- -- 


l 1 3 
166 166 171 


176 175 


181 


Average GS grade and salary- -- 17.6 $5,500 | 7.7 $6,118 | 7.6 $6, 153 
Average salary of ungraded positions -_-- $4, 303 $4, 485 | $4, 507 
$1,135,358 | $1, 188, 360 $1, 210, 300 
4, 663 | 5, 000 13, 700 
9, 808 | 10, 760 15, 300 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions_. 
Positions other than permanent-.- 
Other personal services 


59 





Total personal services. | 1,149,829 | —-1, 204, 120 1, 239, 300 
02 Travel.- : 66, 127 | 65, 000 | 65, 000 
he 3 Transportation of things 3, 047 3, 000 3, 000 
04 Communication services 27, 448 | 25, 000 25, 000 
yN- 05 Rents and utility services__- 622 | 680 700 
06 Printing and reproduction _- 22,195 | 22, 000 22, 000 
07 Other contractual ser vices - 22, 093 20, 000 | 20, 000 
08 Supplies and materials-._. | 13, 727 12, 500 | 12, 50 
re 09 Equipment. | 7, 123 5, 000 | 5, 000 
vice | ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions_- 70, 604 75, 000 | 80, 300 
138 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- -- - - - 1, 855 2, 000 2, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments-. 99 200 | 200 
1959 program obligated im 1968 - - -- | 927 —927 
| . - a 
1 | Total obligations. _- | 1,385,696 | 1, 433, 573 | 1, 475, 000 
1, = i ee ienlaciaaiecieacaatic maladies 7 ai aitipiiss a cae 
- es pha. ‘ ai ty ‘ 
: Mr. Kirwan. $1,475,000 is requested for general administrative 
1950 | 2Xpenses. 
oa his is an increase of $40,500 after adjustment for pay act. 
bold § 
9,45 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Please insert pages 126 through 132 in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


General administrative expenses 





I CIO SI oss icceecemnseenencbigbnaad $1, 390, 650 
ee an nance cmmptineasau meine coin 1, 330, 000 

Adjustment for anticipated pay act supplemental (Public Law 
Be hc ta Nica Le te cs serie conse vescsectaricoininien eisarnsimanenb een 104, 500 
moeal amount eieable 1060... sitetonenanstinncwsnanin 1, 434, 500 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES, 1960 


Departmental expenses: Six additional positions and supporting 





general expense funds for the Division of Administration______- +40, 500 
I a ied le a ci a 40, 500 
Buse estimate, 1000... es ob belted 1, 475, 000 


Analysis by activities 


| 
Amount 




















Amount | Estimate | Increase 
Activity available | available | 1960 | (+) or de- 
1958 } 1959! | crease (—) 
a= = Polvo TS ioe 
1, Departmental expenses....._...-...---.---...------.| $868,198 | $897,950 $938, 450 +$40, 500 
2. Regional office expenses, -- _-_--- pet webaaeenoescesss 516, 572 | 536, 550 $36, 550 |. 222.2... 
Unobligated balance no longer available_..........-..-.- | 5,880 {ts Be ee fie Jaa 
NR i IRS i So Bilcecccsccnaccus | 1, 390, 650 | 1, 434, 500 1,475, 000 | +40, 500 
1 Adjusted to include proposed supplemental! for pay increases. 
1. Departmental expenses 
Amount | Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity | available, | available, 1960 Increase 
| 1958 | 1959 

(a) Salaries, retirement, etc. ___- : $755, 671 $782, 950 $815, 250 $32, 300 
(b) General expenses. _------.__-- dates 90, 480 90, 000 98, 200 8,20 
(c) Administrative printing..-.......-.-.-- s 22, 047 25, 000 28 OORT. <5 c chonssane 








Total....- Banas hl ogee ee a 868, 198 897, 950 938, 450 40, 500 





1. DEPARTMENTAL EXPENSES 


The estimate of $938,450 is an increase of $40,500 over the amount. available 
for 1959. The increase consists of $20,500 for three positions and general ex- 
penses in the Branch of Property and Records Management, and $20,000 for 
three positions and general expenses in the Branch of Finance. 

Need for increase.—The Federal Records Act of 1950 requires that a paper- 
work management program be initiated and carried out throughout the Govert- 
ment. This program has created the need for specialists trained in this type of 
work to permit the execution of an effective program. The financial manage- 
ment workload in the Washington office has increased substantially since the 
commencement of Mission 66. No increases have heretofore been provided for 
these programs. 

Further details outlining the need for the increases follow: 


Branch of Property and Records Management, $20,500 

This Branch was established on August 1, 1957, to meet an insistent need for 
much greater emphasis on staff work in the property and records management 
fields. Its establishment on a skeletonized basis was made possible through 
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consolidation of the former Branch of Office Services and the property man- 
agement functions of the Branch of Finance. The Branch is composed of the 
(1) Property Management, (2) Records Management, and (3) General Services 
Sections. 

Two GS-9 management analysts and a GS-4 clerk-typist are needed in the 
Records Management Section which was established to plan and direct a bureau- 
wide comprehensive paperwork management program in the field of forms and 
reports management; procedures and directives management; files analysis and 
design; and records scheduling and disposition. A skeleton staff was provided 
from other sections to start the program, but it is inadequate to represent prop- 
erly the Department and the Service in these functions. One of the manage- 
ment analysts requested will analyze the directive requirements of the Service 
in terms of contents, their applicability with respect to the users, and their 
general physical form. He will aid in the revision of the Service’s ‘‘Adminis- 
trative Manual” and in the production of handbooks; and will make continuous 
surveys in the field offices as well as the Washington office to assure withdrawal 
of obsolete and superseded directives material and will develop spot checking 
and analyzing methods. The second management analyst will conduct surveys 
of records and files systems, gathering facts on the preparation of standards 
for the operation of the filing systems, establishing necessary changes; and the 
provision of operating handbooks, indices, and schemes. He will also make 
studies and surveys regarding the protection of records, develop a master plan 
to control their systematic retention, transfer, retirement, or disposal. These 
surveys and reviews will apply to the field offices and the Washington office. 
He will make recommendations to improve or revise the plan, assist in the inter- 
pretation of the plan, and promote its full utilization by operating personnel. 
The GS-4 clerk-typist will serve the two management analysts. 


Branch of Finance, $20,000 


The Washington office top-level financial management workload has been 
tremendously increased in carrying out the Mission 66 program. The expanded 
construction and land acquisition programs; the commencement, expansion, 
and resumption of various operating programs, such as the nationwide recrea- 
tion planning program, historic sites survey, and the historic American buildings 
survey; and the strengthening of operating programs in the parks, have gen- 
erated a constantly increasing workload that can be assigned only to employees 
in the top grades. This workload includes the handling of such matters as 
requests for determination as to the propriety of proposed transactions for 
which there is no precedent in the Service, interpretation of legislative pro- 
posals and legislative provisions as they apply to budget authorizations or use 
of funds, necessity of working out changes in the integrated budgeting and 
accounting systems due to the changes in scope of operations brought about by 
the expanded programs, and the necessity of spending more time with program 
officials to insure that the Service’s financial management operations are facili- 
tating program execution to the fullest extent possible. 

The General Accounting Office comprehensive audit program has also added 
a substantial workload to the immediate office of the Service’s finance officer. 
The responsibility for full review of the General Accounting Office reports, the 
preparation of instructions to the regional offices with respect to them, follow 
up to insure that corrective action has been taken where necessary, and the 
preparation of replies to the General Accounting Office for signature of the 
Administrative Assistant Secretary, has been centered in the Branch of Finance. 
This added function to an already hard-pressed organizational unit has had 
to be handled through the contribution of considerable overtime by the finance 
officer and the assistant finance officer, and, even then, it has not been possible 
to devote as much time to it as the function warrants. To meet this situation, 
a GS-12 administrative assistant to the finance officer, with training and ex- 
perience in governmental accounting and budgeting, is needed to relieve the 
finance officer of much time-consuming work which he now must handle per- 
sonally and permit him to devote more time to other important financial man- 
agement functions. 

Only one secretarial position is now provided to serve both the finance officer 
and the assistant finance officer. The workload is such that two secretarial 
positions should be provided. An additional GS—4 clerk-stenographer is needed 
to correct this situation and to provide secretarial assistance for the new position 
of administrative assistant. 


36292 —59——-36 
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To carry out the Service’s program for improvement in financial management, 
a part of the governmentwide program, an Accounting System Section has been 
established in the Branch of Finance with responsibility for the development, 
manualization, servicewide installation, and periodic field review of the account- 
ing systems and procedures. The section now consists of a systems accountant, 
GS-13, and a systems accountant, GS-12. The Section was established without 
increasing the overall strength of the Branch of Finance and has been handi- 
capped in fulfilling its responsibilities because of the lack of clerical and steno- 
graphic assistance. Funds are requested in the estimate to provide for the 
position of a GS—5 clerk-stenographer to relieve the professional accountants 
of routine functions and to free employees of other organizational units of the 
work which they now perform for the Systems Section at the expense of neglect- 
ing some of their own work. 

Plan of work.—The program contemplates providing administrative services 
and executive direction at the Washington office level in support of all Service 
programs. The increased funds would be distributed between two branches 
of the Division of Administration as indicated under the “Need for increase.” 
The work will be accomplished by administrative employees of the Service. 


2. Regional office expenses 





| 
Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, | 1960 or 
1958 1959 decrease (—) 
| hg 
(a) Region 1 office $103, 576 $105, 620 $105, 620 | 
(6) Region 2 office___- 102, 178 108, 125 | 106, 126)... ui Are 
(c) Region 3 office | 102, 140 106, 605 206, G05 | -: --2--. aah, 
(d) Region 4 office 102, 585 105, 955 105, 955 | 
(e) Region 5 office 106, 093 110, 245 110, 245 sktent 
Total 516, 572 | 536, 550 | 636,650. }242. a7... 


2. REGIONAL OFFICE EXPENSES 


The estimate of $536,550 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The program contemplates providing administrative services 
and executive direction in the five regional offices in support of all programs being 
earried out in each region. The work will be performed by employees of the 
Service. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The functions carried out under the “General administrative expenses” appro- 
priation are administrative ones in support of program function. The purposes, 
accomplishments, and future plans are stated under the “Highlight statement” 
for this item. 

As explained in our justification, Mr. Chairman, no increases have been pro- 
vided in our general administrative expense funds since the commencement of 
Mission 66, but there has been a substantial increase in the administrative work- 
load. This is especially true in the property, records, and financial management 
functions. The $40,500 requested will provide for six additional positions in the 
Division of Administration of the Washington office, three in the Branch of 
Property and Records Management, and three in the Branch of Finance. These 
additional positions will help to alleviate some of the deficiencies now existing 
in these important phases of administrative work. There are at present 80 em- 
ployees in the Property and Records Management Branch. 

The following tabulation shows by source of funds, the amounts allocated to 
the Washington office and each of the five regional offices for the 1958, 1959, and 
1960 fiscal years, and the number of permanent positions budgeted for each of 
the offices for each of the fiscal years: 
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PERSONNEL AND FUNDS AVAILABILITY, 1958-60 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need of the increase of $40,000. How 
many employees are now in the Property and Records Management 
Branch ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. Could we supply that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, and also please submit for the record a state- 
ment for fiscal year 1958, 1959, and 1960 showing the total funds 
available by source for the Washington office and each regional office. 
Also show the total number of employees for each year. 

Mr. Wirrn. All right, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


As explained in our justification, Mr. Chairman, no increases have been pro- 
vided in our General Administrative Expense funds since the commencement of 
Mission 66, but there has been a substantial increase in the administrative work- 
load. This is especially true in the property, records, and financial management 
functions. The $40,500 requested will provide for 6 additional positions in the 
Division of Administration of the Washington office, 3 in the Branch of Property 
and Records Management, and 3 in the Branch of Finance. These additional 
positions will help to alleviate some of the deficiencies now existing in these im- 
portant phases of administrative work. There are at present 30 employees in 
the Property and Records Management Branch. 

The following tabulation shows by source of funds, the amounts allocated to 
the Washington office and each of the five Regional Offices for the 1958, 1959, 
and 1960 fiscal years, and the number of permanent positions budgeted for each 
of the offices for each of the fiscal years: 
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PARKWAYS 


Mr. Denton. Where does that Mammoth Cave road go? 

Mr. Wirtu. At the present time there are two county roads. One 
comes out of Cave City and winds around. What happened is that 
the State Park Commission and the Mammoth Cave National Park 
Association there bought a new right-of-way from the park down to 
the road between Cave City—there are two towns, Cave City and 
Park City; they bought the land from the park down to the main 
State highway. 

We are proposing to rebuild a road within the park boundary from 
headquarters to the west and southeast park boundaries, as well as 
connecting roads to two cave entrances in the park. 

Mr. Denton. Do you know which highway that hooks up with? 

Mr. Wirth. I see it in front of me, but I can’t name it. 

Mr. Denton. I lived down that way. 

Mr. Wirth. It is south of Cave City. 

Mr. Denton. No. U.S. 31-W? 

Mr. Wirtn. That sounds like it to me. The park roads tie into 
31-W below Cave City via 255, and to Cave City via route 70. 

Mr. Denton. No. 31-W goes to Bowling Green. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, it is between Bowling Green and Park City. 

Mr. Denton. The Bureau of Public Roads reimburses you for work 
done on the parkway, does it not? If they do, how much do they 
reimburse you? 

Mr. Wirtu. They do not reimburse us for anything. We pay them 
todo work for us. We hire them as our highway engineers to do our 
work for us. 

Mr. Denton. You do not get any gasoline money ? 

Mr. Wirtu. No. 

Mr. Denton. Was any effort made when that act was passed to 
see that part of that money that was gasoline money went to the park- 
ways ¢ 

Mr. Wirtu. I made no effort. 

Mr. Denton. It seems to me that moneys collected from gasoline tax 
to pay for roads, part if it ought to go for parkways, not levied on 
the General Treasury. 

Mr. Wirtn. We always got our money directly from this com- 
mittee, and the only thing we have in the Federal Aid Highway Act is 
a contractual authorization. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Denton. On page 104 you show the different values of the land 
that you are going to buy. How is that arrived at—hy negotiation or 
do you have appraisers? Do you condemn it or what? 

Mr. Wirrn. We have very seldom condemned. There is only one 
or two cases in recent years that I recall where we condemned, and 
that was where we had to do it in order to protect a piece of property. 
For instance, Redoubt No. 10, a famous one down in Yorktown, is 
completely surrounded by the battlefield where Cornwallis surren- 
dered, and there is one tract, No. 10, on which a man was going to 
build a house. 

We negotiated for 3 years. One morning we found him out there 
with a bulldozer making preparations to build his house, so we had 
to take it over right away or lose it. That is the redoubt that Hamil- 
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ton and the troops broke through to get into the fortifications. In 
buying our land, we employ outside appraisers to make an appraisal 
and then we make an offer and we negotiate. We try to buy within 
the average of two appraisals, or three at the most. 

Mr. Denton. Have you a firm price on these different projects 

Mr. Wirtu. No, sir. These are our best estimates as we see them 
in our own appraisals. Before we buy we will obtain official ap- 
praisals, 

Mr. Denon. Is it not rather dangerous to have these figures public? 

Mr. Wirrn. We do not publish them, but the committee has asked 
for them so we have given our best guess. I hope they do not get out. 

Mr. Denton. Some of them look aw fully high to me. I “do not 
know what is on them. I cannot tell from looking at this. 

Mr. Wirrn. You cannot tell until you see the plot and know whether 
there are improvements or not. Some may have houses or improve- 
ments of various kinds. I donot have those with me, either. 

Mr. Denton. That isall. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen ? 


ACQUISITION OF PARK LANDS IN WASHINGTON AND VICINITY 


Mr. Jensen. I have a printed statement in my hand. I would Jke 
to have everyone listen to it: 

August 1933, when National Capital Parks was established to take over Federal 
parkwi iys of the District, Maryland and nearby Virginia, there were, in August 
1935, 6,367 acres; now, 42,265 acres; reservations in 1933, 676 acres; now, 791; 
employees in 1933, 600; now, 1,067. In the period 1933 to 1958, National Capital 
Parks has taken over, and here is a list of them: Prince William Forest Park, 
Va., 17,215 acres; Catoctin Park, Md., 5,746 acres; Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 
5,156 acres; Baltimore and Washington Parkway, 2,885 acres, including Green- 
belt Park; Suitland Parkway, 537 acres; miscellaneous acquisitions, 4,359 acres, 
making a subtotal of 35,898 acres. 

Now, if we should appropriate the funds for the C. & O. Canal, 
National Historical Park, for which authorization is pending, that 
would add 10,300 acres more, and the Great Falls Park for which 
funds are requested in 1960, 900 acres, making a grand total of 47,098 
acres. 

Now, Mr. Wirth, don’t you think it is about time to call a halt to 
the purchase of this land in this area ? 

Mr. Wirtu. We do not purchase any of those lands, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You do not purchase land ? 

Mr. Wirru. It is purchased by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Jensen. I know, but under the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service; is it not? 

Mr. Wirru. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you not have some connection? Do they not get 
your approval ? 

Mr. Wirt. I am 1 man on the oe out of 12. 

Mr. Jensen. I know; but, Mr. Wirth, I am quite sure you are the 
most important man on the luilet or the man with the most 
authority, and if you would say “Now, gentlemen, we have got to 
stop this business of purchasing land,” my guess is that it would be 
stopped. 
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Mr. Wirtu. W ell, may I say this, Congressman Jensen. The Catoc- 
tin area includes Camp David, and I do not think we can get rid of 
that. 

Mr. Jensen. All this land is just in the Washington area and nearby 
Maryland ak Virginia. 

Mr. Wirru. I know it, but there is no other agency to manage these 
lands in this area except the National Park Service. The C. & O. 
Canal came to us about 1938. 

Mr. THomson. 1938. 

Mr. Wirtu. That was a deal the Government made with the B. & O. 
Railroad to settle a debt and we took it over. With respect to the 
Baltimore-Washington Parkway, it was commenced as a defense high- 
way during the war. W e had to finish it. 

Mr. Jensen. Whatever the Army wants the Army gets ‘ 

Mr. Wirtu. No; it was an outlet for W ashington in case of an 
emergency. 

Mr. Jensen. And everything is done under the heading of an 
emergency, it seems, any more. 

Mr. Wirrn. I do want to make myself clear. Of those areas listed 
there, we did not have too much to do with many of them. I think 
they are all lands that should be owned and operated as part of the 
park system other than the Baltimore-Washington and Suitland 
Parkways. 

Mr. Jensen. You are person: ally recommending that we purchase 
all this land for the C. & O. Canal National Historical Parkway of 
10,000 acres ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You think you are completely justified in that? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You do? 

Mr. Wirtrn. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. I am sure you do or you would not ask for it. 

Mr. Wirrn. I have to tell you the truth as I see it. 

Mr. Jensen. If we did not agree with you, you could not blame 
us too much, either, because we are the ones that take it on the nose 
when the taxpayers say, “This is enough of this kind of spending.” 

Mr. Wirtu. As you well know, I have never had my own way on 
everything. 

Mr. Jr NSEN. You generally do. I have found that out. 

What is Maryland going to do? Does Maryland not have an 
interest in this great canal? Have they offered to make any con- 
tributions? 

Mr. Wirt. We are cooperating with them in reaching an agree- 
ment on lands. 

Mr. Jensen. You are talking with them, but they are not agree- 
ing to pay anything. 

Mr. Wirrn. It is a national area and has been so classified. 

Mr. Jensen. You would accept a contribution from the State of 
Maryland, would you not? 

Mr. Wirrn. We cert: uinly would. 

Mr. Jensen. Would you not recommend that to them ? 

Mr. Wirtn. We would be very glad to tell them that we would 
appreciate any contribution they could give to us. 

_ Mr. Jensen. And in quite a sizable amount if they think this thing 
Is going to be done. Well, anyway, regardless of how all this land 
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was purchased, it just does not make sense to me that we should pur- 
chase as much as 47,098 acres of land in the Washington area for any 
national purpose. I cannot see it. That is a lot of land. 

Mr. Wirtn. I would like to check those figures. 

Mr. JeNsEN. That is about 25 average Iowa farms. 

Mr. Wirrn. But, Mr. Jensen, the land on that many farms in Iowa 
is far more productive and more valuable than some of this land we 
have up and down the Potomac River. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, it is; but you pay 10 times more for it than you 
do for the finest land that lays outdoors in the State of Iowa. 

Mr. Wirrn. There is one point on that list. Did you read 17,000 
acres at Prince William ? 

Mr. JeNsEN. Yes; 17,215 acres. 

Mr. Wirrn. If Lam correct about 5,000 acres are a part of the water- 
shed at Quantico. 

Mr. Tuomrson. About 10,000 acres of it are used as a watershed for 
the Quantico Marine Base. 

Mr. Wirrn. We have turned it over to them, but title has not passed. 

Mr. Jensen. They have no financial obligation in that ? 

Mr. Wirtn. No. 

Mr. Jensen. At least that is something. 

Mr. Wirrn. How much did you have on the Catoctin area, Con- 
gressman Jensen ? 

Mr. Jensen. 5,746. 

Mr. THomrson. That is what we have left. Beyond that, I think 
it would be interesting to the Congressman to know that that area 
was originally much larger and it was submarginal property in the 
State of Maryland. 

Mr. Jensen. I would like to have this list inserted in the record. 

(The information follows :) 


NATIONAL PARK LAND IN VICINITY OF WASHINGTON 


August 1933, when National Capital Parks was established to take over Fed- 
eral parklands of District and nearby Maryland and Virginia. There were: 





Senne ron peters beer otsee es — 17 0 ee Oe. ee en acres__ 6, 367 
Mow: <5. ase ea ah oe het ig oe se ieee nt ___acres__ 42, 265 
Reservations : 
ee i a le ee le 676 
Now (6,990 acres in District of Columbia) _____-__-_- ees 791 
Employees : 
hs ii ee el Tt a ce di de weil le 600 
I i a ce hw etcklig bien ees _ 1,067 
In the period 1933-58, National Capital Parks has taken over: 

Park Acres 
Prince William Forest Park, Va__._...__---_-.___...--_--. 3) ae 17, 215 
I a isc nations ocaricimrereessnts meetin mien Nb 5, 746 
Chas nenie med JOnIiN NCAnn) oe i eee 5, 156 
Baltimore and Washington Parkway, includes Greenbelt Park_-------- 2, 885 
SS... ee appnicioahasinh aparece asain __ 58T 
RISB OOTIIIITIN IGNORE. 225) kk el en Slike Dee * 4, 359 

Re Pr he ply a I Lane See 35, 898 
Cc. & O. Canal National Historical Park (pending authorization) ~---~-- 10, 300 
WUE MPR UDUIPIEAE gor ce en pees Ae AAAS LAE OR Le 900 

a SE rare he hs Ol eg ah eee JF es 47, 098 


14,894 acres under permit to Navy Department. 


2Lands acquired under authority of the act of May 29, 1930, for the park, parkway, and 
playground system of the District and for the George Washington Memorial Parkway. 
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PRINCE WILLIAM FOREST PARKWAY, VA. 


Mr. JensEN. I notice you propose to spend $3,382,900 on this Prince 
William Forest Parkway in Virginia before it is completed. 

Mr. Wirt. That, Congressman, is one of the finest things that has 
happened to the people in Washington, a campground for the Salva- 
tion Army and the various organizations here who have these group 
camps down there where they take the low-income people. You have 
seen in the paper where the newspapers raise money to send these 
people tocamp. That is where it is located. 

Mr. Jensen. Do they not have access to that area now # 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. This is an improvement, additional campground. 

Mr. Jensen. It will cost a lot of money. I would be the last one 
to do anything to hurt the Salvation Army, or to hurt children, any- 
body’s children that might go down there, because I would lean over 
backward to give the American boy and girl an opportunity to enjoy 
the great outdoors. 

Mr. Wirrn. I feel we have, perhaps, many cases here that have 
caused a great deal of concern and we have, perhaps, done ourselves 
some injustice in having included these figures, because I believe some 
of them go beyond Mission 66. We have tried to come before the 
committee and tell them all possible costs in the future. It may be 
20 years before some of these things are needed, but that is the planned 
layout. 

Mr. Jensen. Generally when a figure is given to complete any Fed- 
eral project we find that when it is finally finished it costs 50, 75, or 
100 percent more than was estimated. 


CURBS ON ROCK CREEK PARKWAY 


There is one more thing I would like to mention. I notice you put 
curbs all along the Rock Creek Parkway. 

Mr. Wirern. A little low curb for water-catching purposes more 
than anything else. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am wondering if that was absolutely necessary, If 
you have to change a tire you cannot get off the parkway. 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, it is low enough at Rock Creek Parkway that you 
can pull over the curb. The main thing is to prevent erosion and to 
catch water. 

Mr. Jensen. Is it permissible to get off the parkway ? 

Mr. Wirtu. It is always permissible when you have trouble. 

Mr. JensEN. I believe that is the only place I ever saw where there 
was a curb on a parkway. 

Mr. Wirtu. We have them to try to keep people on the road and 
yet not have a sufficient barrier to keep them from getting off in case 
of emergency. 

Mr. Jensen. These curbs cost a lot of money. When we laid the 
first pavement in Iowa under State law—thousands of miles—we put 
curbs on those highways which were a detriment and were dangerous. 
Now we are taking them off. 

Mr. Wirtn. That is true. That is especially true in fast traffic, but 
we try to keep the traffic in Rock Creek Park slow. When you first 
did that in Iowa it was a big saving from the standpoint of mainte- 
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nance because the cars were narrower and they did not move as fast, 
Now the curbs are dangerous. Now they are putting 8-foot gravel 
shoulders to pullout on. But as far as parks are concerned, the same 
thing still holds with us. 

Mr. Jensen. I wondered if it was good business to spend that 
money to build those curbs. 

Mr. Wirru.. Another thing is it saves raveling on the edge-of our 
pavements. On a narrow road they are apt to get off and the pave 
ment, ravels. 

Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Thomson. 


DONATED LANDS AND FUNDS 


Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Director, besides the appropriated funds that 
are mentioned with reference to land acquisition, reference is made to 
certain donated funds. I wonder if you do not also have donated 
lands ? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, we get lands donated and funds donated right 
along. We are known as an outfit that begs, borrows and steals. 

Mr. Tuomson. And the law authorizes you to accept any lands do- 
nated to the parks? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, within the park boundaries. 

Mr. Tuomson. How about donated funds? I believe I saw some- 
where that they run about $300,000. 

Mr. Wirru. The justification states that $300,000 of donated funds 
were obligated during the 1958 fiscal year. There was a $500,000 
donation and several others but they came previously and some of it 
is not in our hands yet. In one instance where we need to acquire 
land we would rather that those who are donating funds make the 
deal because they can make a better deal. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


Mr. Txomson. Does the Rockefeller Foundation make contribu- 
tions? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, it is one of our biggest contributors. 

Mr. Tuomson. How much would that run? 

Mr. Wirrn. Since 1924 I would say they have contributed more 
than $15 million in money and land. 

Mr. Tuomson. I mean this last year? 

Mr. Wirrn. This last year I would say $130,000. 

Mr. Tomson. Out of the $300,000? 

Mr. Wirt. The $300,000 figure is the amount obligated rather than 
the amount donated in 1958. 

Mr. Tromson. I was wondering if they were making their contr- 
butions indirectly by charging these $19 hotel fees. 

Mr. Wirrn. There was a mist: ake in this material, Mr. Thomson. 
In Grand Teton, this listing shows $13 to $18 for single rooms in 
the lodge, and $15 to $20 double: but the cabins show—I said I 
thought. they were $10 and $13; they are $10 and $13.50. 

Mr. TxHomson. Maybe I can find that canceled check. My recollec- 
tion is that it was $19 single, but. nevertheless it was $20 double, so 
I would agree with that. 
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On the lands at Grand Teton, do you have any idea what those 
jands are and what improvements are on them ? 

Mr. Wirrn. We are in the process of negotiating for some of them 
now and we have had appraisals made on them. 

Mr. THoMson. What are the improvements, buildings ? 

Mr. Wirtu. Houses. 

Mr. THomson. Valuable buildings ! 

Mr. Wirrn. They are all homes in that area. 

Mr. Tompson. What is disturbing to me as I look down through 
there—and I am fairly conversant with real estate values in the 
rural West—is Grand Teton, over $800 an acre; and Glacier over 
$800 an acre; then you drop down to South Dakota and the Bad- 
lands—and that is pretty bad land, too—$350, and in Utah $300 
minus, and Devils Tower $400 an acre. Those 80 acres in Devils 
Tower, is that the inholdings ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. Are there houses on that ? 

Mr. Wiets. No. 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not understand these prices. 

Mr. Wirru. May I say these amounts which we have listed are 
not actual appraisals but estimates. We have listed them, but before 
we buy any property we get local real estate appraisals; if it is a 
small piece we get no more than two, but we get more than one. 

Mr. THomson. This estimate, I would assume, would be based on 
what you have paid in the past? 

Mr. Wirrx. In some instances we have bought some land in the 
areas listed in the past. In Grand Teton, after those private lands 
have been acquired in the park area, the prices have gone up and up. 

Mr. Tuomson. Reference is made on page 102 of your report that 
the existence of private ownership of eed “makes possible undesirable 
private development and operation of facilities within the boundaries 
of the parks.” We have had discussions of what is desirable and what 
is undesirable. Among the donations the Rockefellers have made, 
have they offered you Rockefeller Ranch ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I think that will come, yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. I think they should donate it pretty fast. They have 
their own private little resort in there, yet anybody else trying to 
scratch a living or make a nickel would have a hard time. 

Mr. Wirrn. It was always intended it should come in. 

Mr. Tuomson. If I had stayed in the State legislature a year longer 
[ would have tried to condemn it for a boy’s ranch. 

Mr. Wirrn. They have been paying taxes on it. 

Mr. THomson. Since we accept fund donations and land donations 
we can accept donations for facilities, too, I guess? 

Mr. Wirrn. One of our biggest donors is C ongressman Charles Ben- 
nett. He has given us his disability check every month, amounting to 
thousands of dollars, for an area in his district, and now he s: iys his 
interests are spreading and he wants to know what else we need. 

Mr. Tuomson. I think that is commendable except for one thing, 
if something undesirable is donated, then succeeeding Congresses 
will have to put in a parkway or a roadway or something else. If we 
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do not have control over the acquisition of land we do not know what 
we will run into down the road. I know in the State I represent we 
have no problem because you cannot take any more land under State 
law, but in other States youcan. If lands are donated, are you not ina 
position to take them? 

Mr. Wrern. No. If lands are donated, it has been an established 
policy that, unless the majority of the land is owned by the Federal 
Government, public domain actually owned in fee simple, we never use 
the President’s authority to establish a national monument. 

Mr. Tomson. Suppose the authorizing committee authorizes one of 
these new undertakings and you have the authorization of Congress 
for the action, as far as this committee is concerned if a private in- 
dividual donates money or land you could accept that ? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Mr. Tomson. Then you would come to this committee and tell us 
to build the improvements. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, but it has been authorized by Congress. 

Mr. Tuomson. This committee, it seems to me, has to have some 
control over donated funds and donated property. 

Mr. Wirrn. Is it your feeling we should not go out and try to get 
donated funds? 

Mr. Tuomson. I think this committee should have some control over 
that because whenever you get that there are some liabilities that go 
along with it. I know lots of things we call white elephants, for in- 
stance, that people like to give as presents. 

Mr. Wrrrn. I do not think you can say we have violated the con- 
fidence of this committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. He did not say that. He said that sometimes maybe 
it isa white elephant, it is something they want to get rid of. 

Mr. Tromson. That is exactly right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wrrrn. As far as we are concerned, we have always kept this 
committee informed. 

Mr. Troomson. In regard to land acquisition, I think that ties in 
with the opening of new areas in our national parks. A lady from 
Washington, a descendant of Dr. Nelson, the well-known botanist, 
made a trip to Yellowstone Park. She had not been there since she 
was in college and she came away with a bad feeling of living in a tent 
city. Istherea plan ahead to open up new areas? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. Our next project in Yellowstone is what we call 
Grant Village on Lake Yellowstone off the south approach road. 

Mr. THomson. But that is right on the traffic area. 

Mr. Wirtn. No. 

Mr. Tuomson. There is another loop formerly proposed that would 
make a figure 8. 

Mr. Wirtn. No; we are not putting the developments on the road 


but are going off of it. That will be a big camping area and most 


likely there will be nothing but camping and stores to buy food and 
gasoline and things like that. 

Mr. Txuomson. I do not want to take too much of the time of the 
committee because it is already past the time we had scheduled to 
finish here, but in this connection it seems to me we cannot talk about 
small business on the one hand in Congress and on the other hand 
build big monopolies. 
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Regarding the donation of facilities—and this is not intended as a 
criticism of ‘you—I know that in order to rectify a hazardous situation 
on Yellowstone Lake several people have been interested in donating 
dock facilities, boat-landing facilities, and there should not be any big 
problem so far as I can see. 

Mr. Wirtn. No. We havea plan all set for that. Then we can get 
rid of that very dangerous situation in front of the Lake Hotel. 

Mr. Tuomson. In connection with your statement that the existence 
of private lands within the boundaries of the parks makes possible 
undesirable private development, which I would agree with, are your 
people in counsel with the Bureau of Reclamation in regard to these 
recreational areas ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. We handle their planning work for them. 


FLAMING GORGE RESERVOIR 


Mr. THuomson. What I want to get for the record is whether you 
were ever consulted about an installation going in at the Flaming 
Gorge Reservoir, which includes a bar, a truck stop, and certain 
cottage facilities ? 

Mr. Wirrn. No, sir. There isa land problem there. I do not want 
to say too much about it because it may be misleading. But a part 
of the land is w ithdrawn, a part is F orest Service land, a part is public 
domain, anda part is State land. There is a development going in that 
isof concern to many people. 

Mr. Tomson. This happens to be an area that will be inundated 
and it is beyond the jurisdiction of this committee, but I will call it 
to the attention of the proper committee. This pertains to one of the 
biggest disappointments I have had since I have been in Congress. 
Over a year ago, I called it to the attention of the Bureau. At that 
time only the foundation was in. Subsequently they called me and said 
it was satisfied. I went out to the State this fall, and it was satisfied 
all right, but the land had been leased back again. 

Mr. Wirtn. Isthat Reclamation ? 

Mr. Tomson. Yes. 

Mr. Wirrn. I do not recall that instance at all. I will look 
into it. 

COST OF EMPLOYEE RESIDENCES 


Mr. Txoomson. On the cost of the houses, I think it would be in- 
teresting for you to put in the record the information previously 
requested. 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. And let me say I think you are doing a good job. 
Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ED KELLY PARK 


Mr. Kirwan. I want to ask before we finish here where the Ed 
Kelly Park will be located. 

Mr. Wirrn. It is in front of the State Department Building on 
Virginia Avenue. It isa little park named after Mr. Kelly. We want 
to dedicate it in the springtime. 
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Mr. Kirwan. And that isa nice park ? 

Mr. Wirrn. It is a nice, beautiful park in the central part of Wash- 
ington in the Northwest Triangle, and when we get further along with 
the development to the south it will be even better. 

Mr. Kirwan. As time marches on in that neighborhood it will bea 
fine area withthe development that is planned. 

Mr. Wirrn. It will be:a nice’ park: I hope you will accept their 
invitation at *’e proper time. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, I will be down there, because Ed Kelly was a 
credit to the Park Service. 

Mr. Wirtrn. We think so and we are awfully glad we are able to do 
this little thing in memory of him. He had a great many friends in 
Washington. I know of your interest in it and I know you know the 
National Press Club and the rest of his friends are all interested in it. 

May I say I appreciate very much the patience you have shown us 
here today and I hope we were able to give you answers that will help 
you in evaluating our budgeting requirements. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 


Monpay, Frpruary 2, 1959. 
Fish anp WILDLIFE SeRVICE 


WITNESS 
ARNIE J. SUOMELA, COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Soumela, do you have a statement ¢ 

Mr. Svomena. Yes, [ have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Svomera. Before reading the statement, Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Leffler, Assistant Secretary for ‘Fish and Wildlife, expresses his re- 
grets that he could not be here this mor ning. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are sorry he could not rbe with us. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Suometa. The amount of the estimate for salaries and expenses, 
Office of the Commissioner, is $343,000. This does not represent any 
increase over the 1959 appropr iation adjusted to include pay act costs 
amounting to $27,000 and a comparative transfer of $8,200. 

There are some general matters about which I would like to inform 
this committee. We can anticipate that certain legislation and events 
in the international field will have an effect upon programs and policies 
of the Service. Perhaps a résumé would help. However, the Bureau 
directors are generally familiar with the details and will provide 
answers to questions on these matters. 

Today, most of our important marine fisheries are involved directly 
or indirec tly with international organizations, primarily because the 
resources which support these American fisheries are also fished by the 
fishermen of other countries. The conservation of these resources calls 
for joint investigation and management. The United States is a 
member of nine international commissions or councils concerned with 
the conservation and development of fishery resources. Some 30 na- 
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tions are represented in these organizations. The Service has a member 
on seven of them. 

These organizations meet regularly, usually once each year, to review 
the results of their investigations, and when necessary to adopt regu- 
latory measures or to recommend regulatory measures to the respective 
governments. The benefits ‘accruing to the United States from’ these 
organizations are substantial. In the case of some of these organiza- 
tions, the Service is the principal research agency in the United States 
and muc +h of the biological research of the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
= is carried out in accordance with programs developed by these 

ganizations. In addition, the Service is responsible for much of 
the enforcement of regulations which have been formulated by these 
organizations. 

Duri ing the past year the problems before one of these organizations, 
the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission, have been of 
particular importance to the United States. This Commission is com- 
posed of representatives of Canada, Japan, and the United States, 
and is concerned with fishery problems in the North Pacific Ocean, 
particularly the salmon, halibut, and herring fisheries. If the Japa- 
nese level of salmon fishing intensity is not reduced this year it may 
result in a crisis in Bristol Bay or even closure of the area to maintain 
the resource. I will not go into these problems now, since you will 
hear of them in detail from the Director of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. 

An equally important problem in the international field during the 
past year, and one which is still with us, is that involving fishing 
rights in the ocean. The committee has, no doubt, heard that in the 
past 10 years there have been numerous assaults on the historic doc- 
trines of the 3-mile limit and the freedom of the seas. A number of 
nations have sought to impose their national jurisdictions on broad 
expanses of the ocean, areas which have been traditionally considered 
to be the high seas. These claims have often been justified as being 
necessary in or rv to protect marine resources against overexploita- 
tion. Equally often these claims have been motivated by economic 
needs or desires. 

In a number of instances these claims have posed direct threats to 
important American fisheries—our tuna and shrimp fisheries off the 
coasts of several Latin American countries and our fisheries off Can- 
ada. We have worked closely with the Department of State in seek- 
ing a solution to this problem which would afford the maximum pro- 
tection to the U.S. fishing interests. 

In an attempt to find general agreement, the United Nations con- 
vened a conference on the law of the sea in Geneva, Switzerland, in 
the spring of 1958. Fishing rights and the conservation of the livi ing 
resources of the sea were major issues at the conference. A number 
of our people were members of the U.S. delegation, and a great deal 
of preparatory work was done by the Service during the year preced- 
ing the conference. 

The conference produced agreement on many issues, and four inter- 
national conventions were drafted which hi ave been subsequently 
signed by the United States. But, several major issues remain un- 
solved. “Duri ing its last session, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations decided to convene a second conference on the law of the sea 
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in Geneva in the spring of 1960 to deal with these remaining problems, 
U.S. fishery interests are still very much involved and the Commis- 
sioner’s office and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries will be spend- 
ing a great deal of time during the coming year in preparation for 
this second conference. 

The law raising the cost of “duck stamps” from $2 to $3 makes 
poss ble an accelerated land purchase program. By making these 
funds available specifically for land purchase, the Congress has car- 
ried out the wishes of sportsmen who pay the bill. This will require 
coordinated planning, with the cooperation of the flyway councils, to 
delineate State and Federal responsibility and to establish priorities 
for land purchase. 

Amendments to the coordination act giving fish and wildlife equal 
consideration with other purposes in the pl: inning of water resources 
is very important. It expands the scope of river basin and research 
planning for this type of project and includes not only mitigation of 
damage to fish and wildlife, but also enhancement. 

The development of waterways, the drainage of wet lands, and the 
development and utilization of estuarine lands have alarmed the con- 
servationists and the fishing industry. There is great need for inves- 
tigations to determine exactly how estuarine areas, for example, may 
contribute to the benefit of these species, and how destruction may be 
halted and rectifying measures taken. 

Great concern has been expressed by the general public and con- 
servationists over the use of insecticides and pesticides on a large scale 
for the protection of valuable timber and crops. Indications are that 
wildlife and fish may be seriously affected. Investigations are under- 
way or being planned to solve the problems of use of these chemicals in 
a manner compatible with the preservation of wildlife and fish. Birds 
and certain insects are natural controls for pest insects. The elimina- 
tion of these through the use of chemicals may create further prob- 
lems in pest control. 

These are some of the problems which the Office of the Commis- 
sioner must coordinate between the Service, the States, foreign coun- 
tries, and other Federal agencies. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Svometa. Yes, sir. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Program and financing 








| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


| 
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Program by activities: 

















Departmental expense (total obligations) __.-...-.-.--..--. $311, 095 | 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers from (—) or to other accounts _._-__| 626, 441 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts ___-_- —625 |__ 
Unobligated balance no longer available___...-...--.-- 24, 206 | 
© nencumnanetnepnsemevineentnes teitinalieieaietineinmmnas 
New obligational authority... Weis se Fase mseeth 961, 117 334, 800 343, 000 
New obligational authority: : 
Appropriation. __ Mod t. 932, 656 307, 800 | 343, 000 
= ransferred from “Oper ition and maintenance,” South- 
vastérn Power Administration (72 Stat. 243)__..-.--..-- 28, 461 on Jiis-|-----L eee 
ee ere — hobs CS ee 
Appropriation (adjusted) _ _- Ese 961, 7 | 307, 800 | 343, 000 


Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. - gedhtue ees 27,000 |-------------- 
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Object classification 














sais aE | 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate} 1960 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions---.-.-------.------------- 35 36 36 
Average number of all employees- .-.-.----------------------- 33 35 35 
Number of employees at end of year-.-.-.-------------------- 35 36 36 
Average GS grade and salary.......-.-.-.---.--ccce-e----en0e- 8.1 $7,007 | 9.1 _ $7, 9.1 $7,685 ‘9.1 $7,085 | 01 _ $7,746 $7, 746 
(1 Personal services: 
Permanent positions... di sie nn ddd isdn divs aed $240, 367 $267, 000 “a 850 
Positions other than permanent.-.......-..-.--.-- biden ae yen 
CAT OTIS BEET MONE. a iscnasnceceessgencscnedenene~ 1,001 1,000 
Tote) peenenel WerviewSs. a - 52 -cise 5 esciedsn <u. 241, 570 | 268, 000 969, 850 
OE ON a ocd ok - 5 epee spery = 8 irre serine i yrp Se age> aaa qusdokoey 11, 347 11, 925 11, 925 
(3. Transportation of things... SHdninsond paseo see enarens 16 1, 100 1, 100 
04 Communication services. --..-..-------------- iddiadnbucwe 2, 445 6, 200 6, 200 
OS Renta nied tli y GVO se is ls Bch des ede ce ccckcs 4, G08 1... Gs thn wake Wai 
06 Printing and reproduction .....-..-----------------n-+-<-+ 17, 325 17, 350 17, 350 
07 Other contractual services - .------------- Sear ocak— uaeeeie 5, 458 15, 255 13, 405 
@ Supplies and materials... ......---.-.-.+2-.-------..-.-.. 2, 604 1, 750 1,750 
09 Equipment. pbicias tudJolitinesd 10, 437 3, 700 3, 700 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.............-.------- 14, 955 17,720 17,720 
ie SAU Sk DORI gi cnneqesensaeresnsccosempsnapenesy Dl nt thao dis cednnkaWasuecianiel 
Dobel Ch BAEMINS. 6.oscs§ 55s sie ~ 545055450 cis etnéiewan 311, 095 343, 000 343, 000 





JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. Turning to the Office of the Commissioner, we will 
insert pages 1 to 5 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The Commissioner provided supervision of the activities of the two Bureaus 
of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and liaison of the Service with the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife. In addition, several phases of action were 
taken to complete and coordinate details of the reorganization of the Service in 
consonance with the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. The Commissioner also 
acted as U.S. Government representative and participated in international meet- 
ings of the International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, 
United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission, North Pacific Fur Seal Commission, as well as a number 
of national and local conferences of fishery and wildlife interest and activity. 

Office of Information.—The purpose of the program of this Office is to ex- 
pedite the informing of the fish and wildlife profession on the research findings 
and management techniques produced by the Service’s two Burean’s and tuo 
achieve public understanding and use of these advances through a broad con- 
servation information-education effort, using all media of communication. 

Activities include editing various Service technical publications; preparing 
popular pamphlets, special marazine articles, and current news items; producing 
photographs and are to illustrate publications and articles; preparing special pro- 
gram posters; writing reports, speeches, movies, and TV prints; producing motion 
pictures and TV shorts on Service conservation programs; maintaining a central 
file of 35 mm. slides to illustrate discussions of Service programs; supplying 
extension services for youth and adult membership groups on national conserva- 
tion programs and consulting services on curricular planning and teaching aids 
on conservation; and furnishing information and source material on Federal 
conservation programs for magazines and radio-TV programs. 

During the fiscal year 1958, a reorganization of this Office was initiated. This 
reorganization is being completed in the fiscal year 1959. The new organiza- 
tion has three major units under the Director of Information—an editorial 


oe staff, a special program services staff, and an audiovisual production 
aboratory. 
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This realinement will provide increased attention and emphasis on conserya- 
tion extension work and conservation educational activities and, at the same 
time, consolidation of all personnel concerned with writing and editing tasks 
into a single editorial unit responsible only for editing and layout of the Bureay 
publications. 

The establishment of an audiovisual laboratory for a TV-movie production 
operation in cooperation with the National Park Service audiovisual unit will 
provide increased activity in this important communications field. This is 
scheduled to get into full operation during this fiscal year. Distribution of 
motion pictures was turned over to the two Bureaus, with the function re. 
gionalized in the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Office of International Relations.—This Office is concerned with international 
interests and activities of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. During the fiscal] 
year 1958, major problems existed in connection with international conservation 
organizations of which the United States is a member and on which the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service is represented, and in connection with threats to the 
right of American fishermen to exploit the living resources of the high seas. 

The greater part of the effort during the year was devoted to preparation for 
and participation in the United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, 
Geneva, February 24—April 1, 1958, and the meetings of the International North 
-acific Fisheries Commission in November 1957 and November 1958. The United 
Nations Conference resulted in the drafting of four international conventions 
dealing with international law of the sea, all of which the United States has 
signed. The major effect of these conventions, for U.S. fishery interests, has 
been to end for the time being threatened expansions of national jurisdiction 
over broad areas of the oceans. Such expansions would have endangered the 
welfare of important U.S. fisheries. The meetings of the North Pacific Commis- 
sion witnessed steady if slow progress toward the solution of critical problems 
which have arisen in connection with the halibut, herring, and salmon fisheries 
of Alaska and the Pacific Northwest. 

Office of Program Review.—This Office is responsible for coordination and 
review of Service programs, legislation, and safety. Considerable coordination 
of programs was developed, including the estuarine program, fish-rice farming, 
insecticide research, and others, and much time was spent in the development 
of future Service programs. 

A definite approved legislative program has been prepared for the new session 
of Congress. Considerable time was spent in the development of material for 
use at hearings, and in providing assistance to the Congress on pending legisla- 
tion. It is anticipated that this will continue in the current session. 

The Office works with the Bureaus in the development of reports on legisla- 
tion, assists in obtaining clearances at various departmental levels, provides 
the Bureaus with service and information relating to their programs, provides 
the Congress and the public with assistance and information in connection there 
with, and aids the Bureaus in developing reports on bills and testimony for 
hearings, and in obtaining clearances. Many reports were written on legislation, 
not only relating to the Service but also to other Government agencies which 
might affect Service operations. Major legislation affecting the Service was 
passed during the last session of Congress. Plans for the coming session include 
housekeeping-type legislation stemming from reorganization or needs for clari- 
fication of responsibility. In the commercial fisheries field, it is anticipated 
that a considerable number of controversial bills affecting policy will be 
considered. 

The Office is responsible for conducting and coordinating a servicewide safety, 
health, and fire-prevention program directed at the reduction of personal injuries, 
property damage loss through accidents, and inefficiencies arising from unsafe 
conditions and unsafe acts. 

A servicewide safety policy has been defined, objectives fixed, and responsi- 
bilities delineated. An organization has been prescribed within the framework 
of existing Bureau staffings to function at all levels in the field of accident 
prevention. Lines of communication for safety program and information mate 
rial have been established. Accident reporting procedures have been standard- 
ized. Safety training has been initiated. A safety requirements handbook is 
in preparation. 

Future plans call for a continuation and expansion of the program with in- 
creasing emphasis on the preparation of accident-prevention guidelines, safety 
training, and field inspections to reduce accident frequencies, lower costs, and 
improve operating efficiencies. The program is designed to protect the employee, 
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the public who may have occasion to use the facilities of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Government equipment and property. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND WILDLIFE 


Salaries and expenses 


Aonroprigtion: (adgnsted’ 1908) 24 lost ol el ee ae $961, 117 
Comparative transfer to “general administrative expenses, Bureau of 

Sport Fisheries and Wildlife” to reflect transfer of administrative 

FUNCTIONS. 60: GG Sie | ga... s owen on eee ce cde soeretnadaninede —413, 451 
Comparative transfer to “general administrative expenses, Bureau of 

Commercial Fisheries” to reflect transfer of administrative functions 


to the TiWROGN. ose d sec ee ee La ee —212, $90 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts_____-_---------- i325 
"POERS BER A URIEIE SEO eathtwecemicd meanness 335, 301 
DDORORIDRTION: Bek ied nega mca cece cen cnntiamannninnmmmeen 307, 800 


Comparative transfer from “general administrative expenses, Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife” to reflect transfer of administrative 


TUNCTHON TE es Bk hd bb Fk Sindee tet bk heetaeeccnb tied 8, 200 
SCID GOG DEY GET BUIIIOTIIER noi i ecnccccccceecmee 27, 000 
Tobe): WOGNt GVOTIG, Tele sawdindcnidécicsnnadauacdnncnaueeen 343, 000 
Bodect estimate, 1000 Wns ected dsetetekinte Bee 343, 000 


Salaries and expenses—analysis by activities 





Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity | available, available, 1960 or decrease 
1958 1959 ! {—) 
eaten ee nro ape rt itt 
Departmental expenses... _.....-.--------- A $311,095 | $343, 000 | $343, 000 |-.---------- 
Unobligated balance no longer available__--.. 24, 206 | lacnincnbanuend dcwene 
Total appropriation......_-....----_--- 335, 301 | 343, 000 | Meret fi. 





! Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The estimate of $345,000 for this appropriation is the same as for 1959. 

Plan to work.—To continue to provide general supervision for the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries to insure 
the carrying out of the objectives of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. The 
estimate will provide funds for the following organization units and funds to 
cover cost of general administrative services to be rendered by the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries: 


| Number of Estimate, 


| positions 1960 
Commissioner’s office dé piudtseees Ks a i 3 $44, 900 
Program review i 6 | 73, 100 
International relations se ; 3 | 34, 600 
Information services “ : int . 24 182, 200 
Reimbursement to Bureau of Commercial Fisheries ; 8, 200 
Tom... : -- = ; ine 36 | 343, 000 


REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Kirwan. I understand you have worked out the reorganization 
of administrative functions of the Service within the overall total 
approved by the committee. Briefly explain how the new organization 
has been set. up. 

Mr. Sromena. May I refer that question to our Administrative 
Officer, Mr. Chairman @ 
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Mr. Layton. The Administrative Assistant Secretary and the As- 
sistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife appointed a committee to 
make an objective survey of the administrative services in the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. As a result of that survey, they found that 
they could staff two administrative services units, one for each bureau, 
on a minimal basis within the same amount of money available for the 
one when certain user type charges were prorated back against the 
using activities. Consequently, the decision was made by the Depart- 
ment to put such a plan into effect. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Suomexa. Thank you, sir. 


Turspay, Fesruary 2, 1959. 


BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


WITNESSES 


DANIEL H. JANZEN, DIRECTOR 

ABRAM V. TUNISON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

LANSING A. PARKER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

W. E. CORBIN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 
RAYMOND E. PODOLAK, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this morning the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife. Mr. Janzen, do you have a statement? 

Mr. JANzEN. Yes, sir. I brought with me my two assistants who 
will help me answer questions, Mr. Parker and Mr. Tunison. 

Mr. Kirwan. Allright. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Janzen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first 
I'd like to thank the Congress for the consideration it has given to some 
of our sport fishery and wildlife management problems during the 
past year. Raising the price of the duck stamp to $3 and earmarking 
all of the proceeds for the acquisition of wetlands was a long ste 
forward toward stabilizing the future of migratory waterfowl. 
Amending the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act to provide that 
fish and wildlife improvements may be authorized as an objective of 
federally sponsored water conservation projects should provide a good 
deal of fish and wildlife recreation for the American public. 

Unfortunately, the ever-increasing demands on land and water by 
our rapidly growing human population are confronting us with a new 
series of problems and complicating some of those that have been with 
us for a long time. Chemical pesticides used in wholesale quantities 
to increase our agriculture production and protect our forests from 
insects are seriously endangering both fish and wildlife in many areas, 
and research must be instigated to find the answers on how this question 
is to be resolved. Waterfowl populations are faced with such heavy 
pressures by the recreational demands of our American public that 
more resources must be available for enforcing the laws designed to 
protect these birds. Illegal market hunting rings must be broken up. 
One undercover operation in the Middle West during the past 2 years 
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culminated in the arrest of 96 persons who engaged in illegal killing 
and sale of ducks. 

We anticipate that our wetlands-acquisition program will insure 
the preservation of much waterfowl habitat but we know that a great 
deal more will be destroyed in spite of everything we can do. It there- 
fore behooves us to find ways and means of raising more birds on fewer 
acres. Only research can show us how. 

We must find new and more effective and economical methods for 
protecting livestock, orchards, and other agricultural crops from 
rodents, predatory animals, and excessive populations of undesirable 
birds. ‘These methods, at the same time, must provide adequate 
safeguards for other forms of fish and wildlife, as well as man himself, 
all found in the same habitat. 

In the field of sport fisheries we cannot overlook the statistical fact 
that one out of every four households in the United States has a fisher- 
man, and the number of fishermen is increasing. Construction, ex- 
pansion, and rehabilitation of fish hatcheries, ae with fishery re- 
search to make the best use of the fish produced, must continue if we 
are to satisfy the demand for this type of healthy recreation which 
has become such an integral part of our American way of life. 

The budget request for 1960 totals $17,630,200 as compared with a 
total of $17,053,850 for 1959; these amounts having been adjusted for 
increased pay costs and comparative transfers. Of the estimate for 
1960, $14,894,000 is for management and investigations of resources, 
$2,105,000 is for construction, and $631,200 is for general administra- 
tive expenses. 

In view of the needs facing fish and wildlife we consider our bud- 
getary requests very modest. Of the $1,946,00 increase in the manage- 
ment and investigations appropriation, $704,000 is an increase in the 
program which will provide $421,000 for operation of new hatcheries 
and facilities; $147,000 for operation of new refuges ; $66,000 for pesti- 
cide research ; and $70,000 for law enforcement and waterfowl surveys. 

The remainder and greater part of the increase does not represent an. 
expansion of 1959 program levels as it involves $837,000 in direct ap- 
propriations for fish and wildlife studies under the Coordination Act 
in heu of transfers from other Federal agencies; $256,000 to offset a 
decrease in reversions by States of Federal aid funds; and $149,000 to 
replace duck-stamp funds that will be used for an accelerated land- 
acquisition program. 

_The actual increase of $704,000 in the management and investiga- 
tions appropriation is more than offset by a decrease of $1,824,000 in 
the construction appropriation. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions the committee may have. 

Mr. Kirwan. $17 million is a very meager sum with which to oper- 
ate, maintain, and construct facilities for sport fish and wildlife 
throughout this Nation. Fishing and hunting are growing activities. 
Millions and millions are spent on them. That is a very meager re- 

uest to maintain these activities for all who want to participate in 
them today. 

TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Please insert in the record a table showing total funds available by 
source and activity as estimated for 1960. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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USE OF EXCISE TAX REVENUES 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that $21 million in Federal aid funds collected 
under Federal excise taxes has been apportioned to the States for fish 
and game restoration programs this year. Briefly explain for the 
record how these funds are allocated and how they are used by the 
States. 

Mr. Janzen. I will ask Mr. Parker to answer that question, sir, 

Mr. Parker. The source of funds is a 10-percent excise tax on sport- 
ing arms and ammunition for the wildlife program, and an 11-percent 
excise tax on certain types of sport fishing equipment for the fisheries 
program. 

The annual collections are divided among the States, half on the 
basis of the number of paid hunting license holders, and half on the 
basis of land areas as they relate to the game program, 60 percent on 
the basis of the number of paid fishing license holders and 40 percent 
on the basis of land and water area in the fish program. 

The annual apportionments are turned over to the States. They 
submit projects to the Department of the Interior for approval and 
go ahead and obligate the funds themselves and then goes reim- 
bursement claims for 75 percent of the actual cost of the project. 


MANAG EMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 


Program and financing 


| 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: 














Management of fishery resources______- So cates etn Sa $4, 057, 286 $4, 338, 700 $4, 750.10) 
= annem umining —— 160, 218 169, 700 149, 70 
3. Fishery research __.__-_- aw eee wenn n-neneceneenecennse-==- 340, 475 518, 500 535, 500 
4, Administration of wildlife resources: 
Ia a a 1, 476, 077 3, 291, 300 4, 300, 8) 
(5) Indefinite___- aie 445, 319 454; G91. 1. .c.dee 
5. Control of predatory animals and injurious: rodents al 1, 899, 771 2, 062, 000 2, 062, 000 
a ee eo te abeskonneasbauake 960, 874 1, 063, 000 1, 170, 780 
7. Soil and moisture conservation...............-..------- 22, 734 206, 900 26, 
Nn eee ee wammuicwa 797, 575 843, 200 1, 679, 
9. 1959 program obligated in 1958 -...............--------- 261, 745 $61, 746 |....<sceeeuun 
PIU IRR Sh nA og 12, 602, 074 12, 686, 176 14, 84, 0 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts .............---- 35, 000 37, 700 4... cacucsteee 
1959 appropriation available in 1958_........--.. psiaienaseiie — 261, 745 261, 745 |s....450ue 
Unobligated balance no longer available. _..........-...-- BOO, OOO Nnccwancnnetcestacdunenae 
BUOW DUOLIA) GUIEROTIEY «goon nn ccc ccccccensnnccccus 12, 511, 259 12, 985, 621 | 14, 894, 00 
New obligational authority: 
Appropriation: 
SION here 2s oS noe hn oe Re act a 12, 265, 396 12, 531, 000 14, 894, 00) 
Indefinite .._....- : 446, 288 153, 906 |o..c-cnseoker 
Transferred to “Trust Te rritory. of the Pacific Islz ands,’ 
Office of Territories (72 Stat. 54) __-_- : 0, O88 No ccnnaxncncnustnwscaaee 


Transferred from “Administration of Pribilof ‘Tslands,’ 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries (72 Stat. 785) andeh- 











BND madi nitinnpniawccegsnddchuccatonuaaccsoucseus escsataa aeaacoas scbusanistateas 300, 625 |.......--ses- 

se ag (adjusted): 
EE cccnak coph>nendbuciemacbassnie sociated 12, 064, 971 11, 741, 000 14, 894, 0 
8S NS eee ee eee ee oe eer 446, 288 454, 621 |......- cece 
Proposed supplemental due to Sy SEINE. 5 aise cl cacccseadcus: 790, 000 |. ------en0e 
seweiiaee 
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Object classification 


| 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate} 1960 estimate 














Total number of permanent positions ..................-.--.- 1, 354 1, 421 1, 602 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. ..........--...--.-- 251 251 280 
Average number of all employees- - .......-...-......--....-.. 1, 503 1, 642 1, 837 
Number of employees at end of year--.............-....-----. 1, 887 1, 925 2, 206 
Avereme (8 G20G60 GAG SUISTY | 5 « ccnncnncadustndotnsdnocemnenen 7.2 $5,246) 7.6 $5,966 | 7.6 $6, 023 
Average salary of ungraded positions.........-.-....---..--.-- $4, 121 $4, 095 $4, 151 
01 Personal services: 
Pertinent DOStIONS |... . cscs cc oncnnendntemecnteadens $6, 457, 693 $7, 608, 000 $8, 709, 400 
Positions other than permanent-..............--.-.... 919, 428 959, 000 1, 031, 200 
Other personal servioes. . . Wj nee s sb eealpebecadds 152, 277 184, 000 203, 000 
TEE DATE DEETIOUE: cnccccncsensrsesennesieweres 7, 529, 398 8, 751, 000 9, 943, 600 
OD TEL... cnnaicnddduncncdntsmnctwecdacnes setupas ecaahanedes 564, 876 510, 000 658, 600 
i. Transportation Of things......dtscds selec bid eee 122, 168 102, 000 119, 100 
Oe, RI I FRE hain cn nccctescovanvnonaceseveacnte 97, 324 104, 000 125, 600 
a. See Ie ARESIEC® SO MI. omc ancasnn parental ame aaitemianel 180, 186 167, 000 195, 500 
@ Printing QAd reproduction... .ncsidoncticcbediscccscccacacs 27, 163 31, 000 35, 400 
oF Other contractual services... ..cscddsddi esd Wendie kn 1, 012, 460 834, 000 944, 600 
Oe. eens Ge TNC IEE. one ee carkasumnnenndtentememanontel 1, 714, 082 1, 369, 000 1, 665, 400 











iy a oe one So acne 535, 622 | 470, 921 515, 200 
10 Lends and structures. ............... 210, 407 210, 000 209, 800 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 468, 655 529, 000 603, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities........-.......-....... 2, 044 2, 000 4, 900 
1) TORS OYid SUNDRIES. | 5 oo Sean ncannchebocanedsonese 22, 907 22, 000 22, 300 
1959 program obligated in 1958. . ..............--.2.2--.22-50- 261, 745 kt | ST 

BAOLIUNE: .o-.\.. is pcaacnttuddabandebadaamedesneenates 12, 749, 037 12, 840, 176 15, 043, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_.........-.-----.---- 146, 963 154, 000 149, 000 

Total oDMsRCIONIS. ...... cen cnngedabidecutidha anenlesanienes 12, 602, 074 12, 686, 176 14, 894, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. We will take up first “Management and investiga- 


tions of resources” for which a total of $14,894,000 is requested, an in- 
crease of $2,363,000 on a direct appropriation basis. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


We will insert pages 2 through 4. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Appropriation 1958: 


NT i cri ae $12, 064, 971 

IEA a a ls ea a a 446, 288 
Comparative transfer to “Management and investigations of re- 
sources,” Bureau of Commercial Fisheries to cover mussel proj- 
ect at Decatur, Ala., and fish counting project at Rock Island 


BOI OVO is icnicsciastcnts exc gsi orem epenesmiieai sonatas Rin eal ines ie oe —35, 000 
Total amount avallgile: 1006. ncceneccessnepesene—sqeees 12, 476, 279 
Appropriation 1959: 
ON a Nh a $11, 616, 000 
RNID 6.20. emawauwnitenaaemeennarwaee 153, 996 
Supplemental appropriation 1959.-....._._...--___- 125, 000 
Total apearosriauon 1000s = cccadeddwiscic citi ddens 11, 894, 996 


Comparative transfer to “Management and investigations of re- 
sources,” Bureau of Commercial Fisheries to cover mussel proj- 
ect at Decatur, Ala., and fish counting project at Rock Island 


I I i a a a —37, 700 
Transferred from “Administration of Pribilof Islands,” Bureau 

of Commercial Fisheries (indefinite) ........__._.__._.-.__--___- 300, 625 
Adjustment for pay increase (Public Law 85-462) _....-.____-__ 790, 000 


TOOKT GENOTIE -DVRTBING. Be eeecitwn cen oncineesadnuae 12, 947, 921 
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SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1960 


Management of fishery resources: To provide for operation of 
new hatcheries and additional rearing facilities of other 
Dre ek cee Sen aan eb eee inne 

Fishery research: 

To provide for continuation at a full year level of pesticide- 
fish relationship studies for which supplemental appro- 
prestions were mage in 1900... nae ee cncne 

Administration of wildlife resources : 

To provide for operation and maintenance of wild- 
life refuges that were financed by migratory bird 
conservation account funds which will be used in 
1960 for an accelerated land acquisition pro- 

I a +$149, 750 

To provide funds for operation and maintenance of 
new refuge areas and programs and increased 
OI ce a a Bh AE orem Wien, tached on +146, 935 

To provide funds for law enforcement activities 
and management surveys that were financed 
from Federal aid in wildlife restoration funds 
which will not be available in 1960 due to lesser 
SCIELO OU Se ao caiaicide cece +197, 250 

To provide for increased costs and the expansion of 
the management and enforcement program in the 
PUTERNICE  o +69, 990 

To provide for elimination of the appropriations 
of 12% percent of proceeds from sale of seal- 
skins, ete. (Pribilof receipts), due to Alaska 
Statehood Act (indefinite) ~ n62- eee —454, 621 

To provide funds for administration of Alaska 
game law that were formerly available from ap- 
propriation of 124% percent of proceeds of sale of 
PGRiEING, G00; AOR BNOVC). <8 +454, 625 


Wildlife research: 

To provide funds for following subactivities that 
were financed from Federal aid in wildlife 
restoration funds that will not be available in 
1960 due to lesser reversions by States: 


Waterfowl management____...-__...____.._ +30, 000 
Other migratory bird research____--._--_-~- +28, 750 

To provide for expansion of pesticide-wildlife 
relationship studies authorized in 1959__------ +49, 000 


River basin studies: 
To provide funds for river basin studies that 
formerly were transferred from other Federal 


OT Se ee ee fhe ; _ +640, 900 
To provide funds in addition to the above $640, 900 


bor increased workioad.£.... .... ................ +195, 500 


een: Cm ROD 2 ee ee 
aN A ee eo scabies 


+$421, 000 


+17, 000 


4+$563, 929 


+107, 750 


+836, 400 
+1, 946, 079 
14, 894, 000 





2. 
3. 
4. 


( 


L, 000 


, 929 


, 10 


, 400 
, 079 
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Analysis by activities 























| | | 
| Amount Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) Page 
Activity available, available, 1960 or de- | reference 
1958 | 1959 ! | crease (—) 
sie . Sade ae aa ee lew aie clipe sacl aaibcceeiatiaaigmananiease 
1. Management of fishery re- 
sources ae $4, 057, 286 | $4, 338, 700 $4, 759, 700 +-$421, C00 5 
9, Extension and training or 160, 218 | 169, 700 | MOR TOO Pas scccesnan eka 15 
3 Fishery research. a 340, 475 | 518, 500 | 535, 500 el, 000 17 
4, Administration of wil ilife re- | 
sources 
1) TORR cs chaensnsbames 3, 476, 077 | 3, 291, 300 4, 309, 856 +1, 018, 550 22 
b) Indefinite.........-. i 445, 319 400; GEE lianctcusaguaes | —454, 621 22 
5. Control of predatory animals | 
and injurious rodents----_-- 1, 899, 771 | 2, 062, 000 SO O00 losivisnwescade 31 
6. Wildlife research_-_.-_.-- 960, 874 | 1, 063, 000 1, 170, 750 +107, 75 34 
7. Soil and moisture conserva- | | 
tion et 202, 734 | 206, 900 | nee 41 
8. River basin studies ‘ ; 797, 575 843, 200 1, 679, 600 +836, 400 44 
Unobligated balance no longer 
available.....----- % z 135, 930 | Sade Edbd dk ated cta ken GLa aha adup niet ie dinkdadetwel 
TOR. cssacwenn isis tae aie 12, 476, 259 | 12, 947 921 14, 894, 000 ore SE Ie bvdncnscasdesee 
— - — — > — 
1 Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases, 
MANAGEMENT OF FISHERY RESOURCES 
Mr. Kirwan. We will take up “Management, Fishery Resources,” 
for which $4,759,700 i is asked, an increase of $ $421,000. 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 
We will insert pages 5 through 14. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 
1. Management of fishery resources 
| Amount | Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity | available, available, 1960 or 
| 1958 | 1959 decrease (—) 
(a) Fish hatcheries sastniconmtcl ) Smee | $4, 282, 700 | $4,703,700 |  +$421, 000 
b) Enforcement of black bas s law — eae 14, 573 | 15, 000 15, 000 fa dare BGT Race eer tren 
Columbia River hatcheries._...---.------- 38, 272 | 41, 000 | 41, 000 | pte ae 
WOU cciaanwnddsdseecsiieein cake 4, 057, 286 4, 338, 700 4, 759, 700 149 1, 000 








(A) FISH HATCHERIES 


The estimate of $4,703,700 is an increase of $421,000 to place new hatcheries 
and additional facilities being constructed at existing hatcheries into partial 
production. 

Need for increase-—Growth of population and the shorter workweek allowing 
more liesure time for recreational fishing have placed increased fishing pressure 
on Waters of the United States in recent years. In the past 10 years the number 
of fishing licenses issued has increased from 12,620,464 in 1946-47 to 19,276,767 
in 1956-57. Sport fishing contributes appreciably to the national economy with 
approximately $2 billion being spent annually by sport fishermen. 

Appropriations for the past several fiscal years have contained funds for the 
Construction of new hatcheries and expansion or improvement of rearing facil- 
ities at rages. hatcheries in areas where the demand for fish for stocking 
Purposes has far exceded the available supply. The increase of $421,000 will 
be used to employ personnel, purchase fish food and pay other expenses of placing 
hew hatcheries and facilities at 18 locations into partial production. 

Details of the increase follow: 
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Plan of work.—The $4,703,700 estimate will be used for salaries and other costs 
of operation and maintenance of hatcheries and replacement of wornout equip- 
ment. Approximately 58 percent of the work involved in maintenance of physical 
facilities will be done by contract, and the remainder by force account. The 
Bureau works in cooperation with all States in the distribution of hatchery- 
reared fish to insure that stocking will not be indiscriminate in nature and to 
avoid duplication of effort. The total estimate is broken down by stations as 


follows: 





Hatchery 





Alabama: 
Petts TOMA Se cs inciting ddakwdcaciah <aqndunuadennensesane 
Marion - icadpibaecwaceuess$ceessdngseeegenens 

Aiea Wy TS TOGO 6 ok Oh bc tic nancviccmmieesereeenens 

Arkansas: 

Corning --.-.- Lewin asta cndeeaed maaan anata 
Mammoth Spring. -...----- je digas geile 
Norfork.-- omatiig de URacaines noite’ can 

Cliiethin: GOMER. ....o jak dccd wescenecdupeanss 

Colorado: 

8 a dhtinnddcorenubiethusussasghaabe ‘ ‘ee 

PAGE VING. coanbaccwseen Pibelsdcsdeccnqnennes intentions 
WU RNNN occ cacepetecendcdacnenckeases aut 
Georgia: 

Chattahoochee Forest.......--------------- 

Cohutta... 

Millen... ---- beeuGas swots éunee 

Warm Springs , 

Wa! TION Oe, oie iin dng csecdwssdncsectet cesdbneewnees 

Petiarins TOGNOROE ono cninc duc kascdecscccuphinGawesGeenussnene 

Iowa 
Fairport 
Guttenberg 
Manchester 

Kansas: 

Cedar Bluff 
Pe oo cnenecdadddipedédnnnabseuttawarceebaehaus 

Ramey! PGI .ccnenidccthadlinnnccapenenvineweomiuiecs 

Lemisiene: DIGSIIOINOR 6 ob Added cccccpusbiciescucncounuan 

Maine: Craig Brook 

Massachusetts: 
OG i ot dec ccsedjcedd ttt scan sciweiwswewenweweubed 
PEED BEEOUNG. conccstvtasdbiscccenscnunwe fas ecehinhatiatneiadalte 

Michigan: 
atVOle <1 cfu... . ..n0tvbdiedadensnseounebicada eben 
Marquette Forest 
Pemnills COI ono nnnnn} dilccbdacecuccpentyedevacdieadiees 

Minnesota: New London 

Mississippi: 

OER. . caw anwwescubdpaddetesaesespuwnmnniuwenwea 
Meridian. _.....---- 
CUNO. 5 tee con ch dope unccnd au bcciwewatremeeintine 

Missouri: Neosho... ....-.---- 

Montana: 
Bozeman 
Creston... _-- 
Ennis... 
ERNE ON AA Sods cada We seu chelanisciuvnaxeeneeen 

Nebraska: Crawford... 

New Hampshire: 
Berlin... 
Nashua 

New Mexico: 
ROMO ch os cbices bits. aftcnk 
Eagle Nest_._. 
Hot Springs 
Santa Rosa_. 

New York: 

I i a 
Carpenters Brook-_- 
_ Cortland 
North Carolina: 
E lenton 
McKinney Lake 
Pisgah Forest... 5 Pike fase 

_ Pisgah National Forest No. 2.._.....-..---- 

North Dakota: 
Bald Hill Dam 
Valley City... 








Amount 
available, 
1959 


$17, 285 
61, 080 
69, 335 


24, 925 
17, 510 
62, 305 
150, 490 


17,075 
50, 345 
45, 465 


24, 580 
19, 735 
25, 330 
26, 210 
107, 595 
25, 365 


32, 800 


| 


65, 230 


36, 720 
eerie 30, 900 

27, 760 
20, 775 
41, 640 
33, 390 
34, 320 
23, 460 
10, 795 
49,075 
22, 400 
29, €30 
24, 115 
21, 570 
31, 095 
53, 735 | 
42, 760 

100, 110 
17, 360 
36, 590 


81, 630 
40, 210 


34, 185 

1, 500 
22, 435 
32, 680 


19, 865 
7,570 
25, 340 


"31, 980° 
13, 805 
39, 410 


2, 790 
19, 060 


Estimate, 
1960 


69, 335 


Increase 
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Amount Estimate, 
Hatchery available, 1960 Increase 
1959 
Ohio: 
Hebron. | $63 290 $63, 290 
Senecaville a8 | 16, 815 16, 815 : 
Oklahoma: T ishomingo.. elie 66, 840 66, 840 eer 
Pennsylvania: | 
ey I nt eee ein iS ink PS | 28, 350 28, 350 |_. is 
sammar -- 152. 320 162, 320 
Rhode Island: Arcadia_ . 12, 920 12, 920 $10, 
South Carolina: 
Cheraw__- 23, 355 98 Beh le 
Cremgenuny .... -...<....-. 46 365 A 
Walhalla___- 113, 330 113, 330 | 
South Dakota: | 
C8 ae nee ae 43 a. 20, 000 
McKenny. enced 80, 145 80, 145 | a 
OS | ene i 17,010 17,010 | aie 
I a ae i 57, 525 57, 525 cuadad 
Texas: 
oe paietl ban MD aad Oana eae Bilan il 49. 385 a 
Fort Worth... -_--- aa OE er 36, 930 36, 930 |__- 
Re ee ee oh eek cone aecies 34, 545 34, 545 |_ 
ee ae . 22, 840 22, 840 |__ 
U ee ne a ee a 43, 120 43, 120 | 
Utah; Springv EP a ay Se SI ain ee ae 49, 940 54, 940 
Vermont: | 
Peer. .,...... ieee ree tat SEM ee LS ee oe 51, 260 66, 260 
St; Johnebory =. ............. 7, 500 7, 500 |. 
Virginia: 


Harrison Lake_. 
New Castle 
Paint Bank 
W ytheville_- 
Washington: 
Entiat. 
Leavenworth 
Quilcene 
Winthrop 
West Virginia: 
Bowden Springs 
Leetown __--- 
White Sulphur Springs 
Wisconsin: 
Genoa_.- 
LaCrosse. .-s...- 
Lake Mills. ...-- 
Wyoming: 
SOCKPOR ..4- 6~ Ke 
Saratoga 


Operation and maintenance of fish screens: 


Regional offices: 
Portland, iy 
Albuquerque, N - Mex..- 
Minneapolis, Minn_. 
Atlanta, Ga_._.- ; 
Boston, Mass... 
Washington, D.C.: 
Central office staff_ - 


pS ee a ae 


| en 


Yakima, Wash__- 


| 





29, 525 


7,000 
36, 595 
37, 545 
146, 615 
61, 105 
121, 515 

6. 905 
72, 120 
65, 065 


28, 195 
24, 000 
75, 790 


36, 920 
38, 555 
22, 800 


47,040 
76, 650 
85, 040 
84, 320 
70, 710 


190, 735 
_ 31, he 50 | 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


29, 525 

7,000 
80, 000 
36, 595 


37, 545 
146, 615 
61, 105 
121, 515 


86, 905 
72, 120 
65, 065 


28, 195 
24, 000 
81, 790 


68, 420 
38, 555 
22, 800 


47, 040 | 


76, 650 
85, 040 
84, 320 
70, 710 


190, 735 


31, 850 | 














Work under this subactivity involves the operation and maintenance of 91 
operation and maintenance of 


fish-cultural stations for the production of fish; 


fish screens; 


merce Building, Washington, D. C. 


and the operation of the National Aquarium located in the Com- 
In calendar year 1957 a total of 190,114;272 


fish and fish eggs (1,981,621 lbs.) were produced and distributed to fill 110,051 
applications for fish. This represents an increase of 5 percent over production 


and distribution for the previous calendar year. 


The 


increase ¢ 


»f $421,000 


requested for fiscal year 1960 will bring the production of the 18 stations involved 
Forty-three other hatcheries will be operated at 71 


up to &2 percent of capacity. 


percent of capacity and 30 hatcheries will be operated at 100 percent of capacity. 
Planned programs of major equipment replacement and maintenance of physi 
73 percent levels. 


cal facilities will be continued at 8 percent and 
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(B) ENFORCEMENT OF BLACK BASS LAW 


The estimate of $15,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The $15,000 estimate will be used to pay expenses of enforce- 
ment of the Black Bass Act of 1926, as amended, which makes unlawful the 
shipment or transportation of any black bass or other fish across State boundaries 
if such fish have been taken contrary to laws of the State where taken or from 
which shipped. 





STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The increasing emphasis on outdoor recreation has created a widespread mar- 
ket for live game fish. During the past years there has been a marked upsurge 
of transportation of illegally taken live warm water game fish ostensibly for 
propagating purposes but actually for use in fee ponds. Shipments of this type 
amount to more than a half-million dollars annually. More emphasis will be 
placed on enforcement of the Back Bass Act to curb this illegal traffic. 


(C) COLUMBIA RIVER HATCHERIES 


The estimate of $41,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The $41,000 estimate will be used to supplement funds for the 
operation and maintenance of the Carson, Little White Salmon, and Spring 
Creek, Washington, fish-cultural stations which are provided under the appropri- 
ation for “Operation and Maintenance, General, Corps of Engineers, Civil,” and 
transferred to Interior. Following is a breakdown of the estimate by individual 
fish-cultural stations: 


Washington: 


me ore Soh I ee a ee See Rh OM De $18, 900 
SEE HE NED TOME occasion prmaeeemeer ne mee Fae eae 15, 850 
Spring Creek... ss nacncnccaewbouns qian a deneseeneodeakie 6, 250 

a a a ee 41, 000 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Under the Columbia River fisheries development program the Department of 
the Interior continues to provide operation and maintenance funds for these 
stations equal to the amounts expended prior to inception of the Columbia River 
program. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the basis for the increase of $421,000 
for operation and maintenance of hatcheries. 

Mr. Janzen. I will ask Mr. Tunison to answer that. 

Mr. Tuntson. The table on page 6 lists 18 hatcheries for which we 
received construction funds in recent years. The purpose of includ- 
ing these is to request funds for operation of these 18 hatcheries to 
bring them up to approach potential production. Funds requested 
will bring those 18 hatcheries up to about 82 percent production. 


EXTENSION AND TRAINING AND FIsHERY RESEARCH 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 
_ Mr. Kirwan. Please insert in the record pages 15 through 21 cover- 
ing extension and training and fishery research. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


2. EXTENSION AND TRAINING 


SPONSE: RSVR IR URIS: AION nr pe orton eps art ther $160, 218 
mene avelleble, 10D csccccccsccsataamenanaidonem tb ejdehiige 169, 700 
I a ae a a es 169, 700 


The estimate of $169,700 is the same as for 1959. 
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Plan of work.—The $169,700 estimate will be used to pay salaries and other 
expenses of providing assistance in management of sport fishery resources to 
agencies of the Federal Government and the States, in disseminating information 
on sport fishery management and in planning distribution of fish from Federa] 
hatcheries, as follows: 























Subactivity Program, Estimate, 
1959 1960 
(a) Fishery management assistance on Federal lands and waters_..---.----.-- $152, 700 $152, 700 
(b) Fishery SEP OREES STAOUETIOD GOLTION.... ncn eee -ceneeraenekeonssseeepeq . 10, 000 0, 
(c) Allocation of hatchery fish.-..-.-.-.-.-.--- eee ae ewe een . 7,000 7,000 
ND Fin: ont csstrbitddb ean niles bnkh eke baci antenteeh= ahaa eede<pus | 169, 700 169, 700 





(a) Fishery management assistance on Federal lands and waters 


This consists of stream and pond surveys on holdings of the Department of 
Defense, Indian reservations, national parks, national wildlife refuges, Veterans 
Administration facilities, and other Federal areas having existing or potential 
sport fishery resources; recommending management measures and providing 
management assistance. The work is carried out in close cooperation with the 
State fish and game departments. Recommendations cover both immediate and 
long-range steps and include the selecting of suitable sites for small impound: 
ments, preparation of fish stocking schedules, arranging for allocation of hatch- 
ery fish, and obtaining information on the catch. Habitat improvements include 
control of aquatic weeds and removal of undesirable fishes. Approximately 200 
areas will be examined during the year, with practical management work car- 
ried out on more than half of these. 


(b) Fishery management extension services 


This consists of giving information on fishery management methods and 
occasional public appearances before conservation groups. Cooperative work 
with the Soil Conservation Service and the Agricultural Extension Service will 
emphasize demonstrations on farm pond management. 


(c) Allocation of hatchery fish 


This consists of coordinating the distribution of Federal hatchery fish based on 
field surveys and cooperative agreements. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Federal lands now make up more than one-fourth of the total land and water 
area of the United States and contain an even larger percentage of the best fish 
and wildlife habitats of the Nation. In carrying out the program, 185 visits 
were made to Federal areas and 210 management reports were prepared in 1958. 
Significant improvements in fish habitats and opportunities for fishing will 
be effected on at least 100 areas in 1959 and a comparable number will be served 
in 1960. In sport fishery extension activities when it is not possible to make 
personal contacts information is disseminated by leaflets on fish management 
subjects. Activities are closely correlated with those of the Soil Conservation 
Service, county agricultural agents, and other land and water use agencies to 
produce better fishing on 2 million existing farm ponds and the tens of thou- 
sands of new ponds completed each year. Allocation of hatchery fish involves 
an output of 190 million fish and fish eggs, weighing almost 2 million pounds 
(1957 data). Proper stocking of these fish and an evaluation of the results in 
terms of improved fishing are important features of the program. 


3. FISHERY RESEARCH 


neem as SUR 8 a Fens Os Baa et LE $3.40, 475 
IE RE SIRES RU oa ree es ed 6 a A ue 518, 500 
aa 535, 500 
Jmerense (-+-) or decrease (—) ne hittin cciceone +17, 00 


The estimate of $535,500 is an increase of $17,000. 
Need for increase.—The increase of $17,000 is required to continue studies of 
effects of pesticides on fishery resources, as authorized by Public Law 85-582. 
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Plan of work.—The $535,500 estimate will be used to pay salaries and ex- 
penses of the fishery research program which contemplates continuing studies 
of nutrition and diseases of salmon and trout and techniques of hatchery pro- 
duction as shown in the following table. Contracts with the Oregon State Fish 
Commission, Washington department of fisheries, and University of Washington 
for salmon disease research will be continued. Diagnostic services will con- 
tinue to be furnished to State, Federal, and private hatcheries. Hatchery pro- 
duction specialists will continue to be trained. Completion of major phases of 
experimental fishery management studies in Great Smoky and Yellowstone 
National Parks will permit a shift of effort to more pressing areas. As avail- 
able funds permit, the LaCrosse, Wis. station will be rehabilitated to house the 
promising effort to develop selective fish toxicants and plans will be readied for 
facilities for developing fish production techniques applicable to rice-paddy 
areas, ° Field and laboratory studies of the effect of agricultural chemicals on 
fish will be advanced. 











1 
Amount Estimate, | 
Project | available, 1960 Increase 
1959 | 
cs aeineie dies Mimmmienionn all 
| { 
Fish propagation research: 
Trout propagation (Eastern Fish Disease Laboratory, 
Kearneysville, W. Va.; Eastern Fish Nutrition Labora- 
tory, Cortland, N.Y.).-_- ‘ ; $80, 000 $80, 000 
Salmon propagation (Salmon-Cultural Laboratory, 
Entiat, Wash.; Atlantic salmon investigations, Booth- 
bay Harbor, Maine; Western Fish Disease Laboratory, 
Seattle, Wash.; Western Fish Nutrition Laboratory, 
Cook, Wash.)..- aan 261, 000 261, 000 j-- 
Fish n anagement research: 
Public water areas (Appalachian sport fishery investiga- 
tions, Kearneysville, W. Va.; California-Nevada sport 
fishery investigations, Reno, Nev.; Rocky Mountain 
sport fishery investigations, Logan, Utah) 93, 000 CO Biscicn <nasinegha te 
Environmental influences (pesticide-fish relationships, 
Denver, Colo.; selective fish control, La Crosse, Wis.) 45, 000 62, 000 $17, 000 
Central office supervision bis AAS Dd KES ech d eitinbe heads deck 39, 500 SB 6OO fh cas cbcisccuns 
TO oxccievis ds eescenre apenas iettenive 518, 500 535, 500 | 17,000 





STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Tissue culture techniques are being developed to study virus diseases that 
have decimated hatcheries. Use of antigens is another new tool for fish disease 
study. Diseases of fishes such as columnaris and fish tuberculosis are being 
intensively investigated, largely through contracts with the University of Wash- 
ington, Oregon State Fish Commission, and Washington Department of Fish- 
eries—all of which totaled $55,000 during the past year. Testing of pharma- 
ceuticals has provided new chemicals for treatment and control of infectious 
bacterial diseases and parasites. Studies of parasites have shown that charac- 
teristic patterns of infestation can be used to identify the area of origin of 
ocean-caught salmon. Prevention of bacterial kidney disease of fish by control 
of parasitic disease carriers is being field tested. Genetic differences have been 
demonstrated in susceptibility of strains of hatchery broodstock to bacterial 
infection, indicating a major potential benefit may be derived from selective 
breeding. 

The calorie-protein ratio of fish dietary requirements is under study and shows 
Promise of opening up a major advance in economy and efficiency of hatchery 
feeding programs. Knowledge of vitamin requirements of fishes is being fur- 
ther advanced. Progress has been made in determining the quantitative re- 
quirements of salmon for certain amino acid components of protein. A start 
has been made on identifying specific fats and major and minor protein and 
carbohydrate components of salmon tissues. The new technique of chromato- 
graphic separation is being used to study the digestive enzymes of feeding 
salmon. Studies of fish blood promise new methods of recognizing both infectious 
and nutritional disease conditions. Through the use of radioactive isotopes 
it has been shown fish absorb certain minerals directly from the water as well 
as from food. An improved mineral test diet has been formulated and efforts 
are being made to compound a synthetic water supply of known ionic composi- 
tion needed to study the minerals required for fish growth and health. 


36292—59——- 38 
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Characteristics of three types of rearing ponds, compared in production tests, 
have led into evaluation of such limiting factors as oxygen, urea, ammonia, 
and other metabolic wastes. 

Fishery management research has been concerned with both the complex 
management problems of specific public waters and the development of more 
generally applicable principles and methods. Both phases have met success, 
The intensive collection and analysis of field survey data from a number of 
selected public water problem areas has permitted development of experimental 
management programs that are providing satisfactory fish populations and 
sport fishing opportunities. For example, the extremely valuable cutthroat trout 
fishery in Yellowstone Lake has recovered from an alarming decline in spite 
of inereasing fishing pressure. Experimental regulations permitting year-round 
fishing for pleasure or for trophy-size fish only have been shown to be useful 
and acceptable as a special area management technique. Stream reclamation 
techniques have been developed and field tested. Measurement and control of 
electrical resistivity of water has been developed as a versatile management tool 
for estimation of total dissolved solids, selection of effective electrofishing zear 
and other management determinations. Survival of wild and hatchery trout 
in experimental stream sections, ponds and starvation tanks has shown marked 
effects of hatchery practices on fish quality and suggests that the best hatchery 
fish are comparable with wild trout in ability to survive in natural habitats, 

Progress has been made in starting promising and needed new research 
projects. Preliminary plans have been made for rehabilitation of the LaCrosse, 
Wis., facility for development of selective fish toxicants. An Arkansis site has 
been selected for research on fish propagation in relation to rice production and 
land acquisition has started and program plans are being developed. Space 
for cooperative investigation of effects of pesticides on fishes has been obtained 
and staffing and equipping this activity is being accomplished. 

Results of fishery research are being promptly published. Diagnostic services 
and other assistance is being given upon request to Federal, State, and private 
fishery workers. College level training is provided fishery technicians in 
nutrition and disease laboratories. Every effort is made to encourage the 
profitable application of research results to practical fishery operations. 


FINANCING THE FISHERY RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The following tabulation shows, by sources of funds, the total available in 
1959 and estimates for 1960 for financing the fishery research program: 





Appropriation | Program, Estimate, | Increase or 
1959 1960 decrease 
mm i cq al 
Annual definite: 
Manazement and investigations of resources............-. $518, 500 | $535, 500 +$17, 00 
Construction Ba aa ear BEE Vswuancimmcaan | — 222, 000 
Permanent indefinite: Federal aid in fish restoration and | | 
management (reverted funds).-...--...--..---- ctekeebodess 105, 000 | 206,000 |.-s4.cce-cce 
Nee enn een eee een en a ee ees 845, 500 640, 500 — 205, 000 


SALMON DISEASES 


Mr. Kirwan. What results can you report from your studies on 
salmon diseases. 

Mr. Tuntson. We made what we feel is reasonably good progress 
in studying these diseases. For a number of years we were troubled 
with a virus disease in our salmon hatcheries on the Columbia River. 
Through research we learned at least part of the source of the trouble 
was the use of fresh fish and viscera for food. We have eliminated 
that and consequently have reduced our losses. 

There are other diseases that seem to always plague us. That is 
why we are continuing that work. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF WILDLIFE RESOURCES 


Mr. Kirwan. $4,309,850 is requested for “Administration of wild- 
life resources,” an increase of $1,018,550. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 22 through 30. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


4, ADMINISTRATION OF WILDLIFE RESOURCES 


























} 
} Amount | Amount Increase (+-) 
Subactivity available, available, Estimate, or decrease 
| 1958’ | 1959 | 1960 t—) 
Wa) MONIES TORNIIN, wn cnccoccnanndanecannce -.--| $2,934, 636 $2, 771, 600 $3, 068, 285 +$296, 685 
(b) Enforcement of Migratory Bird and Lacey 
RE oie PE RO 470, 461 438, 700 705, 940 -+-267, 240 
c) Administration of Alaska Game Law: 
RI ee 70, 980 81, 000 535, 625 +454, 625 
PI eon cuca ac kanesaaee 445, 319 NE ee co ocean —454, 621 
WG: | cscs Sctsewi on etiowetenael 3, 921, 396 3, 745, 921 4, 309, 850 | +563, 929 


(a) Wildlife refuges 
The estimate of $3,068,285 is an increase of $296,685 consisting of— 
(1) An increase of $149,750 to provide funds that were formerly 
available in the migratory bird conservation account. 
(2) An increase of $146,935 for new refuge areas and programs 
and increased costs. 
Need for increase.—The increase of $146,935 is needed for the follow- 
ing purposes: 


Grab: Orchards: Tits 6. eles Gets ieee bet ous ie ees $2, 885 


To cover increased wages for 36 unclassified personnel employed 
in connection with essential services and facilities at the industrial 
unit of the refuge. 


MAN Tas UN CIN St a i ro areal ag a 15, 000 


Public Law 85-891 authorized a program of research, propaga- 
tion, and management of the Hawaiian Nene goose, an endangered 
species of waterfowl. Funds are needed for predator-proof 
pens which will be used to release artificially raised birds into the 
wild, the services of a full-time aviculturist to carry forward the 
captive breeding program and biological investigations. The work 
will be done by the Territorial Board of Agriculture and Forestry 
of Hawaii under contract. 


CARE IG tsa eileen ae ye ae 934 i tl rea oy chen gree id aa OD a a er 36, 500 


The loss of suitable wintering grounds to agricultural develop- 
ment has become the principal limiting factor in the maintenance 
of the waterfowl resource in the Pacific flyway making it essential 
that winter habitat be restored where feasible. The development 
and maintenance of this new refuge will restore a portion of the 
wintering grounds which are being lost and hold large numbers of 
waterfowl in the area. Funds are needed for operation and main- 
tenance of this refuge. 








I NE I acetic 8S ic ieaassncie ised sickle csispebaeeapnlg cipal dca pended whcasasabilagi $36, 600 


Designation of certain lands to the extent of 20,000 acres along 
the Mississippi River between Rock Island and Alton, Ill., as the 
Mark Twain National Wildlife Refuge gives formal recognition to 
the importance of these lands in the national migratory bird man- 
agement program. Waterfowl concentration areas in Illinois at 
Long Island, Portage Island, Batchtown, Keithsburg Levee District 
and in Iowa at the Louisa Drainage District are served... Funds 
are needed for the operation and maintenance of this refuge. 


ROIS TOUR INE INE Sint So ke LUA SN ee ee cits 32, 200 


The new Oak Orchard Refuge is located 25 miles northeast of 
Buffalo. With the development of western New York State, the 
area available for waterfowl use has constantly diminished because 
of drainage, development of farmlands, and construction of roads. 
Construction funds have been requested to initiate the development 
of the Oak Orchard area. Funds are needed for operation and 
maintenance of the refuge. 


MUNI GURNEE Se ee bey 23, 750 


This refuge is a former land utilization project of 7,700 acres 
transferred from the Department of Agriculture to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Fish and Wildlife Service by Executive Order 10787 
dated November 6, 1958. This area fills an important gap in the 
national refuge program being in the Panhandle area where suitable 
rest areas are scarce. Funds are needed for operation and mainte- 
nance of the refuge. 


aki athbcsdinth Eaten chiles nidpalainks selina wih inctitodiadcbabtadoabdckomnd 146, 935 


Plan of work.—The estimate of $3,068,285 will be used to pay salaries and 
other expenses of operation, maintenance, and development of wildlife refuges. 
The program contemplates the conservation of migratory waterfowl under laws 
and treaties of the United States through the preservation and restoration of 
habitats which provide food and shelter. In addition to waterfowl areas, refuges 
are operated for big game and upland game animals, rare and endangered species, 
and colonial nongame birds. There are 270 national wildlife refuges comprising 
approximately 18 million acres of land of which 3,500,000 acres are primarily 
for waterfowl. 


State and refuge 


Alaska: Estimate 1960 
Marre COMM ONINR se ee eed, tee ee duh $24, 900 
Pe a i eee i le yl ee 51,200 
meee et at ee ce tte 31, 900 

Arizona: 
paweee ULC Od Ise Ce a Ge ei 22, 805 
Wee SU eu ee ee et ou Ba Go se 4, 475 
ore ae Gaia rte ik a Cee es 39, 020 

Arkansas: 

I a a a le 17, 120 
I a ee creas nie meee 40, 420 

California: 
ey atid ee ye i ot) Sie ee to lt aire ed 36, 500 
PEIN eed ck PO, Se ok al ol seis bd og oh 20, 930 
Racer omen autter! ot ee Lee he 68, 475 
Re MIN en SE as ee te a ee el 75, 900 
Tule Lake, Clear Lake, Upper and Lower Klamath_____________ 74, 280 

oon 57 etn” Vee ee see a ca 25, 400 

Florida: 
ae NS pe en 58, 245 
It 51, 435 

Georgia: 

I hh ae 19, 165 
Bavannean and Biackheara Iisiand............................<. 46, 770 
Inet aU OR LOO I aa 15, 000 


I SR i ch ied en ie bak nae alk ch cs we Row mia 15, 160 
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State and refuge 
Illinois: 


Crab Orcharé..~iccacnccccncnccwccncwccusenuncocs 
Mark QWs oncsc ccscnccwccweewcsn cence 


Kansas : 


IN scr oe lee eo ass Seared ee Saag apeiaeg 
QuiwitOrscc6sccsccccccssscscreéoscwssccccececees 
Kentucky : Kentucky Woodlands... ....<=.5.~-.<...<.- 
Maryland: Patuxent Research Refuge___-------------- 
Seneen? BONO osc taewacencseeeeeeeedle 


Minnesota : 


rad Ue es a Seen eee oe 
See dig RN rape roe Roper ie Ceteee er rercemeenc 
MINAIHRI ID 2 (NORUNOe= es oa ae ec eeeecece 


Montana: 


NN 28 oie ehh See Oa eel neseiueccbee 
aS IN ial cecal cena eral aie 
a ler ae ea 
NeTINNE) Seon: BRNRG. 6 6 on eck ce ceewceen anes 
ee RO SO it ae amines weiner 


Nebraska : 


Ia Se a a 
Vai rR i ee oS oe i eau 
NPIL OT NOE 5 pet cn. 3a 28... cise mana 


Nevada: 


Dasere Cieme ANNO co bacco seek 
Rune Okie... cube seed ade eiese nee 
ROI i) oe oo ea a ae eieene aban 
re SN a cake ne armen ee 


ccalaiedaanemann iia 31, 050 
sre caehece ame 34, 540 
VaoSiuL das 2, 700 
ihc wit erighaies 16, 500 
See ere a 32, 200 
pis eeb iS 34, 980 


New Mexico: 


I i a a a ea cs aioe 
SOMES Gell NRO. oe oan awe waaiaaian 
Bartoel S006... tc ccewwa cttw 
Ban AROTORs is caniacendiisnd band eeceneeene nas 
Mew Yorks Oak Orchard: 2.40.06 once 
North Carolina: Mattamuskeet_....................-- 


North Dakota: 


De I iii ii ia iss eiiicn data amides A wed 
LiO0e TAG is bastcsc ke esi cereus ee 
COIN ins 5 dain hcg beeen eae 
SAU UTI i a re otis eid cate ahlerlaaes 
Beliva > hs kn cic news ekncdoneignsanciedows 
Dnper. BOMMNB ok scnidecmmncetsenbaenqenepeqtuess 


Oklahoma: 


Ble PRO tia cekicnikh panetedunmandpiacias 
ARN as Baie ten cnet ni hatin dele bleacandld 
Wicbitn, SAOnRIAIDNG «i dnxcdanciewnws meine 


Oregon: 


Hart Mountaein-Bhele@on scincccsnc cca bicaccnc see 
<a Zia osha erie anes amnesia 
RN i ci i to cc th tla dbia ede ieee 


South Carolina : 


ab: TOON pins dain dntn ncaa ceeendnnee 
Cerokion |, Capelli’ och i ae ced biee ener 
I I a te ce Lie oe ce site en bannaies 


South Dakota: 


BOOGIE ih OE OS ee em ie ea aal 
ON Tae ie bisected abeeesuenedese 
Teinessse::) Tennoeeiidicisccausinkdiddancndncdamied’ 


Texas: 


DNNOD Bilge cies aN GNATAeNa eas 
Dullalo: ieee ics cet tensor sian headin saueX 
Beuitnhtis.65i:ciss ati ewe aie naked 
Laguna Atascosa and Santa Ana__------~----- 
RMN N65 63s oi aia dee eee heeds 


pedal iia alata as 88, 000 
ad alent tas 42, 200 


Estimate 1960 


ets $407, 185 
saan a ceca rAd 36, 600 


pina pba esate 33, 400 
eames 24, 180 


49, 275 


ich Sa ahererbe eased 35, 635 
Sei ovarian habeas 98, 615 
eran metas 34, 075 


widbancu pinata 15, 560 
stents ahd Seplonneins 42, 960 
se ita 16, 075 
pa Sines ca setae as 41, 315 
ae ee 31, 645 


aie aoc ai 18, 945 
Seiad csleiasiiasccecmetan 19, 170 
caine ennai tienen 23, $ 


ec cinay ames aoaieaaseaap 51, 300 
eae rere nena 15, 875 
er earene! ont reed 32, 400 
ete een eka eerae 46, 285 


hiecereanacae 20, 100 
—acmnce pip eneeeetaie 18, 870 
ey 7, 500 
sas ciicn salaiicibat aan ni 51, 400 
st eaenaeeey 13, 620 
herent cas 23, 275 


itisiboetweae 20, 55 
bids micehic ahshnal isnot 31, 275 
ini ttle he ah Dhaai 48, 820 


sine ch inedend ie padbalbeaae 10, 350 
hittin cites 17, 535 


ike ahi hme ee 69, 650 


in woh pice napa 34, 700 
a ional si tcsn Stee 29, 975 
Crees auiends 42, 375 


aaa annie 20, 175 
binihie witnlea ties 29, 600 
icc is ab cae 56, 825 


Usiicensnkeses 46, 620 
ib inne silent ete 23, 75 

Shh a bcdlliins 25, 000 
sig diester late 33, 285 
hth bem Sick aia 13, 080 


ran 5 a Nh a ae Sips ee eee 34, 985 
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State and refuge 





Washington: Estimate 1960 
EE OSS || a ae ea en ee ae nee, mee emer. $15, 675 
a ce ale i ile 15, 150 
a ei die OE ce Se deine gi hearse aioe 10, 360 
Wisconsin: 
ORR fn aa ak a a ee 35, 310 
a a i ae a a a a ne 27, 350 
Wyoming: 
Ue ROE) EU OR NED NCE Ts DOAN PNR UNI N 19, 830 
cp SO el le | IIS NES IZ SS eer ey eer eee ae re ee 46, 025 
eadonarters omice: Washington, D.C... en enn cna 79, 605 
I i ie a a ai a kl 3, 068, 285 


Financing the wildlife refuge program.—The following tabulation shows, by 
sources, of funds, the total available in 1959 and the estimates for 1960 for 
financing the wildlife refuge program : 


Program, Estimate, 


| 

| | Inc rease (+) 
1959 | 1960 

| 











| 
| 
Appropriation | | or decrease 
=) 
ae ; baad cabana Meier 
| 
Annual definite: | 
Management and investigations of resources __- | $2,771,600 | $3, 068, 285 +-$296, 685 
Construction Splatt’ aban iatinn case oe 1, 347, 000 | 1, 554, 350 | +207, 30 
Permanent indefinite: | 
Migratory bird conservation account: | | 
Refuge development and maintenance__._._...------ | 1, 984, 839 2, 231, 350 +246, ll 
Land acquisition_-__- : s 1, 620, 600 2, 479, 150 | +858, 550 
Managment of national w ildlife refuges. _- Sie eS 1, 276, 708 921, 400 —355, 308 
a el i eae nn dtacaaeaaes 9, 000, 747 10, 25 54, 535 +1, 253, 788 





(b) Enforcement of the Migratory Bird and Lacey Acts 


The estimate of $705,940 is an inc rease of $267,240 consisting of — 

(1) An increase of $197,250 to provide $20,000 for enforcement activities 
and $177,250 for migratory game bird surveys that were formerly financed 
from funds of the “Federal aid in wildlife pacukemiica” appropriation which 
will not be available in 1960 due to lesser reversions by States. 

(2) An increase of $69,990 to provide $65,000 for expansion and increased 
costs of enforcement activities and $4,990 for increased costs of migratory 
game bird surveys. 

Need for increase.—Of the $69,990 increase in the overall program, $40,000 will 
be used to pay salaries of four agents and other expenses of an expanded pro- 
gram in the Pacific coastal area where a marked increase in population and 
industrial activity coupled with an increase in the wintering population of 
migratory game birds has magnified enforcement and management problems. 
The remaining $29,990 will be used to cover increased travel and operating costs 
amounting to $25,000 for enforcement activities and $4,990 for migratory game 
bird surveys which will have to be paid to maintain the program at a minimum 
level. 

Plan of work.—The ee of $705,940 will be used to pay salaries and other 
expenses as follows: (a) $523,700, including an $85,000 increase, for enforcement 
of the Migratory Bird se Lacey Acts and related management activities 
as detailed by States in the following table; and (b) $182,240 for a program of 
migratory game surveys, inventories, and banding projects to obtain data regard- 
ing the status of the resource, which is basic to the annual migratory bird hunt- 
ing regulations. The program contemplates enforcement of Federal statutes and 
regulations for the protection, conservation, and management of wildlife re- 
sources in cooperation with the States. Related activities include conservation 
information and education campaigns, investigations of damages to agricultural 
crops by depredating birds, and demonstrations and other assistance to farmers 
in control methods. Migratory game bird surveys are conducted in cooperation 
with State game departments, the Canadian Wildlife Service and Provincial 
game departments and private organizations. These involve intensive aerial and 
ground surveys of breeding grounds in Canada and areas in the United States, 
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West Indies, and Mexico. Banding activities clarify migration routes of game 
birds and assist in determining mortality rates. 

A breakdown of the estimate for enforcement of the Migratory Bird and Lacey 
Acts and related management activities by States follows: 











State Program, Estimate, | Increase 
1959 | 1960 

a a= 3 ee en ae ere 
Alabama $10, 020 | $10, 200 | $180 
Arkansas. . - ; : = --| 20, 065 | 20, 465 | 400 
California. . ; ; 12, 300 | 25, 165 12, 865 
Color = | 10, 690 | 10, 890 | 200 
Fle . } 10, 675 10, 875 | 200 
Get vata 4 . | 10, 045 | 15, 245 | 5, 200 
Idaho | 9, 900 10, 100 200 
Illinois 14, 845 15, 045 | 200 
Kent ucky..-- 8, 820 9, 000 | 180 
Louisiana... 2 3, 575 3, 575 
Maine... : | 9, 660 9, 860 200 
Maryland > : . ctcian | 10, 270 | 10, 270 
Massachusetts : 9,100 | 9, 300 | 200 
Minnesota-. 15,470 | 20, 670 | 5, 200 
Mississippi ‘ . | 8,710 | 8, 900 | 190 
Missouri | 9, 745 9,945 | 200 
Montana | 9, 275 | 9, 475 | 200 
Nebraska | 9, 765 | 9,965 | 200 
Nevada 9,275 | 9, 475 } 200 
New Hampshire 8,150 | 8, 3! 200 
New Jersey- . 9,750 | 9) 95 0 | 200 
New Mexico-- | a | 5, 000 } 5, 000 
New York pte al 19, 300 19, 700 400 
North Carolina 10, 545 | 10, 745 200 
North Dakota- ---- | 9,765 | 9, 965 200 
Ohio releases 8, 200 | 8, 400 | 200 
kla 10, 560 | 10, 760 200 
1 : 8, 800 | 22,020 | 13, 220 
Rhod e Island 9, 400 | 9,900 | 500 
South Carolina... 12, 705 12,905 | 200 
South Dakota.-.-- ? 8, 785 8, 985 200 
Texas... 31, 225 | 31, 825 600 
tah :. i 18, 700 | 19, 000 300 
Virginia ‘ 17, 630 | 18, 000 370 
Washington ---- 5, 800 28, 150 | 22, 350 
West Virginia. ...- ; } 9, 560 9, 760 | 200 
Wisconsin 18, 465 18, 865 400 

Central office, Washington, D.C - | 33, 000 | 33,000 | 
Total ; : a0 438, 700 | 523, 700 85, 000 


Financing the enforcement program.—The following tabulation shows, by 
sources of funds, the total available in 1959 and the estimate for 1960 for 
financing the enforcement program : 


Program, Estimate, Increase (+-) 
A ppropriation 1959 1960 ol 
| decrease (—) 


nual definite: Management and investigations of resources 
Enforcement of Migratory Bird and Lacey Acts : $438, 700 $523, 700 $85, 000 
Migratory game bird surveys 182, 240 182, 240 
Permanent indefinite: 
Migratory bird conservation account: 
Enforcement activities __ 748, 300 748, 300 
Migratory game bird surveys, including depredations 
control 224, 550 224, 550 | 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration (reverted funds): 
Enforcement activities 20, 000 20, 000 
Migratory game bird surveys | 177, 250 —177, 250 
M gement of national wildlife refuges, enforcement 
Ctivities 359, 000 359, 000 
otal iepeen uel 1, 967, 800 2, 037, 790 69, 990 
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(c) Administration of Alaska game law 

The estimate of $535,625 is an increase of $454,625 under the annual definite 
appropriation and equals the amount of former financing of this subactivity from 
the appropriation of 12% percent of the proceeds of sale of sealskins, etc. (Pribilof 
receipts) which will not be available in 1960 due to the Alaska Statehood Act. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $535,625 will be used to pay expenses of en- 
forcement in Alaska of regulations under the Alaska game law and Migratory 
Bird Treaty and Lacey Acts and enforcement of statutes for the protection of 
walrus, sea otters, and sea lions. Related activities include population status 
surveys, study of nesting conditions, wildlife conservation and education can. 
paigns, restocking of trout and the sale, issuance, and accounting for licenses, 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The purpose of the program for administration of wildlife resources is the 
conservation of migratory waterfowl and other mammals under laws and treaties 
of the United States by preservation and restoration of habitats, by promulgation 
and enforcement of hunting regulations, and by conducting surveys. This pro- 
gram assures the continued survival, use, and enjoyment by the people of a 
valuable natural resource. Two hundred and seventy national wildlife refuges 
are operated and maintained with improvements of approximately $71 million, 
and equipment of replacement value of approximately $10 million. The 1958 
enforcement program resulted in termination of 1,168 Federal court cases with 
fines of $43,980, and jail sentences of 2,234 days. These do not include 361 Alaska 
eases which involved fines of $28,895, and jail sentences of 2,808 days, of which 
$5,969 and 2,701 days were suspended. U.S. game management agents assisted 
State wardens in apprehending 4,238 violators of State laws and regulations, 
The 1958 survey program was conducted in cooperation with personnel of 15 
States and the Canadian and Provincial Governments and private organizations 
and resulted in banding a greater number of waterfowl] than ever before and the 
gathering of considerable data. The 1960 program will be conducted at the 
same level as in 1959 except for a few new refuge areas and expansion of en- 
forcement activities in the Pacific coastal area. Federal responsibilities in 
Alaska are expected to continue at the 1959 level in 1960. 


INCREASE FOR REFUGES 


Mr. Kirwan. $149,750 of the increase is for the wildlife refuges to 
replace funds formerly available in the migratory bird conservation 
account. Please explain the basis for this change. 

Mr. Janzen. This increase, as I mentioned earlier, represents partly 
a replacement of moneys that are no longer available. Federal aid 
reversion moneys can be authorized for use on this program, but the 
reversions from the States have become less and less during recent 
years, so that now we have to ask for direct appropriations. 


MIGRATORY BIRD AND LACEY ACTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the basis for the increase of $267,240 for 
enforcement of the Migrator ‘y Bird and Lacey Acts. 

Mr. Janzen. The enforcement of our 1 regul: itions is something that 
has been concerning us a great deal. On ‘both the east and the west 
coasts we are finding we are losing an awful lot of birds to illegal 
hunting and to make our regulations effective we must be able to 
enforce them. 

We need additional assistance. 
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PRIBILOF RECEIPTS 


Mr. Kirwan. $454,625 of the increase is to replace the Pribilof re- 
ceipts which have been available for administration of the Alaska 
game law. Explain how these receipts will now be distributed under 
the Alaska Statehood Act. 

Mr. Parker. That will go directly to the State, and how they will 
divide it we do not know. 


ConTroL or Prepatory ANIMALS AND InsuRIous Ropents, WILDLIFB 
RESEARCH, AND Sort AND MoisrurE CONSERVATION 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 31 to 43 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


5. CONTROL OF PREDATORY ANIMALS AND INJURIOUS RODENTS 


NR NNE: LW RIA REED, RON iss ect ce <a siete soenceeasncegr curncpins te psa aeatiraaencaee $1, 899, 771 
Amount aveliebie WOO oui re de Lee ee 2, 062, 000 
I NRINIES  N i c a set cehgn pia Relea nian a 2, 062, 000 


The estimate of $2,062,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $2,062,000 will be used to pay salaries and 
expenses of the program which contemplates the control of predatory animals 
and injurious rodents in cooperation with other Federal agencies, State and 
local governmental units, and private groups. The purpose of the program is to 
prevent or minimize loss by injurious animals to forest, agricultural and wildlife 
resources of the Nation. The program also is concerned with control of rodent 
contamination of food products going into interstate commerce and control of wild 
animals carrying diseases to man and livestock. Cooperating in the program 
are other Federal land agencies, State game, health, and agriculture depart- 
ments; counties and cities; livestock, grazing, and timber associations; indi- 
viduals and tribal councils. These cooperators will contribute approximately 
$3,200,000 to the program in the Western States in 1960. The estimate will 
provide supervision, direction, and coordination of effort under cooperative 
agreements with 57 State agencies and 527 local agencies in 39 States. Control 
consists of animal population management through hunting and use of poisons, 
traps, repellants and frightening devices, and regulation of environment. Dis- 
trict agents supervise control work, give demonstrations of control methods, and 
distribute information. The major effort will be devoted to protection of live- 
stock, game, and crops, although control of rodents that contaminate food and 
feeds and control of disease-bearing animals will also be given attention. 
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Following is a distribution of the estimate by districts: 
Estimate 1969 
Alaska region: Alaska district $ , 500 
Pacific region: 
California district__—- 121, 600 
Idaho district______~- ic 105, 900 
Montana district 105, 500 
Nevada district_- 112, 500 
Oregon district___— oie s 106, 400 
Washington district ae a oe 2 saan 70, 600 
Southwest region: 
Arizona district__ 3 ‘ 98, 000 
Colorado district—- a ; ; eat a 114, 600 
New Mexico district_____ ec - . 117, 100 
Oklahoma-Kansus district__ = ~ i ; 88, 700 
Texas district A en ee be ie De En ake ; : AS aes 160, 700 
Utah district. __ ; Sane leacida ks waar St 105, 700 
Wyoming district- ‘ : : LOO, 400) 
North Central region: 
Dakotas-Nebraska district._.__-_______~- ae an oa 119, 000 
Il linois-Indiana-Iowa-Michigan- Minnesot: l- Missouri- Ohio- Wi: iscon- 
sin district. _- ‘ ac tes i lh Rh a ea 56, 800 
Southeast region: 
Alab: eee ne eee nee ener eneT dis- 
trict 40, 100 
F lorida-Georgia- Maryl: ind-North Carolina-South Carolina-Vir- 
ginia-Washington, D.C., district 54, 000 
Northeast region: Connecticut-Delaware-Maine-Massachusetts- New 
Jersey-New Hampshire-New York-Pennsylvania-Rhode Island- 
Vermont district 58, 400 
Supervision: 
Alaska regional office, Junean, Alaska 4,100 
Pacific regional office, Portland, Ore___- 39, 400 
Southwest regional office, Albuquerque, N. i eS 38, 000 
North Central regional office, Minneapolis, Minn ___-________. _ 22, 500 
Southeast regional office, Atlanta, Ga 23, 000 
Northeast regional office, Boston, Mass 4 200 
Washington, D.C___ ; 83, 000 
Denver Wildlife Research Laboratory 10, 300 


Total 
STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The predator control program dates back to 1915 and now involves some 
400 million acres of public lands and 300 million acres of adjoining lands. 
The 10-12 percent predatory losses of range sheep common a decade ago are 
now being held to less than 1 percent. By the control of seed-eating rodents, it 
has now become possible to reforest some 5 million acres of burned or cutover 
Douglas-fir forest land by aerial seeding. During the past year emergency 
control work coped with the mouse irruption in the Northwest, the cotton-rat 
problem in Texas, and the extremely high jackrabbit populations of Oregon, 
Idaho, and Nevada. In the future rodent damage to forests and interference 
with reforestation will have to be more extensively controlled to enable sustained 
timber yields. Control methods will have to be modified and made safe to man as 
human populations and use of land increase. 
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6. WILDLIFE RESEARCH 
| Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, | available, 1960 or 

| 1958 1959 | decrease (—) 

— | 
2) Waterfowl management-_____- ey ee | $53, 000 $56, 000 | $86, 000 +$30, 000 
h) Other migratory bird research.-..._--_- ----| 168, 193 173, 950 | 202, 700 +28, 750 
¢) Upland wildlife __ 13£, 906 | 144, 000 Wee, OOS foseucceess in 
i) Pesticide-wildlife relationships 3 he 74, 453 136, 000 185, 000 +49, 006 
(ec) Diseases and parasites-._-- 5 Ske been 14, 000 15, 000 BE BOP bo nce in Pecos 
f) Control methods............... toca 244, 456 245, 500 245, 500 |...-.-- butte 

g) Classification, distribution, and life history | 
studies. : | 107, 000 | 119, 300 Rep OG ac ciisa~ ocd dace 
(h) Cooperative wildlife research units. .__---- 163, 866 | 173, 250 173, 250 hs oe 
Ssctsiatcheiecanencicatna ed stiles cians stile teeta na iaianigiades ai tee emesis 
Us cuiadeoe i <ecnepandoawas P a 960, 874 1, 063, 000 1, 170, 750 +107, 750 











(a) Waterfowl management 

The estimate of $86,000 is an increase of $30,000. 

Need for increase.—The increase of $30,000 is needed for wet-land habitat 
studies that were formerly financed from funds of the Federal aid in wildlife 
restoration appropriation which will not be available in 1960 due to a decrease 
in reversions by States. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $86,000 will be used for salaries and expenses 
of waterfowl management research. The program contemplates studies of fac- 
tors which affect reproductive success including territorial requirements of 
breeding birds, nesting ecology and brood survival. Attention will be focused 
in the north central prairie regions where more than half of the continental 
waterfowl population is raised annually. Effective ways of creating high quality 
waterfowl habitat out of waste and otherwise unproductive areas will be stud- 
ied, the annual survey of the magnitude and distribution of the waterfowl kill 
will be continued, and improvements in census and flight forecasting techniques 
will be sought to provide the soundest possible basis for development of annual 
hunting regulations. This work will be performed in close cooperation with 
the Canadian Wildlife Service, the Provincial game departments, and the State 
conservation departments. 


(b) Other migratory bird research 

The estimate of $202,700 is an increase of $28,750. 

Need for increase.—The increase of $28,750 is needed for statistical and other 
studies of the migratory game bird resource which were financed from funds of 
the Federal aid in wildlife restoration appropriation which will not be avail- 
able in 1960 due to a decrease in reversions by States. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $202,700 will be used for salaries and expenses 
of research on migratory birds other than waterfowl. The program contem- 
plates mourning dove management studies to develop methods for the determina- 
tion of the nature and distribution of the hunting kill, population levels, and 
reproductive success. The comparative importance of production areas in rela- 
tion to hunting activity will be studied under a nationwide banding program. 
For other game species such as pigeons, Wilson snipe, woodcock, and rails re- 
search will be undertaken on population inventory and kill survey methods. 
Rare species such as the whooping crane require special attention to insure their 
perpetuation and enhancement; and studies will be made of factors affecting their 
welfare during breeding, migrating, and wintering periods. Nongame forms are 
of high esthetic value and frequently of considerable economic importance; their 
habits, requirements and migratory movements will be studied as a basis for 
such management measures as may be necessary. Operations of the National 
Bird Banding Center will be continued including the issuances of bands and per- 
mits and the processing of continental banding and recovery records. In addi- 
tion to Bureau personnel, cooperators and collaborators in the described activi- 
ties include the Canadian Wildlife Service, Provincial and State game depart- 
ments, universities and more than 2,000 volunteer bird banders. 


(c) Upland wildlife 


The estimate of $144,000 is the same as for 1959. 
Plan of work.—The estimate of $144,000 will be used for salaries and expenses 
of upland wildlife research. The program contemplates studies of forest, range, 
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and agricultural land use practices to determine effects on wildlife and to de 
velop compatible wildlife management techniques. This work is performed ip 
cooperation with the Forest Service and the Soil Conservation Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. Owing to the advance of civilization, broad areas 
of the United States no longer sustain adequate numbers of game animals for 
recreation purposes. An experimental program of selecting and introducing 
exotic species from foreign lands is underway for the purpose of finding suit. 
able game birds for these vacant niches. Cooperators include the Department 
of State, the Wildlife Management Institute, and 38 State game departments 
of which Nevada has assigned a biologist to participate in the overseas phase of 
the program. Bureau personnel prepare Wildlife Review, a publication which 
lists current wildlife literature and provides digests of significant articles for 
wildlife workers. Issuance of Wildlife Review has met with strong endorse 
ment by the International Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation Conm- 
missioners, the Wildlife Society, libraries, and individual scientists. 

(d) Pesticide-wildlife relationships 

The estimate of $185,000 is an increase of $49,000. 

Need for increase.—$20,000 of the increase is needed for expansion of labora- 
tory and controlled sample plot studies; $24,000 is needed to supplement field 
studies of mass spraying operations and $5,000 is needed for contract research 
with universities or commercial laboratories to carry on the program which was 
authorized by Public Law 85—5s2. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $185,000 will be used for pesticide-wildlife 
research as authorized by Public Law 85-582. The program contemplates 
studies to develop basic information whereby adequate pest control can be 
achieved with maximum safety to wildlife. The more effective pesticides 
are toxic to fish, birds, and other beneficial wildlife species and their use in control 
operations has resulted in many instances of direct and indirect damage to 
animal resources. Such losses can be avoided through proper selection of ma- 
terials and methods. Laboratory and controlled sample plot studies will be 
performed to ascertain acute and chronic toxicity levels of unevaluated and 
newly introduced chemical control agents on wildlife. Chemical analyses will 
be made of specimens collected from treated areas as an index to cause of 
mortality. Soils and food chain organisms will be similarly analyzed to de 
termine extent and duration of toxic conditions. Field studies of mass-spraying 
programs, including those for the control of the imported fire ant, grasshoppers, 
and forests insects, will be carried on to learn effects on wildlife under natural 
conditions, and to determine means of eliminating or minimizing damage 
through changes in materials, formulations, rates, methods, and time of applica- 
tion. Some of the work will be done under contract with universities or com- 
merical laboratories. Cooperators in this work include the Agricultural Re 
search Service, State game departments, and universities. 


(e) Diseases and parasites 


The estimate of $15,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $15,000 will be used for salaries and expenses 
of research on diseases and parasites, principally those of significance to mi- 
gratory game birds. The program contemplates studies of incidence, causes 
and cures of avian botulism, fowl] cholera, fungus disease affecting the respira- 
tory tracts of birds and trichomoniasis. Completed work on the diseases of 
geese will be compiled for publication. Cooperators and collaborators in this 
work include the Agricultural Research Service, National Institutes of Health, 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, National Zoological Park, universities, 
and State game departments. Studies are financed in large measure out of 
permanent-indefinite funds. 


(f) Control methods 


The estimate of $245,500 is the same as 1959. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $245,500 will be used for salaries and expenses 
of research on methods for the control of nuisance and destructive birds and 
mammals. The program contemplates particular attention to means of re 
ducing damage caused by blackbirds to crops. Studies of blackbird behavior 
patterns and biology will relate their specific traits to crop protection tech- 
niques and control procedures. Mechanical and chemical repellents will be 
devised, improved, and evaluated. The importance of cultural practices in 
avoiding crop damage will be determined. Population reduction techniques 
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will be developed and studied for effectiveness and contingent factors. Also 
methods of handling nuisance and sanitation problems caused by starlings, 
sparrows, and pigeons, and of minimizing hazards to aircraft and personnel 
caused by birds frequenting airports, particularly jet bases, will be studied. 
Attention will be directed toward means of minimizing impedance to extensive 
reforestation projects by mice and other animals. Seed protectants, repellents, 
systemic chemical, and other devices will be studied with particular emphasis 
on problems in the Pacific Northwest and the South. Studies will be made 
of techniques of handling the pocket gopher problem on Colorado rangelands 
and elsewhere; rodent damage research in relation to orchards, other crops 
and stored goods; predation in relation to livestock and game animals; and 
biochemical investigations, including the formulation and testing of repellents 
and toxicants as control materials. Active participants and cooperators in 
the program will include the Forest Service, agricultural experiment stations, 
Army Quartermaster Corps, Bureau of Land Management, private forest and 
pesticide companies, and State game departments. 


(9) Classification, distribution, and life history studies 

The estimate of $119,300 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $119,300 will be used for salaries and expenses 
of research on the taxonomy, distribution, and biology of wild birds and 
mammals of esthetic, economic, and scientific interest. The program contem- 
plates studies of racial variations of cranes, geese, and other species in connec- 
tion with specific management problems. Age criteria based on plumage char- 
acteristics will be developed for similar purposes. Field studies of the biology 
and status of sea otters and nutria will be continued. The identification of 
specimens, a nationwide bat banding program, disseminating biological data and 
giving curatorial assistance in managing museum collections are a substantial 
part of the program. Participants and cooperators in the work include the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Public Health Service, private and public museums, 
and State game departments. 


(h) Cooperative wildlife research units 


The estimate of $173,250 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $173,250 will be used primarily to pay salaries 
of unit leaders of the 16 cooperative wildlife research units which serve as con- 
servation, education, and liaison centers for Federal, State, and private con- 
servation agencies. The program contemplates that activities will be carried 
along presently constituted lines for the purpose of providing trained personnel 
and research findings essential to the wise and efficient management of the 
Nation’s fish and wildlife resources. The 16 units are also sponsored and 
financed by the Wildlife Management Institute, the respective land grant col- 
leges, and State conservation departments. At present Federal participation 
includes only the salary of the unit leader and vehicles. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


During the past year the program went forward in line with work schedules 
and 78 research projects were brought to completion of which 45 related to the 
cooperative unit program. Results of research were recorded in 210 published 
articles, Seed-protectant formulas developed or improved under this program 
now make possible reforestation of Douglas-fir and southern pine stands by the 
economical and rapid direct seeding technique. A way of reducing pocket gopher 
infestations through the use of brush control chemicals was developed and a 
Promising surface baiting method was discovered. Almost 1,000 new compounds 
were screened as rodent repellents and several new anticoagulant rodenticides 
were found highly effective under laboratory and field test procedures. Aerial 
applications of heptachlor and dieldrin as used in the imported fire and control 
program were evaluated and found to cause severe immediate losses of quail, 
rabbits, and other wildlife in all localities under observation. A manual for 
the identification of seeds used as food by waterfowl and other wildlife was com- 
pleted, and successful means of combating cattails, phragmites, and needle- 
rush were developed. Under the cooperative program more than 300,000 birds 
were banded and 42,000 band recoveries were processed. Cooperative agreements 
were effected with 38 States for participation in the foreign game importation 
program. 
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It will be necessary, in the immediate future, to give more emphasis to water. 
fowl production requirements in the north central prairie regions, to improve 
aerial census and flight forecasting techniques for waterfowl production areas 
of the north, and to determine wintering ground requirements of waterfowl, 
Efforts will be made to refine further waterfowl winter inventory techniques, 
place of waterfow] kill survey compilations on a State rather than a flyway 
basis, and to increase the base of knowledge on the effects of various hunting 
regulations on populations. Work must be completed on the development of a 
practicable dove-kill survey method and on the correlation of dove population 
indexes with actual levels. Studies on the impact of timber stand and stream- 
flow improvement practices on wildlife will be intensified. In the pesticide. 
wildlife field studies of forest spraying operations in relation to wildlife will be 
expanded. 

FINANCING THE WILDLIFE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The following tabulation shows, by sources of funds, the total fund available 
in 1959 and the estimates for 1960 for financing the wildlife research program: 


Appropriation | Program Estimate Increase or 
1959 1960 decrease 


Annual definite: Management and investigations of resources $1, 063, 000 $1, 170, 750 | +$107, 7 
Pe:rminent indefinite 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration “me 207, 050 148, 300 — 58, 78 
Migratory Bird Conservation account -_ ---- y 330, 150 330, 150 | sae 


1, 600, 200 1, 649, 200 49, 000 





7. SoIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


Amount available, 1958 $202, 734 
Amount available, 1959 206, 900 
Estimate, 1960 

Increase (+) or decrease (—) 

The estimate of $206,900 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $206,900 will be used for soil and moisture con- 
servation work on many of the 9,275,571 acres in the continental system of 
national wildlife refuges. Depredation problems and increased waterfowl usage 
of these refuges can be met only by intensification of soil conservation work to 
bring about an increased production and better utilization of the areas. New 
refuges which require the application of fundamental conservation practices are 
being added to the system from year to year. The program will be continued on 
approximately the same basis as in 1959. 
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The following tabulation shows, by State and refuge, the distribution of the 


estimate for 1960: 
State and refuge 


Alabama: Wheeler__-_-_-~---. 
Arkansas: Holla Bend_---~-. 
California : 

NN in a vines 

BSCTATRORUO \ 6 5. niet, 
Delaware: Bombay Hook-_-. 
Georgia: Savannah_______-. 
Illinois : 

Crab Ofrcnsra.......... 

Mark *TWGi...oo-assncs 
Iowa: Union Slough. _---_-. 
Kansas: 

NE oo ee Ee 

I aa feces oh ce Cie 
Kentucky: Kentucky Wood- 


Louisiana : 
Maine: Moosehorn____---_-- 
Maryland: Blackwater_ ___- 
Michigan: Shiawassee —-___-_ 
Minnesota: 

Mut hgwe ss ot 

Rice DAKO issdudwdsowee 

NR i ee 
Mississippi: 

DUN iil access 

AM Bs eS 
Missouri : 

DN ca aa a 

SOUAW ORCC. cnauccncn 

SWan Wnwe.= eee 
Montana: National Bison__ 
Nebraska: Fort Niobrara__— 
Nevada : 

PUNT ooics oasis sa escent 

BOM WhtOh. oon 
New Mexico: 

Bitter [ekG@ ccs So. 

Bosque del Apache___-_- 
New York: 

Montevina... ce 

Oak Orchard...=..icl. 
North Carolina: Mattamus- 


Estimate 1960 


$5, 000 
4, 600 


3, 
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3, 500 
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State and refuge 
North Dakota: 
I a 
TE ES iets eit 
ERICA OOC ele vccwiiciesa ines 
Lower Souris... ------ 
PRR ys 5 anos cake 
Snake Oreek.......... 
ODGL: DORIS. oo ncsnne 
Oklahoma : 
Og |!) | 
‘TieOMmtee  te 
WIG ick dee 
Oregon: Malheur______~-_- 
Pennsylvania: Erie___-~--- 
South Carolina: 


Carolina Sandhills_____ 

RO oi ak. cece bo atc 
South Dakota: 

I En 


RUG SON os desire snare 
Tennessee: Tennessee_____- 
Texas: Hagerman.-.—.-==.. 
Virginia : . Presquile._....—.. 
Washington: Little Pend 


Wyoming: 
Wao cent wt ccone 
National Dik....+.-.<< 
Regional Offices : 
Region x. Portland, 
Region 2. Albuquerque, 
Ea eS 
Region 3. Minneapolis, 
Bee 2 ee ee 
Region 4. Atlanta, Ga__ 
Headquarters: Washington, 
TN tt aes ve ee 


jo) sie 


PROGRAM 


Estimate 1960 


$1, 950 
1, 000 
600 

1, 250 
250 
500 

1, 450 


2, 500 
3, 000 
5, 700 
4, 000 
1, 500 


4, 500 
5, 100 
1, 250 
4, 700 
7, 100 
4, 000 

400 
3, 000 
1, 250 


2, 000 
5, 600 


1, 500 


1, 500 


2, 500 
9, 050 


1, 000 


206, 900 


Capability surveys, soil tests, and land-use plans have been completed for a 


ajority of the refuges. 


Conservation practices adopted include water control 


by the use of detentions, terraces or waterways, and soil protection or improve- 
ment through the use of cover crops, fertilizers, soil amendments, strip cropping, 


and reseeding. 
conservation districts. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


At present there are 67 cooperative agreements with local soil 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress can you report on the program for 
the control of predatory animals and rodents? 
Mr. Parker. Generally, the program continues at about the same 
level as the year before. We have now cooperative agreements with 
some 57 State agencies in 39 States as well as some 570 subdivision 


agencies 
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Notably we have been able to hold the sheep losses to 1 or 2 percent 
of the total herds. Last year we had, I believe, one reported out- 
break of mouse damage in the orchards and fields. ‘Fhat was in the 
Northwest. That has pretty well subsided now. 

We also this last summer had an outbreak of the cotton rat in 
fields in Texas and were able to do fairly well with that. However, 
we anticipate these are irruptions that come and go and within a 
relatively short time drop back to so-called normal “population. 


INTRODUCTION OF GAME BIRDS FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the experimental program for intro- 
ducing game birds from foreign lands. 

Mr. Parker. This is a program requested by the State fish and 
game departments. We have two men who are in foreign countries 
at the present time, one in India and the other in Japan, attempting 
to find game birds that will fit here in the United States. So far 
we have brought in several of the sand grouse and red-legged partridge 
that show some promise of coming along. 

They are currently working on some of the pheasants that would 
extend the range southward from where the ringneck occurs at pres- 
ent. There are some 39 States participating in this program. They 
actually pay all the costs of the birds. ‘The program underwrites the 
technical personnel of the Bureau. 

Mr. JANzEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add this point. I think 
it is saving the sportsmen of this Nation quite a bit of money on 
needless expenditure for importation. As you know, in many sections 
they would like to see new game birds they could hunt. I had a 
call from the secretary of one sportsmen’s club saying that he had 
$15,000 in the treasury, that he had just been authorized to buy a 
bunch of birds from northern Europe. He said he did not know 
if it was a good idea. 

I told him that we were trying to handle this thing on an efficient 
coordinated basis and told him our plans, as Mr. Parker just explained. 
He said, “That is fine, it will get us off the hook.” 


PESTICIDE-WILDLIFE RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. $185,000 is requested for pesticide-wildlife research, 
an increase of $49,000. Supplemental funds were provided this year 
to expand this research. Explain what is planned under this program. 

Mr. Parker. The program to date has been chiefly working on the 
fire ant control program in the Southeast where preliminary results 
indicate high losses of both birds and mammals. We plan to continue 
this particular program. 

We are intending to expand into the gypsy moth work control going 
on in the New England States. We want to have a look-see at the 
losses resulting from the Dutch elm disease control work in the Mid- 
west. We also feel we need to do some work with the De »partment 
of Agriculture on their grasshopper control work in the Great Plains. 
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BLACKBIRDS AND STARLINGS 


Mr. Kirwan. Can you report anything on the blackbirds and 
starlings ¢ 

Mr. Parker. That is a problem that is fast coming to the fore. We 
have a four-pronged approach. We have already developed certain 
of the repellants and scaring devices, but they do not always work. 
We are going back to take a look at some of the weak links in the life 
history of the blackbird, trying to figure out new approaches. One 
that looks like it might have some possibilities would be the develop- 
ment of some chemicals that might reduce reproduction on the part of 
the blackbird. 

We are continuing to explore chemicals that will act as repellants. 
We have tried some of the new poisions in direct killing of the birds. 
We also have research underway in cooperation with Cornell Uni- 
versity to figure out ways of changing cultural methods and work 
on the habitat so as to make things less pleasant for the blackbirds. 


River Basin Srupires 


Mr. Kirwan. $1,679,600 is budgeted for river basin studies, an 
increase of $836,400. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 44 through 46 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


8. River BAsIN STUDIES 


RTE GTR Fe a a eee ceo ae $797, 575 
PRET DVR EO WO RA sd ccicciinntian nnn tnda amt 848, 200 
UNM ess Sica ca st ci cataracts acca dail pense 1, 679, 600 

nerves: (-s) OF GUCHONNe | =") hhc cau cela icswtenneeeee +836, 400 


The estimate of $1,679,600 is an increase of $836,400 consisting of— 

(1) An increase of $640,900 for studies that were financed by funds of 
other agencies in 1959 but will be financed by direct appropriation in 1960. 

(2) An increase of $195,500 for a larger number and increased scope of 
fish and wildlife studies. 

Need for increase——The increase of $640,900 will provide for financing all 
fish and wildlife studies except Missouri River Basin studies by direct appropria- 
tion rather than by transfer of funds or reimbursements from the Corps of 
Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, Soil Conservation Service and other Federal 
agencies. This shift in financing is based on a demonstrated need for more 
stable funding of the program and has been recommended by administrative 
study teams, national conservation organizations and the Federal construction 
agencies. The change will facilitate review of the overall program, eliminate 
effort and delays of arranging transfers of funds and assure that adequate 
funds will be available for the Bureau to discharge its responsibilities under the 
Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act and other laws. 

The increase of $195,500 will be used for an increase in the number and scope 
of fish and wildlife studies in connection with projects of the Corps of Engineers 
which will be in the planning or construction stage during 1960, including sev- 
eral large projects which were authorized without benefit of such studies. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $1,679,600 will be used to pay salaries and 
expenses of studies under the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act. The program 
contemplates the determination of the effects on fish and wildlife resources of 
water-use projects of Federal agencies and public and private agencies under 
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Federal license. Recommendations are made of measures needed for the pro- 
tection and improvement of both commercial fishery and sport fishery and wild. 
life resources. Investigations of water-use projects are conducted with the 
cooperation of State fish and game departments and conservation agencies to 
insure that plans and operation of river developments include measures to lessen 
adverse effects and when feasible provide maximum benefits to these resources, 
Studies will be made on a priority basis of approximately 650 Corps of Engineers 
and 150 Bureau of Reclamation projects which have been authorized but not 
yet constructed. Studies will also be made of small reclamation projects, Federal 
navigation projects, private dredging and filling projects under Corps of Engi- 
neers permit and small watershed projects under the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Protection Act. Detailed design criteria and economic justifications for 
facilities to enhance fish and wildlife resources will be prepared as will specific 
engineering and cost data on fish and wildlife mitigation measures as required 
by the Coordination Act to the extent that funds permit. The program of studies 
is developed in cooperation with the various construction agencies. The regu. 
lar staff of this program will be maintained at the same level in 1960 as in 1959, 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


During 1959 funds appropriated under this item are being used for approxi- 
mately 185 reconnaisance scope studies of Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Ree- 
lamation, and Soil Conservation Service projects, and small reclamation projects: 
detailed studies of units and participating projects of the Colorado River storage 
project; investigation of private power projects subject to Federal Power Con- 
mission license; and continuation of the comprehensive investigation of fish and 
wildlife resources of the Middle Snake River Basin to determine the nature, 
character, and distribution of fish, particularly anadromous species, and various 
species of wildlife for use in appraising numerous proposals for water-use proj- 
ects in the basin. Funds were provided by the Corps of Engineers and Bureau 
of Reclamation for detailed studies of their projects during fiscal year 1959. 


FINANCING THE RIVER BASIN STUDIES PROGRAM 


The following tabluation shows by sources of funds the total funds available 
in 1959 and the estimates for 1960 for financing river basin studies: 


a | oe | 
Appropriation Program, Estimate, Increase 
1959 1960 | 
Annual definite: Management and investigations of resources $843,200 | $1, 679, 600 $836, 400 
Permanent indefinite: Migratory bird conservation account 
(wetlands habitat preservation) ____- 200, 400 200, 400 | A 
Total__. iaeeeee : ae 1, 043, 600 ‘1, 880, 000 $36, 400 


NEED FOR STUDIES 


Mr. Kirwan. First, briefly explain the nature of these studies. 

Mr. Janzen. The Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the Federal Power Commission, also the De partment of Agr iculture, 
have a big program involving the manipulation of our rivers through 
the construction of dams, irrigation, et cetera. It has had a great ef- 
fect on fish and wildlife nationwide. 

About 10 or 15 years ago Congress recognized that by providing 
an act whereby the Service would investigate these projects, and make 
fish and wildlife reports available which Congress could consider in 
determining how these projects should be developed. 

Mr. Kirwtn. Do the Army Engineers’ studies help you people? 

Mr. Janzen. They make quite a detailed study but not from the 
fish and wildlife viewpoint. That is apparently our responsibility. 
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INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. $195,500 of the increase is to expand the number and 
scope of the studies. Why is not the present level of funds, $1,484,000, 
adequate ¢ 

Mr. Janzen. This expansion actually resolves itself down to a fig- 
ure of $195,500. The $640,900 is a change in financing. 

Up to now, to carry on the detailed studies, we have gone to the 
corps and to the other agencies for money for each individual project. 
This has not proven very satisfactory. It has involved a great deal 
of lost time and effort. I had personal experience as regional director 
in the Middle West. I had to contact 13 district engineers and ne- 
gotiate with each of them for a little money on each project. It was 
not a satisfactory way. 

As a result of administrative studies, recommendations of the corps 
and the Department and the national conservation organizations, it 
has been decided it would be better if we came in for direct appropria- 
tions rather than by transfer. 


AQUARIUM BUILDING 


Mr. Kirwan. Last year the committee requested that a study be 
initiated of the need and desirability of constructing a new aquarium 
building in Washington, D.C. What progress have you made on this 
study ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Our Bureau completed the study and made its rec- 
ommendations to the Department. Unfortunately, the Department 
is not in position to submit the report yet. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are not in position to submit the report? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. With respect to recreational and park and parkway 
developments, I think an aquarium would do more for the children 
in Washington than some other things. As a child and as a young 
man, looking at the aquarium in New York, I thought it was one of 
the finest things in this Nation. I wish you would continue to ex- 
pedite that study. 

Mr. Tuntson. We will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. So that we may have a report before the year is out 
while Congress is still in session. 

Mr. Jensen. May I add I want to support Mr. Kirwan in that re 
quest. 

Mr. Tuntson. Thank you very much. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


ees SS 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
| 





Program by activities: | 





Ur ot ligated balance transferred from “Construction,” 
Fish and Wilelife Service (70 Stat. 1119)_._.-__-_____=- —2, 794, 314 
Unobligated balance carried forward 2, 568, 058 


Ae eR NE CRINNOD 6 ioe cabo od ceca a cing nedeonh Sak $3,311,259 | $2,767, 660 $550, 650 

2. Wildlife facilities_._._- A a 2, 591, 997 3, 729, 748 1, 554, 35) 

f I I ad 5, 903, 256 | 6, 497, 408 2, 105,00 
Financing: 

Unot ligated balance brought forward______ ae ee os ares | 2, 568;058 |.......sacns 


Appropriation (new obligational authority)........__- 5, 677, 000 





| 


Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 











Total number of permanent positions- -- cancel 34 | 39 0 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__._......-.----- s 54 | 76 | 134 
Average number of all employees - a nied 79 116 | 165 
Number of employees at end of year----- cement baad 37 140 300 
Average GS grade and salary_-..-.--.-- bnebiibhow ---------| 72 $5,246/176 $5,966) 7.6 ‘Sao 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions-.- _- 2 ee fateet vee $131, 662 | $256, 000 | $191, OW 
Positions other than permanent eioenae 234, 196 | 334, 000 573, 700 
Other personal services. _.......------- ‘docs Gehncle sich 2, 612 | 4,000 | 4,10 
Total personal services-_------ ‘ns aa = 368, 470 | 594, 000 | 768, 80 
02 Travel. . : Sib a pickin ape en 11, 482 9,000 | 4, 500 
03 Transportation of things ------ ’ aa 7 8, 410 | 2,000 | 2,00 
04 Communication services pecs , ‘ | 682 | 1,000 | 1,00 
05 Rents and utility services__- a 4,877 | 4,000 50) 
06 Printing and reproduction _- : ; 2, 375 | 2.000 | a 
07 Other contractual services. _ —- 1, 186, 420 | 744, 000 | 134, 
08 Supplies and materials........----- 249, 855 | 83, 000 378, 0) 
09 Equipment - 6, 129 45,00 
10 Lands an‘ structures : 3, 688, 528 761, 00 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions -- 3, 878 | 3, 000 1, 50 
15 Taxes and assessments_......------ a 3, 902 5, 000 | 7, 
Total, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife_____- 4, 323, 973 5, 141, 657 2, 105, 000 
ALLOCATION TO RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD CONTROL, 
ARMY | | 
| 
Total number of permanent positions 4 29 26 
Average number of all employees- - - ; 28 | 25 | 
Number of employees at end of year. - 28 | 0 
Average GS grade and salary- -- 7.4 $5,552 | 7.3 $6,129 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions__-_---.--- $159, 104 | $156, 800 
Other personal services - - - 14, 290 9, 500 |- 
Total personal services : 173, 394 166, 300 
02 Travel 3, 334 | 2, 700 
03 Transportation of things | 190 | 
04 Communication services 753 690 
07 Other contractual services eS 297,997 | 2, 000 
Services performed by other agencies__- 1, 3&2 1, 000 
Services performed by ‘‘Revolving fund, Corps of | 
Engineers, Army” 21, 884 | 17, 000 | 
08 Supplies and materials__- : 1,160 | 1, 800 
09 Equipment bananas . ee 3,710 | | 
10 Lands and structures__-_-_-_-- ; ‘ | 1, 065,151 | 1, 154, 151 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_ ---- * | 10, 358 10, 200 | : 
Total, rivers and harbors and flood control, Army ea 1, 579, 283 | 1, 355, 751 | 
na IN oe cece ecaceece ---------| 5,908,256 | 6, 497, 408 | $2, 105, 000 
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Mr. Norrecyu. We now reach the item of construction. I will ask 
a few questions on that. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Two million one hundred and five thousand dollars is requested for 
construction of fish and wildlife facilities. This is a decrease of $1,- 
824,350. Insert pages 49 through 67 in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 














CONSTRUCTION 
dporopriation 1000..,.22..<.<- enue sctieieewn neeinemnweniniemitigins $3, 929, 350 
Unobligated balance [foi Pri0r FCRTBsk.n—nnncntcwassecsodsmaseane 2, 568, 058 
Total avaiable {68 CUNGRUOR so 5 ccc cnn nsanecamcmnneaees 6, 497, 408 
Decreases : 
Pits TREC UOED PECTIN <2. 3c une eenaieaneueseeuees 2, 545, 660 
Pishery Treeesrcn TOCUiICG. oo ecient 222, 000 
Management and enforcement facilities_._..co..._..__.....__---__ 34, 744 
Wildlife refuge facilities: 
Development of waterfowl habitat...._._.-..............._. 2, 339, 253 
Devils Kitchen Dam, Crab Orchard Wildlife Refuge________ 1, 355, 751 
6, 497, 408 
PUES ON so cs a ps os asec ee me se eer ee ee 
Increases : 
SrUsSEY TAGRUCTAE COC TU EO oa a a ee ee clare eee ae 550, 650 
PURE PRO TC a a ce entre eaa eee baa 1, 554, 350 
Total AvVaIADIO’ Tor Chiat. - ae me ete ecccannooewe 2, 105, 000 
PRU CE a ak oe ace eee 2, 105, 000 
Analysis by activities 
| Fiscal year 1960 Total avail- 
| canis ae oe able 1960 
|} Amount | | | | compared 
Activity | available, | Unobli- | Estimated to total 
1959 gated bal- Budget total available 
| ance from estimate available 1959 
prior years 
ane caecum ance Gained Remecees oceans <a s  - 
1. Sportfish facilities............-.------- | $2, 767, 660 awe ee $550,650 | —$2, 217, 010 
2, Wildlife facilities...........-...------ DR EO ca aan 1, 554,350 | 1,554,350 | —2, 175,398 


Total_- re aire 12 24 ee | 6 07, 08.2625. cs. 2,105,000 | 2, 105, 000 | —4, 392, 408 


1. SPORTFISH FACILITIES, $550,650 
Fish hatchery facilities 


The estimate for this subactivity is $550,650 and will provide for purchase of 
land, construction, and improvements at the following fiish hatcheries: 


Willow Beach, Ariz._._.__--~ $200, 000 | Plttefard,. Vt..sec ise $80, 000 
Berkshire, Mass.______-_____ 7, 000| Quilcene, Wash.....--..---- 2, 500 
Pendills oo ae 100, 850 —_—__ 
MUOOGON IN MG cee teeueet ica 139, 800 Total, fish hatcheries_. 550, 650 
Senecaville, Ohio___________ 20, 500 
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Willow Beach, Ariz., $200,000.—A hatchery is urgently needed to meet figh. 
stocking requirements in the Southwest, especially in the tail waters below 
reservoirs that have been constructed with Federal funds on the main stem of 
the Colorado River. This hatchery is recommended by the States of Ari. 
zona and Nevada. The station will have facilities for rearing 125,000 pounds 
of trout annually, to be used primarily for stocking suitable waters of the 
Columbia River system. Funds in the amount of $200,000 were provided in 
fiscal year 1959 for initiation of construction. Funds requested for fiscal year 
1960 will provide for the following work to be done by contract: 


Hatchery building, including hatching room, fish-food mixing and cold- 


prorhwe Taciiities, omces, ANG storage... ... ..~ .. 2.26. 2s $160, 00 
EU a ae ne Mi gin a Awe ie nn natn en es Sats meinem 36, 000 
Domestic water supply and sewage facilities___._-_-_.__.__._.__.._______ 4, 000 





a 200, 00 


Berkshire, Mass., $7,000.—Fish reared at the Berkshire station are used to meet 
fish-stocking requiremnts of the western part of Massachusetts, northern New 
Jersey, western Connecticut, and southeastern New York. Fish-management pro- 
grams at the West Point Military Academy and a number of military and conva- 
lescent veterans’ hospitals are supplied with fish from this station. A cooperative 
agreement with the State of Massachusetts provides for rearing fish for that 
State. The funds requested are for the purchase of lands to acquire additional 
spring water and to protect the watershed of existing springs. 

Pendills Creek, Mich., $100,850.—The Pendills Creek hatchery was started in 
1951 but construction has not been completed. The serious depletion of lake 
trout and other desirable species of commercial fish in Lakes Huron and Michi- 
gan has made it imperative that the stock of these fish be built up to avoid ex- 
tinction. Experimental releases of marked fingerling lake trout have indicated 
that the artificial propagation of this species is justified. The restocking of the 
Great Lakes will require large numbers of lake trout and increased production 
of the Pendills Creek station would contribute materially to the fisheries rehabili- 
tation program. Completion of the construction program at Pendills Creek should 
be effected at an early date to permit full production of the unit. 

Funds in the amount of $52,500 were provided in fiscal year 1958 for the con- 
struction of concrete raceways, and a residence and single garage. The major 
portion of construction for fiscal year 1960 will be done by contract. The funds 
requested are for the following: 


Hatchery building, including troughs and tanks, cold storage, fish-food 
CEE TERS ee eee a eee enna mt $94, 000 
Re Ne I SIND ORT rie emcee aecwtiincensccmmww cas 6, 850 





MOORS 2st ok ener ka te ke aie eep bk eeeeecencecns ace des 100, 850 


Edenton, N.C., $139,800.—There is an increasing demand for pondfish for 
stocking new farm ponds and reservoirs, and for corrective stocking of exist- 
ing waters in the eastern part of North Carolina. Operation of the old Edenton 
station has been discontinued because of the inadequacy of facilities and be 
eause rearing facilities were not designed for warm-water fish culture. Re 
placement of the facilities at the old site is not practicable due to the limited 
area available and undesirable features. An excellent site for the construction 
of facilities required for a medium-sized warm-water station has been acquired 
within 1 mile of the old station. Funds were provided in fiscal years 1958 and 
1959 for the acquisition of these lands and initiation of construction. The 
major portion of the work scheduled for fiscal year 1960 will be done by contract. 


Funds requested are for the following: 


re ee oF ai uses cos aaa dneeie soon $45, 000 
ma ERENCE TURNED oR Note Song 8 ee es scene Ss 1, 
AS SINR dg a a ce ieee ages 4, 5 
Domestic water supply and sewage disposal___-_-_-----_---_--------- 3, 000 
In st eg Sin eS ne cies easements aa 24, 000 
SE WEN) GIR is og wen adc beeen ngukeennenebakhapie 23, 900 
Sy RNR ee tse mnt a De ees 34, 000 
ee LCL sas hiltblalshdentneieeen ai 3, 800 
ee 


ste lll Dalal 139, 800 
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Senecaville, Ohio, $20,500.—The Senecaville station produces warm-water fish 
for stocking public waters and farm ponds in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia. There is an urgent need to stock suitable waters in this area with channel 
catfish, a species valued for both food and sport. Until recently, channel catfish 
propagation was largely unsuccessful. Research has led to the development of 
practicable means of hatching and rearing this species. The funds requested 
will permit the start of a channel catfish program at the Senecaville station. 
The $20,500 requested for fiscal year 1960 is for rearing facilities. This work 
will be done by contract. 

Pittsford, Vt., $80,000.—The Pittsford station was originally constructed as an 
experimental hatchery and its rearing facilities were not designed for large-scale 
production. This station was established in 1909 and the residences, which were 
on the grounds when the property was acquired, have become uninhabitable. 
Operations at this station are carried on in cooperation with the State of Ver- 
mont in which there is a heavy demand for legal-sized trout for restocking pur- 
poses because of fishing pressure of tourists. The Green Mountain National 
Forest is in need of additional trout to carry on a recommended management 
program. An ample supply of water is available for expansion of rearing 
facilities. 

In fiscal years 1957 and 1958, a total of $220,100 was provided for reconstruc- 
tion of this station. Since preparation of the original estimate, repair of one of 
the old residences was found to be impracticable. The building has been razed 
and must be replaced. The original estimates included grading and landscaping 
but did not provide for black-topping the service roads and parking area which 
should be done to complete the project. In addition, a series of springs located 
above the station should be harnessed and brought down to the raceways. These 
items, reestimated in the light of current cost levels, together with equipment, 
water and sewage lines, and electrical lines will require the $80,000 increase 
requested for fiscal year 1960. The major portion of the work will be done by 
contract. 

Itemization of the increase is as follows: 


Development of upper springs, wells, and pipelines_____-_-_-_-_-----~_ $12, 000 
Memtencd Wilt GINO: CAPR BR 6 gis nas sciendtm ncn ncnnennnsnncctnaces 18, 500 
Domestic water supply and sewage facilities___.._.__.._.__----_----__- 1, 500 
Boaas and parking area (banttop) «2.4.66. 5 naqaccndedncustossen 21, 500 
Neda er eee de aes ct die eel ee tetas 10, 000 
ONO. a os eee oe emcee Remain eeloo ciao nameless 11, 500 
Electric lines to raceways and new buildings.._-___----_---------_-_. 5, 000 

OR soi a ar eae eg 80, 000 


Quilcene, Wash., $2,500.—The Quilcene hatchery supplies trout for stocking 
waters in the Olympic National Park, which contains 12 major river systems 
totaling approximately 1,500 miles, and 57 lakes ranging in size from a few 
acres to 4,700-acre Lake Crescent. The station also distributes trout in the 
heavily fished waters of the Olympic National Forest, an area of 705,331 acres 
surrounding the park. 

This station produces salmon as well as trout. The salmon operations have 
been decidedly successful, resulting in the return each year of increasing num- 
bers of adult chum and silver salmon, which contribute to the commercial 
fishery of Puget Sound. Also, there is an opportunity to conduct experimental 
rearing of salmon in a combination of salt and fresh water. Present facilities 
do not permit the adequate handling of the salmon runs. The trap at which 
the salmon spawners are caught is outmoded and must be relocated at a new 
site in an area known as Walcott Slough. The funds requested for fiscal year 
1960 are for the acquisition of additional land in this area. 


& 
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The summary for the seven hatcheries covered by this estimate follows: 


j | | | 
j } | 











| Fstimated 
| Total esti- | Appropri- | Appropri- | Estimate |appr°pristion 
Station | mated cost | ated, 1950 | ated 1959 1960 required to 
| t7 1958, | e>mplete 
| inclusive | current con- 
struction 
| | oe 
Willow Beach, Ariz__- $850, 000 | $200,000 | $200, 000 $450, 000 
Berks ire, Mass 5 323, 000 | ; es 7, 000 316, 000 
Pendills Creek, Mich_---_- in 350, 500 $219, 500 | 100, 850 30, 150 
Edent  n, N. C_- | 399, 500 | 25, 000 | 115, 500 139, 800 119, 20 
Senecaville, Ohio | =. 149, 500 | 17,000 | 20, 500 112,00 
Pittsf rd, Vt } 300,100 | —-220, 100 | baal 90; 000 4-c2. 22 e 
Quileene, Wash__-.- 374, 660 271, 160 | aes 2, 500 101, 000 
Total... ___| 2,747, 260 752,760 | 315,500 | 550, 650 1, 128, 350 
! | 


2. WILDLIFE FACILITIES, $1,554,350 
Wildlife refuge facilities 


The estimate for this activity is $1,554,350 and will provide for construction, 
development, and improvement at the following refuges: 





Havasu Lake, Ariz_______-- $10, 000 | National Bison Range, Mont. — $85, 000 
lanperial, Aric... ...... 15, 000 | Brigantine, N.J._.._.._-- a 40, 000 
Oe Se 18, 000 | Bosque del Apache, N. Mex__ 40, 000 
OEE OL a 92, 500] Oak Orchard, N.Y...__..... 50, 000 
Tule Lake (Lower Klamath), | Mattamuskeet and Swan- 

NN et he a 5. 50,0001 quarter, N.O........25..: 31, 500 
Bombay Hook, Del___--_--~~_-. 25, 000 | Arrowwood, N. Dak__-_--__~- 17, 000 
Ry S900?) Wane ne 35, 000 | Upper Souris, N. Dak___---~- 58, 000 
Savannah and Blackbeard Is- Tishomingo, Okla_______-___ 21, 000 

ee ee oe 19, 000 | Wichita Mountains, Okla____ 52, 350 
Chantanqua, Til... _— 25, 000} Malheur, Oreg__.-_-___---_ 57, 500 
rman Orchard, 1i-..-...-. OD; Bae 1 aorie PAS ee cc cucon nk 50, 000 
Mark Twain, Ill., Iowa, and paieee: 40. oS 26, 000 

a i ee 40,000 | Aransas, Tex.............. 24, 000 
iwi: Rens. . 30, 000 | Hagerman, Tex________-__- 25, 000 
SC Tae A 31, 000 | Laguna Atascosa, Tex______ 16, 000 
RN 118, 500 | Columbia, Wash —~_--_-__-__ 50, 000 
LO | a er 30, 000 | Horicon, Wis... .-__-_— 60, 000 
Shiawassee, Mich________~_-. 19, 000 | National Elk, Wyo__------- 45, 000 
OT RNNOID spaces ciespsts as se 18, 000 a 
Benton Lake, Mont__-__-__- 90, 000 Total, wildlife refuges__ 1, 554, 350 
Port: Peck, Mont.............. 60, 000 ! 


Havasu Lake, Ariz., $10,000.—The Havasu Lake refuge is located on the Colo- 
rado River between Arizona and California. It is an area of approximately 
46,000 acres. Aside from being an important link in the system of refuges in the 
western United States, it is a very popular recreational area for boating, swim- 
ming, and related activities. Since its establishment in 1941, the recreational 
usages have increased tremendously. At present over 400,000 people visit this 
area each year. The funds requested are for the construction of 10 miles of 
fencing needed to protect specific areas from stock trespass and to control public 
travel and access. 

Imperial, Ariz., $15,000 —The Imperial refuge is situated on both the Arizona 
and California sides of the Colorado River about 18 miles above the city of Yuma, 
Ariz. It was established in 1941 to manage and protect the wildlife that became 
attracted by the backwaters that formed following the construction of Imperial 
Dam. It has since become of outstanding value in providing a protecting wit- 
tering area for the Great Basin Canada goose, whose status is presently threat- 
ened. In order to replace present obnoxious marsh and phreatophytic plants 
with foods attractive to waterfowl] and the Great Basin Canada goose, it is 
essential that these areas be cleared and planted to suitable food plants. It is 
planned to clear approximately 7,000 acres, of which 300 will be developed at 4 
cost of $8,000. Seven thousand dollars is requested for fences and cattle guards 
needed to protect the cleared areas from livestock trespass. 
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Big Lake, Ark., $18,000.—Big Lake refuge, consisting of 9,602 acres, is located 
in the northeast corner of Arkansas. The refuge is 10 miles long in a north- 
south direction, and the main body is approximately 2.5 miles wide. The area is 
partially comprised of sunken land resulting from an earthquake in 1811, and 
prior to the establishment of the refuge by Executive Order in 1915, this area had 
acquired fame as a hunting and fishing area. The primary purpose of the refuge 
is a resting and feeding ground for migrating and wintering waterfowl. Due to 
agriculture and drainage, siltation has greatly reduced the value of the lake for 
wildlife and fish habitat. Mud and rapidly fluctuating water levels have created 
very poor conditions for aquatic plants. In an effort to relieve the above situa- 
tion, water control structures have been built. Funds requested are to complete 
and rehabilitate existing structures: namely, complete sandslough structure, 
$5,000; rehabilitate the north dam, $4,000; and rehabilitate other similar dikes 
and road systems, $9,000. 

Kern, Calif., $92,500.—The Kern refuge, comprising 10,166 acres in the San 
Joaquin Valley, was recently acquired to provide urgently needed fall migration 
and wintering habitat for Pacific flyway waterfowl. Funds requested are to 
provide an initial basic water supply for filling ponds and irrigating waterfowl 
food crops through the drilling of deep wells, installation of electric pumps, and 
excavation of a collection ditch and supply canal. 

Tule Lake (lower Klamath), Calif., $50,000.—The Tule Lake, Clear Lake, 
upper Klamath, and lower Klamath refuges are administered as one unit. The 
four refuges within the Klamath Basin are superimposed upon lands where the 
primary jurisdiction rests with the Bureau of Reclamation. The basin is a 
major waterfowl concentration point on the Pacific flyway, where 80 percent of 
the Pac fie flyway population spend 2 months feeding and resting, both in the 
fall and spring. This heavy usage plus the surrounding irrigated private farm- 
lands makes it mandatory that every available refuge acre produce the maximum 
for waterfowl food and habitat. Operating experience has shown that the dike 
system must be further amplified and additional canals and controls provided to 
circulate water properly in order to raise additional waterfowl food and to 
prevent the development of western duck sickness, which is likely to occur in 
stagnant waters in this general area. Funds requested are for the completion of 
the unit 12 bypass dike and for interior field diking and drainage facilities . 

Bombay Hook, Del., $25,000.—This refuge, on the south shore of Delaware Bay, 
is a combination of fresh and salt water marsh. Managed primarily for water- 
fowl, it also provides one of the regular resting and feeding areas along the 
Atlantic coast for the greater snow goose. The water development plan for 
this refuge is about complete. Thus far three pool areas have been completed 
through the construction of 5 miles of dikes and 6 water-control structures. Con- 
struction of the northeast section of dike is now under way and will complete 
the Bear Swamp impoundment, which represents the final unit in the Bombay 
Hook development plan. The $25,000 requested is to complete this project, 
which will provide for the increasing needs of waterfowl in the Atlantic flyway. 

Key Deer, Fla., $35,000.—The National Key Deer refuge was established on 
February 1, 1954, on 915 acres of leased land as the result of the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1954, which permitted the Bureau to lease and manage 
lands within the natural habitat of the Key deer. Under refuge management the 
lands are protected from fire, vandalism, and illegal trespass. These leases pro- 
vide at best only temporary protection as they may be canceled for any reason or 
at any time with but 90 days’ notice. A public land order was approved in Octo- 
ber 1955, withdrawing 71 acres of public land on the lower Florida Keys as an ad- 
dition to the Key Deer Refuge. Public Law 85-164 authorized the establishment 
of a National Key Deer Refuge of not to exceed 1,000 acres. It also authorized 
the withdrawal of public lands and exchange of lands. Thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars is authorized to be appropriated for land acquisition. There is an imme- 
diate need for a refuge in public ownership on which at least a nucleus of these 
animals will be safeguarded under all possible adversities. The establishment 
of a Key Deer Refuge would not only protect a distinctive species of North 
American fauna whose plight has attracted national attention, but preserve the 
unique flora of the lower keys on which the future of the deer is dependent. 

Savannah and Blackbeard Island, Ga., $19,000. The Savannah refuge con- 
tains 12,689 acres and is located on the South Carolina-Georgia line, approxi- 
mately 20 miles from the Atlantic seacoast. Blackbeard Island refuge, which is 
operated under the same management as Savannah, is located in McIntosh 
County, Ga., and contains approximately 5,600 acres. Both of these refuges 
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lies within the Atlantic flyway and serve as feeding and resting areas for water. 
fowl. For the Savannah refuge $3,000 is requested to construct a seed and grain 
storage house, an essential item in connection with the farming program. For 
Blackbeard Island $12,000 is requested to construct a boat dock including a two. 
car garage and gasoline and oil storage facilities in connection with the manage 
ment of Blackbeard Island. At the present time, makeshift facilities are being 
rented at Shellman’s Bluff and gasoline and oil are necessarily purchased ip 
small quantities. Four thousand dollars is requested for land clearing, disking, 
leveling, and general development of the Toar Savannah and includes construct- 
ing a trail east of the savannah. As the wintering population of waterfowl 
increases on Blackbeard refuge, it is essential that food production also be 
increased. 

Chautauqua, Iil., $25,000.—This refuge, established in 1935, is located in 
central Illinois. It is an important resting and feeding area for waterfowl] in 
the Mississippi flyway and at times is also used extensively by wintering water- 
fowl. The lack of water control has an adverse effect on the annual production 
of the aquatic food plants so important to migrant and wintering birds. At 
the present time there are 9 miles of dikes and water-control structures, a 
portion of which has been damaged by recent floods. Funds are required in 
the amount of $25,000 for rebuilding the portion of the dikes damaged by 
floods 

Crab Orchard, I11., $80,000.—The Crab Orchard refuge, established in 1947 
and containing 44.000 acres, represents an outstanding example of a multiple 
use area. It fulfills important obligations to provide a resting and feeding 
ground for waterfowl, provides maximum recreational use in a densely popu- 
lated area, and provides for intensive industrial use of existing facilities, 
Crab Orchard provides a terminus wintering ground for up to 85,000 Canada 
geese and varying numbers of mallards, black ducks, and other migratory 
birds; year-round recreational use totaling up to 1,300,000 visitor davs; and 
approximately 1.482.000 square feet of building space for industrial utilization. 

In 1959 $66,000 was appropriated to initiate the major repairs to the refuge 
railroad spur line, which serves the industries on the former Williamson Ord- 
nance Depot within the project boundary, and which was constructed at the 
outbreak of World War II. Funds in the amount of $65.000 are required to 
continue the rehabilitation of this railroad track system which includes recon- 
structing part of roadbed, realinement of trackage, leveling of roadbed, addi- 
tion of ballast, and replacing ties. 

The roads which serve industrial sites must have bituminous surfacing to 
withstand heavy traffic. Twelve thousand dollars is needed to complete the 
industrial road surfacing. In connection with the extensive farming operation 
carried out to provide food for migrating and wintering waterfowl, proper seed 
and grain storage facilities are needed; $3,000 is requested to provide this 
necessary storage. 

Mark Twain, I11., Iowa and Mo., $40,000.—The Mark Twain Refuge, formerly 
included in the Tpper Mississippi River Wildlife and Fish Refuge, was set up 
as a separate refuge in fiscal year 1959. The primary objective of the Mark 
Twain area is to provide maximum food and protection for the large numbers 
of migrating waterfowl that follow the Mississippi River. Additional farm- 
land is needed to provide supplemental foods, and water control must be im- 
proved to provide adequate habitat. Funds are requested in the amount of 
$15.090 to rehabilitate farm lands for waterfowl food cropping, In addition, 
$25.000 is requested for the construction of a water-control structure necessary 
to manipulate water levels in order to make aquatic foods available. 

Kirwin. Kans., $30.000.—Kirwin, a 10,864-acre refuge in north central Kansas, 
was established in 1954 as an overlay on the Bureau of Reclamation’s Kirwin 
Reservoir irrigation project. Already this refuge has proven to be a strategic 
and important stopover area for fall migrating ducks and geese. It has also 
shown encouraging signs of becoming a valuable nesting area for waterfowl. 
The boundary has been fenced and posted but public utilization of this refuge is 
far in excess of anticipation and 20 miles of additional fencing are required to 
control public use of the area and to control tresnass along the recreational 
access routes. Further, there is need for an equipment storage building to 
shelter farm implements presently stored out of doors. The funds requested 
are $20.000 for fencing and $10.000 for an equinment storage building. 

Lacassine, La., $31,000.—This refuge, comnrising 31.000 acres, is one of the 
major wintering grounds for waterfowl. During the winter months hundreds 
of thousands of ducks and geese flock to this area; the major attraction being 
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a freshwater pool of approximately 16,000 acres. In creating this pool a levee 
was thrown up in the marsh and water control structures were constructed. By 
manipulation of water levels, undesirable vegetation has been reduced and an 
artificial duck haven has resulted. Dike construction was accomplished in 1939 
and 1940 and a portion has now deteriorated to the point where it is necessary 
to rebuild. Funds requested are for rebuilding a portion of the dike along the 
Intracoastal and Bell City Canals. 

Sabine, La., $118,500.—This refuge, consisting of 143,000 acres of fresh water 
marsh and brackish tidal marsh is located in the extreme southwestern corner 
of Cameron Parish, La. Ducks and geese from the Mississippi and central fly- 
ways winter there, and while this area is especially valuable as a wintering 
ground for blue and snow geese, it also serves as a sanctuary for almost all water 
and shore birds. The primary management of this area is manipulation of water 
levels by levees and structures so as to change the ecology of the marsh to provide 
more desirable waterfowl habitat. Eighty-five thousand dollars is requested to 
continue levee construction of pool 1 and construct the necessary water controls. 
Pools 1, 1a, and 1b when completed will comprise approximately 39,000 acres. In 
addition, $18,000 is requested to build a storage building at headquarters for 
adequate storage of equipment and supplies; and $15,500 to rebuild pasture 
fences. Fencing is needed to protect the marsh from livestock trespass and 
for better control of grazing for goose browse management. 

Seney, Mich., $30,000.—The Seney refuge, established in 1938, is an important 
unit in the Mississippi flyway extending from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 
This 96,000-acre refuge is located in the northwoods of Michigan’s Upper Pen- 
insula and is an outstanding example of wildlife habitat rehabilitation. More 
than half of the area is marshy in character, with about 6,000 acres of water 
impounded in 20 pools by a network of dikes. Only a part of the water develop- 
ment program has been completed. The $30,000 requested is to complete an- 
other segment of the water development plan and is for the construction of 
a concrete spillway and control structure in the Riverside dike, Delta Creek. 
The Riverside unit cannot function and the breaches in the dike cannot be 
repaired until an adequate spillway has been provided. 

Shiawassee, Mich., $19,000.—This is a new major waterfowl refuge in the 
northern portion of the Mississippi flyway and, when fully established, will be 
part of a Federal-State wildlife management area comprising about 20,000 
acres. The refuge lands best suited for growing waterfowl food lie within a 
dike system constructed several years ago by the former owners. Initial 
development was started in 1958 when $44,100 was appropriated for rehabilita- 
tion of dikes, water controls, and for the installation of a pumping plan for 
irrigation. In 1959 funds in the amount of $23,500 were provided to continue 
the dike rehabilitation program. Funds herein requested are for continuing 
the rehabilitation ($13,000) and for construction of boundary fence ($6,000). 
Since this area will be the site of one of the heaviest waterfowl concentrations 
in the Mississippi flyway, large quantities of waterfowl food must be provided 
at this point. 

Yazoo, Miss., $18,000.—The Yazoo refuge, consisting of 2,500 acres, is located 
in the west central part of Mississippi, approximately 10 miles from the Missis- 
sippi River. The area includes 3 lakes, namely, Deer, Lizzard and Big Lake. 
The primary purpose of the refuge is to provide feeding and wintering ground 
for migratory birds. The present management mainly involves the growing of 
crops On approximately 1,000 acres of agricultural land. Future management 
is planned to include an expanded agricultural program, field impoundment for 
better utilization of agricultural crops and natural foods, water manipulation 
in the three lakes, and construction of green timber reservoirs. The funds 
herein requested include $14,000 to construct a green timber reservoir compris- 
ing 200 acres for habitat improvement and $4,000 for the construction of field 
impoundments and water control structures. Yazoo is located in the heart of 
the Mississippi flyway and expansion is necessary if this area is to assume 
its share of the increasing demand on our refuge system. 

Benton Lake, Mont., $90,000.—The Benton Lake refuge comprises 12,235 acres 
in western Montana. It is a natural sump without a permanent water supply. 
During dry years in the lake is practically barren but during years of heavy run- 
off the abundant food supply accommodates many thousands of ducks and geese 
and waterfowl production per acre equals that of the best nesting grounds on 
the continent. A supply of water sufficient to sustain these high waterfowl 
values annually is available for diversion from a terminus of the Greenfield 
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Irrigation District. Development of this important waterfowl area was started 
in fiscal year 1958 when funds in the amount of $90,000 were provided for de. 
tailed engineering and the initial construction, including a reservoir at the 
point of diversion. In 1959 $100,000 was provided for the construction of a 
powerline and pumphouse, purchase of pumps, and building bridges or installing 
culverts where the canal crosses existing farm access roads. It is estimated 
that $350,000 will be required to complete the project, $269,000 of which will be 
needed to provide for a 42’’ water pipeline with accompanying crossings-and 
tunnel and $90,000 for additional canals and structures, for which funds are 
requested. 

Fort Peck, Mont., $60,000.—The Fort Peck Game Range, located in northeast- 
ern Montana, embraces an area of 1,072,000 acres which includes 575,545 acres 
of the Fort Peck Reservior and Missouri River bottom lands set aside by Execu- 
tive order for waterfowl management. The main headquarters is located at 
Lewistown, with subheadquarters on the refuge called Sippary Ann Station. 
In continuing the development of waterfowl] habitat in the west end of the refuge, 
above the normal elevation of the reservoir formed by the Fort Peck Dam, tracts 
35, 386 and 646 are being rehabilitated to provide suitable feeding and resting 
areas. The construction work, for which funds are herein requested, consists 
of approximately 10 miles of fencing to exclude livestock from the food produe- 
tion areas, $10,000; approximately 8 miles of access road to connect the sub- 
headquarters, Sippary Ann Station, to the new Malta-Lewistown Road being 
constructed by the State, $20,000; and dikes, structures and farmland irrigation 
systems on the above tracts, $30,000. 

National Bison Range, Montana, $85,000.—The national bison range near 
Moiese, Mont., now comprising some 18,450 acres, was established in 1908, 
Public Law 85-622 authorized the acquisition of not to exceed 400 acres to serve 
as a display pasture. This acreage will provide a natural display pasture for 
buffalo and elk which will be visible to the constantly increasing numbers of 
tourists traveling by automobile or train on U.S. Highway 10 and the main line 
of a transcontinental railroad. The site chosen for the display pasture is along- 
Side one of the main highway routes between Yellowstone and Glacier National 
-arks. At present, a few animals are maintained at the headquarters site but 
there are insufficient facilities, feed, and water for properly displaying the 
animals. Further, access to the main portion of the refuge is by secondary 
road, which is inadequate for heavy traffic. A small portion of the refuge land 
abuts on heavily traveled U.S. Highway 10. When buffalo or elk are visible in 
the small wedge-shaped area adjacent to the highway, a serious traffic hazard 
is caused by motorists suddenly slowing down or endeavoring to park on the 
road shoulders to observe or photograph the animals. This refuge, one of four 
fenced big game refuges administered by the Bureau, has successfully preserved 
and managed one of the few large herds of buffalo remaining in the country. 
Funds are requested in the amount of $85,000, of which $35,000 is the estimated 
cost of the land and $30,000 is for development, such as fencing, waterholes, an 
irrigation system, and suitable parking areas. This acquisition and development 
would provide substantial recreation and education in wildlife conservation to 
the traveling public. The entire refuge is enclosed by a 7-foot big game type 
fence. This fence has deteriorated over the years and $20,000 is requested for 
replacement. 

Brigantine, N.J., $40,000.—The Brigantine refuge was established in 1939 
primarily for the protection and management of waterfowl in the Atlantic fly- 
way. The development program was initiated in 1952 to improve habitat con- 
ditions by the creation of a series of impoundments. The impoundment of 1,600 
acres of fresh marsh is expected to be completed in 1959. These dikes are con- 
structed on a muck base and there is normally considerable settling until they 
stabilize. Additional fill is required from time to time to bring them to the 
established elevation. Twenty-five thousand dollars is requested to raise the 
dike to the established elevation. This refuge embraces large areas of salt- 
marsh and tidal waters. Access for patrol, posting, and census purposes cab 
be accomplished only by boat. There is need for a dock and boathouse for pro- 
tection of the equipment, safety, and to make it usable at all times. Estimated 
cost of the dock and boathouse is $15,000. 

Bosque del Apache, N. Mezw., $40,000.—The Bosque del Apache refuge has an 
approved water right to irrigate approximately 4,900 acres of land for migratory 
bird management purposes. This water is obtained from surface ditches and 
supplemented by wells. In the Rio Grande Valley, due to intensive farming, 
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yery little food is available outside the refuge for wintering ducks and geese. 
Following a long range development program, tamarisk and other phreatophytic 
growths have been eliminated or reduced, and due to the scarcity of water in 
the Rio Grande Valley, a number of irrigation wells have been drilled to supple- 
ment the water right which the Bureau has on this land. To operate this refuge 
economically, it is necessary that land be leveled and put in good condition in 
order that irrigation costs may be minimized and a maximum crop be raised. 
There is an established development program which has been followed for a 
number of years. It is necessary, for the protection of Government property, 
to maintain existing water rights, and for the feeding of waterfowl, that this 
land improvement program be continued until all bottom lands have been leveled 
and can be economically irrigated; $40,000 is requested to continue this work 
in 1960. 

Oak Orchard, N.Y., $50,000.—The new Oak Orchard National Wildlife Refuge 
is located 25 miles northeast of Buffalo, N.Y. The Oak Orchard swamp area 
was formerly an excellent waterfowl resting, breeding, and feeding area. With 
the development of western New York State, the area available for waterfowl 
use diminished through drainage and construction of roads. Thus, the develop- 
ment of this refuge will provide a much needed resting place for the flight of 
birds from the Lake Erie-Ontario region of the Canadian Provinces and will 
restore former breeding grounds. The topography of the refuge will permit 
three relative large, shallow impoundments ranging in size from 1,000 to 3,200 
acres. In addition there will be developed potholes and small impoundments 
of a few acres in size for the primary benefits of the breeding waterfowl. Funds 
requested are for initiating the dike construction program. 

Mattamuskeet and Swanquarter, N.C., $31,500—The Mattamuskeet and 
Swanquarter refuges are administered as one unit. Mattamuskeet, established 
in 1984, contains about 52,000 acres, located in Hyde County in eastern North 
Carolina. Swanquarter, established in 1932, contains about 15,500 acres, lo- 
cated about 10 miles southwest of Mattamuskeet refuge headquarters. Funds 
requested for Mattamuskeet are $20,000 for replacing the water control gates 
at the lake landing canal, which were made of wood in 1985, and there is no 
feasible way of repair. These gates are located in one of the canals that con- 
trols the flow of water from Mattamuskeet Lake to Pamlico Sound that aid 
in maintaining the proper water levels in the lake for best management of 
the.growth of waterfowl] food plants on approximately 15,000 acres of marsh- 
lands. On the Swanquarter refuge, the present breakwater structure was 
damaged badly by the 1954-55 hurricanes and attempts to repair it to hold 
against high winds and wave action have failed. Funds are requested in the 
amount of $8,000 for replacing the present wooden breakwater structure with 
a stone breakwater structure; and $38,500 to construct a new canopy-type 
boathouse and relocate the boat channel so as to give access to and housing 
of patrol boats. 

Arrowwood, N. Dak., $17,000.—The Arrowwood, Chase Lake, and Hobart 
Lake refuges are administered as one unit and are located in central North 
Dakota in.an important waterfowl production section. The Chase Lake refuge, 
comprising approximately 4,560 acres, is an important waterfowl production 
and resting area as well as the only important nesting area for white pelicans 
in North Dakota. Funds are requested in the amount of $10,000 for boundary 
fencing to provide the necessary control and management of the area. At 
the Hobart Lake refuge a reliable source of water is required to enable this 
area to fulfill its potential for waterfowl production; $7,000 is requested for 
water development, including improvement of water supply by spring develop- 
ment and well-drilling for additional diking. 

Upper Souris, N. Dak., $58,000.—In the restoration of refuges on the loop of 
the Souris River, Lake Darling was built on the 32,000-acre Upper Souris refuge. 
Its primary purpose is to furnish a regulated supply of water to smaller marshy 
impoundments downstream and especially to those large marshes on the Lower 
Souris refuge, about 50 miles to the east. The lake was designed to hold a 
2-year supply of water in case drought periods threatened the lower marshes. 
The dam has made it possible to reduce the flow during period of flooding and 
to release increased amounts during period of low flow. This refuge is now 24 
years old, and many of the original structures have deteriorated to the point 
where they must have substantial repairs since large volumes of water are han- 
died during the spring, summer, and fall months at this point. For replacing 
A” spillway with a concrete spillway, since it takes the entire flow of the Upper 
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Souris Reservoir, $50,000 is required ; $8,000 is needed for the replacement of the 
west gate in structure 83, which is essential for adequate water manipulation of 
Lake Darling. The dikes and water control structures on the entire project 
must be carefully maintained since the town of Minot lies below this refuge, with 
a large part of the business and residential part of the city in the path of any 
flood or accidental release of waters from the Souris River. 

Tishomingo, Okla., $21,000.—The Tishomingo refuge, located at the mouth of 
the Washita River in south central Oklahoma on a portion of Lake Texoma, was 
established in 1943, and until 1957 contained 13,450 acres. Approximately 3,500 
acres were added in 1957. The refuge is superimposed on lands acquired by 
the US. Corps of Engineers. The older part of the refuge is largely developed 
and is an extremely attractive fall and winter sanctuary for migrating ducks 
and geese. The new lands acquired have not been improved and much of the 
bottomlands require clearing and rehabilitation because of extensive floods of 
the summer of 1957. Additional fencing and road construction are also needed, 
Also, the concrete buildings acquired with the property require improvement to 
provide greater utility. Thus, funds are requested in the amount of $21,000 for 
the development of the new management area; repair of flood damage; and 
building rehabilitation. 

Wichita Mountain, Okla., $52,350.—The Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge 
encompasses 59,000 acres of the granite mountain-post oak scenic segment of 
southwest Oklahoma. It is well adapted for buffalo, elk, longhorn cattle, white 
tail deer, antelope, and other wildlife residents. The wildlife, the annual Easter 
Sunrise Pageant held in an amphitheater at the base of Mount Scott, and recrea- 
tional facilities attract in excess of 900,000 visitors each year. Big-game studies 
indicate that, for optimum utilization of available forage, some realinement of 
big-game pastures is needed. This will prevent reduction in cover on some pas- 
tures and provide for greater carrying capacity on other portions ; $21,000 is re 
quested for this big-game fence construction. The replacement of the antiquated 
telephone system is becoming more important to the safety of the using public 
and to the proper management and protection of the refuge. Funds are re 
quested in the amount of $11,000 to replace the old telephone system ; and $20,350 
is needed for road rehabilitation and construction. 

Malheur, Oreg., $57,500.—This 165,000-acre waterfowl refuge is the largest 
and one of the most important of the national wildlife refuges set aside pri- 
marily for nesting of migrant waterfowl. The development of this area consists 
of construction of dikes and levees, together with associated riprapping, and 
water control devices needed in the management of the impoundments for the 
production of waterfowl] foods, and to provide nesting cover and resting area for 
migrating waterfowl. Of the $57,500 requested, $50,000 is to continue the de- 
velopment now underway and $7,500 is for boundary fencing to enclose public 
land recently added to the refuge in the Double-O unit. 

Erie, Pa., $50,000.—The new Erie National Wildlife Refuge is located near 
Meadville, Crawford County, Pa. It lies in the westerly portion of the Atlantic 
flyway and is used by ducks and geese migrating from the Hudson Bay area to 
the Atlantic coastal marshes in the Southern States. The development of the 
refuge will consist of establishment of four major impoundments along Lake 
Creek through the construction of dams and spillways. The area of the four 
impoundments will total 775 acres. Additional small water-marsh areas will 
be developed by diking off small drainages. Funds requested are for initiating 
the dike construction program. 

Santee, 8. C., $26,000.—The Santee refuge, comprising approximately 73,000 
acres, is located in Clarendon and Berkeley Counties in the south-central part 
of South Carolina. It is superimposed on Lake Marion and Lake Moultrie and 
includes five fresh-water impoundments, totaling 3,000 acres. This refuge is 
maintained primarily for wintering and migrating waterfowl] but offers a sane- 
tuary to deer, muskrat, otter, and other small game animals and birds. This 
area also provides for some of the best fishing areas in the southeastern part 
of the United States. Waterfowl have responded greatly to management of 
this area with geese about doubling in numbers each year since the develop 
ment program started. This area is capable of wintering much larger numbers 
of waterfowl with further development. In an effort to keep food production 
current with the growing population of waterfowl, an irrigation system is 
presently being installed in the Bluff area; $6,000 is requested to construct an 
additional 2 miles of canal in the Cuddo area to enable flooding the lotus pond 
and the low areas on the east side. This will also include approximately three 
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fourths mile of dikes on the east side of the Cuddo area to aid in the flooding 
of 20 acres of cropland for better food utilization by waterfowl; and $20,000 
is requested to repair the Pinopolis Dike. This will involve earth fill and riprap, 
» Pinopolis is a favored waterfowl area and an important section of Sant: 
refuge. 

Aransas, Tewv., $24,000.—The Aransas Refuge, containing 47,000 acres, was 
established in 1940 for the purpose of furnishing additional habitat for migratory 
waterfowl along the Texas gulf coast. As large areas of the Texas coastal 
marsh are being destroyed through industrial use and pollution, it is necessary 
that existing waterfowl habitat be improved in order that the maximum number 
of waterfowl may be carried on the available lands. For this reason it is 
necessary that the Long Lake dike be rebuilt and that a series of fresh water 
ponds and level ditches be constructed at a cost of $10,000 to furnish maximum 
usage Of this area by migratory waterfowl. Interest in the whooping cranes 
which winter on this refuge has increased public usage. To provide access it 
is necessary that principal roads be rehabilitated at this time and that the road 
system be extended to include access to farm plots now being developed for a 
source of food for migratory waterfowl. Cost for road work will amount to 
$14,000. 

Hagerman, Tewx., $25,000.—The Hagerman Refuge, established in 1946, includes 
11,429 acres, located on the upper end of the Big Mineral Arm of Lake Texoma 
in north Texas. Lake Texoma was formed by the Denison Dam and Reservoir 
on the Red River, a flood control and power project completed by the Corps of 
Engineers in 1944. The refuge was established primarily for the purpose of 
providing resting and feeding areas for migratory waterfowl which use the 
central flyway during the spring and fall migration. The amount of use by 
migratory waterfowl depends on impounded waters which will be managed to 
provide habitat and food during the migration seasons. A new water control 
structure is needed to replace one that was destroyed by high flood waters in 
1957 on the refuge’s largest subimpoundment. Dike rehabilitation work is needed 
also to prevent future overtopping by runoff waters and the resultant loss of 
surface gravel. This replacement will require $13,000. Fence construction to 
complete management control and repairs to Mineral Creek Bridge to provide 
access to the west side, costing $12,000, are essential to the economical operation 
of the refuge. 

Laguna Atascosa, Tex., $16,000.—This 41,590-acre waterfowl refuge is located 
in the heart of the redhead duck wintering segment of the lower Texas coast. 
Nearly 90 percent of the central flyway redhead population annually migrates 
to this locale and winters on and in the vicinity of Laguna Atascosa. It also 
harbors large numbers of pintails, the total waterfowl population frequently 
exceeding a million birds during the winter. The outstanding success of Laguna 
Atascosa results directly from its numerous fresh water impoundments lying 
adjacent to the saline expanse of the Laguna Madre. This refuge is relatively 
new, having been acquired and progressively added to since 1945. Its develop- 
ment potential has not yet been reached. It is planned to continue fresh water 
pond development and improvement until all easily feasible sites have been 
exploited. The large expanse of waterfowl habitat within the refuge requires 
miles of dikes, ditches and roadways for successful management. The $16,000 
requested is for continuing the fresh water pond development work. 

Columbia, Wash., $50,000.—This is a new refuge in the upper Columbia River 
Basin, strategically located to meet waterfowl management needs in a region 
where the rapid expansion of agriculture has created a shortage of habitat. 
Funds were provided in 1958 and 1959 for the initial construction needed to de- 
velop water areas and marshlands which will provide nesting habitat and control 
the feeding activities of migrating ducks and geese in this rapidly expanding 
irrigation area where a threat of waterfowl depredations on private croplands 
presents a critical management problem. The sum of $50,000 is requested to con- 
tinue marsh development work and farmland development through dike and 
water control structure construction, land leveling and improvement, and 
irrigation facilities. 

Horicon, Wis., $60,000.—The Horicon Refuge in southeastern Wisconsin com- 
prises 20,683 acres in the northern two-thirds of the famed Horicon 4\.arsh, 
which is recognized as one of the most fertile and productive marshes in Alerica. 
It is a unit in the chain of refuges of the Mississippi flyway extending from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. Before drainage in the 1910’s Horicon Marsh was 
one of the most famous duck hunting spots in the country. Now it is one of the 
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finest places in Wisconsin for seeing fall and spring goose concentrations as wel} 
as rich varieties of nesting waterfowl and marshbirds. To fulfill the production 
potential of this refuge, a total of six additional impoundments are planned to 
be constructed to provide the necessary water control to improve production 
habitat. Funds are requested in the amount of $60,000 which will provide for 
the construction of three of these impoundments at an estimated cost of $42, 
and $18,000 for level ditching to improve waterfowl and fur-bearer habitat. 

National Elk, Wy0., $45,000.—This refuge, located in the scenic, historic Jack- 
son Hole valley in northwestern Wyoming, was established by an act of Congress 
in 1912 to provide a winter feed area for the Jackson Hole elk herd forced down 
from the high mountains annually by heavy snowfall. It also has high water- 
fowl potentialities and the rare trumpeter swan has started a new and very suc- 
cessful colony at this point. The area is surrounded by cattle ranches, and the 
boundary fence must be completed to protect the hay produced (up to 5,000 tons) 
on the refuge, through irrigation in the summer, for feeding the elk herd in 
the winter. Such winter feeding is necessary to keep the elk from invading 
the critical hay yards which the ranchers provide for wintering domestic stock. 
In the past there has been severe damage to private property in this respect. 
Meadowland acquired through a land exchange with the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the National Park Service is being developed for the production of hay 
required to feed elk wintering on the refuge. Effort is being made to improve 
the waterfowl nesting conditions on the refuge by using waste irrigation water 
and from local streamflow. The funds requested include $15,000 for installation 
of irrigation facilities required in connection with the production of sufficient 
winter feed and $30,000 for reconstructing approximately 7 miles of big game 
fence. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Norrevi. I note that you had $2,568,058 unobligated at the end 
of the last fiscal year. What caused this slippage in the construction 
program / 

Mr. Corsry. Part of that unobligated balance was approximately 
$1,300,000 allocated to the Corps of Engineers for the Crab Orchard 
Refuge. By this time they have obligated the major part of that 
money. 

Another sizable amount was the approximately $500,000 that was 
allotted to Okefenokee Refuge for a sill and perimeter roads down 
there. That was delayed on account of high water. They now have 
awarded contracts for that. That takes care of a substantial part of it. 

The remaining part unobligated is for contingencies and engineer- 
ing work on the projects under way. It has substantially been obli- 
gated by this time. 

Mr. Norreti. What progress are you making with the additional 
$2,471,350 which the Congress allowed this year over the budget for 
new facilities ? 

Mr. Tunrson. On the appropriation concerning hatcheries we feel 
we have made very good progress, and unless something unforeseen 
occurs all those funds will be obligated this spring. We intend to let 
contracts during the spring months and the funds should be obligated 
June 30. i 

Mr. Norrety. Can you say just briefly something about the delay in 
using the funds this year? 

Mr. Tunison. There is always a lag, sir, because of the situation 
with our engineering staff. Unfortunately, we do not have any 
planning money to carry on our work either in hatcheries or refuges. 
As soon as the appropriation is made, there is a timelag in there for 
necessary studies and design work. 
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FISH HATCHERY FACILITIES 


Mr. Norre.u. Briefly state the location and need for the major fish 
hatchery facilities planned in 1960 at a cost of $550,650. 


WILLOW BEACH, ARIZ, 


Mr. Tunison. Those are listed, sir, on page 50. There are seven 
installations involved. Willow Beach, Ariz.: We received money 
last year to initiate that work. W ith the funds requested now in 
1960, if granted, we will have a hatchery'in operation at that point. 
Funds are not suffic ient to provide rearing facilities, ponds and race- 
ways, but we will have hatching facilities. 


BERKSHIRE, MASS, 


Berkshire, Mass., in the western part of the State, involves pur- 
chase of land to protect our present water supply and secure some ad- 
ditional spring water. 

PENDILLS CREEK, MICH. 

Pendills Creek, Mich., is part of our lake trout restoration program. 
We have operated there now a number of years but without a hatchery. 
Our small fingerlings are brought in from ‘other hatcheries and we 
hope with these funds to construct 2 hatchery at that point. 


EDENTON, N.C. 


Edenton, N.C. hatchery is a replacement of an old hatchery at 
Edenton, which I believe dates back to the late 1800s. It was not 
designed to carry on a modern day fish culture. These funds will, 
in addition to what we now have, provide buildings to operate this 
new hatchery. It is about a mile from the old hate hery. 


SENECAVILLE, OHIO 


Senecaville, Ohio. There is a small amount to initiate work on 
channel catfish. It is intended to construct a few raceways, to under- 
take the rearing of these fish. 


PITTSFORD, VT. 


Pittsford, Vt. This will wind up the construction here. The Con- 
gress did provide funds several years ago, but unfortunately we were 
short in what we estimated, $80,000. A house is involv ed, pipelines, 
parking areas, This will accomplish it. 


QUILCENE, WASH. 


Quileene, Wash. This is involved in the purchase of a little more 
land at what is known as Walcott Slough, a supporting area for 
chum salmon. We hope to initiate work on perhaps a new type of 
culture on salmon using brackish water. We think this offers good 
possibilities for that. 
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EMPLOYEE HOUSES 


Mr. Norrety. The estimate includes five residences at a cost of 
$88,500. What type of houses are these and why are they necessary/ 

Mr. Tunison. First as to why they are necessary, hatcheries han- 
dle live animals and we feel there must be someone on the property 
to protect these 7 days a week. 

In addition to that, many of the hatcheries are isolated from nor- 
mal communities where rentals are not available. 

As to the size and type of houses, they are to be built within the 
specifications of the Bureau of the Budget as to size, type, number of 
bedrooms, and that sort of thing. Costs will vary depending on loca- 
tion in the country. We have some at $12,000, but the average is 
about $16,000 or $16,500. 


STATE CONSTRUCTION OF HATCHERIES 


Mr. Norrety. What are the State governments currently spending 
for the construction of fish facilities? 

Mr. Tuntson. I am unable to answer that, sir. 

Mr. Norretu. I think you should put something in the record on 
that, if you desire. 

Mr. Tuntson. We will do that, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Capital investment in fish-cultural facilities by the States (partial reports) : 


Replacement cost in 1947 (43 States reported) _____-_-_--____-_-_ $35, 128, 325 
Additional capital investment 1948 to 1957 inclusive *_-_--__-- 30, 900, 756 
Total {incommiete reins)... -.- cs 66, 029, 081 
Annual fish-cultural costs for operation and maintenance *___---~_-_ 12, 576, 435 


1Currently we are making a further survey and as of Feb. 9, 1959, we have received 
43 of the 50 reports due from the States and 1 Territory. 


WILDLIFE REFUGE FACILITIES 
KERN, CALIF. 


Mr. Norreti. A total of $1,554,350 is requested for new wildlife 
refuge facilities. Explain the need for the $92,500 for the Kern refuge 
in California. 

Mr. Parker. The Kern refuge is a new area that is just now coming 
into being. The lands have just been bought. It is in an area where 
much of the waterfowl occur in the Pacific flyway in winter. It is 
intended in the first go-round to start developing water so we can 
grow crops for winter feed for the birds and cut down depredations 
in the surrounding area. 

Mr. Norretu. Do you desire to make any further statement on that! 

Mr. JANzEN. We have a very serious problem in California. 

Mr. Norretyi. What is the serious problem ? 

Mr. Janzen. Our wintering grounds for migratory waterfowl have 
been reduced as a result of water being used which formerly ran into 
marshes, et cetera, now being used for irrigation, and farmers have 
taken over and drained the marshes for farming. 

We have to find some way of handling more birds on these areas. 
We must find more areas for these birds or our total population has 
togodown. That isthe only direction it can go. 
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KEY DEER REFUGE, FLORIDA 


Mr. Norrety. Please explain the request for $35,000 for the Key 
Deer Refuge in Florida. 

Mr. Parker. In the ist session of the 85th Congress, Public Law 
85-164 was passed, which authorized the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife to establish a Key Deer Refuge on the Keys. The pur- 

ose of it is to perpetuate this species of miniature deer, not much 

igger than a collie dog. 

This particular bill gave us authorization to spend up to $35,000 
in acquiring lands for this particular purpose. So far public-spirited 
citizens and other agencies, conservation groups, have been in there 
buying some lands which will be turned over to the Federal Govern- 
ment and made part of this refuge. Only a small part of it will 
actually have been bought by the Federal Government. 


SABINE REFUGE, LOUISIANA 


Mr. Norrevu. Briefly describe what is planned at Sabine, La., at a 
cost of $118,500. 

Mr. Parker. Sabine is a large marsh on the gulf coast and a very 
valuable wintering ground. We have had some diking systems in 
there in the past. With the hurricanes in the past couple of years, 
they have been pretty well wrecked, and salt water has moved in on 
the marsh, spoiling the habitat for ducks. 

We are planning to go back and rehabilitate and establish the fresh- 
water ponds. It is an important wintering area for geese also. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Program by ‘tivities | 














i) Dienarteventalainenweb 2c 2.. scrote Seika esi | $157, 277 $176, 700 $176, 700 
S, ERR GEOG SEOIIIN o 5.555 5 dacs tchdnxd nnn denewnsmewsien } 428, 563 454, 500 454, 500 
: Onn) Cormeen be ad eA he A 585, 840 631, 200 631, 200 
mIancing 

Com parative transfers from (—) or to other accounts. ..--- —413, 451 ERED Bccncimpenione 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ................- LEG ln cccunteacausaledekanenmaaoed 
New cbiinstional authiettty 5. iiss cidiwesviewdcstcne 172, 505 774, 600 631, 200 
————————— —_—_—————_—SS=|_&Vsg¥KKqWOOO———— 

New obligational authority: | 
Appropriation senneassat ipods wide daeneencheacdcdee 166, 190 714, 100 631, 200 

Transferred from ‘Operation and maintenance,’’ Bureau 

of Reclamation (73 Stat. 248)... oko caccnnndcccccscncces Oe ee iacoeene |-------------- 
Approertation (AG WUNGG). — .-..).).. nunasueteaansaseae 172, 505 714, 100 | 631, 200 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. ........-]..-..--------- Ge Oe Renin naiennns 
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Object classification 
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| 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
1 Tae aera a mcmama maaan aaa 
Total number of permanent positions. ...........--.--.------- | 69 84 84 
Positions other than permanent. __._.-...----- : e lotsasenesdeny ol uekana eee 
Average number of all employees. --.....--.--.-.--.---------- | 66 | 80 84 
Number of employees at end of year_._...-........-..---.---- 77 | 84 84 
RPO CE BONES OI BOING ois cinccccnncnesanbicincimasaoosnsin 7.2 $5,246 | 7.6 $5,966 | 7.6 $6,023 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions............--- aahicemn sy eaabinaalenee $407, 298 $501, 800 $439, 900 
Positions other than permanent_..............-------- BPR Le nkceens dh ecctoio Ol iacaioecc 
Other personal services: -..................- side ices thai 11, 809 13, 700 15, 600 
Ns DORE PITTI. oo ci inicencvendecctccennwae 427,819 515, 500 515, 500 
i, eS fee re nat Ln parkakdsamwiaatlacmunnan 11, 951 21, 800 21, 800 
De Ga IREECNE ND RUIN nocd cnbaubiesasansiooens 2, 669 | 700 700 
I ce aiemannemensesnn 23, 193 | 7,000 7,000 
> Rtn IG GUILD TV OOG on on ok ccc ence se ceccincaeue | 25, 551 5, 700 5, 700 

IE IEE on in iv a ec cceinimine ccnsanccous | 3, 320 | 1,750 1,7 

OF SOCREr CORTTACUIAl GOPTIOUE. . . . nono cc nee cnn cnccccncn | 35, 758 38, 700 38, 71 
08 Supplies and materials._.........--- De laeeamn mae waa 23, O87 4, 400 4, 400 
I NNN od Sd wasbanaenccs ONO fesesctaconsase wien diana 
pe I Sa ba cnananeaniineman | LOD ldcnnncheenepontnancaunaannee 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_...............-..-- 21,798 | 35, 650 35, 650 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_............-...------ | WOO Ininncncdecenacalewknc masa 
eg ee eee jonie | UE hoe wesccc ces] ate deena 
Ie sa entetamidinas | 585, 840 631, 200 631, 200 








Mr. Norretu. Insert pages 70 through 74 covering administrative 
expenses. 
(The pages follow :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The purpose and long-range objectives of this program are to provide executive 
direction and general administrative services for the Bureau. Executive direc- 
tion consists of the services of the Director, two Assistant Directors and secre- 
taries at Washington, D.C., headquarters and a regional director and secretary 
at each regional office. General administrative services include personnel, 
budget and finance, property management and related business management 
activities. 

In 1958 administrative services were provided to both bureaus of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service by the Office of the Commissioner. In 1959 the general 
administrative expenses appropriation of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life was increased to provide for a separate administrative services staff. This 
type of organization was determined following a study as directed in Report Ne. 
653, dated June 27, 1957 (conference report on Department of the Interior and 
related agencies appropriation bill, 1958) and approved by the Bureau of the 
sudget. 

The estimate for 1960 includes a readjustment of the Bureau’s share of over- 
all funds available to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service for administrative serv- 
ices based on a study by the Department of each bureau’s requirements. 
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fupcopetation abuses B06... noo ..nscewcncseseccnnccseneteeewws $172, 505 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses,” Office of the Com- 
missioner of Fish and Wildlife for activities transferred to Bureau 


of Roort Pishemes Bad "WhiGiitess 662 feos scheme sceuteatensen 413, 451 

Total BONNE AVATIAUIO Ons > 6o oe oe ee neces 585, 956 

NI TI iis a wisi isc wom ni memnnsinicicomnipmenienspanietibateligitiatbin 714, 100 

Comparative transfers to— 

“General administrative expenses,’ Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries to adjust between Bureau’s total funds available for general 

CEs RVG NOVO ao eek ke wa eet aoe —135, 200 
“Salaries and expenses,” Office of the Commissioner of Fish and 
Wildlife to withdraw funds for furnishing general services to 

tne Gince of tae Comm@insionher.... 2. on eee een —8, 200 


Adjustment for anticipated pay act supplemental (Public Law 85-462) 60, 500 


631, 200 
631, 200 


Total ‘AmeuUnt GVAIIDIIS 1950 sac Secs ocosc wc cente i eee 
Peet Ge: SOU. aren Rae oe as ae Sele eS Fe ee oe. 


Analysis by activities 


Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
available, 1960 | or de- 
1959 ! | crease (—) 


Amount 
available, 
1958 


Activity 


| 


$157, 277 


1, Departmental expenses $176, 700 | i eT eee 


2. Regional office expenses_-- - 428, 563 454, 500 | ie Moker 
Unobligated balance no longer available.. 116 | a . 
Total appropriation 585, 956 | 631, 200 | OG I Recicaninans ~ 


1 Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases, 


General administrative erpenses 

The estimate of $631,200 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $631,200 will be used for salaries and expenses 
of executive direction and general administrative services for the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. The executive direction staff consists of the 
Director, two Assistant Directors, and secretaries at the Washington, D.C., head- 
quarters of the Bureau, and a regional director and secretary at each of the 
sureau’s six regional offices. General administrative services include budget 


and finance, personnel management, property management, and related functions 
at the headquarters office and six regional offices of the Bureau. 
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Details of the estimate by organization unit, as supplemented by funds from 
permanent indefinite appropriations, follow : 





ae a ae j ae Te ee 
| Executive direction | General administrative | Total 
services | 
| 
= Pe | _ ew “+ — j — 
| Positions Estimate Positions | Estimate Positions | Estimate 
—$$$_$_$_____. Se _ _ _ - . i nie 
Departm« ntal: | | | | 
Office of the Director 6 | $83, 750 | a 6 $83, 75) 


Division of Administra- | j } | 
ih ono. : Fag Bien gee abate 4 | $37, 700 | £ | 37,700 
Branch of Budget and | | 








Fin ince - ih BN crea ta sell og ais 14 95, 900 | i4 | 95, 900 
Branch of Personne] | | | 
Mana zement Fic Oe Pe ee Se } s 54, 800 s 54, 800 
Branch of Property Man- 
DOIG once intintenste« (aaa ieee | 12 | 72, 250 12 72, 250 
Subtotal, depart- | | 
ee ee A 6 83, 750 | 38 | 260, 650 44 344, 400 
Regional offices: | 
Region 1, Portland, Oreg_| 2 22, 950 | 13 | 140, 600 15 163, 550 
Region 2, Albuquerque, | | 
N. Mex ene 2 22, 250 | 24 138, 850 | 26 161, 100 
Region 3, Minneapolis, | 
I ee ee den: -| 2 23, 250 24 | 142, 900 26 166, 150 
Region 4, Atlanta, Ga 2 23, 900 24 | 147, 800 26 | 171,700 
\ Region 5, Boston, Mass 2 | 23, 350 | 15 | 102, 350 | Le 125, 700 
Region 6, Juneau, Alaska_| 3 47, 150 8 | 63, 150 | 11 | 110, 300 
Subtotal, regional of- | | | | 
BON Sr ectsesas~as 13 | _ 162, 850 | 108 | 735, 650 | 121 | 898, 500 
Grand total... aces -| 19 | 246, 600 | 146 996, 300 | 165 | 1,242, 900 
Amount financed from permane nt ink de finite on  cuswwe san edeciceaaae ---| 611, 700 
| ecscoseemenailine 
| a aes 631, 200 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


General administrative services are being reorganized following a survey of 
this function in the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service by a special departmental com- 
mittee. This committee was constituted to review the organization and operation 
of the function and to recommend a reallocation between the two bureaus of 
overall administrative funds and a realignment of staff to permit each bureau 
to do its own work. 

A comparison of financing for 1959 with estimates for 1960 follows: 





Program, | Estimate, 




















| Increase 
Appropriation 1959 1960 | (+) orde 
| crease (-) 
Annual definite: General administrative expenses..........--- | $631, 200 9631, 900 |... cccsccuutie 
Permanent indefinite: 
Federal aid in fish restoration and management-_.._..---- 37, 700 | 37, 700 Jococcccswasane 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration.....................---- 111, 100 | 113, 100 |W..c0canace 
Federal aid in fish restoration and management (reverted | 
cera ca stein inanounib ian 6, 600 6 O00 |. ancassaneue 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration (reverted funds) ------_- 26, 200 8, 800 | —$17, 400 
Migratory bird conservation account--.........-.-.--.------ 297, 700 310, 100 | +12, 400 
Management of national wildlife refuges. ............----- | 119, 600 | to  ——— 
Missouri River Basin studies (transfer from Bureau of | | 
Reclamation) -.......- See ae elas pasteoek eee emnnaeS 12, 800 | 17, 800 | +5, 000 
SIR ie grt oie ee pal he aa eee cee oieminkis 1, 242, 900 | 1, 242, 900 |......-cceeeee 


Mr. Norre.u. This item is being reduced by $143,400 in line with 
the transfers resulting from the reorganization. 
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Rice-Fisu Farms Researcu 


There is one little item that I am personally interested in. This is 
in regard to the fisheries research. You state in your justification on 
page 20 as follows: 

An Arkansas site has been selected for research on fish propagation in relation 
to rice production, and land acquisition has started and program plans are being 
developed. 

Will you tell me where that will be located ? 

Mr. Tunison. We are in the process of purchasing two areas. 
There are 211 acres in Desha County near Kelso, Ark., and the other 
area is about 80 acres at Stuttgart. 

Mr. Norrewu. Stuttgart is in the area of the rice experiment 
station. 

Mr. Tunison. That is right. The other is near another experiment 
station, too. 

Mr. Norretit. When do you plan on starting the work, if funds are 
allowed ? 

Mr. Tuntson. There are no funds in our 1960 estimates, sir, for 
construction or operations. 

Mr. Norrewu. I know that is true. You would start pretty shortly 
after the 1st of July if funds were provided. 

Mr. Tunison. We plan to start our work as soon as we have an 
appropriation, sir. We are not able to do anything at this time. 


AMENDMENTS TO FISH AND WILDLIFE COORDINATION ACT 


Mr. Maenuson. Last year the Congress passed strengthening 
amendments to the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act designed to 
provide for greater coordination of fish and wildlife resources in con- 
nection with the Federal water resources project. 

Mr. Tunison. That is right. 

Mr. Maenuson. It also provided for fish and wildlife improvements 
in connection with federally sponsored water conservation projects. 
The act was passed with the support of the Governor of every State 
and the support of private interested organizations and it was passed 
by both Houses of Congress without a dissenting vote. 

Does this budget include funds for the river basin studies required 
to implement these new amendments? 

Mr. Tuntson. No, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. Can you give us an estimate of what funds would 
be required to implement this legislation ? 

Mr. Tuntson. To implement it in a progressive sort of way it would 
require roughly $300,000 the first year. It would be difficult to staff up 
ata greater level than that. Eventually we estimate it will take about 
$600,000 to properly carry out the work envisioned by the new amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Macnuson. You envision $600,000 annually ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes. 

Mr. Macnuson. There is in the budget $1,679,600 under river basin 
studies. 

Mr. Tuntson. That is right. 

Mr. Macnuson. That would go to the amendments? 
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Mr. Tunison. No. That budget was prepared before the act was 
yassed. The act was passed August 12, and our budget was prepared 
Soka that. 

Mr. Maenuson. The act was passed when ? 

Mr. Tunison. August 12, and our budget was prepared prior to 
that time and envisioned only the normal type of work we were doing 
for the Corps of Engineers and Reclamation. 

Mr. Macnvuson. But you have increased that item almost $200,000, 

Mr. Tunison. That is right, because of studies we were to do for 
the Corps of Engineers and Reclamation, but those studies did not 
envision the new amendments. 

Mr. Magnuson. What do you propose to do about the amendments! 

Mr. Tuntson. We will have to request funds for that purpose in a 
later year as fiscal policy permits. 

Mr. Macnuson. I take it this was permissive legislation so you do 
not feel obligated to request money to implement the directions of the 
Congress ¢ 

Mr. Tunison. We feel obligated, sir, but we need to keep within the 
fiscal policies of the administration. 

Mr. Maenuson. Did you request any money for this at any stage! 
Of course, the law was not passed until after the budget was drawn up. 

Mr. Tuntson. That is right. 

Mr. Macnuson. After the law was passed, was consideration given 
to changing the budget to take care of these requirements ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes, consideration was given but unfortunately we 
did not succeed too well as far as the bureau was concerned. 

Mr. Magnuson. You mean you did not get by the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife ? 

Mr. Tunison. We got by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, yes, but at higher levels we did not seem to have the right 
arguments. 


MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 
CONTROL OF PREDATORY ANIMALS AND INJURIOUS RODENTS 


Mr. Macnuson. I have another problem I want to take up with you 
gentlemen. 

I have here information that forests in the Pacific Northwest, both 
public and private, are suffering serious damage from mice, rabbits, 
porcupines, and even game animals which threaten the reforestation 
program so necessary to supply our wood requirements. Is that true! 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Maenuson. Which are the most destructive of these animals! 

Mr. Parker. It would depend on what you were considering. First 
of all, the mice devour the seed, and without seed there would not be 
any trees. After the tree gets up a way you have bears and deer and 
porcupine. It is estimated they are losing 2 million acres a year in 
forest in the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Maenuson. 2 million acres? TI had not heard an acreage esti- 
mate, but T have here a dollar estimate of $15 million a year. Is that 
about right? 

Mr. Parker. Yes. 
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Mr. Macnuson. Is private industry cooperating with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in trying to develop control techniques ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes. We have a program underway that is using a 
new approach to cutting down on the damage caused by animals. 
One method that holds great promise is the systemic treatment. It 
was found that by using a chemical treatment of seeds the mice were 
either killed or it caused them to stay away from tree seeds. We also 
found some of the poison was absorbed in the plant after the seed 
germinated. The plant itself picked up the poison and it remained 
poisonous to rabbits and mice up to about 30 months. We have been 
going ahead trying to find new chemicals and new methods of working 
on this particular problem. Currently there is about $4,000, as I 
recall, that has been turned over by the forest industries of the Pacific 
Northwest in a cooperative effort. The Bureau of Land Management 
has about $3,000 for this purpose, and we have about $15,000. 

Mr. Maanuson. Does this protective systemic treatment go beyond 
the mice and rabbit phase? 

Mr. Parker. We hope eventually to be able to find poisons and meth- 
ods of application so that the tree might be protected for periods of 3, 4, 
5,up to 10 or 15 years, depending on what results we have. The records 
we have indicate it is about a 30-month protection, but it has a lot of 
possibilities. Agriculture is doing the same thing with insecticides and 
many of the other chemicals, building them in the plant itself so it 
wards off disease and insects, and we are trying to do the same with 
mice. 

Mr. Maanuson. You said the introduction of this chemical into the 
circulatory system of the tree makes the tree poisonous up to 30 months 
torabbits. Of course mice would not harm a seedling ? 

Mr. Parker. They will girdle the bark and cause as much trouble 
as rabbits. 

Mr. Macnuson. Isit poisonous to the extent it kills the animals? 

Mr. Parker. Generally not. We would rather not kill them. We 
would rather have them get a good bellyache and by that exeprience 
find out it is not to be eaten. 

Mr. Macnuson. Serve asa deterrent ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes. If we can build up an aversion to eating the 
seeds and seedlings, the animal population would keep the other mice 
from coming in. 

Mr. Magnuson. Some of my sources in the Pacific Northwest have 
told me that $50,000 would be sufficient to initiate a pretty compre- 
hensive research program of this new phase of protection. Would you 
say that is a realistic estimate ? 

Mr. Parker. Last summer, at the time the timber industry expressed 
an interest in this particular problem when they were considering the 
grant of the funds, they asked that we give them an idea of what 
a sufficient program would cost, and I think the estimate was in the 
neighborhood of $50,000. 

Mr. Maenvson. Is it true that successful control programs involving 
the systemic treatment would be useful in forest programs throughout 
the country ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes. I think that is generally recognized. Most of 
the work we have done so far has been in the Pacific Northwest and the 
program that was developed costing $50,000 related only to the Pacific 
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Northwest. I guess it would take about $30,000 more to carry on the 
program in all parts of the country. 

Mr. Macnvuson. Let us get this straight. We are just talking about 
research ? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Macnuson. Of course, if you arrived at a successful method of 
preventing $15 million of damage in one area of the country for some- 
thing like $50,000, or even $100,000, it would be a good investment, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Parker. There is no question about that. The work to date 
in protecting the seeds—as recently as 1949 the forest people could 
not make direct seedings. 

Mr. Maenuson. What do you mean could not make direct seed- 
ings? Onaccount of the mice? 

Mr. Parker. Yes. 

Mr. Maanuson. Are you in agreement with the resolution adopted 
by the western foresters at their conference in San Francisco that 
research into the systemic approach offers the most realistic solution! 

Mr. Janzen. I think so; I feel if we have a successful systemic 
method of deterrent it would result in the reforestation of many 
burned-over areas. 

Mr. Maenuson. Are you optimistic about the possibilities offered 
through this method ¢ 

Mr. Janzen. Very definitely. We think there are definite possi- 
bilities here. 

Mr. Maenvuson. But you did not ask for any money for it? 

Mr. JANzEN. We asked for as much as we could under the limita- 
tions. 

Mr. Maenuson. Can you break down how much money is in this 
budget for this purpose ? 

Mr. Parker. Currently there is $15,000 of our own money. 

Mr. Maenuson. With contributions of private industry it raises it 
to $22,000 ? 

Mr. Parker. There is $3,000 from the Bureau of Land Management 
and $4,000 from a grant from the lumber industry. 

Mr. Maenuson. So it makes it $22,000 all together ? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Maanvuson. Mr. Chairman, I just want to observe that if there 
is an opportunity for a major breakthrough in this area, and damage 
in the Pacific Northwest in this area alone is running $15 million 4 
year, and have a chance of controlling it substantially through the 
investment of a little more money in research, it certainly looks like 
a sound investment. 

That is all I have to say now, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Norrety. Mr. Denton. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN STATE AND FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Mr. Denton. Most all the States have fish hatcheries and wildlife 
refuges. Do you not overlap their work, or is any effort made so 
that the States do one thing and you do another ? 

Mr. Janzen. In both fish and wildlife work we work very closely 
with the States. In fact, every program is tied up closely to that of 
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the States because we are working with the same species but some- 
times have slightly different objectives. For example, we have prime 
responsibility in the field of migratory birds. The States also have 
a program in this field and we encourage it. 

Mr. Denton. I know Indiana has a migratory bird refuge. 

Mr. JANzEN. That is so. We depend on the States to carry on the 
major enforcement work. We have only 126 wardens for the entire 
United States and there is many a State that has more than that. 
We work closely with them. 

In our fisheries work we have a cooperative agreement with every 
State and we carefully plan our work so that there will not be any 
conflict. 

Mr. Denton. We have these conferences trying to set limits on 
what the States should do and what the Government should do. 

Mr. JANzEN. We meet often with the States and other cooperative 
agencies. They meet with our field people and with our people in 
Washington. Many problems come up, but they are always resolved. 
It is our policy that every program we carry out should have the com- 
bined approval and the push behind it from both the State and the 
Federal Government, and we have had no conflicts that we have not 
been able to work out. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 


RIVER BASIN STUDIES 


Mr. Norreutu. As I understand, $300,000 would be required in fiscal 
year 1960 for the river basin studies to implement the new amendments 
to the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act? 

Mr. Tunison. Yes, sir. 


RICE-FISH FARM FACILITIES 


Mr. Norre.tt. Would you give me a statement on the construction 
of this project that Senator Fulbright and myself are interested in 
regarding the fish farming research that we just talked about ? 

Mr. Tuntson. The estimate for construction is $385,000. 

Mr. Norre.u. Give me a breakdown of what you plan to do. 

Mr. Tunison. Yes, sir. 

(The matter requested follows :) 


STATUS OF THE FisH FARMING RESEARCH PROJECT IN ARKANSAS 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The amount of $80,000 construction funds appropriated for fiscal year 1959 
will be substantially obligated by June 30, 1959, for the purchase of two tracts 
of land—about 80 acres near Stuttgart, Ark., and about 211 acres in Desha 
County at Kelso—and for the design and preparation of plans for a laboratory 
and experiment station. Both tracts are located adjacent to agricultural experi- 
ment stations of the University of Arkansas to facilitate the conduct of coopera- 
tive research with the university and the Department of Agriculture. 
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The estimate for development of the fish farming research station when funds 
are appropriated for that purpose follows: 





Sey NG OPV IOP CIS nn en ckcnnnodeewemmaanmee $90, 000 
gay ee once aie Races agian ae eRe 210, 000 
Rn TT RI et eat oe US ee ee ee ee 25, 000 
Se ORIne nT enEPEEE OD ON ONNRNIOR of Sa eal ibaa Renae enka 15, 000 
I IOI OE I a i ta ee ge 10, 000 
Engineering and contingencies______~_~ sl ag a aa lil 35, 000 

NE ee neue aaa eee on mann wen baste eet 385, 000 


RESEARCH AND RELATED PROGRAMS OF THE U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 

This Bureau will conduct research (1) to determine methods for production 
of fingerling fishes for stocking reservoirs; (2) to develop methods for the con- 
trol of parasites and diseases of brood fishes and fingerlings; (8) to develop 
economical methods for raising the more desirable species of fishes to marketable 
size; and (4) to determine, in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture, 
the effects of fish-rice (and other crops) rotations upon both the fish and the 
crops. 

The estimate of funds required annually for this research is $102,000. This 
amount will support a professional staff of six, with subprofessional assistants, 
and will provide funds for utilities, maintenance, supplies and equipment, and 
contractual services. 

Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 

This Bureau will develop suitable methods for harvesting the fish crop and 
preparing it for marketing, and participate in the determination of the species 
of fishes most suitable for culture on a commercial basis. Some marketing 
assistance, primarily of a consultant nature, has been given the Fish Farmers’ 
Cooperative at Dumas, Ark., during the past year and the results of technological 
and market development programs in progress within the Bureau will have some 
application to the fish farming project. 

The estimate of funds required in the first year of activity in the fields of 
technological and other research, and market development is $40,000. This 
amount will support limited research and services pending development of the 
fish husbandry research of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 


Mr. Norrevi.. Mr. Jensen. 


VALUE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. Gentlemen, I am sure I do not have to say again what 
I have said so often, that I feel the money that we oppeugeilath for 
the Fish and Wildlife Service is the best money that is spent by the 
Congress of the United States so far as the returns for the money 
expended is concerned, returns not only in dollars and cents but re- 
turns in good citizenship. 

We know that when a boy or girl or a man or woman is interested 
in the great outdoors and in wildlife you need not worry about their 
patriotism. We never worry about the child of a father and mother 
who take the boy or girl fishing. 

There is an old adage, I do not know who said it first but it is 
just as true today as when it was first uttered, and that is, “Take 
your boy hunting and you will never have to go hunting for your 
boy.” That, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is the reason why I have 


been quite liberal in appropriating money for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. I am always thrilled and quite interested in the fine pres- 
entations made to this committee by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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This is the 17th year I have served on this committee and I say 
in all candor and honesty that we have never to my knowledge ques- 
tioned the integrity nor the honesty of purpose in any question that 
has been answered by the Fish and Wildlife Service. You are 
straightforward in your answers. Sometimes we disagree with you, 
but we hold you in high esteem, and I know I speak for every member 
of this committee, Members of Congress, and the overwhelming 
majority of the American people. You have done a great job with 
comparatively little money as compared to other agencies of Govern- 
ment. I want to compliment you and say I know you are going to 
keep up your god work. It is very important to this great America 
of ours and to the American way of life. 

You know, the sportsmen are sort of a little different kind of people 
than the other people. I find they are law abiding. Once in a great 
while you find one who does not comply with the laws of the land, 
but it is such a small percentage it is hardly worth mentioning. Not 
only do they abide by the laws of the Fish and Wildlife Service, but 
they abide by the laws of the land, generally speaking, every law, 
because they love the great outdoors, they are appreciative of this 
great and fine country of ours, and they raise their children in that 
atmosphere. And so I for one do not hesitate at all to praise this 
great fish and wildlife program. 

Mr. JaNzen. Thank you for those kind words. 

Mr. JENSEN. Now, because of that I am going to ask you a few 
questions. It might even cost a little more money than is in this 
budget, and when Congressman Jensen even indicates that he might 
spend a little more than the budget request that is something you 
write home about. I am considered the old tightwad with other 
people’s money, as everybody knows. But there are places we can 
spend money and get great returns and one of those places is spending 
money for the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION OF RESOURCES 


RETURN IN HATCHERY FISH 


Now I have been informed, Mr. Janzen, that we only get about a 
30-percent return from the fish that are hatched in these hatcheries 
of ours spread all over the United States. What I mean is, the catch 
over a period of years is only about 30 percent of the number of fish 
that are turned loose in the streams of America. What do you have 
to say about that ? 

Mr. Janzen. Well, I have my ideas, but also I have with me my 
assistant, Mr. Tunison, who for many years was directly responsible 
for that program. Perhaps he would like to comment on that. 

Mr. Tunison. Yes; I would like to. 

First, thank you for your kind remarks about our Service. 

After fish are liberated in streams, ponds, and lakes, the catch of 
those fish will vary anywhere from zero to 100 percent, depending 
on where you place them. Your 30-percent figure is not too remote, 
probably, on the average. The more information we have on the type 
of waters into which those fish are placed and the amount of fishing 
pressure that is exerted there, the better chances we have for a higher 
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rate. There is no point in placing fish in the desert nor is there any 
point in placing fish in wonderful water if there is no one there to 
catch them. 

Mr. Jensen. All right, then, what is the solution? Certainly we 
should not have such a low percent of catch of the fish that we deposit 
in all these lakes, streams, and ponds. There must be something that 
can be done about it. What would you recommend? Do we have 
enough money i! this budget for research ? 

Mr. Tuntson. No, sir. We need more money for our Fisheries 
Management Services people. That is the newest branch in our Bu- 
reau and it consists of only 17 men at the present time. If we had 
funds to increase that staff, we could guarantee you a better return 
on the fish we are producing in our hatcheries. There is no question 
about that. We know it. 

Mr. Jensen. All right, how much money would you need ? 

Mr. Tuntson. About $425,000 to initiate some work badly needed 
throughout the country from one coast to the other and from Canada 
to the gulf. There are about 25 areas that we feel are in dire need of 
biological work. 

Mr. Jensen. You feel that would be money well spent ? 

Mr. Tunison. Absolutely. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you think the percentage of catch could be raised 
considerably ? 

Mr. Tuntson. I am sure of it. “Considerably” is a relative term. 

Mr. Jensen. I know. Even if you could raise it 10 percent that 
would mean a lot. 

Mr. Tunison. That is right. 

Mr. JENseN. I think you produ ‘e close to 200 million fish every year. 

Mr. Tunison. That is right, and there are about 25 species involved. 

Mr. Jensen. Ten percent of 200 million is 20 million. 

Mr. Tuntson. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. The value of 20 million fish, not only to the commercial 
fisheries but to the sport fisheries, certainly would justify the expendi- 
ture of a reasonable amount of money. 

Mr. Tuntson. I feel so; yes, sir. 


FISHERY MANAGEMENT EXTENSION SERVICES 


Mr. Jensen. Under “Fishery management,” do you think it is pos- 
sible to do a satisfactory job of providing information on this subject 
for the $10,000 that you have in the budget ? 

Mr. Tunison. No, sir. Unfortunately, we cannot do an adequate 
job on that. 

Mr. JeNsEN. What do you mean? 

Mr. Tuntson. That was included in this $425,000 I spoke of. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. JENsEN. You have approximately a 10-percent increase in per- 
sonnel or, in round figures, around 240 more jobs for 1960. You are 
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asking for 240 more people in the Fish and Wildlife Service than you 
had last year. Will you try to justify that figure 4 

Mr. Corsrn. Yes, sir. We figure our direct and permanent funds 
include an increase of 110 permanent positions. 

Mr. JENSEN. Where will they work ? 

Mr. Corstn. The $421,000 which we are requesting for the opera- 
tion of new hatcheries would provide 29 more permanent positions. 

In the operation of new refuges, there would be 138 additional 
positions. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Tell me why you need them there. 

Mr. Cornin. The appropriation for refuges involves an increase of 
about $150,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am asking you to tell me why you need these extra 
people. 

Mr. Corzin. That provides for establishing four new refuges and 
the stafling of four new refuges. The 13 additional positions would 
be an average of less than 3 per refuge. 

Mr. JeENsEN. Where are they to be located ? 

Mr. Corprn. Kern, Calif.; Mark Twain, Ill.; Oak Orchard, N.Y.; 
and Buffalo Lake, Tex. 

In our enforcement and management, five additional positions for 
$69,000, principally in the N ‘orthwest. 

Our river basin studies, the estimates we have indicate an increased 
volume of about $200,000, and that involves 16 new positions. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is that due to the fact you want the transfer made from 
the Army engineers to your own Bureau ? 

Mr. Corsry. Part of it, and part is the fact that the volume of 
studies will go up in 1960 according to our estimates. In other words, 
there is an increase in the volume and number of studies to be made 
of about $200,000, which would involve 16 new positions above the 
present staff. 

Mr. Jensen. Is it not possible that you can shift the personnel from 
one part of your agency to another and find these people that you 
need to staff these new refuges and the other things? I never can 
quite understand why every time an agency of the Government i 
authorized to take on more responsibilities, they immediately ask for 
a lot of additional people. 

In private business even though the business goes up maybe 25 per- 
cent, you very rarely find a board of a company or even a small 
company or a small establishment increasing their personnel, They 
Just say to the personnel, “This business is increasing. We are just 
going to have to roll up our sleeves and do a little bit more work in 

order to make this business pay a profit.” And they do. Sometimes 
the management, particularly, and the staff of the management, must 
work 10 to 12 hours a day. I have done it in Iowa before I came to 
C ongress, and every business does it. 

Now, is it not possible that you can shift your present personnel in 
such a way that you will not need all these additional employees, 
Mr. Janzen ? 

Mr. Janzen. We are not increasing our supervisory group or, to 
use the parallel you used, the board of directors. These additional 
employees needed are workers. If we were to take a worker out of 
one job and put him in another job, the original job would suffer 
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accordingly. We have felt we have to have a well-balanced program, 
There are so many facets to this work. 

Mr. JeNsEN. You have quite a turnover. What is the turnover? 

Mr. Corsin. I do not recall that figure. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, a number of departments and agencies of Gov- 
ernment are not filling the vacancies. They reduce their personnel by 
not filling vacancies “that come about through death, resignations, 
retirement. and soon. The President last year, if you will remember, 
asked that we reduce the overall personnel in Government by 2 per- 
cent. The final outcome of that was that personnel was reduced by 
about 114 percent. I am sure it did not detrimentally affect any 
agency, department, board, or commission of the Government. With- 
out a doubt you have at least 15- percent turnover in your personnel 
annually. When you do not fill vacancies you take no one off the 
job, you hurt no one, you benefit the taxpayers of America, and you 
become more popular with the Congress of the United States and the 
people, and especially with this committee, Mr. Janzen, because we 
have got a job to do. We have got to keep this budget in balance or 
one of these fine days we will have inflation to the extent it will make 
all of us suffer. 

And so I wish, before we mark up this bill, that you would go 
through every sec ‘tion of your agency and see if by some manner or 
means you can find it possible to tell us before we mark up this bill 
that you do not need as many additional personnel as you ask for in 
this budget. 

Mr. JANzEN. We will be very glad to go back over it and see what 
we can do. 

Mr. Jensen. I wish you would do that. I feel quite sure I speak 
for most of the members of this committee, and perhaps every one of 
them, when I say we will take an awfully long look when we come to 
the part of your budget that adds additional people to the agency. 

Mr. JANzEN. I might say in connection with this reduction in num- 
ber of employees which you mention, we have looked very carefully 
into the possibilities, especially some of our research work, to have it 
done by contract through universities and other organizations, because 
if the work is to be carried out somebody has to do it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Let me talk off the record a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. I hope you will make your own studies and bring them 
to this committee in such form that we can understand and you w vill not 
have too much trouble with this committee. 

Mr. JANzEN. We will do that. 


BLACKBIRDS 


Mr. Jensen. I was going to ask about the blackbird infestation, 
which is becoming quite serious in many sections of the country. We 
have had them in southern Iowa. Have you had any complaints from 
the people in southern Iowa regarding blackbird control ? 

Mr. Parker. I think we have had some complaints in practically 
every State where grain is grown as far as black birds are concerned. 
They seem to be increasing by leaps and bounds. So far the methods 
that have been developed are not generally workable across the whole 
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country. We have found out where something will work in one place 
and it does not work in the next place. We are going back to take a 
look at the fundamentals in this thing to see what they are and what 
may be done. 

FISH HATCHERIES 


Mr. Jensen. We have three fish hatcheries in Iowa. They are at 

Fairport, Guttenberg, and Manchester. You are asking for $32,800 
for the maintenance and administration of Fairport, and $65,230 at 
Guttenberg, for Manchester, $35,720, or $9,000 more than you had last 
year. What isthe need for the extra $9,000. 
* Mr. Tunison. Sir, Manchester is included on the list of 18 hatcheries 
on page 6. That is a new one that we received construction money 
for last year. Weare having some new facilities there so we will have 
greater capacity and, therefore, require more money. 

Mr. JeNsEN. It is not completed yet? 

Mr. Tuntson. No. It will be this year. It is a rebuilt hatchery. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that pretty well true of the other increases which 
show here for other hatcheries? 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes; all listed on page 6. There are 18 hatcheries 
listed. You will find how the allocation is made in this other table. 

Mr. Jensen. The hatchery at Fairport and Guttenberg are warm- 
water hatcheries and at Manchester, cold water, for cold-water fish. 
Will you please tell us the difference? I presume there is a different 
kind of fish hatched in the cold-water fish hatchery and the warm-water 
fish hatchery. 

Mr. Tunison. That is right. It is easier for us to differentiate 
between the two. Warm-water hatcheries propagate bluegills, black 
bass, channel bass, pike; whereas your cold-water hatchery propagates 
salmon and trout. It is a different type fish culture. Cold-water fish 
require cold water continually. In the case of warm water, we fill 
the ponds and only add enough water to take care of seepage and 
evaporation. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 


DE SOTO-BERTRAND BEND BIRD REFUGE 


I note there is no request in here for the newly established bird 
refuge and recreation area at De Soto Bend on the Missouri River in 
Iowa. Will you explain why? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. The schedule on construction is such that our 
program will continue through this next fiscal year with the present 
funds. We have worked out a schedule with the Corps of Engineers. 
I think I have some figures here which give you the timetable. A 
total of $345,000 was appropriated for construction of dikes and con- 
trols; $17,000 has been obligated for engineering surveys and designs. 
This coming spring the contract will be let for the construction of 
the cutoff revetment which will be done by the Corps of Engineers, 
working with us; in the fall of 1959 contract work for shaping and 
directing the channel and the pilot plant. April 1960, completion of 
pilot plant; January 30, 1959, the contract will be let for the main 
dike and levees. 
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Those are the main features which should be completed before we 
go into any further construction work on this. 

Mr. Jensen. I see you also have $200,000 which was appropriated 
for fiscal 1958, in addition to the $345,000. You have a grand total 
of $545,000 available for expenditures at this time. 

Mr. Parker. $200,000 was used for the acquisition of the lands for 
the cutoff in part. In addition we have put in, roughly, as I recall, 
around $300,000, or better than $300,000, of duc k-stamp ‘funds for the 
acquisition of the tracts necessar y ’ for the cutoff. 

Mr. Jensen. Will you get the exact amount you have used in duck 
stamps? Will you make a brief statement of the whole matter ? 

Mr. Janzen. We will give you a progress report, both on construc- 
tion and land acquisition. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


BUREAU OF SporT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE, STATEMENT REGARDING 
DESoTO NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE, IOWA AND NEBRASKA 


LAND ACQUISITION PROGRAM 


On March 11, 1958, the Migratory Bird Conservation Commission approved 
purchase of an estimated 8,404 acres of land and water to comprise the DeSoto 
Bend National Wildlife Refuge. An estimated 3,618 acres are in Iowa and an 
estimated 4,786 acres are in Nebraska. 

Negotiations with nine owners have been completed, resulting in obligation of 
funds by purchase contracts for 2,841.40 acres, at a cost of $539,768. Three of 
these contracts permit the owners to use that portion of the property that will 
not be affected by the construction work during the 1959 crop year for agricul- 
tural purposes. Reservations for agricultural use for 1960 have been allowed 
on one tract. 

An additional 1,599.30 acres, involving the obligation of $129,562.75, will be 
handled during fiscal year 1959 by condemnation proceedings and declarations 
of taking due to title conditions and in order to permit the Corps of Engineers 
to proceed with the work. 

A purchase option has been obtained on the remaining land in Nebraska that 
will be isolated by the cutoff involving an estimated 1,644.73 acres, costing 
$250,000. Purchase contract will be executed early in fiscal year 1960. 

The remainder of the land in Iowa and Nebraska, involving an estimated 
2,318 acres, costing $502,856, will be acquired in fiscal year 1960. 

A summary of the acquisition program follows: 








| Total | Towa Nebraska 
| ———~-- —— a —|— —— 
| | | 
| Acres Cost Acres Cost | Acres Cost 
ee eee s ze a eae 
ss | 
Fiscal year 1959: | 
Under purchase contract 2, 841. 40 |$539, 768. 00 511. 48 | $80,000.00 | 2,329. 92 $459, 768 
Obligation through condemna- 
tion 1,599.30 | 129,562.75 | 1,340.30 | 105, 147.75 259. 00 24, 415 
Fiscal year 1960: Proposed for pur- | 
chase oe eee 3, 962.73 | 752,856.00 | 1,766.00 | 448, 506.00 | 2, 196.73 304, 350 
Total bb Si cmcnbican ...| &, 403. 43 1,422, 186.75 3, 617. 78 | 633, 653, 75 | 4, 785. 65 | 788, 533 
Financing 


I ne SSN a i $200, 000. 00 
Migratory bird conservation (Due k Stamp i ) ner oe ee eee 1, 222, 186. 75 





i a ae aa eal 1, 422, 186. 75 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The Corps of Engineers will construct the Missouri River cut-off from funds 
appropriated directly to it. In addition, the Corps of Engineers will construct 
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dikes and water control structures above and below the cut-off at an estimated 
cost of $345,000 and be reimbursed the costs from construction funds appropriated 
to the Bureau during fiscal year 1959. The construction schedule for this work 
follows: 

Spring 1959 : Contract awarded for construction of cut-off revetment. 

“all 1959: Contract awarded for shaping and directing the channel and 

pilot channel. 

April 1960: Completion of pilot cut. 

June 1960: Contract awarded for main dike embankment and levees. 

The estimate of cost of additional development work to complete the refuge, 
to be commenced following completion of construction of dikes and controls and 
upon appropriation of funds, involving the construction of headquarters facili- 
ties for administration of the area, access roads, fencing and public use facilities 
is $425,000. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


The refuge should be staffed for administration, commencing with fiscal year 
1961. The estimate of cost for a management staff, ordinary operating and main- 
tenance expenses and equipment for fiscal year 1961 is $66,215. For fiscal year 
1962 and subsequent years, it is $61,500. 

Mr. Jensen. Where will the money come from to purchase the other 
land that is needed for this refuge, some 8,000 acres ? 

Mr. JANzEN. We are planning to purchase that out of our duck 
stamp money. 

Mr. Jensen. All of it will the purchased out of the duck stamp 
money ¢ 

Mr. JANZEN. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. That is fine. 

I was quite interested in your opening statement where you said you 
needed more land for wild migratory birds. 

I had heard that statement made by every Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service for the past 17 years and that was one reason 
I was so interested in the establishment of the DeSoto Bend Wildlife 
and Recreation Area. Will you tell us what the value of that refuge 
will be when it is completed ? 

Mr. Janzen. It will be of particular value to migrating geese, 
Canada geese. There is now no refuge area in this part of the flyway, 
and as a result of levying along the rivers, much more of the bottom 
lands are going to be placed under cultivation in the future. As a re- 
sult of flood control along the Missouri, farming of bottom lands 
is a much better gamble, so that lands which until now have been 
available for migratory birds are no longer going to be available 
and this area will help fill that void in that particular section. 

Mr. Jensen. Because of the fact that we are harnessing the stream 
tomake it navigable, the stream will be arrested within the river stream 
proper and will not overflow to other sections of the country, leaving 
areas where you geese and duck would habitate ? 

Mr. Janzen. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. So from the standpoint of the conservation of wild- 
life, it will be a very valuable adjunct to your services? 

Mr. JANzEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I think that is all. I want to say again 
that I appreciate the interest that Mr. Janzen and the Fish and Wild- 
life Service have taken in the DeSoto Bend project, which is going to 
form a lake over half a mile wide and 814 miles long. It will be 
about the third largest body of still water in the State of Iowa. We 
landlubbers out there are going to enjoy it no end, not only from 
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the standpoint of a hunting and fishing refuge but as a place for you 
and your family to go. I am sure it will prove a popular resort and 
project. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS AND AUTHORIZING LEGISLATION 


Mr. Norreti. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenron. Mr. Chairman, over the years we have seen a lot of 
new faces here from this fish and wildlife organization. I understand 
that under the new organization, which was completed in 1959, this 
fiscal year, you have asked as far as the sports fisheries are concerned 
for management and investigation of resources, $20,238,450; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Janzen. No. I believe the figure would be $14,894,000, is it 
not, Mr. Corbin ? 

Mr. Corsrn. That is true, on the direct appropriation for manage- 
ment and investigations. 

Mr. JaANzEN. You are talking about the total program ? 

Mr. Fenton. Total. In addition to that direct appropriation you 
have permanent appropriations including grants to the States, ete., 
making a total direct obligation for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife of about $50 million. 

Mr. Janzen. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. In that connection I wonder whether or not—and I do 
not recall having seen it in recent years—you will insert in the record 
just where all this money comes from and under what laws it comes, 
Give us a little résumé of what those laws provide. 

Mr. JANZEN. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. I would appreciate that. In other words, bring us 
up to date on the laws that apply. 

Mr. JANzEN. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


BuREAU OF Sport FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Total obligational program, source of funds and principal authorizing legislation, 1960 
A. MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 


1. Management of fishery resources: 
(a) Source of funds: From annual definite appropriation ‘Management and investiga- 
I i a er a $4, 759, 700 
(6) Authorizing legislation: 
16 U.S.C. 744-751: General authority for propagation of food fishes, 
16 U.S.C. 755-757: Authorizes salmon-cultural stations, etc., in the Columbia 
River Basin. 
16 U.S.C. 851-856: Authorizes regulation of interstate transportation of black 
bass and other game fish. 
2. Extension and training: 
(a) Source of funds: From annual definite appropriation “Management and investiga- 
cameraman) 200 tO hil es cakecwadeee 169, 700 
(6) Authorizing legislation: 
16 U.S.C. 661: Authorizes assistance to and cooperation with Federal, State, 
other public and private agencies in the rearing and stocking of fishes and in 
providing public fishing areas. 
16 U.S.C. 742a(3): Declaration of policy to provide for resource management and 
an extension service. 
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Total obligational program, source of funds and principal authorizing legislation, 


1960—Continued 
A. MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES—continued 


3. Fishery research: 
(a) Source of funds: 
From annual definite appropriation ‘‘Management and investigations 


Ce REE os wcarncunschovdtencumenccnencsnsubagentsdeté esunmenambine ns 
From permanent indefinite appropriation ‘Federal aid in fish restora- 
S50 SNE Io cacccnqcnpecanncasaquagnonsausaneeepebasasanad 105, 000 


(b) Auonses legislation: 
= 8.0. 661: Authorizes surveys and investigations of wildlife of the public 
omain. 
16 U.S.C. 665: Authorizes studies of effects of sewage, waste, etc., on wildlife. 
16 U.S.C. 742a(3): Declaration of policy to provide research services, 
16 U.S.C. 742d-1: Authorizes studies of pesticides, herbicides, etc., uponffish and 
wildlife resources. 
16 U.S.C. 744: Authorizes investigations of food fishes. 
16 U.S.C. 756: Authorizes investigations of fishery resources of Columbia ‘River. 
16 U.8.C.777b: Authorizes use of reverted Federal aid funds for sportfish yoneanes 
program. 
16 U.S.C. 7m Authorizes research and experimentation on fish culture in flooded 
rice lands 
4, Administration of wildlife resources: 
(a2) Operation and maintenance of refuges: 
(1) Source of funds: 
From annual definite appropriation ‘“‘Management and in- 


OGRE OF ONIN ein oi occ ccccincnnepconewecenuauces $3, 068, 285 
From permanent indefinite appropriation “Management of 

OEIC EI TOE env cccccnsceccvesnececnectau ceeded 921, 400 
From permanent indefinite appropriation ‘‘Migratory bird 

CORON VR BOO n= csondacaccacvnnenngencatudethme 2, 231, 350 
From permanent indefinite appropriation ‘‘Expenses for 4 

EEE C00. 7 Or WEIN onek dnb des cee dccdnbcntedcawseee stevens 76, 000 


(2) Authorizing legislation: 

16 U.S.C. 671-674; 16 U.S.C. 683-686; 16 U.S.C. 690-691; 16 U.S.C. 721-731: 
Authorizes operation and maintenance of various game and bird 
preserves and refuges. 

16 a 8 .C. 695-695): Authorizes wildlife management areas in California. 

16 U.S.C, 696-696b: Authorizes conservation and management of Florida 
Ke y deer. 


16 U.S.C. 701: Authorizes preservation of game birds and other wild birds. 


16 U.S.C. 715k: Authorizes administration, maintenance of and develop- 
ment of migratory bird refuges. 

16 U.S.C. 715s: Authorizes deduction of expenses of sales from refuge 
revenues. 

16 U.S.C. 718d: Authorizes use of hunting stamp tax (duck stamp) 
receipts for administration, maintenance, and development of migra- 
tory bird refuges. 

61 Stat. 790: Authorizes operation of industrial facilities within Crab 
Orchard National Wildlife Refuge. 

64 Stat. 693-694: Permanent appropriation of 75 percent of net refuge 
revenues under 16 U.S.C. 715s for management of national wildlife 
refuges. 

72 Stat. 35: Authorizes management of Nene goose. 

(}) Management and enforcement: 
(1) Source of funds: 

From annual definite appropriation ‘Management and investi- 
gations of resources’ .... $705, 940 

From permanent indefinite “appropriation “Management of 
national wildlife refuges’’_ - 359, 000 

From permanent indefinite appropriation “M igratory bird con- 

SOS TERIOD GROTENG 6 cnc cntenwcccnccdcnnnnescowspatedisonabead 972, 850 


(2) Authorizing legislation: 

16 U.S.C. 661: Authorizes assistance to and cooperation with 
Federal, State, and other public agencies in protection of all 
species of wildlife and in controlling losses thereof. 

16 U.S.C. 668-668d: Authorizes protection of bald eagle. 

16 U.S.C. 703-711: Makes unlawful taking, killing, possessing, 
transportation, or importation of migratory birds; provides for 
issuing regulations; and authorizes arrests, search warrants, 
and punishments. 

16 U.S.C. 718d: Authorizes use of hunting stamp tax (duck 
td receipts for enforcement of Migratory Bird Treaty 

ct. 

18 U.S.C, 41-44: Provides penalties for hunting, etc., on refuges, 
importation of injurious animals and birds, transportation and 
importation in violation of laws, and failure to mark packages 
or con tainers. 

19 U.S.C. 1001, Par. 1518: Authorizes permits for importations 
of birds, ete. 

64 Stat. 603- 694: Permanent appropriations of 75 percent of net 
refuge revenues under 16 U.S.C, 715s available for enforcement 
0iMigratory Bird Treaty Act. 


$640, 500 


(6, 297, 035 


2, 037, 790 
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Total obligational program, source of funds and principal authorizing legislation, 


1960—Continued 
A. MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES—continued 
4. Administration of wildlife resources—Continued 


(c) Administration of Alaska game laws. 
(1) Source of funds: From annual definite appropri: ition “Management and 





I I ORR R ns bic dide Cede p oem ewae i as hte $535, 625 
(2) Authorizing legislation: 
48 U.S.C. 191-213: Alaska game law. Authorizes Alaska Game Com- 
mission, provides restrictions on taking of animals, birds, fish, etc., 
authorizes regulations, licenses, and law enforcement and appropria- 
tions therefor. 
48 U.S.C. 248-248b: Authorizes protection of walruses in the Territory 
of Alaska. 
5. Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents: 
(a) Source of funds: From annual definite sports ition ‘““Management and  ayeeee a- 
tions of resources”’ wat i ; xa : . 2,062,000 
(b) Authorizing legislation: 
7 U.S.C. 426; Authorizes eradication and control of predatory and other wild 
animals, investigations, and cooperation with other agencies. 
16 U.S.C, 667: Authorizes game management supply depots. 
6. Wildlife research: 
(a) Source of funds: 
From annual definite appropriation ‘“‘Management and investiga- 
tions of resources” $1, 170, 750 
From permanent indefinite appropriation ‘‘Federal aid in wildlife 
restoration”’ 148, 300 
From permanent indefinite appropriation ‘‘Migratory bird conser- 
vation account” ae aimee a 330, 150 
———— _ 1,649,20 
(b) Authorizing legislation: 
16 U.S.C. 581: Authorizes investigations of forest wildlife. 
16 U.S.C. 661: Authorizes surveys and investigations of wildlife of the public 
domain, 
16 U.S.C. 665: Authorizes studies of effects of sewage, waste, etc., on wildlife. 
16 U.S.C, 669b: Authorizes use of reverted ‘‘Federal aid in wildlife restoration” 
funds for investigations and publications relating to North American birds. 
16 U.S.C. 701: Authorizes collection and publication of useful information as to 
the propagation, uses, and preservation of game birds and other wild birds. 
16 U.S.C. 715k: Authorizes appropriations for investigations and publications 
relating to North American birds. 
16 U.S.C, 718d: Authorizes use of hunting stamp tax (duck stamp) receipts for 
investigations and publications relating to North American birds. | 
16 U.S.C. 742d-1: Authorizes studies of pesticides, herbicides, etc., upon fish I 
and wildlife resources, 
72 Stat. 35: Authorizes research program on Nene goose. 
7.”Soil’and moisture conservation: 
(a) Source of funds: From annual definite appropriation ‘‘ Management and investiga- 
tions of resources’’_- ae : 206, 900 
(6) Authorizing legislation: 16 U.S.C. 590a: Authorizes soil and moisture conservation 
operations on lands of the Nation, 
8.§River basin studies: 
(a) Source of funds: 
From annual definite appropriation ‘‘ Management and investiga- 
tions of resources’ _ $1, 679, 600 
From permanent inde ‘finite iccebicigeen “Migratory bird con- 
servation account” ies chan Sess Resi sin peice ea incl ekce iss ns SR 200, 400 
———_—_——__ 1,880, 
(5) Authorizing legislation: 
16 U.S.C. 662: Authorizes reports of wildlife benefits and losses and enhancement 
through improvement measures in connection with impounding, diverting, or 
controlling of waters. 
16 U.S.C. 718d: Authorizes use of hunting stamp tax (duck stamp) receipts for 
ex: umination of suitable migratory bird reservation areas. 
16 U.S.C. 1008: Authorizes fish and wildlife surveys and investigations in con- i 
nection with watershed protection and flood prevention projects. 
43 U.S.C, 422h: Subjects small reclamation projects to requirements of Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act. 
43 U.S.C. 620g: Authorizes investigations of fish and wildlife in connection with the I 
Color: ido River storage project. i 
Total, management and investigations of resources. ...-... sUsieiesakanmanenes 20, 238, 450 | 


——_——s 


———— 
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ation Total obligational program, source of funds and principal authorizing legislation, 
: 1960—Continued 


B. CONSTRUCTION 
1. Fish facilities. 
(a) Source of funds: From annual definite appropriation ‘“‘ Construction” _...........-.. $550, 650 
(b) Authorizing legislation: 
i6 U.S.C. 666: Authorizes appropriations for construction of facilities, buildings, 
$535, 625 — = improvements on areas acquired under Fish and Wildlife Coordina- 
ion Act. 
16 U.S.C. 760-760-8: Authorizes establishment of various fish hatcheries. 
16 U.S.C, 921: Authorizes surveys for additional fish hatcheries in Great Lakes 
area. 
2, Wildlife facilities: 
(6) Other construction: 
(1) Source of funds: From annual definite appropriation ‘‘Construction’’_...... 1, 554, 350 
(2) Authorizing legislation: 
16 U.S.C. 666: Authorizes appropriations for construction of facilities, 
062, 000 buildings, and other improvements on areas acquired under Fish and 
, Wildlife Coordination Act. 
16 U.S.C. 696-696b: Authorizes acquisition of land for National Key 
Deer Refuge. 
16 U.S.C. 715k: Authorizes appropriations for construction of dams, etc., 
buiidings and other improvements at migratory game bird refuges. 
48 U.S.C. 204a: Authorizes appropriations for construction of structures 
for administration of Alaska game law. 
70 Stat. 668: Authorizes construction of perimeter road, etc., at Okefe- 
nokee National Wildlife Refuge. 
72 Stat. 561-562: Authorizes acquisition of land for display pasture at 
National Bison Range. 
(c) Land acquisition: 
649, 200 (1) Source of funds: From permanent indefinite appropriation Migratory Bird 
: COE CUNNEL DOOUNU so. 52 noha cae cadevckugensntoewdnon <enganes aceon .. 2,479,150 
(2) Authorizing legislation: 16 U.S.C. 718d: Authorizes use of duck-stamp re- 
ceipts for acquisition of lands for migratory bird refuges. 


"POtAl CODMOOONE boas cide cna dasa snndevanane necgs adie dbecth de ieee 4, 584, 150 





C. GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 





1) SOTERA PEOED : oe Fo cae hahaa ate nasasadeeanetebencnsnnkaahs $344, 400 
2. Regional office expense... ...........-.-.....--.- Ushécetbaechestbueuadeiabavemsas 880, 700 
OUR < conoaw 5 dal ie teed vaakk bua dddawtdan adn aucanee cs dadcaateiewden 1, 225, 100 
| (a) Source of funds: 
| From annual definite appropriation ‘‘General administrative ex- 
OIE, on: cate cntnardedeadeweahake ial aoihle ciaiinaite mec toe a anieaiitlad 631, 200 
From permanent indefinite appropriation ‘‘ Federal aid in fish restor- 
EINE BEE COON ii ann ica ius dhe ve wep ened aa 44, 300 
From permanent indefinite appropriation ‘‘ Federal aid in wildlife 
206, 900 ST” so ordain dado be ihe eee a Gane i ti rdckee ahi eran 119, 900 
: | From permanent indefinite appropriation ‘‘ Management of national 
Wiens SORE so ab ca dasenasasecocen ies eat hss etek three 119, 600 
From permanent indefinite appropriation ‘‘ Migratory bird conser- 
VERIO CONUS ve nccaccwsndactenacedinevainccebeabunsuvsenveesases 310, 100 
— 1, 225, 100 
(b) Authorizing legislation: 
16 U.S.C. 669c: Makes appropriations for Federal aid in wildlife 
880, 000 restoration available for administrative expenses. 
nae 64 Stat. 693-694: Permanent appropriations of 75 percent of net refuge 
revenues under 16 U.S.C. 715s available for administrative expenses. 
16 U.S.C, 718: Makes duck-stamp receipts available for administra- 
tive expenses. 
16 U.S.C. 742j: Authorizes appropriations for the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 
16 U.S.C. 777c: Makes appropriations for Federal aid in fish restora- 
; tion and management available for administrative expenses. 
: 
f D. GRANTS TO STATES AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS UNDER PERMANENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
Source of funds: 
{ From permanent indefinite appropriation ‘‘ Federal aid in fish restoration 
238, 450 | RIAD IRN iano scrn cada eadedencn sdk idee nennn wee ----- $5,316,000 
cle 2 From permanent indefinite appropriation ‘‘ Federal aid in wildlife restora- 
NN cs nbc cna cbse mccain ibs ecru eared see ahaa etc a hiae dads faite ead ila teal Se 18, 805, 000 
From permanent indefinite appropriation “‘ Payment to Alaska’’....-.--.-- 100, 000 
From permanent indefinite appropriation ‘‘Payments to counties from 
| receipts under Migratory Bird Conservation Act’’__.......-----------.-- 465, 000 siiteatele 


2. Authorizing legislation: 

16 U.S.C. 669b-669¢e: Appropriates amounts equal to revenues from tax on firearms, 
Shells, and cartridges for administration of the act and apportionment to States for 
wildlife restoration projects. 

16 U.S.C. 715s: Provides for payments to counties of 25 percent of net proceeds from sales 
of refuge products, ete., for public schools and roads. 

16 U.S.C. 777b-777c: Appropriates amounts equal to revenue from tax on fishing rods, 
creels, etc., for administration of act and apportionment to States for fish restoration 
and management projects. 

48 U.S.C. 199k: Provides for payment to Alaska of 50 percent of revenues from licenses, 
permits, forfeitures, etc., under Alaska game law for schools. 

Total direct obligations, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife... ._..............-. 50,733,700 
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Mr. Fenron. Are you providing for any new hatcheries ? 

Mr. Janzen. I don’t think there are any new starts. 

Mr. Tunison. There are no new starts, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Is this law that you call a black bass law a misnomer 
or does it just refer to bass ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Originally it included only black bass. Now it has 
been amended to include all fish. 
Mr. Fenton. So I understood, but you still label it the black bass 

aw ? 
Mr. Tunison. That is correct. 


MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 


PESTICIDES-WILDLIFE RELATIONSHIPS 


Mr. Fenton. In your experimentation, do you find any particular 
effects of chemicals on fish ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Are you thinking now of pesticides ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Tuntson. DDT is very poisonous. There are others. Many of 
the new products we are learning to our sorrow are toxic to fisheries. 
That is one of the reasons we have in this request for $17,000 to carry 
on that work. 

Mr. Fenton. Just how deleterious it is? How much destruction has 
it done? 

Mr. Tuntson. It can be total. Actually, there was an extremely 
heavy loss in the Yellowstone River and in some ways initiated the 
action of Congress in that legislation. 

Mr. Fenton. What was the source of the chemicals ? 

Mr. Tuntson. It was used on the forest area out there. They use 
various chemicals for gypsy moth and other injurious insects in for- 
ests by spraying and when it is properly carried out there is little 
harm to the fisheries. Under other conditions and by using stronger 
amounts than recommended the fisheries, of course, have suffered. 

Mr. Fenton. Poison is washed into the waters ? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is right, by rains and drainage into the streams 
and the same also affects wildlife. That is one of the basic reasons for 
the increase that we are asking this year on these pesticide-wildlife- 
fish relationships. 

Mr. Fenton. I suppose you are doing that in cooperation with the 
Forest Service and the Agriculture people ? 

Mr. Tunison. Absolutely. No ae you have read much of the 
troubles we had in the Southeast last year. Perhaps Mr. Janzen would 
like to mention something on that. 

Mr. Janzen. You would be interested in some figures I have here. 
In our studies to date we have found that dosage rates for DDT in 
excess of a quarter pound per acre may do damage; that 2 pounds will 
kill birds; 5 pounds will cause heavy mortality to animals. That 1s 
DDT. The reason we have been so concerned about dieldrin is that 
it is about 20 times as potent as DDT. They were using it at about 2 
pounds per acre, which would mean equivalent of 40 pounds of DDT, 
when 5 pounds of DDT can cause heavy mortality to mammals. 

One of the reasons we are concerned is not only because of the direct 
effects on wildlife, such as mortality on birds and mammals in the 
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field, but in the laboratory work we find that slight amounts of DDT, 
not enough to affect an adult bird, have affected RPE capacity 
in the young and if the young get any more DDT they will not re- 
produce at all. DDT is the chemical we know most about. There are 
now over 200 chemicals in use about which we know nothing as far as 
their effect on fish and wildlife is concerned, except many are much 
more potent. : 

Mr. Fenton. How much money are you asking for that kind of 
research $ 

Mr. Janzen. Congress passed an authorization this year setting a 
limitation of, I think, $280,000 for pesticide research. We have in our 
budget this total amount. That is for both Bureaus. This limitation 
applies to both the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and the Bureau of 
Sports and Wildlife. I think for our Bureau it is $247,000. 

Mr. Fenton. How much would the other be? 

Mr. JANZEN. $33,000. 

Mr. Tunison. For the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

Mr. Fenton. That is very important if they are going to survive. 

Mr. JanzeN. The unfortunate part about all this is that you can set 
up rules and regulations for applying chemicals to safeguard domestic 
stock. You can take them out of the pastures where you apply 
chemicals, but there is no way of taking the wildlife out of the 
same fields. That is our problem. First of all, you have to find out 
how much damage may be done, and, secondly, how we can alleviate 
that damage because we realize that chemicals, pesticides, and so forth, 
are very important in increasing the production of agricultural crops 
and unquestionably are here to stay. The question we have to ascer- 
tain is how can we live with them ? 

Mr. Fenton. Is one section of the country more affected than others? 

Mr. JANzEN. No. It is all over the Nation now. Probably close to 
a billion pounds of materials were used last year for pesticides, herbi- 
cides, and so forth, for the control of insects, plant life, animals, and 
so forth, all over the United States. What has brought it to a head 
was that certain types of application, mainly aerial application, broad- 
ened useage of these chemicals to where it is now applied to areas where 
fish and wildlife are seriously affected. The fire ant-control program 
in the South probably is the focal point now for the problem but we 
have grasshopper programs in the West over a big area; we have 
forest insect al programs in the Northeast and in the Northwest. 
We are trying to control the Dutch elm diseases through the control of 
the insect which spreads it through the Middle West and spraying 
these trees resulted in a heavy mortality of songbirds. It is a problem 
everywhere now because chemicals are used everywhere. 

Mr. Fenton. How serious is it in Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Janzen. I don’t know that. 

_ Mr. Fenton. The reason I asked that, we have more deer than ever 
in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Parker. I think probably the problem in Pennsylvania has 
been chiefly the use of Endrin in the control of rodents in the orchards 
where the poison has been washed down to streams; in the fall and 
earlier part of the year they had some substantial fish losses in some 
the streams there. The Endrin from the orchards washed into the 
streams. 
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Mr. Fenton. Is that up in the Susquehanna ? 

Mr. Parker. Up in Williamsport, I believe. Also the forest insect 
spraying has been chiefly in the Allegheny National Forest but nor- 
mally the first animals that show signs of effects would be the fish 
and then secondly some of the birds ahead of deer. 

Mr. Fenton. I have heard of the condition you just described up 
on the Susquehanna River, at Williamsport, as far as fish are con- 
cerned. There are more deer at least in Pennsylvania now than we 
have had in the history of the State. 

Mr. Parker. The Pennsylvania Fish and Game Commission is do- 
ing a good job. There is no doubt about that. 





FISH HATCHERIES 


Mr. Fenton. What is the status of the Lamar Fishery ? 

Mr. Tuntson. We are asking that operating funds be increased to 
$10,000. That is listed on page 6. 

Mr. Fenton. That ‘est me to another question. How many of 
these hatcheries do we have in the United States? 

Mr. Tuntson. We are operating now 91 hatcheries, sir, and there 
are 4 under construction and then there are 6 that are financed with 
another appropriation. Six of them are financed by transfer money 
from the Corps of Engineers on the Columbia River. It makes a 
total of 101 in sight, 91 actually being operated today with this ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. Fenton. On page 7 of your justification you also lists hatch- 
eries by States. That accounts for salaries and operations, does it not? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. I wonder if we could have a list inserted in the record 
of all those hatcheries, particularly similar to what you have on page 
6, showing their production at all those hatcheries ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Rubdaclion and potential production ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes, sir. Wecan do that. 

Mr. Fenton. And the funds for 1959 and 1960. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Fenton. Estimated production 1 in pounds: In the case of Lamar 
that means 78,000 pounds of fish ¢ 

Mr. Tunison. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. All types of fish ? 

Mr. Tunison. All types. It is predominantly trout, as you know, 


FISHING ON SUSQUEHANNA RIVER 


Mr. Fenton. There has been some talk about trying to restore fish- 
ing on the es inna River, particularly shad fishing. I do not 
know how far the Bureau has gone into that but I know that there 
has been an agreement between private industries up there relating to 
fish ladders. 

Mr. Tunison. That is Conowingo Dam. 

Mr. Fenron. Yes. I wish I could be brought up to date as far as 
our fish and wildlife people are concerned on what has been done 
recently in cooperation with the fish people in Pennsylvania and what 
we may expect to remedy that situation. It may cause some litigation, 
I understand. 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenvron. It may require some Pennsylvania State laws to be 
enacted. I would like a frank analysis from your Department on that 
situation. 

Mr. Tunison. I will be glad to supply that. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


BUREAU OF Sport FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE STATEMENT ON FISH PASSAGE 
PROBLEMS AT DAMS ON THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER, MD. AND Pa. 


There has been considerable public interest in the possibility of restoring fish 
runs to the upper Susquehanna River by constructing fish passage facilities at 
several dams in this river. These runs are now blocked by the Conowingo Dam 
which is lowermost of these dams. 

The matter of possible fish passage has been discussed recently by Assistant 
Secretary Leffler and Service representatives with Congressman Ivor D. Fenton, 
and others. From these discussions, it was agreed that the Department of the 
Interior will recommend to the Federal Power Commission the construction of 
fishways when and if detailed biological and engineering data are developed that 
show that such fishways would be biologically feasible and reasonable from an 
economie standpoint. Certain biological aspects of the fish passage problem are 
currently receiving attention under studies being financed by the licensee of the 
Conowingo project. Bureau representatives have held meetings with personnel 
of the Pennsylvania Fish Commission to consider the various aspects of the 
problem including additional studies which would be required to give an adequate 
basis for reaching conclusions as to possible solutions to restoring fish runs. 

The Bureau has not as yet crystallized its views as to the overall studies which 
might be required, pending the results of views and comments from its field 
representatives. 


Mr. Fenton. I think that is all. Thank you. 
Mr. Norreti. The gentleman from Wyoming, Mr. Thomson. 


REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Tromson. Mr. Chairman, this Bureau has recently been re 
organized and for my own information, Mr. Janzen, were you in the 
old Fish and Wildlife Service ? 

Mr. Janzen. Yes. I was Regional Director at Minneapolis for the 
last 10 years before I came to W: ashington. 
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Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Tunison ? 

Mr. Tunison. I was in the Branch of Fish Hatcheries here in 
Washington. 

Mr. Tuomson. And Mr. Parker? 

Mr. Parker. I was with the Branch of Federal Aid. 

Mr. Tuomson. I understood that reorganization was designed to do 
a better job in both fields of sports fisheries and wildlife and commer- 
cial fishing. I notice as I look at the appropriation that you have 
an increase this year over last of almost $2 million in your budget. 
When we look at it this time it is rather a large amount in the sense 
that we are faced with budgetary problems. That is over a 17-percent 
increase. I just wonder, ‘and IT am going to get into some of the 
reasons why I do not think that alone reflects the true condition, but 
I wonder how many new and additional employees that will add to 
your Bureau, if that subject has not already hen covered. 
" Mr. Tuntson. We have been asked to submit a report on that. 

Mr. Janzen. I believe you will find a considerable part of that in- 
crease isa result of a change in financing. 


MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 
FINANCING RIVER BASIN STUDIES 


Mr. Tuomson. That is the thing I wanted to get to, this change of 
financing, because I noticed over 25 percent of the increase is to take 
up river basin studies that were formerly financed from other Fed- 
eral agencies, a total of $640,900. This is something that has been 
confusing to me throughout the course of these hearings. Does this 
mean you will get no ‘other funds from the C orps of Engineers or 
from Reclamation or from Soil Conservation Service? Is this going 
to be the lump sum of the amount that is available to you? 

Mr. Janzen. That is correct, with one or two exceptions. In the 
Missouri Basin our river basin planning work is all tied up with the 
river basin development work of other interior agencies. I think the 
Congress has always appropriated one sum for the Missouri River 
Basin and our river basin work in that basin will come out of that. 

Mr. Tomson. That is exactly what bothers me. What other 
basins are there? 

Mr. Janzen. As I understand it this will cover it completely. The 
van place where we might have to ask an agency for money would 
be if the Congress would add to the P ublie Works budget, so that 
would present a problem we couldn't consider when we m: ade up our 
budget. 

Mr. Triomson. The National Park Service is up here and they have 
a lot of money in their budget for national planning for recreational 
facilities, which seems to overl: ap with this. My experience with the 
Bureau of Reclamation is that they have a staff of fish and wildlife 
experts and they are always interested in getting part of their costs 
allocated over to the recreational aspect, nonreimbursable, and the 
Corps of Engineers likewise have the same. I wonder how much 
duplication is going on here at. the taxpayers’ expense. Could you 
speculate upon this and see if in your opinion there are areas where 
we might save money by avoiding duplication and make a more sub- 
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stantial budget available to you, which I understand from some of 
the previous questions you think would be indicated. 

. JANZEN. I have been working with the river basins work since 
its inception from the field viewpoint and our work is confined entirely 
to analysis of the effect of the work on fish and wildlife and how the 
adverse effects can be mitigated. Now under the new Coordination 
Act amendments we are also authorized to make recommendations 
which would result in the project possibly increasing fish and wildlife 
recreational potential over what it already had, but our present budget 
still is based on the original act. 

Mr. Tuomson. I am glad to go back. 

Mr. JANzEN. I am not sure if I understand how you feel it would 
overlap with the National Park, for example, but ours is confined en- 
tirely to what will be the effects on fish and wildlife. 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not happen to have their justification before 
me but there is some $900,000 they had lumped off in nationwide 
studies and one element of that was recreation. It would run about 
$300,000. 

I was very much interested in the reorganization from a little dif- 
ferent standpoint. I just did not read into the act passed last year 
this big change that apparently is coming up now. My understanding 
was that this work had gone on before as to determining the benefits 
to fish and wildlife from our projects as to the Engineers, Reclama- 
tion, and the Soil Conservation Service and that those had been figured 
in the benefit-cost ratios. My recollection is that the intent was to 
spell out that it would come out of national funds, particularly in 
the case of Reclamation, where we have reimbursable funds and not 
be a burden upon the farmers that were expected to pay for the cost 
of those structures; and that this was more spelling such out than it 
was putting any additional burden upon anyone. 

I just wonder, are you going to have the same amount of funds 
available to poy as you have had over the past years? When you 
lump all these sums together, forgetting the source, can you maintain 
your program ¢ 

Mr. JAnzEN. We anticipate what we have in here will carry our 
program forward at the past level. 

Mr. THomson. You get a lot of cooperation from the States with 
regard to that I believe too, do you now / 

Mr. JANzEN. Yes. The States under the act can submit their sepa- 
rate recommendation. They often do. Often, however, they do pool 
their resources which, of course, makes it more efficient. We are 
gambling a little bit that they will pool their resources. We must 
get much of our information from the States. 

Mr. Tuomson. As I sat on the authorization committee, witnesses 
would come up when they justified new projects, tell us how many more 
pounds of fish they would get out of it, how many more ducks they 
would get and so some place we are getting the benefits computed as 
well as the harm that might be done. I was under the impression it 
was coming from your agency, that you were the agency that was 
responsible for furnishing that information as the basis for the testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Janzen. Yes. Those reports indicate both damage and en- 
hancement. It may be that they will balance off so there will be no 
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enhancement in the overall project. Then again it may not be, but the 
Corps of Engineers, for example, I think has felt that they did not 
have authority, for example, to buy land on a reservoir for recrea- 
tional purposes to provide access for fishermen to get on a lake. 

Mr. Tomson. We wanted to spell that out in the Coordination Act. 
If by addition of a little land, by the changeover of facilities, that 
might be a little more expensive, we could get greater benefits to fish 
and wildlife, it should be done and have the cost properly allocated. 
That was my understanding of the purpose of the Coordination Act. 

Mr. JANZEN. Yes. 

As I say, this is a matter of concern, although I understand how it 
would be if this budget were to go up, and demand were to become 
greater. 


SPEARFISH, 8. DAK., HATCHERY 


Spearfish, S. Dak., is one of your very earliest hatcheries; is it not? 

Mr. Tunison. Yes; it is one of the oldest. 

Mr. Tuomson. I was very familiar with that in my childhood. Is 
it not true that as you go from the old hatcheries to modern facilities, 
with modern techniques, you will be able to accomplish a great deal 
more without necessarily having a great increase In number of em- 
ployees? Is that not right? 

Mr. Tunison. We have a new fish hatchery at McNenney about 7 
miles from Spearfish. Spearfish is primarily a holding area. We do 
not really operate it as a hatchery by itself. It is part of McNenney 
hatchery. 


MANAGEMENT OF FisHEery RESOURCES 


OPERATION OF FISH HATCHERIES 


Mr. Tuomson. In connection with your activities in management of 
fishery resources, as I have analyzed your justifications over the week- 
end, a lot of it has to do with plain operation of fish hatcheries. 

Mr. Tunison. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomson. How much, if any, funds involved in there is for 
research along the lines Mr. Jensen ie questioned you on for greater 
return on fish ? 

Mr. Tunison. That is carried primarily in the “Extension and 
training,” which follows the hatchery item, page 15. 

Mr. THomson. On this “Management of fishery resources,” what 
does that include besides operation of hatcheries? Also the Black 
Bass Act enforcement. 


EXTENSION AND TRAINING 


Mr. Tunison. The management biologists before reorganization of 
the two bureaus, were part of the Hatchery Branch and worked very 
closely with our hatcheries to make sure the best use would be made 
of the fish. 

They also studied military areas, veterans hospitals, Indian reser- 
vations, refuges, to survey the areas, determine if better fishing could 
be made by one way or another, not just confined to stocking. 
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Mr. Tuomson. On these so-called public lands, including the In. 
dian reservations and military installations, how much in the way of 
funds are in here for research as far as they are concerned ? 

Mr, Tunison. On the management biologists would be the item of 
$152,700. In addition to that, ‘there is a small amount in the research 
project. It is broken down on page 18 and would be not all but part of 
that $93,000. The research people are expected to develop new tech- 
niques that the management biologists can use in carrying out their | 
work. 

Mr. Tuomson. Particularly with the advancement of the Indian | 
tribes, as I have observed as a member of that legislative subcommit- 
tee, I think the Indians are becoming very much more aware of the 
value of their resources on these reservations. 

Do you think they have an adequate amount to carry on this pro- 
gram ¢ 

Mr. Tuntson. No, sir; they do not. It is embarrassing. You 
have several good ones in the State of Wyoming and you have heard 
of Fort Apac che in Arizona. Fort Apache has been very outstanding 
in this work. 

We are giving what help our few people can give, but it is the area 
about which I spoke with Congressman Jensen. Those are the ones 
i had reference to. 

Mr. TrHomson. You estimate that would require an addition of 
$400,000 ? 

Mr. Tuntson. $425,000 approximately for the branch as a whole, 
which would include greater attention to how these fish are dis- 
tributed, to what use they are put, contracts with military, Indians, 
refuges, extension work. 

Mr. Tomson. What does your Extension Service involve? Does 
it involve cooperation with the States or what do you mean by Ex- 
tension Service ? 

Mr. Tunison. Numerous letters are written in asking: How do you 
improve farm ponds, or something of that nature? ‘At the moment 
we do not have adequate information to send back to them. 

In addition, there are a number of demonstrations carried on each 
year, particularly with farm pond groups, SCS, many times 50 to 
100 people will be there and the demonstration will be made on a 
farm pond on good and improper methods of management. 

Mr. THomson. You say you do not have an additional program to 
take care of that ? 

Mr. Tuntson. We do not at this time, sir. 

Mr. Tromson. You have $169,700 requested for that program. 
What would be required to make it a program that would take care 
of the situation ? 

Mr. Tuntson. The minimum amount would be $425,000. 

Mr. Tomson. It is all wrapped up in that figure? 

Mr. Tuntson. It is all wrapped up in that same question which 
Congressman Jensen asked. 
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SALMON PROPAGATION 


Mr. TuHomson. I noticed in connection with your research that 
$261,000 is earmarked for salmon propagation, which is better than 
50 percent or about 50 percent of your entire budget for research. 

It is my good fortune to have been in the military service and able 
to spend considerable time in the salmon area. Salmon falls in the 
line of commercial fish to a great extent. 

Mr. Tunison. There are some who would question that. It is both 
sport and commercial. 

Mr. Tuomson. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Tunison. The reason that is high is it is at the direction of 
Congress. I think it was 2 years ago. Prior to that time our re- 
search in salmon diseases was financed by transfer from the Corps of 
Engineers. Congress thought it was more proper that the Depart- 
ment request those funds in its regular appropriation. 

At the time we did request $125,000, if I remember the figure cor- 
rectly, and that does account for that rather sizable amount. 

Mr. Tromson. Is there any indication of how long this program 
might have to go on at that level before you have the information you 
require ? 

Mr. Tuntson. I would hate to guess on that. Thankfully, we still 
have Johns Hopkins. As long as we have diseases, we need research. 
For that reason I beg off giving data on that. We are making 
progress. 

Mr. Tuomson. Before I forget it, I want to congratulate you on 
the more realistic cost of houses reflected in your budget than in some 
others we have seen. 

Mr. Tuntson. Thank you, sir. 


FEEDING OF ELK 


Mr. Tuomson. I notice substantial funds for feeding on the National 
Elk Refuge. I think that program was started in 1914. Do you 
find there can be successful feeding of elk ? 

Mr. Tunison. Mr. Parker can answer that better than I. 

Mr. Parker. In most years they have done a fair job of it. Asa 
matter of fact, I guess there are some years they cleaned up all the 
hay that was available. 

Mr. Tuomson. That has been my observation for a lesser period of 
time than from 1914. I was astounded last week to hear an individual 
claim that you could not have a successful program of elk feeding. 
I think it has been very successful. 

Mr. Parker. I think that is the only reason we have elk in the 
country. Either they are feeding off the farmer’s haystacks or on our 
refuges. 

Mr. Tuomson. The majority of elk were originally plains animals 
and were driven into the higher altitudes by pressure of man. 

Mr. Parker. Coming down in the wintertime into the valleys. 

Mr. Toomson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norretit. The committee will now adjourn until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 
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Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this afternoon the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Mr. McKernan, do you have a statement ! 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may read it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McKernan. If it pleases you, I will just submit it and comment. 
Mr. Kirwan. That is fine. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DoNALp L. MCKERNAN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL 
FISHERIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a privilege to have this 
opportunity to appear before you and discuss our budget for the fiscal year 
1960. The commercial fisheries resources harvested by our industry extend from 
Hawaii in the mid-Pacific and the Bering Sea of Alaska, south along the Pacific 
coast to northern South America, throughout the coastal areas of the Gulf of 
Mexico and on up our Atlantic coastline to the Grand Banks off Newfoundland. 
But these are not the full extent of these great aquatic resources. 

We annually harvest over 80 million pounds of commercial fisheries products 
from the Great Lakes region and over 90 million pounds of valuable food fish 
come from the Mississippi River and its tributaries. In fact, the great future 
commercial fisheries markets of our country are in this inland area. Also, recent 
rapid expansion of commercial fisheries culture in the States bordering the 
Mississippi promise to make this area an increasingly important one to the 
commercial fisheries of our country. 

The great commercial fisheries of our country yield almost 5 billion pounds 
of products each year, and support a commercial fisheries industry with a capital- 
ized investment value of about $12 billion. More than 540,000 people are em- 
ployed in commercial fishing and closely allied industries, with over 84,000 
fishing craft used to harvest the resources. Fisheries products are packed, 
canned, and otherwise processed and prepared for market in more than 4,300 
shore establishments along the waterways and shorelines of our country. 

During this past year we have concentrated our efforts at realining the program 
of our Bureau toward the objectives spelled out quite clearly in the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, that is to say we are attempting to provide for the full use 
of the fisheries resources consistent with the best interests of our people and 
helping to stimulate the development of a strong, prosperous, and thriving com- 
mercial fishing industry and commercial fishery. 

We have not in the past year, nor do we expect in the coming year to completely 
solve the major problems facing the fishing industry. In fact, as some difficulties 
in the industry disappear with the accumulation of new knowledge and change in 
the conditions of our economy and in the stocks of fish being harvested, new and 
even more complex problems arise. These problems are many and varied in 
nature. They vary from problems of a short supply of the resource to economic 
problems of marketing the products in the face of a highly competitive and a 
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widely diversified industry with markets hundreds of miles away from the source 
of the harvest. 

We have been aided in recent years by the act of July 1, 1954 (Public Law 466, 
83d Cong.), commonly known as the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act, and the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 (Public Law 1024, 84th Cong.), both of which clearly 
recognized the complexity of the problems facing this important segment of our 
economy. Funds available by the Saltonstall-Kennedy Aet, and under the recent 
fisheries loan fund authorized by the Fish and Wildlife Act, have made it possible 
for the Bureau to be of greater aid to the industry especially in times of 
emergency. 

The need for additional capital for the fisheries loan fund will be discussed 
when that item is reached in our hearing. Funds available under the Saltonstall- 
Kennedy Act have been utilized to meet the most pressing problems of the indus- 
try and, indeed, have brought about the solution to many critical problems. 
Programs started under the Saltonstall-Kennedy funds have proven to be of con- 
tinuing value. Now, we see the need for freeing Saltonstall-Kennedy funds for 
greater use on emergency or short-term programs. 

There have been many significant accomplishments during this past year. 
I shall not attempt to enumerate them in detail, but rather to indicate to you the 
importance of these efforts and the successes being achieved in various parts of 
the country both with respect to problems affecting the harvest of the resource 
and those affecting the final quality, distribution, and sale of the product. 

In New England and along the Atlantic coast our biological research contrib- 
uted to a major degree to better management of the fishery resources and ulti- 
mately a greater profit to the fishing industry. Valuable predictions on the 
abundance of haddock for the next 2 years will allow the industry to accom- 
modate itself to the natural fluctuations in supply. Studies on herring in the Bay 
of Fundy have made possible the identification of the several discrete herring 
populations. Also, the importance of Passamaquoddy Bay in the environment of 
the Atlantic herring has been assessed and will help in the planning and economic 
evaluation of the longstanding Passamaquoddy power project. 

We have made substantial progress in oyster studies and have cooperated 
with State authorities in Long Island Sound during a serious and damaging 
starfish invasion and in Delaware Bay where a devastating loss of oysters 
occurred this past year. Our biological research studies on menhaden, shrimp, 
tuna, salmon, and Great Lakes fish have materially contributed to a more 
thorough understanding of the acquatic food resources. These findings will 
contribute to the stability and welfare of the fisheries dependent upon them. 

Major advances have been made during the past year through our technologi- 
cal research. We have concentrated on research dealing with the quality of the 
fish both as it is landed at the dock and as it is processed in the plants. 
We have found what may be a rapid test of the nutritive quality of fish meal; 
this will be of material value to poultry and stock growers who use large quanti- 
ties of high potein fish meal as a food supplement. We have in operation a 
fishery inspection and certification service for fishery products. At present we 
have three fisheries quality standards in effect (frozen fried fish sticks, frozen 
raw breaded shrimp, and frozen fish blocks). On March 1 standards on had- 
dock fillets and halibut steaks become effective. Five more products are under 
study. These standards will insure the American consumer the standard, uni- 
form high quality fisheries product he deserves. 

Important advances have been made in discovering more uses for fish oil, 
for example, in ore flotation processes and leather tanning. Advances were made 
in demonstrating the unique value of fishery products in special health diets, 
é.g., low sodium, low fat, high protein, etc. 

We have made rapid strides at our fishery hydraulics laboratory on the 
Columbia River to find less expensive and more efficient fishways for use at 
future dams. A smaller, less costly fishway is being installed in one of the 
dams under construction on the Snake River. 

There are many other concrete examples of progress made during the past 
year in various phases of our activities which should contribute to a better 
utilization of our aquatic resources and a strong and prosperous commercial 
fishing industry. 

The estimates for the annual definite appropriations total $11,171,200 com- 
pared to $7,168,900 in the current fiseal year, adjusted to include Pay Act costs 
and comparative transfers. The estimates include $7,601,000 for “Management 
and investigations of resources,” $245,000 for “Construction,” $325,200 for 
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“General administrative expenses,” and $3 million for additional capital for the 
“Fisheries Loan Fund.” 


_ The estimate for “Management and investigations of resources” reflects the 
initiation of a vessel mortgage insurance program and a modest amount for 
insecticide studies under Public Law 85-582. It also provides for studies aimed 
at expanding the fisheries of Lake Michigan and Lake Huron and financing for 
shellfish pathology research, and for financing of additional marketing and 
technological work with annual definite funds in order to free funds available 
under the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act for use on emergency or short-term programs, 
as I mentioned earlier. 

I shall discuss the estimates in detail as the various items are reached in the 
course of the hearing. 

Mr. McKernan. We are here to discuss with you the budget of the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, and we would like to mention that 
commercial fishing is a major industry in the United States. It con- 
tributes about 5 billion pounds of new products to the country, and 
the value of these particular fisheries is well over $1 billion a year at 
retail level. 

There are about 2 million of our citizens dependent to some degree 
on our commercial fisheries. In addition to our own production of 
fish, we import into the United States the processed equivalent of 214 
billion pounds of fish each year. We are the second greatest fish- 
producing country in the world, with Japan surpassing us by quite a 
ways, I might mention, but nevertheless we are second to Japan in 
production of world fisheries and have consistently produced about 
10 percent. of the total world production of fisheries in recent years. 

During the past year we have concentrated our efforts at realining 
the program of our Bureau toward the general objectives spelled out 
in the 1956 Fish and Wildlife Act. That is to say, we have been at- 
tempting to provide for the full use of these commercial fisheries 
resources consistent with the best interests of our people and also 
helping to stimulate the development of a strong, prosperous, and 
thriving commercial fishing industry in this country. 





MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENT 


There have been many major accomplishments by our Bureau in 
the past year. I do not mean to imply we have completely solved 
any of our major problems because oftentimes as a greater accumu- 
lation of knowledge accrues and certain problems are solved, others 
seem to rear their heads, and so we go from one crisis sometimes 
to another. 

Nevertheless, in New England and along the Atlantic coast our 
biological research has contributed to a major degree to better man- 
agement of the fisheries resources. In cooperation with the Atlantic 
States Marine Fisheries Commission, our research people have pro- 
vided for what they think will be greater stability of the harvest of 
these particular resources to the country as a whole. 

In the herring studies in the Bay of Fundy off of Maine we have 
actually indentified a number of stocks or races of herring and have 
been able to show that our fishery is actually harvesting from 
a number of stocks rather than from one. This is important to the 
full utilization of these particular resources, and we believe will 
allow eventually for a greater use of this very valuable and large 
resource. 

We have made substantial progress in oyster studies because in 
recent years there have been several critical crises in major oyster- 
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producing areas along the Atlantic coast. There has been a serious 
and damaging starfish invasion, for example, in Delaware Bay and 
in Long Island Sound. In Delaware Bay there has also been a very 
serious loss of oysters which occurred this last year and is now con- 
tinuing along the Atlantic coast. 

Our biological research in menhaden, shrimp, tuna, salmon, and 
Great Lakes fish has materrially contributed to a more thorough 
understanding of these food resources. We have concentrated in 
our technological research on problems dealing with the quality of 
fish, both as it is landed at the dock and as it is processed in the plant. 
We feel one of the major problems facing the industry today, the 
commercial fisheries industry, is the matter of quality, competing with 
meat and poultry and imported fisheries products as well. We found 
what may be a very valuable and rapid test of the nutritive quality 
of fishmeal. Fishmeal is used in large quantities in poultry feeding 
especially and other stock feeds, especially in swine production. We 
have in operation a fisheries inspection and certification service for 
fisheries products. We have three fishery quality standards in effect 
at the present time. 

For example, just in the past few months this particular inspec- 
tion service, quality inspection service, has come to actually inspect 
about 80 percent of all the raw breaded shrimp produced in the 
United States. 

We have two more of the inspection service standards coming into 
effect on March 1. We will be inspecting haddock fillets and halibut 
steaks at that time. There are five more fisheries products under 
study at the present time. We think this particular inspection serv- 
ice will insure to the American consumer a standard high-quality 
fisheries product. We believe that we have made important advances 
in discovering more uses for fish oils, a very important byproduct 
of our fishing industry. 

For example, we found that fish oil can be used in ore-flotation 
processes very efficiently and in leather tanning. Advances have been 
made this past year in demonstrating the very unique value of fish- 
erles products in special health diets such as low-sodium diet, low-fat 
diets, and high-protein diets. We have also made rapid strides in 
the last year in the fisheries hydraulic laboratory in the Columbia 
River, attempting to find more efficient fishways for use in future 
hydroelectric projects. 

We have completed one phase of this research and have a smaller 
and less costly fishway being installed in one of the dams now in con- 
struction on the Snake River right at the present time. There have 
been other concrete examples during the past year in various phases 
of our activities, which we believe will contribute to better utiliza- 
tion of the aquatic resources and will foster a strong and properous 
commercial fishing industry in the United States. 


1960 ESTIMATES 


The estimates for the annual definite appropriations total a little 
over $11 million compared to a little over $7 million in the current 
fiscal year. These estimates have been adjusted to include Pay Act 
costs and comparative transfers. The major increase is a matter of $3 
million for additional capital for our fisheries loan fund. 

I will be glad to discuss these estimates in detail, Mr. Chairman. 
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Ropendas GE eres G06 MOT. Woo oko od bw ie des 7.3 $5, 183 7. 5 $5, 1 7.5 $5,985 
Average salary of ungraded positions.............-..-.-.---- $4, 112 $4, M6 $4, 27 
01 Personal services: 
III, I ee een $3, 222, 480 $3, 759, 300 $4, 224, 000 
Positions other than permanent__...............-..--- 591, 428 647, 500 613, 600 
ROS DOTIONGL BOP V IO octane secede ph otn owe nqeseska 237, 346 190, 800 186, 400 
LE REO SONNE oc creo ee cts teeneh bee sinmnt 4, 051, 254 4, 597, 600 5, 024, 000 
ie ee ees DR TS 2 dacacp asnaemmankibeaacs 263, 943 265, 700 265, 000 
03 Transportation of things_. 4 orth So Sehde a Sgeksa dedi bb band 53, 128 44, 100 60, 400 
04 Communication pervices.......-..........----5---.--.5-- 89, 698 104, 400 146, 800 
06 Rents and ntiity services... - 2... te Le. 88, 197 125, 400 157, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction.........-...---..-....--..----- 66, 465 80, 800 101, 300 
Gy” eee ATROOORET BOTTOMS, 5 <8. ennp on gececnesoaccnos 660, 961 685, 300 771, 000 
G8 Bupplics and materials... -...5.363402. Jasciiss. i wig ex 687, 346 514, 796 526, 100 
Oe a ee ka ianch caps baaseinannchdwacrdweucet 160, 527 141, 000 257, 100 
10 Lands and structures. - ee see ee 1, 065 1, 500 | 3, 800 
11 Grants, subsidies, and ‘contributions....-....-.....-..---- 170, 224 230, 600 280, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities......-..-........--..-- 411 625 100 
15 Taxes and assessments...............---..--......e2eeene 21, 374 7, 600 13,700 
1959 program obligated in MM [iS seh SH 57, 214 — 57, 214 wanna woes 
eee eee eevee bes 6, 371, 807 6, 746, 207 7, 606, 100 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges...........-.--.--.-.- 5, 114 5, 100 5,100 
Doted 6blgstione. 2250s. LL el 6, 366, 693 6, 741, 107 7, 601, 000 
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Mr. Kirwan. $7,601,000 is requested for management and investi- 
gations of resources, an increase of $1,295,000 on an adjusted basis. 


——. JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


— We will insert pages 1 through 35. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


2, 
3, 375, 600 HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The broad purpose and long range objective of the programs financed by this 
1, 664, 7 appropriation are to aid in maintaining the welfare of the commercial fisheries 
80,000 of the United States and its Territories by conducting research, investigations, 
ee and studies, and by providing marketing, informational, and other services for 
the commercial fishing industry and the general public. This objective to be 
achieved in consonance with the policy to prevent the destruction and depletion 
wn en eee of the Nation’s fishery resources and to encourage their maximum utilization 
ao for the benefit of the country as a whole. 
ae Accomplishments during the past year include a review of the enforcement 
7 601, Oa program to provide a maximum degree of efficiency in patrol and inspection 
rin activity in cooperation with the U.S. Coast Guard and the enforcement agencies 
of the other nations concerned; locating new and valuable shrimp grounds; the 
601, 000 development and implementation of voluntary standards for certain fish and 
ae fishery products; the improvement and expansion of fishery market news cover- 
age; the fishing vessel insurance problem was studied and possible solutions rec- 
9a ommended; an intensive study was made of Atlantic herring which revealed 
that construction of power dams across the entrance to Passamaquoddy Bay will 
not affect the overall production of herring from New England waters; improved 
methods of controlling the sea lampery in the Great Lakes were developed ; pre- 
eae dictions of spawning runs of salmon were refined; notable progress was made 
onan in the development of electrical devices to guide young salmon to safe passages 
ere over dams, and in testing types of fishways; towers for counting adult salmon 
were utilized to a greater extent as a replacement for weirs; more efficient use 
of vessels in patrol and general management activities was provided through 
the placement of vessels in the management districts on a year-round basis rather 
than wintering them in Jueau; the Alaska commercial fishing regulations 
were recodified, and in a number of instances fishing areas were redescribed 
to provide relaxation in some instances and further restriction of the fisheries 
in others. 

The objectives and programs for the fiscal year 1960 will be substantially 
163 as set forth in the opening paragraph of this statement. Added emphasis will 
799 be given to certain activities as indicated in the “Status of Program” state- 
ments for each activity. 

The only major change in the program for the fiscal year 1960 will be admin- 











oe istration of the fishing vessel mortgage insurance program designed to aid 
sass the fishing industry in financing the construction of fishing vessels. This func- 
74. O00 tion was transferred from the Maritime Administration to the Department of 
513, 60 the Interior in April 1958. 

186, 400 There have been no major deviations or changes in the current year program 
124, 00 from that presented in the 1959 budget. 

65,00 The change in language proposed is necessary because of provisions of the 
oe i Alaska Statehood Act under which Alaska will share in the Pribilof receipts. 
57, 800 Under the language proposed for deletion, there have been appropriated, in 
01; 300 addition to the direct appropriation, amounts equal to 12% percent of the 
a proceeds covered into the Treasury during the next preceding fiscal year from 
57” 100 the sale of sealskins and other products, which have been available for manage- 
3,800 ment and investigation of the commercial fishery resources of Alaska, including 
“5 construction. 

13, 70 cane provisions of section 6(e) of the Alaska Statehood Act are quoted, 
seals OLLOWS: 

am “Commencing with the year during which Alaska is admitted into the Union, 
5,100 the Secretary of the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, shall pay to the 
ae State of Alaska 70 per centum of the net proceeds, as determined by the Secre- 
01, 000 tary of the Interior, derived during such fiscal year from all sales of sealskins 


Liss or sea otter skins made in accordance with the provisions of the act of February 
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26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100, 16 U.S.C., sees. 681a—631q), as supplemented and amended, 
In arriving at the net proceeds, there shall be deducted from the receipts from 
all sales all costs to the United States in carrying out the provisions of the act 
of February 26, 1944, as supplemented and amended, including, but not limited 
to, the costs of handling and dressing the skins, the costs of making the sales, 
and all expenses incurred in the administration of the Pribilof Islands. Nothing 
in this act shall be construed as affecting the rights of the United States under 
the provisions of the act of February 26, 1944, as supplemented and amended, 
and the act of June 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 325) as amended (16 U.S.C., sec. 772 
et seq.).” 

Under the above quoted provisions only those items which cover expenses 
incurred in the administration of the Pribilof Islands can be deducted from 
total proceeds to determine net proceeds. Consequently, those activities ip 
Alaska which have heretofore been financed in part from the indefinite appro. 
priation of 12% percent of Pribilof receipts will now have to be financed 
entirely by direct appropriation. 


Appropriation (adjusted 1958) 


RN co i Sogn as apes eae ea $5, 862, 034 
I = 446, 288 
i a ke $6, 308, 322 


Comparative transfer from “Management and investigations of re- 
sources, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife” to cover mussel 
project at Decatur, Ala., and fish counting project at Rock Island 
Ra ea a el pa ye es en ar tania eee nua Gee 35, 000 


2 ORO RVEMNIND DONG. coon adem cuecienncnnnascunceenem 6, 3438, 322 
Appropriation 1959 
ee eG ie eer eae $5, 866, 000 


ee ae einamires 153, 996 

a ig i emu ibae 6, 019, 996 

Supplemental appropriation 1959_....._._.___--_-_____- 85, 000 
Cra gm IOED ICN ree 6, 104, 996 


Comparative transfer from “Management and investigations of re- 
sources, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife” to cover mussel 
project at Decatur, Ala., and fish counting project at Rock Island 


I 5 WN a ne ee ee ene kad 37, 70 
Transferred from “Administration of Pribilof Islands, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries” (72 Stat. 785)—Indefinite___.__.______-__- 300, 625 


Adjustment for anticipated pay act supplemental (Public Law 
85-462) 


Dipl MIAN HYRUOUIG 1000S = onic lac ne nnccncabeenncnueeee 6, 798, 321 
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35, 000 


343, 322 


04, 996 


37, 700 
0, 625 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1960 


Marketing and technology : 
Decrease due to operation of fishery inspection serv- 


ices on a self-financing patis.-—...-.....-.--...-.... —$85, 000 
For carrying out transportation studies and to pro- 

vide for financing of the Fishery Cooperative Mar- 

keting Act with annual definite funds_____------ +19, 650 
To provide for financing of additional marketing and 

technological work with annual definite funds_.__. +629, 400 


+$564, 050 


Research : 
For insecticide studies under Public Law 85-582 and 
to finance part of the cost of blue crab and Atlantic 


herring research with annual definite funds___--_- +71, 300 
To provide for studies aimed at expanding the fisheries 

of Lake Michigan and Lake Huron_-__------------ +40, 000 
To provide financing for shellfish pathology research. +47, 000 

Administration of Alaska fisheries: 

Decrease due to appropriation language change elimi- 

nating indefinite appropriation____-__--.-_-------~- —454, 621 
To provide for definite financing of programs formerly 

financed with indefinite appropriation.____------~-~- +454, 950 


Fishing vessel mortgage insurance: To provide for ad- 
ministrative costs of fishing vessel mortgage insurance 
OUT os ie its Sera ieee Pe ie eran hk mabeiacoaene 


Net changé: 3000.22.20 42sec A ce keedeeatio® 
Budwet estimate. 1060 nckccc. ese eee Chae weenie eccseindacet 


Analysis by activities 





+158, 300 


4329 


+80, 000 


+802, 679 


7, 601, 000 














Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Activity available, available, 1960 or 

1958 1959 ! decrease (—) 

1, Management ‘ $108, O86 $143, 800 $143, 800 |__- ‘ 
2. Marketing and technology----- 1, 212, 598 1, 481, 650 2, 045, 700 +-$564, 050 
3, Research _ - 3, 060, 327 3, 217, 300 3, 375, 600 +158, 300 
4, Research on fish migration over dams. - --- 271, 616 291, 200 291, 200 a 

5, Administration of Alaska fisheries: 

(a) Definite --- - aan 1, 279, 163 | 1, 209, 750 1, 664, 700 +454, 950 
(b) Indefinite ___- | 377, 689 454, 621 | ; —454, 621 
6, Fishing vessel mortgage insurance. | | 80, 000 +80, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available_- 33, 843 | ee Bceee aks . 
6, 343,322 | 6, 798,321 | 7, 601, 000 +802, 679 


Total appropriation 


! Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases. 
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1. Management 


Activity: Administration of Sockeye Salmon, Northern Pacific Hali- 
but, Northwest Atlantic Fisheries and Whaling Acts: 





eh OURE BURRIS -SU0G. -. ..... ..c..miewsonishnendoasinerametaieraaewe $108, 086 
PURETRE, OR IRERIREIIG: (IIIS it5 viscies cnicidce cen uerie interband aiaiabae 148, 800 
IE, SO ites caeenencirtdewandavbe aaheleapremnicpn tment 148, 800 

Tmcrease (--). OF GOCRRR® . (-— ) wnnieniee-ceinnnei-sabaeen i: alee 


Administration of Sockeye Salmon, Northern Pacific Halibut, Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries and Whaling Acts 


The estimate of $143,800 is the same as for 1959. 


Enforcement of Sockeye Salmon and Northern Pacific Halibut Acts 


The estimate of $66,300 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—This enforcement program, designed to protect, preserve, and 
extend the Fraser River pink and sockeye salmon fishery and the halibut fishery 
of the Pacific Northwest, will be continued. Two full-time agents and 10 sea- 
sonal employees, equipped with a 34-foot patrol boat, are actively engaged in 
enforcing laws and regulations implementing the provisions of these acts. They 
are assisted by the State of Washington with respect to the Fraser River work 
and by the U.S. Coast Guard in connection with halibut and offshore patrol. 


Administration of Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention Act 

The estimate of $42,900 is the same s for 1959. 

Plan of work.—To continue to coliect and analyze statistical information re 
lating to current conditions and trends of the fishery resources of the Northwest 
Atlantic Ocean and to conduct studies concerned with the maintenance of the 
Northwest Atlantic fisheries as required under provisions of the International 
Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries (art. VI, par. 3). 


Enforcement of Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention Act 

The estimate of $22,100 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—To implement the provisions of the International Convention 
for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, haddock and cod are at present subject to 
regulatory control in the high seas area extending roughly from Cape Cod east- 
ward to include the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. It has been found that the 
maximum sustained production of these stocks can be realized by restricting the 
size of the meshes of trawls used in the fisheries. The enforcement staff in this 
area, consisting of two full-time agents, will carry on duties at about the same 
level as in fiscal year 1959, including checking the size of mesh used in bottom- 
fish trawls and checking the catches from areas where mesh regulations apply. 
Assistance is rendered by the U.S. Coast Guard in connection with these enforce- 
ment functions. 


Enforcement of Whaling Convention Act 

The estimate of $12,500 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—Under the 1946 International Convention for the Regulation 
of Whaling, the Bureau issues licenses to U.S. citizens or firms engaging in com- 
mercial whaling, inspects plants and operations for compliance with regulations, 
and carries on a limited amount of whaling biological research. Bureau em: 
ployees conduct inspections in the course of other enforcement work and two 
biologists, one of whom is permanent, are engaged in work essential to the man- 
agement of whale stocks utilized by the United States. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The purpose of the program carried on under this activity is the administra- 
tion and enforcement of various fishery acts for which the Bureau is responsible 
with a view to providing maximum protection and preventing depletion. 

The Sockeye Salmon Fishery Act of 1947 is designed to carry into effect the 
provisions of the convention between the United States and Canada for the pro- 
tection, preservation, and extension of the sockeye salmon fishery of the Fraser 
River system. The Northern Pacific Halibut Act carries into effect the conven- 
tion between the United States and Canada for the preservation of the halibut 
fishery of the northern Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea and the regulations of the 
International Pacific Halibut Commission promulgated thereunder. 
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With the rehabilitation of the sockeye runs, there has been a sizable increase 
in the amount of gear in the fishery necessitating a stepup in patrol activities. 
The Canadian and U.S. Governments agreed that pink salmon should also be 
included and placed under control through the International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission. Accordingly, Congress passed the act of July 11, 1957 
(71 Stat. 293), effecting such control as it applies to U.S. nationals. Here again, 
increased patrol activity is required on the part of the U.S. Government. 

The North Pacific Fisheries Act implemented the U.S. portion of the convention 
between the United States, Canada, and Japan. Regulations were adopted pur- 
suant to the act preventing salmon fishing by U.S. nationals, except by trolling, 
in waters adjacent to Alaska. In 1956, successful fishing off the straits of Juan 
de Fuca was conducted with salmon gill nets. In order to prevent such a high- 
seas fishery, the act of July 24, 1957 (71 Stat. 310) was passed by Congress extend- 
ing the Secretary’s authority from Alaska southward to the State of Washington, 
and regulations were immediately issued by the Secretary of the Interior pre- 
venting such fishing. 

The increased obligations to enforce the extended North Pacific Fisheries 
regulations and to provide the U.S. share of enforcing the pink salmon regula- 
tions requires increased patrol activities. To discharge these increased respon- 
sibilities, one full-time and one part-time employee were employed in fiscal 1959 
in addition to the regular staff. Enforcement activities in fiscal 1960 will be 
carried on at about the same level as in fiscal 1959. 

The Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Act of 1950 implements the International 
Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries signed at Washington under date 
of February 8, 1949. The convention is concerned primarily with the conserva- 
tion of the fisheries of the Northwest Atlantic to achieve maximum sustained pro- 
duction. The Secretary of the Interior, through the Bureau of the Commercial 
Fisheries, is required to adopt and enforce such regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes and objectives of the convention. The international 
Commission established under the convention has found that the stocks of had- 
dock and cod in certain areas of the Northwest Atlantic Ocean can best be con- 
served through the imposition of restrictions on the size of the meshes of trawl 
nets used in these fisheries. Accordingly, mesh regulations were adopted for the 
haddock and cod fisheries of one area in 1953. Early in 1959, similar regulations 
will become effective in two additional areas of the Northwest Atlantic Ocean. 
Aside from the extension of the fishing area subjected to regulations and the 
resultant broadening of the waters in which enforcement activities will be con- 
ducted, operations will continue at approximately the current level. 

The Convention for the Regulation of Whaling, signed at Washington on Decem- 
ber 2, 1946, provided for the establishment of an International Whaling Commis- 
sion composed of one representative of each contracting government. The Com- 
mission is authorized to plan and coordinate investigations related to whales and 
whaling which shall be carried out by existing research agencies of the contract- 
ing governments working in close cooperation. One biologist-observer is employed 
under this activity. This employee collects material on U.S. whales and whaling, 
recommends acceptance or rejection of applications for whaling permits, makes 
plant inspections where required by law, and advises the U.S. Commissioner con- 
cerning questions which arise at Commission meetings. Operations will continue 
along the same general lines in fiscal 1960. 

The enforcement program during the past year was carefully reviewed and 
tailored to provide a maximum degree of efficiency in patrol and inspection 
activity in cooperation with the U.S. Coast Guard and the enforcement agencies 
of the other nations concerned. 


2. Marketing and technology 


























Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+-) 

Subactivity available, available, 1960 or 
1958 1959 | decrease (—) 
(a) Economics__.______ $y. 9 2 Ta $53, 946 $52, 800 $72, 450 +$19, 650 
(6) Exploratory fishing and gear development_.- 368, 882 428, 250 464, 250 +36, 000 
NO) BRE IOE OI  B a - et dig an ch ag Bed sagas 304, 902 340, 500 470, 500 +130, 000 
RE ER ee ee 169, 386 202, 000. | 252, 000 | +50, 000 
(e) Technology -_....-.----_. 315, 482 373, 100 | 712, 500 +339, 400 
(f) Special reports. .__- cfu lt A. Ieee ee 2 33] 74, 000 +74, 000 
(9) Fishery inspection services... sone enseentedfensesose seat 86,008 | 5.22 i252) .| —85, 000 
Total. __... Da cabtcaki alll 3 eb | 1,212,598 | 1,481,650 | 2, 045, 700 | +564, 050 
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(a) Economics 


The estimate of $72,450 represents an increase of $19,650 of which $10,000 is 
for carrying out transportation studies and $9,650 is for administration of the 
Fishery Cooperative Marketing Act. 

Need for increase.—(1) Transportation research and services. $10,000 is 
needed for salary and expenses of one full-time economist required for this 
work. A Bureau of the Budget determination (23 F.R. 2304) transferred this 
function to the Department of the Interior. Representatives of the fishing 
industry have requested that it be conducted on a full-time basis as authorized 
by the Marketing Research Act of 1946. 

(2) Fishery cooperative marketing: $9,650 is needed to finance regular super- 
vision of the activities of approximately 85 fishery cooperatives. The Depart- 
ment is required to administer the provisions of the Fishery Cooperative Mar- 
keting Act of 1934 applicable to these cooperatives. This work is now being 
financed with Saltonstall-Kennedy funds. 

Plan of work.—(1) A transportation economist will analyze rates charged by 
different carriers for the transportation of fishery products. Charges for seryv- 
ices will also be studied. The importance to the fishing industry of trucks will 
be ascertained through a special study. All of the information assembled as a 
result of this work will be made available to the public, the fishing industry, 
transportation regulatory agencies, and Congress to aid in determining solutions 
to fishery transportation problems. 

(2) A cooperative specialist will contact fishery cooperatives to assure that 
they are properly organized and their activities are conducted in accordance with 
Federal statute. Research to aid fishery cooperatives in improving their market- 
ing practices will be conducted. Upon request assistance will be rendered fisher- 
men’s groups interested in organizing new cooperatives. 

(b) Exploratory fishing and gear development 

The estimate of $464,250 represents an increase of $36,000 needed to provide 
for financing of additional work with annual definite funds. 

Need for increase.—The $36,000 is needed to continue the exploratory fishing 
and gear research program in the Great Lakes area which was initiated in fiscal 
year 1958, using Saltonstall-Kennedy funds as a part of the team approach to 
the fishery problems of the area. As a result of lamprey depredations, the fish 
production outlook has been entirely changed in recent years. The kinds of 
fish formerly making up the commerical catch are greatly reduced in abundance. 

This has depressed the commercial fishery and threatens its existence. There 
has been a simultaneous increase in abundance of kinds of fish hitherto under- 
utilized or not utilized at all. There is no fishing industry background of experi- 
ence on how to find, catch, process, or market these fish. Utilization would not 
only help bring back the commercial fishery to a healthy level but should help 
to restore the biological balance of the Great Lakes. The increase of $36,000 
will permit continuation of the present program at approximately the current 
level. Of this amount $24,000 is needed to provide for a staff of four employees 
and $12,000 for other operating expenses. 

Plan of work.—This program will be directed toward determination of where, 
how, and when to catch underutilized fish by carrying out test fishing operations. 
Specifically, the program for 1960 will include the trial use of lampara nets, 
trawls, and other gear on smelt. In addition, exploration using electronic fishing 
aids and sampling gear will be used to locate areas and determine seasons of col- 
centration of unutilized fish. Where feasible, cooperative operations using com- 
mercial vessels and vessels of other agencies will be carried on. 

(c) Market news 


The estimate of $470,500 represents and increase of $180,000 needed to provide 
for financing of additional work with annual definite funds. 

Need for increase.—The $130,000 is needed to continue the market news pro- 
gram at the current level. Of this amount $100,000 is to be used to finance 
activities which in fiscal year 1959 are being financed from Saltonstall-Kennedy 
funds. To meet the changing conditions in the marketing of fishery products, the 
collection and dissemination of data on markets and prices of frozen packaged 
and canned fishery products was started. Previously the data collected were con- 
fined to receipts and landings of fresh and frozen round and dressed fishery prod- 
ucts. Market news coverage was improved and expanded to meet the require- 
ment of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 and to keep the industry informed of 
market conditions and trends in the domestic fishery industries. The additional 
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$30,000 is needed to meet: (a) higher postal rates; (b) higher rates for telephone 
and teletype; (c)higher costs for supplies such as mimeograph paper and ink. 
Also the number of pages per report has risen about 30 percent due to expansion 
in the coverage of market data and news items of current interest, The $130,000 
will finance 16 fishery market news reporters and clerical employees, and general 
expenses such as communications, postage, and supplies. 

Plan of work.—To continue to collect, compile, publish, and distribute data on 
landings, receipts, prices, stocks, packs, market conditions, trends, imports, rail 
and truck movements, and information on the developments in this country and 
foreign countries affecting our fisheries. Information is distributed by daily, 
monthly, annual, and periodic reports; newspapers, periodicals, and radio; and 
by telephone, wire, and personal contacts. Work is performed by Bureau em- 
ployees. This information is used primarily by the fishery and allied industries 
and is not available from any other source. 


(d) Statistics 

The estimate of $252,000 represents an increase of $50,000 needed to provide 
for financing of additional work with annual definite funds. 

Need for increase.—The funds are needed to finance continuing activities in 
the South Atlantic and Gulf States which, in fiscal year 1959, are being financed 
from Saltonstall-Kennedy funds. 

Detailed statistics on employment of fishermen, fishing craft, and gear employed 
in the fisheries and detailed information on the catch of fish and shellfish by 
area of capture are necessary for guidance of members of the fishing industry, 
for use in biological investigations of the fisheries, and as a basis for manage- 
ment actions to insure maximum sustained yield of the fisheries. 

The funds will be used to finance the activities of seven fishery marketing 
specialists engaged in the collection of these data for all fisheries in the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States, and to assemble additional detailed statistics on the 
important shrimp fishery prosecuted by U.S. fishermen in waters off the United 
States, Mexico, and other Central American countries. The shrimp catch is 
valued at more than that for any other species taken by U.S. fishermen. A 
considerable portion of the catch is taken off the coasts of foreign nations. 
It is, therefore, important that detailed daily information be collected on the 
catch and landings of shrimp by species, size, area of capture, and amount of 
fishing effort expended. 

Plan of work.—To continue in the South Atlantic and Gulf States the col- 
lection of annual data on employment in the fisheries and daily, monthly, and 
annual statistics on the volume of the catch by species, size, gear used, area 
of capture, and fishing effort expended in making the catch. These data will 
be released in monthly and annual statistical reports. Special detailed sum- 
maries of the catch of shrimp will be prepared for the use of Bureau and State 
biologists and management officials, and for members of the industry who have 
indicated need for these data. 


(e) Technology 

The estimate of $712,500 represents an increase of $339,400 needed to provide 
for financing of additional work with annual definite funds. 

Need for inerease-—(1) Great Lakes and central region: $38,900 is needed 
to continue the technological research and consulting services needed in the 
economically depressed Great Lakes fisheries and in the ricefield fisheries pres- 
ently centered in Arkansas. Effective prosecution of this project requires a 
staff of three technologists, with clerical assistance and funds for general ex- 
penses. This program was financed in fiscal year 1959 from Saltonstall-Kennedy 
funds. 

_ (2) Gulf coast: $70,500 is needed to finance a staff of eight persons, includ- 
ing six professional and semiprofessional employees, and to provide other oper- 
ating funds to continue the technological research program now being con- 
ducted at the Pascagoula, Miss., laboratory. This laboratory is engaged in ex- 
tensive research on the development of processes satisfactory for use in the 
new gulf yellowfin tuna canning industry, as well as in the new canned sardine 
and pet-food industries now being established in the region. The activity was 
financed from Saltonstall-Kennedy funds during fiscal year 1959. The Pasca- 
goula laboratory, completed in 1958, is the base for all fishery technological re- 
search activities on the gulf coast. It is, therefore, essential that such research, 
designed to fulfill the urgent needs of the gulf coast fisheries for information 
as to proper handling, processing, and storage of their products be supported on 
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a continuing basis. There is no State or other Federal laboratory in the area 
which is qualified to fulfill, in the products research field, the many pressing 
research requirements of the local fisheries. 

(3) Development of voluntary standards: $230,000 is needed to continue the 
Bureau’s program for development of voluntary U.S. standards for fishery 
products. This function was transferred to the Department, in March of 1958, 
by Bureau of the Budget determination (23 F.R. 2304) and so far has been 
financed by Saltonstall-Kennedy funds. The instantaneous acceptance of the 
work by quality-conscious fishery marketing groups, since such standards are 
powerful tools in the attainment of quality products, has resulted in demands 
for continuing work to develop standards for other fishery products. Three of 
twelve resolutions passed at the national convention of the National Fisheries 
Institute explicitly requested that this work be expanded and expedited. The 
funds requested will permit continuing of this work at approximately the cur. 
rent level. Of this amount $162,000 is needed to provide salaries for the mini- 
mum staff of 25 Bureau employees considered essential to this program and for 
other operating expenses; $68,000 will be needed for related work to be per- 
formed under contract with various colleges and universities. 

Plan of work.—(1) During fiscal year 1960 the staff will assist both fisher. 
men and processors in using modern food-engineering techniques in the sanitary 
handling and processing of fish. This part of the program will involve many 
personal visits, in-plant demonstrations and other such advisory services. The 
work also includes continuation of studies on the chemical composition of the 
fresh-water fish species to supply accurate nutritive value information; and 
determination of the feasibility of canning or freezing, on a commercial scale, 
of products developed from these species. A field advisory office, to be es- 
tablished at some centralized location in the ricefield fisheries area will be 
manned, on a part-time basis, by the technologists from the regional headquar- 
ters. This station will form the basis for continuing technical services to this 
rapidly expanding phase of the fishing industry. 

(2) Work to be done during fiscal year 1960 includes completion of chemical 
composition studies of gulf industrial fish used in the fishmeal and pet-food 
industries and inception of full-scale research into the bacteriological problems 
associated with the capture and handling of fish in a semitropical area. Studies 
on the feasibility of canning gulf fish species will be continued and development 
research completed on canning of gulf sardines. Time-temperature tolerance 
tests on frozen gulf fishery products will be expanded and studies on such toler- 
ances for Royal Red shrimp and whole red snapper will be completed. Adminis- 
trative supervision of the Bureau’s rapidly growing fishery product inspection 
and certification service in the gulf region will be continued. 

(3) For fiscal year 1960, the development research now underway on four 
proposed standards and their promulgation in the Federal Register will be com- 
pleted. Developmental work will be continued on three proposed standards and 
the first studies undertaken on three additional standards. The program is 
geared to the publication of three standards per year while developmental work 
is underway on six additional standards. As each set of standards is developed, 
the necessary ancillary material, inspector’s instruction manuals, sanitation mat- 
uals, visual aids, such as three-dimensional models, photographs, testing ma- 
chines, and other aids to the inspectors, will be concurrently developed. The 
fiseal 1960 program includes provisions for contracts to educate fishermen and 
processors in modern sanitary techniques in the processing and handling of fish. 


(f) Special reports 


The estimate of $74,000 represents an increase needed to provide for financing 
the work performed under this subactivity with annual definite funds. 

Need for increase.—This increase is needed to continue the Bureau’s work it 
international trade and tariff problems initiated in 1957 to comply with the pro 
visions of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. The work has thus far beet 
financed by Saltonstall-Kennedy funds. This work is especially important be 
cause developments abroad materially affect many segments of the Americal 
fishing industry. The $74,000 requested will permit continuing the activity at 
approximately the current level and will finance a minimum staff of nine, includ- 
ing five professional employees. 

Plan of work.—Three principal projects will be continued: (1) Special re 
ports will be prepared, in accordance with sections 5 and 9 of the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956, on domestic fishery problems and on foreign fishery activities 
as they affect the U.S. fishing industry; (2) trade information, production 
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trends, and other pertinent data will be collected and analyzed for use in trade 
agreement negotiations affecting fishery products, in actions involving legisla- 
tion, in seeking removal of trade barriers for exportable fishery products 
through international negotiations, and in the study of the competitive position 
of domestic and foreign produced fishery products ; and (3) the Bureau’s foreign 
reporting program will be conducted in cooperation with the Department of 
State to obtain and develop required information on foreign fishery situations, 
on the production and flow to market of fishery products of foreign producers, 
and the relation of foreign fisheries to domestic fisheries. 


(g) Fishery inspection services 


Appropriation of funds for this subactivity will not be required since it is 
planned that the fishery inspection and certification program will be on a self- 
financing basis in 1960. The program was initiated with $85,000 provided in the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1959. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The purpose of the programs carried on under the “Marketing and technology” 
activity includes collecting and disseminating economic data on the fishing in- 
dustry, exploring for fish and improving fishing gear and methods; operation of 
market news offices; compiling and publishing commercial fishery statistics; 
and developing and demonstrating more efficient means of handling, processing, 
storing, and marketing, including inspection and grading of fishery products. 

Some of these projects were carried on in 1958 with funds provided under the 
“Management and investigations” appropriation, while others were initiated or 
continued with funds provided under the Saltonstall-Kennedy program. Although 
need for greater effort in these fields was apparent, our efforts were concentrated 
on only the most pressing problems. Work under this activity is being continued 
in 1959 at about the same level as in 1958 with financing from annual definite 
and Saltonstall-Kennedy funds. Plans for 1960 provide for financing a greater 
part of the cost of these projects from annual definite funds than in the past few 
years, and giving emphasis to the most essential programs to more nearly meet 
the demands of the industry. 

During tiseal year 1958 and 1959 significant contributions were made in locat- 
ing new and valuable shrimp grounds off the coasts of Alaska, Washington, and 
Oregon, and also in the Caribbean and along the northeast coast of South 
America. There is necd for extending the areas available to the U.S. shrimp 
fishing fleet and exploratory work to accomplish this. Potential shrimp fishing 
areas of great promise were found off the coast of Alaska and the northeast 
coast of South America. The grounds off the coast of Washington are now 
being fished commercially with a shrimp production of more than eight million 
pounds estimated for 1958. The exploratory phase of shrimp work off the coast 
of Oregon and Washington has been concluded, but additional work off the 
coast of Alaska and off the northeast coast of South America is planned for fiscal 
year 1960 to fully delineate the seasonal, depth, and bottom-type factors about 
which knowledge is necessary before full-scale commercial use can be made of the 
large resources discovered. 

The program for the development and implementation of voluntary U.S 
Standards for grade and condition of fish and fishery products, begun in fiscal 
year 1958, has been built, with active industry support, into a significant factor 
for promoting increased confidence in and wider consumer acceptance of 
quality U.S. fishery products. Three fishery product standards are now in 
effect; four more are expected to become effective in fiscal year 1959; and 
our Schedule includes an average of three per year thereafter. A total of 
23 inspectors, working in 16 fish and shellfish processing plants throughout the 
country, are now actively engaged on this quality fishery products program. 
It is conservatively estimated that, within 9 months of establishment of volun- 
tary standards for frozen breaded shrimp, 75 percent of the total U.S. domestic 
breaded-shrimp production was packed under continuous inspection. As this 
Program continues, a larger proportion of our fish and fishery products may 
be exnected to be produced under the guidelines for quality so equitably set 
by these voluntary U.S. standards of grade and condition. 

Market news coverage was improved and expanded to meet the requirements 
of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 and to keep the industry informed of 
market conditions and trends in the domestic fishery industries. Added in 
fiscal year 1959 was the collection and dissemination of prices and market 
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conditions for frozen packaged and canned fishery products (including jm- 
ported products) at key production and distribution centers; periodic Overal] 
summaries of prices for specific products; coverage of Baltimore prices and 
receipts; adequate daily coverage of import data; speedy release of informa- 
tion on research and services undertaken with permanent funds made ayail- 
able by the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act of 1954; abstracting fishery information 
from foreign and domestic sources for dissemination through a monthly period- 
ical and the market news daily reports. Current and complete news often 
means the difference between profit and loss to the fishing industry. 

Statistical data have been collected and published by the Bureau and its 
predecessor organizations for over 75 years on the employment of fishermen, 
fishing craft and gear employed in the fisheries, the volume and value of the 
catch, and the production of manufactured fishery commodities. These figures 
provide economic information required by the fishing industry, and supply 
biologists and regulatory agencies with data required for studying and map- 
aging individual fisheries. 

The release date of the Bureau’s annual report, “Fishery Statisties of the 
United States,’ was advanced by approximately 38 months in fiscal year 1958, 
In fiscal year 1959, for the first time, complete data were assembled on the 
fisheries of the United States and Alaska within 12 months after the end of 
the year covered by the survey. Conversion from hand tabulating of these 
data to a high-speed mechanical system will be attempted in fiscal year 1960. 
This procedure should result in a further reduction in the time required to issue 
the annual statistical report. 

A Unit was established in this activity to provide research and services in 
foreign trade and tariff problems, prepare special reports, and direct the Bureau's 
foreign reporting program. In 1958 this Unit prepared a report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress on fresh and frozen yellowfin, skipjack, and big-eye tuna, 
Background papers were prepared on domestic and foreign fisheries for use of 
the U.S. delegation to the 1958 United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea 
at Geneva. Foreign reporting on fisheries was expanded to supply current and 
more comprehensive information on foreign fishery developments, in relation to 
their competitive effect upon the U.S. fisheries. The domestic fishing industry 
was advised on technicalities of tariff and foreign trade developments, such as 
the European Common Market and barriers to our export trade. 

Greater emphasis will now be given to the more pressing foreign trade prob 
lems experienced by the domestic fisheries. Additional special reports are pro- 
posed to aid in the consideration of fishery problems by the President and the 
Congress, and to serve as background for presently projected international 
conferences on matters of considerable urgency to the fishing industry. Direc. 
tion will be given to the fishery attaché and foreign reporting programs so as 
to stimulate comprehensive reporting related to particular fishery problem areas. 
Trade information, production trends, and other pertinent data will be collected 
and analyzed for use in trade agreements and European Common Market nego- 
tiations; in actions involving legislation pertaining to foreign trade; in seeking 
removal of trade barriers for exportable fishery products through international 
negotiations; and in the study of the competitive position of like domestic and 
foreign-produced fishery products. 

More efficient production at lower costs and better use of the products mat- 
keted by our domestic fishing industry is a continuing need. Many segments 
of this industry are caught in a cost-price squeeze as evidenced by parity price 
records maintained by Bureau economists. In fiscal vear 1958 a detailed study 
of the vessel insurance problem pinpointed the causes of the industry’s difficulties 
with this item of cost and possible solutions to the problem were recommended. 
Possibilities of expanding markets for fishery products were found through sev- 
eral studies of consumers’ use of fishery products. 

Among current studies are those of producer-consumer price spreads for fishery 
products, and parity prices, and other observations of economic conditions. 
Notable savings in transportation costs are being effeeted through the facts 
brought out in the work on fishery transportation problems requested by industry. 
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under the Saltonstall-Kennedy program as shown in the following table: 
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In addition to funds shown under this activity, additional funds are available 


Annual definite | Saltonstall-Kennedy Total program 
appropriation funds 





1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 | 1960 


Economics $52, 800 | $72, 450 $123, 75C $171,500 | $176, 550 | 243, 950 
h) Exploratory fishing and 


wr development 498, 250 464, 250 460, 810 602,950 | 889, 060 1, 067, 200 





c) Market news. -.- 340, 500 470, 500 137, 380 37, 501 477, 880 | 508, 000 
(d tatistic 202, OG0 252, 000 357, 865 308 559, 865 | 560, 700 
(e) Technology 373, 100 712, 500 526, 875 363, 115 899,975 | 1,075,615 
(f) Fishory education and 
~~ market development 576, 740 410, 600 576, 740 410, 600 
(g) Special reports. ; 74, 000 77, 450 77, 450 74, 000 
(h) Fishery inspection serv | j 
ices. . 85,000 |__. 85, 000 a 
Total 1,481,620 | 2,045,700 | 2, 260,870 1, 894, 365 3, 742, 520 3, 940, 065 
3. Research 
‘= ie l 
Amount Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, | 1960 or 
1958 1959 decrease (—) 
(a) Coastal and offshore research $2, 613, 149 $2, 741, 700 $2, 813, 000 +-$71, 300 
(b) Inland fisheries... 156, 333 165, 800 | 205, 800 +40, 000 
(c) Shelifish | 256, 927 276, 000 323, 000 +47, 000 
(d) Designing fish protective devices- ie eceen 33, 918 33, 800 33, 800 abe hias 7 
peniiiemmees SS eae 
WOE. Shoncdatenaetacensandh See aan 3, 060, 327 | 3, 217, 300 3, 375, 600 +158, 300 


(a) Coastal and offshore research 


The estimate of $2,813,000 represents an increase of $71,300, of which $33,000 
is for insecticide studies, $20,000 for blue crab research, and $18,300 for Atlantic 
herring research. 

Need jor increase.—(1) Insecticides: The $33,000 increase is needed in order 
that the Bureau may, as requested by the Assistant Secretary’s Industry Ad- 
visory Committee and authorized by the act of August 1, 1958 (Public Law 85— 
582), initiate a research program to determine the effect of possible damage to 
the production of important estuarine species by insecticides such as those used 
in the current fire ant control, and develop measures to prevent such damage. 
The increase is needed to provide a staff of four employees, necessary equipment, 
and general operating expenses. 

Plan of work.—Research will be conducted in the gulf area where the situation 
is most critical. Initial steps will be to define the tolerance of key organisms 
to the most commonly used insecticides. The work will be carried out in close 
cooperation with the Branch of Fishery Research of the Bureau of Sport Fisher- 
ies and Wildlife. 

(2) Blue crab research: $20,000 is for the continuation of a project started in 
fiscal year 1958 under a 2-year contract with the Oyster Institute of North 
America financed by Saltonstall-Kennedy funds. This amount will provide for 
the salary of the project leader and one professional assistant, supplies, and 
general operating expenses. 

Plan of work.—Equipment purchased by the Oyster Institute under the Salton- 
stall-Kennedy contract is available at the Beaufort, N.C. Biological Laboratory. 
An experimental technique has been developed for raising crab larvae, and this 
will be applied in determining the effect of temperature, salinity, and food supply 
on the survival of crab. The ultimate objective is to ascertain the causes of 
fluctuation in the supply of crabs to the fishery. Prediction of fluctuations 
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would remove much of the loss now occasioned in the industry because of unfore- 
seen variations in supply. 

(3) Atlantic herring research: During the course of the Passamaquoddy tidal 
power project study financed by the Department of State for the 3-year period 
ending June 30, 1959, the lack of an essential aspect of herring research was 
brought to light. This need was for more specific details on the recruitment 
of young herring to the fishery. The $18,300 will provide for the additional 
boat charter necessary to determine when and where young herring enter the 
fishery. 

Plan of work.—This program provides for four cruises in the Gulf of Maine run 
jointly with Canadian scientists and for the Bureau’s program from Woods 
Hole, Mass. The U.S. part of the joint program is handled by the fisheries 
laboratory at Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 


(bd) Inland fisheries 


The estimate of $205,800 represents an increase of $40,000, of which $25,000 is 
for deepwater studies and $15,000 for shallow-water studies of Lake Michigan 
and Lake Huron. 

Need for increase.—(1) Lake Michigan and Lake Huron deepwater studies: A 
program of sea lamprey control is now well underway under the sponsorship | 
of the Great Lakes Fishery Commission. The commission is already planning 
a program for the rehabilitation of the lake trout. In order for this rehabilita- 
tion to be successful, it is essential that knowledge be obtained of the environ- 
ment existing in the lakes and the other species of fish present there. The $25,000 
increase will provide for a staff of three biologists and necessary supplies, equip- 
ment, and other operating expenses. These funds will permit intensification of 
studies of the interrelationships of fish stocks before and after lake trout re 
habilitation. 

Plan of work.—Biological investigations will be started to determine the 
abundance and (distribution of the major species of fish. Also the forage species 
and competing species will be studied to determine their effect on the major 
species. Finally, data will be obtained on the basic conditions of the lake such 
as temperature, chemical composition of the water, and plankton abundance. 

(2) Lake Michigan and Lake Huron shallow-water studies: Recently in these 
lakes, the lake trout has disappeared as a result of lamprey predation and the 
fisheries for whitefish and chubs have declined seriously. Fishermen are being 
forced to turn to the shallow-water fisheries about which very little biological 
information is available. Substantial stocks of fish exist in this shallow water, 
but the optimum rate of exploitation for conservation of the stocks must be 
determined. ‘Che $15,000 increase requested will provide a staff of two biologists, 
necessary floating equipment, and funds for general operating expenses. { 

Plan of work.—Investigations will be started to secure such basic data as 
abundance, distribution, age composition, fluctuations in brood strength, growth | 
rate, migrations, and relationships between species. The collaboration of the 
adjoining States and the Province of Ontario is expected. 

(c) Shelifish 

The estimate of $323,000 represents an increase of $47,000 needed for patho 
logical studies. ' 

Need for increase.—Extensive unexplained mortalities of oysters occurred in 
Delaware Bay in 1957-58 and also in Maryland and Virginia in 1958. Losses 
exceeded $2 million to the industry. A long-range program of research is neces 
sary to determine the cause of this and similar shellfish mortalities and to devise 
protective measures. About $12,000 will be used for contract research with the 
University of Delaware and with Rutgers University. Of the balance of $35,000, 
$20,000 is needed to provide for a project leader and two assistants; approx 
mately $8,000 for field and laboratory equipment, and $7,000 for general operat- 
ing expenses. 

Plan of work.—Biological and pathological investigations by scientists head- 
quartered at the Bureau's Chesapeake Bay laboratory will supplement research 
by universities performed in 1959 under a contract financed with Saltonstall 
Kennedy funds, and by State conservation agencies. 


(d) Designing fish protective devices 
The estimate of $33,800 is the same as for 1959. 
Plan of work.—The tremendous water resource development throughout the 
Nation has resulted in an increasing demand for biological and engineering 
planning and development of fish protective facilities, including such devices as 
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screens, louvers, ladders, and elevators. Plans must also be developed to assure 
proper hydraulic conditions compatible with maintenance of the fisheries. The 
development of measures for protecting fish at dams and other barriers is one 
of the most serious problems facing the fisheries agencies. This work, carried 
on by a small group of biologists and engineers, will be continued in 1960 at the 
1959 level. Although the activity is headquartered in the Pacific Northwest, 
assistance is provided in connection with problems resulting from water devel- 
opments throughout the country. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The primary purpose of this activity is the investigation of fresh water and 
marine resources of the United States and of the high seas. The objective of 
these researches is to furnish basic biological information needed for the manage- 
ment of these resources for the benefit of the people of the United States. Biolog- 
ical research is a key part of the management of fishery resources. With scien- 
tific knowledge about the environmental requirements of fish and shellfish, causes 
of fluctuations in abundance and the effect of the fishery, intelligent management 
can be initiated so that the resource can be maintained. Studies using under- 
water television, experimental fishing with nets of varying mesh sizes, and re- 
search using radioactive tracers to learn more about the basic life processes 
of the animals important to our commercial fisheries are examples of the various 
ways in which the work is carried out. 

During 1958 the abundance of haddock on Georges Bank fell to a very low 
level because of failure of reproduction in 1956. Since it is extremely important 
for industry to have information on future supplies, research has been intensi- 
fied to determine abundance of year broods produced in 1957 and 1958. Surveys 
this year show that reproduction of fish in 1958 was good. Supplies of haddock 
are expected to be low until 1960 when this new group will enter the fishery. 

Atlantic herring have been studied intensively in the Gulf of Maine and within 
Passamaquoddy Bay. This study has revealed that construction of power dams 
across the entrance to Passamaquoddy Bay will have no effect on the overall 
production of herring from New England waters. The fishery within the bay 
very likely would be reduced although not entirely eliminated. This study 
answers directly a management question on what effects such power dams would 
have on important fisheries. 

Movements of Atlantic menhaden have been followed by studying sizes of fish 
taken in the commercial catch. While the production in 1958 was lower than that 
in 1957, research showed that fish stayed in deeper water out of the range of 
fishermen. There was not an overall reduction in abundance. 

The sea lamprey has decimated the fisheries of the Great Lakes. Recent 
advances in the development of chemical larvicides have allowed experimental 
treatment of several important lamprey-producing streams. Results of this 
research are so promising that control methods using electrical barriers are 
being reduced in favor of chemical methods. 

Predictions of spawning runs of salmon have been refined, thus resulting in 
better overall regulation of the salmon fishery in United States and Alaskan 
Streams. Experiments to control predators of young salmon have increased 
production of young in two experimental lakes. Experiments to guide young 
salmon away from dams by installation of electrical barriers have been unusually 
successful. 

Research on the high seas of the Central Pacific has given information on the 
distribution of salmon and albacore stocks. This has shown that both species 
are fished intensively by the Japanese. An intense question over management 
of the salmon fisheries has arisen because of the numbers of fish of American 
origin which are taken by the Japanese. Definition of the salmon stocks of 
American origin is an essential part in settling this difficult question. 

Scientists in Hawaii have observed skipjack tuna feeding on bait fish by 
means of an underwater observation chamber. Considerable information has 
been gained on various species which make the best tuna bait. 

Fishery scientists throughout the Pacific have followed warming of the 
ocean climate which has caused a northward distribution of the Pacific sardine 
and a resultant increase in the catch. Other studies in oceanography have 
shown the existence of a deep ocean current running eastward along the Equator 
from the longitude of Hawaii toward the Pacific coast. Discovery of this deep 
ocean river gives promise for its future use as a means of speeding submarine 
cargo transport. 
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Fish counting at Rock Island Dam was commenced in 1933 and has been 
carried on continuously since that date. Information produced by these counts, 
in conjunction with the catch statistics for the commercial and sport fisheries, 
provide a basis for evaluating the effectiveness of the overall management pro- 
gram, involving hatcheries, pollution abatement, regulation of the fisheries, 
etc. In general, these counts have been showing encouraging increases and the 
long-term trends which have been established are a most valuable statistical tool, 
This activity has been operated at about the same level for several years and 
will be continued at about the same level in 1960. 

Advances in shellfish research were made when copper fences were found ef- 
fective in controlling drills which are predators of oysters. Atlantic green 
crabs were also fenced from clam beds and destroyed hy poisoned food. Greep 
crabs are extremely harmful to small clams and very often reduce whole 
populations so that commercial clamming is impossible. 

Shrimp have been successfully marked using vital stains which are introduced 
into the organism through its food. This new technique will allow necessary 
studies on composition of shrimp stocks. 

Research on shellfisheries and coastal and offshore species is to be continued. 
Means for better conservation of haddock and higher production of shrimp 
through protection of nursery grounds and development of farming methods will 
be sought. Forecasts of menhaden, herring, and sardine productions will be 
made for use by industry. Research on tuna behavior and feeding habits will 
be continued with the aim of increasing fishing efficiency. Refinements in the 
definition of North Pacific salmon stocks will be sought so that international 
differences with Japan can be settled. Diseases of oysters which have deci- 
mated the fishery in Delaware Bay will be studied. Research will be continued 
on developing ways for the commercial farming of clams in Middle Atlantic 
waters. These are examples of pressing problems which will be atacked as part 
of the overall mission in fishery management and conservation. 

The designing of fish protective devices has become increasingly important in 
recent years due to the accelerated development of water-nse projects, particu: 
larly in the Pacific Northwest. The work involves planning, development, and 
improvement of such devices as ladders, elevators, screens, louvres, tanks, 
pumps, ete. It is anticipated that the need for this activity will increase in 
future years due to the tremendous water development program underway and 
projected by construction agencies. This work is being carried on in 1959 and 
will be continued in 1960 at about the same level as in 1958. 

In addition to funds shown under this activity, additional funds are available 
under the Saltonstall-Kennedy program, as shown in the following table: 


} Annual definite Saltonstall-Kennedy Total program 
| appropriation { funds 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 | 1960 
(a) Coastal and offshore re . 
’ search ____- $2, 741, 700 | $2,813,000 | $2,077,585 | $2,011,500 | $4,819, 285 $4, 824, 500 
(b) Inland fisheries. _- 165, 80 205, 800 106, 000 465, 000 271, 800 | 251, 80 
(c) Shellfish. . | 276, 000 323, 000 271, 500 272, 000 547, 500 | 595, 000 
(d) Designing fish protective 
devices___ 33, 890 33, 800 33, 800 33, 80 
Total... 3, 217, 300 3, 375, 600 2,455,085 | 2,329, 500 5, 672, 385 | 5, 705, 100 
await 


4. Research on fish migration over dams 
Activity : Research on fish migration over dams: f 
IR SU Nl lida icc msn 
Oi eure AMAR SOON RON ok eta 291, 200 
SS eee Siacppichtetascsabecnitlteiatabih icadiceebiitnaedi 291, 200 


Research on fish migration over dams 
The estimate of $291,200 is the same as for 1959. 4 
Plan of work.—This activity will be continued at the same level as in 1959. 
Work will be continued on steep gradient fishways, aimed at developing more 
efficient designs, and additional work will be carried on to determine the most 
efficient widths, flows and other hydraulic characteristics of fishways to provide 
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for the easier passage of fish and reduction of fishway costs. The work will 
be performed by Bureau personnel and will include laboratory experiments and 
field testing of designs. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


This activity has two major purposes: (1) The development of electrical de- 
vices to guide young salmon to safe passages over dams; and (2) testing of fish- 
way types in the research facility at Bonneville Dam. Notable progress was 
made on both in fiscal year 1958. 

At full scale electrical guiding array was installed at Lake Tapps, in the State 
of Washington. This experimental device guided 80 to 100 percent of juvenile 
salmon to the desired side of the stream. It is planned to further test this 
device in fiscal year 1960, to refine its design and make ready for actual installa- 
tion at power dams. 

At the Bonneville facility “endless” fishways were constructed to test the 
climbing ability of salmon and the effect of very high fishways upon them. It 
was discovered that some salmon could ascend a height of several hundred feet. 
On the basis of work done at the facility, a decision has been made to install 
41:10 gradient fishway at Ice Harbor Dam on the Snake River. The widespread 
adoption of steeper gradient fishways would effect substantial savings in con- 
struction costs over the conventional 1:16 gradient fishways now in use. Plans 
for fiscal year 1960 include further tests of steep gradient fishways to develop 
more efficient fishway designs. 


5. Administration of Alaska fisheries 


Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity available, available, 1960 | or 
1958 1959 decrease (—) 


Administration of Alaska fisheries: | 


Definite $1, 279, 163 $1, 209, 750 $1, 664, 700 | +-$454, 950 
Indefinite - 377, 689 454, 621 as — 454, 621 
ROMicsdeaasu 1, 656, 852 1, 664, 371 1, 664, 700 +329 


Administration of Alaska fisheries 

The estimate of $1,664,700 is the same as for 1959 except for a difference of 
$329 representing a rounding of the estimate. 

Plan of work.—The administration and management of the Alaska commercial 
fisheries will be carried on at the 1959 level. Involved in this activity are the 
development and promulgation of regulations, the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations pertaining to the fisheries, and the compilation of statistics. Fish- 
eries management agents are stationed in each of the 10 regulatory districts of 
Alaska to carry out these functions. A fleet of 12 airplanes and 8 seagoing 
vessels, as well as a large number of smaller boats are used. The staff consists 
of a group of management biologists supported by a large staff of temporary 
employees utilized for enforcement work seasonally. Under the Alaska State- 
hood Act responsibility for the administration and management of the fisheries 
of Alaska is retained by the Federal Government until a specified period of time 
has elapsed following certification by the Secretary of the Interior that the 
Alaska Legislature has made adequate provision for administration and man- 
agement of the fisheries. (Public Law 85-508. ) 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 

The purpose of this program is to provide for maximum production from the 
fisheries based on scientific regulation and adequate enforcement. 

Alaska’s commercial fisheries, providing products valued annually at between 
$75 million and $100 million, or more than one-half of the total value of all 
products of the Territory, are the primary source of her wealth, employment, 
and tax revenue. Administration of these fisheries by the Bureau is a twofold 
task, including management and research, with both functions heavily dependent 
upon the operation of a fleet of aircraft and small vessels covering 10,000 miles 
of Alaska’s coastline. The production of Alaska salmon has declined steadily 


since 1948, reaching a level of only 3 million cases annually in the past 5 years, 
or little more than half of the sustained yields of 20 years ago. 
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Accomplishments in the past year include utilization of more roving stream. 
guards in place of stationary guards, in order to provide more effective patrol] 
activity ; increased utilization of towers for counting adult salmon as a replace 
ment for weirs which permitted the enumeration of the runs in a greater number 
of streams and eliminated the delay of migration which occurred at the weirs; 
more efficient use of vessels in patrol and general management activities wag 
provided through the placement of vessels in the management districts on a year- 
round basis rather than wintering them in Juneau; the Alaska Commercia] 
Fishery Regulations were recodified and a more uniform set of regulations wag 
thus provided, and for the first time, copies of these regulations for public dis. 
tribution were reprinted from the Federal Register, saving considerable time 
and expense; and in a number of instances fishing areas were redescribed to 
provide relaxation in some instances and further restriction of the fisheries 
in others. 

The management of the commercial fisheries of Alaska will be transferred 
to the State of Alaska following certification by the Secretary of the Interior 
that the legislature of Alaska has made adequate provision for the administra- 
tion, management, and conservation of the fisheries and after a lapse of a 
specified period of time following this action. 


6. Fishing vessel mortgage insurance 


Activity: Fishing vessel mortgage insurance: 
Amount avaiavie, 1956................. é 


Amount available, 1959__________ 

Estimate, 1960__- Oda ac: ieee ok. 5 deicscus woken $80, 000 

Increase (+-) or decrease (—)__-- ............ a 
Fishing vessel mortgage insurance 

The estimate of $80,000 represents an increase of $80,000 over 1959 to provide 
for administration of this program. 

Need for increase.—All functions of the Maritime Administration which per- 
tail to Federal ship mortgage insurance for fishing vessels under authority of 
title XI of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 1271-1279), 
were transferred to the Department by Bureau of the Budget determination 
(23 F.R. 2304), pursuant to section 6(a) of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. 
Under this program, funds loaned for the construction of fishing vessels will 
come from commercial lending institutions, and the loans will be insured by the 
Government. Up to the time the authority was transferred, very few appli 
cations had been received for mortgage insurance on fishing vessels because the 
machinery for handling these applications was geared to larger vessels with 
different problems. Since that time the Bureau has received information and 
inquiries indicating that there is now an active interest in the program. A 
number of applications for mortgage insurance on fishing vessels are expected 
when arrangements for handling applications can be completed. Eighty thou- 
sand dollars is needed for administration of this program including necessary 
investigations, processing of documents, handling collections, and related activi- 
ties. Approximately $37,000 is required to cover salary costs for a Bureau 
staff of six employees, $23,000 for general expenses and $20,000 to cover cost 
of reimbursable services to be performed by the Small Business Administration. 
Premiums and fees collected under the fishing vessel mortgage insurance pro 
gram will be deposited in a revolving fund for use in cases of default. 

Plan of work—The program will permit a citizen planning to build a fishing 
vessel for use in the domestic commercial fishery to have a mortgage, amounting 
to 75 percent of the cost of the vessel, insured by the Department, provided that 
the proposed vessel meets required standards and that the proposed operation 
appears to be economically sound. <A joint application from the borrower and 
lender will be furnished the Department. After appropriate investigation by 
the Department, and the Small Business Administration acting for the Depart 
ment, the loan will be insured if it meets the standards required. This new pro 
cedure will provide a means whereby the domestic fishing industry can obtain 
financing for the construction of new fishing vessels from commercial lending 
institutions at reasonable rates of interest. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Prior to the time the Bureau of the Budget directed transfer of fishing func- 
tions, from other Federal agencies to the Department of the Interior the author- 
ity for insuring mortgages on fishing vessels was exercised by the Maritime 
Administration. As their activities were geared to the financing of much larger 
vessels, the fishing industry found that it was not practical to attempt to have 
mortgages on fishing vessels insured. Authority for this function was transferred 
to the Department in April 1958. Funds have not been available to implement 
the program since that date. However, proposed regulations have now been 
prepared, means of operating the program have been explored, and it can be 
implemented as soon as funds become available. 


SALTONSTALL-KENNEDY FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. $639,050 of this increase is to provide a direct appro- 
priation to cover various activities which are being financed this year 
with Saltonstall-Kennedy funds. Why is this shift necessary this year, 
especially when unobligated balances of $378,000 are estimated for the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy funds in 1960? 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Chairman, in the past few years since the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy moneys were made available by Congress, we 
found they have been tied up in a sense in recurring projects. We 
know that both Congress and the industry had in mind that these 
particular funds would be used for short-term projects in a revolving 
fund cycle; and yet it has not been possible to apply this in all cases 
to those particular projects. 

We are attempting to bring these Saltonstall-Kennedy funds back 
into use for emergencies such as the ones that occurred this past year 
in oysters both in Long Island Sound and in Delaware Bay, where we 
did not have the funds available to actually go into this particular 
program which was so very badly needed at that particular time. 

So that in a sense what we are attempting to do is to recover these 
funds so they may be used for short-term research projects and be 
used for a purpose which we believe Congress and the industry fully 
intended. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please provide for the record a breakdown of the 
projects to be financed in 1960 with the Saltonstall-Kennedy funds. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Programs and allocations under Saltonstall-Kennedy Act 


Fiscal year Tentative ! 
Activity 1959 fiseal year 1960 


program allocations 








I. Research on fish and fisheries (fishery biological studies): 
A. Coastal and offshore fishery research: 
1. Alaska salmon and ecologically related species: 
(a) Development of methods of counting and | . 
recording escapement-. $124, 600 $121, 600 
(b) Stvdies of migrations, and of predators, 
effects of logging, and other evironmental 


factors. -. 155, 100 127, 300 
(ce) Development of methods for more accurate 

predictions of runs--. 153, 000 56, 300 
(d) Analysis of accumulated fishery and research | 

data and contract s'1pervision_. 16, 300 | 31, 000 


(e) Identification of Pacific herring populations | 
and development of methods of predicting 
abundance. ; a ene 








125, 000 19, 700 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 682. 
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Programs and allocations under Saltonstall-Kennedy Act—Continued 





. ———_-————_——. 
Fiscal year | Tentative! 

Activity 1959 | fiscal year 1969 
| program allocations 


| 
I. Research on fish and fisheri Continued 
A. Coastal and offshore fishery research —Continued 
1. Alaska salmon, ete.—Continued 
(f) Fishery surveys of Alaska rivers north of 
Briston Bay $24, 100 














i) Studies of abundance of life history of king 
crab in central Alast 12, 100 | jae 
i \ t tion of re tion of eT ironment to 
Imon I 1, Prince William Sound ; $26, 00 
Tagging of king and silver salmon coastwise 
investigat : 38, 00 
Rehabilitation of Karluk Fishery 40, OO 
Eecolovieal study of shellfish toxin 25, OW 
2 } 4 ¢ yerati proer ( ‘h o1 
tuation in abundan of Pacifi irdine, an 
ind mackere 118, 750 121, 55 
3 ir I rch on the Pacifie Ocean to 
data ¢ climate and oceanography in | 
det imu ! l » Hety I nviron 
i worldwide fl iations of the commer- 
luable speci f fisine 56, 900 1, 50 
4 ivtic trawl fishes ur nformation 
on bi v of sea se flounders, whitings, ad- 
var tudics of ‘ I 341. 000 350. 5 
Studies on hiology of Atlantic herring ardine 107, 800 133, £00 
6. Gulf of Mexico f 
1) Study of cau nd cont: t I tick 
in j lorida « ist 109, GOO 109, 0% 
Re ! ( hrimp nurse! rounds and 
hrimp movements 138, 700 140, 50 
c) Shrimp anatom 14, 00 
’ x ni kan 1 \ tud 11, 
e) I it hrimp at sea in Tortugas fisher 3), 000 18, 00 
7 Ay tic str } research t y of races 
migration, variations in r class streneth, « t 
of fishi ind ¢ tation of productivity of differ 
ent ages and siz E 59, 500 
} 


Research on population, a 
tion of Atlantic menhaden 93, 000 93, OO 

(6) Tagging of young Atlantic n 
(c) Survival of menhaden in Atlantic coast 


Q inic fist S 102, 150 100 
10 ic aly identificatior 14, 
11. rre! and abundance of fishes, 

26, 300 40, 00 


lination of hydrographic research 


K programs in Southern Califor 





1. Program office 36, 28° 
b. Eastern Pacific tuna 24, 000 99, 00 
14. Columbia River Fisheries—protection and guidance 
of downstream migrating salmonoids 85, 000 


Total coastal and offshore fishery research 1, 850, 585 1, 865, 100 
B. Commercial shellfishery research ; 

1. To intensify research on predators, dependable seed 

oyster supply, and quality of marketable oysters 

from different areas by strengthening research per- 
onnel and facilities at existing laboratories 4 
w England shellfish 105, 000 104, 50 
ddle Atlantic shellfish 133, 000 133, 0 
c) Gulf of Mexico shellfish 33, 509 34, 00 





Total, commercial shellfishery research 271, 500 272, OM 
C. Pacific oceanic fisheries investigation—to provide additional 
research on albacore tuna, to define location of stocks in 
waters north of Hawaii 227, 000 146, 400 
D. Inland commercial fisheries:? 
1. Commercial catfish propagation re 2 ee 
2. Great Lakes fisheries research , 100, 000 46, 000 


Total inland commercial fisheries de 106, 000 46, 000 


Total, research on fish and fisheries (fishery biologi- 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 682 
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Programs and allocations under Saltonstall-Kennedy Act—Continued 





— 


} 


II. Exploration, development, and utilization of fishery resources (com- 


mercial fishery studies): 


A. Exploratory fishing and gear research: 
1, Maine sardine exploration, in cooperation with bio- 


logical studies 
2. North Atlantic exploré itions— -operation of vessel Dela- 


ware to explore new fishing grounds 

3. South Atlantic and Gulf explorations—offshore explo- 
ration to determine commercial potentialities - 

4. Gear development and improvement. -- 


5. Middle and 


Atlantic explorations—offshore 


fisheries explorations to locate and determine com- 


mercial possibilitie s 
insurance rate reduction through vessel 


6. To provide 


safety program through program continued by the 


Bureau 


shery technological studies: 
1, Middle Atlantic 


7. Safety standard establishment for vessels, New Eng- 


ind Gulf research 


(a) Research on oyster composition due to proc- | 


essing 
areas 

(6) Gulf of Mexico technological program 

2. Development 
de vel »p volunt: iy 
ishery products 
Nutritive v value of fishery industrial p roducts_._--__- 
Development of new uses for fish oil—research to | 


for various f 


em OO 


of voluntary standards 


variables in Gulf and South Atlantic 


research to 
Federal grades and standard 


find new specific uses for fish oils for a favorable 


competitive status 
mestic fats and oils 


rainst existing surplus of do- 








5. Improvement in quality of tuna—study to improve 


methods of freezing skiy 
Raprere tuna quality throughout the on 


ages 


6 Preat 


land . 
8. Great Lakes explorations. -- ; 
Total, exploratory fishing and gear research. 
B. Fist 


rvation of fishery products by irradiation -. . 
7. Studies to develop new uses for Pacif 
8. Great Lakes studies 

9. Effects of distribution on quality of frozen fish 


jack tuna at sea and to 


* coast roc kfish- 


7 


10, Studies in suitability of fishery products for inclusion | 
in special human diets 
11. Studies on free-liquor syndrome in oysters 


12. Nutritional effects of fish oil with special refere nce to 
atherosclerosis 


| 


13. Vitamin and amino acid contents of fish ery proc lucts- 


Total, fishery technological studies............----- 


C, Commercial fishery statistics: 

1. Expediting release of statistics to meet requirements 
projects and 
Federal needs-. 


of other S 


industry, States and | 


2. Statistical survey of gulf b ait shrimp industry---_- 


Total, commercial fishery statistics - - ates 


D. Commercial fishery economic studies: 


l. For studies, 


especially on fish consumption, eco- | 


nomic surveys of certain segments of the fishing | 
industry, and for cooperative marketing studies 


2. Economic studies of fisheries problems of the Great 


Lakes area 


3. Economic studies on “pending tre snsport: ition rate | 
charges for fishery products ; a 


Total, Economic Studies_.............- ae 


E. Fishery education and market development: 


1. For promoting 


use of domestically produced 


fishery products through educational services and 
market development activities, particularly school | 


lunch, locker 


and special marketing pro- 


grams, and foreign industry studies, as required___- 


2. Marketing studies 
patterns (1959 


to determine basic marketing 
Increased staff and material)_.......} 


3. Evaluation of market promotion program.......-- 


Total, Fishery education and market development. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. ¢ 


Fiseal year 
1959 
program 


$52, 095 
205, 140 


91, 030 
64, 690 


10, 760 | 


"87, 095 | 


460, 810 


6, 300 
34, 100 | 


233, 560 | 
46, 415 


95, 500 


30, 000 
9, 000 
9, 000 

38, 000 | 

25, 000 





526, 875 


334, 390 | 
23, 475 


357, 865 | 
123, 750 | 


mew ee wen ewe een=| 


429, 780 | 
146, 960 


576, 740 | 


Tentative ! 


fiscal year 1960 


allocations 





$52, 095 
205, 140 
90, 100 
63, 955 


160, 900 


10, 760 


20, 000 





602, 9 950 


59, 855 


111, 000 


30, 760 
9, 000 
9, 000 


35, 000 


38, 500 
30, 000 


20, 000 
20, 000 


363, 115 


284, 400 
24, 300 


308, 700 


140, 000 
21, 500 
10, 000 


171, 500 


276, 100 


114, 500 
20, 000 


"410, 600 
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Programs and allocations under Saltonstall-Kennedy Act—Continued 





Fiscal year Tentative! 
Activity 1959 fiscal year 1969 
program allocations 











Il. Exploration, development, and utilization of fishery resources—Con. 
F, Market news—Improving market news coverage to meet 
requirements of other S-K programs and industry, State, 

I aie $137, 380 $37, 500 
G. Special reports on tariff, trade, legislation, International Law 
Commission, and as required by Fish and Wildlife Act of 


























PER ERS SSE See Ny ears eee er Stee (A 
Total, exploration, development and _ utilization of 
fishery resources (commercial fishery studies) ......-- 2, 260, 870 1, 894, 365 
III. Administrative expenses: Janie ee 

1. Assessment for general administrative services__........_.._-. | 292, 000 292, 000 

2. Advisory committee expenses - - _- ; Peal eS 27, 240 30, 
Total, administrative expemses_._._........------.-----.--- 319, 240 322, 800 
Weta awearees : oo 5n 5. oes cn oe eT. 5, 085, 195 | 4, 546, 665 


RECAPITULATION 





I. Research on fish and fisheries. bai $2, 455, 085 | $2, 329, 500 
II. Exploration, development, and utilization of fishery resources------ 2, 260, 870 1, 804, 365 
III. Administrative expenses se sccoty 319, 240 322, 800 
IG ies Seki nwiaain ied ehhe thease Tiina ane amna aa 5, 035, 195 4, 546, 665 





! Tentative allocations dependent upon approval by the Secretary of Interior in the light of emergencies, 
crises, shifts in emphasis as a result of current fishery problems, etc. 
3 Shown as “‘E”’ on 1959 program. 


GREAT LAKES EXPLORATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the exploration work you are doing 
in the Great Lakes area. 

Mr. McKernan. In the Great Lakes, of course, there has been great 
devastation brought about by the influx from the sea of the sea 
lamprey. The sea-living species of predator has come into the Great 
Lakes and has wiped out for all practical purposes all of the stocks 
of the Great Lakes trout, the most valuable fishery in the Great Lakes. 
Along with it has come other species such as alewives and one or two 
other species as well, but these are not utilized. 

In fact, there are other species in the Great Lakes not utilized. 
Great Lakes herring occur in great abundance. There are yellow 
perch in Lake Erie present in tremendous abundance. 

We are attempting to find ways of harvesting these latent resources 
of the Great Lakes to take the place of the Great Lakes trout which 
are almost lost at the present time. 

Under the Great Lakes Fisheries Commission with Canada we are, 
I think, achieving great success in eliminating the lamprey from Lake 
Superior, but meantime the commercial fishermen in the Great 
Lakes, who actually harvest between 80 and 100 million pounds from 
the Great Lakes each year, are having a great deal of difficulty eco 
nomically. We are attempting to help this changeover from the 
Great Lakes trout fishery to fishing for other species perhaps of 4 
little less economic importance individually but on the whole which 
will allow these people to survive in their fishery until the Great 
Lakes can be rehabilitated. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are talking about the lamprey eel ? 
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Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I thought we were told 3 or 4 years ago it was about 
eliminated in Lake Erie. 

Mr. McKernan. Actually about 3 years ago we did find a way of 
controlling them in the streams with electric weirs. But since the 
lamprey have a life cycle of about 7 years weirs would take at least 
that long to control them. Since that time we have had even greater 
success. We found a specific poison which seeks out the lamprey 
larvae as they develop in the mud at the bottom of the streams. We 
are actually transferring from control by these electric weirs to con- 
trol by these particular poisons that kill only lampreys. This is done 
at dilutions as low as one and two parts per million of these chemicals. 

The lamprey in Lake Superior and Lake Michigan and Lake Huron 
are still very much in abundance and are still creating very serious 
problems. 

Mr. Kirwan. What fish did you say was coming back into Lake 
Erie? 

Mr. McKernan. Smelt and yellow perch are coming back. 

Mr. Kirwan. Herring also? 

Mr. McKernan. The Great Lakes herring. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is coming back ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; in very great abundance now, but the Great 
Lakes fishermen do not have really good ways of harvesting these. 
We are attempting in our exploratory fishing procedures to find effi- 
cient and economical ways for these fishermen to harvest these species 
that are not now fully utilized. 


FISHING PRODUCTS STANDARDS 


Mr. Kirwan. $230,000 is requested to replace Saltonstall-Kennedy 
funds for development of voluntary standards for fishery products. 
Can you touch on that? Briefly explain this program and tell us 
what new work is planned in 1960, 

Mr. McKernan. We have five standards already developed and 
promulgated. There are three in effect at the present time, two more 
will go into effect on March 1. 

We have developed proposals for two more for frozen breaded fish 
portions and for frozen cod fillets. It is planned to develop further 
standards for frozen salmon steaks, frozen ocean perch fillets, and 
raw unbreaded fish portions. 

We are also starting the development studies on standards for both 
pasteurized and cooked crabmeat and for frozen whole and dressed 
halibut and salmon. This all will lead, we hope, to greater acceptance 
by the American public and greater assurance that the American pub- 
lic will get high quality commercial fisheries products in the market. 


INSECTICIDE STUDIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain what is planned under the increase of $33,000 
for insecticide studies. 

Mr. McKernan. In this instance we are attempting to use our avail- 
able fisheries laboratories and adjust our research work so that we 
can accomplish the very maximum. For example, we are intending 
to put something like $6,500 at our Milford laboratory so we can 
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test insecticides with oyster larvae, remembering, of course, that it is 
the bays and estuaries where the larvae of many of our important 
commercial and shellfish are spawned and reared through their larval 
stages. We have that laboratory doing valuable work in the rearing 
and studying of larval stages of fish and shellfish. 

We intend to divert relatively small amounts of funds to each of 
several laboratories and there we will actually supplement our pres- 
ent work and carry on the tests for these powerful insecticides. We 
are doing the same thing at our laboratory in North Carolina where 
we are studying larvae of shellfish and fish in connection with radio- 
activity in cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission. 


GREAT LAKES STUDIES 


Mr. Kirwan. How will the increase of $40,000 be used for deep 
water and shallow water studies of Lake Michigan and Lake Huron! 

Mr. McKernan. In the case of the disappearance of the Great 
Lakes trout, the Great Lakes Commission is actually now starting 
to work with the States in the Great Lakes region to find ways of 
rehabilitating the trout population. 

In connection with this, it is up to the two Governments, Canada 
and the United States, to carry on their studies with respect to the 
environment and what is needed. 

The deep-water studies that are absolutely needed now are designed 
to find out what has come into that environment since the trout left 
so we can find the best places to actually start our rehabilitation 
program for trout. 

In the shallow water the biological studies are designed to find out 
the maximum production of these various species that I mentioned 
before. It will be a cooperative program with our exploratory fish- 
ing and biological research people in the Great Lakes region. 


SHELLFISH RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. We are presently spending over $400,000 on shell- 
fish. Please explain the need for the increase of $47,000 in 1960. 

Mr. McKernan. There has been this very extensive and unex- 
plained mortality that has gone on in Delaware Bay in 1957 and 1958 
and also Maryland and Virginia in 1958. For example, production 
in New Jersey dropped from 514 million pounds in 1956 to about 
one-half million pounds in 1958. Our preliminary studies indicate 
this unidentified organism may be a very primitive fungus and we 
are attempting with a portion of this money to actually carry on 
studies on the pathology of this terrible devastating disease. 

There was a similar disease in Canada a few years back called the 
Malpeque disease, which almost literally destroyed the entire oyster 
industry in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. We are attempting, of course, 
to prevent that in our country if possible. In some of our cooperative 
studies with the States, for example, we are watching the transfer of 
oysters. from one State to another along the Atlantic Coast. We 
hope to check the mortality before it gets started and has the same 
serious effect the disease had in Canada, 

Another place where these particular funds will be used is in con- 
nection with the studies in Long Island Sound where for several 
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years now the oyster industry has been in very dire straits due to 
very low production of seed, unexplained mortalities, and also the 
devastation brought about by the starfish. We are hoping to study 
the causes of these mortalities to find some weaknesses or some w ays 
of helping the control of this particular disease which has brought 
serious damage to this industry. 


FISH MIGRATION OVER DAMS 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress can you report on the research on 
fish migration over dams ? 

Mr. McKernan. As I mentioned in my opening statement, Mr. 
Chairman, I am very proud to report that in this last year we have 
pretty well proven that fish can actually migrate in large quantities 
over fishways of much smaller size and much narrower fishways. We 
think that the savings in this particular accomplishment will be up 
in the millions of dollars within the next few years because of this. 

We have also made some very rapid advances in controlling the 
downstream migration of salmon. We have been working on elec- 
trical guiding systems. As the young fingerling moves down the 
stream, we are hoping to find an elec trical system of diverting these 
fish into bypasses and do away with any expensive and probably less 
eflicient physical structures in the forebays of dams. 


ALASKA FISHIERTES 


Mr. Kirwan. An appropriation of $454,950 is requested for “Ad- 
ministration of Alaska fisheries” to replace the Pribilof receipts which 
will no longer be available under the Alaska Statehood Act. 

How soon is it expected that Alaska will take over the administra- 
tion and financing of this activity ? 

Mr. McKernan. We do not ‘have any precise knowledge on that. 
I know the Sceretary is studying this particular problem at some 
length. Weare actually attempting to provide a method by which we 

can help in the training of the Alaskan Department of Fish and 
Game employees and make a gradual transfer, protecting the jobs of 
our permanent career employees, and providing for a smooth trans- 
fer over to the new State. 

We are ready for such a transfer on January 1, 1960, If it does 
not occur then, we will be ready on January 1, 1961, or after if need be. 


FISHING VESSEL MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $80,000 is requested for “ Administra- 

tion of the fishing vessel mortgage insurance program,” which was 
transferred from the Maritime Administration. Br iefly explain this 
program. How many loan applications do you have on hand ? 

Mr. McKernan. We have not started the mortgage insurance pro- 
gram yet and have not been accepting applic ations until we actually 
had funds to operate this program. But we know of tremendous 
interest in the mortgage insurance program. For example, we know 
on the west coast, the Pacific coast area, we have had a great deal of 
interest from tuna boats. 
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In the gulf we have also had a lot of interest. However, since we 
have not accepted the applications yet, we are not in a position to go 
forward. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is it going to work all right ? 

Mr. McKernan. We think it wil work all right. We are actually 
planning on working this particular program in connection with our 
present fishing boat loan program. We intend to use the same offices 
and to hold our administrative expenses down by combining the inves. 
tigations on these particular construction items, and we have developed 
within the Department now some tentative regulations and are in the 
process of promulgating them. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you can hold expenses down, you will be much 
better off on these programs because from what I have seen so far, 
there are too many expenses. I am not referring just to the fish and 
wildlife part, but the bill itself, the Interior Department. 

Mr. McKernan. We have prepared a proposal notice of rulemak- 
ing, which has been signed and has been published in the Federal 
Register at the present time. We will be ready to start this insurance 
program early in March. 

Mr. Kirwan. What did the Maritime Commission spend on admin- 
istration when it had this program ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. This particular program was for all practical 
purposes inactive in the Maritime Commission. All their rules and 
regulations were designed to handle large boats. I think throughout 
the history of this particular law there was only one or two applica- 
tions for fishing boats in all of this time because their rules and regu- 
lations and procedures were not designed to make it effective for fish- 
ing boats. They did not qualify readily and did not apply. So that 
for all practical purposes it was inactive. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 








Program by activities: Fishery facilities (total obligations $740, 476 $1, 363, 290 $245, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward_-_-_-_-_-- | —903, 746 | — 863, 200 |...---.-- 
Unobligated balance carried forward__......_.-- Ben Oe 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) 790 00 500, 000 245, 000 


Norte.—Projeets proposed for 1960 are installation of a salt-water system at the Galveston, ex., lihor 
tory repairs to and improvement of docking facilities at the laboratory at Pascagoula, Miss.; and com 
struction of a laboratory-quarters building at Karluk Lake, Alaska. 
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Object classification 















































| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_._....-...-..--.-.-- 2 rf 1 
Average number of all employees. --......-.---.-------------- 2 7 1 
Number of employees at end of year.............--.--.------- 0 0 0 
Average GS grade and salary...............-.....-.---------- 7.3 $5,183 | 7.5 $5,881] 7.5 $5,935 
Ql Personal services: 
Positions other than permanent. -_--_-....-.-..--.------ $11, 941 $43, 225 $5, 000 
ee ee ere maces BO Vnsinecdincuschcamnl waiemeseanipats 
Total personal services.............-.--------------- | 11, 977 43, 225 5, 000 
Oe aN an cit i coke sos sane ntica bate satuadedacsant 2, 782 | 2, 000 2, 000 
Fe ar eR I a as sa tae ccnp iniimee cee a laine inlets aE cael 
04 Communication services........--..---------------------- OOP fi. 5a1isacebbiaetee dc 
O65 . Rents G0 MEY SOP ONINE a 5. oo. wcsinise sdenicecicbedceiendas BG zigannimnesossestrbensueb 
GE; PCIe BING TORO IIIOE. «on cece ncn ncancccccccucenansees aad ee ee 
ie Og a 76, 021 4,415 7, 400 
0 AIOE BINA Onn rn ern dca bwscccelsanwaccunctnses 3, 667 WRG isis tbacaticten 
GR eI Cos find ot end nadincccacieansatncaccuiudnatugenwad maabeed D ssarcslnin sates socenin el 30, 000 
: DA CO Me... demccuhac chee bacesedusenwdebmecns 645, 096 1, 272, 290 200, 300 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions-_-............-..----- | 546 585 300 
Oe Oe SIE SINE oa edu a decamcnccnstandcctecencnne 19 WEE nara ead eokeraee 
Stn) CROs ss Sis Sccicidenienwanesddetdecaendencecs 740, 476 | 1, 363, 290 245, 000 








JUSTIFICATION 


OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. $245,000 is requested for “Construction of fishery fa- 
cilities” in 1960. Insert pages 37 through 39 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Appropriation act, 1959 
Unobligated balance from prior years 


Total available for obligation 


Decreases : 


Fishery biological facilities 
Fishery technological facilities 
Fishery management facilities 


Subtotal 


Increases : 


Fishery biological facilities 
Fishery technological facilities 


Total available for obligation 
Less unobligated balance from prior year 


Budget estimate 1960 


36292 


Construction 


59——44 


ew ee eee 


ee ee eee 


ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee a ee 
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Analysis by activities 
Fishery facilities: 
Amount available 1959_______ Be a ia ath I aoe $1, 363, 2¢ 
Fiscal year 1960: 
Unobligated balance from prior year etdes aeolian aerate os st adele 





Budget estimate— Bee ee oa eee eee 245, 000 
Estimated total available__- Sa ie ee a Sie 245, 
Total available 1960 compared total available 1959______ 1, 118, 2§ 


FISHERY FACILITIES, $245,000 


The construction program for 1960 totals $245,000, all of which is to be 
financed with funds requested in 1960 for the following: 


(a) Installation of salt-water system, Galveston, Tex ne __.... $185, 000 
(b) Construction of laboratory-quarters building, Karluk Lake, 
Alaska aa ‘ ‘ ca eeaeeaeneeet 25, 000 
(c) Dock repair and improvement, Pascagoula, Miss______---------. 35, 000 
PNA irae teint Retain cnes eA cake o ae eo ea a a cons ne 


(a) Salt-water system, Galveston, Tez., $185,000 

These funds are needed for the installation of a salt-water system for experi- 
mental laboratory research. Research now underway and that planned for the 
future at the Galveston laboratory requires circulating sea water. It will be 
used primarily to hold shrimp, crabs, shellfish, larval fish, adult fish and 
numerous other marine animals which are to be used for experimental pur- 
poses. For each the physical, chemical and biological requirements and toler- 
ances are to be determined. The information produced from this research is 
essential for use in connection with the following programs: (1) estuarine 
research relating to effects of engineering and development projects; (2) shrimp 
research to develop sound management; (38) shrimp research to develop culture 
methods; (4) research to determine the effects of the highly toxic insecticides 
and pesticides threatening our fishery resources; and (5) other research prob- 
lems where a controlled salt-water system is necessary. There is no other such 
installation in the entire gulf area. Preliminary plans, specifications, and cost 
estimates have been prepared by the Corps of Engineers. All research imme- 
diately planned for this installation has been recommended by resolution by 
the Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission, for which the Bureau is desig- 
nated primary research agency. 
(b) Laboratory-quarters, Karluk Lake, Alaska, $25,000 

This estimate covers construction of a building to provide laboratory and 
living quarters for personnel engaged in the studies of the survival of red 
salmon at Karluk Lake, Alaska, including year-round observations of the growth 
and mortality of smolts and of the interspecific relationships of salmon and other 
fish, and predators. The present facility is a camp building covered with tar 
paper that was built 10 years ago. It is nearly ready to fall down from rot 
and is completely unsuitable for winter use. Year-round work at this remote 
station, requires that adequate facilities be provided. 
(c) Repair and improve dock, Pascagoula, Miss., $35,000 

Due to erosion of land adjacent to the bulkhead of the dock at the Paseagoula, 
Miss., fisheries laboratory, repair and extension of the bulkhead are urgently 
needed to protect the dock and save the dock buildings from undercutting erosion. 
Delay in making these improvements would result in higher costs because of the 
ever increasing requirements for fill behind the bulkhead. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. An unobligated balance of $863,000 was carried for- 
ward from 1958 to 1959. What caused this slippage? 

Mr. McKernan. We had a minor problem which has been solved 
in actually finding a proper site for our shellfish laboratory in 
Chesapeake Bay. "That has been solved now , and we have the labora- 
tory site at Oxford, Md., and the design is well along. We intend 
to have that construction start this year. That was $180,000 for 
that item. 

The Juneau Research Laboratory, $400,000, is in somewhat the same 
position. We have our design completed and are putting out bids 
on the Juneau laboratory at the present time. 

We were asked to delay the Woods Hole Aquarium for some time, 
and funds were then released and we now have the plans fully com- 
pleted for the Woods Hole laboratory. 


GALVESTON SALT WATER SYSTEM 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the installation of the salt-water 
system at Galveston, Tex., at a cost of $185,000. 

“Mr. McKernan. We have a salt-water system proposed at our Gal- 
veston, Tex., laboratory for $185,000. There is no salt-water sys- 
tem for any labor: itory on the ‘gulf coast at all. This laboratory will 
allow us to carry on studies on the early life history of these im- 
port: int commercial fisheries in the Gulf of Mexico, such fisheries 
1s menhaden, oysters, and shrimp all require estuarine habitat. ‘This 
habitat is being altered drastically, by man mostly, at the present 
time, and yet we have no real knowledge of the environmental re- 

quirements of these particular major species 

We intend to use this laboratory and the fresh-water system at 
this laboratory to study the requirements for larvae and postlarval 
stages of these most important species. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate] 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: 














1, Departmental expense. ---- a ; $46, 498 $188, 200 $188, 200 
2. Regional office expense. ‘ we 287, 749 137, 000 137, 000 
Total obligations. siadhwsieebask hese 334, 247 325, 200 325, 200 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts. -.__...-- —212, 990 MEE ONO fo wnadunegcages 
Unobligated balance no longer available. - - - , 891 : nee 
New obligational authority _ - ; 122, 148 _3%' 000 325, 200 
New obligational authority: — al 
Appropriation. ee 121, 389 175, 000 325, 200 
Transferred from “Operation and maintenance,” Bureau 
of Reclamation (72 Stat. 243) 759 | oe Few cow no widens 
Appropriation (adj-sted) 122,148 | 175, 000 | 325, 200 


Proposed s 1pplemental due to pay inereases | 15, 000 












seeage 
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Object classification 
































1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions. hudaaeiss a 33 | 33 | 33 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-_- ana ER Aoogaencuwes lacaesdetan oeee 
Average number of all employees. ; Baten wk 30 32 32 
Number of employees at end of year. - ead 31 33 33 
Average GS grade and salary...-...........--..-----.--.---.. 7.3 $5,183 | 7.5 $5,881 | 7.5 $5,985 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. $203, 560 | $270, 800 $269, 800 
Positions other than permanent--.- CD hieniwcccn vane «addsembeee 
Other personal services - -. Soe dmaancionis 11, 624 | 4, 200 5, 200 
Total personal services... - — ‘ ous 219, 184 275, 000 275, 000 
02 Travel.. cay 20, 842 | 10, 000 10, 000 
3 Transportation of things. .------ é 3, 315 1, 000 1,000 
4 Communication services .. -.---- ; pees 4, 479 | 2, 000 2, 000 
05 Rents and utility services__--_-- 22, 655 | 9, 085 9, 085 
06 Printing and reproduction. ._---- 55 182 | 1, 500 1, 500 
07 Other contractual services - - cea baen ; | 6, 148 7,615 7, 615 
08 Supplies and materials... catecee | 6, 022 1, 500 1, 500 
09 Equipment. bs ; 41,074 |. -.- a < inuaasie eae 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... : | 10, 237 17, 500 17, 500 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments... -.-- ‘ ‘ ee 109 _ eéeel onncemaenenne 
Total obligations..............-- er ire ae 334, 247 325, 200 325, 200 











ALLOCATIONS RECEIVED FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS 


Nore.—Obligations incurred under allocations from other accounts are shown in the schedules of the 
parent appropriations as follows: 

“Construction, general,” rivers and harbors and flood control, Army. 

“Operation and maintenance, general,’’ rivers aud harbors and flood control, Army. 

“ Passamaquoddy tidal power survey,’ Department of State. 


Mr. Kirwan. $325,200 is requested for general administrative ex- 
penses. This reflects the transfer in the estimates of $135,200 in line 
with the reorganization. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 
Insert pages 42-45. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


General administrative expenses 


RIATION DisUNNE TO aide ticks teers ine eck $122, 148 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Com- 
missioner of Fish and Wildlife” to reflect transfer of administra- 











Ie CSUR TO TURIN NN esi ee aneurin thin cesta 212, 990 
Ripe ann NPINNRINEG BOING ie ee 335, 138 
ESE | SE ea a ae a ee ea a oe 175, 000 


Comparative transfer from “General administrative expenses, Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife’ to reflect adjustment of admin- 
istrative expense funds between Bureaus on the basis reflected in 





I il ceeebibesentaiiigionceele sabagins sida 135, 200 
Adjustment for anticipated pay act supplemental_____________--_____ 15, 000 
OUR FIRE VUTIMNS NOD aoc vi iericeniccdncnencsacnne 325, 200 


NE RNIN ie ot dig aes ens 325, 200 


























) eX- 
line 
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Analysis by activities 








Amount Amount Increase Page 

Activity available, | available, | Estimate, (+) or refer- 

1958 1959 ! 1960 = ence 
1, Departmental expenses. ............--..---- $46, 498 $188, 200 C10 900 Focecivnciee 43 
2. Regional office expenses... ....--....---.---- 287, 749 137, 000 GIP ONO fowsccicciccus 43 
Unobligated balance no longer available. -...... BE Ikacwsdn naked eeedndiedaninnnannaestasimdilie 
Total MDOOTITION. ccc cucuccccecctscce 335, 138 325, 200 SR SI csscdavncgsiewesne ain 





1 Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases. 


General administrative expenses 

The estimate of $325,200 for this activity is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—Work under this appropriation will be conducted by a head- 
quarters staff of 36 and a field staff of 56, a total of 92. The field staff will be 
spread among five regional offices. The staffing and organization was determined 
upon following an objective study of administrative functions and workload by 
a committee appointed by the Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife. 

The estimate provides funds for the financing of executive direction and gen- 
eral administrative services (budget, finance, personnel management, property 
management and related functions) for the Bureau. Provision is made for the 
Director’s immediate office at Washington and a headquarters administrative 
staff and for five regional offices each of which has a regional director in charge 
and is being provided with a staff to handle the administrative work. 

Details of the estimate by organization unit for this appropriation, as supple- 
mented by funds from other appropriations, follow: 

















Total Estimate 
positions 
Departmental: 
Office of the Director. .-.....-.--- dgchheeicd dns nad qacdaee ten empnaeenwwenstl 4 $64, 125 
SPREE ip eI, 3. cc icanedincnndbiieansbereab and taneh Guaweeods 2 19, 510 
SORT Ce ety WINE ENO ooo dows cc cccaccdcdtevbsnbdeateneacuactecdoss 11 82, 545 
Branch of Management Analysis_.........-.-------.... cid sangeedened 2 17, 495 
Branch of Personnel Management.__...............----- scceehbedues kiki 6 59, 690 
DERG OT Perey NON ain. ean ncn ewendccnumcwanccccescowssscsucas 11 62, 745 
POW; GIN acca socscacdewusacasiisaseeacanheunseeeudecwarsaee 36 306, 110 
Regional offices: Fe ee 
IR Th, eR a anc creeauaiem a vilig wasnt 13 126, 410 
SI rc re I ec iaieebisevelbinainiewetoalenwdamennauiila 13 96, 510 
ee See | a ee spec ectecs ai eieemeainana eee 13 93, 780 
SOON a Ns ED a ck aan edna vonbdnetewSeneeans donmienee 3 32, 070 
Pe Ge Rg 3 Tod od audios aowuthdiaaah duacaiaamnel 14 125, 320 
SO I as us culdhctiduiddandsnedebauminebebins | 56 474, 090 
RN I a oe 92 a 780, 200 
Amount financed from other appropriations. .............-.-.-.--..---..---.----]--<---<--0-- 455, 000 
Amount financed from this appropriation. _..........-.-..---------.------------ cnintasesapsinanisind 325, 200 
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Comparison of financing for 1959 with estimates for 1960 





Appropriation | Program, | Estimate, Increase or 
1959 1960 decrease 


ANNUAL DEFINITE | 


General administrative expenses : : : $325, 200 $325, 200 |.......... ot 
Management and investigations of re sources ‘ ; hi 33, 900 +$33, 900 


OTHER FUNDS 


Great Lakes Fishery Commission (contribution for operation 











of sea lamprey program) me 32, 500 OW Necsccesusceee 
Promote and develop fishery products, ete. (Saltonstall- 

Kennedy funds) 292, 000 | i 
Columbia os fisheries program (transfer from Corps of | 

Er ae a 96, 600 96, 600 cake 
Manag ment ind investigations of resources, Bureau of Com- 

mercial Fisheries indefinite portion r epresenting 12}4 per- | | 

cent of sale of products of Pribilof Islands nannionael 33, 900 of —33, 900 

Total. _- . weds GteaMiaorie acts de 780, 200 780, FOO foane nscukieehe 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress have you made in establishing the new 
regional offices for the Bureau ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. We have completely established all the regional 
offices for the Bureau. We have our complete office forces and we 
have regionalized the responsibilities for our Bureau into the regional 
offices I think without exception at the present time. So we are oper- 
ating full steam ahead right now and we are very pleased with the 
results of this regionalization. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Prisnmor IsLANpDSs 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: Administration of Pribilof Islands 
total obligations ; ce eae $1, 682, 481 $1, 851, 500 $1, 940, 000 
Financing | | 
Unobligated balance brought forward <omeul —721, 169 —1, 180, 872 
Unobligated balance carried forward ‘ Sabi eisl 1, 180, 872 |....- nis sexuelle 
Unobligated balance no longer available 2 cea GG, S08 lacccuceacauee 
New obligational authority --.__- - Be se 2, 142, 184 739, 181 1, 940, 000 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation Pee 2, 142, 184 1, 340, 431 1, 940, 000 
Transferred (72 Stat. 785) to 


‘‘Management and investigations of resources,” Bu- 


reau of Sport Fisheries iaiceii ote See ee = 00, G25 |ocncacouceowat 
‘“*Management and investigations of resources,’’ Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries isan acl sie — "300, 625 |..... cconcioatie 


Appropriation (adjusted) - ime aie = 2,142,184 739, 181 | 1, 940, 000 
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al 
ve 


al 


he 


00 


00 


00 
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Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions...........--.....--.---- 229 233 226, 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.................-.-.| 35 | 47 | 51 
Average number of all employees--...........----...---..----- 251 | 277 | 275 
Number of employees at end of year_...........-- a raced 322 | 350 | 400 
Averege GS grade 200 Salary... ...<. 2. cc ccccccuscenscccacncs ..| 7.3 $5,183 | 7.5 $5,881 |'7.5 $5, 935 
Average salary of ungraded positions.................-..--.-.-]} $4, 112 $4, 146 | $4, 247 


01 Personal services: | 


Permanent positions ..3c.Ji.coc.. hc... ede qi $624, 611 | $746, 600 $760, 700 
Positions other than permanent.........--.--- aan 118, 545 166, 400 178, 100 

Other personal services ripest renee Theda : 102, 658 | 110, 300 | 122, 200 

TORRE DAPI PAE ina iniicdcicccw ccwckemadnedwss : 845, 814 | 1, 023, 300 | 1, 061, 000 

02 +Travel ; pi a aibailais sia ect ata dined aabaimiiaciont 8, 843 | 28, 400 | 29, 500 
03 Transportation of things Sy : - 34, 201 | 33, 100 33, 900 
04 Communication services = S 4, 272 3, 400 4,100 
05 Rents and utility services.......- ae 5,479 5, 500 5, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction 539 1, 700 2, 200 
07 Other contractual services 243, 421 276, 000 276, 400 
08 Supplic nd materials. israel 459, 523 449, 000 451, 500 
09 Equipment . ; ambien 15, 056 6, 200 6, 000 
10 La ids and structures aa covert ‘ 195, 055 150, 000 193, 000 
ll G ats, subsidies, and contributions. _- 6S 37, 393 43, 000 | 44, 600 
15 ‘l'axes and assessments. ‘ natin A . 2, 642 $, 200 4, 400 
Subtotal gente uh @ ine cube é 1, 852, 238 2, 023, 800 2, 112, 300 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges... 169, 757 72, 300 | 172, 300 
Total obligations__........- iii pedi 1, 682, 481 1, 851, 500 1, 940, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. An appropriation of $1,940,000 of the receipts from 
the sale of sealskins is proposed for administration of Pribilof Islands. 
This is a net increase of $88,500 over 1959. Is that needed / 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We put in a powerhouse in 
the Pribilof Islands last year, and the net of $88,500 will provide the 
generators for this particular powerhouse. We simply have to replace 
the old generators. They actually have been inadequate for some time 
for the power require ‘ments of the community and the machinery used 
in manufacturing the products of the fur sealing industry, products 
worth $5 million a year. 

There are also some increases in operating costs. We operate our 
supply vessel, the Pe nguin, and also the native salaries, the cost of 
living index—this is bringing about an increase. 


Mr. Kirwan. Increased operating costs? 
Mr. McKernan. Yes. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 





Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 50 through 53. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Administration of Pribilof Islands 


mprenmation: (indeGuite) 1058... no cece en cunccmes $2, 142, 184 
meronmaion Cindeinite) 1050... tc 1, 340, 481 
Transfer to “Management and investigations of resources, Bureau 
on Commercial fisheries” (72 Stat. 765) ...................... — 300, 625 
Transfer to “Management and investigations of resources, Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife” (72 Stat. 785) _......__.________ —300, 625 
Avptooriation (edjested) 1000.20... eee 739, 181 
Unobligated balance from prior years__....._____---_-_-_____-- 1, 180, 872 
IE a i a a 1, 920, 053 
Decreases: Replace powerhouse, St. Paul Island_____-_--_______-_ — 150, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available___._______-______________ — 68, 553 
a aoe rei giaceies 1, 701, 500 


Increases: 


Equipment for powerhouse, St. Paul Island___-__~- $193, 000 





IIa 40, 000 

IRON ee 5, 500 
Or a a i ei +238, 500 
Buaret catumnte 3900... ee I A Stat BE ac 1, 940, 000 

Analysis by activities 
Activity : Administration of Pribilof Islands: 

rN NRE a St in 1 $1, 920, 053 

I NN kee 2 218, 553 
a a i 1, 801, 500 

NE an Rr i ef 1, 940, 000 
ht Ban 238, 500 


1 Appropriation (adjusted) $739,181 plus $1,180,872 unobligated balance from prior 
years. 


2 Includes $68,553 unobligated balance no longer available. 
Administration of Pribilof Islands 

The estimate of $1,940,000 represents a net increase of $88,500, a nonrecurring 
item of $150,000 for construction in 1959 being offset by a construction item of 
$193,000 in 1960. The $88,500 is to provide (1) $43,000 additional for con- 
struction, (2) $40,000 for increased operating costs, and (3) $5,500 to accelerate 
the analysis of research data on fur seals. 

Need for increase.—(1) Equipment for the new powerhouse on St. Paul Is- 
land, being constructed in fiscal year 1959, is necessary to replace old generators 
which have been inadequate for light and power requirements of the community 
and for machinery used in handling most of the $5 million a year products of the 
fur seal industry. The $193,000 will provide generators of sufficient capacity to 
meet the residential and industrial demands of the island. 

(2) Under the compensation plan for the resident Aleut workmen of the 
Pribilof Islands, the Bureau is required to review annually and revise, if neces- 
sary, the wage rates of these native employees in the light of changes in the 
general level of living costs as determined from the Consumer Price Index for 
Seattle, Wash., upon which their pay is keyed. The wages of the crew of the 
Pribilof supply vessel, Penguin IJ, are also reviewed periodically and adjusted 
in accordance with local prevailing wage rates. The increase of $40,000 will 
provide for pay adjustments for these native and vessel employees. 
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(3) This will be the third year of cooperative research on international fur 
seal problems being conducted by the Bureau as a result of the International 
North Pacific Fur Seal Convention. Enlargement of the research staff by the 
addition of one biologist is necessary to accelerate analysis of the accumulating 
research data. The increase of $5,500 will provide for employment of a biolo- 
gist for this purpose. 

Plan of work.—Pribilof Island activities will be continued at the same general 
level as in recent years. These activities include (a) management of the Alaska 
fur seal herd; (b) care of the native population of about 600 Aleuts—civie guid- 
ance, employment in the fur sealing industry, community services (medical, 
dental, and educational, and care of indigents) ; (¢c) construction and mainte- 
nance of buildings, roads, docks, and other facilities on the islands; (d) operation 
of a byproducts plant for utilizing fur seal carcasses; (e) maintenance and op- 
eration of a supply vessel; and (f) conduct of research studies so as to control 
and improve the techniques of management of the fur seal herd. 

The following table shows the relationship of the 1959 program to the 1960 
estimate: 











Program, 195 Decreases Base, 1860 Estimate, | Increase 
1960 
| 
a a a | | ~ 
General administration_. -- + $160, 600 | $169, 690 $160,600 |_..__- a 
Supply vessel operation - - - 180, 650 ; 180, 650 190, 650 | $10, 000 
Native labor..__... ‘a 542, 650 | _._- 542, 650 | 572, 650 | 30, 000 
Pribilof Islands, maintenance | 
and operations._..- | 571, 600 | 571, 600 571, 600 |_- 
Construction. | 150, 000 | $150, 600 193, 000 193, 000 
Rehabilitation of facilities_ _- 35, 500 | 35, 500 35, 500 Kia 
LO ay eee 1, 641, 000 | 150, 000 1, 491, 000 | 1, 724, 000 | 233, 000 
Fur seal research. ........--- 210, 500 210, 500 216, 000 5, £00 
TOU, dautacmoswuseomec ; 1, 851, 500 150, 000 1, 701, 500 | 1, 940, 000 238, 500 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the change in language that is necessary 
inthis item due to the Alaska Statehood Act. 

Mr. McKernan. This change is necessary because the new State 
of Alaska will share in the Pribilof receipts. Under the language 
proposed for deletion there has been appropriated the amounts equal 
to the 60 percent of the ~— a covered into the Treasury during 
the next preceding fiscal y This has an advantage in that we 
will have a direct appropri: didn and know how much operating ex- 
penses we will have each particular year despite the vagaries of 
the fur seal trade and fur seal market. 

As the language now stands, it will not allow us to carry over 
from one year to the next our construction funds which heretofore 
have been carried over from the next preceding year for construction 
purposes. 
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Fisnertes LoAN Funp 


Program and financing 


2. A560 4] 

108, 814 

LO, 9O2 

1 71 
( ~ 

7, 247, 993 

i 4, 6S 2 

2, 560, 291 


Y estimatt 


$4, 900, 000 
313, 000 


213, 000 


600, 000 


320, OOO 


1960 estimate 


s 


150, 000 
313, 000 


, 463, 000 


“, OOO, 00 
, 000, 000 
475, 000 


4, 475, 000 
394, 702 

4, 869, 702 
~ 406, 702 


4, 463, 000 


rION ON ADMINISTRATIVE Expenses, Fisuertes Loan Funp 


Program and financing 


513. OOO 


1960 estimate 


$313, 000 


313, 000 
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Object classification 


1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 














imate 
BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
Total ihber of permanent positions 13 13 13 
50, OOK Avera mber of all employees 13 13 13 
13, 000 Number of employees at end of year | 13 13 13 
3, OOF verage GS grade and salary 7.3 $5, 183 | 7.5 $5, 881 | 7.5 $5, 935 
a nal sery S 
Permanent positions $69, 035 $79, 690 $82, 900 
1), OOF Positions other than permanent 3, 411 4,399 2, 400 
1) 000 Other personal services 224 800 1, 700 
000 : — - 
1 personal servi 72, 67¢ 84, 700 87, 090 
Travel 8, 82] 25, 209 “Vy 
4, 702 3 Transportation of things 1, 105 2,000 oo 
4 Communication service 5, 201 7, 090 6, 900 
Rent nd utility rvi 53 1, 200 1, 100 
t ind reproducti rA3 6, 490 6, 300 
— 07 Ot ntractual services 5, 519 2, 000 11, 400 
3, 000 § Supplies and materials 4,216 17, 990 16, 100 
Equipment é | j 2, 000 4, 200 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. : 4, 063 5, 400 5, 400 oe 
ixeS and assessments ‘ : 130 100 100 i 
D . - are ee S ; - ih ; 
Total, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries - - ; jecuial 104, 392 163, 090 163, 000 


ALLOCATION TO SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 









Total number of permanent positions ‘ 14 23 | 23 
i Aver nun r of all employer 12 20 20 
nate Number of employees at end of year- 14 19 23 
Aver iS grade and salary. - _...| 7.9 $5,977 | 7.8 $6,102 | 7.9 $6, 178 
> wm 3 . . " . 
», YUU) fi Por nal services: 
Permanent positions $74, 217 $120, 000 $121, 000 
am Other person il services 2 3, 400 3, 009 
otal personal services ; | 74, 719 | 23, 400 | 124, 000 
02 Ty : Seal 2,451 10, 700 | 11, 000 
3.7 rtation of things £00 500 
4 nunication services 351 2,000 | 1, 500 
07 contractual services me 1, 739 4.500 | 4, 000 
OR sand materials ce 369 1, 000 | 1, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 4, 703 7, 900 8, 000 
Total, Small Business Administration. - - 84, 332 150, 000 150, 000 


Total obligations. 188, 72 313, 600 313, 000 
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Mr. Kirwin. An increase of $3 million in the fisheries loan fund is 
requested. 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 56-60. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 





ODEN TRIO a a sa cin pees cnineciiaaaapaienmasee “anes gee an aaeee 
Unobligated balance from prior years____-__..------~__---~--~--~.- $4, 687, 702 
SPI ics sO NOI DCN i ciel ca ew chk ein nsncaien a acipesaeanends 920, 000 
Total avatiatic for opligation, 1000... cen 5, 607, 702 
Decreases : 
Inn a ath $4, 900, 000 
PE Pe I «CL, , i a ae 313, 000 5, 213, 000 
Unobligated balance (June 380, 1959) _..............-_....... 394, 702 
Increases: 
II ON a aha 4, 150, 000 
RISE CRIINOS 6 oe we 313, 000 
Uncoueeae {Jane G0, 10G0) —. nce coke cee 406, shiver 
Total available for obligation, 1960__..____________ jam ere 4, 869, 702 
Less unobligated balance (June 30, 1959) ----_-_-_ 394, 702 
Less receipts from operations__._._._._.__--__-----~- a. 475, 000 1, 869, 702 
Ian FICE INN rh ah ie 2 abana 3, 000, 000 


Analysis by activities 





Loan program: 





SERCO TNE OU COU REIOUDED, SUNN ns ei ccc ten ret aan rior aa $5, 607, 702 
Fiscal year 1960: 

REN Tis VETO TEA AMEE NOT a cc a epee 21, 869, 702 

IITs a Sa apes ensipcienh opus mannan ee Abas 3, 000, 000 

DNR OOS OUR E BVRIIB OI ise eee 4, 869, 702 

Total available 1960 compared to total available 1959___-_____ 738, 000 


2 Includes $394,702 unobligated balance from prior years. 


Need for increase.—It is estimated that only $394,700 of the funds available 
for this program will be unobligated at the end of 1959. The additional capital 
of $3 million is needed to finance the 1960 program which contemplates loan 
commitments of $4,150,000. Receipts from operations are estimated at 
$1,475,000. Administrative expenses are estimated at $313,000. 

Plan to work.—To continue to finance loans to segments of the fishing industry 
unable to obtain commercial loans on reasonable terms for financing and refi- 
nancing operations, maintenance, replacement, repair, and equipment of fishing 
gear and vessels, and for research into basic problems of fisheries. 


Itemization of estimate 








| 
Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase 
1958 1959 1960 (+-) or de 

crease (—) 


— 


Program and financing: 


| 
nese —E - eS = eS 
| 





Total obligations 1 om A ee 560, 291 | $5, 213, 000 $4, 463,000 | —$750, 000 

Unobligate 1 balance brought forwar = (\, 728, 277 |—4, 687, 702 ~394,702 +4, 293, 000 

Rece ipts from operations ‘ 519, 7! —920, 000 |—1, 475, 000 —555, 000 

Unobligated balance carried forward .....-.--.---- 4. 687, 7( a2 394, 702 406, 702 +12, 000 
a nee coe erie 

Apprepriation.........-.....- Peet ecencenanes SS oatatcaneael os eek eee | 3,000, 000 | +3, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects—Obligations represent loan commitments except for 
administrative costs for which object class detail is furnished under “Fisheries 
loan fund—administrative expense limitation.” 
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Administrative expenses 


Administrative expense limitation (amount available), 1959_--_--__-- $313, 000 
Adminietrative expense limitation, WOO qq ..cn stein eennenwe 313, 000 


Analysis by activities 











| Amount Amount Estimate, ee (+) 

Activity | available, available, 1960 
1958 1959 dewense (-) 
ia ‘ a | =sncingben Leenntbaa tb icagunenmiileiatiiinn 
Administrative expenses- - waked $313, 000 COMPA iisicnos 
Unobligated balance no longer available. neue TA Fe ho centen cdbssieaise scald onc sa ain ee soe es ene ti 
NE cd costctsnnecadannemauapein | 313, 000 313, 000 A 





Administrative expense limitation 

The estimate of $313,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of w i is program will be 
about the same as in 1959. Work performed by the Department of the Interior 
will include investigating the fishery aspects of loan applications: the necessary 
handling and examination of applications; the required recordkeeping; con- 
sideration of applications for approval or disapproval; and the preparation of 
authorizations which instruct Small Business Administration in the preparation 
of the final loan documents. Small Business Administration is responsible for 
investigation of the loan applications; closing the approved loans; collecting pay- 
ments; and keeping the required records. 





PURPOSE AND USE OF FUND 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the purpose of this loan fund and the 
nature and the type of loans that are being made. 

Mr. McKernan. The purpose of the loan fund is to help segments 
of the fishing industry that are in bad straits either due to the supply 
itself or due to competition with imports. 

As I mentioned before, we have put out a large number of loans and 
these have been relatively successful at the present time. We conclude 
that this loan fund is accomplishing its objective, Mr. Chairman. 
We have approved some 240 loans. We have closed 210 loans and the 
funds have ieee disbursed on these. This means 210 fishing vessels 
throughout the United States have been kept in operation, most of 
which would not have been in operation had it not been for this 
loan fund. 

LOAN REPAYMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Have you had any trouble getting back the loan 
money ? 

Mr. McKernan. We are having some trouble, but it is a relatively 
small amount when it is considered that no loan can be allowed unless 
the banks have already turned the man down. We have lost no 
money at the present time during the past 2 years that we have been 
operating, but we anticipate that at the present moment we might 
lose up to $80,000. We have closed out at least one very bad loan, 
a large loan, without any loss. It looks to us like the rate of loss 
will be rel: atively low and lower than we thought. We think, by the 
way, that there has been pretty close to $30 million of fisheries prod- 
ucts taken by the boats that have received loans from us. 

Mr. Kirwan. What became of the original $10 million? 


: <5 . 
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Mr. McKernan. We have it practically all loaned out now and 
we are getting the income. We expect some S115 1 million receipts 
back this next year. It is beginning to revolve. Our original esti- 
mate was that 1t would require about $20 million to make this a fully 
revolving loan fund. We are beginning to reduce that estimate now 
because we think the fishing vessel mortgage insurance will help us 
in that. We are not sure this 83 million will make the fund 
volving forever, although we hope it will. 

Mr. Kirwan. What do you have left there now ?¢ 

Mr. McKernan. We have at the present time $722,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Out of the original $10 million? 

Mr. McKernan. Of the original $10 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have made how many loans? 

Mr. McKernan. We have : ip proved loans on 240 boats. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many appli ations are now pending? 

Mr. McKernan. We have $3 million worth of loans pending at the 
present time; the number i 





» 
o. 


OUTSTANDING LOANS 


Mr. Kirwan. Please prepare for the record a list of the outstanding 
loans showing amount, purpose, and repayments to date. 

Mr. McKernan. We will do that. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


/ 


Loans approved and waiting completion of closing documents and disbursement 









Name of borrower Address Amount Purpose of loan 
Boat M. Ballard, Ine Boston, Mass 3 | $39,910 | Refinancing and repairs. 
Harold 8. Chilles_ -- Vinalhaven, Maine_---- 1,100 | Replacement vessel. 
Nils Risdal Fairhaven, Mass 78, 000 Do. 
U.S. Trawler One, Inc Yonkers, N.Y : 62,000 | Refinancing and repairs 
U.S. Trawler Two, Inc_.. do .-| 63,000 Do. 
Edw. M. Scholl, Jr_- : Point Pleasant, N.J ; 6,559 | Refinancing. 
Richard Jones_ ----- _..--| Fernandina Beach, Fla ._| 16,000 | Replacement engine and repairs, 
Robert Theriot- - Houma, I 11,861 | Refinancing. 
Irven Lafort : ‘ | Golden Meadow, La_- ona 16, 940 Do. 
Smithpoint Fisheries = Reedville, Va_-_- ; 127,035 | Refinancing, equipment and re- 
| pairs, 
Cruz Hernandez Suarez_._..._| Las Croabas, Fajardo, P.R -| 1,800 | Replacement engine, equipment, 
nd repairs, 
American Tunaboat Associa- | San Diego, Calif_-- 100, 000 | Operations. 
ym. | 
nk Perry ._- - : do r : : 160,000 | Replacement vessel. 
rie iony Leonard_.._---- Napa, Calif 4,000 | Replacement engine. 
6 — mC. Bowe.......-. Anacortes, Wash 4 | 2,500 | Repairs. 
George W. Krubeck E Longview, Wash rs 2,900 | Refinancing. 
Lars Pedersen __- - Bellingham, Wash 6,000 | Equipment and repairs 
vy F te innis_. Gig Harbor, Wash 2, 500 Do. 
ld R. Jones_ -_- Everett, Wash : 8,000 | Refinancing, equipment repairs, 
|} replacement engine. 
W. W. Reynolds : Juneau, Alaska 5,000 | Replacement engine. 
William A, Swanson Auburn, Wash a / 12,000 | Replacement vessel. 
tichard C, Kendall . Douglas, Alaska_......-- 5,000 | Equipment and _ replacement 


| | engine. 








i. 
Stl- 
l] , \ of borrower 
J 
OW 
us Ty rt I 
' J Par 
re r Cormerant 
J P. Bertilino 
Terome I 
\ I i ) 
( r Raymond 
Nor Aft ntic Ir w] 
( 
rot insera 
I E. Destr ys 





tore Frontiero 
Wild Duck, Inc 
t, r. Ine 

Roland B. Stimpson 
he — 


Bramante. 
Philip Rodoni 

rC rp 

Trawler Minnie Ine, .-- 


Oo ‘ 
ng & K. Guarino 
a} d Stoddard 

B. Ra 
J ph R. Matt 
Ge B, Lilly 

mt he se | ae 
Estrella Corp 

i Patty Jean Corp 
Russell, Ine 

_ Boat Captain Diebold- 
Rosa B, Corn 
J ph Giacalone 
Stanlev Stinson 
John M, Pinto 
Joseph Carea, Jr 

rs, Charles Melanson. 
Bluewaters, Ine 

re John W im Martell 

nt, O’Hara Bros 
Silver Sea, Inc 
Charles A. Bennett 
Kenneth L. Lovett 
R. P. Bertolino 
Cosimo Parco 

rs, Cumberland Fisheries 
Muskegan, Inc 
Vand Ine 
Robert McLellan 

nt 
Cle ry Corp 

= Lukenray, ine 

} Pasquale Maniscaleo 


Harmon W. Tibbets, 








lvatore Passanisi 
ura A., Ine 


Charles C, Miller 
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Loans closed (some not fully disbursed) 


| Amount 


disbursed 


Amount 


Address author- Amount 








ized to date repaid 

ton, M S64, 446 

ucest \ 17, 47¢ 

t ‘ 69, 000 
mucester, Mass 26, 147 

de 5, 779 726 
d , 22, 044 22, 044 
do 3 36, 189 0, O45 
ad 49,87 49, 875 11, 462 
do 6,63 6, 621 1, 157 
vport, R.I 7.540 7.540 1.106 
x1 aq 2 

u¢ IT 1 oO 5 

ao FQ (OD 

do 40,000 40, O00 
‘ it Point, 2 O00 2, 000 

Yaine, 
dford, Mas 56, 890 56, 800 20, 610 
eester, Mass 41,099 5, 691 
ton. Mas 58, 700 29, 159 














nd, Maine. 90, 000 24, 957 
Fall River, Ma 10, 000 9, 975 2,017 
Boston, Mass... 12, 100 11, 999 1, 515 
Portland, Maine 6, 450 6, 450 1, 188 
Gloucester, Mas 23, 735 23, 735 5, 957 
do 40, 290 36, 030 10, 205 
Salem, Mass_. 5, 676 5, 676 2,177 
Gloucester, Mass... 57,677 | 57,677 | 13,916 
Boston, Mass 96, 125 | 96, 125 12, 387 
Portland, Maine_- 65, 000 63, 337 4,777 
Fairhaven, Mass. 32, 317 | 32,182! 5,27 
Boston, Mass. _- 64, 215 84,215 8, 887 
Medford, Mass-_- 27, 800 27, 890 3, 379 
Narragansett, R.I 2,600 | 2, 600 703 
| 
| 
Plymouth, Mass 25, 000 25, 090 2,143 
Provinestown, Mass 18, 988 18, 989 3,3 
Gloucester, Mass 3, 000 2, 463 339 
do : 53. 000 53, 000 7, 725 
| —— 4, 998 4, 997 790 
Boston, Mass 102, 800 47, 991 10, 294 
Portland, Maine 42, 282 42, 28? 6 516 
Provincetown, 6, 000 | 6, 000 962 
Tass 
Rye, N.H 4, 500 4, 500 150 
Gloucester, Mass 16, 357 16, 357 2, 212 
do 35. 000 35, 000 1, 792 
Portland, Maine 46. 000 46, 000 4, 224 
lo 32, 000 37. 000 2 BAT 
do 25.000 25 000 2 096 
Boothbay Harbor, 23, 500 23, 498 1, 465 


Maine 


New Bedford, Mass 51, 500 50 042 | 6, 621 
Fairhaven, Mass 39, 500 38, 401 2, 440 
Somerville, Mass 43, 195 42, 967 6, 739 
Boothbay, Maine 2, 000 2, 000 443 
Owls Head, Maine__ 1, 000 1, 000 198 
Provincetown, 7, 684 7, 684 466 
Mass 
Somerville, Mas 53, 300 52. 616 8, 556 
New Bedford, Mass. 58, 400 23, 169 2, 148 


Chatham, Mass 


20, 469 20, 469 1, 240 


Purpose of loan 


and repairs 


lancing. 


ncing and repairs. 


wncing, 
lancing and repairs, 


Do 
Refinancing 
ment engine 
Refinancing : 
Do. 
Refinancing 
Replacement vessel. 


and re 


place- 


nd repair 


Refinancing 
ment 
tefinancing. 
efinancing and repairs 
efinancing, 
and repairs. 
Refinancing 
ment, 
Refinancing and repairs. 


and equip- 


} 
I 
I equipment “~ 


\ 


and equip- 


Refinancing and equip- 
ment. 
Refinancing and replace- 


ment engine. 
Refinancing and repairs. 
Refinancing, equipment 
and repairs. 
Refinancing. 
Refinancing and repairs. 
Refinancing, equipment 
and repairs. 
Refinancing and replace- 
ment engine. 
Refinancing. 
Do. 
Refinancing, 
and repairs. 
Refinancing. 
Do. 
Refinancing. 
and repairs. 
Do. 
Refinancing and 
ment encine. 
Refinancing and 
ment. 
Refinancing. 
Do. 


equipment 


equipment 


replace 


equip 


Equipment and Replace- 
ment engine 
Equipment, repairs, 
replacement engine. 
Refinancing. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Replacement vessel. 


and 


Refinancing and repairs. 


Refinaneing and = equip- 
ment. 
Refinancing, renilncement 


engine and repairs. 
Refinancing. 


Replacement vessel. 
Refinancing. 


Refinancing and repairs. 
Refinancing and _ replace- 


ment engine. 
Refinancing, 
ind repairs. 


equipment 











Name of borrower 


Lorenzo Sossanno. ..-- 
John Bruno & Son 
Boat Camden, Inc 
Boat Mary Ann, Inc... 


James Maniscalco 
Warren Martin... 


Marco Giacalone_. 
Attilio Marchetti 
John Field si 


Henry §S. Powell , 
Willard-Daggett, Inc_- 


Margaret Sinagra_.__ 
Elmer Jacobsen ----. 


Ruth & Helen, Inc_. 


Joseph Giacalone 
Aadland Fishing Corp 


Boat Sea Ranger, Ine 

Lester Falkingham 

Joseph and 8S. Ran- 
da77a 

Maristella, Inc... 

Peter E. Doucette. 

Fugene Naves 

Scooner Svlvester 
Whalen, Inc. 

A. Newman and E, S. 
Wallace. 

James Tillman.--.- 

J. W. Murphy 


Somerville, Mass 


| 


| 
| 


Gloucester, Mass-..- 


Boston, Mass 
New Bedford, Mass 
do_.. 


|} South Portland, 


Maine. 
Boston, Mass 
Newport, R.1I 
Monhegan Island, | 

Maine. | 
Waldoboro, Maine 
Portland, Maine__ 


| 


| Gloucester, Mass____} 


Marion, Mass 


Gloucester, Mass-.- 


Cisiae and Eva Ewing | 


Louis Lee Bond 
Valeour Vizier__._-.--. 
Pamlico Packing Co ~~ 
William Milton Anders 
Fred F. Sanders__...-. 
Willard C. Mobley... 
J. H. Morgan 


Monroe and Guy Tay- 
lor. 

Billy Jay Brown _.--- 

Paul and Louis Pitre_- 

William Marshall 

Hilton Toomer_-___---- 


Robert Smallwood 
Parpaise Fish Co 


John Clifford Smith__- 
Burke Collins and A. 
Bruce. 

Landen Alario........- 
Leo Angelette_....--.- 
Herbert Galjour_-_..-- 
Herbert Storter__...- 
Wendell H. McGill 


Isaac Daigle — —, 
Valdeman R. Sulick _- 
J. M.and J.S. Jackson 
J. Frank Topping--_-- 
Trawler South 
Inc. 
Delta Towing & Trans- 
portation Co. 
Alphen Seafoods, Inc_- 
Cecil W. Drake 
Whorton Crab 
tory. 


Seas, 


Fac- 


| Cut Off, La. 


Medford, Mass.. 
New Bedford, Mass-| 


OI scien 
Beals, Maine 
Gloucester, Mass-_. 


-do_. 
do 
do 
Empire, La-_..-...-- | 
Slidell, La......... 
Lake Charles, La 
Pascagoula, Miss-.--| 

do ae. | 


Vandemere . A Ao a 
Kemah, Tex 
Savannah, Ga__..... 


} Aransas Pass, Te 


Golden 


McIntosh, Ga 


Sea Level, N.C : 
Long Beach, Miss--- 
Cut Off, La -- sin 
Gulfport, Miss-_. 

Key West, Fla.._.-- 
Everglades, 
Beaufort, 8.C_-- 


Charles City, Va.-.- 
Galiano, La 


Meadows, 


La. 
Ce, On Se eaeee 
do a i a 
Naples, Fla.......-.- 
|| eer 


Morgan City, La_- 
Yorktown, Va 
Savannah, Ga 
Warwick, Va 


Phoebus, Va_----- 
Pascagoula, Miss 
New Orleans, La..-_-! 


Pascagoula, Miss--- 


New Bern, N.C 
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Loans closed (some not fully 


Amount 


author- 
ized 


disbursed) —Continued 


$40, 000 | 


27, 120 
34, 600 
40, 000 


000 
000 


36, 
6, 
36, 000 
8, 500 
3, 000 


7,000 
, 000 


3, 666 | 


000 


463 


, 566 
3, 000 
, 000 


, 500 
, 000 
50 
000 


250 


000 
400 
. 000 
2,2i) 
, o06 
, 000 
», 500 
, d24 
. 000 
20, 000 


+. 


, 569 


10, 
000 
5, 800 
, 000 


, 509 


5, 000 
, 862 





, 708 
, 000 


500 
5, 000 


, 000 
300 
50, 000 
50, 000 


32, 000 
3 5. 500 


, 500 


425 | 


, 000 


orn | 


990 


, 000 | 


| 


0] 





0 | 


Purpose of loan 


Replacement engine and 
repairs. 

Refinancing and repairs, 

Refinancing. 

Equipment and _ replace- 
ment engine. 

Refinancing and repairs, 

Equipment and repairs, i 


Refinancing. { 
Rep!acement vessel. 
Repairs. 


Replacement vessel. 
Refinancing and replace- 
ment engine, 
Refinancing. 
Refinancing and _ replace- 
ment engine. 
Refinancing and 
ment and repairs. 
Replacement engine. 
Refinancing and _ equip- 
ment. 


equip- 


| Repairs. 


Replacement engine. 
Replacement vessel. 


Refinancing and repairs. 
Do. 
Do, 

Refinancing. 


Smee nr 


Refinancing and 
ment. 
Replacement vessel. 
Refinancing. 
Refinancing and repairs. 

Do. ‘ 
Replacement vessel. 
Refinancing and repairs. 
Refinancing. 

Do. 1 
Replacement vessel. 


equip- 


Refinancing, equipment, 
_and repairs. 5 
Refinancing and _ equip- 


ment. 
Refinancing and repairs. 
Replacement vessel. 
Repairs. 
Refinancing 

ment. 
Refinancing. 
Refinancing 

ment. 
Equipment. 
Refinancing and repairs. 


and equip- 


and equip- 


Refinancing. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Equipment and 
ment vessel. 


replace- 


Refinancing and repairs. 


Amount 
disbursed} Amount 
to date repaid 
a — 
$39,792 | $2,251 
27. 120 2, 047 
34, 596 | 3, 441 
38, 116 3, 268 
36,000} 3,708 
6, 000 1, 255 
36, 000 1, 691 
8, 500 | 419 
1, 500 | 284 
6, 000 | 397 
53, 969 | 0 
3, 666 | 244 
60, 000 0 
11, 325 0 
22. 000 727 
43, 453 0 
12, 566 0 
3, 000 0 
25. 000 | 0 
45, 818 | 851 
30, 843 
18,5) 4.494 
75, 000 &, 207 
20, 250 5, 195 | 
35, 000 10, 430 
10, 400 1, 663 
12, 500 3, 371 
32, 270 | 19, 558 
19, 306 | 2, 685 
125, 000 | 7, 948 
15, 500 2, 692 
49, 324 10, 573 
24, 000 6, 000 
20, 000 3, 999 
18, 596 | 2, 064 
10, 991 1, 072 
28, 000 3, 386 | 
5, 623 0 
14, 000 0 
0 | 0 
0 0 
5, 000 210 
24, 862 1, 198 
18, 250 0 
13, 849 1, 222 
12, 385 4) 
27, 758 | 1, 242 | 
31, 769 
18, 000 0 
8, 500 468 | 
55, 000 10, 338 
25, 000 2, 203 
21, 300 2, 664 
250, 000 126, 730 
50, 000 5, 669 
32, 000 2, 018 
20, 500 396 


Repairs. 
Replacement engine and 
repairs. i 
Refinancing and replace | 
ment engine. 


Replacement engine and 
repairs. ' 
Refinancing, equipment, 


and repairs. ? 
Refinancing and repairs. 
Do. 
and 


Equipment, repairs, 


replacement vessel. 












juip- 


rs. 


ent, 


juip- 


rs. 


juip- 


uip- 


rs. 


lace- 


|ace- 
and 

ent, 

rs. 


and 











| 
Name of borrower | 









C. Simmons and O, W. | 

Carrier. 
Gestus R. Armann..-_-. 
Edward P. Silva 
M. Machado Medina... 
John FE. Leanders.----- 
Katherine Tierhermer_ 
R. and D, Farnell. ---- 
Austrem & Edwards. 











William H. Hoapes- 
Hubert Ursich 
Antello Pilato_- 
White Sea Corp. 
F.C. Furber...- 
Josie Scuito Sn 
Sigurd O. Sommersell__} 
George W,. Murphy...-! 
| 


Charles E, Graham 
Darrell D. Foreman..- 
Charles and Catherine | 
White. | 

‘ Ted Bean. 
: Grover V. Nell 


Malco’ 
Nick Trutanich.....-- 


M. Machado Medina_.- 
Michael Schroder a 


Zarco Fishing Co_.__-_- | 

Trygve Hamlot 

Slavko Ivancic_. ages 
. Maurice Bernardini- 

Woodrow E. Anderson 

Jacobsen Bros 


f Karl Kaldestad 
Laurence P. Olssen 


William Alfred Mason 

Erling E, Jacobsen 

Olaf and Sig. Hen- 
dricks, 

Jim Lyons 

Angus and Stella 
McKay. 

C. F, Kirkendall 
hn L. Grover 

Ole Lillenes : 

Commander, Inc 

Seafarer, Ine : 

Robert Egelkraut - - 


Edwin Knudsen 
K. R. Thomas 


Chester A. Kimmerly 
Grant W. Baldwin 
Kaare Angell 

M tin L. Smith 
Clarence R. Bushnell 


} Richard D. Branshaw 


Albert A. Anderson 
John W. Neville... 
Do 


Lawrence Fleming 


Cal Seot Cutler 
Boat Daily 


James ( Sope 


Roy Furfiord_- 
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Loans closed (some not fully disbursed)—Continued 





Address | 


Southport, N.C_ cia 


Costa Mesa, Calif._- 
San Diego, Calif....-| 
ee 


Torrance, Calif... al 
Westminister, Calif. 
San Pedro, Calif. ...| 


a one etree 
a zs 

...do . 

..do nance ieee ote 
Castroville, Calif... 
San Diego, Calif... 
Morro Bay, Calif... 


San Diego, Calif_.-.-.| 


..do aK bat one ee 
Costa Mesa, Calif... 
San Diego, Calif... 
Benecia, Calif | 


San Diego, Calif. ._- 
_...do 


...do 

NO cockueseecans 
See ssa ciiae stats 
Aptos, Calif 





San Diego, Calif 
Cupertino, Calif. __.| 
San Pedro, Calif_- 
ace aia cian 
Bellingham, Wash 
Seattle, Wash___ 


—s 
_.do - 


do. 
do 
do 


John Day, Oreg 
Seattle, Wash 


..do 
..do. 
do 
Tacoma, Wash 
._.do , = 
Burlington, Wash_. 


Seattle, Wash 
Chehalis, Wash 


Tacoma, Wash 
Westport, Wash 
Snohomich, Wash. 
Rockaway, Oreg 
Pacific County, 
Wash. 
Tokeland, Wash. 


Seattle, 
_.do 
Sf eee 
Chehalis, Wash 


Wash. 


Westport, Wash 
Seattle, Wash 


| en 


Westport, Wash---_- 
| 36292—59——-45 


Amount Amount | 


author- 
ized | to date 
$12,233 | $12, 233 
| 
6, 000 | 6, 000 
73,500 | 73, 500 
155,000 | 155,000 
79, 900 | 79, 900 
3, 850 3, 850 
20, 000 | 20, 000 
35,900 | 30, 000 | 
| 
9, 000 9, 000 
68, 900 68, 900 | 
25, 000 25, 000 | 
84, 100 84, 100 
10, 000 10, 000 
75, 000 75, 000 
5.900 | 5, 900 
12,077 | 12,077 
| 
5, 000 5, 000 
10, 000 10, 000 
1, 383 1, 383 
| 
5, 630 5, 630 
8, 900 8, 900 


31,887 | 30,956 








87, 780 87, 780 
68,000 | 61,177 
86, 000 86, 000 
4, 363 4, 363 
35,000 | 35,000 | 
10, 000 10, 000 
20, 000 | 20, 000 
100, 000 100, 000 
8, 873 &, 873 
22,250 | 22,250 
10, 000 10, 000 
17, 200 17, 200 | 
4, 000 4, 000 | 
20, 000 20, 000 
12, 000 12, 000 
12, 500 12, 500 
10, 000 10, 000 
3, 000 3, 000 
3, 000 3, 000 
3, 000 | 3, 000 
47, 187 47. 187 
66, 872 66, 872 
15, 000 15, 000 
7,300! 7,300 | 
7, 000 7, 000 | 
3. 000 3. 000 
2, 500 2, 500 
10, 000 10, 000 
6, 000 6, 000 
9, 634 9, 634 


5, 000 | 5, 000 


2, 500 
3, 200 


1, 575 

3, 500 

1, 650 1, 650 
10, 000 10, 000 
15. 000 15, 000 
30,000 | 30,000 





| disbursed) Amount 


repaid 


$754 


1, 978 
925 

6, 075 
3, 946 
982 
19, 985 
3, 601 


1, 500 | 
5, 228 | 


3, 121 
6, 115 


3, 734 | 


0 


975 


2S 
& 
BO 


NEN 
ed 

2 

ot See 


te 
= 


600 


, 240 


we 
He 


os 
we 
cn 


_ 
= 
~ 





| Refinancing, 


Purpose of loan 


Refinancing and repairs. 


Do. 
Refinancing, 

Do. 

Do. 
Equipment, 
Refinancing. 
Refinancing, 

and repairs, 
Replacement vessel. 
Refinancing and repairs. 

Do. 

Do. 
Replacement vessel. 
Refinancing. 
Refinancing and 

ment. 
Replacement engine 

repairs, 
Refinancing and repairs. 
Equipment and repairs. 
Equipment. 


equipment, 


equip- 


and 


Equipment and repairs. 

Refinancing, equipment, 
and repairs. 

Repairs and replacement 
engine, 

Refinancing, 

Refinancing, 
and repairs, 

Refinancing. 


equipment, 


| Refinancing and replace- 


ment engine, 
Refinancing. 
Do. 
Equipment. 
Refinancing. 
Do. 
equipment 
and repairs. 
Replacement engine. 
Equipment and _ replace- 
ment vessel. 
Replacement engine. 
Refinancing. 
Replacement engine. 


Refinancing and repairs. 

Refinancing and equip- 
ment. 

Equipment and repairs. 

Re placement engine. 


Do. 
Refin ancing and repairs, 
Do. 
Refinancing and equip- 
ment. 
Do. 
Refinancing, equipment, 


and replacement engine. 
Replacement engine. 
Equipment and repairs. 
Refinancing and repairs. 
Equipment. 
Refinancing. 


Refinancing, 
and repairs. 
Equipment. 
aenenens and repairs. 
0. 


equipment, 


Refinancing, equip” ent, 
and repairs. 
Refinancing. 

Equipment and _ replace- 
ment engine. 
Refinancing, equipment, 


and replacement engine. 
Refinancing. 
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Loans closed (some not fully disbursed)—-Continued 




















| Amount | Amount 
Name of borrower Address author- | disbursed} Amount Purpose of plan 
ized to date repaid 
| 
Samuel Henderson Seattle, Wash $10,000 | $10, 000 $2,007 | Replacement engine. 
Jas. and Peter Evich Bellingham, Wash 25, 000 23, 819 0 | Refinancing and equip. 
ment. 
Sigvald Sela_..........] Seattle, Wash...._-- 12, 560 12, 560 0 Do. 
Erling Jacobsen Ez Obes ac cccamne 22, 000 22, 000 1,554 | Replacement engine and 
| repairs. 
Fishing Vessel Seattle_| Port Blakely, Wash 10, 850 10, 850 1,090 | Refinancing. 
Eldon Roger Wills | Friday Harbor, 5, 669 5, 669 857 | Refinancing and _ replace- 
Wash. ment engine. 
Floyd Furfiord__-_...- Westport, Wash_--- 6, 000 6, 000 3 | Equipment. 
Ragnar Nergaard.._._.| Seattle, Wash | 2, 000 2, 000 0 | Equipment and repairs. 
Adolph Sandness Bellingham, Wash 3, 260 3, 260 24 Do. 
George T. Maskovita__} Astoria, Oreg . 36, 000 36, 000 0 | Refinancing and _ replace- 
ment engine. 
Roland E. Berger_....| Orchards, Wash_. | 5, 000 5, 000 0 | Replacement engine. 
Aage Hammer..-....- | Westport, Wash 2, 200 2, 200 | 0 | Refinancing and _ replace- 
ment engine, 
Frank Olaf Renlie__- Bellingham, Wash 5, 500 5, 500 | 0 | Refinancing. 
Leonard H. Redman Juneau, Alaska 2, 500 2, 500 199 | Refinancing and repairs, 
William A. Grenier, | Petersburg, Alaska 7, 500 7, 500 | 1,115 | Do. 
Sr. | | | | 
Alfred J. Steear_. Saou Ketchikan, Alaska__} 20, 100 20,000 | 2,102 | Repairs. 
William Estrada | Juneau, Alaska 1, 500 1, 500 | 600 | Replacement vessel. 
Jonn £. ‘Turner. ......}]<....d0 : bee ae 4, 000 4, 000 830 | Repairs 
R. A. Brandall......../.....do Ss ai 2, 500 2, 500 249 Equipment and_ replace 
| ment engine, : 
A. F. Ward _.........| Ketchikan, Alaska... 5, 000 5, 000 1,001 | Repairs. j 
Ray A. Opheim__.....}| Juneau, Alaska = 4, 900 4, 900 995 | Equipment and repairs, ; 
Howard V. Rawley Ketchikan, Alaska_. 2, 000 2, 000 805 | Repairs 
Chris and Anita Juneau, Alaska 5, 000 5, 000 0 | Refinancing. 
MeNeil. | 
LeRoy Clements__-_- | Elfin Cove, Alaska 3, 800 3, 800 3,800 | Replacement vessel. 
John Purtilla i Juneau, Alaska 4,975 4, 975 Q91 | Do. 
Russel E. Heath . Ketchikan, Alaska 2, 500 2, 500 509 | Equipment 
Arville Wagner____-- Idaho Inlet, Alaska 8, 000 8, 000 0 | Replacement vessel 
Frank Deiner a Edmonds, Alaska. 2, 500 2, 500 519 | Equipment and repairs, 
Allen Sandstrom..--- Cordova, Alaska... 2, 500 2, 500 496 | Equipment and_ replace- 
ment engine, é 
Howard White____. Petersburg, Alaska 25, 000 25. 000 2,262 | Refinancing and repairs, 
Joseph Ott... Pelican, Alaska_ 1, 400 1, 400 0 | Repairs 
zo Lyster--.-- ..--| Wrangell, Alaska 14, 500 14, 500 0 | Refinancing, equipment, 
| and repairs, 
Larry Fitzpatrick...._| Redding, Calif__- 12, 500 12, 500 0 | Refinancing, 
Hans EF. Jacobsen ..| Juneau, Alaska 4, 300 4, 300 0 | Repairs. 
Fred E, Brandes, Jr_._| Ketchikan, Alaska 14, 850 14, 850 0 | Refinancing and_ replace 
| ment engine, ( 
Louis Agard, Jr _. | Honolulu, T.H__-- 15, 000 15, 000 980 | Equipment and repairs, 
Oliver Kinney : do : 14, OO 14, 000 1, 274 tefinancir 
Manjiro Taki : do ; ‘ 4,716 1,716 955 | Replacement engine, 
Harold Fujiwara Waialua, Oahu, 7, 29 7, 290 677 | Refinancing and_ replace 
ce |} mentengil 
Mitsuo Hagashi._-- Waimea, Kana 3, 250 3, 250 328 | Replacement vessel. . 
T.H ] 
Dravton Fish Co __. Port Huron, Mich 8, 000 8, 000 2,432 | Equipment 
William E. Brown __. Croswell, Mict : 8 O00 Rg On 1 577 Do. 
Ernest King, St 2 Nubenway, Mict 3, 92 3, 92) 432 | Refir g, 1 
Lawrence W. Brigg« Knife River, Minn 4, 000 4, OOK 790 | Refinancing and equip- 
ment. t 
Robert Brackenbury Port Huron, M ict 11, 80 9, 619 1,675 | Equipment, replacement { 
er in 11 mars 
John A. Hodges_.-.-- I Oahu, T.H 9, 000 ( 209 | Refina 0 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Denton. 


FISHT PRODUCTION—MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES I i 


Mr. Denton. I just. want to ask one question. I notice you catch vi 
90 million pounds of fish in the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 
Are they mostly catfish ? 

Mr. McKernan. Catfish, buffalo, and carp. I believe those are the mr 
major species. 

Mr. Denron. You do not eat carp or buffalo, do you? 
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Mr. McKernan. Yes. They have actually developed a very good 
product from buffalo. At the present time one of the big chains in 
the Arkansas area is actually advertising buffalo. This one chain is 
actually selling in the neighborhood of 6,000 pounds a week. They 
fillet them and score the fillet in such a way that the small bones are no 
problem. It makes a beautiful product. They get above 50 cents a 
pound for it. 

Mr. Denton. Do you sell jack salmon caught around the locks ? 

Mr. McKernan. Is this a common name for one of the Great Lakes 
species ? 

Mr. Denton. Ohio River. 

Mr. McKernan. The wall-eyed pike. Yes; that is also taken. 

Mr. Drnton. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have done a very good job of answering the 
questions. You are very well informed on the activities of the agency 
you direct. 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. McKernan, as Director of Commercial Fisheries, 
you certainly know your business. You have given us a very good 
word picture of progress made and of every transaction. I want to 
compliment you. 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you. 


Micration oF Fish Over Dams 


FISH LADDERS 


Mr. Jensen. I notice with pleasure that you have developed a fish 
ladder which you think is going to be much more effective than the 
fish ladders now in use at Bonneville and other places. 

Do you have any pictures of those fish ladders that you have lately 
developed ? 

Mr. McKernan. I believe we have pictures of the experimental 
models of these. 

_ Mr. Jensen. I would like to see them when you have an opportun- 
ity to send them up to the committee. 

[ was interested in a fish ladder which I saw in India that I thought 
was the most practical fish ladder I had ever seen. It was at one of 
the dams. It was a narrow passageway about 6 feet wide, maybe 8 
feet wide, with baffle walls. A baffle wall would extend out from one 
of the walls to within 2 feet of the other wall. Then just below that 
was another baffle wall extending out from the opposite wall within 
about 3 feet from the next baffle to about 2 feet from the opposite 
wall. There was a series of such baffles. 

[ noticed the fish going up those ladders with ease compared to the 
Bonneville Dam fish ladder. Is your new method similar to that or 
what ? 

Mr. McKernan. No, it is not exactly like that, Mr. Jensen. It is 
more like the standard fishway used in the Columbia. There are some 
modifications. That particular type of fishway has been experimented 
with in the Pacific Northwest at some length. In fact, there are some 
that are somewhat similar to that in use at some of the older dams. 
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In recent years this particular type has been experimented with, but 
I believe the general consensus of opinion is that the type that is now 
in use, a later modification of those used at Bonneville, are perhaps 
even more efficient than this one. 

I wanted to mention to you, since you showed an interest in this 
development, that the fishways at Bonneville and normal fishways 
in the Columbia in recent years have had a gradient of 1 foot rise and 
16 feet in length. This new fishway we have been developing has 1 
in 10. That is, for each 10 feet of length it has a 1-foot rise. We find 
in some instances the fish even go up faster than in the older fishways. 
It is somewhat narrow. We think the savings may be as much as a 
half million dollars per fishway. 

Mr. JeENseN. You can see the advantage of this type of fishway 
which I saw in India. The water coming from the reservoir is slowed 
up by each one of these baffles, and since it is slowed up, it is quite 
natural that the fish can maneuver up that ladder much more easily 
than they can where the water flows fast. It just appealed to me as 
the most practical fish ladder that could be devised. I just thought 
I would bring it to your attention. 

You are attempting to produce more fish. That is the job you have 
todo. Of course, we never want to produce so many fish that it would 
take the place of good Towa cornfed beef and pork and poultry. Most 
of us like to eat fish possibly on the average of once a week for a meal, 
but I hope the time never comes when you replace with fish that great- 
est of all tasty and nourishing foods, cornfed Iowa beefsteak and pork 
and poultry. After all, that is the best food in the world. You will 
agree with me, of course. There is no question about that. Everybody 
agrees with that. 

Mr. McKernan. We are even making it better by putting in high 
protein fishmeal, especially into the swine feed to make faster growth 
and even better Iowa hogs. 

Mr. Jensen. I have also heard about that. That is O.K. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is why people do not eat as much poultry as they 
should, and the reason why they do not eat as much pork. Here in the 
East very few women understand just how to cook pork. Both pork 
and chicken has to be cooked well, and it should be, of course, fried in 
good dairy butter. There are these substitute butters that make every- 
thing taste bad that is fried in them, but take good butter and good 
hog lard, that re: ally issomething. That puts the taste in the meat and 
it make you hungry even to think about it, does it not, Mr. Director! 
Does it not make you want a good Iowa steak right now? 

Mr. McKernan. It cert: ainly does, and I have had a lot of it, too. 


COMMERCIAL FISHERIES ON MISSISSIPPI AND MISSOURI RIVERS 


Mr. JENSEN. What is the extent of commercial fisheries on the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri Rivers? 

Mr. McKernan. There are about 80 million pounds of fisheries 
products a year sold from the Mississippi River and its tributaries. It 
is really a much larger industry than one would imagine. It is made 
up primarily of small fishermen spread throughout those rivers and 

river systems. There are no large ports like in the Atlantic coast area, 
but nevertheless it provides the major living of a part of the living of 
many people along the Mississippi. 
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A question was asked before regardling the species of fish. I did 
not mention the musselshell industry along the Mississippi. It is not 
large but it provides part of the living of a great many people. 

Mr. JENSEN. You may be interested to know that when I was a 
young boy I worked i in a factory cutting buttons. I am an old button 
cutter and I learned a few things about that industry. In fact, I was 
ae umental, along with my good colleagues of this committee, to get 
$95,000 appropriated for the clamshell development on the Mississippi 
ain: and I think that investment has been paid back many times. 

You mentioned the Mississippi River and its tributaries. We never 
admit on the Missouri River that the Missouri River is a tributary of 
the Mississippi River, and it happens I represent a district on the 
Missouri River. 

Talking about the Missouri River, to what extent do we have com- 
mercial fisheries on the Missouri River? Can you give us a break- 
down ? 

Mr. McKernan. We have combined them by States, Mr. Congress- 
man. For example, there are 3 million pounds a year from the State 
of Iowa of fish alone. But I can get that for you if you would like it 
broken down that way. 

(The information follows :) 


Missouri River catch, 1956 


(Thousands of pounds and thousands of dollars] 








Missouri River || Missouri River 
Species oe ae Ree ees Species ees oie 
| } j 
Quantity Value || Quantity} Value 
| | fl | 
Bowfin ee ae 4 (@) | Sheepshead _.__- i 6 (@) 
Buffalofish........---- ae 110 | 17 || Sturgeon, Shovelnose -.----_- 4 (1) 
OG etek ace de eliak 355 | SA) DMNN pc einninsaeis ce. 6 (1) 
Catfish and bullheads ; 109 | 97 || Yellow ee ee oe (‘) () 
Mooneye and goldeye- ‘ 5 (1) | — —-—- |——_ — 
Paddlefish or spoonbill ‘cat __. 7 Q) OO, igs, dace 3] 610 74 
Quillback See tac cuca 4 1 |} | | 


! Less than 500 pounds or $500. 





Iowa catch by waters, 1956 











Mississippi | Missouri | Inland lakes Total 
River River | andstreams | 

Species Se ce Re kD ee te ree eee Ud SRE Tie 
| Pounds | Value | Pounds | Value | Pounds | Value | Pounds Value 
fall iain EE 5 “| seein ; i —-! sink a ion 
Buffalofish Sau ncsbuaccuvcces| Vauptue teeaeer 1,600 | $176 | 180,000 |$18,000 | 971,300 |$105, 043 
Carp tie i eS 774, 900 | 38, 745 9, 800 490 378, 100 11, 343 /|1, 162, 800 50, 578 
Catfish and bullheads- __- 615, 700 1135, 454 4, 000 | 880 |. | 619,700 | 136, 334 
Gizzard shad z Maint bens ware PSs 3, 100 | 124 | 3,100 | 124 
Mooneye and goldeye 29, 200 | 1, 460 baud os 29,200 | 1,460 
Paddlefish or spoonbill cat 6, 000 | Mead Aka dees 500 | 35 | 6, 500 515 
Pike or pickerel__._._____-- 24,600 | 2,952 |_..._-. i ee i ae 24,600 | 2,952 
Quillback___.___- poets ie i is 300 | 15 | 300 | 15 
Sheepshead .__- Ss 327, 500 | 19, 650 100 | 6 | 12,900] 774 | 340,500 | 20, 430 
Sturgeon, shovelnose-_ -- 30,400 | 4,256 |_....- = : ae | 30,400 4, 256 
Suckers... ee 26,100 | 1,044 afi 1, 800 | 86 | 27,900 | 1,080 
Total 2, 624, 100 | 290, 908 15,500 | 1,552] 576, 700 "30, 327 |3, 216, 300 | 322, 787 
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Mr. Jensen. We are, as you know, channelizing the Missouri River 
for navigation purposes. We have built all these dams on the river, 
and in the reservoirs we find a lot of pleasure fishing, and without 
a doubt commercial fishing will come into its own as time goes on. 

Because of the channelization of the Missouri River, we are won- 
dering if commercial fishing will be of any great consequence below 
the dam farthest down on the Missouri River’s main stem? We hope, 
of course, that for pleasure fishing as well as commercial fishing, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service will not forget the Missouri River, because 
we are almost devoid of lakes in Iowa, as you know, and some of the 

eople are always hoping that there will be better fishing close to 
1ome. That, of course, is one reason I was active in establishing the 
DeSoto Bertrand Bend Cutoff, to make better fishing in that body of 
water. ‘That comes under the regular agency of Fish and Wildlife, as 
you know. 

I just hope that you will not forget the Missouri River when you 
are stocking streams and so on. 


INCOME TO COMMERCIAL FISHING INDUSTRY 


What is the national income of commercial fisheries in America! 
Do you have those figures ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. The value of commercial fishing at the retail 
level is over $1 billion a year. At the fishermen’s level it is about $400 
million a year. And we have estimates of it at various other levels 
depending on where you wish to take this particular value. But gen- 
erally speaking the commercial fishing industry at the retail level is 
over a billion a year. 

Mr. Jensen. That is from the oceans, streams, and lakes ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. JeNsEN. You know, I always liken the commercial fishing in- 
dustry to farming. The dirt farmer farms the soil; the fisherman 
farms the streams and oceans and lakes, so he is really a water farmer. 

Mr. McKernan. That is exactly right. 

Mr. JeENsEN. There is only one difference. The fisherman, the water 
farmer, does not have to buy a farm or rent a farm. The farm is 
already furnished and stocked with livestock. All he has to do is 
to go out there and catch them. I do not mean there is anything 
wrong with that. The reason I am interested in your end of the 
fishing business is because of the great interest the American public 
has in fishing and because of the fact that, other than good Iowa steaks 
and pork and poultry, it is the next best food in the world. I like it, 
as do most people, and it is a nourishing food, it is a healthy food. So 
I am glad that a man of your caliber is handling this job with your fine 
staff. 

Mr. McKern. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And I wish you Godspeed in your good work. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. You are asking for $11,171,000 for this year’s work? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, Mr. Fenton. 
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SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Mr. Fenton. Do you receive any other moneys besides these direct 
appropriations ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, we do, Dr. Fenton. We receive funds from 
the administration of the Pribilof Islands of approximately $2 mil- 
lion per year. 

We receive approximately $4.8 million from the 30 percent of the 
duties paid on the imports of fishery products into the United States. 
This is the so-called Saltonstall-Kennedy funds. 

We have some contributed funds in addition. We have advances of 
approximately $1,222,000, for example. Of this $170,000 comes to us 
for the cost of inspection. That is, our inspection and grading of 
fishery products are paid for by the companies that request the services 
so these funds come in and we pay them out for the inspection service. 

We also have a contract with the Great Lakes Fishery Commission 
for $750,000. 

We have small amounts from some companies. For example, there 
is a small amount from Dupont and some from other companies in 
connection with the chemical work we are doing in developing specific 
chemicals for specific poisons. 

I think except for Army Engineers—some contribution from the 
Army Engineers for work in areas such as the Columbia River— 
those are the major contributed items to our budget. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the total amount ? 

Mr. McKernan. The total amount of contributed funds? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. Our total amount of money is estimated to be 
$24 million for 1960, which includes roughly $13 million of transfer 
indefinite funds, and contributed funds and $11 million of annu 
definite funds. 

Mr. Fenton. How do you handle those contributions They are 
not matching funds or anything like that ? 

Mr. McKernan. No, sir, they are not matching funds. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you utilize them or put them back in the Treasury ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Some of the Pribilof Islands funds go back in the 
Treasury. 

With respect to the Saltonstall-Kennedy money provided to us, we 
actually carry out the functions given to us by the congressional act 
to promote and develop the commercial fisheries industry of the United 
States. 

With respect to funds from the Army Engineers, they are used for 
operation and maintenance and construction of fish hatcheries. 

With respect to the Great Lakes Fishery Commission contract, all 
the work in the Great Lakes is done through this contract with the 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission. 

And with respect to the inspection and grading, we actually pay 
the salary of these inspectors to do the inplant inspections with the 
funds that are provided for that. Those are contributed funds also. 

Mr. Fenton. The Kennedy-Saltonstall funds, you say those are 
derived from imports? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; it is 30 percent of the duties from imports of 
fishery products. They are turned over to our Bureau for research 
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and studies in marketing and development of commercial fisheries 
in the United States. 
Mr. Fenton. How much is that ? 
Mr. McKernan. $4.8 million. $4.8 million is the average contribu- 
tion we have received thus far. 
Mr. Fen'ron. How much imports does that represent ? 
Mr. McKernan. The equivalent of approximately 2 billion pounds 
of fish is imported every year. 
Mr. Fenton. Two billion pounds? 
Mr. McKernan. Yes; there is an average import duty of 5 percent 
on our import items. 
Mr. Fenron. And how many pounds are produced in the United 
States? 
Mr. McKernan. About 5 billion pounds. About 2 billion pounds 
or 2-plus billion pounds, are industrial fish, the remainder being used 
for food. The industrial fish is used for oil and meal to feed these 
marvelous Iowa corn-fed poultry and hogs that Mr. Jensen was talk- 
ing about. 
Mr. Fenron. Yes, indeed. 


LAMPREY CONTROL 


I was interested in the control of eels and the results you have got- 
ten from your research. Are the eels in Lake Erie under control? 

Mr. McKern AN. The lampreys were never too serious in Lake Erie 
because Lake Erie is a very shallow lake. Lakes Huron, Superior, 
and Michigan are the ones where they have had the greatest effect 
because they are deep lakes with a stratification of layers, Lake Erie 
for a long time was apparently a barrier from Lake Ontario. Finally, 
they moved in and those three lakes, Huron, Superior, and Michigan, 
are where they do their damage. They occur in Lake Erie and do 
some damage, but not to the extent they do in the upper lakes. We 
think we have them under partial control in Lake Superior and we 
are working rapidly for complete control. 

Mr. Frenron. At one time there was a great industry in Lake Erie, 
as I recall, of whitefish. I understood that was pretty nearly eradi- 
‘ated by the eels in that lake. Are the whitefish endeavoring to come 
back there? 

Mr. McKernan. I think the whitefish in general in Lake Erie has 
tremendous fluctuations in its occurrence. I know at one time they 
thought various factors had caused this, but I think the most recent 
theory is that conditions in the lake itself cause the productivity to 
vary. The productivity varies sometimes because of temperature 
changes and other conditions in the lake so that there are years of high 
productivity for whitefish and in other years there will be low pro- 
ductivity of this species. But some of the species of which they have 
had low productivity are now showing an increase. 

Mr. Fenron. Of course, we have always been interested in fish lad- 
ders, getting the fish up over those high dams. 
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RESEARCH ON SUSQUEHANNA RIVER 


Are you collaborating with the sport fisheries people on the re- 
search they are doing on the Susquehanna now ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. They are trying to establish a run of shad, which is 
quite an industry. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, and the shad are making a comeback on many 
of the Atlantic coast rivers, especially since some of the pollution in 
the streams has been cleaned up. The Hudson is the best example of 
that. There has been rehabilitation of many shad runs in the United 
States. 

Mr. Fenron. I know it is going to be quite a problem, but the fish- 
ing people in Pennsylvania are very wae concerned about that river 
and I know that they are handicapped due to various agreements with 
the electrical industry between the States of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
iand. They pay so much to the States for permitting that great bar- 
rier to exist and they forget all about the fishways. In these modern 
days of engineering and the building of fishways, I was wonderin 
whether that condition could be remedied without too much trouble? 

Mr. McKernan. Dr. McHugh tells me Mr. Talbot of our Research 
Division is working on that. He is also our shad expert and he is 
working on this particular problem. 

Mr, Fenton. I am glad to hear that. I would be glad to be kept 
informed on that. 

Mr. McKernan. I will be pleased to do that. 


AUTHORIZATION ACTS 


Mr. Fenton. I wish you would also put in the record, if you will, 
certain of those acts that you labor under, like the Kennedy-Salton- 
stall Act, and the various treaties that we have and what those treaties 
seek to accomplish. I do not know how many there are, but there 
must be quite a few. 

Mr. McKernan. We have quite a number. We have that infor- 
mation here and will leave it for the record today, the various author- 
izing legislation that we are operating under. 

Mr. Fenton. Will that be all right, Mr. Chairman, to put that in 
the record ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. Together with a brief analysis of what those acts 
seek to do. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS ON CONSERVATION WITH WHICH THE BUREAU or 
COMMERCIAL FISHERIES IS CONCERNED 


1. Convention with Canada for the Preservation of the Halibut Fisheries of the 
North Pacifie Ocean signed at Washington, March 2, 1923, and amended 
1930, 1937, and 1953. 

The convention was originally entered into for the purpose of providing more 
effectively for the preservation of the halibut fisheries of the North Pacific 
Ocean and the Bering Sea. The halibut resources, largely because of overfishing, 
had been severely depleted during the latter part of the last century and the 
early part of the present century. By 1922 the need for joint action to restore 
the resource Was apparent. 

The International Commission established by the convention has been out- 
standingly successful in bringing about a recovery of the resource. The current 
fishery takes between 60 and 70 million pounds of halibut per year which may 
be contrasted with a catch of about 20 million pounds in the early 1920's. 


2. Convention between Canada and the United States for the protection, preserva- 
tion, and extension of the sockeye-salmon fisheries of the Fraser River sys- 
tem signed in Washington, May 26, 1930, and amended in 1956. 

The convention was entered into for the purpose of restoring the sockeye 
salmon resources of the Fraser River system which, as a result of overfishing and 
the accidental creation of obstacles to spawning migrations, had been severely 
depleted. 

The Commission established by this convention has been successful in re 
moving the major obstacles in the river and by a system of careful regulations 
is restoring the resource to earlier high levels. 


» 


3. The International Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries signed 
in Washington, February 8, 1949. 

This convention was entered into by the United States, Canada. and eight 
European countries for the purpose of providing for the investigation, protection, 
and conservation of fisheries of the Northwest Atlantic Ocean. 

The Commission established by the convention now consists of 12 members. 
The results of its studies have led to the formulation of regulations applying 
to the trawl fisheries for haddock and cod, which are designed to make possible 
the maximum sustainable yield from these sources. 


4. The Inter-American Tropical Tuna Convention signed May 31, 1949. 
This agreement entered into between the United States and Costa Rica and 
later adhered to by Panama has as its objective the conservation of the tuna and 
bait fisheries of the eastern tropical Pacific Ocean. 
The investigations carried on by the Commission established hy this Con- 
vention have resulted in an understanding of the dynamics of the tuna popula- 


tion and a basis for the formulation of conservation regulations should such 
become necessary. 


5. The International Convention for the High-Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific 
Ocean signed May 9, 1952. 

This convention to which Canada, Japan, and the United States are signatories 
has as it objective the insurance of maximum sustainable productivity of the 
fishery resources of the North Pacific Ocean. 

The investigations of the Commission established by this convention are pro- 


viding the information needed to solve the conservation problems with which the 
Commission is concerned. 


6. The Great Lakes Fisheries Convention signed September 10, 1954. 

This convention to which the United States and Canada are signatories has 
as its objective the eradication or minimization of the parasitic sea lamprey 
in the Great Lakes and the investigation of the fishery resources of the Great 


Lakes with a view toward making possible the maximum sustainable yield from 
these resources. 


The Commission established by this convention has made substantial progress 
in a short period of its existence toward both goals. 
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7. The International Whaling Convention signed at Washington December 2, 
1946. 

This convention was entered into between the United States and 16 other 
countries and has as its objective the conservation of the whale resources of the 
world. 

The Commission established by this convention has been successful in pre- 
venting destruction of the whaling resources. 

8. The Interim Convention for the Conservation of Fur Seals of the North 
Pacific Ocean signed in Washington, February 9, 1957. 

This convention to which Canada, Japan, the U.S.S.R., and the United States 
are signatories has as its objective the conservation of the fur-seal resources 
of the North Pacific Ocean with a view to making possible their maximum 
sustainable yield with due regard to their relation to the productivity of other 
living marine resources in the area. 

The Commission established by the convention has only just begun its work. 


9. The agreement for the establishment of the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, 
formulated on February 26, 1948, at Baquio. 


The Council is an organization of governments concerned with fisheries in the . 
Indo-Pacific area which has as its purpose encouraging and promoting the de- 
velopment and proper utilization of fishery resources. 

The Council is essentially a consultative body which does no research of its 
own and has no regulatory powers. It has been successful in facilitating the 
efforts of the member governments in developing the resources. 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a question, Mr. Jensen ? 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM INDUSTRY 


Mr. Jensen. Yes. I want to say this committee has never been 
satisfied with the contributions dollarwise which have been made by 
the commercial fisheries industry or by the respective States. Since 
the water farmer has all his products available without renting any 
land or having anything to do with stocking the waters I, at least, as 
one member of the committee, have always felt that the commercial 
fisheries and the States should contribute more toward the research 
especially, and that possibly there should be a nominal charge for 
port service and for these other expensive facilities which all the 
taxpayers of America pay for. 

I would like to have the Director’s opinion on that. 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Jensen, this perhaps is a good thought, but 
in the section of the country I am most familiar with the commercial 
fisheries products are all taxed by a special fisheries tax. In addition 
to that, in most instances they carry fairly heavy State licenses and 
State taxes, so that they are taxed, the tax funds usually going into 
the State treasuries and then the appropriations are made to the fish 
and game departments 

Mr. Jensen. From the States? 

Mr. McKernan. From the State legislatures. 

Mr. Jensen. To what degree, dollarwise, do you collect from the 
States? 

Mr. McKernan. The Federal Government does not collect any. 
The States themselves collect that for their own management. 

Mr. Jensen. That is what I thought. So there is no reimbursement 
whatever to the Federal Treasury for any money that we expend for 
the commercial fisheries industry ? 

Mr. McKernan. Except through the Federal taxes that are de- 
rived from these industries themselves. 





Mr. Jensen. Income taxes. Of course every business pays that. 
But it does seem to me that the commercial fisheries have never been 
asked to contribute dollarwise to the degree that they should, espe- 
cially for these many millions of dollars that Congress appropriates 
for research. If we did not do that the commercial fisheries industry 
would come almost to naught in a few years. Is that not a fact? — 

Mr. McKernan. The industry certainly would be hard pressed if 
it did not have the research and the knowledge to keep its industry 
at a high degree of productivity. But I must say there are certain 
instances where they have taxed themselves for research. For ex- 


ample, in south California there is a tax of 50 cents or a dollar a ton 





on sardines that goes into a special fund and part of those contributed | 


funds—a substantial amount, last year it was around $40,000—come 
to our research people from the California cooperative fisheries 
investigation, composed of the Scripps Oceanography and our Bureau 
and the State of California. 

The salmon industry has done the same*thing in Alaska. It has 
taxed itself and carried on extensive research in the past. 

Mr. Jensen. Those revenues did not come into the Federal Treas- 
ury. They were used by the Territory of Alaska. 

Since California has seen the light, no doubt they feel that this 
contribution they made was money well spent, and without a doubt 
your agency feels more inclined to cooperate and give them the serv- 
ice that they are entitled to. It would be very natural that you 
should feel you should give them a little better service than possibly 
the industry of the east coast that contributes nothing. Is that right? 

Mr. McKernan. Of course all contribute to the States through 
special taxes to the State and licensing, but to my knowledge there 
is no direct contribution by the east coast industry. I am reminded 
that the Maine sardine industry does contribute to research also. 
So that seems to be a growing trend. 

Mr. JenseN. I hope you can induce them to contribute more because 
I am sure I speak for the entire committee when I say this committee 
will look with favor upon more contributions from the commercial 
fisheries for the things that, after all, are their livelihood. We are 
willing to go along with them, but we would like to have them show 
their interest in their own industry and for their future welfare. 
I hope you will lift what I have said out of the record and inform 
them of the fact that maybe they would do well to contribute a 
nominal sum for this purpose. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fenton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Jensen. Our Chairman, I may say, has on many occasions 
cited the amount of trade that is made available because of the fishing 
and hunting business in America. It runs into a number of billions & 
year for fishing gear, boats, clothing, and so many things that are 
required in pleasure fishing, especially. It is a great industry; there 
is no question about it. But, as I said before, I hope the industry will 
recognize that we not only spend for the Fish and Wildlife Service 
millions of dollars a year, but we appropriate a lot of money every 
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year to the Army Engineers which is indirectly for the benefit of the 
fishing industry. 

And so I again say I hope that the people who are interested in 
the commercial fishing industry will do a little bit more than they 
have in the past. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have you with us and thank you for 
the information you have given us. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Turspay, Fesruary 3, 1959. 
WITNESSES 


GLENN L. EMMONS, COMMISSIONER 

W. BARTON GREENWOOD, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

FRED H. MASSEY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (ADMINISTRATION) 
SELENE GIFFORD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (COMMUNITY SERV- 

ICES) , 
ERVIN J. UTZ, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (RESOURCES) 

THOMAS M. REID, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (ECONOMIC DE- 

VELOPMENT) 

ARTHUR O. ALLEN, ENGINEERING ADVISOR TO ASSISTANT COM- 

MISSIONER (ADMINISTRATION) 

HILDEGARD THOMPSON, CHIEF, BRANCH OF EDUCATION 
EVAN L. FLORY, CHIEF, BRANCH OF LAND OPERATIONS 
WILBUR P. KANE, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order, please. 

We have with us this morning the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Mr. 
Emmons, the Commissioner, is here. Do you have a general state- 
ment, Mr. Emmons? 

Mr. Emmons. Thank you, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to 
appear before you once again to present the budget estimate for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to carry forward programs for development 
of Indian education, social services, and land resources. 

The total estimate for 1960 is $117,048,000 as compared to $121,- 
829,000 for 1959 after adjustment for cost of pay increases. The 
estimate includes $58,958,000 for “Education and welfare services,” 
$22,425,000 for “Resources management,” $17,000,000 for “Construc- 
tion,” $14,600,000 for “Road construction,” $3,715,000 for “General 
administrative expenses,” and $350,000 for costs of termination of 
Federal supervision over the Menominee and Klamath Tribes. 

With assistance provided through Bureau of Indian Affairs the 
American Indians are making marked progress in reaching the edu- 
cational and economic level of other citizens of our Nation. The 
ultimate attainment of these goals within a reasonable period of time 
marks the policy of Bureau programs. 
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You know, as well as I, that there are those who believe the Indian 
should be cast upon his own resources without assistance from the 
Federal Government. ‘These people forget that the Indian for a long 
period in our history was exploited, set apart, and uneducated. He 
had no choice—no opportunity—for personal advancement. While 
this policy has been reversed, it is taking the Indian time—as it has in 
all other societies—to achieve self-sufficiency. 

It is my considered opinion that the progress made by the Indians in 
the past several decades is remarkable. Indian parents are insistent 
that their children be educated. The opposite was true so short a 
time ago. Indians now manage much of their property and business 
affairs through their own organizations. No longer do individual 
Indians look to or expect the Bureau to resolve all personal problems. 

The budget estimate for fiscal year 1960 will continue programs of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs at the general level of the current fiscal 
year. 

We are asking for increases in those programs where the need is 
most. urgent. A nec essary increase in staff ‘for school dormitories is 
included. This will allow for staffing to a level where we can assure 
adequate assistance and protection to Indian children attending our 
boarding schools. Rising school attendance and increased costs make 
necessary an increase for transportation of Indian students. Welfare 
assistance for needy Indians and child foster home care will increase. 
The same holds true for law enforcement work on Indian reservations, 
These increases are offset by a reduction in payments to be made to 
State and local school districts for education of Indian students in 
public schools. Under legislation enacted in the last session of the 
Congress, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare will 
provide much of the assistance to these schoo] districts previously 

varried by the Bureau. 

Prudent and efficient management of land resources of the Indian 
is essential. Wherever possible the Bureau contracts with State ex- 
tension services for provision of farm and home extension assistance. 
We have included additional fund requirements for cost of these serv- 
ices. Provision also is made for financing from appropriated funds 
costs of maintenance of individual Indian money accounts. These 
costs were previously borne by revenues accruing ‘from operations at 
Indian agencies. These revenues came principally from the sale of 
produce, dairy products, and livestock and with the discontinuance 
of such operations this income is no longer available. 

Our construction programs for added school facilities, irrigation 
systems, and roads will meet the most urgent requirements. This 
program will provide for an additional 1,215 Indian students. It 
will allow for initiation of construction of irrigation distribution fa- 
cilities to bring waters to Indian lands on the Coachella project, 
California, as authorized by Public Law 85-801. The estimate also 
prov ides for substantial progress in the construction of Routes 1 and 
3 on the Navajo-Hopi Reservations as authorized by Public Law 
85-474. The budget anticipates a supplemental estimate in fiscal year 
1959 to initiate work on these two routes. 

The estimate for general administrative expenses is kept to the 
current level. 
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We have included funds for carrying out agency responsibilities 
at Klamath and Menominee during the termination of Federal trust 
responsibilities to these tribes. The tribes have been making tribal 
funds available for these purposes in the past. In view of termina- 
tion the Federal Government cannot expect these tribes to finance 
agency operations in carrying out its own responsibilities. 

I shall be pleased to answer any questions you may have concerning 
the estimates before you. 


APPROPRIATION SUMMARY 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert page 1 of the justifications in the 


record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Program and financing 


1958 actual 


Program by activities: 





1. Educational assistance, facilities and services $47, 163 

2. Welfare and guidance services 4, 532, 3 

3. Relocation services 3, 068, 

4. Maintaining law and order 966, 
Total program costs 55, 731, 291 

Unfunded adjustment t® total program costs: Property or 

services transferred in (—) without charge, net. _ . 738, 470 

Total program costs, funded : 54, 992, 821 


r 


5. Relation of costs to obligations 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net 


Obligations incurred for eosts of other years, net 2, 676, 594 
Total program (obligations) - - 57, 669, 415 
Financing: 
. 1959 appropriation available in 1958 | — 570, 270 
: Unobligated balance no longer available 257, 866 
7 , 
. New obligational authority___- 57, 357, 011 
New obligational authority: 
Appropriation ote bese 59, 460, 000 


Transferred (71 Stat. 236) to 
“Management of lands and resources,’’ Bureau of 
Land Management —700, 000 


“Operation and maintenance,’’ Southeastern Power 
Administration — 359, 000 

“Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands,’’ Office of Ter- 
ritorities- — 591, 000 

Transferred (72 Stat. 243) to 
“Resources Management” — 349, 384 
**General administrative expenses” -126, 563 
Appropriatin (adjusted) 57, 334, 053 
Proposed supplemental due t pay increases 
Applied to contract authorization —395, 986 
Contract authorization (new) (permanent ; 418, 944 
Object classification 

1958 actual 
Total number of permanent pv sitions 5, 969 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 205 
Average number of all employees £, 745 
Number of employees at end of year 5, 949 
Average GS grade and salary 6.3 $4,788 
Average salary of ungraded positions $4, 121 


01 Personal services 








Permanent positions $25, 416, 8C1 
Positions other than permanent 809, 57 
Other personal services 727, 893 
Total personal services 26, 954, 268 
02 Travel a 1, 274, 719 
03 Transportation of things 829, 899 
04 Communication services 329, 130 
05 Rents and utility services 803, 348 
06 Printing and reproduction 9, 434 
07 Other contractual services 2. 144, 808 
Services performed by other agencies 591, 880 
08 Supplies and materials_. 9, 842, 385 
09 Equipment 2, 443, 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 12, 719, 572 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 30, 194 
15 Taxes and assessments 45, O17 
1959 program obligated in 1958__ 570, 270 
Subtotal 58, 669, 896 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 1, 000, 481 
Total obligations__- 57, 669, 415 


If 


1959 estimate 


EpUCATION AND WELFARE SERVICES 


159 estimate 


$52, 558, 
4, 837, 
3, 696 

ORY, 


62, OSO, 
— 400, 


61, 680, 
1,710, 


59, 969, 


570, 


60, 540, 


5&8, 139, 


58, 139, 
2, 200, 
418, 
620, 


5h OSS 


$4, 


$26, 938, 
838, 
R55, 


28, 632, 


1, 200, 
830, 
321, 
SUS, 

9, 

2, 136, 
600, 

9, 628, 

1, 690, 

15, 594 
31, 
46, 


—570, 





60, 960, 


991, 


59, 969, 


197 


197 
OOO 
O00 
OOO 


197 


O00 


411 


786 


270 


056 


O00 


000 


000 
944 
000 


, 972 


99Or 


“Lo 


, 794 
3, 000 


367 


144 


043 | 


756 


701 


500 


O00 
000 
009 
932 
700 
753 
O00 
847 
000 
R41 

700 
953 


270 


O56 
170 
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1960 estimate 


$49, 007, 000 
5, 415, 000 

3, 696, 000 
1, 215, 000 
59, 333, 000 
— 375, 0 


SS, VSR, OOF 


58, 958, 000 


58, 958, 000 


58, 958, 000 


58, 958, 000 


— §20, 000 
620, 00 


1960 estimate 


6, 433 
wR 


6, 222 


6, 500 


$28, 838, 276 
838, 756 
895, 701 


30, 572, 7 
1, 212, 640 
839, 700 
341, 00 
916, 941 
9, 700 
2, 256, 753 
600, 000 
9, 631, 981 
1, 472, 000 
12, 017, 039 
31, 700 
46, 953 


59, 949, 170 
991, 170 


58, 958, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kiwan. Pages 2 through 19 of the justification will be inserted 
inthe record at this point. 


‘stimate 
oa BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
1, 007, 000 INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
», 415, 000 
}, 696, 000 Pl ae ; 
, 215, 000 The responsibility of the United States toward the Indian people and the 
333, O00 natives of Alaska includes protection and development of trust property and the 
a furnishing of services not otherwise available to Indians and which are normally 


- 375, 000 provided other citizens through Government and private agencies. Active pro- 
or grams are being aimed toward the integration of like services to Indians and 
7 non-Indians through the same sources and toward increased Indian participation 
in the management of Indian-owned resources. States and counties are partici- 
pating at an increasing rate in the service programs, usually with financing by 
ae the United States demanded because of the tax-exempt status of Indian lands. 
958,00 | The ultimate goal of the entire program is to have the Indian people and the 
natives of Alaska take their proper place in the social and economic life of the 

Nation on the same basis as other citizens, 


958, 000 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 
958,00 | 

The Bureau provides services and assists the States in furnishing services to 
Indians in the continental United States and to the natives of Alaska in the fields 
of education, welfare, relocation, and law and order. Progress in education is 
basic to successful achievement of overall Bureau programs. 

Education provides the underpinning of understanding and skills that facili- 
tates Indian acceptance of ideas and programs leading them to full assumption 
of citizenship responsibilities. In the last few years the education program has 

a been broadened to include adults as well as children of school age. Indian chil- 
958, 000 ; dren attend public, Federal, private, and mission schools. In 1958 there were 
620, 000 129,760 Indian pupils, age 6 to 18, inclusive, enrolled in school, an increase of 
620, 000 3.3 percent over the year before. In addition, 6,970 Indian pupils under 6 and 
__. | over 18, were enrolled. In 1960, educational services will be provided for 2,860 
additional pupils of whom 990 will be in Federal schools, making a grand total 
of 88,570 for whom funds are provided by the Bureau. Over 36,000 are enrolled 

= in loeal public schools without cost to the Bureau. 
imate ; Wherever facilities are available Indians are enrolled in local public schools. 
- The Bureau assists in financing some districts enrolling Indian pupils eligible 
6, 433 for payment under the Johnson-O’Malley Act. When school districts educating 
_ 2 Indian children are eligible for Federal aid under Public Law 874, 81st Congress 
om (64 Stat. 1100), as amended, Supplemental aid under the Johnson-O’Malley pro- 
= gram is limited to meeting educational problems under extraordinary or excep- 
$5, 335 tional circumstances. This has reduced the assistance formerly extended by the 

7 sureau. 

Where public schools do not offer educational facilities the Bureau operates 
38, 276 schools. In 1958 the Bureau operated 294 schools, enrolling 41,190 pupils and 16 
38, 7% dormitories enrolling 2,925 pupils. The primary objective of the schools operated 


—- | for Indian children living on Indian owned or restricted trust land is to prepare 
72,78 § them for successful living. In Federal schools the children develop basic aca- 


7 | demic skills, acquire an understanding of social and economic world, learn im- 
1,00 § proved standards of living, follow practices which assure optimum health, acquire 
on vocational training to qualify for gainful employment, and obtain sufficient 
e 753 education to enter special schools and institutions of higher learning. The schools 
¥0, 000 provided by the Federal Government for Indian children meet the instructional 
eS Standards required by the States in which they operate and all secondary schools 
7’ 039 are accredited so that graduates may enter college on the same basis as public 
1, 700 high school graduates. The 1960 estimate contemplates upgrading dormitory 
6, 953 staffs to meet minimum standards in care and guidance. In addition to the 
ae operation of Federal schools for eligible Indian children, the Bureau conducts ¢ 
9,17 limited program for adult reservation Indians. In 1958, 75 communities were 
1, in served by this program. Courses are planned to meet specific needs of individuals 
8, 000 and community groups and range from the most elementary reading and writing 


to practical and business skills and citizenship training. 


: 
} 
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The act of August 3, 1956 (Public Law 959) authorized a program of adult 
vocational training and education in the amount of $3,500,000 annually. This 
program was initiated in 1958 on a limited basis and funds were increased to 
$2,830,000 in 1959. No increased funds are requested in the budget year for adult 
programs. 

The Bureau provides general relief, child welfare, and miscellaneous services 
to Indians who do not qualify for similar services offered under Federal, State, or 
county welfare programs. An average monthly caseload of 9,000 for general re 
lief is contemplated in 1960, the same as in 1959; however, an increase is needed 
in the average monthly grant. In 1960 over 200 additional children will be 
furnished foster care. 

The relocation program assists Indians from reservations to settle and secure 
permanent employment in non-Indian communities, and assists in a program of 
industrial development on or near reservations to provide local job opportunities, 
In 1959 and 1960, 6,750 relocatees will be furnished aid. 

Police services and tribal court operations are financed on Indian reservations, 
and special officers direct enforcement of Federal law. Failure or lack of a 
program to maintain order on the reservations jeopardizes or renders impossible 
the accomplishment of other Bureau programs. 


Education and Welfare Services 





erate NED Be ee el hee $57, 334, 0538 
IC NO ese i mein eobocias 58, 139, 000 
Adjustment for anticipated pay act supplemental____-______--___ 2, 200, 000 

‘oral nmount avalible for 1900... co 65 oe ee ececcncee 60, 339, 000 





SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1960 


Educational assistance, facilities and services: 


Decrease in Johnson-O’Malley contracts___._._.--_--_--_-__ —44, 277, 600 
Increase in enrollment in boarding schools_____.._.___._._--___ +179, 600 
ancreese, in Gormitery BIAnGATGs......... .... nw ecien ccc +1, 442, 000 
SOCTRABG BN WAR CO) MN an tie wiaeicmimimcawne +371, 000 
sucreses in pupil. Transportauion...... 65... 5c cess +100, 000 

Net decrease educational assistance, facilities and services. —2, 185, 000 


Welfare services: 
General assistance +425, 160 


till acina eenclaniecnawinnonesiinasmadaqeciin, San 





aU i A a +-578, 000 











Maintaining law and order: For additional law and order per- 
sonnel and increased operating costs......._._._.._......______ +226, 000 
PP rn RED Cm a —1, 381, 000 
Ie OU NR ew 58, 958, 000 
Analysis by activities 
| 
; Amount | Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity avi lable, j i\ iilable, } 1960 or 

1958 1959 1 | decrease (—) 
1. Education assistance, facilities and services__| $48, 323,280 | $50,817,000 $48, 632, 000 $2, 185, 000 
2. Welfare and guidance service ciel ~ 4, 658, 461 4, 837, 000 5, 415, 000 | +578, 000 
3. Relocation services........____- ee cats 3, 163, 671 3, 696, 000 3, 696, 000 tex nil 
4. Maintaining law and order_- 930, 775 989, 000 , 215, 000 +226, 000 

Unobligated balance no longer available__- BE RN Beg aa ee paale 
| a i is ee A i Dae 57, 334, 053 60, 339, 000 58,958,000 | —1, 381,000 





1 Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases. 
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1. Educational assistance, facilities and services 





Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, 1960 or 
1958 1959 decrease (—) 
= = ma | biden 
(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools_| 57, 074,959 | $8, 103, 600 $3, 826, 000 — $4, 277, 690 
(6) Feder: il facilities... ria oes 39, 889, 584 | 39, 483, 490 41, 576, 000 2, 092, 600 
(c) Adult education and training progr: am. 1, 358, 737 3, 230, 000 3, 230, 000 | 0 





WN a Jas acteaw cake wick eee , 323, 280 | 50, 817, 000 48, 632, 000 | —2, 185, 000 





(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools 
The estimate of $3,826,000 is a net decrease consisting of— 

(1) An increase of $121,025 in Johnson-O’Malley contracts covering edu- 
sation of out-of-district Navajo pupils enrolled in public schools in towns 
peripheral to their reservation, and 

(2) A decrease of $4,398,625 in Johnson-O’Malley contracts other than 
peripheral. These costs were borne in 1958 by the Bureau but will be borne 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in the budget year. 

Need for increase.—The public school districts have requested an increase in the 
Johnson-O’ Malley contracts to meet rising costs of operation of schools enrolling 
out-of-district Navajo pupils. 

Plan of work.—This item covers subactivities as follows: 








1958 1959 1960 Increase 
| Num- | Num- Num- | Num- 
ber of | Amount | ber of | Amount | berof | Amount ber of Amount 
pupils pupils | pupils pupils 


42,110 ($6, 938, 256 | 42,900 $7,952,600 | 44,770 $3,675,000 | +1,870 | —$4, 277, 600 


(1) Publie schools- 


Navajo ] 
peripheral. (1, 471) (478, 737)| (1, 885) (739,115), (1, 885) (860, 140) ( — (+-121, 025) 
(b) Other __...-~| (40, 639) | (6, 459, 519) | (41, 015) | (7, 213, 485) | (42, 885) (2, 814, 860) | (+-1, 870) (“4 398, 625) 
(2) Special aids____._- | 140 4, 365 | 130 6, 000 130 6, 000 —t ee see ed 
(3) Higher education- is4 132, 338 | 515 145, 000 515 SEEN bs nansacul vomdelenineuae 
HR oe 42,734 | 7,074,959 | 43,545 | 8,103,600 | 45,415 | 3,826,000 | +1,870 | —4, 277, 600 


(1) Public schools: This item provides for the Johnson-O’Malley program 
under which the Bureau cooperates with local public schools by compensating 
districts for impacts of tax free Indian lands and resulting financial problems 
in educating Indian children. State and/or district plans are agreed upon and 
at contracting time funds are adjusted to meet the exact amounts needed to 
finance such plans. Prior to this year local public schools participating under 
a State or district plan financed from Johnson-O’Malley funds were ineligible for 
entitlement for Indian pupils under Public Law &74, Slst Congress (64 Stat. 
1100) administered by the Health, Education, and Welfare Department. The 
act of August 12, 1958 amended Public Law 874 so that school districts educat- 
ing Indian children may receive payments for Indian children on the same 
basis as other federally affected children. Negotiations are in process to co- 
ordinate the two programs and to insure that there will be no duplication of 
assistance for the same service. 

Although Public Law 874 applies to Indian children on the same basis as non- 
Indian children, not all public schools have an adequate tax base to provide 
education at acceptable State standards without additional assistance over 
and above their entitlement under Public Law 874 which requires a 3 percent im- 
pact and a minimum average daily attendance of 10 federally connected children 
to qualify for financial assistance. Some schools enrolling Indian children will 
not qualify because of this requirement. Johnson-O’Malley aid will be provided 
in such instances. It will be limited entirely to districts not qualifying for 
Public Law 874 aid and to meeting needs under extraordinary and exceptional 
Circumstances when the district is eligible for Public Law 874 funds. 

The Bureau must be in a position to meet justifiable assistance to public 
schools enrolling Indian children to insure the continued enrollment and ad- 
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justment of Indian children in available public schools. Otherwise, many Indian 
children may be faced with no school facilities or with attendance at a Federal 
boarding school facility already overcrowded. 

The Bureau in 1960 will as in the past, meet the full per capita cost to school 
districts for education of Navajo pupils domiciled in Federal dormitories and at- 
tending out-of-district public schools in towns peripheral to the reservation 
The following table lists these schools : 


1958 1959 1960 
Increase 
Num- Num- Num- 
ber of |Amount, berof _ Amount ber of | Amount 
pupils pupils pupils 
a en nna 
1,471 | $478, 737 1,885 | $739,115 | 1,885 | $860,140 |+-$121, 025 
Arizona | | 
Flagstaff |} 300] 105,365 | 300] 152,500 | +47,135 
Holbrook 296 109, 939 420 176, 045 420 | 190,600 | +14, 555 
Snowflake _- 92 31, 767 | 90 31, 650 90 | 52,250 +20, 600 
Taylor. 29 5, 000 30 | 9, 600 30 | 10,350 +750 
Winslow 329 76, 280 | 300 103, 700 300 | 124,415 +20, 715 
New Mexico 
Aztec 124 45, 556 120 66, 755 120 71, 400 +4, 645 
Gallup 487 178, 307 | 500 206, 500 500 207, 500 +1, 000 
Utah: Richfield 121 31, 888 125 39, 500 125 51, 125 +11, 625 


(2) Special aids: 


inole children in Florida and for a few Mississippi Choctaws. 
(3) Higher education: This item provides for grants to 515 students in univer- 


sities, colleges, and institutions of higher learning. 
young people were in schools above the high school level in 1957-58. 


This item provides for lunches and transportation for Sem- 


More than 3,800 Indian 
The number 





is expected to increase annually because of the larger number graduating from 
Federal and public high schools and because of the growing interest of the In- 
dian people in having their children receive education at the higher levels. The 
Federal grant funds, with the funds provided by private and public organiza- 
tions, various schools, some States, tribal groups, and Federal and tribal loans, 
will assist many Indian young people who would otherwise be unable to attend 
schools of higher learning. The amount of grant funds provided by various 
Indian tribes for higher education is increasing each year as tribal resources 
permit and as other tribes establish grant funds for this use. However, many 
tribes are without resources to provide for the higher education needs of their 
youngsters. 


1958 1959 and 1960 
Area 
Number Amount Number Amount 
of grants of grants 
Aberdeen 12 $33, 000 125 | $33, 000 
Anadarko 3! 7, 734 35 8, 000 
Billings 25 9,115 20 7, 000 
Gallup 76 18, 471 80 20, 000 
Juneau 33 10, 275 35 | 11, 000 
Minneapolis 30 9, 665 30 10, 000 
Muskogee 75 16, 906 90 | 28, 000 
Phoenix. 2 70 21, 997 | 75 20, 000 
Portland 9 3, 575 5 5, 000 
Cherokee . 6 1, 600 | 10 3, 000 
Total sakes 7 no 484 132, 338 515 145, 000 


(b) Federal facilities 
The estimate of $41,576,000 is an increase of $2,092,600 consisting of— 


(1) $1,621,600 for increased enrollment of 180 in boarding schools ($179, 
600) and for upgrading dormitory and guidance staffing in boarding schools 
($1,442,000). 

(2) $371,000 for increased enrollment of 810 pupils in day schools (27 
classroom units), and 
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(3) $100,000 for off-reservation transportation of Alaska and Navajo 
yupils. 

Need for increase.—(1) The increase of $179,600 for 180 pupils represents 
operating funds for 160 newly constructed spaces at the reservation boarding 
schools at Canoncito (60) and at Alamo (100) and 20 new spaces at the non- 
reservation school at Wahpeton. 

The increase of $1,442,000 will provide for staffing in the care and guidance of 
children in dormitories to meet minimum standards. As more specifically re- 
ferred to below, it has been impossible for the Bureau to staff in terms of night 
coverage in dormitories, standby duty, split shifts, and overtime to meet mini- 
mum standards. The Bureau is beginning to receive claims for overtime in 
dormitories for duties performed in 1958 and 1959. 

The increase provides approximately $50 per pupil for boarding school en- 
rollments. ‘The increase will not provide adequate standards so far as equip- 
ping dormitories, but it will permit an increase in staff to give proper coverage 
and provide guidance services needed in dormitory care. One fire in a large 
boarding school could well obligate the Government through tort claims in an 
amount in excess of this increase. 

(a) Night coverage: Currently, we are unable through lack of sufficient staff 
to assign dormitory attendants for night duty which jeopardizes the safety and 
health of children. The majority of the children in boarding schools are small 
children housed in overcrowded buildings that are unsafe and fire hazards. 
There have been near disasters in some schools. 

(b) Coverage on a 40-hour-per-week basis: It is impossible with present 
staff to provide adequate coverage for children after school hours within the 
limitations of a 40-hour workweek. As many as 100 children are often assigned 
to the supervision of 1 employee. The dormitory program in any institution 
must be a substitute for the home in developing social and moral values. Un- 
der conditions such as the above it is not possible for the employees to keep 
track of the children, to say nothing of teaching them to adjust to newer ways 
of living. Additional staff is needed to provide proper coverage on a 40-hour 
basis with 1 split shift in 12 hours. 

(c) Added professional help in dormitories: The dormitory personnel exert as 
much, or more influence on the lives of Indian children as the teachers. They 
are With them more hours per week than the teachers. With the exception of 
the head of the guidance department in schools large enough to be organized into 
departments, most school dormitories are staffed with nonprofessional people. 
They do not have the background to provide the guidance necessary to help chil- 
dren with their personal problems, or to prevent or deal with the problems when 
they occur. ‘Two serious cases this past year bring the Bureau to the reality of 
the situation. A teenager with a problem took his own life at Mount Edge 
cumbe. Small children in an overcrowded makeshift dormitory without ade 
quate coverage, and without any professionally trained guidance staff, inflicted 
injury on another small child that resulted in her death. The needs in this area 
of the program have been under careful appraisal for the past 2 years by field 
personnel and by a Washington office staff team. To bring the standards in the 
guidance area up to minimum levels to prevent loss of human values in under- 
education and delinquency and to meet the cost of additional positions in lieu 
of standby duty, overtime and split shifts, funds are needed as follows: 


Guidance and dormitory departments: 





Additional professional, subprofessional and supporting staff : Amount 
6 department head, guidance, GS—11___~- saciraiiceatamanie tate nidioied . $42, 180 
12 department head, guidance, GS-9_._.__.__...-______-- 71, 820 
70 teacher advisers, guidance, GS-8________-______-___-- 382, 900 
208 dormitory attendants, GS-3... 6 en ec cwccus 726, 960 
EOD BO a sa a a a a rh 162, 750 
CR CMMRE Ek a i ac seh hg oe wa a Eh ne a rt 1, 386, 610 
Retirement matching for above 61% percent.___.__.__-_-___-__--__ 87, 880 
INO satan eraceeeiacecrs ik ieee ki i a i a —32, 490 
CN A a ae SMD NN il ts Be 1, 442, 000 


06292—59——47 





(2) The increase of $371,000 for 
classroom units will be distributed by 





units pupils 
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increased enrollment of 810 pupils in 


location as follows: 


Number of Number of 


7 


«i 


————————__. 


Amount 


+$212, 840 


— 86, 88) 








+31, 000 | 


—37, 560 





+62, 600 


+371, 000 
! 


(3) The increase of $100,000 is needed for transporting additional pupils 
from their homes in Alaska and on the Navajo Reservation to off-reservation 


schools and to meet rising cost of comm 
Plan of work.—An 


ercial transportation. 


analysis of two Federal facilities by subactivity follows: 





1958 1959 1960 Increase 
Nun Nu Num Num 
ber Amount I An nt ber | Amount ber Amount 
p pu pu- | pu- | 
pils pi pil pils 
_ oe, | 
Boarding school 28, 483/$30, 342,012 |29, 455/$29, 771, 000 |29, 635)$31, 392, 600 180) $1, 621, 600 
Day school 15, 632) 8, 310,804 |16,010) 8, 465,835 (16,820) 8, 836, 835 S10 371, 00 
Special services 1, 236, 768 1, 246, 565 1, 346, 565 100, 000 
Pr i irection (982, 704 (1, 034, (1, 034, 565) 
f Museu (24, 522 (32, BOO 32, 000 o 
c) Al nd Navajo- 
off-reservation 
transportation (229, 542 180, 006 (280, 600 (100, 000) 
Total 44,115) 39, 889, 584 45,465 39, 483, 400 |46, 455) 41. 576, 000 990) 2, 092, 000 
——— — — — —_— — _ _ —_ ——— 
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(1) Boarding schools: This subactivity is analyzed as follows: 


























| Number | Number of pupils 
Type of operation of | Se So . sical 
schools, | | 

1960 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | Increase 

ES oe 2 | ee. iG | a ——_—$_— 
imitORON VALID GONGOIN oeiisnnin cd cccwcceunancumcnnaes 15 | 11,848] 11,940 | 11, 960 20 
Maemrvetiils GOUOUM 2. << Soon kok casccccuscesccee= | 47 12,507 | 13,010 13, 170 160 
Navajo community NS So ode eae cee a | 17 1, 203 1, 205 e. | areas 
Theriitory ODIF, OPCTOUUS. «06 caccncqcscgevenscuess 18 | 2, 925 3, 300 DO bisincdbanuk 
Re eh chi neai anatase! | 97 | 28, 483 | 29, 455 | 29, 635 180 

(2) Day schools: This subactivity is analyzed as follows: 
1958 1959 | 1960 Increase 


Type of day | | 
operation Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- |} Num- | Num- | Num- 
ber of | ber of | ber of | ber of | ber of | berof | ber of | berof | ber of | ber of 

schools} units pupils | units pupils | se hools | units pupils | units | pupils 


ie 
| | | | | 
Regular classroom -. 178 521 | 14, 257 526 | 14, 425 181 | 553 | 15, 235 27 | 810 
| | 
| 











Teacher-aid class- | 
room ee 10 13 341 13 | 350 9 | 13 BOR to 2 oe 

Navajo trailer | | | 
Ne ee 23 30 711 30} 900 23 | 30} 900 |......--]--.----- 
Sanatorium. _....-- | 3 5 323 5 335 3 5 | 335 |. 5 si ieeiia 
| 214 569 | 15, 632 574 | 16,010 216 | 601 | 16, 820 27 810 





(3) Special services: (a) Program direction—This item provides for the 
salaries and expenses of the education employees rendering field supervisory 
service in the States and in Alaska, as well as the education personnel in the 
central office. These education specialists plan the overall academic and voca- 
tional program for Federal Indian schools and in cooperation with State and 
local officials develop plans for increased enrollment of Indian pupils in the public 
school system. 

(b) Museum.—The item provides for the operation of the Blackfeet Museum at 
Browning, Mont. 

(c) Alaska and Navajo off-reservation transportation.—The item provides for 
plane, bus, and rail fares and incidental expenses of transporting pupils in 
Alaska and on the Navajo Reservation from their homes to off-reservation 
schools. 





(c) Adult education and training program 


The estimate of $3,230,000 is the same as for 1959. 
Plan of work.—The item covers subactivities as follows: 


Program 1958 | 1959 1960 
(1) Training for Indians under readjustment prog! i ee $283, 289 $200, 000 | $200, 000 
(2) On-resery ation adult education... 5 ey astsaatl 528, 333 200, 000 | 200, 000 
(3) Vocational training _ _- Sanit needa Aamaasl aad 547, 115 | 2, 860, 000 2, 830, 000 
ROU cin kwlia dap dataw ate tant east ee ee 1, 358, 737 | 3, 230, 000 | 3, 230, 000 


(1) Training for Indians under readjustment programs: This item covers 
programs of education and training for those Indians of certain tribes coming 
under readjustment legislation who will remain on the reservation independent 
of Federal supervision. The type of training is that which meets the needs and 
abilities of the individual Indians involved, to help them earn a livelihood, 
conduct their own affairs, and assume responsibilities as citizens, all without 
Special services because of their status as Indians. 
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(2) On reservation adult training: This program offers general education 
instruction to adult Indians not coming under the readjustment legislation but 
where the need is especially acute because those Indians have missed the advan- 
tage of education in their youth. In different reservation communities, this 
program ranges in its nature from instruction in basic numerical and English 
language skills to continuation of elementary and high school education, im- 
provement of employment opportunities, strengthening of home and family life, 
greater civic participation. By such means, the educational and cultural gaps 
between Indians and non-Indians may be closed and Indian adults may be 
enabled to enjoy the benefits which most Americans take for granted. 

(8) Adult vocational training: This item provides for the vocational train- 
ing program under Public Law 959 approved August 3, 1956, for adult Indians, 
The act authorizes an annual amount of $3,500,000, of which not to exceed 
$500,000 shall be used for administrative purposes. 

This program was initiated in 1958. Its purpose is to extend, as is done in 
the case of the terminal legislation programs, to all adult Indians resident on 
or near reservations, the additional education and vocational training needed 
to fit them to compete with other citizens in the labor market. This vocational 
training program includes on-the-job training and complements and supports 
the industrial development program of attracting small industries on or near 
Indian reservations through contractual arrangements for on-the-job training. 
The Bureau provides financial assistance to the Indian trainees during the 
on-the-job training. 

The item is analyzed as follows: 














1958 1959 1960 
NTU IS RO ot wn bdeweenesicn $92, 105 $400, 000 $400, 000 
NNN rence ence descerecnskuneruentnessens 455, 010 2, 430, 000 2, 430, 000 
ig i et eo cede cedtaseas because 547,115 2, 830, 000 2, 830, 000 


| ' 








STATUES OF PROGRAM 


Education policy points toward State and local responsibility for educational 
services to Indians 


As citizens, Indians are entitled to educational services from State and local 
school districts. States have not been able to assume their educational responsi- 
bility of Indians when (a) tax-free Indian lands seriously deprive districts of 
tax resources, (b) Indian lands are not included in organized school districts, 
(c) isolation and lack of roads prevent establishment of schools, and (d@) Indian 
children are unprepared for public school programs because of social and language 
handicaps. 


Scope of Bureau responsibility for education 

The Bureau provides financial assistance to public school districts in which 
tax-exempt Indian-owned lands and relatively large numbers of Indian children 
coming from these lands create financial situations that cannot be met in full by 
local finances, State aids, and other sources, including Public Law 874 funds. 

Where public school facilities are nonexistent or school districts are unable to 
provide school seats the Bureau operates boarding and day schools. Most of 
these schools are in isolated areas and many are for children who must be taught 
to speak the English language and learn new ways of living. Eighty-three per- 
cent of the children in Federal schools are fullblood Indian children who come 
from traditional Indian homes. They lack facility in English and understanding 
of modern ways of life. 

The Bureau operates an adult education program to give adult Indians 4 
knowledge of English and basic literacy and occupational skills to adjust to 
ways of living comparable to average non-Indian standards. 

The Bureau provides limited assistance for higher education of needy Indian 
youth. 


Progress made or anticipated by the end of the fiscal year 1959 


Sixty-one percent of Indian children of school age were enrolled in public 
schools in 1958. The States have assumed full responsibility for over 36, 
of the children enrolled in public schools. 
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The crash program of fiscal years 1954 and 1955 did much to relieve the tradi- 
tional out-of-school Navaho problem. 

Long-range planning and school construction have been projected for all areas 
to eliminate or prevent development of backlogs of out-of-school pupils. 

The reservation projects in adult education are being accepted by the Indians 
and are paying dividends in literacy and civic skills. 

Greater numbers of Indians are completing college to become professionally 
employed. 

ge oc records of 1957 graduates of certain Federal schools reveal 
that approximately 83 percent are living in areas away from their original 
homes. 


Basic problems encountered by the Bureau in carrying out its educational 
responsibility 

Rapidly increasing Indian populations are gaining ground over Bureau ability 
to provide school seats in either public or Federal schools. Any slowing of pace 
of school construction accelerates the backlog of out-of-school children. School 
census reports for 1958 show 6 percent were out of school in 1957-58. 

Isolation, lack of roads, and Indian lands located outside organized school 
districts make it necessary for continued Federal operations. Most of these op- 
erations are boarding schools. As day school opportunities are developed and 
Indian lands included in school districts, Federal day schools are transferred 
to public school operation. 

Federal programs must emphasize rapid change from Indian ways of life to 
modern living. This creates strains and stresses on Indian children and a 
serious responsibility for the school. Indian children not only must learn 
English, they must learn a complete new way of life and if instruction is not 
carefully handled, this can result in serious emotional disturbances. An ade- 
quate and properly trained staff is required. 

Indian education is faced with bridging the now existing educational gap be- 
tween Indian and non-Indian population. The median educational level for the 
national adult population is approximately the 10th grade level—for Indians 
approximately the 5th grade level. National effort is directed toward pushing 
the educational norm upward. The educational handicap of the Indian people 
must be Overcome quickly if they are to successfully manage their own affairs. 
This requires emphasis on quality of education, and the use of the English 
language. 


Mr. Kirwan. $58,958,000 is requested for “Education and Welfare 


Services.” This is a net decrease of $1,381,000 from the amount avail- 
able this year. 


EpucaTIONAL ASSISTANCES, FACILITIES, AND SERVICES 
DECREASE UNDER JOHNSON-O'MALLEY ACT 


_First please explain the basis for the decrease of $4,277,600 for as- 
sistance to non-Federal schools under the Johnson-O’Malley contracts. 
Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the re- 
duction of $4,277,600 in the education program is made possible by the 
amendment of Public Law 874, asset August 12, 1958, making school 
districts educating Indian children eligible to receive payments for 
Indian children on the same basis as other federally assisted children. 
Such payments will be administered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and will reduce the payments to be made 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs under the Johnson-O’Malley Act. 
We estimate that this will reduce our 1960 assistance to the various 
States by the amount that is shown in the budget. 
Mr. Kirwan. Based on the latest information, will you need the 
full amount of the 1959 appropriation for your administration under 
the Johnson-O’Malley Act? 
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Mr. Massey. No; we will not need the full amount of the 1959 ap- 
propriation for Johnson-O’Malley. However, we propose use of the 
savings to meet the increased pay cost. 

Mr. Kirwan. How about 19607 Based on the latest information 
will you need all the money that you have in the budget now for 1960? 

Mr. Massry. We feel that the estimate for 1960 for Johnson- 
O'Malley is a conservative amount. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think you will need it all? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that by 1960 it is estimated that less than 6 
percent of eligible Indian children will be out of school for lack 
of facilities. Please summarize for the record the total number of 
Indian pupils and how they are now provided for by public, Fed- 
eral, and private schools. 

Mr. Massey. Do you want that for the record, sir? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; if you cannot put it in now. 

Mr. Massey. We will furnish that for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Summary of Indian children enrolled in schools, fiscal year 1958 


6- to 18-year-olds enrolled in public schools__._-_-_-__-_._...--.-._.... * 78, 822 
6- to 18-year-olds enrolled in mission and other schools______-_-_------- 11, 261 
Under 6 and over 18-year-olds enrolled in non-Federal schools_____-_---_-~ 5, 457 

Total enrolled in non-Federal schools______ ee AA 95, 540 
6- to 18-year-olds enrolled in Bureau schools_________________________ 39, 677 
Under 6 and over 18-year-olds enrolled in Bureau schools____--________- 1, 518 

Total Indian children enrolled in all schools____________________ 136, 730 


2 Includes 2,925 children who live in Federal dormitories and attend public schools. 
INCREASE FOR BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the need for the increase of $2,092, 
600 for the boarding and day schools. 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, the increase will allow for the up- 
grading of our dormitory staffs, for which $1,442,000 is requested. 
That represents the need for staffing in the care and guidance of chil- 
dren in dormitories to meet the minimum standards. It also includes 
$179,600 for increased enrollment of 180 pupils in boarding schools; 
$371,000 for increased enrollment of 810 pupils in day schools rep- 
resenting 27 classroom units; and $100,000 for transporting increased 
numbers of children in Alaska and on the Navajo Reservation to 
and from the reservation and boarding schools. 

Miss Gifford and Mrs. Thompson may wish to elaborate on the staf- 
fing of our dormitories. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you wish to say something on that? 


ADULT SUPERVISION OVER DORMITORIES 


Miss Girrorp. I think you all know—and I believe you have seen 
some of our dormitories, Mr. Chairman—that one of our major prob- 
lems has been that we do not have adequate coverage day and night 
in the dormitories where we have children. This has been a problem 
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with us for a long time and it is an increasing problem. We feel the 
time has come when we must be sure that there is adult supervision 
to provide guidance and assistance to the children during those hours 
when the children are in the dormitories. School dormitories sub- 
stitute as a home and to have children of various ages unattended dur- 
ing a night period, particularly, is a serious situation. We feel it 
must be met. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is one question I want to ask. I went through 
the dormitory at Phoenix. It is a fine school, everything down there 
is fine, yet there was no one overseeing those children while they slept. 
Why has that been allowed to go on that way down through the years? 

Mion Gee rorp. It has been principally a matter of funds, Mr. Chair- 
man. We did not have enough funds to provide proper supervision 
on a 24-hour basis. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is true you may not have had enough funds, but you 
cannot let 200 or 300 children sleep in a boarding school w ith nobody 
paying any attention to them. We see all over the United States, 
rest homes and schools, where there are fires and things like that. 
Here was a whole dormitory, room after room, with nobody guarding 
those children and all asleep. 

Mr. Denton. How old are these children ? 

Mr. Kirwan. High school age, but the point is that while they are 
sleeping there is inadequate staff to guard them. TI believe there was 
only one adult supervising the 1,000 students after 10 p.m. 

Mr. Emons. I believe the guardian angel has been around the 
United States taking care of them. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is something lacking all along the line. 

Miss Grrrorp. I think Mrs. Thompson, our Chief of the Branch of 
Education, can add something to this, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mrs. Tompson. It is a serious problem, Mr. Chairman. There 
was a time when career employees were not on a 40-hour week. They 
taught during the daytime and were on duty at night. But with the 
40-hour week and with the requirements of civil service regulations 
we do not have the volunteer services of people who have alre: ady put 
in an 8-hour day to guide and to protect these children. 

The dormitory that you saw does house primarily older children, but 
throughout the service we have over half of the children in grades 1, 2, 
and 3, which means they are little children. In our dor mitories where 
most of the children still have to be educated. they are getting younger 
all the time, and that has added to the problem. 

It is quite true that in most places the only coverage we might have 
would be some older person sleeping in the dormitory at night, and 
I think it is a chance we cannot continue to take. 

Mr. Kirwan. I saw something else that attracted my attention 
there. I saw the most efficient dining room that I have ever seen in 
my life. I mean that sincerely. Those children when they were at 
lunch there, took up their trays and disposed of the things on it in 
no time. I have never seen in any hotel or in the Army—I was in the 
Army—or anywhere, the discipline I saw in that dining room. It was 
the finest cooperation I ever saw in my life, the way those children 
handled themselves in that dining room. 

Mr. Massey. We are glad to hear that, Mr. Chairman. That is one 
of the teaching factors that is often overlooked. The teaching goes 
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on in the dining room while they are eating as well as in the class. 
rooms, and th: at is what we want to extend into the dormitories, the 
teaching as if it were their home. 

Mr. Kirwan. The whole place, I would say, was very well kept, 
In the bakeshop it was a pleasure to see the daltnn learning how to 
bake bread and do the many things that will help them find g gainful 
employment. I am glad I took the trip and saw that. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM 


Three million two hundred thirty thousand dollars is requested | 
for the adult education and training program, the same as this year, 
What success are you having with the adult vocational training for 
which an increase of $1,430,000 was provided this year? 

Mr. Massry. Throughout the Service we have had very good re- 
sults with our adult education and training program. Most of the 
teachers who have had long service with the Bureau have pointed 
out to us as we go out into the field that this is a program that actually 
should have been started 20 or 30 years ago. It is true that in a few 
cases some of the older people who come into the schools lose interest 
and drop out. However, there are others who stay in the program; 
they may drop out during the summer seasons for seasonal work, but 
then they will come back. 

We feel that this program has been very worth while and we are 
watching it closely, and where interest lags in one place there are many 
more places on the reservations to move classes. We actually have 
many more requests for this type of service than we are able to pro- | 
vide at this time. 

HOSPITAL AT PARKER, ARIZ. 


Mr. Kirwan. I saw also in your hospital at Parker, Ariz., an 
Indian mother who was very careful of her children. As soon as 
they get a cold or something the Indian mother takes them right 
in there, in fact beyond what ‘the white mothers are doing. The hos- 
pital was very crowded the day I was there. 


WELFARE AND GUIDANCE SERVICES 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 20 through 22 covering welfare and guidance services 
for which an increase of $578,000 is requested. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


2. Welfare and guidance services 

















Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, | 1960 e. 
1958 1959 | decrease (-) 
is): Gemerel eesietemes..........-.........-... oe $2, 245, 609 $2, 214, 440 $2, 639, 600 +$425, 160 
(o) Other welfare assistance...........-..------ 968, 353 1, 146, 720 | 1, 299, 560 | +152, 840 
Child welfare pia esntnes basen (942, 801) | (1, 114, 955) | (1, 267, 795) | + (152, 840) 
Miscellaneous assistance __...---------- | (25, 552) | (31, 765) | (31, 765) (0) 
ran I Nog oS minteeene 1, 421, 122 | 1, 475, 840 1, 475, 840 a 
; aes, Ae i pth 42 Si i 
UNtE WIND osc ncn rsk wea makes | 4, 635, 084 | 4,§ 37, 000 | 5, 415, 000 | Hae ' 


we. a a.) . a 
TI kd ae Se ees Oe 4, 658, 461 | 4, 837, 000 5, 415, 000 | +578, 000 
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(a) General assistance 

The estimate of $2,639,600 is an increase of $425,160 which will provide for an 
increase in the average monthly grant. 

Need for the increase.—An increase in the average monthly grant is required in 
1960 because of diminishing supplementary income in the form of earnings or 
unemployment compensation and rising costs. 

Plan of work.—The total estimate will provide for assistance grants of ap- 
proximately $24.35 per month for an average caseload of 9,000 persons. The 
general assistance caseload and expenditures began rising in January 1958 be- 
yond seasonal anticipation in most of the areas. The upward trend in caseload 
is continuing, and it is necessary to revise upward the estimate of caseload for 
1959. A conservative estimate is 9,000 persons, which would permit an average 
grant of approximately $20.50. It is anticipated that the rise in caseload will 
be halted by improved economic conditions, therefore the average monthly case- 
load for 1960 is also estimated at 9,000. 

Analysis of the caseload by month follows: 


General assistance 














1958 1959 | 1960 

caseload caseload caseload 

(persons) (persons) | (persons) 
ae al ae llteel aa! 4, 511 6, 305 6, 300 
i -..3 2 cehistekbeua dian meabnes dae ekw a aaiedconannee | 4, 405 | 6, 225 §, 200 
IN a 2) pe sotaenenthe | 4,929 | 6, 185 6, 500 
a a ee a lds dee eae | 4,717 6, 524 6, 300 
ne a 5, 473 6, 511 6, 400 
TTR i ta Fa Geet a ha a | 6, 735 7,450 7, 500 
Nn erie es pbb bith sate tas debate dsdntwee 10, 675 10, 600 10, 600 
oe | 12, 945 | 12, 900 12, 900 
ee een atea eae 14, 566 14, 500 14, 500 
UN = che a ee oe oe dian a eur auenne | | 13, 900 13, 900 
RI. < 5 See cana Mere a So See PEE ESS 9, 500 9, 500 
Te nn Bee Ba Ba nee a ns Oe eee 7, 400 7,400 
ROIs WII is sc canhgekesamamdcensie 9, 000 9, 000 








(b) Other welfare assistance 

The estimate of $1,299,560 is an increase of $152,840 and will provide for 230 
additional children under child welfare. 

Need for the increase.—Child welfare covers foster care for children in family 
homes or institutions and provides for about 2,452 children. Of the total, 825 
will be in mission schools because no Federal or publie school is available, at 
rates of $115 and $127 per year for day pupils and $400 for boarding pupils, and 
1,627 are dependent children in foster homes or special institutions for handi- 
capped or delinquent children, at rates ranging from $25 to $300 per month, 
depending upon the type of special care needed. 

Plan of work.—The total estimate provides $1,267,795 for child welfare and 
$31,765 for miscellaneous assistance. Other miscellaneous assistance provides 
mainly for the burial of indigent Indians but includes other forms of assistance 
and specialized services, 

(c) Social services 

The estimate of $1,475,840 is the same as for fiscal year 1959. 

Plan of work.—The total estimate $1,475,840 will provide for a staff of 199 
positions located at 52 agency and field jurisdictions and in the central office. 

The need for improved social and welfare services on the Indian reservations 
can scarcely be overemphasized. One of the greatest needs on the reservation is 
for expert community organization workers who help the Indian people secure 
a better standard of living and to prevent dependency upon public aid through 
constructive use of their income and capital assets. Counseling and helping 
families to care for their neglected or previously abandoned children reduces the 
humber needing more expensive foster care in family homes or institutions, in- 
cluding Federal boarding schools. Emphasis is also being placed upon helping 
the Indian people to establish their legal status in matters of marriage, divorce, 
adoption, custody, and guardianship of children and adults—and to secure the 
protection of person and property necessary to permit termination of the Secre- 
tary’s trust responsibility. This service is essential for all tribes and particularly 
for tribes with present or anticipated readjustment legislation and as civil juris- 
diction is transferred to the States. 
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BASIS FOR WELFARE ASSISTANCE INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the basis for this increase in welfare as- 
sistance ? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, the economic recession had its effect 
on our caseload of the welfare people. Winter weather has been 
unusually early and harsh this year. An increased caseload above 
that estimated is already with us and we feel that it is not going to 
get much better until further improvement in the economy, although 
we are yet estimating for the same caseload as our revised caseload 
this year. 

We are requesting the increase of $425,160 so that we can keep our 
monthly grants at the level of the various State grants for welfare 
programs. That would be to increase the grants to the families from 
$20.50 to $24.35 per month. 


RELOCATION SERVICES 


Mr. Krrwan. $3,696,000 is requested for “Relocation services,” the 
same as this year. 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 23 and 24 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


3. Relocation services 


Activity: Relocation services: 
Pe RPOUNE NENG (0b WER ORUNNIO. RENIN siti eo stesso cad ies eras cat $3, 163, 671 
Ii OTe RU 3, 696, 000 
NTE TT a a nt ee ee 3, 696, 000 
Increase (+) or decrease (—)-___- gaa St et rl ih ee ie 0 


The estimate of $3.696,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—This item provides for services and financial assistance to 
6.750 persons (2.700 units) to relocate and 760 persons (190 units) to obtain 
employment within their State of residence. In 1958, opportunities for relo- 
pation and employment were developed for 5,728 Indians. 

It is recognized that many Indians do not wish to move from reservation 
areas. The Bureau is actively pursuing a program of industrial development 
on and near Indian reservation areas to provide better local job opportunities. 
Approximately $250,000 has been programed for 1959 and 1960 for this pro- 
gram. The program for industrial development is being carried out in coopera- 
tion and with participation of tribal groups representatives of nearby non-Indian 
communities and State and local planning and industrial organizations. On- 
the-job training agreements have been negotiated with 12 cooperating industries 
and 168 Indian employees were entered in training by these firms. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


It is estimated that within the continental United States there are approxi- 
mately 400.000 members of Indian tribes and bands. Of this number, approxi- 
mately 346,000 live on or adjacent to reservations for whom the Bureau assumes 
some responsibility. On most of the Indian reservations there is a surplus 
of population in proportion to reservation resources. Opportunities for self- 
support on or near these reservations are wholly inadequate and the increasing 
surplus population is faced with the alternative of moving away from the reser- 
vation or remaining to live in privation or dependent, partially or wholly, upon 
some form of public assistance. It is estimated that present resources available 
on or adjacent to reservation areas can support no more than 60 percent of the 
reservation Indian population on a minimum decent standard of living. 
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The number (5,728) of Indians who were assisted in 1958 represents a reduc- 
tion of 19 percent from the previous year’s total of persons assisted to relocate 
and was occasioned by the general economic decline during fiscal year 1958 which 
seriously affected the job market. Insofar as jobs for relocatees are concerned, 
added staff effort by our offices with the cooperation of business concerns have 
made job opportunities for relocatees available to meet the need. Realistic 
counseling and guidance were provided to encourage them to take advantage of 
these opportunities, and they were assisted to adjust to the living and working 
conditions of the new community. Of the total number assisted to relocate, 
approximately 95 percent were provided financial assistance for transportation 
and initial settlement expense in addition to relocation services. The remaining 
persons were provided with relocation services only, and financed themselves. 

There are three distinct phases of the Indian industrial development program: 
(a) planning on the local and area levels with tribal, community, State, and in- 
dustrial leaders and officials in the development of information and brochures as 
to resources and facilities available to industrial prospects; (b) development 
of industrial prospects through personal contacts with industrialists, representa- 
tives of trade associations, the National Association of Manufacturers and other 
organizations; (c) development of the source of on-the-job training programs 
with cooperating industries, which lead to skilled or semiskilled work for 
Indians on a full-time basis. 

An example of the type of industrial enterprise established through joint 
efforts of the tribe, local community, and the Bureau is the Kingman Furniture 
Shops, Inc., Kingman, Ariz. The county provided the building facilities at rea- 
sonable cost, the community organization cooperated in housing and cultural 
facilities for the Indian workers, the Navajo Tribe and the Bureau are assisting 
with the cost of the training program, and giving counseling and guidance to 
workers. 

On-the-job training agreements have been negotiated with 12 cooperating in- 
dustries for the employment and training of Indians in the manufacture of gar- 
ments, house trailers, toys, electrical instruments, woodwork, leather goods, up- 
holstering, archery supplies, veneer and plywood production, and souvenirs in 
the States of Arizona, North Carolina, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 


PROGRESS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. What success are you having with the relocation 
program ? 

Mr. Massry. Our relocation program, we feel, has proven to be a 
most important program in assisting Indians who have a desire to 
better themselves to move to urban areas and obtain gainful 
employment. 

That program also has been affected by the recession. However, 
we were pleasantly surprised that where relocated Indians lost their 
jobs during the recession in relocation centers, we were able to find 
other work for most all of them. Relatively few actually returned to 
reservations as a result of losing their job and not being able to find 
work, : 

Mr. Kirwan. Based on current information, will you need the full 
amount of the 1960 request ? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. We will continue to have requests from the 
Indians to relocate. As we educate them, as they become better edu- 
cated, they are more apt to come in and ask assistance to move to an- 
other area. 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S REPORT 


Mr. Kirwan. Although the Comptroller General in his August 1958 
report found the relocation program generally sound, he recommends 
that agency officials better prepare the Indians for relocation and 
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that minimum standards for selecting relocatees be set up. Please | 


comment on this. 

Mr. Massry. We are emphasizing additional training at the reser- 
vation level to better prepare the Indians for what they will find in 
the cities than we were able to do in the early stages of our program, 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. What success are you having with the program to 
develop industries on or near the reservations to provide employment! 
Are you getting anybody to locate there? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. We have been successful in several areas in 
bringing industry into the reservations or near the reservations. We 
have, I believe, about 8. Isthat right, Mr. Reid? 

Mr. Rei. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are they paying the standard wages and not exploit- 
ing Indian labor now? 

Mr. Massey. Yes; they are paying the standard wages. 

Mr. Krrewan. There is no exploiting of the Indian labor? 

Mr. Massey. No, sir. 


Mr. Emmons. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that just about the time 
we began putting strong emphasis on this there was a general, you 
might say, delay of expansion. During this period we have been 
making contacts, we have been covering ‘the field, and we have been 
pre eaching the gospel of employing Indians. Maybe I am a bom 
optimist, “T do not know, but I think in the next 12 or 18 months we 
are going to show remarkable results. Mr. Tom Reid, who is in 
charge of this, is present this morning and you might want him to 
elaborate on that. 


Mr. Kirwan. You might have him place a complete statement in 
the record. 

Mr. Emmons. I am more optimistic about this now than at any time 
since we started the program. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


BRANCH OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS THROUGH 1958 


A good deal of the time during 1958 was spent in organizing the new branch. 
Besides a small central office staff industrial development specialists have been 
headquartered in key industrial centers to develop industrial prospects, through 
all available avenues of approach, who indicate interest in expanding their oper- 
ations. Area industrial development specialists have also been appointed for 
the various area offices of the Bureau to develop necessary information and work 
with expanding industries in the areas. The story of resources and facilities 
available to industry in Indian communities, as developed locally, is carried 
to the industrial prospects, who then are referred to the areas of interest. 

To achieve its objective, the branch, through its Indian industrial development 
program, has been bringing into being a partnership (State-community-tribal- 
3ureau) relationship in the various Indian localities which will result in a joint 
program geared to attract the attention and consideration of industry to reser- 
vation areas through a cohesive approach. Information is being gathered as 
to resources, population, available labor supply, facilities, ete., which would be 
of interest to industrial prospects. Industrial fact sheets have been prepared 
in cooperation with the local communities and tribes for immediate use and 
detailed brochures are being developed to be released as soon as possible. 

Arrangements were made in the fall of 1958 to assign an industrial development 
specialist from the Aberdeen area office to work with the North Dakota Eeonomic 
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Development Commission specifically to develop industries for that State. Many 
meetings with communities and tribes have been held and industrial contacts 
have been made thus far. 

In the latter part of 1958, arrangements were made with Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
to assign an industrial development specialist to work with staff members of 
their Chicago office. They have 300 to 400 buyers who deal with thousands of 
manufacturers and the company will help the Bureau make effective contact 
with suitable industries and their research department can make available to us 
survey data required for the planning and setting up of plant sites. Industrial 
fact sheets which were developed are being used in these contacts. 

Industrial development specialists have been working through the Bureau’s 
area offices with the various communities, such as Winslow, Ariz., Flagstaff, Ariz., 
etc., and others to formulate industrial development corporations in order that 
they will be prepared to offer financial or other assistance to interested industries 
on behalf of the communities. Meetings have also been held with tribal groups 
to assist them in their industrial development plans so that they will be prepared 
to participate in negotiations with an interested industry either on their own 
or in cooperation with the communities in attracting industries. 

A brochure was issued describing the McNary Dam townsite which was made 
available for industrial development through Public Law 85-186, August 28, 1957. 
Numerous prospective lessees have been conferred with and have been shown 
the McNary Dam townsite during the past year. At the present time, a lease 
arrangement is in the final stages of negotiation between a trailer manufacturer 
and the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation, and it is antici- 
pated that it will be approved for transfer by the Secretary of the Interior during 
February 1959. 

Many industrial contacts, meetings with organizations such as chambers of 
commerce, civic groups, National Association of Manufacturers, American Indus- 
trial Development Council, Small Business Administration, Federal Housing 
Administration, State employment service, and industrial development organiza- 
tions, and meetings with tribal leaders and groups have taken place during the 
year—too numerous to count—in our efforts to encourage industries to locate on 
or near reservations. There are many projects developing and at various stages 
of negotiation. Recently a large curtain and drapery manufacturer has tenta- 
tively decided to locate a plant, through the Bureau’s assistance, in an Indian 
area in the Southwest. It is anticipated that the final announcement will be 
made in February. In this particular instance, the community will supply the 
building and the Bureau will assist the company through the on-the-job training 
program whereby they will be reimbursed at an agreed-upon rate for the cost 
of training eligible Indian employees. Another large manufacturer of quilts and 
other similar items has been seriously negotiating with another tribe to locate on 
the reservation and employ Indians. Arrangements are being made by the 
Bureau, following many previous conferences and meetings, to bring the negotia- 
tions to a climax shortly. In this case, the tribe is making arrangements for the 
facilities and the Bureau will cooperate through the on-the-job training program 
covering the Indians employed. 

A press release entitled “New Indian Program Interests Industry” was sent by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to approximately 80 trade journals with the 
request that it be published. The branch felt that information about the program 
made available through this source might develop interest by some of the manu- 
facturers receiving the trade journal. 

On-the-job training agreements with companies in Arizona, Oklahoma, and 
Wisconsin, were approved for the manufacture of furniture, garments and 
archery supplies, in addition to the seven agreements already in effect. During 
fiscal year 1958, on-the-job training was given to 168 Indians. 


ESTIMATE FOR 1959 


Final approval of the lease for the McNary Dam townsite for development 
into an industrial center for Indians employed, in accordance with Public Law 
85-186, August 28, 1957. 

Announcement of final decision to establish plant in Southwest community 
by curtain and drapery manufacturer, with total employment of approximately 
200 workers. Fifty or sixty of the employees will be Indians. 

Conclusion of negotiations with quilting concern for establishment of plant 
oa reservation. Probable employment will start at 15 and eventually reach 
200 employees. 
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Possibility of making other arrangements similar to those with Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. as an effective way of reaching the widest possible field of 
manufacturers. 

In cooperation with tribal and community leaders establish five industries in 
areas of surplus Indian labor. 

Much emphasis will be placed in trying to solve the problem of lack of finances 
by the communities and tribes for industrial development. 

Basically we are organized for gathering the information needed such ag 
resources, facilities, population in Indian communities, available Indian labor, 
ete. which is required by industry in considering plant location. We will con- 
tinue to prepare industrial fact sheets and brochures, working cooperatively with 
the State and local organizations, as well as the tribes. We will also continue 
assisting in the formulation of community industrial development corporations: 
tribal industrial development programs; and acting in a liaison capacity in all 
necessary ways in order to develop the interest and decisions of industries con- 
tacted to locate plants in localities where Indians are available for employment. 


MAINTAINING LAW AND ORDER 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 25 and 26 in the record, pertain- 
ing to “Maintaining law and order.” 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


4. Maintaining law and order 


Activity : Maintaining law and order: 


Se PO AMIURRUIRN DEI RNC 2 oa ge oc anal a eee $930, 775 
Amount availiable 1950................c.2.2..:- icset septs edcate ca clie. 989, 000 
PrP Un SO ee a ee 1.3 ae 
Pannen In I etic BDI CO 0 a ee ae +226, 


The estimate of $1,215,000 includes an increase of $226,000 to provide 23 
additional law enforcement employees and for increase in operating expense, 
including cost of care of prisoners. 

Need for increase.—Nineteen of the new employees will be in the Aberdeen 
area and four in the Phoenix area. The increase also provides for operating 
expenses for the new employees in those two areas and for an increase in 
operating expenses in the Billings, Juneau, and Portland areas. The new 
employees are needed because (1) there is an increase in crime on Indian 
reservations; (2) those tribes that have been assuming part of the cost of law 
enforcement in these areas will be unable to do so in 1960; and (3) operating 
costs, including replacement of equipment have increased. In all areas addi- 
tional cases have been referred to the Indian police for handling and in some 
instances, the increase has been more than 100 percent. In order to maintain 
the present level of law enforcement operation, it will be necessary in 1969 to 
finance from Federal funds employees previously financed by tribes. Cost of 
incarceration of prisoners, where the Bureau does not maintain jails, has risen 
from $1 per day to as much as $3, and the number of prisoners serving jail 
sentences has increased. 

Plan of work.—This item provides for salary and expenses of law-enforeement 
staff and the feeding and care of prisoners. The laws of the several States 
do not apply to the Indians on their reservations unless the Congress has enacted 
legislation to invest such States with jurisdiction. Generally, therefore, the 
States lack the jurisdiction to prosecute Indians for offenses committed on the 
reservations. Federal laws are limited on their application to Indians, as they 
are generally restricted to the major offenses. The great field of crime, outside 
of the few major offenses, is within the jurisdiction of Indian tribes themselves. 
Many tribes have acted to establish codes of laws to regulate the conduct of 
tribal members but they are generally unable financially to carry on an adequate 
law-enforcement program. In many other instances where there are no tribal 
laws, the law and order regulations of the Department of the Interior are the sole 
basis for maintaining law and order on the reservation. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The maintenance of law and order on Indian reservations is a continuing 
Federal responsibility. Failure or lack of a program to maintain order on the 
reservations jeopardizes or renders impossible of accomplishment other Bureau 
programs, 

INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the increase of $226,000 for 
“Maintaining law and order.” 

Mr. Massry. This increase will provide direct financing for posi- 
tions that are now financed from tribal funds and where the tribal 
funds are exhausted. 

We have 23 additional positions of law-enforcement personnel in 
this estimate. Thirteen of those represent the police that the tribe 
isnow paying for from tribal funds and since the funds are exhausted 
we have included funds in this estimate to continue the staff. For 
instance, at Fort Apache the tribe is paying an investigator and their 
funds are exhausted and to keep that person we have included funds 
in this estimate. 

The increase also provides for 10 additional employees in the Aber- 
deen and Phoenix areas. 


Resources MANAGEMENT 


Program and financing 


fone 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Program by activities: | 


1. Forest and rangelands... Se E $3, 007,508 | $3, 066, 000 $3, 066, 000 
Fire suppression. ‘ 209, 888 | 140, 000 | 140, 000 
3. Agricultural and industrial assistance... -- ea 1, 632, 180 | 1, 804, 689 2, 004, 689 
4. Soil and moisture conservation 4, 627, 194 | 4, 954, 000 | 4, 954, 000 
5. Maintenance of roads__- oa Bw ‘ 3, 000, 000 
6. Development of Indian arts and crafts_-_-- 116, 247 | 119, 000 | 119, 000 
7. Management of Indian trust property--- 3, 479, 068 | 3, 261, 311 3, 461, 311 
8. Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities_ 3, 918, 177 | 4, 781, 000 | 4, 781, 000 
9. Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irriga- | | 
tion systems... 861, 858 899, 000 | 899, 000 
NE ee eee ee eh tar 153, 106 : 
Total program costs 18, 005, 226 19, 025, 000 22, 425, 000 
Unfounded adjustment to total program costs: Property 
or services transferred in (—) without charge, net... -- —306, 340 |........-.- sri aatetas 
Total program costs, funded. saat i 17, 698, 886 | 19, 025, 000 | 22, 425, 000 


11. Relation of costs to obligations: 
Cc ome financed from obligations of other years, net 
—252, 490 





Oblig: itions incurred for costs of other ye ars, net__- aa 
ms Total program (obligations) - -- 2 aot F 17, 701, 166 | 48, 772, 510 : 22, 425, 000 
mi 59 an propriation available in 1958. .....................- —252, 490 | 20a) MRO bik cd eiwcscens 
Unobligated balance no longer available. _..-.----------- Diy FE Sinc tots ceadis lanier 
New obligational authority ..........:--.......-....-.- 17, 549, 384 19, 025, 000 22, 425, 000 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation- 


2 17, 200, 000 | 18, 100, 000 | 22, 425, 000 
Transferred from “Education and welfare services’ (72 | 


Stat; 349)... eo ae sek a a er ee SOL MN os cco ealy had tues dseiices 
PODTUDTIN ET TE INUINED -  cicuin acuccasdbuncacnonuomnce | 17, 549, 384 18, 100, 000 | 22, 425, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay incre Meee 58. FW ee ce SE fe adnadnckcavcs 
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Object classification 




















1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 

| 

RUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

| 
Total number of permanent positions | 1, 980 2, 104 2, 507 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 176 175 283 
Average number of all employees 2,018 2, 166 2,617 
Number of employees at end of year-. 2, 430 2, 502 3, 144 
= = = i= ——_— — 
Average GS grade and salary-- Se 16.3 $4,788 | 6.5 $5,367 | 63 $5, 335 
Average salary of ungraded positions _...- | $4, 121 | $4, 144 $4, 136 
| = —— —— 

0] Personal services: | 
Permanent positions. _-._-.- bali $9, 575,981 | $10, 822, 963 $12, 429, 338 
Positions other than permanent 810, 917 813, 602 1, 302, 302 
Other personal services... . 120, 255 | 120, 150 137, 550 
Total personal services | 10,507,153 | 11, 756,715 | 13, 869, 190 
02 Travel.______-- eS 553, 292 558, 687 | 603, 687 
03 «~Transportation of things____.. ait 141, 246 | 158, 394 178, 304 
04 Communication services ints = _— ahd 151, 853 | 159, 349 190, 349 
05 Rents and utility services __.- 201,113 208, 300 271, 597 
06 Printing and reproduction___........-_-- 18, 158 18, 899 18, 8990 
07 Other contractual services - - -- z 1, 347,081 | 1, 345, 140 1, 395, 140 
Services performed by other agencies 333, 157 | 331, 146 331, 146 
08 Supplies and materials-- 2, 037, 624 2, 630, 032 3, 320. 357 
09 Equipment 956, 904 598, 955 719, 955 
10 Lands and structures. ___- 182, 441 181, 221 181, 221 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions - 7 1,115, 644 | 1, 221, 607 1, 496, 807 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. 458 595 595 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-- 12, 947 11, 538 11, 538 
15 Taxes and assessments ‘ 47, 261 | 44, 840 51, 840 
1959 program obligated in 1958_. 252, 490 | me G00 1 onc cccucenteas 
Re ama wath acs “ 17, 858, 822 18, 972, 928 22, 640, 715 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_- 201, 073 200, 418 215, 715 
Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs 17, 657, 749 18, 772, 510 22, 425, 000 
ALLOCATION TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

07 Other contractual services - -___- re OB OtF Bono och acesschbemeeas cae 
RR ER nn COE ee cela cannes nbaiaem ane 17, 701, 166 18, 772, 510 22, 425, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. $22,425,000 is requested for resources management, 
an increase of $3.400,000 over this year. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 28 through 54 and 59 through 84. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The purpose of this appropriation is to promote the economic advancement 
of the Indians in the continental United States and of the natives of Alaska 
through the utilization of their resources. 

To carry Out this purpose the Bureau of Indians Affairs is responsible for 
the management, development, improvement, and protection of resources and 
appurtenant facilities of Indians under the jurisdiction of the Bureau. 

The long-range program objective is to improve the economic and social con- 
ditions among Indians to the point where Federal financing will no longer be 
required to develop and utilize their resources. 

During the last fiscal year the Bureau carried out this objective through 
active management programs which were aimed toward increased Indian par- 
ticipation in the management of Indian-owned resources. 

A significant program change is incorporated in this estimate by the addition 
of the “Road maintenance” activity which was financed under the “Road con- 
struction and maintenance” appropriation in fiscal year 1959. 


For fiscal year 1960 the Bureau's programs will continue to be geared toward 
the objective of having the Indian people and the natives of Alaska to take 
their proper place in the social and economic life of the Nation on the same 
basis as other citizens. 
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Increases are requested in the agricultural and industrial assistance activity 
to promote extension services through continuation of State extension contracts 
and in the management of Indian trust property activity to finance positions 
formerly financed from revenue accounts. 


Aepropristion aqjuited, 1008-50 ose eae eceece $17, 549, 384 
Aereneiniion; | Wiest. 52. os A bed is ce cc. See ade 18, 100, 000 
Adjustment for anticipated Pay Act supplemental____-___-_-_-_~-- 925, 000 

Total amount available for 1900s... ook enn css _. 19, 025, 000 


Summary of increases, 1960 


Agricultural and industrial assistance: Increase in State extension 

OMEIOC TB si i oe ee ot eee es een teeasetaicgnee +200, 000 
Maintenance of roads: Roads maintenance program formerly 

financed under “Road construction and maintenance” appropria- 


STAIN vice cusses eutcninheariaon esas eid ame a adn ob head ade eke. +3, 000, 000 
Management of Indian trust property: Realinement in general trus- 
SES US AROS gg na ake enc cn gs Traced alae +200, 000 
PUG em hi es ee eh oe ae ema aen +3, 400, 000 
Winner Glee: Seer ence mneadecen st seee scesuesuso cane soeees 22, 425, 000 


Analysis by activities 








} Amount Amount Estimate, Increase 
Activity available, | available, | 1960 | (+) or de- 
1958 1959 ! | crease (—) 
| Pre a a al 
| 
1, Forest and range lands--........-.........--.-.-.-.-]| $2, 928, 161 | $3,066,000 | $3, 066, 000 |_- 
© Are RUNRORENO oc ssi ee inde Hate acai 191,108 | 140,000 | 140,000 |... .__._. 
3. Agriculture and industrial assistance - - ___-. -| 1,639, 290 1, 804, 689 2, 004, 689 +$200, 000 
4, Soiland moisture conservation. -.___- : 4, 633, 361 4,954,000 | 4,954, 000 | 
5, Maintenance of ronads_..........-- saihe : at i naaxderen | 3,000,000 | +-5, 000, 000 
6. Development of Indian arts and crafts_-__- ibbae 114, 243 119, 000 | 119, 000 
7. Management of Indian trust property -_---- ee 3, 234, 563 


3,261,311 | 3,461,311 | +200, 000 
4, 781, 000 4,781,000 | ee 


9, Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irriga- 





8. Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities. | 3, 705, 500 


| 
tion systems... e aor ad 7 : 876, 936 899, 000 899, 000 | 
10. Weed control__._..____- 7 Sites fad ; 196.634 4.....-.- ' = ace ! 
Unobligated balance no longer available. - : 100, 708 


| aniamisnsstivanienincianan ves newiionsinainsree teneitinasnpninaieniatbe a ‘ 
| 17, 549, 384 19, 025, 000 | 22, 425, 000 | +3, 400, 000 
' | 


Total appropriation. ............<...<.-. cee 


Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases. 


1. Forest and range lands 


Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, 1960 or 

1958 | 1959 decrease (—) 
ROD ONG sh A Ss ee $1, 713, 285 $1, 807, 000 $1, 807, 000 0 
WO RGDOE ANGE. oo, Sudccnnssanwdapate sbeaeo we 1, 214, 876 1, 259, 000 1, 259, 000 0 

alias Dandelgsacaet stags oeeicstakcanecai at peiaaeian sienna 
POM nes Ste cae heaseavedlcackee ttt 2, 928, 161 3, 066, 000 3, 066, 000 0 
! 


(a) Forestry 


The estimate of $1,807,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity provides for the protection and conservative 
use of 14 million acres of Indian forest land, and for the protection from fire 
- “ additional 42 million acres of Indian range and interspersed non-Indian 
ands, 

These forest lands are managed for the benefit of the Indian owners, in 
accordance with the principle of sustained yield. The objectives of manage 
ment include the production and use of timber products to the full growing 
Capacity of the lands, together with maintenance of watershed values, pre- 


86292—59———48 
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vention of soil erosion, and the preservation of grazing and other forest values, 
It is a part of the plan to assist the Indians in preparing for the time when 
Federal trusteeship may be terminated and assumption by the Indians of full 


authority and responsibility for the management of their property will be | 


accomplished. 

The plan embraces three principal activities: (1) Timber inventories for 
development of management plans, including cutting schedules, (2) forest 
utilization, including timber sales and Indian use, and (3) forest and range 
fire protection. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The 14 million acres of Indian forest include about 6 million acres that are 
presently of commercial importance. It is essential that information as to 
volume and sustained yield capacity of these commercially important forests 
be obtained, and kept current. This data is the foundation for scheduling the 
income-producing annual harvests. Less than 10 years ago there was virtually 
no information of this kind. Management plans and timber sale programs 
were based on obsolete inventories and sketchy information regarding sustained 
yield capacity. Presently, the situation is as follows: 


Million 

acres 

Acceptable inventories and management plans completed for__---------- 1.5 

Acceptable inventories completed and management plans in preparation 

a ee lh Ce a ae ak ee 5 
Inventories in process, to be completed in fiscal years 1959 and 1960 for____ 2.6 
IRN IPRS RUNDE ee oR RN A asp mien eal Ge 1. 
a a I a a 6.0 


The inventories that have been completed indicate, in most cases, that the 
allowable annual cut can be safely increased from the previously estimated 
levels. The increased allowable cuts will normally call for greater activity 
in the timber sales program. It logically follows that demands for more timber 
sales, particularly in view of the policy of making smaller sales, will require 
more detailed management plans and greater management activity. 

The trend in timber sales is readily discernible in the following tabulation. 
Because of pending termination of Federal trust responsibilities at the Klamath 
Reservation, Oreg., timber sales on this reservation have been erratic for several 
years and, therefore, have not been included in the tubulation. 





Volume cut Average rate 





Fiscal year (thousand Cash receipts | per thousand 
board meas- | | board meas- 
ure) ure 

1973 r : 504,614 | $7, 262, 902 $14. 39 
1954 : 476, 075 7, 254, 012 15.24 
1955 : ; ae 581,015 | 8, 6°9, 332 14.9 
1956 = HOT, 548 9, 759, 034 19, 23 
inte ; = sie 433, 347 8, 501, 266 19. 12 
1958 (subject to audit) : 426, O80 8, 275, 900 | 19. 42 
1959 (estimate) = . = 5 oe 500, 000 9, 500, 000 19. 00 
1960 (estimate) __- eta : = Siege 575, 000 11, 500, 000 20. 00 





The lumber industry was particularly hard hit beginning very early during 
the recent recession in business activity. This accounts largely for the decline 
in volume of timber produced beginning with fiscal year 1957 when purchasers 
reduced their cuts to the minimum allowable volumes. It is estimated that the 
volume cut in fiscal year 1960 will approximately equal the high of fiscal year 
1955 and that the return will actually be greater. 

The reduced timber sale activity in fiscal years 1957, 1958 and, to a lesser 
extent, in 1959 made it possible to accomplish additional timber inventories, 
with the beneficial results indicated above. 

There is a substantial offset, against expenditures under this subactivity, 
through deductions from timber sale receipts pursuant to 25 CFR 141.25 which 
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provides for a percentage deduction from sales. In the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, the deductions earned, for deposit in the Treasury as “Miscellaneous 
receipts,” amounted to more than $608,000. Receipts from these sources are 
estimated to be $675,000 in fiscal year 1959 and $725,000 in fiscal year 1960. As 
the lumber industry recovers from the unfavorable markets of recent years, the 
value of Indian timber sales will increase, and this will be reflected in a greater 
return to the Treasury from the timber sale deductions. 


(0b) Range lands 


The estimate of $1,259,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The estimate provides for continuing the program for conserva- 
tion and utilization of more than 41 million acres of Indian trust lands. Manage- 
ment plans and practices are established and placed in operation for the division 
of the ranve into economic units, determination of proper stocking and season 
of use, and for range improvement and betterment programs to obtain full use 
of the forage balanced with sustained production. Range management includes 
work incident to the sale of grazing privileges under permit, assistance to 
Indian tribes in the allocation of grazing privileges to their members, making 
field inspections, and working with range users to otbain satisfactory range use. 
Range condition and trend studies and utilization checks are made as the basis 
for adjustments in stocking rates, season of use, unit boundaries, and the location 
of range water development and other facilities. Technical guidance is furnished 
Indian users for improvement of grazing practices as a means of obtaining the 
best use of their range. Technical supervision is provided for the development 
of livestock water, water spreading, reseeding and other improvements and 
practices which increase forage production. Provision is made for uniform 
distribution of the livestock on the range to insure proper utilization and to 
prevent its destruction through overgrazing. Range water by used of deep wells 
and paved catchment basins, is developed in the arid southwest in support of 
the range management program. In addition, assistance and advice is extended 
to Indian tribes in the development of plans and ordinances for the rehabilita- 
tion and wise use of fish and wildlife resources. 

Most Indian reservations are located in principal watershed areas of the 
Western United States. Proper use of the Indian range in units is therefore 
important to irrigation and other facilities dependent upon watershed manage- 
ment. In addition, a material contribution is made to a stabilized livestock 
industry by furnishing grazing for nearly 785,000 cattle units of livestock 
annually, exclusive of grazing on farm-pasture lands. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


During the calendar year 1957 more than 13,000 grazing permits were in effect 
on range units authorizing the grazing of 552,000 cattle, 45,500 horses, and 
756,420 sheep and goats. Cash receipts from the sale of grazing privileges 
totaled $2,327,970; free use value to Indian stockmen was estimated to be 
$2,936,000. This represents full use of the Indian range. The Indians graze 
approximately 82 percent of their range. The grazing of their own livestock 
gives opportunity to Indians to earn a living through the use of their own 
natural resources. The balance of the range is permitted to non-Indians after 
competitive bidding. This produces substantial income to those Indians who 
for reason of age or other factors are not able to engage in ranch activities. 

Range water development has not been completed on the United Pueblos, Zuni, 
Hopi, and the Hualapai Reservations in New Mexico and Arizona. The con- 
struction phase of this program has been completed on the Navajo and Papago 
Reservations. Effective for the fiscal year 1960 the Navajo Tribe will assume 
all costs to complete the program on their reservation under a $3 million tribal 
fund program covering a 5-year period. Negotiations are underway with the 
Papago Tribal Council to have them assume the service and repair costs of the 
range water facilities constructed on that reservation. Negotiations are also 
being made with the other tribes to assume the service and repair costs pending 
completion of construction. 
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The following tables show by area the extent and value of the use of Indian 
range as reflected by data for the calendar year 1957: 


Number of livestock grazed 


























| 
Seas eee tae iad Amount | Value of | Arca of 
Area | receipts for free grazing range in 
Cattle Horses | Sheep and privileges | | units, acres ! 
| goats | | | 
acts si a aaa ae ; : NO A ee ot Sa Po = a eas: 
eats | | eae 
Aberdeen 7 231, 720 | 1, 180 | 22,950 | $1, 087, 100 $113, 000 4, 827, 000 
Billings : 160, 100 | 1, 090 143, 200 | 906, 500 | 50, 000 4, 889,000 
Gallup 36,070 | 30,380 | 432, 320 | 5,300 | 2, 106, 000 ee 
Phoenix ‘ 76, 550 10, 820 | 52, 650 65, 470 535, 000 , 585, 000 
Portland_- - - ; 45, 780 | 2, 030 | 105, 300 | 249, 500 132, 000 3, 738; 000 
Sacramento 2, 330 |_- es 300 9 st 67, 000 
EE eke | 552, 550 45, 500 756, 420 2, 327, 970 2, 936, OVO 41 | 333, 000 
i The range area does not include farm-pasture lands managed under lease. 
Principal range water developments are as follows: 

Number 1958 1959 1960 
ae Se eerie ee neg ieee is i cele eels 
Wells (new). -.-- ae by a Sate 23 | 28 | 24 
Wells (rehabilitated) __-_- a : a Bg 24 | 24 u 
Charcos (new) eae eu e i suweans Seek dh anid 5 5 
Paved catchment basins. are eae teed ca eee dee oa i Gaadaihed 5 20 
Springs developed-. -- 2s Se PEE Se a3 5 6 8 

Fire suppression 
Activity : Fire suppression : 
ne RT epee cei $191, 108 
oN cla helio tll sissies 140, 000 
ican nl gs ical gies ncaa pelgMaSaa 140, 000 
I EINES 010 ose CASSIUS re ae ial eerie 0 


Fire suppression 

The estimate of $140,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—Funds under this activity, together with available tribal funds, 
provide for the payment of the cost of suppression and emergency prevention of 
fires on or threatening Indian reservations. 


Status of program 














| Calendar years | 

} illite Bite | 6-year 

| | | average 

1957 1956 1955 1954 | 1953 
Number of fires- ‘ : Gu 828 , 274 845 | 868 | 1, 080 97. 
Average acres per fire_ 66 82 | 77 | 45 49 64 
Tota) area burned (acres) 54, 797 104,975 | 64,7971 39,439 42, 618 63, 325 
Estimated damage.____- _..-.----] $158,910 | $288,400 | $394, 669 | $214, 986 | $156,125 | $242, 618 

| | 








Area requiring protection 59,998,929 acres (includes 10,469,808 acres of State 
and private lands within protection area). 


[In percent] 


SE 


| 
1957 1956 1955 








Causes of fire 
a a a 50 35 47 
a NN asa a a i a 50 65 53 
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The obligations of the last 3 fiscal years are approximately : 


10GB noni ede tcewen ace ceseu be deesdn eee tadadcessssedsenods $191, 000 
TOUT one anna ewe ckwecassaneee ichioesk ot eid ibibo es ce tt alas ts toate 276, 000 
1956... 5-5-2 nnn nn orn tenn nnn enn snnsnnnss-= 225, 000 


8. Agricultural and industrial assistance 











Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, 1960 or 
1958 1959 decrease (—) 
(a) Agricultural extension.........-........--.- $952, 011 $984, 689 $1, 184, 689 | +$200, 000 
h) Credit operations CPE NE ELAS 255, 924 284, 000 284, 000 0 
(c) Economic development. -_-_..-.-..--- we 431, 355 536, 000 536, 000 | 0 
| 2, 004, 689 | +200, 000 


Total So Senne aaa Wiese 1, 639, 290 1, 804, 689 


(a) Agricultural extension 


The estimate of $1,184,689 is an increase of $200,000 for State extension 
contracts. 

Need for increase.—The increase of $200,000 will permit an increase in John- 
son-O’Malley contract amounts in 15 States, thus making it possible for these 
States to raise salaries of extension contract workers to a level comparable to 
regular State extension workers doing similar work with non-Indians, and will 
also permit State extension services to intensify their educational work with 
Indian people in agriculture, home economics, 4-H Clubs and related subjects. 

Plan of work.—State contracts-State extension services are adjusting their 
regular program activities to include intensified teaching methods with Indians 
in 4-H Club activities and home and farm management practices. Due to isola- 
tion, language barriers, and the general lack of understanding by Indians to 
use and participate in State extension services, much individual and family 
contact work is necessary by State extension workers. This work involves 
helping Indian families develop opportunities and their understanding of how 
to improve their individual farming and family living situations, thus utilizing 
to a greater extent both their social and physical resources; and determining 
ways in which methods can be improved, costs reduced, and net incomes in- 
creased. Extensive traveling to Indian homes and farms is necessary in or- 
ganizing community groups and conducting home and agricultural demonstra- 
tions. All 15 States have raised salary levels to their regular extension per- 
sonnel in amounts varying from 5 to 25 percent since entering into contract 
with the Bureau. During the fiscal year 1959, the average wage for the county 
extension workers in the 15 contract States was $6,230, while the average wage 
for contract extension agents working with Indians in these same States was 
only $4,980. The operating expense allowed regular extension workers approxi- 
mates $1,500 per year: only $645 was available per employee who work on 
Indian reservations. The upward adjustment in salaries and other expenses, 
amounting to an increase of $2,105 per worker, is necessary to continue the em- 
ployment of 95 contract extension personnel to carry out an effective program. 
The State extension contract workers cover wide areas, traveling approximately 
15,000 miles per year. This increase will also help defray costs of mileage 
at 7 cents per mile, subsistence while on duty from headquarters, telephone, fuel, 
lights, office space, office supplies, and demonstration materials such as visual 
aids which are used almost on a full time basis and are a major method of 
Communication with Indian people. 

Noncontractual work: In addition to the Indian extension work being financed 
under contract, the Bureau is continuing to carry on the extension program for 
Indians in Alaska, Arizona, Mississippi, and part of New Mexico. The factors 
of isolation, language barriers, and general lack of participation experience of 
ludians in extension program are exemplified in these four States. These States 
are not receptive yet to entering into contractual agreement with the Bureau 
Since they feel their organizations, even if combined with the present Bureau of 
Indian Affairs’ extension organization under contract, could not give the needed 
emphasis for effective extension work with Indians. 

Central office and Bureau of Indian Affairs’ agreement with U.S. Department 
of Agriculture: A small supervisory staff is maintained in the central office, 
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costing $27,238. In addition to the foregoing amount, $34,214 is to be trans- 
ferred to the Federal Extension Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Under an agreement, effective July 1, 1956, the Federal Extension Service pro- 
vides leadership and direct assistance to State extension services in planning, 
conducting, and evaluating extension programs in those States under contract 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. In States where contracts have not yet been 
negotiated, the Federal Extension Service also consults and advises with Bureau 
representatives on suitable extension programs for Indians. 

(b) Credit operations 

The estimate of $284,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The credit program of the Bureau is designed to assist In- 
dians and their organizations to obtain financing required to develop and utilize 
their resources, both physical and human. The major portion of such financing 
is now furnished by the same institutions that serve other citizens. Financing 
through the Bureau is furnished where assistance through customary credit 
sources is not available. The objective of the program is to help raise economic 
and social conditions among Indian people. 

The estimate of $284,000 will provide for continuation of the salaries and 
operating expenses for the following credit staff, which furnishes the necessary 
assistance in obtaining financing and provides technical guidance in modern 
business and credit practices: 


Area Number of | Amount 
| positions 





Billings___. Siecle bhnkhscusties re ; acacia abet oaisa date 9 

Gallup... Seti eee : tate ccece emi eae Sil eeten 9 | > 
Muskogee js . ‘ <= She a al ce Sf al a a snail ain atigh <3 57, 303 
Portland at eR OF bee oe J _ J Sena 8 63, 986 
Wemenne0en «os cee Cites aee to s a ic aN aa aes of 3 | 18, 511 


0 NTE ee Oe ee ee a Be | 36 | 284,000 
| 


During 1959, a total of $566,000 was authorized from the revolving fund for 
loans for payment of salaries and expenses of a part of the credit staff. A total 
of $754,000 is estimated for 1960, an increase of $188,000. This additional 
amount is required to furnish more adequate staffing (1) to assist in opening 
up new sources of credit for Indians, (2) to assist in more efficient operation of 
tribal, cooperative, and individual enterprises financed with loans from the 
United States and with tribal funds, and (3) to intensify efforts to raise economic 
conditions among the natives of Alaska. This involves 20 new positions and 
represents an increase in authority to use these funds for administrative pur- 
poses without an appropriation of new funds. The 1959 staffing and the increases 
proposed for 1960 by areas, are as follows: 


1959 1960 | Increases 
| 


Number of Amount Number of Amount Number of | Amount 


positions positions positions 

Aberdeen 25 $164, 434 31 $196, 464 6 $32, 030 
Anadarko... | 7 57, 142 7 | 60, 389 | wae 3, 247 
Billings 716 | 716 
Gallup 10, 036 | : 10, 036 
Juneau 11 132, 562 21 242, 919 10 110, 357 
Minneapolis 2 12, 042 2 12,042 = 
Muskogee ” 1, 500 1, 0 
Phoenix__--- 14 99, 885 17 116, 879 3 16, 994 
Portland 3, 800 : 3, 
Seminole Agency-.- 2 11, 965 2 11, 965 teu 
Washington office__- 8 87, 970 9 97, 290 1 9, 3% 

Total 69 566, 000 89 754, 000 20 188, 000 
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(c) Economic development 


The estimate of $536,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The prinicipal activity of the staff is to determine current eco- 
nomie and social status of Indian groups and develop programs to stimulate 
Indian groups and individuals in assuming functions now performed by the 
Bureau. Through the continuation of this activity, it is proposed to develop 
even greater participation of local and State governmental units, civic groups 
and the Indian people themselves in long-range programs when necessary and 
short-range termination of the trusteeship where possible—all calculated to 
lead to the social, economic, and political advancement of the Indian people. 

The establishment of current rolls for all tribes and bands is becoming in- 
creasingly important and necessary. Individual entitlement to enrollment with 
a specific tribe or determination of eligibility to share in the distribution of 
judgment funds has and will take on added importance as the tribes are awarded 
judgments by the Indian Claims Commission or the Court of Claims and as 
readjustment legislation is enacted. The discovery of minerals in the develop- 
ment of valuable resources on many reservations, and publicity to the effect that 
certain tribes have received large sums of money from the Government in 
claims’ actions has created a widespread interest throughout the Nation in 
the matter of Indian ancestry and the rights to membership in Indian tribes. 
To determine who is entitled to share im such property or the income or 
proceeds therefrom, the establishment, correction, and maintenance of member- 
ship rolls is necessary. And in the enactment of readjustment legislation for 
many Indian tribes and bands, the Congress has imposed on the Secretary 
duties and responsibilities in connection with the preparation and promulgation 
of rolls, the determination of appeals, etc. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


(a) Agricultural extension 


The following table shows the amount involved in the Bureau’s total extension 
program, including contracts: 


1959 | 1960 
| | Esti- | 
Cost of mated | 
Area extension cost of Increase 
work per-| Contract Total ‘extension | Contract Total 
formed amount work per-| amount 
by the formed 
Bureau by the 


Bureau 











$134, 510 | $134,510 _.| $174, 838 $174, 838 | $40, 328 

80, 475 80, 475 21, 498 121, 498 $1, 023 

41, 290 260, : $219, 022 61, 593 280, 615 20, 303 

. 32, 353 32, 353 32, 353 

eapolis 12, 000 12, 000 18, 300 6, 300 

15, 017 93, 480 108, 497 15, 017 132, 36¢ 38, 886 

137, 845 40, 445 187, 290 137, 845 63,101 3, 656 

83, 200 &3, 200 110, 704 27, 504 

>» Agency : 2, 000 12, 000 i) 18, 300 6, 300 

Seminole Agency... 12, 600 12, 600 18, 300 5, 700 

E Subtotal 404, 237 | 519,000 | 923, 2: 719, 000 200, 000 
Central office___. 97, 238 34, 214 61, 452 27, 238 34, 214 

Total p : 431,475 553, 214 984, 689 431,475 753, 214 1, 184, 689 | 200, 000 
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The following table shows how the funds will be distributed to the States under 
contract, in accordance with their estimates: 











7 es a cae ices ———__—_—___. 
State 1959 contract | 1960 contract | Increase 
amount } amount | 
: To a 
Colorado eee pemee i: Latte te re Sees $7, 400 | $18, 300 $10, 900 
Florida. _....-.- Pea e eee race eee oe 2, 600 | 18, 300 5, 700 | 
Idaho : Laas Aasceceaes a 26, 500 | 33, 272 6,772 
Minnesota_.--- S tunibegans ake @sdbwid i a a sida Sibi 12, 000 18, 300 6, 300 | 
Montana Sa a Sea ale waned 66, 395 | 99, 132 | 32, 737 
Nevada Soe eR ERSTE 34, 445 | 45, 085 | 10, 640 
New Mexico! ___. Phil Vie eee bee 33, 890 | 43, 203 | 9, 403 
North Carolina. ----- a os _ ‘ i : 12, 000 18, 300 | 6,300 | 
North Dakota *S . : aa een oe 38, 000 47, 306 9, 306 
Oklahoma : a. See 93, 420 132, 366 38, 886 
Oregon __. E : eee ee ees in Oe 18, 500 | 22, 300 | 3, 800 
South Dakota- -. ; ; ; 96, 510 127, 532 | 31, 022 
Utah. __.. - 15, 000 18,016 3, 016 
Washington x ag 38, 200 55, 132 | 16, 982 
W yoming..._._- = saa ee chiwaéasaces 14, 080 22, 366 8, 286 
Total . : par me per ee as 8e 519, 000 719, 000 200, 000 


The Bureau’s contract with New Mexico State Extension Service covers the Jicarilla Indian Reservation 
which is located in Sandoval and Rio Arriba Counties, and the portion of the Navaho Reservation that is 
located in McKinley County. 


In those areas where we are not able to contract the Bureau is maintaining 
as strong a program as possible with emphasis being directed toward integrat- 


ing the Bureau’s programs with those of the State extension services, and as- | 


sisting Indians to secure services from their State and county extension 
agents. Communication methods are also being emphasized. The program re 
quires continuing the liaison work with the Department of Agriculture, the 


States, Bureau workers and tribal councils so that program objectives and | 


efforts can be coordinated. A noticeable increase in Indian participation in 
regular county and State extension activities has resulted from the Bureau's 
present policy. All efforts are being directed toward the eventual complete 
transfer of the Bureau’s extension functions to the States. The amount of 
$404,237 will be distributed as follows: 





I a a a $14, 017 
I a i a a a a 219, 022 
REY 0a a ER fig ER ce ee oh 82, 353 
NN a a i 137, 845 

a nn a et 404, 237 


(b) Credit 

Continued progress was made in 1958 in helping the Indians and their organi- 
zations obtain needed financing. The activities of the Indians the past few years 
probably have been financed more adequately, and more sources of financing are 
now available to them, than at any time in their history. As indication of the 
progress made, in 1953 it is estimated that their total financing was about $4 
million. About half of this amount was furnished by customary financial in- 
stitutions, and about half came from tribal funds and loans through the Bureau. 
In 1958, their total financing was over $90 million, more than double that of 
1953. About 67 percent was furnished by customary lenders and about 33 per: 
cent came from tribal funds and loans through the Bureau. 

Financing by customary financial institutions: Primary emphasis in the 
3ureau’s credit program is placed upon encouraging and helping Indians and 
their organizations obtain justified financing from the same institutions that 
serve other citizens. Bureau personnel assist Indians in dealing with banks, 
production credit associations, building and loan associations, insurance com 
panies, Federal and State agencies making loans, and other lenders. The trust 
status of some Indian-owned property, unfamiliarity of some Indians with pre 
cedures and requirements of customary lenders, etc., make it necessary to give 
some Indians special assistance. 

Many Indians deal with lenders on the same basis as other citizens. Conse 
quently, complete information is not available on all financing furnished It 
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dians by customary lenders. 
increases : 





'S under Available data, however, show the following 




































NE abc ics cidadaceenicaaae ities re ha Ei eccerccnct castes cepts $55, 725, 811 
nerease ST ssichescctesbetuaiedeaisieitaviniaattesacaia of 68 OU eee 59, 424, 956 
BODO science Amami BS; CEs Cle f BONG ee ncucene 60, 998, 783 
P The act of March 29, 1956 (70 Stat. 62, 63), authorized the execution and 
“= approval of mortgages and deeds of trust on individually owned trust or re- 
6,772 | stricted land. Indians thus are now able to use their chief asset, land, as se- 
on curity for justified financing. The following summarizes activities under this 
10,6) | | authority: 
9, 403 
6, 300 = y : So 
9, 306 | | Number | Amount 
38, 886 | | 
3, 800 = See ee ae _ —— —| pn 
31,022 lel eek NR WO 2505 8 1 fs oes et | 86 | $480, 850. 78 
3, 016 ee, BON eee AN a ed sisi Gace’ aca ae 22 171, 193. 20 
16, 982 Lesoraesessinnsnensesesiae 
8, 296 WR wee ncn teal aco cas emcee ncn enae guninenens ealsaat oacel 641 309,657.58 
a Additional, 1958. Beaders : POLE Raunt ake ae at 39 | 250,961.65 
200, 000 again eee 
peme OUCAUAIGIAE 5108 00; FOUR Bosc cos pats Seeds caticctvitenteesdeuxe= 103 | 560, 619. 23 
eser vation 
ion that is 


Tribal funds.—Tribes with funds of their own available, are now required 
to use their own moneys to make loans to their members and finance tribal enter- 
taining | prises, before applying for loans from the United States. The investments of the 


ire, the strated, where financing and funds are not otherwise available, and where the 
yes and | loans can be made on a sound basis. Under this program, greater risk is assumed 
ition in than would normally be assumed by other lending institutions. The amount 


ntegrat- | _—tribes in these activities totaled $21,893,659 at the close of 1958, which was prac- 
and as- tically the same amount as in 1957, $21,875,815. 

‘tension Revolving loan fund.—Applications for loans by the United States from the 
ram re- revolving loan fund receive consideration where need for the loan is demon- 





ureau’s loaned in 1958 was the largest in any of the past 6 years: 
es Sele te an OR OM cece $21, 584, 998 
_ Additional: 
RN ate iets Ae SOO hs eae a oe ae 1, 075, 755 
$14, 017 SPN iat Beane OS alee baal bt de eaues adie beer atte hee 453, 322 
219, 022 I a cece OE Ee ad a late oi pa De 206, 273 
32, 353 Docs akiaist adda ca hig does ade dl es ee 1, 837, 450 
137, 845 MOOT bs detention Seed e cee eee a a 2, 202, 373 
BORE 6 ase Sain nein Sa take ee ei ee eee 2, 446, 614 
404, 237 
UN ca i a re ee i 29, 806, 780 
organi- The repayment records is as follows: 
Nee a ke oe $29, 806, 780 | 
ang a” te a $22, 347, 937 | 
| of the ee ee a ee Ree es per omaas 21, 332, 986 
—s ne ee oe $136, 191 
cial In eee NNN os ED ge ee 5, 040 
po Re ee 104, 019 
33 per SNe tinictssinstalssaiciraptnsiartniivcnnihednapen diab nia senediiaes $769, 701 
in. the Loans yacetvable, June G0, M06. 2 oe 8, 369, 775 
ins and The amount delinquent increased from slightly less than 9 percent of the 
ns that unpaid balance at the close of 1957 to slightly more than 9 percent in 1958. A 
banks, reserve of $1,344,343 has been established for potential losses on the outstanding 
pe Col: loans of $8,369,775, or slightly more than 16 percent of the unpaid balance. 
1e trust Nearly 84 percent of this reserve was established because of potential losses on 
ith pro- loans made in the Juneau area. 


the Bureau are being liquidated. First, a program of livestock loans repay- 
able in kind, which originated in drought relief purchases of livestock in 1934. 
Although this program was beneficial in starting many Indians in the livestock 


Conse 


to give | Programs in process of liquidation—Two old credit programs conducted by 
hed In- 
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business, its continuance would not train Indians in customary business prac- 
tices and procedures. Pursuant to the act of May 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 190), the 
program gradually is being converted to a cash basis. Settlements received 
for livestock loans are being deposited in the revolving loan fund. Cash loans 
are then made to Indians to enable them to establish themselves in the livestock 
business. At the close of fiscal year 1958, a total of $2,681,103 had been received 
in settlement of livestock loans. The number of head cutstanding decreased 
from 4,612 head in 1957 to 1,308 in 1958. In addition, there is a balance of 
$15,057 unpaid on a promissory note. 

Second, a program of so-called reimbursable loans, appropriations totaling 
$7,732,200, was made by the Congress from 1911 to 1943, inclusive, to encour- 
age industry and self-support among Indians. A total of $5,327,551 of tribal 
funds also was authorized for tribal industrial assistance purposes from 1920 
through 1950. The unpaid balance due on these loans was reduced from 
$293,298 at the close of fiscal vear 1957 to $206,719 as of June 30, 1958. 

Summary.—The following shows total financing by areas by volume at the 
close of 1958: 








Estimated 
financing Pribal Revolving Livestock Reim- 
Area throug! funds fund-loans loans bursable Total 
nary receivable | loans 
hannels 
Muskogee $21, 212, 341 $434, 148 $238, 832 $13, 255 , 576 
Gallup_-- 11, 115, 839 1, 591, 500 712, 710 $167, 276 7, 325 
Phoenix : €, 564,800 | 4, 982, 947 $42, 875 15, 235 12, 205 062 
Juneau 2,664,709 | 3, 261, 020 4,900,968 | _- i 26, 688 
Aberdeen ¢ 4,000, 658 4,173, 105 1,152,702 | 23,650 10, 107 | , 222 
Billings 4,329,600 | 4,039, 898 247,780 | 27,047 7,705 | 8, 652, 030 
Portland _.- 3, 269,850 | 3, 036,719 | 394, 650 | 7, 040 566 }, 698, 825 
Anadarko___-- at | 5,896,200} = 158, 705 74, 801 | 660 240 | 6, 139, 606 
Minneapolis. Pe ne 1, 744, 500 | 132, 919 124, 240 ; 2,100 | 2, 003, 750 
ii 210,295 | 172, 707 80, 217 | 110 6, 520 | 469, 849 
Se es St Slt ms ia aaa ee ae 
RIE Cane a ed 2 | 60, 998, 783 21, 893,659 | 8,369,775 | 86,997 | 206, 719 | 91, 555, 933 


Continued expansion of the program to assist Indians obtain financing from 
the same sources serving other citizens is planned for 1960 throughout the 
Bureau, as well as an enlarged program of financial assistance to the natives of 
Alaska. The enlarged program for Alaska contemplates the development and 
financing of additional enterprises, which it is hoped will provide year-round 
employment. Potential developments include logging, sawmills, oyster culture, 
shrimp, crab, mild cure, fish byproducts, cold storage operations, boatshops, 
arts and crafts, furniture making, mining, bargelines, ete. 

(c) Economic development 

In the past vear technical guidance has been rendered by the Bureau to the 
greater part of the 177 tribal organizations operating under the Indian Reorgan- 
ization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), and companion legislation, as well as 
to some 87 tribes and communities operating according to customary law oF 
adopted form. In addition, it has carried the responsibility of implementing the 
terminal bills enacted by the 83d, 84th, and S5th Congresses, as well as the 
rehabilitation programs for Indians stemming from legislation pertaining to the 
development of the Missouri River Basin. 

To facilitate and provide closer working relationships with Indian groups and 
tribes, major responsibilities of the Bureau pertaining to tribal business and 
governmental functions have been delegated to field offices. With the many spe 
cial laws, court decisions, departmental and Bureau regulations and organic 
authorities, the administration of tribal affairs are complicated. Increased 
emphasis will be given to training and guidance programs for tribal officials as 
well as field officials of the Bureau relating to the Indian groups’ business opera- 
tions, public service functions, and other municipal type operations. 

There is now before the Claims Commission and the court of appeals about 
852 Indian claims under some 370 docket numbers. Every area is affected or 
will be affected when these claims are reduced to judgment and the Congress 
provides for the distribution of settlements to descendants of the members of the 
tribes sustaining the loss. With a greater number of legal precedents set, with 
the resolutions of legal issues, it is conceivable that claim settlement will be at 
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a very greatly accelerated rate. The training of a staff at the area oriented in 
tribal affairs and acquainted with local tribal records and conditions is necessary 
in the administration of the entire program. 

In order to facilitate the evaluation of the social and economic status of the 
Indian people by geographical areas and the functions performed by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, a census procedure was developed and installed in the Aber- 
deen and Gallup areas, as well as at the Nevada, Warm Springs, Yakima, and 
Wind River Agencies. This procedure has developed current factual data based 
on definitive terms. The information is of vital concern to many of the Bu- 
reau’s functions, i.e., construction, vocational training, relocation, education, 
credit, welfare, budget, etc. The workload analysis or census procedures will be 
installed in other areas and agencies in fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 


4. Soil and moisture conservation 


Activity: Soil and moisture conservation: 


Amount available, 1958__-_--- a saiiicohaictdsch cs anlcaeicierge tesdacireaendeasorae ake $4, 633, 361 
Pu SUNOS NSRRE WEIR OME IU ec ce ecsaic cs nmcicen sess eng encanta geen oan msivensen 4, 954, 000 
Estimate, 1960 _____- cea cada ta igs oo kag ce sda wae ag ea dios Sean 4, 954, 000 
Pneredee. (-1-) OP eCreeee 0")... eaten andeweemn=cesnee 0 


Soil and moisture conservation 

The estimate of $4,954,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The soil and moisture conservation program plans and initiates 
construction tillage, cultural and tillage measures designed for each soil condition 
and type to: (1) correct ravages of erosion and depletion, (2) protect still pro- 
ductive land against erosion and depletion, and (3) improve productivity of all 
Indian lands. 

Growing interest and action toward the Indian assuming full responsibility for 
management of his own affairs emphasizes the need for training him to cope 
with current and future land problems, and to attain maximum utilization of his 
resources by the application of soil and moisture conservation techniques to the 
land. This has been recognized by the tribes in their planning of future use of 
tribal funds. Tribal contributions in 1958 amounted to $1,409,719 with planned 
contributions of $1,875,111 in 1959. Evidence of future need for soil and moisture 
conservation is recognized by the increasing number of individuals actively par- 
ticipating in the program. A total of 52,296 persons attended land use educational 
meetings in 1951, 66,253 in 1955, 86,020 in 1958, with field estimates indicating 
96,021 in 1960. Action on the part of individuals is demonstrated by the 10,258 
soil and moisture land use plans adopted by operators on Indian lands in 1958 
as compared to field estimates of 10,706 in 1960. For the fiscal year 1958 the 
financial soundness of the soil and moisture conservation program is evidenced 
by the fact that at 15 agencies, on farmlands, each dollar spent by the Govern- 
ment resulted in an increase of $22.95 in the value of production, while each dollar 
spent by the Government and cooperators, representing the total cost of conserva- 
tion practices, returned $3.11 in increased production. 

With the funds appropriated for 1959 and those requested for 1960, the work 
can be continued and the beneficial results obtained. Approximately 3.5 per- 
cent of the total job can be accomplished in 1959 and an additional 3.5 percent 
in 1960. The funds provide for the continued application of the program to 
Indian lands. 

The estimate of $4,954,000 will provide funds for the following major items: 


(1) Land use investigations and planning __----___-____-_________ $1, 286, 000 
Wasp) AMANDA ACR COYN GO SUMAN SRR NN  e 3, 242, 000 
(a) Soil stabilization and improvement____--_ $1, 526, 000 
AO)” WTR: WAT ORION ics rs ales 1, 716, 000 
(3) Operation and maintenance........<...~.-..-<cucacssunodseun 426, 000 
SON Ea saa a a a a 4, 954, 000 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


same soil and moisture conservation program for Indian lands in fiscal year 
Yod iS approximately the same as it was for fiscal year 1958. In some cases 
the construction phase of the program is being curtailed in favor of agronomic 
practices. In the application of agronomic practices, generally speaking, the 
Bureau furnishes only technical assistance. In this way much more can be 
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accomplished for each dollar of appropriated money that is expended because 
the land operator furnishes materials and supplies as well as labor. 

Soil and moisture accomplishments continue to be good on allotted lands, 
where technical help only is furnished by the Bureau and the operator or farmer 
furnishes all labor and materials for the construction phase of the program. One 
of the 36 practices which has been outstanding during the fiscal year 1958 
is that of brush control. This work was carried out on 160,522 acres of Indian | 
lands. On many of the western Indian reservations over 90 percent of the | 
lands are covered to some degree with desert-type shrub vegetation. After | 
the brush has been eradicated by various methods, and the land has been 
seeded, the grazing capacity of the range is increased as much as tenfold, 
erosion has been checked, and siltation materially reduced. 

One of the major accomplishments for the current year is that of the ¢o- 
ordinated soil and range inventories which will consist of approximately 2 
million acres. 

Future plans anticipate the continuation of the present program. Generally 
speaking, the construction phase of the program will be diminishing while 
the operation and maintenance of the program will continue. The construction 
phase of the program is as much as 50 percent completed in some areas and 
only 10 percent completed in other areas. In areas where ‘the construction 
phase of the program has been completed emphasis will be placed on agronomic 
practices which will increase crop output and improve soil conditions, thus 
eliminating erosion. 


TaBLE I.—Source of funds and degree of participation in the soil and moisture 
conservation program, Bureau of Indian Affairs 















































Funds available for soil and moisture conservation work 
pe a Atay ae 
Fiscal year Soi) and moisture Cooperator | Accumula- 
conservation | tive total 
Ee a Total | 
|E cpenditures| Percent |Expenditures) Percent 
sa Seer 
} 
Ee ade es kasha ihe See $848, 238 47 $928, 150 | 53 $1, 776, 388 $1, 776, 388 
SEN i cdetarinkio hs cuclaaie 2 722, 304 43 930, 090 57 1, 652, 394 3, 428, 782 
I giles scat dt 437, 839 45 530, 135 | 55 | 967, 974 4, 396, 756 
a ae ad 477, 891 37 817, 893 63 | 1, 295, 784 5, 692, 540 
ee oe ee ae 416, 701 30 | 992, 248 70 | 1, 408, 949 7, 101, 489 
SBT ce eae 521, 437 31 | 1, 167, 049 | 69 | 1, 688, 486 8, 789, 975 
RI ek sce, 572, 217 | 25 1, 765, 036 | 75 | 2, 337, 253 11, 127, 28 
es 836, 195 | 29 | 2, 015, 688 | 71 | 2, 851, 883 13, 979, 111 
Se eee 1, 236, 363 | 25 | 3, 664, 852 | 75 | 4, 901, 225 | 18, 880, 336 
a Zeand 1, 256, 973 | 12{ 9, 581, 100 | 88 | 10,838,073 | 29, 718, 400 
ak a ac aa 1, 561, 470 14 9, 602, 782 | 86 11, 164, 252 | 40, 882, 661 
Hee eeE tae oa 1, 501, 248 13 10, 305, 583 | 87 | 11, 806, 831 52, 689, 492 
EE ox eee ae nae . 2, 375, 708 17 11, 797, 469 | 83 | 14, 173, 177 66, 862, 669 
MR Sek Ween asics ace 2, 665, 490 16 13, 659, 283 | 84 16, 324, 773 83, 187, 442 
1955 aoe 3 2, 661, 672 16 13, 495, 786 | 34 16, 157, 458 99, 344, 900 
. ee 3, 755, 385 20 | 14, 762, 308 | 80 18, 517, 693 117, 862, 598 
SO nee ene 4, 162, 010 20 | 16,508, 701 | 80 | 20,670,711 138, 533, 304 
1958 Se ee 4, 434, 308 | 18 20, 246, 211 | 82 | 24, 680, 519 163, 213, 83 
1959 (estimate) ...-.--.--- 4, 954, 000 | 15 | 27, 148, 197 | 85 | 32,102,197 | 195, 316, 020 
Total 1941-59_._....| 35,397, 449 | 18 | 159, 918, 571 82 | 195,316,020 |..._.--- 
1960 (estimate) .......-..- 4, 954, 000 15 27, 148, 197 85 | 32, 102, 197 scue- dae 
5. Maintenance of roads 
Activity: Maintenance of roads: 
PINON ULIAVAONe, Deetnndot ecko scn kn. co ele seek cance sd See 
IIE AYER COE OO i te 
ee ala alice lca $3, 000, 000 
increape’ (-+-) or decrease (—) 25... <s0c seen +3, 000, 000 


Maintenance of roads 


The estimate of $3 million is an increase of $3 million under this appropri 
ation. 

Need for increase.—Funds for financing this activity were provided under 
the “Road construction and maintenance” appropriation (liquidation of c0D 
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tract authorization) for the fiscal years 1958 and 1959 pursuant to the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956. The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 provided 
contract authority for the construction and improvement of Indian reservation 
roads for fiscal year 1960 and 1961 but did not provide for their maintenance. 
Therefore, the estimate of $3 million for road maintenance work is requested 
as a new activity under the “Resources management” appropriation. This 
amount is $400,000 more than the amount available for fiscal year 1959 for 
road maintenance work. 

There has been a great increase in the volume of traffic using reservation 
roads. This is due to the increased Indian educational program, increased 
industrial and resource developments on the reservations, and the general 
increase in the number of vehicles and motor travel. This increased volume 
of traffic has placed a greater demand for more and better routine maintenance 
and restoration of surfaces and structures. 

The requested increase will serve to protect the investment of the Govern- 
ment in Indian Bureau roads, and to maintain safe, dependable, and economic 
road transportation facilities for the Indian people. 

Plan of work.—An area budget classification breakdown of the plan of work 
for 1960 follows: 



































| Miles | Amount | Miles | Amount | Amount | Amount | Amount 

| Total heavy regular | light (occasional) heavy special | airstrip 

Area funds | traffic mainte- | traffic | mainte- | mainte- | mainte- | mainte- 

nance | | nance nance nance nance 
sicactetiannoees elaine si ——|— Lm aioe ate nahi 

Aberdeen_...-.---.-- | $460,000 | 1,440 | $388, 000 | 440 | $22,000 | $25,000 
SeeROIRG.. «a vedcwsce 100, 000 190 | 57, 000 530 23,000 | 15,000 
eee 300, 000 470 144,000 | 1,330 91, 000 30, 000 
GAO... caieudves 630, 000 1, 690 | 415, 000 2, 130 117, 000 38, 000 
Minneapolis.....-..- 200, 000 470 | 123, 000 400 23, 000 34, 000 
Muskogee. .-.------- 100, 000 200 60, 000 330 15, 000 20, 000 
PURER aon rd ena 550,000 | 1,600 | 386,000 | 2,200 110,000 20, 000 
| 460, 000 970 274, 000 2, 450 133, 000 20, 000 
Sacramento. ....-.-- 120, 000 180 | 46, 000 200 8, 000 20, 000 
Washington. -......- 80, 000 60 | 51, 000 80 14, 000 10, 000 
TOW. Lisi ck das 3, 000,000 | 7, 270 | 1, 944,000 | 10,090 | 556,000 | 232,000 





(a) Regular maintenance: 7,270 miles of heavy traffic roads, $1,944,000, this 
sum provides for surface repair, blading, snow removal, ditch cleaning, re- 
moving rock, trees, weeds, and maintaining bridges and culverts. 

(b) Occasional maintenance: 10,090 miles of light traffic roads, $556,000, this 
sum provides for work required to keep secondary roads and trails open to 
travel, such as blading, removing slides, filling washouts, removing trees, and 
occasional shaping. 

(c) Heavy maintenance (major restoration) : $232,000, this sum provides 
for reshaping roadbed, resurfacing, seal coats, and major repairs to bridges 
and culverts. 

(d) Special maintenance : $250,000, this sum provides for the repair of major 
damage caused by storms, fires, floods, ete. 

(e) Flight strip maintenance: $18,000, this sum provides for surface blading 
of flight strips which have been constructed in areas not adequately served by 
roads. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


There are 17,360 miles of Indian Bureau roads in 23 States that are main- 
tained by the Bureau because the State or local government does not provide 
the service on Indian roads. Road maintenance is needed to assure continued 
school bus transportation that will uphold school attendance and to allow 
general transportation that is essential to the social and economic development 
of the Indian people. 


6. Development of Indian arts and crafts 
Activity : Development of Indian arts and crafts: 


AOE 0 WII BON ioe ie iain Inia eae we $114, 243 
AENOGKS (GREE DIO) 1OUUe Wo ake eaticuninnen Kok oneednw cence 119, 000 
Rt a eet 119, 000 
Increase (+-) or decrease (—)....................-..---.--.--- 0 
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Development of Indian arts and crafts 

The estimate of $119,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The act of August 27, 1935, which created the Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board, prescribed its duties, and authorized the development of Indian 
arts and crafts, with the attendant expansion of markets for Indian products, 

The Board consists of five members who serve without compensation. The act 
authorizes payment of their travel and other expenses incurred as properly 
incidental to the performance of their official duties as members of the Board. 
There are 13 employees, 11 of whom are in the field working directly with the 
Indian craftsmen. 

It is the duty of the Board to stimulate, encourage and promote the develop- 
ment and expansion of Indian arts and crafts so as to increase the revenue 
received from this source, to the end that arts and crafts may become a larger 





factor in the self-support of Indian tribes. The two main points stressed in the | 


Board’s program are emphasis on high standards of workmanship and design 
and the necessity for sound business practices. 

The areas in which the Board is now actively operating are: Alaska, the 
northern plains, the southern plains, the Southwest, the Southeast, and the Sioux 
area. In addition, periodic assistance is given to the Indian craft groups at 
Pipestone, Minn.; Tama, Iowa; and one or two groups in the Northwest. Re- 
ports from these groups indicate that a reasonable degree of progress is being 
minade in developing sound business organizations. This is a slow process in 
view of the fact that very few of the people involved have had previous busi- 
ness training or experience. Assistance is still needed in each of the areas, 
not only to insure the guins already made, but to strengthen and expand the 
program. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The Indian arts and crafts program is becoming more stabilized. Produe 
tion and sales have been steady, with the net result of a better living for the 
Indian people. 

Emphasis has been given to strengthening the Seminole program in Florida 
and the program among the Eskimos on the Kobuk River in Alaska. For the 
first time, a trained Seminole girl became manager of their craft guild. Pro- 
duction and sales have increased, giving added revenue to many families. Last 
winter when Florida suffered because of severe storms, it was the income from 
eraft sales which aided in keeping many of the Seminole people fed and clothed. 
In Alaska, the great gain has been in the development of village workshops. 
This program was brought about through the cooperative efforts of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, the Alaska Rural Development Board, and the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board. A shop building at Shungnak has been completed and 
equipped; and jade products are now being produced. By spring two more 
shops, one at Noorvik and one at Kivalina, will be ready for operation. 

The arts and crafts potential, not only among the Eskimos and Seminoles, 
but among many other Indian groups, has hardly been touched. Continued 
guidance and help is needed in choosing articles to make which will be sale 
able, in maintaining high standards, and in keeping production at a steady flow 
in order to meet consumer needs, as well as instructions in modern business 
practices. Increasing the production of high quality crafts and expanding the 
market will augment the income of these people and be of great help in stabiliz 
ing their economy. 


Management of Indian trust properly 





Amount | Amount | Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, | available, 1960 or 

1958 1959 decrease (-) 

(2) Land management $2,401,481 | $2, 6C3, 197 $2, 603, 197 9 

(6) General trustee services 695,315 | 658, 114 | 858,114 +$200, 00 

(c) Arizona-California water rights litigation 66, 897 | 0 
(d) Contribution to the retirement fund for 

Federal employees paid from tribal funds_} 70, 870 0 

| - 

3,234,563 | 3, 261, 311 3, 461, 311 | +200, 000 
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(a) Land management 

The estimate of $2,603,197 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The Bureau will continue its present land-management activi- 
ties in accomplishing realty transactions involving sales, exchanges, leasing 
and other related items in connection with the more than 55 million acres of 
land over which the Bureau has trust supervision. This program will be 
conducted recognizing the following factors: 

(1) That management responsibility for Indian trust property is the result 
of legislation by the Congress and the right of the property owner to appeal 
to that body for the protection offered through Federal management. 

(2) That management of Indian trust property at a level which will provide 
obvious advantages to the property owner is also a distinct and recognizable 
economic advantage to the trustee—in this instance the Federal Government. 

(83) That resources of Indian reservations are no longer looked upon as 
inactive islands in a steadily growing national economy, and many of these 
areas offer excellent economic and resultant cultural growth to the Nation and 
to the Indian people, if and when they can be developed. 

The importance of Indian landholdings and the need for their prudent man- 
agement from the viewpoint of the individual Indian, Indian tribes, private and 
national interests, as indicated in part, by the items listed below, will also be 
considered in carrying out the realty program. 

(1) Increased oil activity in Oklahoma where new oilfields are being de- 
veloped, together with the discovery of oil, gas, and uranium in the “four 
corners areas” in the States of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Colorado, has 
resulted in increasing the demand for use of Indian lands throughout these 
States. 

(2) Interest in undeveloped mineral resources in the public domain lands in 
Montana and Wyoming is indicated by the various promotional groups who are 
now seeking new sources of iron ore to replace eastern sources, which interest 
it is anticipated will extend to Indian lands. 

(3) Oil companies are spending considerable sums conducting geological 
and geophysical operations throughout the West. If these operations disclose 
the location of additional subsurface resources in the vicinity of Indian lands, 
the demand for exploration permits and leases on Indian lands will increase. 

(4) As the oil, gas, and other mineral development increases on Indian 
lands, pipelines to transport such oil and gas are being constructed with a 
resultant increase in applications for rights-of-way, and attendant realty 
activities. 

(5) Improvement of highway systems under the Federal-aid highway program 
is creating, and will continue to create, demands for leases and rights-of-way 
easements for tourist attractions and business enterprises pertinent to the 
tourist trade, with commensurate increase in land appraisal work. 

(6) General activity in sand and gravel resources for use in connection with 
State road construction and maintenance work. 

(7) The long-term Leasing Act of August 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 539), has created 
a demand for the development of many Indian lands suitable for industrial, 
recreational lakeshore cottage, and business sites, where the cost of development 
could not have been amortized under the permissive tenure allowable prior to 
enactment of this legislation. 

(8) The effects of the act of August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 666), concerning the 
Five Civilized Tribes, which authorizes the Secretary to remove restrictions 
with or without consent of the owners, and also provides that the owners may 
request such removals without consent of the Secretary, has generated an increase 
in the processing of alienation of lands owned by members of these tribes. 

(9) Many Indians are now obtaining eligibility for old-age assistance, with a 
resultant increase in requests for assistance in Department of Public Welfare 
cases, and the need for appraisals of property holdings. 

(10) The increase of population in the Southwest has resulted in increased 
demand for use of Indian real estate for industry, agriculture, business, and 
recreation. 


(b) General trustee services 

The estimate of $858,114 is an increase of $200,000. 

Need for increase—The Bureau of Indian Affairs is responsible for the 
handling of funds belonging to individual Indians. To do this, it maintains 
individnal Indian monev accounts from which disbursements are made to In- 
dians upon their application for these funds which belong to them. The present 
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organization represents the minimum staff required to carry out the function 
of accounting and disbursing of individuals’ funds. The increase of $200,000 
will permit the Bureau to retain 32 personnel of the existing staff now respon- 
sible for handling these accounts. These positions have been paid heretofore 
from revenues accruing from operations at individual agencies under the act 
of May 17, 1926 (44 Stat. 560), which provides that revenues from the sale 
of produce, dairy products, livestock, etc., and interest on special deposits are 
available for use at the agency for the benefit of the Indians. Revenues avail- 
able at one agency cannot under law be transferred to another agency to carry 
out operations. These revenues have decreased as the Bureau has eliminated 
such activities as dairy and farming operations in accordance with the require 
ments of Bureau of the Budget Circular No. 57-7 dated February 5, 1957, 
Revenues at some agencies have been completely eliminated and others ma- 
terially reduced so that it is no longer possible to finance the individual Indian 
money accounting and disbursing work from these sources. Such a decline 
in revenues comes at a critical period when the workload and responsibilities 
have increased beyond the highest level heretofore experienced. Additional 
workload is being created by the accelerated leasing of trust lands for minerals 
and oil and gas which increases the collecting, accounting, and disbursement and 
management activities for individuals’ funds. 

Equipment available for use in the IIM sections is also in a deplorable con- 
dition. Some of the bookkeeping machines are more than 20 years old and 
are inadequate for the type and complexity of work involved. They break down 
constantly, do not print correct totals, and cause delays before checks can 
be written and at the end of the reporting periods. This estimate includes 
funds for replacement of those machines which are obsolete or which have 
reached the point where they can no longer be used. 

A tabulation follows which shows the present staff and the number of positions 
now financed from revenue accounts for which financing is required: 








Number | Number | Number | Number 
Area and agency of posi- | paid from Area and agency | of posi- | paid from 
tions on revenue tions on revenue 
roll accounts | roll | accounts 
Aberdeen area: || Juneau area: 
Cheyenne River-_-..-.----| SB liasncbe ue Bethel...... Bhasin 
Pierre Agency -------- tool 2 1 |} Nome. axe : 2 
Fort Berthold - --- 2 l Anchorage... secre wae 
Pine Ridge_.----- 4 2 mn ae 
Rosebud... ------ Motel... ---aene-n---] Jo nnnnadons 
ss. 9 ———— ————— 
BISSOUOD.. - <--—-=-~-- 2 1 || Muskogee area: 
Standing Rock ‘acdiviaitha 1 2 : | 
Turtle Mountain-.-_-.-_- 3 are Area office tows = aon a anna =| ah jennen202 
Winnetee0.. Bg 9 2 Five Civilized Tribes_... | 92) |-aadeben 
Aten GGi06:.......54..- 4 RGIS ea saccadic Se tence 
Pr a SS ee So 29 8 Phoenix area: | 
Colorado River......-..--| 
Anadarko area Fort Apache....._-- | 
Potawatomi field office ST ie ae nied Nevada... bonaad | 
Cheyenne Arapaho 1 Papago- ile eRe 
Kiowa field office -- 7 Pima | 
Pawnee field office 3 wae San Carlos... .- 
Shawnee field oifice 2 Z Uintah and Ouray---.- 
ieaD eA os f a a io) Ge ee ee 
cits s ‘ Portland area: | 
Billings area: Area Office............... 
Area office senile 2 = a 
Crow Agency ; 2 2 lamatn Pa eae ee “4 
7 ie : 7 RN ae 
Flathead Agency--_.-...-- 2 | 1 E fall } 
Fort Belknap 2 a me areas see 
Fort Peck c 4 : Northern Idaho--...---.-- | 
: ; 73 RRO nce gi totes 
Northern Cheyenne 2 Warm Springs 
Wind River = ; Western Washington 
Potal 7 17 ; Yakima. - ‘ 
Lo Sanat cma 
Gallup area: 
Area office. : 5 1 Sacramento area: | 
United Pueblos Agency - 1 1 Area olfice__...... re 4 |..-------- 
Navajo Agency 3 Pein BONNGS. occ. cnas] 1 l 
Consolidated Ute ; 2 2 Bishop California... ..--- 1 | 1 
Jicarilla..-. , l j ~ . ete 
— aia 6 2 
Total.. 12 5 — 
: Grand total....--- 137 32 
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Plan of work.—The Bureau is charged by various laws and regulations with 
the trust responsibiliity of accounting for and disbursing individual Indian 
moneys which come into the custody of Bureau officials as a result of adminis- 
tering trust or restricted properties of individual Indians, throught per capita 


payments, judgments, awards, and claims. Indian Service special disbursing 
agents are designated to carry out these responsibilities. The necessity for this 
special service of maintenance of banking facilities for Indians, as well as being 
required by law, has long been recognized because of the lack of commercial 
banking facilities to serve the Indian people in remote and isolated areas. 

In addition to the furnishing of banking services, trustee management is 
required for minors and those Indians who are unable to manage their affairs 
because of the lack of training in businsse affairs and the difficulties of com- 
munication due to inability to speak English. Such management includes the 
disbursement of funds under a planned program for the care of minors, with 
portions set aside for investment purposes for future use. 

This subactivity also finances positions of field representatives who serve as 
contact representatives with the Indians at the reservation level and who per- 
form work connected with the activities concerned with administration of trust 
properties. 

The realty, forestry, irrigation, credit, welfare, and other activities of the 
Bureau and the Geological Survey and Bureau of Land Management are 
directly affected by the management and operation of Indian money banks. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 
(a) Land management 


The following tables and chart show an analysis of the recent accomplishments 
of the realty program: 


Land transactions, fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 (cases closed and cases pending) ! 


Closed Cases 
on hand | during | on hand 
June 30, | fiscal June 30, 
year 1957 1957 | year 1958; 1958 


| Closed | Cases Mosed | Cases 
| during | on hand | during 
fiscal | June 30, | fiscal 
year 1956 1956 
| 


| 
Patents in fee, certificates of competency | 


ind removal of restrictions_- 1, 651 1, 366 1, 909 1, 027 | 1. 593 | 616 
Sales, exchanges, partitions and purchases-| 6, 964 | 6, 660 | 8, 472 7,016 | 9, 697 | 8, 032 
Surface leases ___ 14, 826 1, 865 12, 595 | 3,115 | 15,705 | 921 
Rights-of-way _ __- sone | 1, 448 | 2, 239 | 1, 646 2, 643 | 2, 835 | 3, 070 
Oil and gas leases- | 3, 834 | 252 | 3, 224 1, 449 | 4, 028 | 467 
Other mineral leases. _.- 781 | 152 | 565 95 | 892 | 136 
Probate inventories... | 4, 187 1,007 | 2, 572 | 1, 068 | 2, 697 876 
Probate postings. __- : 10, 921 5, 570 11, 950 5, 77% 18, 77 6, 312 
Other__. 2, 522 | 298 | 7, 317 634 11,171 | 100 

Total___ 47, 134 19,409 | 50,244 22, 820 67,392 | 20, 530 


| | | 1 


' The above table shows all realty transactions closed through the activities of both realty and nonrealty 
employees, 


Number of leases in force and effect as of June 30, 1958 






Type | Number of | Acres income (an- 
leases nual rental) 
Surface leases: | } 
Farm gb yee 3 9, 953 917, 762 $3, 658, 115 
za pasture. ___ _ pit 19, 040 2, 345, 705 | 4, 394, 275 
usiness > 1, 389 24, 924 | 2 
Other , 1, 358 584, 872 
Total , ae : j : 31, 740 3, 873, 263 8, 430, 263 
Subsurface } a 
Oil and gas. __ ; ; 19,204 | 5,296,374 | 155,210, 467 
Minerals other than oil and gas__- 1, 048 40, 250 | 4, 407, 888 
Total 20, 252 5, 336, 624 59, 618, 355 


' Includes rentals, royalties, and bonuses during fiscal year 1958, 


36292—59—_—_ 49 
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(b) General trustee services 
A breakdown of the approximate number of active IIM accounts and amount 
on deposit in the ISSDA account as of June 30, 1958, is shown below: 


Number of ISSDA ae. 

rea ictive LIM count as of 

iccount June 30, 1958 

At leen and Minneapolis 39. 675 $5, 107, 48) 
R 24, 3XI 1, 183, 74 
G ip 2, 499 26, 356, 522 
hanna 797 453, 83 
M uskow nd Anadart 13. 563 16, 068, 759 
Phoenix and Sacer ito 1, O16 8, 194, 23 
Po 1 17, 070 6, 646, 3% 
102, 000 67, O10, 952 


The number of active IIM accounts shown above gives only a partial indica- 
tion of the workload involved. Where permits for grazing have been granted 
on community-owned lands, one payment may be distributed to several hundred 
individual accounts and postings must be made to each account. This is true 
also of tracts in heirship status, estimated at 60,000. It is not uncommon for 
20 or 30 heirs to own interests in a single tract or for one Indian to have interest 
in a score or more tracts. There are cases where more than 100 heirs possess 
varying fractional interests in a single tract, and in numerous cases it is neces: 
sary in establishing these interests for the Bureau to use a common denominator | 
in the millions. When such distribution is made, it is necessary to post this 
data on each individual money account. Additional workload is being created 
constantly by the accelerated leasing of trust lands for minerals and oil and 
gas which in turn is increasing the collecting, accounting, disbursement, and 
management activities by the number of allottees and fractionated interests | 
having ownership of lands brought under lease and royalty production increase, 
Because of more adequate social services being furnished the Indians, more 
and more minors’ funds are coming under the direct jurisdiction of agency 
superintendents, requiring the establishment of individual Indian money accounts | 


b 


8. Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities 


Activity : Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities: 
Amount available, 195S8____-__~- Bre a gat ean sissies eco cerciency SPDs, A 
Amount available, 1959 hd eo ie 
Estimate 1960______- fa pS edcaipa Pees eae ee ees Swe 4, 781, 000 
0 


Increase (+) or decrease (—)_------_-~_ i a a a a 


Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities 

The estimate of $4,781,000 is the same as for 1959. j 

Plan of work.—The repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities is a con | 
tinuing program. Funds requested are used to provide routine maintenance and | 
minor repairs to Bureau physical plant facilities located throughout the conti- 
nental United States and Alaska. These facilities include 8,200 individual build | 
ings having a total floor area of 21,550,000 square feet and approximately 8,500 
separate utility systems. These include (1) water systems comprising 500 water 
storage tanks having a capacity of 10 million gallons, 450 wells with pneumatic 
systems, chlorinutors, filters. clarifiers, water softeners, sump and settling tanks, | 
sprinkler irrigation systems, fire hydrants and mains and more than 3,750,000 | 
lineal feet of water distribution systems; (2) sewage systems comprising 450) | 
septic and imhoff tanks having a capacity of 314 million gallons, 400 individual : 
sewage ponds and disposal fields with a capacity of 400 million gallons, storm | 
sewers, filter beds, lift stations, sumps and pumps, cesspools and 1,500,000 lineal | 
feet of sewer systems, 85,000 plumbing fixtures, including water closets, urinals 
showers, tubs, lavatories, sinks, fountains, ete.; and (8) miscellaneous svstems 
comprised of 1200 L.P. gas systems, with a capacity of 700,000 gallons and 500,000 









amount 






SDA ae- 
unt as of 
1¢ 30, 1958 


$5, 107, 481 
4, 183, 
26, 356, 5 
453, 839 | 
16, 068, 752 
S, 194, 238 
6, 646, 3& 





67, O10, 952 
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lineal feet of distribution lines, approximately 1,300 oil storage tanks with a 
capacity of 3 million gallons and 60,000 lineal feet of distribution lines, 250 coal 
storage bunkers with a capacity of over 150,000 tons, 400 electric generators 
(diesel, gas, steam) with a capacity of 17,000 kw., 350 electric distribution sys- 
tems approximating 850 miles in length, 50 telephone systems having 1,500 
switchboards and 5,000 miles of telephone lines, T00 heating plants (oil fired, gas 
fired, high pressure) having a capacity of 85,000 horsepower, 700 radio receiving 
and transmitting stations having an output of more than 130,000 watts, 200 
walk-in refrigeration units of 150,000 cubic feet capacity, 200 air conditioners 
totaling 1,000 ton capacity, more than 400 individual locations having in excess 
of 40,000 acres of ground, 10,000 acres of lawns, 2 million lineal feet of sidewalks, 
curbs and gutters, 3 million lineal feet of fencing, and other miscellaneous items 
such as garbage dutups, land fills, air compressors, gasoline storage tanks, rail- 
road sidings, docks, windmills, fire lookout towers, ete. 

In most locations no commercial facilities are available and the Bureau must 
provide complete services for each of the installations including all utilities re- 
quired to operate schools, dormitories, kitchen and dining halls, office buildings, 
quarters, shops, garages, educational and recreational facilities, ete., which are 
required in the execution of the Bureau's various programs. Utilities main- 
tained at most locations are equivalent to those of an average community and in 
many locations are much more extensive due to central plants which provide 
electrical power, hot water, steam, etc. In addition to normal operating re- 
quirements these systems must be maintained on an uninterrupted 24-hour basis 
to insure the health and safety of Bureau personnel and Indian school children. 
Occupancy of most Bureau facilities on a 24-hour basis places increased loads on 
plants which accelerates deterioration and requires more than normal time and 
expenditures to keep the buildings and utilities in operating condition. Board- 
ing schools where young children are housed 24 hours a day are subjected to 
more than normal wear and the incidence of breakage and damage to glass, 
paint, fixtures, etc., is many times that usually encountered in normal building 
occupancy. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


During the past year inroads have been made in eliminating many of the un- 
safe and unsanitary conditions which are prevalent in the old dilapidated struc- 
tures being used by the Bureau. 

An analysis has been made of the buildings and utilities maintained and a 
unit allowance per square foot of space determined as follows: 


Increase (+) 
1958 1959 1960 or de- 
| crease (—) 


Estimate aac aaa | $3, 705, 500 $4,781,000 | $4, 781,000 |...-. 
Estimated cost of maintaining utility systems $1,087,500 | $1,663,000 | — $1, 663, 000 
Estimated cost of maintaining buildings _-- $2, 618, 000 $3, 118, 000 $3, 118,000 |..---..-- 
Square feet of buildings maintained _- 19, 658, 000 | 20, 750, 000 21, 550, 000 +800, 000 
Average cost per square foot for maintaining | 

buildings_....-_.._- eins pe ae $0. 133 | $0.15 | $0. 144 —$0. 006 


9. Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irrigation systems 





Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, 1960 | or 

1958 1959 decrease (—) 

_— = a —| = 

(a2) Annual assessment payments. _- ‘ re | $103, 637 $102, 475 $108, 075 | +$5, 600 

(6) Annual water payments 20, OOK 20, 000 20, 000 0 

(c) Operation and maintenance of irrigation 

Systems nice heen oud 753, 299 776, 525 | 770, 925 | —5, 600 

MPM Siena cecce eG ubae te cah oaeeda } 976, 936 899, 000 899, 000 0 
ees | 
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The following is a tabulation of projects by subactivity: 





| Increase (+) 








1958 1959 1960 or de- 
| crease (—) 
Annual assessment payment 
Fallon (Newlands) $18, 734 $19, 795 8 6 to 
Middle Rio Grande conservation 32, 000 32, 000 32,000 |_. “aie 
Wapato Reservoir operation and mainte- : 
hance. 30, 708 29, 800 | 31, 400 +$1, 60 
Yuma 22, 195 20, 880 | 24, 889 | +4 009 
Total 103, 637 102, 475 108, 075 5, 60) 
Annual water payment: Wapato water pur- j +5, 6M 
chase 20, 000 20, 000 i 
Operation and maintenance of irrigation sys- 
tems: 
Arizona: 
Camp Verde men 2, 500 +2, 50) 
Cocopah 1, 755 | 1, 650 1, 650 ocleaal 
Colorado River 38, 818 39, 739 33, 739 —6, 00 
Havasupai R60 1, 000 1, 100 +10 
Palo Verde dikes and drains 20, 000 40,145 | 40, 145 ale 
Yuma homesteads . } 330 | 330 
Fort Apaehe._. 5, 232 —_ . ‘ apaadl 
Papago Agency 
Chuichu 20, 587 24, 417 39, 817 +15, 40 | 
San Xavier 4 7,810 8, 836 9, 336 +50) | 
Pima Agency: | 
Camp McDowell 1, 064 1, 500 | 2,000 | +50) 
Gila Crossing and Maricopa 3, 393 3, 540 4, 040 +50) 
Salt River 6, 800 6000 tu. ce 
San Carlos Project (Indian works 184, 018 237, 991 210, 885 | —27, 16 § 
San Carlos Reservation 6,791 | 7, 936 7, 836 -19 
California: California Agency 43, 001 43, 600 43, 600 | 
Idaho | 
Fort Hall project 66, 019 77, 132 77, 132 soceaa 
Fort Hall minor units 4,712 8, 037 | 8, 037 ee 
Montana 
Blackfeet __- i 40, 253 19, 560 19, 560 
Crow 734 7, 125 7,40 leoscoue 
Fort Belknap- 15, 319 20, 425 15, 425 | —5, 0 
Fort Peck 12, 894 10, 425 13, 425 +3, 0 
Tongue River... 2, 706 2, 795 2, 895 | +10 
Nevada 
Carson miscellaneous. 2, 491 2, 700 | @, 700 tacucaane 
Duck Valley- ‘ 20, 399 | 21, 559 | 21, | -4) 
Pyramid Lake_..- 5, 751 10, 282 8, —2, 0 
Walker River_- 7, 087 7, 766 a 
New Mexico: | 
Mescalero 3, 580 3, 520 7. —3, 52 
Miscellaneous pueblos_-__--- 71, 620 75, 804 77, 340 +1, 38 
Navajo miscellaneous. --- 88, 129 ‘ 
Oregon: 
Klamath— Modoc Point._._- 12, 377 2, 730 4,530 +1, 8 
Warm Springs 4,441 | 3, 030 3, 139 +10 
Warm Springs—Burns. 351 490 | 490 
Utah: Uintah 45, 728 47, 523 | 55, 523 | +8, 00 
Washington: 
Monse 7, 5E3 | 53 | +1, 00 
Nespelem , 559 5, 495 5, 995 +5) 
Wapato project: Toppenish—-Simcoe. 1, 245 3,090 | 1,690 —1, 
Wyoming: Wind River 136 13, 051 17,151 +4, 10 
Miscellaneous small projects 9, 129 9, 500 +3i 
Total___. é wa 753, 299 776, 525 770, 925 —&, 
Grand total__---- ik : 876, 936 £99, 000 899, 000 «seen 


(a) Annual assessment payments 
The estimate of $108,075 is an inerease of $5,600. 
Need for increase—This estimate is requested to cover increases in annual 
operation and maintenance charges assessed against the Indian-owned lands 
included within various private and public irrigation districts. | 
Plan of work.—Annual payments will be made to districts as follows: 
$19, 7% 


I NICE RN 
nen PLAN PIC RIS URI i Ih 32, 000 
Wapato reservoirs___- i Se RS ies che ee ee newt fen 31, 400 
RTC PE ee ey he a fa et en ee 24, 880 
a 


Total 108, 075] 








crease (+) 
or de- 
Tease (—) 


1 annual 
ed lands 


$19, 78 
32, 000 
31, 400 
24, 88) 





-108, 075) 
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(b) Annual water payments 


The estimate of $20,000 is the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The amount provides funds for the payment of the 19th annual 
installment of a proposed total of 40 annual installments of $20,000 each, repre- 
senting the estimated cost (40 $20,0000=$800,000) for the 100,000 acre-feet 
water right for Indian lands on the Yakima Reservation provided for by the 
agreement between the Bureau of Reclamation and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
dated September 3, 1936. 


(c) Operation and maintenance of irrigation systems 

The estimate of $770,925 is a decrease of $5,600 below the amount available 
in 1959. 

Plan of work.—This estimate will provide funds to defray operation, repair, 
rehabilitation, and maintenance costs where the Indian landowners or water 
users are financially unable to pay such costs; assist in the operation and main- 
tenance of incomplete projects or systems where it is inequitable to charge the 
full cost of operation and maintenance against the water users; for payment of 
uncollectible assessments against Indians where the failure or inability to col- 
lect such assessments jeopardizes the interest of the other landowners and the 
Federal Government ; and for payment of any deficit between the current assess- 
ment rate and actual operation and maintenance costs pending the completion of 
assessable area surveys to establish assessment rates sufficient to cover fully all 
project operation and maintenance costs. 

There are approximately 300 irrigation systems on various reservations west of 
the Mississippi River, ranging in size from tracts of a few acres such as subsis- 
tence garden tracts to major projects of over 100,000 acres. For the fiscal year 
1960 approximately 81 percent of the cost of these operations will be financed from 
operation and Maintenance collections and power revenue, leaving 19 percent to 
be met from funds appropriated under this activity. 

The work involved in the operation, maintenance, and rehabilitation of the 
various projects consist of the annual cleaning of canals and laterals of silt, 
loss weed, and brush growth; operation and maintenance and repair of storage 
reservoirs and diversion dams, repair or replacement of water-control structures 
in canals and laterals; operation of canal and lateral systems to insure adequate 
delivery of water to the lands; repair and operation of pumping plants; repair of 
flood damage; stream gaging and recording: and repairs to buildings used for 
quarters, pumphouses, and other purposes. Funds are also used for purchase of 
Water and water rights: payments of assessments to irrigation districts for 
Indian lands included thereunder; purchase of power for irrigation pumping; 
payments to water masters appointed by State decree to divide waters of streams 
and for other incidental purposes. 

Of the $899,000 requested under this activity. $199,509 is nonreimbursable and 
represents obligations of the Government for the purchase of water and water 
rights and operation and maintenance activities covered in acts of Congress and 
agreements with the Indians; the balance of $699,491 is reimbursable and con- 
stitutes a lien against the lands benefited. The nonreimbursable items are as 
follows: 

Nonreimbursable items 





Prt V COTPCL GG eaPhU ON uk rere baeeeeicm $40, 145 
I TU a camila Olea . 4,182 
POR TaGl) TRiMOr TAM eee Sa i eS ae als 8, 037 
Middle Rio Grand conservancy: Albuquerque school lands___---~~--~- 3, 000 
Wapato project: Reservoirs___-_---_-_- ih St IN fee a _._ $1,400 
UT att eI 8 ak i a pene gr 20, 000 
DOOM CATA OUNY aici se sedviehadedinteniiincnent Sha sai sa ices wi 10, toe 

CN fa a Ni ahah Daa . 199, 509 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


_ Funds requested under this activity are for the payment of (a) annual opera- 
tion and maintenance charges made against Indian-owned lands included within 
private and public irrigation districts and water users associations, (b) annual 
water and water rights purchased for Indian lands, and (c) operation, repair, 
rehabilitation, maintenance, and improvement of irrigation systems on Indian 








we 
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lands where the Indian landowners or assignees are financially unable to pay such 
costs. Unless funds are provided by the Government for those unable to pay, 
this cost is indirectly passed on to the water users who do pay their assessments, 
A substantial portion of Indians, however, pay the annual operation and muinte- 
nance charges made against their lands. The funds are also used for (1) assist- 
ing the operation and maintenance of incompleted projects where it is inequitable 
to charge the full cost of operation and maintenance against the water users; 
(2) for payment of uncollectible assessments against Indians when the failure 
or inability to collect such assessments jeopardizes the interest of the other 
water users and the Federal Government; and (3) for payment of any deficit be- 
tweeen the current assessment rate and actual operation and maintenance costs 
pending the completion of assessable area surveys to establish rates sufficient to 
cover fully all operation and maintenance costs. 

Many of the larger projects embrace a substantial area of non-Indian-owned 
lands. Assessmenis are required to be paid in full by all non-Indian water 
users under penalty of nondelivery of water. On projects that are incom- 
plete, water users, however, are required to pay only their pro rata share of the 
cost of operation and maintenance. 

All collections are deposited in the operation and maintenance receipt ac- 
count and are available for operating, maintaining, and rehabilitating the re- 
spective projects pursuant to the provisions of the act of August 7, 1946 (60 
Stat. 895). These collections which are so deposited include payments by water 
users not only for annual assessments for operation and maintenance costs but 
also amounts collected on delinquent assessments and repayment by water 
users of amounts previously paid from this appropriation, 


FORESTRY PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly summarize the status of the forestry program 
in terms of inventories and sales experience. 

Mr. Massry. Mr. Chairman, we have a tabulation of the status of 
the inventories by reservations, and if you wish we will insert. it for 
the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Extent of Indian forest resources 


j 
i ] | 





| Volume cut, | Cash re | Average rate 
Fiscal year |} thousand | ceipt per thous ind 

| board feet | board feet 
1953 a J _ wb Pee» . : 504,614 | &7, 262, ON2 $14 39 
ME. cea ‘ : zs 176, O75 7, 254, 012 15, 24 
ER ici aiatn gine peiarores 5R1, 015 &, 659, 332 14.4 
1956 ood . Le - : 507, 548 9, 759, 034 is = 
957 ‘ weet tin 4133, 347 , 266 19. Te 
3988 (subject to wdit) re 496, ORO 8, 275, 900 19.42 
I RN ee oe. pcesrioiabess e 500, 000 9, 500, 000 19.00 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION CONTRACTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the increase of $200,000 for 
State agricultural extension contracts. 

Mr. Massey. As you know, Mr. Chairman, some years ago we started 
contracting with the States for extension services. Wi e now have 
contracts with 15 States where the State extension service carries 
services to Indian as well as non-Indian people. 

Since that time the States have increased the salaries of their ex- 
tension workers but because of lack of funds they have not. been able 
to increase salaries of agents engaged in work on Indian lands. In 
addition, they have convinced us that other costs of their services 
have increased, and they have indicated their unwillingness to con- 
tinue to provide extension services required by the Indian people 
unless we are able to more adequately finance the program. The 
$200,000 increase is for that purpose. 


LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Use of a total of $754,000 from the revolving fund 
for loans is requested for expenses of the credit staff. Please explain 
the basis for the increase of $188,000 over this year. 

Mr. Massry. The major portion of that increase, Mr. Chairman, is 
for our staff in Alaska. We are responsible for guidance in the man- 
agement of the canneries in Alaska. It is a very highly competitive 
business and we do not have adequate staff to properly administer 
that program. 

In addition to the program in Alaska, our policy is to find financing 
sources for the Indian people that are used by the non-Indian people. 
We feel that is a part of their education. We do not want to loan 
funds from our own revolving loan fund if the Indians can get ac- 
ceptable financing from the outside. 

Also, we are liquidating two old Indian loan programs that were 
started in the depression days. This requires the time of a substantial 
part of the credit staff. We have to work with other lending sources 
and at the same time work with individual Indians to show them 
the way to get financing from the same sources as other people. 


MAINTENANCE OF ROADS 


Mr. Kirwan. $3 million is requested in 1960 for “Maintenance of 
roads” under this appropriation. This item is financed this year un- 
der the item for “Road construction and maintenance (liquidation 
of contract authorization). 

Please explain the reason for the shift of this item to the “Re- 
sources management” appropriation in 1960 and the basis for the in- 
crease of $400,000 over 1959. 

Mr. Massry. The Federal Aid Highway Act was amended to elim- 
inate the provision for maintenance. That is the reason we are ask- 
ing for maintenance under the “Resources management” appropria- 
tion. We had in prior years $2,600,000 provided under the contract 
authority of the Federal Aid Highway Act; 1960 is the first year 
we will have it under “Resources management.’ 

The reason for the $400,000 increase is the emphasis that we are 
placing on the schoolbus routes, particularly on the Navajo and for 
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increased cost of maintenance of roads. We feel that $3 million is the 
minimum amount that will be required to provide adequate main- 
tenance on the approximately 20,000 miles of road for which the 
Bureau has responsibility. 


MANAGEMENT OF INDIAN TRUST PROPERTY 


Mr. Kirwan. Under “Management of Indian trust property” 
2,603,197 is requested for “Land management,” the same as 1959. 
Briefly, what is the status of this work ? 

Explain the need for the increase of $200,000 under “General 
trustee services.” 

Mr. Massey. Active development of resources on Indian trust lands 
has been increasing each year during the past decade, particularly in 
the discovery of oil and gas and uranium. This development has 
greatly increased the workload of the land management staff in leas- 
ing these lands for development. Staff has been increased during the 
past several years to meet in part the increased workload. The Bu- 
reau is currently studying a revision of its land records system to 
further assist in meeting the demands for leasing and the management 
of trust lands. This $200,000, Mr. Chairman, is actually to be applied 
to our banking service that we provide for the Indian people. As 
you know, in the administration of the trust property of the Indian 
tribes and individuals, we are required to approve and administer 
leasing, sales, exchanges, and the income must be collected by the 
Bureau and be distributed to the rightful owners. 

Some of the positions providing that service are paid from proceeds 
of labor funds that were built up through the operation of dairy herds 
and school-farm operations. ‘Those funds are now exhausted and to 
retain the number of positions that we now have we need this $200,000. 
That represents 32 positions. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you feel you have adequate staff to do the neces- 
sary work ? 

Mr. Massey. We will have the staff that will be able to do the work. 
I do not know whether Mr. Emmons, as a banker, would consider that 
the very best service. It will depend to a large degree upon the 
revenues that come in. As the realty staff and the range staff and the 
forestry staff increase the income to the individuals and to the tribes, 
our workload in this banking operation expands. But we feel that 
with the retention of the 32 people we will be able to account for funds 
belonging to individual Indians. 


REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. No change is requested in the $4,781,000 available for 
Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities.” What progress 
are you making with the increase of $1 million allowed for this year? 

Mr. Massry. We have started a review of our total maintenance 
program. We have been able with the $1 million increase to repair 
and Improve some of the school facilities to make them safe. The 
$1 million is being programed to correct the most urgent and the most 
dangerous conditions. In many instances we have been able to im- 
prove employee quarters so that we could keep an employee rather 
than have him resign for reason of poor living conditions. 
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SAN CARLOS IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that $210,885 is included for operation and f 
maintenance of the San Carlos irrigation project. We allowed two | 
supplementals to cover these costs te a arily because the drought | 





reduced farming receipts. However, I understand the Indian farm 
this year made a sigs and paid the Indian council for the operation 
and maintenance costs. So why do we have to keep appropriating | 


for these costs? We reviewed this matter when we were in Arizona | 

Mr. Massey. We have been working pe the tribe through on J 
area office to determine what amount they can contribute toward op: | 
eration and maintenance costs. Their es has now been sold, | 
Their fiscal year ends in March and they are busy auditing their } 
books and bringing their accounts up to date. We do not knowa § 
of this date exactly what that is going to show. However, we have § 
an indication that the community farm that is operated by the council 
will be able to pay the operation and maintenance assessments for 
that acreage. That amounts to about $40,000. 

We also feel that on leased lands the lessees should pay, and that 
amounts to about another $5,000. 

Our question is going to be this, how, much in excess funds the 
community farm will have to apply against the individuals’ oper. 
tion and maintenance assessment. 

The Indians feel and have felt for years that they were entitled 
to free water. We feel that the Bureau cannot insist that the com- 
munity farm take care of the individuals’ water bill, but we do insist 
that the community farm operation pay their own assessments befor 
the profits are put into the tribal operation. ; 

Mr. Kirwan. They used to pay it before we gave them supple | 
mental funds, did they not? 

Mr. Massey. Yes. They paid the whole thing, including the ind: | 
viduals’ water bill up until, I think, 1958 when they had the drought. 
The farm operation did not make enough to pay its own operation and 
maintenance charges and to prepare the land for the next crop. 

Mr. Kirwan. From what I have seen of the Indian agency that we 
visited, and I think they are doing a good job all along the line. And, 
concerning the health program, they seem better satisfied under the | 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department. 





EpvucaTIon AND WELFARE SERVICES 
INDIAN CHILDREN IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. Norrey. I have one question T want to ask the Commissioner. 

The Indians have been here in America since before we were, befor 
the white men. I guess we do not know just when the Indians firs | 
discovered America. Do you? 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir. No one agrees. | 

Mr. Norren. All I know is that the Indians are the first citizens of at 
America. I have always been in favor of the Indian Service, and 
am glad now to pretty well go along with what you want. 
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Mr. Norreny. Do you not think that as soon as possible, the Indians 
and Caucasian people ought to begin to go to the same schools? Is 
that right? Do you feel that w ay about it ¢ 

Mr. Exmons. Absolutely. Take in my own county 

Mr. Norrett. Then why is it, Mr. Commissioner, that there is now 
so much trouble about the Indians going to the white schools ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. We do not have that “difficulty. There is only one 
place in the country where we are having that difficulty. Generally 
there is no resistance by the public school districts putting the Indian 
children in their schools. It so happens that in a few places the In- 
dians themselves prefer to have their own schools. Take the Navajos. 
There is no school district. It is an area as big as West Virginia and 
there are no school districts. To meet our educational problem i in that 
area we are bringing a number of children into peripheral dormitories. 
That is under the Navajo-Hopi Act, and that is working out well. 

Another thing, as you know, the trust lands are tax exempt so that 
States do resist taking over the whole load. That is really the only 
obstacle. 

[ am just as proud as I can be of some of these youngsters we have 
brought 160 miles from a railroad clear out in the Kayenta and Monu- 
ment Valley area and put them in there in the peripheral dormitories. 
I wish you could see the tremendous progress that those children are 
making. The superintendent in my own hometown told me that some 
of these Indian youngsters are setting the pace for the white children 
and making it pretty tough on some of these white children because 
they a bri ight and are interested in getting an education. I think 
that by getting the children intermingled with the white children 
accelerates the progress of the Indian gaining his self-confidence and 
helps rid him of fear of competition in the world outside. 
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Mr. Norre_i. Have you had much trouble lately in trying to get the 
Indians to the white schools? 

Mr. Emmons. You mean on account of the resistance of the public 
school districts ¢ 

Mr. Norre.u. Yes. 

Mr. Emmons. No. 

Mr. Norretu. Have you tried ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. If I may interrupt you, I have the answer here in my 
hand to the question you are asking. 

Mr. Norretu. I will be glad to have this answer. 

Mr. Kirwan. In this picture you will notice the background; it is 
an orange grove. There are palm trees. This is taken in the school- 
yard of the Indian boarding school at Phoenix. I do not know why 
anybody would want to get out of this school to go in another school. 
They have a place to play here with palm and orange trees in the 
schoolyard. Who would want to go across the street to a public 
school where there is nothing like this? 

Do you see that ? 

Mr. Norrewy. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. Anyone who would want to give up that school to go 
into a public school must have something wrong with them. That is 
the finest school yard I have ever seen. 

Mr. Norrevt. We have in my district as good schools for our Negroes 
as they have in any State. I will challenge anybody to deny success- 
fully that that is true. Yet the Federal Government sent troops to 
Arkansas and took several of our schools over, you might say, when 
we were trying to do what we thought we should do and that was 
to live together with the races peacefully and harmonously and get 
along. Among about 99 percent of the people there was accord. 
They just wanted to live together and get along and make progress. 
Yat, our Government sent their finest troops with bayonets and 
took the schools over. 

I am not going to make a talk about that, but that necessarily took 
us back for a long period of time. 

I am glad you have taken the position that you have regarding the 
Indian service. I do think that if we have any trouble getting the 
races together, they ought to be permitted to work the thing out 
themselves because they know more about their race problems than 
we do. I do not know a great deal about the Indians. We used to 
have a few in Arkansas. I do know something about the Negroes, 
and I like them. If we had just been left alone, we would worked the 
matter out. harmoniously, satisfactorily. 

I hope the Government will not make the mistake in the Indian 
service of trying to shove the thing along too fast because, after all, 
the people have something to do with our Government. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. canal he. 

Mr. Emmons. I did have a statement right here, sir, in line with 
that. We now have 78,822 of the Indian children in public schools 
and 39,677 in Federal schools, so then, of course, there are quite a few 
in mission schools also. 

Mr. Norrewu. I think you have done a good job. I do not want 
to rush you or hasten you along. Take your time. Try to work it 
out satisfactorily for the people involved. The people in that area 
of the country do know, so let them try to decide it. 


EDUCATION OF THE NAVAJO CHILDREN 


Mr. Denon. I am a new man on this committee, and I gather 
that you have the Indians go to public schools where they are avail- 
able and then in other cases you have your own Federal schools where 
the Indians live close enough to go to the school, and in the third 
place you have boarding schools; is that right 4 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. These periphery schools around the 
Navajo Reservation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Take these Indians that are young that live in areas 
distant from the school. What do they do about going to school? 

Mr. Emmons. That is the thing. I generally apply myself to the 
Navajo because that is the largest tribe and the most difficult area 
in America to edueate children because, as I mentioned a while ago, 
the Navajo Reservation is 16 million acres and is as large as the State 
of West Virginia. The nature of the terrain on that reservation is 
such that the children can’t all ride in to school. They can’t even 
walk in and as you know, we don’t have too many roads on the Navajo 
Reservation anyway. 

In those remote areas, where the children can’t possibly walk in or 
be transported in, we have boarding schools. We even have, as you 
all know, trailer schools. They are not trailer schools that just follow 
the Indians around but temporary structures to test out the per- 
manency of the population. 

I might back up a little bit and say that the Navajos are tradi- 
tionally a nomadic tribe, within the confines of the reservation be- 
cause they have always been up to recent years a sheep-raising people 
and it takes 20 acres to support one sheep unit so I think you can 
see their difficulty. One sheep unit is a ewe and a lamb. TI think 
you can see why they have to roam around over the reservation. 
, pines we can’t take the public school to some of those people, under 
ly ~ ajo Rehabilitation Act we were authorized to put these chil- 
some of the town adjacent to the reservation where we con- 
structed dormitories. 

That has worked out beautifully. Some of the Indians that were 
a little, you might say savage before they started into school, now are 
keeping up with the white children. They participate in the class 
activities. They have officers in the classes in towns like Gallup, 
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Winslow, Flagstaff, Ariz. Also we have the day schools on the reser- 
vation where there are enough children that can walk in. So I think 
you can readily see that we have almost used every means under the 
sun to see that these children are educated because it is only through 
education we believe that Indians are going to be able to partic ipate 
in the American economy. It is going to give them an opportunity 
to leave the overcrowded reservations and practically every reserva- 
tion in the country is overcrowded. The land resources will simply 
not support all of them. 


INDIAN CHILDREN IN DORMITORIES 


Mr. Denton. In these nomadic tribes there are real small children, 
How do you get them to school—children 5, 6, 7, 8 years old? 

Mr. Emmons. They go to the boarding school on the reservation or 
into the day schools. 

Mr. Denton. You let those children stay in a dormitory without 
anybody there at night ? 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir. We have matrons for them and one of the 
requests is to be sure they have adequate protection because we have 
matrons and housemothers, you might say, that look after these 
youngsters, since it is our responsibility. We are putting them into 
school and I think it is our responsibility. 


INDIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD EDUCATION 


Mr. Denton. I would think you would have quite a job getting 
Indians to let their children go to school that far away. 

Mr. Emmons. I wish you could see the attitude and the Navajo 
thinking. Not too many years ago they were opposed to education, 
especially the medicine men. It is the most beautiful thing to my 
mind that I have ever seen, the medicine men are now the greatest 
supporters for our educational program. The most eloquent talk I 
have ever heard an Indian give, and he was a medicine man, was given 
by Scott Preston of the Navajo Tribe and Tec re himself couldn't 
have delivered a more beautiful speech. It was in Navajo but the 
thoughts were expressed. 

When you — education is going to drive those people out of 
business some day, I think it is amazing that they say that education 
is the only means that will ever give Indian children an opportunity 
to receive the benefits and the great opportunities that our wonderful 
country offers. 

May I mention this, and I am only mentioning this because the 
chairman and some of his councilmen from the Choctaw group talked 
to us and they say they want their children education so that they 

can have better opportunities than they had. The chairman said 
that, “We want our children to be able to be employed, to be rece eived 
into the labor pool the same as anyone else,” and it gave that Indian 
quite a lift when I told him and he didn’t know that one of the top 
vice presidents of the Mercantile Bank of Dallas was a descendant 
of that tribe. That is the Mississippi Choctaw. We have records of 
Indians who have made a success. It is astounding. In Oklahoma 
a member of the supreme court is an Indian. Immediately past him 
the chief justice was a Cherokee. In our own Bureau 53 percent 
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of our employees are of Indian blood, which points out, gentlemen 
that given an opportunity, if you educate these people, they are going 
to be in a position to fend for themselves because I think, as I have 
said before, there are some damnable philosophies that have created 
the Indian situation we have today. 

We have had people that as you probably know would have created 
an inferiority complex among this wonderful race of people and I 
think that even Federal paternalism, the trusteeship, has had its toll 
als i. 

s L have said before this committee if our own parents had in- 
a to us all through our teenage period that we always would 
be under the responsibility of our parents, I don’t think we would 
have been ready either. What we are try ing to do is to motivate the 
Indian to assume certain responsibilities, to be receptive to education 
so he can take his place in our American society along with other 
eltizens. 

Mr. Norreti. Will the gentleman yield for one question ? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Norrett. From my experience with the Indians in Arkansas 
it is absolutely true; there are no better citizens anywhere than 
the Indians and we would be glad to have Indians any time that you 
vant to send them to us. 

Mr. Exons. We will remember that, sir. 


INDIAN HOSPITALS 


Mr. Denvron. I am on another committee where we have taken 
over the responsibility of dealing with the health of the Indians. We 
had a good deal of trouble getting the hospitals built and I might 
say getting off the ground. How is Public Health coming along 
with that program now ? 

Mr. Emmons. Miss Gifford, you have been meeting with them. 

Miss Girrorp. I am sorry, sir, I don’t know the latest status on their 
construction of hospitals. 

Mr. Denton. One in Shiprock is under construction. 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Allen, are you familiar with the projects? I do 
know that the Public Health Service, as you have said, has had more 
success in the last year or so with their hospital program, getting it 
approved and getting underway. I think Mr. Allen might know some 
of the details about the hospitals that are under contract. 

Mr. Atuen. I think all of the hospitals they have construction 
money for are under construction. Shiprock is under construction 
and is scheduled to be finished next December. The architects are 
working on the drawings for the one at Gallup and also the one down 
at Sells, Ariz. I don’t think there is any delay now. There was 
adelay getting the program started. 

Mr. Denton. I know they told us the TB death rate amongst 
Indians was very high and they had succeeded in cutting that down. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD ACTION ON WAGES 


Here is another thing I have had in another committee about the 
Nav: ajo Indians: That ‘they worked on the Santa Fe Railroad and 
then they would go back to the reservation when the »y were laid off 
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and the Railroad Retirement Board just arbitrarily refused to pay 
them unemployment insurance for certain periods of the year. They 
said it was a humane act. I do not know why. We finally got that 
straightened out. 

Have you had any other similar cases ? 

Mr. Emmons. No. For the past few years the Santa Fe Railroad 
has not been employing the large number they have on account of 
curtailment of some of their maintenance work, but I was very well 
acquainted with that program because I am from Gallup, N. Mex, 
and that is where they had one of the pay officers. I think at one 
time they said that they were holding up some of the Indian’s pay. 
I think that was perfectly justified because I think some of these In- 
dians want to get their money and blow it in on drink. 


Mr. Denron. But they had earned the money. Any white man | 


would have gotten it. 

Mr. Emmons. But once they got back to the reservation they did 
not want to pay them there. I think Congressman Jensen has seen 
that problem. 

Mr. Denton. If they stayed in town they paid the money, but 
when they went to the reservation they would not pay them. 

Mr. Exons. I think it was Chairman Kelley. 

Mr. Denton. I have talked to him quite a bit ‘about it. 

Mr. Emmons. I haven't seen him for a couple of years but I took 
that up with them because for a while it was in my own hometown 
that they were paying off these Indians and maybe I should have been 
glad that the Indian had gotten his money and spent the money in my 
own town. 

Mr. Denron. That was not the trouble. It was when he went to 
the reservation that they would not pay him. 

Mr. Emons. We insisted they be paid when he got back to the 
Indian reservation. Many times the Indian traders supported the 
family while the husband was away to work and if it hadn't been for 
some of those Indian traders, I don't know what would have happened 
tothe families. That was all straightened out too. 

Mr. Denron. They finally paid the Indians. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. I don’t know of any holdup on the reser- 
vation. 

Mr. Denton. It was just when they went to the reservation. It 
was an arbitrary thing. It was their own money which they had 
earned. I know the other committee felt that was very outrageous, 
that they would not pay the Indian what they owed him as they paid 
everybody else. 

INDIAN POPULATION 


I have heard this discussed a good many times. I do not know 
whether you know or not. Are there more Indians in the United 
States now than there were way back when the white man came? 

Mr. Emons. We estimate there are. Of course, nowad: vs, who is 
an Indian? There bas never been a definition, you see, but I daresay 
of Indian blood there are a lot more people today. We do know at 
the turn of the century there were about 200,000 Indians under the 
responsibility of the Government and as you know, that. has consider- 
ably increased so we do know that the population of Indians has 
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steadily increased. In some reservations it is above the national aver- 
age and that is what has created the problem. I have said before, 
many, many times, that if we could only have inaugurated the type 
program we have today as far as 40 years ago when I first went to 
the Navajo country I don’t think we would have had an Indian prob- 
lem today but on account of certain pressures on the Indian to stay 
on the reservation and not leave, fear has been built into them over 
gener: — so that if he ever did attempt to leave the reservation for 
some reason or another he would be destroyed. That has had its 
effect, so what we have been trying to do is to change the thinking of 
the Indian too. We are not in favor of wiping out every tribe be- 
cause they own land, but that land will only support so many people. 
We want the maximum number of people to use this land, not on a 
subsistence base, but where they can have an economic unit and give 
an opportunity to the others to earn a livelihood by other means. 

Mr. Denon. That is all. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Emmons, I have been very interested, as I always 
am, in your testimony and the testimony of your staff. Mr. Kirwan 
has asked and you have answered, or your assistant has answered 
most of the questions pertaining to the budget. 

I think you have answered them straight for wardly and have justi- 
fied to a very great degree your budget request. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG INDIANS 


I would like to ask, How many Indians at the present time are 
unemployed that could be employed in some endeavor? Is there 
much unemployment among the Indians at this time? 

Mr. mons. Yes, sir; there is because so many of the on 
reservations, Mr. Congressman, are removed from industrial area 
Last year I was at Canoncito, a small segment of the Navajo Reserva- 
tion, with about 150 families, I guess, and they had a terrible situa- 
tion there. 

Here is what I suggested to those people. Most of them are unedu- 
cated. They are older people, especially above the age of 20 up to 45. 
I have suggested to them that we would see that they | got jobs. They 
will have to be unskilled laborers, of course, but I took it up with some- 
one in Albuquerque, Mr. Oscar Love, whom I think you know, to see if 
Albuquerque, a fast-growing city wouldn’t build permanent. jobs for 
those people, not to have them work on the farms but to give them 
eens jobs. They are right off the main highway, about 7 miles, 
and about 30 miles away from Albuquerque. I have taken it up with 
the Navajo Tribe that they themselves would furnish transportation 
so these people may come out. Many of them have large families so 
where they can live back on their own lands, they could commute back 
and forth 30 miles. That isn’t very far. Those people won’t be on 
relief, we hope. They endorse that program. 

Mr. Jensen. I cannot quite understand why we are importing ap- 
proximately 400,000 workers from foreign lands and from Mexico into 
the United States as laborers. No doubt many of them are needed but 
it would appear to me that the American Indians, the first Americans, 
should have priority on any job where he is capable of doing that job. 
The Indian is a good worker if he is properly fed and properly treated. 
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Would it not be possible for you, Mr. Director—and I have every 
coufidence in you because you have done a great job—would it not be 
possible for you to make an appeal to these fruitgrowers, vegetable 
erowers to give you the information that you might need in order to 
place your Indians on prolitable jobs ¢ i wonder if you could not 
0 so doing find a lot of work for a lot of your Indians who I know are 
willing and anxious to go to work 4 They are just as good workers as 
are imported into this country. 

Mr. Exons. Mr. Congressman, we have been doing just exactly 
what vou have suggested. We go into industry in the States where 
there are Indians and we appeal to the chamber of commerce and other 
groups, economic development committees, to give these Indians an 
opportunity. Weare not just taking them to the 12 relocation centers 
that we have, but we are trying to get employment where industry is 
already established. We are making that appeal. 

Mr. Jensen. Are you not working with the U.S. Employment 
Service ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. Mr. Reid just completed an inspection of 
this service. He has been meeting with State employment groups and 
I might say in Dallas, Tex., which might be surprising, we have had 
tremendous ¢ oope ration down there. The State employ ment oflicer I 
think actually gives the Indian pre ference. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you give the Employment Service the information 
as to the number of Indians that might be available and the type of 
work that these Indians would like to do? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 


TRIBAL COUNCILS 


Mr. Jensen. I have visited and I have sat with a number of the 
tribal councils in a number of Indian reservations and every time I 
do I become more convinced that they know their business, sometimes 
better than some of the white men that are attempting to run the 
show. 

I think you have heard, we visited the Klamath Tribe. There were 
101 whites up there in the headquarters 12 or 14 years ago and we 
listened to them. Then the Indian tribal council had a meeting for 
us and we listened to them and I became thoroughly conv inced that 
the whites should be under the Indians rather than the Indians under 
the whites at the Klamath Reservation that day. 

I visited your tribal council meetings in the Navajo Reservation. 
They had a number of problems. I thought that I could see—this 
was years ago—I thought I could see where if the Indian had been 
left to his own devices instead of having the white man, who was sup- 
posed to be in charge of them butting into all their business, they 
would have worked out their own problems much faster and much 
better. And so when we talk about the Indians and their ability to 
govern themselves and to do things for themselves, I say all that they 
need is the kind of guidance you have been giving them, Mr. Emmons. 

You do not talk down to the Indian. I have had Indians tell me 
that, that when you come into the council of Indians, you are just one 
of them and they love you for it. They admire you for it. They hold 
you in high regard and they tell you their problems. If anybody 
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can tell their problems in a few words, very understandably, it is the 
Indian. Believe you me, we whites can take a leaf from their 
philosphies. 

TRAILER SCHOOLS 


How many trailer schools do you have at the present time? 

Mrs. Tuompson. There are 23. 

Mr. JENSEN. And they are doing very well? 

Mrs. Troompson. Yes, Mr. Congressman, when we can get them 
located in an area where there are enough children to walk into them. 
Some of the first trailer locations have proved successful, and now 
there isa day school located where that first trailer was, and the trailer 
has moved onto other locations. 

Mr. Jensen. You possibly know, I was the first fellow who thought 
about the trailer schools, and this committee appropriated for two 
of them. When the fellow said to me, “You can’t follow these nomads, 
and you can’t educate their children, because you can’t follow them, 
they are all over the reservation,” I said, “Well, we will just build 
some trailer schools and follow them.” 

Tam sure it worked to the advantage of many Indian children, and 
it has given them achance for an education. 


INDIAN CHILDREN NOT IN SCHOOL 


How many Indian children of school age were not in school when 
you took over the job as Director of the Indian Service? 

Mr. Emmons. Well, again, I wouldn’t want to include Alaska, but 
about the only place w here there was a pretty bad situation was the 
Navajo, and in the fall of 1953 there were approximately 13,000 in 
school and about 13,000 out. That is when we inaugurated the Navajo 
emergency educational program, and you gentlemen were so kind to 
make that possible, because to get an additional 13,000 or 14,000 chil- 
dren in school in 2 years’ time it took an awful lot of construction. 
We had to recruit new teachers and so we pretty well licked that in 
that 2 years’ time. We did have to overcrowd these children, of 
course, but our belief was that it was best to get them crowded into 
school rather than have no educaton at all. 

_ Mr. Jensen. As [ remember, when you took over there were approx- 
imately 20,000 Indian children of school age not in school. Is that 
right ? 

Mr. Exons. Yes; that included Alaska. 

Mr. Jensen. How many Indian children of school age are not in 
school as of this day ? 

Mrs. THomrson. The comparable figures would be 8,791, which 
would be all children ages 6 to 18. 

Mr. Jensen. Including Alaska? 

Mrs. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. How many in the United States? 

Mrs. Tuompson. 7,503. 

Mr. Jensen. That we do not have schools for yet? 

Mrs. THompson. That ts all ages that are out of school. Mr. Massey 
has the analysis of the figures. 

Mr, Jensen. I would like to know this. Do we not have facilities 
and teachers? 
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Mr. Emmons. There are quite a few of these Indian children age 
16 to 18 who are possibly married and we could not get them in school 
anyway. There is no compulsory school] attendance for them. 

Mr. Jensen. I am talking about eligible children. 

Mr. Massey. Our latest analysis on the out-of-school children for 
lack of classroom space is this. In 1958 our best analysis, which we 
think is conservative, is 4,436. That eliminates the so-called over-age 
children, 

Mr. Jensen. Does that include Alaska ? 

Mr. Massey. Yes. 

Mr. JensEN. How many in the United States? 

Mr. Massey. About 60 percent would be Navajo Reservation, about 
30 percent Alaska. 

Mr. Jensen. About 60 percent of the 4,000-plus 

Mr. Massey. Of the 4,436. 

Mr. Jensen. About 2,500. What ages would that be? 

Mr. Massry. 6 to 18. We do know we have now and will continue 
to have some students who will remain in school after they are 17 or 
18. 

Mr. Jensen. How many children of school age are not. in school be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 10? 

Mr. Massey. I do not have that analysis. 

Mr. Jensen. The reason I use that age is that I am quite sure if they 
are in school now from the age of 6 to 10, that they are goine to stay 
in school and that you have facilities that will carry on and permit 
them to stay in school. 

Are there many children of 6 to 10 years of age not in school today? 

Mr. Massey. Our analysis was made on the basis of the usual time 
the children should stay in school to go through high school. As 
Mrs. Thompson indicated, the 6- to 18-year-old, the number is 8,791. 
We made studies of some of the areas where they are scattered and 
would not be enough concentration to justify an additional school. 
some for health reasons would not go to school, some get married 
young, and some will drop out of school because in some cases although 
the Indian parents are very much interested in education now as com- 
pared to a few years ago, there are still some of the older group who 
do not take the initiative to see that their children go to school. 

Mr. Jensen. I know if a child goes to school 4 years or a couple of 
years, that that child’s parents are going to do everythine in their 
power to see that child continues in school at least up to the eichth 
grade and farther, if possible. That is what I am most concerned 
about, to get them started, get them encouraged to learn. and then I 
do not think you have to worry too much about the problem except 
to furnish the facilities, which we certainly want to do and you want 
to do. 

If you could add anything in answering the question which you 
know I have in mind in the record, please do so. I am greatly dis- 
turbed even now to know there are that many Indian children of 
school age not in school. 

_Mr. Massey. The important thing, of course, is to have the fa- 
cilities where they can go when we can get the parents to insist that 
they go. Then, looking at it from the long-range view, as you have 
indicated, the important thing is to educate the younger ones. It 
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will make it easier for them and for the Federal Government in 
later years. 

Our analysis indicates the number of children out of school for 
lack of space in 1959 will increase to 6,599 and in 1960 will be 8,904. 

(Additional information supplied later.) 

The Bureau does not have a tabulation of all out-of-school children by age 
group except for those on the Navajo Reservation. The Navajo school census 
reports indicate that approximately 44 percent are in the age group 6 to 10 
years, inclusive. Applying this percentage to the total number of children out 
of school, 8,791, it is estimated that 3,860 are in this age group (6-10). 

Mr. JENsEN. That includes Alaska ¢ 

Mr. Massey. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Alaska is important, too. The fact that Alaska now 
has statehood has no particular bearing on the Indian Bureau and 
its responsibilities; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Massey. That is correct. Under the legislation, for at least 
25 years, we feel that we will have responsibility for the education 
of the natives. However, as we are everywhere else, we are working 
with the State officials to attempt to have the State operate some of 
the schools. That is part of our program to bring the schools up 
to State standards to where the public schools will be more inclined 
to come in and take over the operation. 


TRANSFER OF INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 


Mr. JensEN. Do you feel that putting the Indians under the Bureau 
of Public Health has been successful to date ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir, I certainly do. In that case we were hav- 
ing to borrow too much of our personnel when we had that responsi- 
bility from Public Health, their doctors, and so on. 

Mr. JenseN. Did I hear you say the Indians now are satisfied with 
their health program ? 

Mr. Emmons. Most of them, every place I know they are. But at 
first they were a little bit fearful they might be discriminated against. 


Resources MANAGEMENT 
Som ConservVATION 


Mr. Jensen. I see Mr. Flory here. You know, the economy of any 
nation or any part of a nation to a very great degree is dependent 
upon what springs out of mother earth because that is the only place 
Where we get. our new wealth. If we had not put the Indians out 
In the most desolate places in the beginning, we would not have had 
the Indian problem we have. 

Soil conservation work of the Indian Bureau is under the good 
leadership of Mr. Flory, who works with the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service. He sees that the Indians learn to farm according to the 
practical method of farming today. With soil conservation, the 
Indian does not need much help any more. 

So I wonder if Mr. Flory at this time would just give us a short 
statement on the progress made by his services to the Indians. 

Mr. Frory. I just returned this weekend from a field trip. I am 
always amazed at the change which has taken place in land use in the 
last 15 years on Indian lands. 
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For example, down in Shawnee County, Okla., in the 5 years from 
1940 to 1945, 2 percent of that land was retired each year because it 
became so gullied and in that 5 years 10 percent of the land went out of 
Pp roduction because it was no longer fit for use. They could not get 
across the gullies, and the topsoil was gone. 

In 1956, 19,981 acres of land was idle because of that condition, 
In the past 2 years 10,047 acres, or over half of it has been brought 
back into produce tion. It has been ‘ into grass. It just laid there 
before, but it has been worked over, fertilized and water detention and 
silt detention structures put on and seeded. 

It does a person’s soul good to see how much nicer that land looks 
ind to know that we are keeping it for posterity instead of letting it 
wash away. 

Mr. Jensen. I suppose that. condition could be multiplied many 
times over on Indian reservations. 

Mr. Frory. You, you are familiar with Winnebago. ‘The Indians 
had gotten those hills down to where they were producing only 20 to 
22, bushels of corn and 18 to 22 bushels of oats per acre. You could 
look across those knobs that had turned white, with the black soil 
down in the valleys. We have been contouring the Indian lands for 
about 12 years now. The yield has been almost. tripled. If you look 

ro sta area in the summer when the corn is about waist high, you 
will see the oreen co! lor carried clear over the top of the hill where it 
used to os yellow on the knobs. ‘There has been that much recovery. 

Over the country that has been generally true. 1 would like to give 
an example of four field offices in Okt: ahoma. I just came from there— 
6,067 farms have been under agreement in the past 6 years, and the 
rental from the lands that are rented has increased to $663,000 a year. 

About 90 percent of that land is leased, but it is about the only resource 
many of those families have to live on. The production on the land has 
increased $9.15 an acre. 

Mr. Jensen. Over how many years? 

Mr. Fiory. Over the past 6 years, $9.15 per acre more. In the last 
6 years there has been no increase in agricultural prices. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you find the great majority of the Indian farmers 
today are anxious, willing, and are cooperating with your soil con- 
servation program ? 

Mr. Friory. The only ones who are succeeding are. Most of the 
rest have gone out of business. 

Mr. Jensen. I am sure of that, but most of them are cooperating! 

Mr. Fiory. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. And they are anxious to learn the new methods of con- 
serving their soil and their moisture ? 

Mr. Fiory. The tribal councils have been very cooperative in giving 
tribal funds in increasing amounts each year. 

Mr. JensEN. That is wonderful. Is that true in most of the 
reservations ? 

Mr. Friory. In most places where the tribe has resources it is true. 
Not all the tribes have tribal resources, but where they do they have 
done that. 

Mr. Jensen. The U.S. Soil Conservation Service is working hand 
in glove with you and with the farmers on the Indian reservations 
to give the kind of advice and assistance that they have in order to 
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get this job done, conservation of our precious soil on Indian reserva. 
tions; is that right ? 

Mr. Fiory. We have 92 percent of Indian land that lies within the 
boundaries of soil conservation districts with whom we have agree 
ments and we work with the district supervisor. 

Mr. JensEN. Keep up the good work. ‘Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton. 


EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
INDIAN POPULATION 


Mr. Fenton. What is the exact population of the Indians now ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. You mean that we have trust responsibility for ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Emmons. We estimate about 375,000 living on trust lands. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have the total number in the country ? 

Miss Girrorp. We do not have it exactly, Mr. Congressman. We 
still think the overall estimate is probably about 450,000 for whom 
we have some responsibility. That would include persons living off 
of the reservation who, however, might have some trust property on a 
reservation. Therefore, in the distribution of assets from trust prop- 
erty we reach out to get that money to the person who is entitled to it. 
The total number that might have Indian blood or might be considered 
Indians in the United States we do not have a figure on. There is 
really no way to collect those statistics. 


DEFINITION OF INDIAN 


Mr. Frenron. You have never arrived at a definition of how much 
blood you have to have to be an Indian ? 

Mr. Emmons. The tribe themselves, many of them have enrollment 
ordinances. Take the Cherokees of North Carolina. I think just 
last year they voted to include one thirty-second. That is not much 
Indian blood, but most of them would say one-fourth quantum but 
others would say one-eighth. That depends on the action of the 
tribe itself. 

Mr. Fenron. That has been going on for a number of years, the way 
they estimate. 

Mr. Emmons. The definition of one who is an Indian is a pretty 
tough problem. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLCHILDREN 


Mr. Fenron. Did I get your figures correctly about the number of 
schoolchildren there are under your jurisdiction? TI believe you said 
something like 78,000 in public schools and something around 39,000, 
half as many, in the Indian schools; is that right ? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. That is the 1958 school figures. 

_Mr. Fenron. That accounts for almost half of the Indian popula- 
tion. 

Mr. Massry. There are Indians who go to public schools, that we 
do not have any financial responsibility for. Over 30,000 live off of 
trust land, live in communities and go to school like everyone else. We 
have no responsibility for those. 
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In the public schools we estimate that we will assist in 1960 44,770, 
That will include pupils assisted under the Johnson-O’Malley Act, 
In special aids we have 130, and in higher education, colleges and 
universities, 515. Then we will have in boarding schools 26,335. In 
day schools we estimate 16,820. That is a total of 88,570 Indian 
children we will have responsibility for in educating either in public 
schools or in Bureau schools. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Mr. Fenton. How far have you gone in your vocational training?! 
Mr. Massey. I would ask Mrs. Thompson to comment on the voca- 
tional training in our schools. 





Mrs. THompson. We have vocational training in the high schools 


and usually the training begins at either the 9th or 10th grades on 
an exploratory basis and then by the 11th grade they make a choice as 
to what vocation they are interested in. We do not attempt in the 
high schools to say that we can turn out a journeyman as the result 
of the vocational training at the high school level because our young. 
sters are 2 years younger, for ex: ample, i in our high schools than they 
were 10 years ago. Therefore, we are encour aging them to go on 
for additional training beyond high school, either in skilled trades or 
in highereducation. Our vocational work in the high schools beginsat 
9th and 10th grades on an exploratory basis. 

Mr. Fenron. How about your Indian veterans of wars? Do they 
take the opportunity of going to vocational training schools ? 

Mrs. Tompson. There was a time shortly after the war when some 
of those veterans were in our high schools, but now they are getting 
their training under other programs. We do not have them in our 
high schools “with the high-school-age children any more, but there 
are opportunities for Indian veterans through the adult vocational 
training program and through other programs of training. 

Mr. Fenton. Does industry absorb some of these trainees very 
readily ? 

PLACEMENT OF INDIAN GRADUATES 


Mrs. THompson. Yes. We have kept records over the past 10 years, 
and our records show that certain schools show 83 percent placement 
of the graduates on the average overall basis. We have one school, 
for example, where they have a hundred percent placement of their 
graduates over the last few years. So there is an opportunity once 
they get the skills and the education. 

Mr. Fenton. What would that mean in numbers of trainees ? 

Mrs. Tuomrson. Haskell] Institute has had successful placement of 
all of the graduates from that school for a number of years. In 1957 
all 114 vocational graduates were placed immediately, with starting 
salaries ranging from $3,228 to $6,000. 

Records of 8 schools for a period of 5 years show approximately 70 
percent of the 2,000 special program graduates employed in industries 
and service occupations and living away from the reservations. Ree- 
ords of the 1957 graduates from these same schools show 83 percent of 
the total of 504 employed and living away from the reservations. 

Mr. Fenton. All right. 
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LAW AND ORDER 


With respect to the law and order program, just what type crimes 
are you concerned about ? 

Mr. Emmons. As you probably know, Mr. Congressman, the States 
have no jurisdiction in many areas over the reservations. It is just 
the minor crimes. The 10 major crimes, of course, are tried in Federal 
courts because the State courts have no jurisdiction. 

You might tell what the Navahos have recently done on law and 
order, Miss Gifford. 

Miss Girrorp. Before doing that, I will say this: We do have need 
for law and order. On the reservations where the States do not have 
jurisdiction but where the tribes have their own courts and their 
own police force with some assistance in some instances from us, that 
would be the case. 

We notice that the type of difficulty is changing. For example, 
we have an increasing number of offenses that are connected with very 
severe automobile accidents of one kind or another. We also have an 
increase in the number of young people, young Indian people, getting 
into difficulty of one kind or another. Our numbers of juvenile of- 
fenders are increasing quite rapidly and we are very concerned about 
that. 

The tribes’ attitude toward this is a very wholesome one. I think 
all of the tribal councils are very concerned about trying to improve 
their whole law and order system. This first week in March, for 
example, in cooperation with the University of South Dakota, there is 
going to be a course given by some of the professors at the law school 
for Indian judges. This we think is excellent. 

The Navajo Tribe have been giving consideration to a complete 
revision of their law and order code and also consideration to taking 
over even more than they have been doing. They have been financing 
the cost to quite an extent on the Navaho and now they are considering 
extending that further. 

INDIAN JUDGES 


Mr. Fenron. If you want to enlarge on that in the record, you may. 
You may also, if you will, give us the necessary requirements to be a 
judge in the Indian tribes. Are there any educational requirements ¢ 

Miss Girrorp. We have set our standards for the Indian judges at 
a different level from judges in most courts, but this was possible 
under the Indian Reorganization Act, and we consider it extremely 
desirable because we wanted the Indian people to be the judges and we 
wanted persons with some understanding of Indian custom as well as 
understanding of justice as such. So we do not have the same formal 
requirements that are maintained in most courts. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Qualifications for Indian judges as contained in Title 25, Code of Federal 
Regulations, Section 11.3(d) are as follows: 

“$11.3(d) A person shall be eligible to serve as judge of a court of Indian 
offenses only if he (1) is a member of a tribe under the jurisdiction of the 
Said court; and (2) has never been convicted of a felony, or, within 1 year 
then last past, of a misdemeanor.” 

Indian judges employed under the terms of the above paragraph must be of 
high moral character, honest, trustworthy, men of integrity, sound judgment, 
and temperate habits. 
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Qualifications for judges of tribal courts operating under the tribe’s own code 
are substantially the same as the eligibility requirements above quoted for the 
courts of Indian offenses. However, in some cases there are special qualifica- 
tions as to age and the ability to understand the particular language of the 
tribe which they serve. 


NUMBER OF HLORSES OWNED 


Mr. Fenron. I notice in your resources description here that you 
have 45,500 horses. renee ‘y still have a lot of horses there 4 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir; they do. On certain reservations the horse 
is about the only cseinaiibicn the Indian has. I think it goes 
beyond that, too. I think some Indian groups want to maintain more 
horses than actually required, but they have personal affection for the 
horse. The fact is you will probably recall at one time betore the 
k reduction program was installed on the Navajo, the Navajo 
leudian used the number of horses he had for a financial statement. 

I had quite an interesting experience concerning horses. I once 
asked an Indian in the spring how many horses he h: ud when he wanted 
to borrow some money until fall. In the fall after he had sold his 
crops, he brought a sizable check to the bank. I naturally wanted 
to see about his depositing this money in the bank. I talked to him 
in a very elementary way. I said, Seen money bank me?” He 
said, “Ugh, how many horses you got?” I did not have any horses. 


stoec! 


FIRE PROBLEM ON GRAZING AND TIMBER LANDS 


Mr. Fenton. Do you havea very serious fire problem ? 

Mr. Emmons. I would not say so. 

Mr. Massey. It has not varied too much from one year to another. 
Of course, as you recognize, the dry seasons in the grazing areas and 
in the timber areas vary from time to time. Our averages for dam- 
ages for a 5-year period are $242,618. That is froma low of $156,000 
to a high of $394,000 in 1955. The low was in 1953. Mr. Utz may 
want to comment further on that. 

Mr. Urz. Of course, we have had some rather serious fires, but as 
our number of aids has been increased to some extent out on the reser- 
vations, we have been able to locate fires more quickly. We have a 
little better equipment. We can get to them more quickly. Our roads 
have been improved over the years so we can get to the fire a little 
more quickly with the equipment. So that our fire record, I think, is 
quite good. 

In 1957, which is the last year on which we have a record, we had 
828 fires. The average burn was 66 acres. The estimated damage was 
$159,000 on about 14 million acres of timberland. 

Mr. Fenton. How many acres of timberland have you? 

Mr. Urz. About 14 million, about 6 million of which is commercial 
timberland. 

Of the fires in 1957, about half of them were man caused and about 
half were caused by lightning. 


MINING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fenton. Have you any mining operations on Indian reserva: 
tions ? 
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Mr. Urz. We have very few cases where the Indians are actually 
operating the mines, but we do have leases. 

Mr. Fenton. What kind of mines? 

Mr. Urz. We have coal mines, uranium, and copper. Those are = 
principal ones in the hard minerals. Then, of course, oil and g 
There is a very substantial increase in recent years in the income 
derived from minerals on the Indian reservations. There is a chart 
on page 74 in the justifications here which shows the income from oil 
and the gas operations on Indian lands from 1952 to 1958. 

In 1952 the income on oil and gas bonuses, royalties, and rentals of 
$1.25 an acre, which are the three items of income, ran a little under 
$20 million. 

In 1957 it went up to $72 million. This last year it dropped back 
to about. $55 million. 

In 1957 we had some very large sales on the Navajo Reservation in 
the Four Corners area. 

Mr. Fenton. I have particular reference to the hard minerals. 

Mr. Urz. I do not recall the exact amount. 

Mr. Fenton. Rather than take the time, you may insert that in 
the record. 

Mr. Urz. We will be glad to do that. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Income from minerals other than oil and gas 


Fiscal year 1953_---__----- $828,544 Fiscal year 1956__________ $2, 881, 532 
Fiscal year 1004... 2, 078,190 Fiscal year 1957_--......- 2, 975, 371 
Fiscal year 1955_...._-__.. 1, 647, 845 Fiscal year 1958_______-__ 4, 407, 888 

Mr. Fenton. Does the Federal Treasury benefit to any extent from 
those mining and oil and gas operations? How much goes into the 
Federal Le ny and how much into the tr = il funds? 

Mr. Urz. The royalties and rents and bonuses go to the Indians. 
None goes ‘to the Federal Treasury, as the Indian lands are held in 
trust by the United States for the benefit of the Indians. 


INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Fenton. As you know, I have always been interested in the 
health phase of the Indians and since the U.S. Public Health Service 
has taken over the hospitalization and that sort of thing, do you have 
any jurisdiction at all over the health problem ¢ 

Mr. Exraons. No, sir. 

Mr. FENTON. In other words, you could not tell us how prevalent 
tuberculosis is or anything like that ? 

Miss Girrorp. I cannot give you statistics, but I can tell you what 
our impressions are. First of all, Public Health has been able to 
increase its health education program, which means that the Indian 
people on the reservations understand more about disease and are 
more interested in doing something to prevent disease. We consider 
that great progress has been made. 

[ do know, though I cannot quote the statistics, that the tubercu- 
losis rate has d lropped. For example, in Alaska there is no longer a 
need to contract for beds in the United States to take care of a back- 
log of tuberculosis cases in Alaska. 
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We know, too, that on the reservations in the United States the 
tuberculosis rate has begun to drop. I cannot give you the exact 
percentage. Dr. Shaw told me just recently that tuberculosis would 
not be at the top of the list of causes of death much longer, that proba- 
bly heart or accidents would reach the top of the list of frequency, 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, that is understandable. I understood my 
colleague, Mr. Denton, said a while ago that tuberculosis is still a big 
problem as he gets it from his Subcommittee. Is that right? 

Mr. Denton. I think they reduced the rate of tuberculosis tre- 
mendously. The death rate was very high, especially the Navajos. 
They have made great progress in reducing the number of deaths 
but it is still higher than for the general population. They have 
made tremendous progress on that. 

Mr. Fenron. Thank you very much. I would like to get some in- 
formation on that. I never could see how they could reduce it the 
way it was going. 

Miss Grrrorp. Chemotherapy helped a great deal. They have had 
a project in connection with Cornell University on the Navajo for 
years. That has been one of the ways they have been able to improve 
the Navajo situation. They instituted it in Alaska also and that 
helped to immunize a large part of the population so that there isa 
wholly different kind of treatment and less incidence of the disease. 

Mr. Fenton. You do not have the maintenance of the hospitals or 
anvthing like that. 

Mr. Denton. Public Health spent a great deal more money than 
Interior did on this. 

Mr. Fenton. I imagine that is right. I hope the change has been 
of some benefit to the Indians. 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Congressman, I might say the Public Health 
Service and the Bureau of Indian Affairs programs are coordinated 
very well at the operating level. We eaer them in maintaining and 
operating facilities. Where their operations are bigger they take 
over the operation. They assist us in many ways in sanitation and 
water. We work very closely together at the operating level with the 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. Fenron. If we could have some kind of statement or graph 
showing progress from the time the U.S. Publie Health Service took 
over. I would appreciate it. 

Miss Grrrorp. I think we could ask Dr. Shaw to assist us with such 
a statement. TI am sure you would be interested, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Fenton. Tf you will, please. May that be put in the record? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


INDIAN HEALTH PROGRAM PROGRESS 


Recognizing the urgent health needs of the Indians and the meager health 
resources available to them, the Congress moved several years ago to bring 
about major improvements considered to be long overdue. Beginning with 1955 
(fiscal year 1956), substantial increases in appropriations were provided for 
the improvement of Indian health facilities and services. Under the terms of 
Public Law 568 (88d Cong.), the Public Health Service assumed full responst- 
bility for the Indian health program. 

In accepting this responsibilitv, the Public Health Service considered that 
it had received from the Congress a mandate to improve the Indian health 
program as rapidly as possible within the limits of available funds. Increased 
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efforts were directed toward raising the health status of Indian and Alaska 
native beneficiaries to a level which will compare favorably with that of the gen- 
eral population. Some 385,000 Indians and Alaska natives in 25 States depend 
mainly upon the PHS Indian health program for all types of health services 
and medical care. 

Progress has been steady since 1955 in spite of shortages of professional per- 
sonnel, the rundown condition of Indian health facilities, and the obstacles 
which derive from those cultural differences among Indian groups which tend 
to limit their understanding of health protection. Other problems to be over- 
come result from their depressed economic situation, geographic isolation, and 
unsatisfactory environmental conditions. 

The most dramatie gains have heen made in bringing down the number of 
tuberculosis cases and the deaths from this cause. Tuberculosis once was 
the leading cause of death among Indians; today it ranks eighth. In 4 years 
(1954-57), the tuberculosis death rate (Alaska excluded) dropped 40 percent, 
and new cases during this period dropped 25 percent. The death rate is still 
four times the rate for the general population in 48 States. Among Alaska 
natives, TB deaths dropped 68 percent in the same period. Alaska native tu- 
berculous patients hospitalized in PHS hospitals and contract facilities dropped 
from 1 in 30 in fiscal year 1955 to 1 in 75 in fiscal year 1958, and continues to 
drop sharply this year. In Alaska, the death rate is 11 times the rate for the 
general population. In 1954, it was more than 20 times greater. There are no 
waiting lists for TB hospital beds. 

Since the year prior to the transfer, Indian deaths from gastroenteric diseases 
have been cut by more than 25 percent. This group of diseases still poses 
serious problems and is still a major cause of the high infant death rate. The 
infant death rate dropped 12 percent in the 4-year period. The leading causes 
of deaths among infants are the gastroenteric diseases, influenza, pneumonia, 
and other infectious diseases, all of which are being vigorously attacked. 

Twenty-three percent of all Indian deaths outside Alaska occur among chil- 
dren under 1 year of age, compared with only 7 percent in the general popula- 
tion. About 5 years ago the figure was 28 percent for Indians. 

These advances in the health of Indians represent actual saving of many 
lives. Improvements have been achieved by expanding the staff, improving 
health services and facilities, and assisting the Indians to understand the bene- 
fits of modern medicine. 

All hospitals except several of the smallest have two or more physicians, 
whereas in 1955 half of these facilities had only one doctor. The number of 
physicians has nearly doubled since June 30, 1955 (from 125 to 243). The 
dental staff has more than doubled—dental officers increased from 40 to 81, and 
dental auxiliary personnel (including assistants and technicians) increased 
from 32 to 82. Public health nurses have increased by nearly a third. 

Environmental sanitation services are now available to 65 percent of the 
beneficiency population compared with 30 percent coverage before the transfer. 
Under the direction of health educators (4 at the time of transfer), 28 com- 
munity health workers—a new member of the health team—have been added 
to assist other health staff members in bringing knowledge of the benefits of 
health service to home communities. In this way the staff is working directly 
with individual Indian families on their health problems. 

Pharmacists increased from 7 to 32, thus assuring safety and improving 
efficiency in the procurement and use of drugs. New specialties not previously 
available have been added. Nutrition services and maternal and child health 
Services are available for the first time to guide our medical staffs. 

Medical social service, in its infancy in the Indian health program at the 
time of the transfer, has been expanded substantially. Social workers increased 
from 8 to 21. The addition of these staff members has facilitated the transfer 
out of hospitals of patients with chronic conditions who no longer need expensive, 
highly specialized medical and nursing care, but who are not yet ready to 
return to the typically overcrowded Indian home, usually completely lacking 
in essential sanitation facilities. Transfer of long-term patients from the hos- 
pital facility permits the release of hospital beds for care of the acutely ill. 
Return of the child to a home and family living not only results in monetary 
savings, but permits more normal growth and development, resulting in physical 
and mental adult health and less medical care. 

The medical social service staff helps the patient toward independent self-care 
by assisting the patient and his family to meet some or all of the normal de- 
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mands of everyday life affecting his physical, mental, and emotional health, 
These workers use the immediate family relationships, tribal relationships, and 
the local community and State resources to this end. 

The staff has been increased in other categories—trained practical nurses, 
nursing attendants, medical record personnel, and facility maintenance per. 
sonnel—all essential to achieve an improved and expanded health service. 

The Indian health staff numbers more than 4,500 compared with about 3,600 
at the time of the transfer. The major increases have been among the pro 
fessional categories and the auxiliary health personnel previously mentioned, 

More than half of the PHS Indian health employees are of Indian descent, 
Many have been trained through PHS resources and facilities: practical nurses 
(trained at PHS practical nurse training schools at Albuquerque, N. Mex., and 
Mount Edgecumbe, Alaska); sanitarian aids, community health workers, and 
dental assistants and hygienists. 

Through the expansion of staff and facilities, improvement of physical con- 
dition of the health facilities, and installation of more adequate equipment, 
it has been possible for the PHS to extend additional and improved health sery- 
ices to its Indian and Alaska native beneficiaries. 

Admissions to PHS Indian and Alaska native hospitals and contract facili- 
ties were 41 percent, higher in fiscal year 1958 than in fiscal year 1955. The 
average daily general patient census in hospital facilities is 39 percent higher, 
The tuberculous patient census has been reduced remarkably. Births in PHS 
Indian hospitals increased 18 percent. 

Outpatient services to individuals seen in PHS hospital clinics or by PHS 
hospital staffs have nearly doubled. Dental clinic visits are 50 percent higher, 
Similarly, the services provided at the Indian health centers at 19 BLA boarding 
schools have increased. Medical, dental, and other health services have been 
extended to numerous locations in the field and among Alaska villages which 
had not been reached in the past except in emergency situations. 

Provision of improved and expanded health services has, in turn, brought 
about increased demand on the part of the Indians, who look to the PHS Indian 
health program for services which are rendered by the family doctor, the com- 
munity hospital, and the local health department. 

In addition to operation of its own facilities (54 hospitals, hundreds of health 
centers and clinics), the Public Health Service makes extensive use of non- 
Federal resources for hospital care and medical, dental, and preventive health 
services. Hundreds of private physicians, dentists, and clinics, as well as some 
300 non-Federal hospitals, provide care through contracts or reimbursable 
arrangements. Funds for contract medical and dental care increased from more 
than $5 million in 1955 to about $8 million this year. Contracts are also in 
effect with 22 State or local health departments under which public health 
services are provided for portions of the beneficiary population. 

At the time of the transfer, there were critical deficiencies in the physical 
facilities. During the past 3 years, important improvements have been made 
in the physical plant, An extensive modernization program involving some new 
construction was begun. This involves five hospitals: Pine Ridge and Rosebud, 
S. Dak.; Browning, Mont.; Whiteriver (Fort Apache), Ariz.; and K2eams Canyon 
(H»opi), Ariz. The critical situation with respect to staff housing was tempo- 
rarily alleviated by the acquisition of more than 300 temporary housing units. 

Seventy-one additional new permanent housing units for personnel have been 
built or are under construction. Fifteen new health centers and clinics are either 
completed or under construction. This new construction is making it possible 
to move makeshift clinic operations out of trading posts, dirt-floored sheds, and 
other unsuitable space, and into more adequate space with modern equipment 
and facilities. 

Four new hospitals are being provided. The 75-bed hospital at Shiprock, 
N. Mex., is under construction and should be completed in December 1959. The 
contract for the construction of the 50-bed hospital at Kotzebue, Alaska, was 
recently awarded and the project is expected to be completed in December 1960. 
The working drawings and specifications for the 200-bed medical center at 
Gallup, N. Mex., have been completed. Drawings and specifications are under 
prepartaion for a 50- bed hospital at Sells, Ariz., on the Papago Reservation. 

Through the enactment of Public Law 85-151, the Public Health Service is 
authorized to assist communities by participating in construction of hospital 
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facilities for joint community-Indian use where such an alternative seems more 
desirable and effective than direct Federal construction. Among the factors 
considered are the relative magnitude of the demand for Indian beds in relation 
to the total bed needs of the entire community, and the potential psychological 
impact involved in a transfer to integrated hospital services. 

For fiscal year 1959, the PHS Indian facility construction appropriation pro- 
vided $1,750,000 for Public Law 85-151 projects. Thus far, offers of assistance 
have been accepted by sponsors of conimunity hospital projects at nine locations, 
and others pending. Early in January 1 such hospital was completed—a 12-bed 
hospital at Grand Marais, Minn., with 2 beds financed by PHS for Grand Portage 
Indians. 

Publie Law 85-137, enacted in 1957, provided for the construction of sewer 
and water facilities for the Elko Indian Colony in Nevada. With cooperation 
of the tribal members who participated in the installation of individual facilities, 
the city, and the State, the project was completed by the PHS last February. 
Legislative proposals of a similar type are being introduced in the Congress 
this year, which are designed to assist specific Indian communities in the devel- 
opment of water and sewer facilities. 

The general sanitation facilities legislation introduced last year (S, 8694 and 
several House bills) was passed by the Senate and favorably reported by the 
House of Representatives Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, but 
was not considered by the full House before Congress adjourned. 

Similar bills already have been introduced in this session of Congress, adn 
would authorize the Surgeon General to provide essential sanitation facilities as 
a part of the PHS overall Indian health program. 

Progress in improving Indian health since the transfer of the Indian health 
program to the Public Health Service in 1955 has confirmed the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Interior and of the many health and medical authorities who 
recommended this transfer to the Congress. The Public Health Service recog- 
nizes its progress as a good beginning, and is proceeding with measures designed 
to insure that the progress will be continued for the benefit of our Indian and 
Alaska native populations. 


Appropriation for Indian health activities 


Under Department of Interior : 


RAINS s AAI er oe, odd oo saat i oe $21, 400, 000 

RUT sR a 23, 418, 878 
Under Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 

Fiscal year 1956____- I ae eS re ee a ies 34, 816, 000 

Fiscal year 1957____- pak 2 ONG eh Ea eh ae ail wee, nL eee 


EpucaTIon AND WELFARE SERVICES 
DECREASE IN JOHNSON-O’MALLEY CONTRACTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tuomson. I notice a substantial decrease in Johnson-O’Malley 
contracts which is explained by Public Law 874 coming into opera- 
tion. Will that mean reduction in per pupil contr ibution to districts 
or no change for those previously getting Johnson-O’Malley funds? 

Miss Girrorp. Mr. C ongressman, under the amended act if a district 
is eligible for Public Law 874 funds, then our Johnson-O’Malley 
funds will not be used in that district, unless total need is not met. 
The Johnson-O’Malley program has assisted on a basis of need to 
pick up the local effort which a district could not provide because of 
its low income. 

As you know, the 874 act operates on a formula basis. Under the 
reports of the committees that passed that law, they asked that we not 
duplicate funds. 
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So to get now to your specific question, will it affect the per pupil 
cost ¢ 

Mr. Tuomson. Contribution, not cost. 

Miss Girrorp. Per pupil contribution. We have not a 
fund requirements under Johnson-O’Malley on a per pupil basis. 





has been done on the need basis in relation to the tax effort sal 


whether or not they could meet acceptable education standards. In| 
those places where we will continue to put in Johnson-O’Malley funds 
because the district will not be eligible for 874 funds, there will be no 
reduction under our present level of assistance. 

Mr. Tuomson. I just wanted to check my thinking as I read you 
justifications. If a contribution was made under B iblic Law 874, 
which is based on amount expended per pupil for education, if it wer | 
a poor district by reason of the Indian land holdings or something 
like that, you would still come in under Johnson-O’ M: lley funds and 
supplement the Public Law 874 contribution so as to prevent a de 
terioration in the educational standards in that district. Am I cor. 

rect in that? 

Miss Girrorp. That is right. 


INCREASED COST PER PUPIL 


Mr. Tuomson. I notice on your educational assistance, as shown in 
your justifications on page 9, that with the same number of pupils in 
the States that are there covered, there is an increase of $121,000 in 
the education of 1,885 Indian pupils, or a 20-percent increase. 

I wonder if that means that the per capita expenditure per school 
child has gone up that much in those districts. 

In other words, has the State started spending that much more 
money in those instances, and is that the reason for your increase! 

Mr. Massry. Yes; this represents the full cost of Indian students 
who are attending public schools out of the district. We do not ex- 
pect the school districts to educate children outside of their district 
who are otherwise not their responsibility without a full cost con- 
tribution.. This covers the increased cost of operation of the schools 

Mr. Tuomson. That is a big increase, 20 percent. I wonder if there 


has been a corresponding increase in the amount that those school | 


districts in those States pay for the education of the child. 


Mr. Massey. Yes: we base our payment on the cost of the operation | 


of those schools. We pay not more than the average cost of the non- 
Indian student. 

Mr. Tomson. You pay the average per pupil cost then or not more 
than that. You also make a contribution in the case of construction 
of school facilities ? 

Mr. Massey. Not to some of these, and some we do. Most of them 
on the Navajo, yes, we had to because they did not have the facilities. 
That was done under the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act. 

Mr. Txomson. It bothers me. I see different reasons that might 
account for it, nonrecurring costs like construction costs. 

I wonder for the record, to save time, if you could put in a little 
explanation of how this 20 percent increase arises in 1 year. 
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Tr pupil Mrs. Tuomeson. I think I can answer the question. Some of these 
children are high school children where in the beginning they were 
not. Part of that is because the cost of high school youngsters will 

‘imated| be greater. 

sis. Jt} Another part is gradual increases of school costs of about 8 percent. 

rt and} Sothe two factors enter into it. 


ds. In} Mr. TuHomson. Eight percent increase and difference in classifica- 
y funds} tion ¢ : 
1 be no Mrs. THompson. Yes. 
d. your MANAGEMENT OF INDIAN TRUST PROPERTY 
Ww 874, vies :, ea : 
it wer | . Mr. Tomson. I notice a substantial increase in management of 
rething Indian trust property. I asked that this be broken down for the 
1ds anj | State I represent and found there was an increase from $9,236 appro- 
t ad priated in fiscal 1959 to $22,548 for fiscal 1960. — 
Ico | . 1 wonder if that contains funds for the taking over of the Office of 
Land Management by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which has for 
5 , ’ 
some years past been operated by the Indians themselves. 
Mr. Massey. In the management of Indian trust property, that in- 
crease is to replace tribal funds where we have fiscal accounting clerks 
onl paid from tribal funds. 
oar Mr. THomson. I saw Mr. Utz shaking his head. This has been a 
ipils in ‘Las : 
- — problem, Mr. Chairman. On the one hand, they say they want the 
000 in “psa 1 "tiny . 
, Indians to take responsibility. The Indians have, and questions come 
school | UP whether we should take it back and pay for it here. The Indians 
' are now paying for it. Is it going to accomplish that? I under- 
Z stood it was not, 
ren Mr. GreeNwoop. It has no relationship to this item. 
udents CROW INDIAN LANDS 
1ot ex- 
listrict Mr. Tuomson. There is one thing that has disturbed me relating to 


st con-| Montana in regard to the Crow land problem there. The Montana 
chools | delegation introduced a bill to correct this situation. I waited a year 
f there before cosponsoring the legislation to evaluate it particularly as to 
school | what was in the best interests of the Indians. On reviewing it at length 
I came to the conclusion that under the 1920 act the price of the Indian 
ratio | lands that are sold was going to be depressed if we adhered to the 
enon-{ land limitations of the 1920 Crow Act. Initially the Department 
made a favorable report on doing something about that then, after 
tmor > the Indian Affairs Subcommittee, of which I was a member, went 
uction f out there, they sent a letter that left me not knowing what they thought. 
Are you continuing to study that problem as to the land sales of the 

f them — Crow Indians? 
ilities. Mr. Emmons. The Department’s report was changed after the tribal 
; council itself reversed their position. We have just had a report on 
might | some land sales up there that were just completed. Mr. Utz can tell 

you about that. 
. little Mr. Urz. We had asale in January. The bids were opened, | think, 
the 20th of January. There were 77 tracts that were advertised and 
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if I remember the figures correctly 47 of the 77 were sold. That is, 


the bids were at or above the appraised price. There were about 18 
tracts on which there were no bids at all and there were about a dozen 
tracts where the bids were less than the appraised value. 

Mr. Trromson. I hope you will continue to study that because I think 
it will reflect on the ability of the tribes to take care of themselves, 
The Crows in Montana are one of the Indian tribes in our area that 
I think definitely has a lot of problems and they need help. They do 
not have oil and gas income such as some other tribes have. 


Resources MANAGEMENT 
WEED CONTROL 


One other thing that concerns me in the overall problem is the 
matter of weed control. Are there any funds in here to step up that 
program on the Indian reservations? 

Mr. Frory. The control of weeds is taken care of as a part of the 
soil and moisture conservation program. 

Mr. THomson. It is a very difficult problem because many of our 
Indian reservations are upstream in the mountainous areas and we 
spend a lot of money downstream to control weeds. This effect of 
this effort is seriously affected by the spread of weed seed from up- 
stream lands under Federal control. I should be hopeful we could 
concentrate on that in the Forest Service, in the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, and the Indian Service. 


Loan PROGRAM 


Another thing of a local nature, but it has area implications at 
least, is the matter of the loan program. In the Fort Washakie area 
the Indians and the bankers went to a lot of work to develop a loan 
program. I spent a lot of time on it and I know the Commissioner 
spent a lot of time on it. There were suggestions for changes by the 
Commissioner that the Indians acquiesced in, and then it was started 
back through channels for approval and that is the last I have heard 
of it. 

Mr. Emmons. I have not heard anything about that myself. We 
thought they would be sound because, after all, these Indian coun- 
cils are elected and it puts them on the spot. We have to make tribal 
loans too. 

Mr. THomson, I will look into that personally. I will communt- 
cate with you directly on this. It probably has no place in this 
record. 

EpucaTION AND WELFARE SERVICES 


WELFARE PAYMENTS 





Another thing 
directly, but it does our neighbors—is the welfare payments. Am I 
correct that any public assistance payments are purely the respon- 
sibility of the State where the Indian tribe is located ? 


and this does not affect the State I represent sv. 
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Miss Girrorp. The welfare payments break into two categories. 
All Indians are eligible for public assistance—that is, old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
totally disabled—through the State welfare departments, through the 
county offices. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has funds in its wel- 
fare appropriation for those Indians who are in need but who are not 
eligible for these other programs. We do not duplicate payments. 

Mr. Tuomson. In traveling in the neighboring States of Idaho.and 
Montana I find a great deal of resentment. People say the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and not the States should put up this aid to depend- 
ent. children and general welfare assistance where people are down 
and out like on the Flathead Reservation in Montana. 

Is there any justification for that feeling on the part of the people 
there ? 

Miss Girrorp. Under the Social Security Act the States must assume 
that responsibility because they receive matching funds from the 
Social Security Administration for each of the individuals that re- 
ceive old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, 
and soon. They receive these funds from another Federal agency. 

I believe the question comes up concerning Indians living off the 
reservation and who are in need not for these categories but for other 
types of assistance. In many cases the States and counties say that 
those Indians ought to be the responsibility of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs; that they do not have sufficient funds to take care of them. 
We have never included in our request. for welfare appropriations 
iuids to tuke care of the needs of those Indians living off the 
reservation. 

Mr. Toomson. I will discuss that at greater length with the Repre- 
sentatives of that area and try to better define the zone of difference. 

Miss Girrorp. We have correspondence on that frequently. 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Congressman, may I also comment? We feel 
the Indians are citizens of the United States, which they are, and 
when Indians go out in the world we feel they should be treated 
like other Americans. They are entitled to the same benefits. as 
anybody else. If we tried to follow Indians—who have freedom 
of movement ; they can go to Europe or New York City or anywhere— 
if we tried to follow them just because they are Indians, we would 
need perhaps half again the personnel we have today. Many of the 
professional groups outside of the Government have supported us on 
that too. 

When an Indian goes into a community like Boston, for example, 
and lives there for 20 years, he is certainly a citizen of that com- 
munity. There should not be any discrimination because of the fact 
he isan Indian. I had a call from a hospital in Boston shortly after 

became Commissioner. I was told that an Indian had died there 
and was asked if we would pay the burial costs. I asked how long 
that Indian had lived in Boston, and was informed 20 years. I found 
that he had been working during that time. So I said we had no 
funds for that purpose. 

Mr. THompson. That is not the area I was concerned with, but it 
has been 2 years since I discussed this with my colleagues from 
Montana in regard to Indians that lived on or near the reservation in 
the Flathead area. I will go into that with them again. 











PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


In connection with the report that has been requested relative to 
taking over the Public Health Service of the Indians, I think it 
would be interesting to have included comparative costs as far as the 
Government is concerned. There has been some feeling, I know, 
that. the Public Health Service started out to be very small, and it 
has mushroomed very fast on the Indian reservations. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Object classification 


| 


| 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


RUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 














| 
Total number of permanent positions ties cat 423 452 452 
Fulltime equivalent of all other positions : 67 238 187 
Average number of all employees 444 650 599 
Number of employees at end of year 493 678 665 
Average GS grade and salary 6.3 $4,788 | 6.5 $5,567 | 2.3 $5, 335 
Average salary of ungraded positions $4, 121 $4, 144 $4, 136 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $2, 066, 485 $2, 407, 490 $2, 407, 490 
Positions other than permanent 314, 833 1, 118, 600 916, 529 
Other personal service 39, 355 43,214 38, 674 
Total personal services 2, 3, 569, 304 3, 362, 693 
02 «Travel 368, 000 
03 Transportation of things 260, 500 
04 Communication services 86, 425 
05 Rents and utility services 69, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction 107, 100 
17 Other contractual services 1,2 2, 1, 238, 837 
Services performed by other agencies 1, 396 16, 396 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 2 1, 729, 739 
09 Equipment 1, 202, 599 
10 Lands and structures 9, 17, 541, 539 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 349, 234 173, 811 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 9, 050 22, 888 
15 Taxes and assessments 17, 504 80 
16 Investments and loans 6, 057 6, 057 
Subtotal_- - : 16, 357, 962 27, 504, 064 16, 989, 607 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 10, 279 8, 348 8, 348 
lotal, Bureau of Indian Affairs 16, 347, 683 27, 495, 716 16, 981, 250 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 
7 ther contractual services E 15, 945 18, 741 18, 741 
rotal obligations 16, 394,628 | 27, 514, 457 17, 000, 000 
Obligations are distributed as follows 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 16, 347, 683 7. 495, 716 16, 981, 258 
feological Survey 22, 543 15, 508 15, 5 
Bureau of Reclamation 24, 402 3, 233 3, 238 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now go to “Construction”; 
requested for construction of buildings, utilities, and 
tems, a decrease of $9 million. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 86 through 104. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 





$17 million is 
Irrigation sys- 





timate 


452 
187 
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665 


$5, 335 
$4, 136 
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981, 250 
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000, 000 


981, 259 
15, 58 
3, 233 
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Construction 

PRODI ERTRE -5 I 6 oi ca ene Rn mens anemmm enna $26, 000, 000 

Unobligated balance from prior years...._.......................~ 1, 514, 457 

TOtRs AVEIINDIO £OP GRUBAR OUR e bin oo hres Seen eecinnnonse 27, 514, 457 

Decreases : 
BUGinee BNR Ui ooo es oe eck sue $22, 312, 135 
TTR SRN a. hk Sk ib ne cnn nenesne 5, 127, 648 
RSE IE Sifted ceninamonacnnadmnace 74, 674 
Uae ahde ek eee edn nwasectnncekwenenn 27, 514, 457 
Increases : 
Ti BOG MN oie ie he oe $13, 592, 000 
SPP INOAOE CSUs oak cece ee nk cceeecduncwd 3, 408, 000 
IE ond dataaaras ekg ea eea eta ta bein oaiinci aaa maine 17, 000, 000 
bg a os. | Ca ae ae ee oe 17, 000, 000 
Analysis by activities 
Fiscal year 1960 Total avail- 
Amount oan a a te able 1960 
available, compared to 
1959 Unobligated Budget Estimated total avail- 
balance from estimate total avail- able 1959 
prior years able 

1. Buildings and utilities__ $22, 312, 135 |-- $13, 592, 000 $13, 592, 000 — $8, 720, 135 

2. Irrigation systems | 5, 127, 648 |_- ie | 3, 408, 000 3, 408, 000 | —1, 719, 648 

3, Land acquisition -__- | 74, 674 | ‘ pets as ies saat —74, 674 

Total appropriation 27, 514, 457 |------------ | - 17,000, 000 | 17, 000, 000 | —10, 514, 457 


1. BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES, $13,592,000 


Of the $13,592,000 in the estimate for buildings and utilities, $11,507, 000 is for 
educational facilities ; $500,000 for advance planning of other facilities ; $235,000 
for water and sanitary projects ; $350,000 for construction of very urgently needed 
employees’ quarters; $1 million for major repairs and improvements. 

The program presented with this estimate will provide for the construction of 
educational facilities for 1,215 children not now in school and for children who 
Will reach school age in the immediate future. This program also provides for 
improvement of water and sanitary facilities at locations where those facilities 
are in very urgent need of improvement. Items are included for construction of 
other facilities required for the efficient operation of the Bureau’s activities, 
including 20 units of quarters for employees without which it will be impossible 
to recruit and retain employees required to carry out the Bureau programs, and 
for major repairs and improvements of existing structures and equipment. 

Three very serious problems confronting the Bureau with jrespect to the con- 
struction of facilities appurtenant to the operation of its program on Indian 
reservations in the continental United States and in Alaska are (1) the construc- 
tion of adequate facilities for the education of Indian children—those who are out 
of school because no facilities are available, those who are seriously crowded into 
existing facilities, and those who will require space in the next 10 years; (2) the 
problem of providing quarters for Bureau employees in isolated areas; and 
(3) replacement of obsolete equipment and structures which, because of age and 
Condition, are unsafe for occupancy and are beyond all possible rehabilitation or 
repair, and which require excessive expenditures to maintain minimum operating 
elficiency. 

The school census reports for June 30, 1958, show a total of 8,791 Indian chil- 
dren of school age out of school. The greater portion of these were out due to the 
lack of school facilities. In addition, Federal facilities are overcrowded from 
25 to 50 percent in some areas. 
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Buildings and utilities construction program, fiscal year 1960 


























Additional | Estimated Total Prior Budget | Required 
Summary of projects by States pupils to | enrollment | estimated year estimate, to 
be pro- including cost program 1960 complete 
vided for | additions 
(a) Alaska: Barrow School. ------ 180 485 | $2,430,000 | $98,000 | $2,332,000 |......__.. 
(6) States other than Navajo- 
Hopi, South Dakota: Oglala 
Elementary School 120 934 1, 580, 000 52, 000 1, 485, 000 $43, 000 
(ce) Navajo-Hopi: | | 
Arizona: | 
Chinle School. -- 2 774 1, 020 6, 201, 000 167, 000 5, 562, 000 472,000 
Coal Mine Mesa 
| 30 30 75, 000 |...--- | 75, 000 _— 
Cottonwood School. 18 | 120 520,000 | 20,000 600,000 |......cc8 
New Mexico: 
Shiprock Sanitary - --_|-.-.--- Ae aialxoas conde 200, 000 |....-- : 200, 000) 1... ....a05 
Wingate School----- | 93 670 3,306,000 | 55, 000 1, 553, 000 | 1, 698,000 
Total, Navajo-Hopi 915 1,840 | 10,302,000 | 242,000 7, 890, 000 | 2, 170,000 
[Sa | = ———}= SS —— = es 
Water exploration, bureauwide chased ese nears 35, 000 |_- 35, 000 | ; 
Major repairs and improvements _|--------- enced : 1,000, 000 |... ‘ 1, 000, 000 |------==-» 
Quarters, various. Sriaank Sek 2 ein cath 350, 000 |... 350,000 |.....ccle 
Advance planning. . See cGnscee eee fo | 500, 000 |--- | = 600, 000 | __ 
Total, bureauwide----.--.-- peipecns Semcelipektasl Lee loinc 1, 885, 000 | «oe 
——!2 = ———————_—_—_— =—— .—=——— —* | = ——= 
Cree tate. oo 5 ...5.--.5. 1, 215 3, 259 | 16,197,000 | 392,000 | 13, 592,000 | 2, 213, 000 
| 

















A. ALASKA 


Barrow School facilities, Alaska, $2,332,000 


Barrow School with an enrollment of 305 pupils is presently operated in two 
separate classroom buildings. One building contains six classrooms and was 
constructed in 1952. The second building is an old two-story structure built in 
1918, and is in such poor condition that only two classrooms are now being used. 
This building cannot be considered for rehabilitation as a classroom building. 
Electric power is presently being supplied by the Public Health Service hospital 
generator. The capacity of this plant is now overloaded. Water is hauled by 
tractor from a lake approximately 4 miles away, and there are no swage disposal 
facilities. The latest school census indicates that there is need for school facil- 
ities for an additional 180 pupils, or a total of 485. It is proposed to continue 
using the eight classrooms now in use and to build a new six classroom school 
building. 

In addition to the six standard classrooms, a multipurpose room, kitchen, 
shop room, home economics room, science room, and 14 employees’ quarters will 
be provided. It is also proposed to provide a warehouse, garage, and generator 
building, and to furnish generating equipment to supply electricity for all school 
facilities. This will relieve the situation with respect to Public Health gen- 
erating equipment. It will be necessary to continue hauling water, so that addi- 
tional storage tanks will be required in the new building. With this limited 
water supply a full sewage system will not be possible, so that chemical toilets 
will be used. 

Cost estimate 








I NN Sc Be a a $2, 073, 000 
Obs) SRE ESSE Sa ee ee ee Re ee ae Tee eer eee Ae erte ee emnnee 85, 000 
a 80, 000 
ICR IE EERE ORR SR as hppa hcilon 192, 000 

ES SS a Oe, RP ee ee ee a 2, 430, 000 
I aa taeeiieesdindilppinnsabobnilinn 98, 000 

Funds requested 1960 fiscal year___.....--.._.-------._--.._ 2, 332, 000 
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B. STATES OTHER THAN NAVAJO-HOPI 


Oglala Elementary School, Pine Ridge Agency, S. Dak., $1,485,000 


Oglala Elementary School is part of the Oglala Community Elementary and 
High School at Pine Ridge, 8S. Dak. This is a boarding and day school for 
beginners through high school with an enrollment of 814. The elementary 
enrollment is approximately 600 at present, and school census indicates that by 
1962 the enrollment will be 720. The existing elementary school building was 
designed to accommodate 200 pupils. This building is a safety and fire hazard 
and it has been necessary to provide makeshift classrooms in attics, basements, 
and storerooms in various buildings on the campus in order to care for the 
increased enrollment. It is not possible to conduct an effective educational pro- 
gram with correlated activities under this arrangement. 

Therefore, in order to properly care for the present elementary enrollment 
and provide for an additional 120 children it is proposed to build a new classroom 
building with 22 classrooms, a library, multipurpose room, and basement recrea- 
tion rooms. ‘The existing elementary school building will be demolished as soon 
as the new building is ready for use. Twenty-seven employees’ quarters will be 
required. It is also proposed to provide curb and gutter, and pave the streets, 
and to expand the outside utilities including a new water tower. 


Cost estimate 


CO UN acess cana derccis ly whan ote sos canola cabs a taecieniitad ds a teagan $1, 338, 000 
NO ict ocak Sees ial eg sca tsi nnae pc ia cep ch el cai gpm nai 50, 000 
PUM COPe GIG ORI ORION G os ois isc eid ier tn ieconnnnowwnanae 65, 000 
PnsinSerig. TIGUS BAR GUT TO an a cen cc tererensintiinte wingers 127, 000 

I a aan ci scald aetna Saraiieirsiedemiaoe 1, 580, 000 
TREO CODUBIOROIN WRONG ini deeded canine eden acinomae 52, 000 
Less equipment (deferred until completion of project) ------------- 43, 000 

Fonds: requetted: 1000 TiCGs  VeGP. 8 ksi Se eee went 1, 485, 000 


Cc. NAVAJO-HOPI 


Chinle Boarding School, Navajo Agency, Ariz., $5,562,000 

Chinle is located in the central part of the Navajo Reservation in northeastern 
Arizona. This is the headquarters for the Chinle Subagency and the location 
of the Chinle Boarding School. 

The present facilities were constructed in the 1890’s and are now unsafe, un- 
sanitary, and not suitable for continued occupancy by schoolchildren. The dor- 
mitories and school building have been condemned as unsafe and do not warrant 
remodeling. 

The present enrollment is 246 pupils in grades beginners, first, second, and 
third. These children live in remote areas within the Chinle Subagency juris- 
diction and are not accessible to public schools or to Federal day schools. 

Due to lack of an adequate water supply, it is impossible to expand school 
facilities at Pinon, Salina Springs, Tachee, and Lukachukai. Consequently 584 
children are now out of school because facilities are not available to them. 

In order to properly house the present Chinle enrollment and to provide for 
the approximate 600 children from these outlying districts and to extend the 
instructional program through grade 6, it is proposed to build a school building 
consisting of 34 classrooms, multipurpose room, kitchen-dining facilities for 
1,020 pupils, four 256-pupil dormitories, a storage building, 4 all-weather play 
areas, 86 employees’ quarters, an electrical generating plant and expand the 
water and sewer systems. 

‘ The existing facilities will be demolished upon completion of the new facili- 
es. 
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Cost estimate 
Rpeeertar eer 8 oe ee Se oe ae eho $4, 698, 000 
ieee tl Caine nena tte tin cae eee mings meio 150, 000 








ORE FWPRIER Obie noice e cence cece nied Dias i tscaths cassiu bana e oii 125, 000 
enn NN AN hai Si tin. tnd ede icine eni epee 334, 000 
In SN a Siac eames cme igo ania peneeeines 472, 
ere AS Oe - BUPVOIR. « - 6 ok oe cect nee 422, 000 
I a i ric occas es eelninmuaicosmiaiiiin need 6, 201, 000 
Re eT EN artis pit ecieciaeaai mieaemne mere 167, 000 
Less furniture and equipment (deferred until completion of con- 
RNR ag lat ig ll aa asic Sig toe depicted co ioeniten 472, 000 
menses mone. TOG) Gaon) POR nn cs ew ce 5, 562, 000 


Coal Mine Mesa School, Navaho Agency, Arizona, $75,000 


Coal Mine Mesa is an Indian community center approximately 100 miles north- 
east of Flagstaff, Ariz., the nearest railroad and shopping center. The popula- 
tion is scattered and somewhat migrant. School census indicates there is a need 
for at least a one-teacher school in this community. However, the uncertainty 
of the possible enrollment makes it impractical to build permanent facilities at 
this time. Therefore, in keeping with the policy and principle established when 
trailer schools were established, it is proposed to move these movable facilities 
from sites where they have been replaced by permanent buildings, or where they 
have been abandoned due to shifting population, to Coal Mine Mesa and establish 
a trial school. If the school in this location proves practical, permanent school 
facilities will be built later and these facilities again moved to a new location. 
The facilities required at this location are a quonset hut classroom building, two 
trailer houses for showers and toilets, one kitchen trailer, and two employees’ 
trailer houses. Utilities will also be provided. 








Cost estimate 











Moving facilities________ ; 7 3 Seas ee Siw = elec ee 
Repairs and replacements_-_ Bieegoness Spence eee ~eecees 5 
eee ee a eee en eee Sol ate che cea aaa 25, 000 
EN RO EE og); Se a ce ee eS eee eee eee ae ee 7, 000 
Funds requested, 1960 fiscal year Stee eae ate ee ee 





Cottonwood trailer school conversion, Navaho Agency, Arizona, $500,000 

In 1954 under the Navaho emergency education program a temporary 3-class- 
room trailer school was built at this location. These schools were not 
intended as permanent installations, but were set up to determine whether an area 
could support a permanent school. The operation of this school and recent 
school census indicates a need for permanent facilities to care for the present 
enroliment of 102, and to provide educational opportunity for 18 additional 
children from this area not now in school. 

Therefore, it is proposed to build a 4-classroom school building with a kitchen, 
multipurpose room, eight employees’ quarters, a storage and generator building; 
and the necessary streets, walks, fencing, and outside utilities. 


Cost estimate 


en RO NRI  2 Uk oS Oh A Bi re aga Sa he Da $370, 000 
Otilities Di atee itennk oilaleatsalas cians Syeda abas Mi ota teen sa: batt tin catia i al 72, 000 
Dems: wee) eben See ek oie et tee cae eT eeeee 7, 000) 
Furniture and equipment________- Se ae eS ee 31, 000: 


Engineering plans and surveys_ 







RUAN NNT NII hI ee a 
Less completed program 


Funds requested, 1960 fiscal year__ 







Shiprock water treatment and supply expansion, Navajo Agency, New Mewico,. 
$200,000 

Water for the Shiprock school and community, with a population of approxi- 

mately 1,500 people, is taken from the San Juan River. The existing river intake 
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and water-treatment plant is inadequate for the present school and community 
population. The Public Health Service has at present under construction a 
75-bed hospital and a housing project for which water will be required. Also 
the agency and tribal activities are increasing at this location due to the oil, 
gas, and uranium mining around Shiprock. Therefore, it is proposed to build 
a new river intake, replace approximately 1 mile of small waterline with 6-inch 
line, and expand the water-treatment plant. 


Cost estimate 


a ae ce eR Ce ee $182, 000 
PUR MNCOTCR TARE ORONEIIS STACl ERNI p sgs aceecicesmarns citrate gegen nme 18, 000 
Funds requchion, thee mecd: SOO. < ose. cee eeee eae 200, 000 


Wingate school replacement, Navajo Agency, New Mezivo, $1,553,000 


Wingate is the only school on the vast Navajo Reservaion which provides edu- 
cational opportunities for Indian children from beginners through high school. 
This school is needed to provide elementary education for the younger children 
in the immediate vicinity, and high school education for Navajo children for 
whom no other facilities are available either public or Bureau operated. 

The present school with an enrollment of 670 pupils is operated in a school 
plant built around old Fort Wingate buildings, most of which are not suitable 
for school purposes, and they are practically all safety hazards. One building 
provides 14 classrooms, and can be remodeled to provide satisfactory high school 
facilities. The home economics and shop buildings, with some modernization, 
will also be satisfactory. The 2 old dormitories which house approximately 
335 children each are very old, poorly arranged, and constitute extreme fire 
hazards for the children. These two buildings must be replaced immediately. 
The present kitchen-dining room is very poorly arranged, and is impossible to 
maintain in a sanitary condition. At present many makeshift classrooms are 
used to provide for the total enrollment and these facilities should be replaced 
with a modern elementary classroom building. An autorium-gymnasium build- 
ing is needed to replace the present small room now used for this purpose. 
The present room is far too small and it is poorly lighted, ventilated, and does 
not provide space for lockers, showers, or for seating of spectators for school 
programs. All utilities will be needed to be rehabilitated or replaced since 
they are all very old and inadequate. It will also be necessary to provide 15 
quarters for employees. 

Therefore it is proposed to build four 168-pupils dormitories, an 8-classroom 
elementary school building, a kitchen-dining room building, an auditorium- 
gymnasium, 15 employee quarters, remodel the existing school building, shop, 
and home economies buildings, rehabilitate the utility systems as needed, and 
demolish the old buildings which are no longer usable. It will also be necessary 
to provide paved streets and concrete sidewalks. 

The present facilities will need to remain in use while new facilities are 
built; therefore it will be necessary to do the work in phases. The most urgent 
facilities required are four dormitories to safeguard the lives of the children 
and to provide suitable living conditions for them. Funds for dormitory con- 
struction are requested at this time. 


Construction : Cost estimate 


POGr Gumleenhied 2 f.2 Ue eee eee ti lk wee BRO 
mitchen-Giniie toom hullding| 2.22.20... 12-22 Se ie 220, 000 
Biementary classroom building... eek 400, 000 
BUMICOT Dn pr Bik cate ou ankwowounabunie 345, 000 
PAPOeGn “NURS 6a hae aiacknn nad tabasaueaeeeuee 300, 000 
Remodeling existing buildings................_..________-_...... 100, 000 
rep 6 SM ee ee eee a Hl eee tates ea eer ee 150, 000 
eh i a alle ei ee ee ae 144, 000 
Engineering plans and surveys_.......--------------------------- 246, 000 
OUT OOUNERNS Uo 826 tL ta eh ee ee 3, 306, 000 

Ri PENG GROIN ices ciciciidctecitatcieibaicdaia dh bibialisenien 55, 000 
Same Ditewe cncetretiene cdo cae ceca dab ee eee el 1, 698, 000 





Oe TID Sa ivcsacicicnicincdctitcincncenceidniaanis 1, 553, 000 
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Water exploration and development, bureauwide, $35,000 


In arid regions where water is scarce and sometimes completely unavailable, 
one of the most essential factors in planning for schools and other building de- 
velopments is the advanced determination of the availability of water suitable 
for domestic use. At many installations where schools have been set up on a 
temporary basis, water is being hauled for domestic use. As these installations 
become permanent it is necessary to develop a water supply. In many places 
where programs are being expanded it is also necessary to expand water facili- 
ties. This program must precede any building program. It is proposed to con- 
duct investigations, drill test wells, ete., at locations where projects are planned 
but where the available water supply is not known. 


Major repairs and improvements, burecauwide, $1,000,000 

Funds for repairs and improvements to both buildings and utilities are ur- 
gently required to keep Bureau facilities in a reasonable state of repair. Inade- 
quate maintenance in the past has accelerated the deterioration of buildings 
and utilities to a point where continued operation of many facilities is contin- 
gent upon sizable expenditures of funds to place the facilities in substantial 
operating condition. Buildings and utility systems have deteriorated far more 
rapidly than is considered normal and they will continue to do so until an ade 
quate preventive maintenance program is provided. Many of the Bureau build- 
ings require major repairs and improvements to place them in a structurally 
safe condition. Overcrowding of the Bureau plants has placed additional loads 
on the facilities, requiring expansion of utilities and buildings to provide mini- 
mum sanitary and safety standards. This situation becomes more aggravated 
as the years of wear accumulate. Continued repair and improvement of Bureau 
facilities which are structurally sound, to keep pace with changing program 
requirements, eliminates the need for the construction of new facilities and 
represent sizable savings. The funds requested herein will permit a minimum 
sunount of major repair and improvement work of this type to be accomplished. 

Typical items to be accomplished under this program include: (1) Repairs and 
improvements to utility systems, including water, sewer, steam and hot water 
distribution systems, ete., which are inadequate and present a health and safety 
problem and require expenditures in excess of those which can be provided from 
repair and maintenance funds. (2) Rewiring of buildings, constructed 50 to 70 
years ago, which are unsafe and do not provide electrical systems capable of 
meeting present day demands: and to improve substandard lighting. These 
conditions exist in a majority of buildings and the Bureau is morally obligated 
to provide electrical installations which conform to the minimum electrical, fire, 
and safety codes. 3) Repairs to buildings, utilities and structures severely 
damaged by storm, ete., where considerable expenditures are necessary to make 
them safe and to restore them to sound condition. (4) Modernization and ex- 
pansion of facilities, through alteration and repair, to meet present day program 
needs. This includes such items as the major remodeling and expansion of toilet 
facilities in Bureau schools and dormitories to provide adequate and sanitary 
facilities. (5) Continuation of a program to provide fluoridation of water sup- 
plies where Public Health Service studies have indicated a critical need exists. 


Quarters various, bureauwide, $350,000 

Practically all of the schools and agencies in the Indian Service are located 
in isolated areas far removed from urban centers where rental quarters of any 
kind are available. Roads to these isolated locations are impassable much of 
the time. In order to recruit and maintain satisfactory Government employees 
it is imperative that adequate quarters be provided by the Government. A large 
percentage of the quarters occupied by Government employees are very old, sub- 
standard and makeshift, without adequate sanitary or other modern facilities. 
Many of our employees are forced to live in temporary quarters, attics, base 
ments, trailer houses, and even chicken coops. Employees cannot be expected 
to be satisfied or have a suitable working attitude when they are forced to live 
in substandard living quarters under difficult conditions. The Bureau’s present 
inability to provide adequate quarters for its permanent employees is one of the 
major factors contributing to the excessive turnover of field personnel in the 
Bureau. A recent survey of the quarters situation throughout the Bureau shows 
that there is an urgent need for approximately 1,400 employees’ quarters to pro 
vide adequate housing for Bureau employees. 
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The amount herein requested will provide $350,000 to build approximately 20 
employees’ quarters to relieve some of the most critical situations. These quar- 
ters will be built at the following locations: 


Tuba City subagency, Ariz___._.-. 2] Standing Rock Agency, 8. Dak.__. 2 
Chinle subagency, Ariz_...---.... Si Peet Ames Arie eee 1 
Fort Defiance subagency, Ariz-__._...09 2] Papago Agency, Ariz____-_------- 1 
Shiprock subagency, N. Mex_..... 2| Northern Cheyenne Agency, Mont. 2 
Prowapolnt: IN. Men cance 2| Blackfeet Agency, Mont___-----_- 1 
Pine Ridge Agency, 8S. Dak_-.-_. 2| Fort Belknap Agency, Mont____-_- 1 


Advance planning of future projects, bureauwide, $500,000 
Advance planning of future projects is essential to the development and ad- 
ministration of a sound construction program. The availability of advance plan- 
ning funds will allow preliminary engineering investigations, the preparation of 
preliminary plans and working drawings and specifications from which estimates 
for construction funds can be based. Advance planning will also allow for solicit- 
ing bids, awarding contracts, and the starting of construction on the various 
projects within a short time after funds for construction are appropriated. 
This procedure will insure the availability of the needed facilities at the earliest 
possible date. 
2. IRRIGATION SYSTEMS, $3,408,000 


This activity provides funds for the continuation of irrigation development 
work on existing and approved irrigation projects on Indian reservations located 
in the arid and semiarid West where the conservation and development of 
lands and water for agricultural irrigation are of fundamental importance to 
enable the Indian to become self-supporting and to make proper use of his land 
and water resources. The development and extension of irrigation projects on 
Indian reservations are primarily for the benefit of resident reservation Indian 
families. The facilities, however, also, directly benefit the surrounding com- 
munity as well as non-Indian owned lands included within the projects. Most 
Indian-owned land is devoted to stock raising. The success of this activity is 
largely dependent on an adequate supply of winter feed which can be produced 
on irrigated land. The early completion of these existing and continuing projects 
will make possible the determination of final per acre construction costs for 
reimbursement purposes and will greatly facilitate the program and policy of 
the Bureau in transferring the responsibility for operation and maintenance of 
the systems to the water users. 

The type of work proposed is the construction, extension, and rehabilitation 
of irrigation systems and land subjugation on Indian reservations. 

The major structures and canal systems are completed, or nearing comple- 
tion, on many of the projects. The work now proposed will consist primarily 
of extending canals and laterals, subjugation of lands and extension of drainage 
systems to provide additional areas for cropping. 

During 1957 Indian irrigation projects produced crops valued at $57,425,000 on 
approximately 575,500 acres of land farmed. In all, approximately 870,000 acres 
of Indian projects are under consructed irrigation facilities, of which 280,000 
acres are privately owned. Approximately 103,000 acres of Indian lands re- 
quire additional lateral construction, land subjugation and drainage for suc- 
cessful farming. Present Indian projects provide about 3 acres per capita for 
Indians located in the arid West. The complete development of all potentially 
irrigable Indian lands in the West will provide about 6.5 acres per capita. 
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Summary of projects 


(a) Annual contract payments ph te ibe P $16, 000 





Fort Belknap Sie eee eR s 6, 250 
Tongue River__ ot ea ; se 9, 750 
(0) Construction - Lets og Ete ae scenes Rit Bi oe a 2, 593, 300 


Arizona: 





Colorado River ite oe EN 270, 000 
Salt River — ae ie 30, 000 
San Carlos project : 
Irrigation — 5 : j : 150, 000 
Power... toes a sy ; 110, 000 
California : 

California Reservation__ ce : 100, 000 

Augustine Cabezon___- eo wie 366, 000 
Colorado: 

Consolidated Ute, Pine River 75, 000 
Idaho: Fort Hall, Michaud unit i 650, 000 
Montana: 

Blackfeet . baa : ‘ i ca ao 70, 000 

Crow__ bse er ie ep dn ad ol a dd oe 33, 500 

Flathead project: 

ear UO ag 62 Pe eo ~ ae 100, 000 
PON ase ean kee ea oun eee ian 40, 600 

Fort Belknap_-_-__- : eae et OR ba ie 45, 000 

Fort Peck pees Be : : ee DO, 000 
Nevada: Duck Valley ee age a 50, 000 
New Mexico: 

Middle Rio Grande Pueblos__- ; 200, 000 

Miscellaneous Pueblos______—- . bias a 60, 000 

RIN TUNED RINONINER Set Serle ES oe ied a ne re a eel 38, 000 

Oe Ee eee ee See ee ee er ae ee 450, 000 
Ee Dee ELC LL.) | | a. oe ee eee ia 35, 000 
Wyoming: Wind River Se eerie ie peau 30, 200 

(ec) Engineering plans, surveys, and administration beectee 438, 700 
Total estimate______- ; ; a . _— 3, 408, 000 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. For this year Congress allowed an increase of $13 
million over the budget. What is the unobligated balance as of the 
latest available date? 

Mr. Massey. The unobligated balance as of December 31, 1958, is 
$14,250,847.17. That includes last year’s appropriation plus the carry- 
over balance of $125,135.45 from prior years. 


STATUS OF FUNDS FOR BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. At this point I would like to place in the record this 
schedule entitled “Status of funds for construction of buildings and 
utilities in fiscal year 1959.” 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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ScHEDULE I.—Status of funds for construction of buildings and utilities in fiscal 
year 1959 




















>, OOO ‘ es fs 
3, 250 Appropri- Revised Obligations | Unobligated 
ore Project ated, 1959 program through | _ balance 
», THO | Dee. 31, 1958 | Dee. 31, 1958 
}, 300 Standing Rock School facilities, North Dakota_| $21, 000 $22, 492. 00 | $2, 651. 96 | $19, 840. 04 
—se Oglala boys’ dormitory, South Dakota---..----| 84, 000 | 17. 764 OO ise cd, acesceaes 17, 764. 09 
Bridger Day School, South Dakota_---_--..-..-- 143, 000 198, 000. 00 14, 000. 00 184, 000. 00 
». 000 Green Grass School, South Dakota__-_---- cinnbades 417, 000 193, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 183, 000. 00 
. Turtle Mountain Agency quarters, North 
}, 000 ee eae Taian ataeaeh sanleikoe 175, 000 | 175, 000. 00 14, 000. 00 | 161, 000. 00 
Belcourt School, North Dakota__......-...----| 1, 400, 000 1, 729, 800. 00 114, 645.93 | 1,615, 154. 07 
O00 Wahpeton Elementary School, South Dakota_- 624, 000 607, 000. 00 30, 000. 00 577, 000. 00 
’ Pine Ridge Agency quarters, South Dakota-__- 226, 000 254, 700. 06 31, 150. 50 223, 549. 56 
, 000 | Becker School, North Dakota___.....-..------- 126, 000 41, 000.00 |_______- ee 41, 000. 00 
Standing Rock sanitary facilities, South Dakota 260, 000 260, 800. 00 20, 800. 00 240, 000. 00 
Rosebud School and quarters, South Dakota-__- 366, 000 366, 000. 00 29, 000. 00 | 337, 000. 00 
, 000 Cheyenne River Agency relocation, South 
>, OOD Dakota mets aia eral eine ok nodbndee adiaiek 2, 656, 000 | 2, 656, 000. 00 | 610, 834.00 | 2,045, 166. 00 
Zeibaugh Pass (culvert), North Dakota__-_-_--- 12, 000 | 12, 000. 00 |__._---- iad 12, 000. 00 
: Flandreau shop, South Dakota_._..-.-.-..-.---| NU cnc sinbieiicas alain choo ocs eee enerendiadea i soieieicoiintecenae 
», OOD Haskell Institute, rehabilitation, Kansas_------ 300, 000 | 368, 000. 00 | 82, 652. 69 | 285, 347. 31 
» O00 Crow meter loops, Montana-.-_._----------- =i 3, 000 | 3, 200. 00 |_._- 3, 200. 00 
Northern Cheyenne quarters, Montana---_---- | 27, 000 9, 073. 00 3, 033. 60 6, 039. 40 
Blackfeet quarters, Montana-.--.....--.-----.- a 150, 000 138, 036. 02 16, 575. 23 121, 460. 79 
), 000 Fort Belknap quarters, Montana..-....-...---- | 124, 000 124, 467. 00 | 13, 360. 07 | 111, 106, 93 
, 500 Wrangell School water, Alaska___..........-.--|} 79, 000 86, 317. 56 8, 167. 56 | 78, 150. 00 
| ATRAGe SCUOLA GES. ..cccccepedswose~cencs | 492, 000 | 414, 500.00 | = 108, 117. 91 306, 382. 09 
Chifornak School, Alaska. -.............-.-.---- | 36, 000 35, 200. 53 | 31, 386. 32 3, 814. 21 
000 § English Bay School, Alaska..........-..--.---- | 22, 000 43,300.00 | 42, 362. 33 | 937. 67 
i 600 Manakatok School, Alaska_._-- yan deaiiedsa wah ail 34, 000 40, 200, 00 | 33, 862. 46 | 6, 337. 54 
000 Napakiak School, Alaska...........-.........-- | 228, 000 | 212, 000. 00 | 54, 021.31 | 157, 978. 69 
’ New Stuvahok School, Alaska. ....--....-.-- -| 298, 000 | 272, 000. 00 | 71, 993. 65 | 200, 006. 35 
), 000 Noorvik School, Alaska oe Nhe a ea 425, 000 | 387, 000.00 | 113, 808. 31 273, 191. 69 
. 000 Togiak School, Alaska- ppeaesssae eee 33, 000 36,500.00 | 34, 764. 67 1, 735. 33 
Tuntuntuliak School, Alaska--........--------- 42, 000 46, 000. 00 44, 057. 66 1,042 34 
Unalakleet School, Alaska---.-- : eee 167, 000 192, 000.00 |_.....-- did 192, 000. 00 
, 000 Cherokee School gymnasium, North Carolina-- 350, 000 | 403, 000. 00 356, 959. 03 46, 040. 97 
, 000 Red Lake Agency water, Minnesota- - --------- 30, 000 | 30, 000. 00 3, 000. 00 27, 000. 00 
000 | Conehatta School, Mississippi_-....-.----..---- 28, 000 17, 852. 13 4, 154. 64 13, 697. 49 
u Pearl River farm shop, Mississippi--.-....-.----- 3, 000 74, 000. 00 63, 119. 46 10, 880. 54 
. 000 §  Sequoyah School stokers, Oklahoma.--...-..--- 3, 000 4, 420. 90 | 374. 90 4, 046. 00 
000 Ff Papago Agency water (sells), Arizona---------- 152, 000 154, 000 00 |-.-.------ 154, 000. 00 
> ” Sherman Institute rehabilitation, California---- 450, 000 791,312 31 | 224,980. 50 566, 331. 81 
, at White River utilities, Arizona._......---------- 193,000 | 169, 421 93 | 8, 478. 11 160, 943. 82 
, 700 Chuichu water, Arizona........-.--------- aoe 45, 000 45, 600 00 | 36, 659. 13 % 940. 87 
— Theodore Roosevelt water, Arizona- ---------.- 77, 000 77, 470. 00 |... : 77.470 00 
wi) Papago quarters, Arizona- - - neuuabeadseguaue 70, 000 46, 010. 98 | 1, 128. 25 i4 882.73 
, Of Bylas School, Arizona. Boe ee 100, 000 153, 000. 00 | 8,000.00 | 145, 000. 00 
San Carlos quarters, Arizona.......----.--..--- 41, 000 43, 005. 00 1, 080. 24 41, 924. 76 
San Carlos utilities, Arizona........---...--.--- 76, 000 | 73, 000. 00 3, 000. 00 70, 000. 00 
Second Mesa School, Arizona... -----.--------- 116, 000 | 67, 158 45 5, 070. 32 62, 088. 13 
Hotevilla School, Arizona sor uate aan 51,000 | 54, 685. 63 |_.__- } 54, 685. 63 
nee Wellpinit jail and water, Washington------..-- 40, 000 38, 000. 00 1, 000. 00 37, 000. 00 
$13 i Chemawa School rehabilitation, Oregon-..----- 200, 000 200, 000. 00 | 55, 000. 00 | 145, 000. 00 
the Colville Agency quarters, Washington 23, 000 | 12, 977. 04 2, 274. 94 10, 702. 10 
. Canoncita School, New Mexico upbeat 49, 000 48, 051. 90 26, 036. 33 | 22, 015. 57 
Consolidated Ute sewer, New Mexico-- | 41, 000 41, 000. 00 | 41, 000. 00 
. Magdalena dormitory, New Mexico 349, 000 349, 000. 00 |_. 349, 000. 00 
3, 18 Albuquc rque School facilities, New Mexico | 829, 000 830, 734. 00 | 1, 734. 00 829, 000. 00 
rrv- Mesita water, New Mexico 20, 000 20, 000. 00 | 2, 000. 00 | 18, 000. 00 
. Quarters various Navajo, Arizona, New Mexico 1, 215, 000 | 543,959.72 | 249, 399.89 | 294, 559. 83 
| Dileon School, Arizona | 75, 000 75, 000. 00 |_- | 75, 000. 00 
t Leupp School, Arizona... i Es 5, 024, 000 4,199, 000.00 | 3, 284, 691.85 | 914, 308. 15 
| Cove Day School, New Mexico 416, 000 460,000.00 | 375, 680.05 | £4,319. 95 
Jones Ranch School, New Mexico 5 376, 000 | 352, 000. 00 | 275, 656. 33 || 76, 343. 67 
Oakridge lookout tower, New Mexico 1, 000 1, 700. 00 928, 30 | 771. 70 
"oadlena lookout tower, New Mexico 1,000 | 900. 00 | 900. 00 
this W hite Cone School, Arizona Kieadaay 75, 000 1, 738. 31 1, 143. 95 594. 36 
, Isleta water system, New Mexiro eat 26, 000 26, 000. 00 2,000. 00 | 24, 000. 00 
and Inscription House School, Arizona Si 75, 000 65, 000. 00 46, 481.12 | 18, 518. 88 
Jivarilla water, New Mexico abode 100, 000 | 100, 000. 00 egal 100, 000. 00 
l'hunder Butte School, South Dakota E> 65, 000. 00. | ee SLT 65, 000. 00 
rot Segment School, North Dakota 28, 475. 00 ‘ 28, 475. 00 
Fort Totten Elementary School, North Dakota. 27, 380. 00 2, 980. 85 24, 399.15 
Rosebud Ageney quarters, South Dakota. -----| 32, 700. 00 8, 278. 13 | 24, 421. 87 
lurtle Mountain jail, North Dakota. 24, 680. 00 770. 14 23. 90). 86 
Rosebud Boarding School, South Dakota_..__-| 44, 006. 00 44, 000.00 
Bogue Homo Rehabilitation, Mississippi----..-|---.------ 34, 350. 00 23, 609. 92 10, 749. 08 
Water explor tion (Navajo), New Mexico-..--.-} 79, 592, 47 67, 168. 66 12, 423. 81 
Ramah dormitories, New Mexico____-......--- | ise 400, 000. 00 98. 00 399, 902. 00 


Shiprock heating plant, New Mexico..........-{-- : , 88, 000. 00 - 88, 000. 00 
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ScHEDULE I.—Status of funds for construction of buildings and utilities in fiscal 
year 1959—Continued 





Appropri- | Revised | Obligations | Unobligated 
Project | ated, 1959 | program | through | _ balance 
| | Dec, 31, 1958 Dec. 31, 1958 








| 


Jicarilla quarters, New Mexico. -.--..-.-.----- | Aer ivent 

















| 
| $25,000.00 | $14, 033. 61 $10, 966, 30 
To complete 56 miscellaneous projects--- | 329, 513. 74 | 166, 482. 96 163, 030. 78 
Major repairs and improvements... -...........} $2,495,000 | 2, 497, 960.23 | 1, 123, 359. 61 1, 374, 600. @ 
sy |, ee eee .---| 22, 187, 000 22, 187, 000 7, 982, 059. 38 | 14, 204, 940, 42 
., |). | ee eee ae aioe 125, 135. 45 79, 228. 90 45, 906. 5 
Grand total -.--- Seegudeoans Dea nccagieml 22, 187, 000 | 22, 312, 135.45 | 8, 061, 288.28 | 14, 250, 847.17 











ScHEDULE 2.—Status of June 30, 1958, unobligated balance for buildings and utilities | 


projects 


| Unobligated Obligations | Unobligated 
allotment through balance 


Projects 
| June 30, 1958 | Dec. 31, 1958 | Dec. 31, 1958 





Oglala boys’ dormitory, South Dakota__--_------- eaten | 
Chifornak School, Alaska_------_-- . <disces ot = | 
oo ee Fr | 











$4, 675. 95 $27, 906. 82 


1, 385. 47 |_- 
English Bay School, Alaska.-_-- -- 


2 
1 
2 
Second Mesa School, Arizona-_-_------ ae See at , 2, 341. 55 
: 3 
6 





Theodore Roosevelt water, Arizona. __-- 540. 00 | 
See ee ee 314. 37 
South Segment School, North Dakota. aad ete ae ‘ 776. 31 
Cheyenne Arapaho dormitory, Oklahoma_____.___--__- ; 1, 842. 72 
Jicarilla dormitory, New Mexico----- seeeibbaS anab waite 3, 361. 09 
Permanent dormitories, Arizona and New Mexico-- Boe 1, 905. 03 
Brad Springs School, New Mexico- ----- eae a 4, 292. 31 
U.S. Geological Survey (advance). - -- : 11, 144. 47 
Miscellaneous prior year projects__---__- daikedot a? 11, 135. 20 
Major repairs and improvements- --. ---- Sai aad tweak ce 40, 987. 55 
i aa I ee eweece 125, 135. 45 





ADDITIONAL EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. $11,507,000 of the 1960 request is for educational 
facilities for an additional 1,215 children. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDING, BARROW, ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the need for the new school building at 
Barrow, Alaska, for which $2,332,000 is requested. 

Mr. Massey. May I request that Mrs. Thompson discuss the school 
situation in Barrow ? 

Mrs. THompson. The population in Alaska, Mr. Chairman, has been 
moving toward some of the larger villages. Barrow is one. There 
fore, the school population, in addition to the normal increase, 38 
increasing because of these movements. Facilities were built in Bar- 
row long ago, but they are already overcrowded. These are an addi- 
tion to the present facilities to take care of the additional require- 
ments. 

mir. Kirwan. Will it take $2,332,000 to build that school at Bar- 
row { 

Mr. Massey. This is in addition to our present building, and it also 
provides funds to rehabilitate some of the existing plant; 180 addi- 
tional pupils will be provided for. Plant additions include six stand- 
ard classrooms, a multipurpose room, kitchen, shop room, home eco- 
nomics room, science room, and 14 employees’ quarters to bring the 
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present plant up to standard and to meet requirements for those that 
are already in school. 


ENGINEERING PLANS AND SURVEYS 


Mr. Kirwan. Why should the engineering plans and surveys cost 
$192,000 to build a school ? 

Mr. Massry. That, Mr. Chairman, represents all of the surveys 
from the very beginning, from the preliminary plans to the working 
drawings. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are opening up a new school in the little parish I 
belong to in my hometown. It is to be opened up to the public Sun- 
day and I will be there. I plan to compare the cost experience there 
with these figures. I believe it cost only about $300,000, and yet here 
we have a request for $2,332,000 for a school. This estimate seems 
high for six classrooms. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Mr. Chairman, I think one thing we have to re- 
member is that construction costs in Alaska are much higher than 
in the United States, and this is the nothernmost point in Alaska. 

Mr. Kirwan. I realize that. 

Mr. Greenwoop. And the transportation costs will be heavy. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is answering the question I asked. Now you are 
saying that the labor is about twice in Alaska what it is here? 

Mr. GrEeNwoop. The comparative cost in the United States would 
be lower, of course, but this is one of the most expensive construction 
areas in the world, probably, and our costs in Alaska have always 
been higher than in the States. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is bound to be higher. That is the answer I am 
asking for; costs are higher there for everything. 

Mr. GreENwoop. That is right. 


NEW SCHOOL FACILITIES, PINE RIDGE, 8. DAK. 


Mr. Kirwan. Summarize briefly the need for the new school facili- 
ties at Pine Ridge, S. Dak., at a cost of $1,485,000. Now, this is in 
this country and you have a cost of $1,485,000 for a school. 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. The elementary enrollment at Oglala is ap- 
proximately 600 at present, and the school census indicates that by 
1962 the enrollment will be 720. The existing elementary school build- 
ing was designed to accommodate 200 pupils. This is one place 
where we have had to convert old storerooms, basements, and attics 
into classrooms. They are unsafe and unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not saying the school is not needed, but why 
should it cost $1,485,000? 

Mr. Greenwoop. This is an estimate for a new classroom building 
with 22 classrooms. The one in Alaska was only six classrooms. 

Mr. Kirwan. When I go home this weekend I will see what. it 
costs to build a comparable school at home. It has 22 classrooms? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Twenty-two classrooms plus a library, a multi- 
maps room, and basement recreation rooms. 

r. Kirwan. They all go together. 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. 


86292—59-——_52 





$16 
CHINLE BOARDING SCHOOL, NAVAJO AGENCY, ARIZONA 


Mr. Kirwan. $5,562,000 is proposed for the Chinle Boarding School 
for the Navajos in Arizona. Please explain this request for the rec 
ord. 

Mr. Massey. The $5,562,000 is for school facilities at Chinle. There 
is also included for the Navajos school facilities at Coal Mine Mesa 
and the Cottonwood Trailer School; also water facilities at Shiprock 
and schoo] replacement facilities at Wingate. These Navajo facilities 
total $7,890,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many schools are you building ? 

Mr. Massey. That will be five locations. One of the projects isa 
sanitary project. That will be four schools and one sanitary project, 
The schools will take care of 915 additional pupils. That is another 
area where construction costs are high. 


WINGATE SCHOOL, ARIZONA 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain what is planned with the request of 
$1,555,000 for the Wingate School in Arizona, How many rooms in 
that ? 

Mr. Massry. That is for dormitories, Mr. Chairman, and it is a 
school with an enrollment of 670 pupils. It is operated in a school 
plant built around old Fort Wingate buildings, most of which are 
not suitable for school purposes and they are practically all safety 
hazards. 

It is proposed this year to build four 168-pupil dormitories, and 
in later fiscal years to construct an 8-classroom elementary school 
building, a kitchen-dining room building, an auditorium-gymnasium, 
and 15 employ ee qué arters as well as the utility systems. 


ENGINEERING PLANS AND SURVEYS 


Mr. Kirwan. I wish when I made this trip I would have gotten a 
look at these, because I cannot see where you could spend $246,000 for 
engineering plans for a few dormitories. 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, we contract for most of our engineer- 
ing services. We use the engineering firms that are located in the 
State where our construction is going to be. We negotiate with the 
firms for the best price that we can get. It is on the same basis as 
we let our construction contracts. The amount of funds in our esti- 
mates for engineering plans and surveys are representative of the 
cost that is involved in these buildings contracting for the service 
through the engineering firms in the various States. The amount of 
$246,000 is our estimate for the total plant and not for the dormitories 
alone. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, there must be something wrong. I do not know 
what it is. I will have the information on this new school they built 
in the parish I belong to next week. Probably if they had called ina 
group of engineers like this it would have cost more money. There is 
something wrong here. Up in Alaska you tell me it is because of the 
high cost of everything in Alaska. Now take a look at this one here 
where you have $246,000 for engineering plans and surveys. 
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Mr. Massry. This $246,000 is the portion of the overall cost for 

4 $3.3 million project. We are not asking for the full cost of that this 
year. 
' Mr. Kirwan. No; but somewhere along the line—I mean this sin- 
verely and I have always given my full support to the Indian agency 
for 17 years—somewhere along the line, with the thousands of en- 
gineers we have on the Government payroll, there must be a way for 
them to give us these plans; $246,000 for plans for a project like this 
is completely unreasonable. We would be better off if we went to our 
agencies and let them lend us a couple engineers. You have them 
around here by the thousands. 

Mr. GreENwoop. The problem, Mr. Chairman, is that the construc- 
tion of school buildings is specialized construction and you have to 
have people experienc ed and qualified in that. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what they tell you. I am saying if we are 
going to appropriate money we are not going to pay $246, 000 just for 
the engineering on this project. 

Mr. Greenwoop. I assure you we are trying to get this just as 
cheaply as we can. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not saying you are not, but I am saying we 
should reach over to some of these other agencies and borrow a couple 
engineers to draw up plans for a school rather than pay somebody 
who is holding you up for $246,000. I am not saying you are not 
trying to get it done as che: uply as possible. 

‘Mr. GREE Nwoop. That $246,000 also includes the cost to our own 
staff of first preparing a program for the architects. You have to 
present to them what you want and the standards and so on and that 
staff has to review the plans that they draw, both preliminary draw- 
ings and the final drawings, then there is supervision that is included 
in this, so it is not just architect fees. 


IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Mr. Kirwan. $3,408,000 is requested for irrigation projects, a de- 
crease of $1,719, 648 from funds available this year. Summarize what 
is planned with the funds requested for 1960. 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, most of the projects for which we have 
funds in this estimate are existing projects that we are trying to com- 
plete. There are some items in here for annual contract p: 1yments to 
other agencies. We have one new start in California as the result of 
legisl: ition during the last Congress, and this is the Augustine Cavezon 
project. All of the other projects are continuing construction work 
to extend laterals and bring additional acreage under irrigation. 


ADDITIONAL POWER FACILITIES ON SAN CARLOS PROJECT 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the $110,000 planned for addi- 
tional power facilities on the San Carlos project. 

To what extent is power sold to non-Indian customers in the area? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Utz, do you have those figures ? 

Mr. Urz. I do not recall the figures. We : will have to supply that 
as to the number of non-Indian and Indian customers. We will 
supply that for the record. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Supply that for the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 
The Bureau’s records do not distinguish between Indian and non-Indiap 


customers. The types of customers served by the San Carlos project are as 
follows: 


Type of customer : Number 
RI tatiactteincesieiencs ost pose bai Reuben ac moaio aia dab cine head lane ehde atedeas bee nglnaes 2, 204 
NON co iS bho manan acme e een aeees 7 
PR all wk vnitn tune mies enc mise boca gre iain danenaemnansaehiaiainal ds 399 
Puno eres: enc Gisnway Nenting...... nn cee cnc wen ns 50 
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Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


fotal number of permanent positions 730 882 § 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 157 208 1% 
Average number of all employees 751 864 475 
Number of employees at end of year 938 1,025 | 5g 








Average GS grade and salary 6.3 $4,788.) 6.5 $5, 367 | 6.3 $5, 335 
Average salary of ungraded positions--_- $4, 121 $4, 144 $4, 13h 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions | $2,774,964 | $3, 223, 705 $1, 943, 19 
Positions other than permanent 682, 695 941, 506 452. Qi 
Other personal services | 31, 335 34, 815 18, 00 
Total personal services 3, 488, 994 4, 200, 026 2, 413, 925 
02 Travel 246, 567 221, 068 217, 00 
03 Transportation of things 34, 182 36, 241 24, OM 
04 Communication services 32, 176 31, 620 30, 50 
05 Rents and utility services 84, 798 84, 318 45, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction 4, 668 4, 800 5, 
07 Other contractual services 420, O83 299, 170 240, 60 
Services performed by other agencies 16, 510 17, 000 | 17, 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 061, 660 729, 584 265, 00 
09 Equipment 461, 752 369, 413 265, 00 
10 Lands and structures 8, 882, 250 7, 024, 450 | 10, 902, 589 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 127, 808 143, 269 88, 916 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ - 4, 493 1, 600 | 
15 Taxes and assessments 17, 646 18, 275 | 12, 0 
Subtotal 14, 883, 587 13, 180, 834 14, 527, 0% 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 7, 493 42; 297 27, 0 
rotal, Bureau of Indian Affairs 14, 836, 094 13, 138, 537 14, 500, 00 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 
Total number of permanent positions 10 4 + | 
Full time equivalent of al! other positions 1 2 2 | 
Average number of all employees 6 6 6 | 
Number of employees at end of year-- 6 7 
Average GS grade and salary 7.7 $5,883 | 7.8 $6,502 | 7.9 $6, 604 
= } 
01 Personal services ' 
Permanent positions $25, 135 $19, 925 $19, 925 
Positions other than permanent 3, 393 6, 500 6, 
Other personal services Y4 1,175 1, 175 j 
Total personal services 28, 622 27, 600 27,600 | 
02 Travel 7, 616 8, 200 8,200 § 
03 Transportation of things 31 100 10 | 
04 Communication services 183 200 200 
05 Rents and utility services 1, 513 600 60 
06 Printing and reproduction 260 400 400 
07 Other contractual services 20, 026 30, 000 30, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 795 1, 000 1,000 
10 Lands and structures__ 15, 964 40, 324 30, 175 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribution 1, 797 1, 725 1, 725 
Total, Bureau of Public Roads.- 76, 807 110, 149 100, 00 
Total obligations 14, 912, 901 13, 248, 686 14, 600, 00 





Mr. Kirwan. $14,600,000 is requested to meet expenditures under 
the contract authority for Indian road construction. This excludes 
“Maintenance,” which will be financed beginning in 1960 under “Re- 
sources Management.” 













JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 









Insert pages 141 to 159. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Road construction (and maintenance) (liquidation of contract authority) 


3, 882, 114 


Appropriation 1959__- ee sa Aaa cham wtnwienases, Sere 
Balance available from prior years___~_- rea eet aes 
Total available 1959- ea Be 15, 882, 114 
Decreases : 
1. Road maintenance 5 ap a arcana coe 
2. Federal-aid highway roads____-_--~_- 13, 058, 329 


oan iateonan 15, 882, 114 


Increases : 
2. Federal-aid highway roads_-__- ne 9, 600, OOO 
3. Navajo-Hopi roads_- va 5, 000, 000 


14, 600, 000 


Budget estimate 1960 ain ie it: ns 14, 600, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Actual ex- Total Total 
penditures, available, estimate, 
1958 1959 1960 
1. Road maintenance $2, 559, 629 $2, 823, 785 
2. Federal-aid highway roads 7, 971, 268 13, 058, 329 $9, 600, 000 
Navajo-Hopi roads 1, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
lotal expenditures 10, 530, 897 16, 882, 114 14, 600, 000 
Less: Balance available from prior years 2, 414, 285 3, 882, 114 
Total expenditures from current appro- 
priation 8, 116,612 13, 000, 000 14, 600, 000 


Proposed supplemental estimate, 1959. 


Authorization for appropriation 


Federal-Aid Highway Acts Road main- Road con- | Navajo-Hopi Funded 
tenance struction roads 





195 fiscal years, sec. 4 (a) and | 


WeGe. 5 $6, 760, 000 $23, 240, 000 $30, 000, 000 








(b), 1 
1958-59 fiseal years, sec. 104 (a) 
and (b), 1956 act__- 5, 100, 000 18, 900, 000 21, 314, 929 


1960 fiscal year, sec. 6, 1958 act - 12, 000, 000 9, 600, 000 
1959-60 Navajo-Hopi Indian 

roads, sec. 7, 1950, amended 

1958. $20, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 


Total 11, 860, 000 54, 140, 000 20, 000, 000 66, 914, 929 


Status of unfunded authorization 


Road mainte-| Road con- | Navaho-Hopi 


nance struction roads 
Unfunded contract authority through 1959 | $2,600,000 | $12, 085, 071 $20, 000. 000 | 
Appropriation, 1959_- —2, 600, 000 —9, 400, 000 
roposed supplemental, 1959 —1, 000, 000 | 
Balance unfunded, June 30, 1959 2, 685, 071 19, 000, 000 
New contract authority, 1960 12, 000, 000 
: Total unfunded through 1960 14, 685, 071 19. 000, 000 
1960 cash request. 9, 600, 000 5, 000, 000 


Balance to remain unfunded, June 30, 
1960 5, 085, 071 14, 000, 000 


Increase (+ 


or de- 


crease (— 


— $2, 823, 785 
—3, 458, 329 
4, 000, 000 


, 282, 114 


+3, 882, 114 


Wh 


+1, 600, 000 


Tnfunded 


$2, 685, 07) 
2, 400, 000 


14, 000, 000 


19, 085, 071 


Total 


$34, 685, 071 
—12, 000, 000 
—1, 000, 000 
21, 685, 071 
12, 000, 000 


33, 685, 071 
14, 600, 000 


19, 085, 071 
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Analysis of cash requirements 











Unliguidated obligations, June 30, 1958__........................- $8, 319, 625 
Estimated cash required to finance 1959 program *___----------_-_- 18, 247, 560 
Total cash requirement as of June 30, 1959_-_--__--------- 21, 567, 185 
Ripa ae 0a RN so it ee eee el Seu * 16, 882, 114 
Pelanes trom 1000 to be Tanied ... 3c ccaxanccdckecwueuik 4, 685, 071 
Xstimated cash required to finance 1960 program *_______-___-_--- 14, 600, 000 
Total cash required, fiscal year 1960__...................... 19, 285, 071 
Sees Sete INE RIOT UGE oo oe cos ee ene ueeneeane 4, 685, 071 





TOMTSINNOD WENO on eninwa abode thee t eee oe abe 14, 600, 000 


1There will be $4,685,071 unfunded obligations as of June 30, 1959, which represents 
estimated unearned contract payments as of that date. At the beginning of fiscal year 
1959 an unobligated balance of $247,560 was brought forward from fiscal year 1958. This 
amount is that part of $2,000,000 contract authority advanced from 1959 to 1958 under 
the accelerated road program but was unobligated on June 30, 1958. 

2 Includes $1,000,000 proposed supplemental estimate, 1959. 

8No unobligated balance of prior year authority to be carried forward into fiscal year 
1960. It is estimated that contractor's earnings in the amount of $4,685,071 will not have 
accrued for payment by June 30, 1960, and this amount will be carried forward obligated 


but unfunded. 
ROAD CONSTRUCTION (AND MAINTENANCE) 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ROADS 


Section 104(c) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $12 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and a 
like sum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, for the construction, improve 
ment, and maintenance of Indian reservation roads and bridges. Section 106 
provided that the funds authorized shall be available for contract on a date not 
earlier than 1 year preceding the beginning of the fiscal year for which author- 
ized; and granted authority to the Secretary to incur obligations, approve pro- 
jects, and enter into contracts under such authorizations, and his action in doing 
so shall be deemed a contractual obligation of the Federal Government for pay- 
ment of the cost. 

Section 4(c) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-881) 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of $12 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and a like sum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, for the 
construction, reconstruction, and improvement of Indian reservation roads and 
bridges. Section 6 of the act provided that the funds authorized shall be avail- 
able for contract on a date not earlier than 1 year preceding the beginning of 
the fiscal year for which authorized; and granted authority to the Secretary to 
incur obligations, approve projects, and enter into contracts under such authori- 
zation, and his action in doing so shall be deemed a contractual obligation of the 
Federal Government for payment of the costs. 

The above act varied from previous acts in that the $12 million is authorized 
for construction, reconstruction, and improvement; road maintenance funds were 
not authorized as in previous acts. 

In connection with the road construction program, wherever possible, the 
sureau enters into agreements with State and local road commissions for assump 
tion of maintenance on their part of Indian roads which are constructed to stand- 
ards acceptable to them. In 1958 the Bureau transferred 474 miles of roads under 
such agreements. For fiscal years 1959 and 1960 it is estimated that 400 miles 
will be transferred each year from the Indian Bureau system to county or other 
local systems. 

The obligations incurred and the cash provided for liquidations under this 
authorization ure set forth in the following tabulation : 





: 














net ee 


319, 625 
247, 560 
67, 185 
382, 114 
385, 071 
300, 000 





85, O71 
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Federal-aid highway road construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract 








authorization) 
1958 PROGRAM 
BRIO EUINION on nnn ce ccegppeeneeneneesenenapamr enn $12, 000, 000° 
Obligations : 
MEERUT ANE © cass scsi see ala aces peed anit aie as gewlanon ec ai oan 2, 559, 629 
a a nea ace eae 12, 353, 272 
Prior year unfinanced obligations.___.__._.___-__-_--_-__--_------- 1, 523, 484 
UTED, sepa ace ian sgaeees ts Sica Gacy so extivnee noone a ceed enka een een 16, 436, 385 
TONG DRI OUN ee oon on Sooo neonate 4, 436, 385 
1959 PROGRAM 
ONIN cr cael ge ca or lca wa eae ime eo ee 12, 000, 000° 
Obligations : 
NN san reed cr yet ere he a esr ah cocaine 2, 823, 785 
CU AN RNIN, lees oct onan eee al hina a aise acme mane apenas 7, 424, 901 
Prior year unfinanced obligations.._.._........-.........=.-- 4, 436, 385 
TORE cpa eeaeu season Sea eee 14, 685, 071 
CBU RNOOS CHeRONNS ojo cose ames eee eee 2, 685, 071 
1960 PROGRAM 
Obligations : 
RNA a a as 9, 600, 000 
Prior year unfinanced obligations______-_~~_~-- setts aint 2, 685, 071 
FIN cats a ces errno ge aetna ob ignecne as eee etic tats ctafsenindeatantae 12, 285, 071 
Unfinanced balance end of fiscal year___.______-_--_-____.--_._ —2, 685, 071 
Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization___-__-~~ 9, 600. 000 


1, Road maintenance: 1958, $2,559,629 ; 1959, $2,600,000 ; 1960, 0. 

This activity is carried under the “Resources management” appropriation in 
1960. 
2. Federal-aid highway roads: 1958, $12,353,272 ; 1959, $9,400,000 ; 1960, $9,600,000 

The road construction program is based upon the need for roads and bridges 
on, or providing access to, Indian lands. A road system was established and 
officially designated at Indian reservations in accordance with the program 
objectives. Inventories of these systems classify the mileage by standards of 
construction and reveal the need of construction. The yearly road construction 
program is a choice based upon priorities. Priority is determined by working 
with the Indian councils, county boards, State highway officials, Bureau program 
officials, and others; consideration is also given to two of the major objectives 
of the program which are to construct projects that will most benefit the Indian 
economy and welfare and to transfer responsibility to the local governments. 
It is estimated that local governments will accept transfer of 400 miles of Bureau 
road as a result of this 1960 program. The following is an itemized breakdown 
of the 1960 road construction program: 


(a) Grading and draining (345.3 miles) _____-_--._---------------- $4, 114, 000 
Or IOI I ah el il ead engneeentiile 3, 953, 000 
(c) Bridge construction (2,129 running feet) _.----.__---------~-~-~- 630, 000 
op owe th. OS ee ee ee 903, 000 

ORR anu ndinaaaemeannneen ssi ee cies tat aan ipoin bodaaeee cima teotaieaietaee ies 9, 600, 000 


(@) Grading and draining, $4,114,000.—This feature covers clearing rights-of- 
Way, installing drainage structures, and constructing a roadbed by excavating 
high ground and filling low ground. This results in a well-drained earth embank- 
ment with easy grades and flat curves, built so that the wind will sweep off the 
show and so that it will not be softened by ground water. The stabilized roadbed 
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will provide a firm foundation for the surface course. The estimate covers 3453 M 
miles of grading and draining. R 
(b) Surfacing, $3,953,000.—This estimate covers the surfacing of 429.6 mile k 
of roads. Most of this will be base course and surface course of local materials 
such as gravel. About 142 miles of the heavier-traffic road will have the gravel 


surface mixed with bituminous material. Y 
(c) Bridge construction, $630,000.—This covers the construction of 2,129 run. 
ning feet of bridges. Most of this will replace wornout spans now in a dangerous n 
condition. t 

(d) Surveys and plans, $903,000.—This covers preliminary engineering, sur. } 





veys, and preparation of vlans and specifications for the construction of roads 
and bridges. The estimate covers surveys and plans for 463 miles of roads. 

The average cost per mile for grading and draining is approximately $11,9 
and for surfacing $9,200. The average cost per running foot of bridges, con- 
sisting of both timber trestle and reinforced concrete, is approximately $2%, 

The total 1960 program has been allocated to area offices with jurisdictions 
covering reservations in several States, and to agencies covering one to several 
reservations. Tentative allocations have been made to individual projects. The 
final projects built will vary slightly, due to such factors as the amount of the 
low bid on contracts. Other factors, such as the obtaining of county takeover 
agreements, and unexpected development in other programs, such as education 
or irrigation, can affect the final program. The 1960 road construction program 
is distributed as follows: 

(1) Aberdeen area, $1,300,000.—This area program includes 51.2 miles of grad- 
ing and draining, 88.5 miles of surfacing, and 590 feet of bridges in the States 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska. The major projects are the Lost 
Bridge Road on Fort Berthold Reservation, Cedar Creek bridges on Lower 
Brule Reservation, Sharps Store-Kyle Road on Pine Ridge Reservation, Mahto 
Trail on Standing Rock Reservation, and North Macy Road on Omaha Reserva- 
tion. 

(2) Anadarko area, $300,000.—This area program consists of 3.7 miles of grad- 
ing and draining and 29 miles of surfacing in the State of Oklahoma. Work 
will be on the Seiling-Canton Road on the Cheyenne and Arapaho Reservation, 
Watchorn Road on Pawnee Reservation and on the Kiowa Reservation. 

(3) Billings area, $700,000.—This area program consists of 44.4 miles of grad- 
ing and draining, 50.4 miles of surfacing, and 120 feet of bridges in the States 
of Montana and Wyoming. The major projects are the Milk River Road, Black- 
feet Reservation, Pryor North Boundary Road, Crow Reservation: Busby- 
Kirby Road, Northern Cheyenne Reservation; and the North and South Fork | 
Roads on the Wind River Reservation. 

(4) Gallup area, $3,000,000.—This area program includes 75.5 miles of grad- | 
ing and draining, 60.9 miles of surfacing, and 130 feet of bridges in the States 
of New Mexico, Colorado, and Arizona. The major projects are LaBoca Road, 
Southern Ute Reservation; Dulce South Road, Jicarilla Reservation; Paguate 
Road, Laguna Reservation; Zuni Pueblo-Arizona State line, Zuni Reservation, 
and Navajo Reservation projects, including Cottonwood School Road, Many 
Farms-Kayenta Road, Many Farms-Round Rock Road. 

(5) Minneapolis, $450,000.—This area program includes 33.3 miles of grading 
and draining, 44 miles of surfacing, and 50 feet of bridges in the States of Wis 
consin and Minnesota. Major projects are Little Trout Lake Road, Las du Flam 
beau Reservation; Birch Lake Road on Bad River Reservation; South Brancb- 
Otter Slide Road, Menominee Reservation ; Redby-Ponemah Road, Red Lake Res 
ervation; and the Ponsford-White Earth Road on the White Earth Reservation. 

(6) Muskogee area, $350,000.—This area program includes 11.5 miles of grading 
and draining, 26.4 miles of surfacing, and 261 feet of bridges in the States of Okla- 
homa and Mississippi. Major projects are the Bogue Chitto Creek Road, Choctaw 
Reservation ; Stilwell-Marble City Road in eastern Oklahoma. 

(7) Phoenix area, $1,700,000.—This area program consists of 60.4 miles of 
grading and draining and 48.4 miles of surfacing in the States of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Utah. Major projects are Covered Wells, Chuichu Road, 
Papago Reservation ; Maricopa Colony-St. Johns Baseline Road, Gila River Reset 
vation ; and Hopi Roads, Hopi Reservation. 

(8) Portland area, $1,200,000.—This area program includes 53.5 miles of grad- 
ing and draining, 65.2 miles of surfacing, and 688 feet of bridges in the States of 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. The major projects are Wellpinit-West End 
Road, Spokane Reservation; Michaud Road, Fort Hall Reservation; Tutuilla- 
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McKay ‘Creek Road, Umatilla Reservation; Seekseekwa Road, Warm Springs 
Reservation; Tulalip Roads, Tulalip Reservation; and West-Wapato Road, Ya- 
kima Reservation. 

(9) Sacramento area, $400,000.—This area program includes 6 miles of grading 
and draining, 6 miles of surfacing, and 90 feet of bridges on California reserva- 
tions and rancherias. 

(10) Washington, D.0., $200,000.—This covers central office supervision and 5.8 
miles of grading and draining, 10.8 miles of surfacing, and 200 feet of bridges on 
the Cherokee Reservation in North Carotina, and on the Dania and Big Cypress 
Reservations in Florida. 


Federal-aid highway roads—Area budget classification, breakdown, 1960 


| | 
Grading and || Surfacing | Bridges Surveys 





draining | 
Area Total li tees . Bpitae nes ul en RUE. (evita 2. 
funds | 

Miles | Amount | Miles | Amount Feet | Amount | Miles | Amount 

Aberdeen $1, 300, 000 51.2 | $589, 000 88.5 $417,000 590 | $174,000 | 89 | $120,000 
Anadarko. oad 300, 000 3.7 42, 000 29.0 | 248,000 |._. ssalhln whet mmiece 8 | 10, 000 
Billings. - 700, 000 44.4 | 273,000 50.4 | 347,000 | 120 | 30,000 | 48 | 50, 000 
Gallup..-- 3, 000, 000 75.5 |1, 504, 000 60.9 |1, 196, 000 130 | 54, 000 | 88 | 246, 000 
Minneapolis - - 450, 000 33.3 251, 000 | 44.0 157, 000 50 | 12, 000 | 24 30, 000 
Muskogee - - _- 350, 000 11.5 | 102,000 26. 4 169, 000 | 261 | 55, 000 | 18 24, 000 
Phoenix _- : 1, 700, 000 60. 4 724,000 | 48.4 | 811,000 |_- : stoi 82 | 165, 000 
Portland........| 1, 200,000 53.5 | 434,000 | 65.2 | 438,000 | 688 195, 000 67 133, 000 
Sacramento : 400, 000 6.0 | 136, 000 6.0 106, 000 90 44, 000 32 114, 000 
Washington 200, 000 5.8 | 59, 000 | 10.8 64, 000 200 66, 000 7 | 11, 000 
Total 9, 600, 000 345.3 (4,114,000 | 429.6 3,953,000 | 2,129 630, 000 463 | 903,000 


NAVAJO-HOPI ROADS 


Section 1 of Public Law 474, 81st Congress (64 Stat. 44) approved April 19, 
1950, and entitled “An act to promote the rehabilitation of the Navajo and 
Hopi Tribes of Indians and a better utilization of the resources of the Navajo 
and Hopi Indian Reservations and for other purposes.” Authorizes in item (7) 
“Roads and trails,’ $20 million. This was for the purpose of making available 
the resources of these reservations for use in promoting a self-supporting economy 
and self-reliant communities, and to lay a stable foundation on which these 
Indians can engage in diversified economic activities and ultimately attain 
standards of living comparable with those enjoyed by other citizens This 
section further states, “Funds appropriated under these authorizations shall be 
in addition to funds made available for use on the Navajo and Hopi Reserva- 
tions, or with respect to Indians of the Navajo Tribes, out of appropriations 
heretofore or hereafter granted for the benefit, care, or assistance of Indians 
in general or made pursuant to other authorizations now in effect.” 

Section 2 of the act states that so far as practicable the programs shall be 
presented in a manner which will provide for the completion of the program 
within 10 years of the date of enactment (April 19, 1950). 

Public Law 85-740, enacted August 23, 1958, provides for the improvement of 
certain roads on the Navajo and Hopi Indian Reservations. This act amends 
the above mentioned Public Law 474 approved April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44) 
(1) by striking out “$88,570,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$108,570,000” ; 
(2) by amending clause (7) of such section to read as follows: “(7) Roads and 
trails, $40 million; of which not less than $20 million shall be (A) available 
for contract authority for such construction and improvement of the roads 
designated as route 1 and route 3 on the Navajo and Hopi Indian Reservations 
a8 ay be necessary to bring the portion of such roads located in any State up 
to at least the secondary road standard in effect in such State, and (B) in 
addition to any amounts expended on such roads under the $20 million authoriza- 
tion provided under this clause prior to amendment; Provided, That such con- 
tract authority and such appropriation authorized by this amendment shall be 
in addition to sums apportioned to Indian reservations or to the State of Arizona 
under the Federal Highway Act as amended and supplemented (70 Stat. 374).” 
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The obligations incurred and the proposed cash to provide for liquidation 
under this authorization are set forth in the following tabulation: 
Navajo-Hopi road construction (liquidation of contract authorization) 


1959 PROGRAM 





Appropriation (proposed supplemental) —---..-----.---.-----.--- $1, 000, 00 
IOS. NAUREOTEOD BORIG sans cn en ein nematmen nena 3, 000, 000 


SOUND OND. os oe cece cc eegatdaas 2, 000, 000 





Obligations, Navajo-Hopi roads____------_------------ $5, 000, 000 
Prior unfilnanced obligations........................... 2, 000, 000 
————-_ 7, 000, 


Unfinanced balance end of fiscal year_-.---.---------------.---- 2, 000, 000 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization____..._._----~~- 5, 000, 000 


3. Navajo-Hopi roads, $5,000,000 

Route 1—Navajo Route 1 extends 197.44 miles from Arizona State highway 
U.S. 89 near Cameron, Ariz., northeasterly via Tuba City, Ariz., Kayenta, Ariz, 
the four corners of Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona to New Mexico 
State highway U.S. 666 near Shiprock, N. Mex. 

Part of Route 1, 11.5 miles from U.S. 89 to Tuba City, has been improved 
with a low-type bituminous surface. This section will require shoulder con 
struction and a high type bituminous surface. The eastern part of the route 
21.84 miles from the Arizona-New Mexico State line to U.S. 666 near Shiprock, 
has been improved to near State highway standards. This section has a high- 
type bituminous surface but requires shoulder construction and the replacement 
of two timber bridges. 

The remaining 164.1 miles is low standard or unimproved road and trail. 
Complete new construction is required to improve this road to the secondary 
State highway standards which are required to serve the character and volume 
of traffic which engineering studies have established that this road must carry. 

The total estimated cost of the improvements required to improve Route 1 to 
Arizana State secondary standards is $14,364,000. The detailed estimate is 
shown in table I. The 1959 program will provide for contracting or otherwise 
obligating $1,865,000 for this route. The 1960 estimate provides $3,926,000 for 
this route, leaving a balance to complete of $8,573,000. 











TasBLeE I.—Road construction, Route 1—Project, budget classification, breakdown | 


[Thousands of dollars] 









Bridges Grading and Surfacing Surveys 
draining 
Project 








Feet | Amount | Milles Amount | Miles) Amount Miles! Amount 



















U.S. Highway 89 to Tuba City___- Se $115 | 11.5 ae | canbe 
Oe S7ney G0 BESGOiy MEMOD, 2 on. c ile. cn oleccacevans 13.0 312 | 13.0 Or tte | onueanee 
Middle Mesa to Cowsprings Coal 
a a we aN ae 27.1 650 | 27.1 1 GBF lineata 
Cowsprings Coal Mine to Long | 
OO REAR EES Sati ndndhiecss MOE | 240 | 10.0 900 |....... lesson 
Long House Valley to Sesente.. pipliles Lectin) bk mek | 27.0 941 | 27.0 2, 130 |... | nce-omm 
Church Rock Wash Bridge.. --| 150 We a chk cn ckc cece Nioaen ah ng oases 
Kayenta to Dennehotso. _.........-.|......|.-..------| 24.0 | 820 | 24.0 | 1.000’! .....loesasoae 
Laguna Creek Bridge. ._............| 250 | NID hei Sic) so ckng ons cdsanel doddennoektoboee alee 
Dennehotso to Dry Ridge___._.....-|_.___- | ch acoo ee 950 | 24.0 | 1, 061 ||... -nlenaasooen 
Dry Ridge to Bob Martin Hill. cian bacaince ital ae 858 | 26.0 | 1,076 |.....-|ccoce-- 
Bob Martin Hill to Arizona-New | 
Mexico State line.............-.-.-|....- Uscileis.) S004 716 | 13.0 | 682 |}... ...|-t 
State line to U.S. 666 near e.. 350 00D hocske shan 21.8 450 wn weneees: 
a hao giiekn ce conan it. 4 | $751 


utenti i ay a 
ita tdi Fans ttcowel 750 | 420 |175.6 | 5, 602 197.4 7,585 197.4 | 151 


—— 
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Bitimated Tor TOGOl UL. ou dec Ain a caked $1, 865, 000 
Ratimated: Ter 1900... 2... Sos ele eee oie ea 8, 926, 000 
Bdimated balance to complete... —<....<sadsacnndsnnciecwdnunen 8, 573, 000 
Total Hetimate for Houle Li sccccncncamisandasshenndiakaed 14, 364, 000 
Route 3.—Route 3 extends easterly 170.131 miles from Tuba City, Ariz., via 
Keams Canyon, Ariz., Ganado, Ariz., and Window Rock, Ariz., to New Mexico 


State highway U.S. 666 north of Gallup, N. Mex. 

The 15.931 miles of this route between the Arizona-New Mexico State line and 
U.S. 666 north of Gallup has been improved to State highway standards for 
the grading and base course; only a high-type asphalt pavement is required to 
complete this section. The remaining 154.2 miles have been graded to a county 
trunk standard 24-foot road. All except 28.7 miles have bituminous surfacing. 
Except for plant-mixed asphalt mat on the section from Ganado 19.5 miles east, 
the bituminous surface is low type. 

The work required on Route 3 is widening the road bed and base course and 
constructing a 26-foot high-type asphalt pavement. Four old wooden bridges 
must be replaced with steel and concrete structures, and some grading for 
alinement and grade changes in bad spots is required. 

A detailed estimate of the work and the cost on Route 3 is shown in table II. 

The total estimated cost of Route 3 improvements is $5,636,000. Projects 
under Navajo jurisdiction are estimated to cost $3,336,000. Projects under Hopi 
jurisdiction are estimated to cost $2,300,000. 

The 1959 program will provide for contracting or otherwise obligating $1,135,- 
000 for Route 3. The 1960 estimate provides $1,074,000 for this route, leaving 
a balance to complete of $3,427,000. 


Taste II.—Road construction, route 3—Project, budgel classification, breakdown 


[Thousands of dollars] 








Bridges Grading and Surfacing Surveys 
draining 
Project bic celle alee Po - at 4 a ad 
| Feet | Amount |Miles|; Amount | Miles) Amount |Miles|) Amount 
| | 
U.S. 666 to New Mexico State line...}.-....|-.......-.]---..-]..--.-..--] 15.9 $190 |... ede 
New Mexico State line to top of | | 
NN ee ote eae a pu aaebaaieer on ans as ad acuk aw = i.... 5 tm 
an reen Abbe vee ced vaihinss cllnitae | 150 | DO bitwncatiskis a paactagtecs soli Gakentbencebamanekbbeed 
Top of mountain to Ganado-_- Ss alles cass x ts Winglen Dactuadnesinogel enmaleeowest: ae Meese este ss 
Ganado through Steamboat C anyon. dias ware ou oie mahieee tae ‘ 22. 1 OO Nas cieels 
Steamboat Canyon to Holbrook | 
Junction ayes Rie aoe ter oa eae ae Rese ee ane ; 13. 6 357 " 
INS eee _...| 200 100 | 2.0 ee ss eg el We ek 
Dennebito Wash to coal mine- --_--- fetes ao} Sued 100 | 28.7 WO Sic cinclencwediean 
Coal mine to Tuba City peanut wee aeateis ato ehe eS ee me FO te sekten bese nesunen 
Surveys and plans... Kdexiquakwasthoeunes lis aeaeeioeic es LER eS --|-+--------| 121.0 $210 
sasesess os wud = —_ ee — 
Navajo total ($3,336) 350 180 | 30.7 | 170 {121.0 2,776 121.0 210 
LL a <l ‘175 oe eM Rn eta aa 
Holbrook Junction to Keans C anyon. eee ai aces Rn 142 | &2 197 | K oo 
Keans Canyon to Toreva....---.---- 4nd cee | 5.0 100 | 21.5 | an 
Toreva to Dennebito Wash_........_|....-.|--..-..-..| 19.4 | 379 | 19.4 458 | Ecole tawraa cient 
Oraibi Wash EERE E SA Woven Abecaccwanaieieosssslevanesgecelanukes 
Surveys and plans. fd el chee en Seri t Me aenacgn Ceca mal waned —"h} 49.1 152 
Hopi total ($2,300)...........-.| 535 | 300 | 32.6 621 | 49.1] 1,227 4 49.1 | 152 
Route 3 total ($5,636)_..---.-_- 885 | 480 | 63.3 | 791 |170.1 | 4,003. 362 
nn eit CI... iicusbicid sciatica cea bese tiaehanlitgiastianiunntilpaiaaabaiapataa aad $1, 135, 000 
ONO TIN assests cin terion sine eoseahnesnsananabitaaipnti 1, 074, 000 
Betimated balance to complete...._..........~-.-.o<.e- ec nnncnss 3, 427, 000 
SOCAL GHEIRINEG: TROUUN Beek oo eccicsckcaadiabeweuaseeenene 5, 636, 000 
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The work covered in this estimate of a $5 million obligational program for the 
1960 fiscal yearfallsint o the standard budget classifications as follows: 


(a) Grading and draining 61.6 miles____- ae geet cc useeeee kee 
(b) Surfacing 87.8 miles Sn a ea el 2, 932, 000 
(c) Surveys and plans, 105.1 miles_________---~- a eee ee 332, 000 

Total... pore i et 2 oe pa i aR ag oe la 5, 000, 000 


(a) Grading and draining, $1,736,000.—This feature covers clearing rights-of- 
way, and instal’‘ing drainage structures such as culverts or bridges less than 20 
feet long, and the construction of the roadbed by excavating the hills and filling 
the depressions, the end product of the grading operation being a well-drained 
roadbed with flat curves and easy grades which will furnish a firm foundation 
for the riding surface. This estimate covers 61.6 miles of clearing, draining, and 
grading. The average cost per mile is $28,180. 

(b) Surfacing, $2,932,000—The roads provided for in this act carry heavy 
traffic of the State highway class. This includes a large volume of traffie with a 
substantial percentage of heavy vehicles. The pavement will be the type known 
as flexible. It will have a base of compacted, selected granular material stabi- 
lized by watering and rolling. The thickness of this course is determined by 
tests of the load carrying capacity of the subgrade. 

The wearing course will be a bituminous mat which is a hot-plant-mixed com 
bination of gravel, sand, and asphalt. Specifications developed by the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the American Association of State Highway Officials will 
be used. This estimate covers the surfacing of 87.8 miles of Routes 1 and 3. 
The average cost per mile is $33,400. 

(c) Surveys and plans, $332,000.—The existing surveys and plans on Route 3 
can be modified for the contracts required for the new State highway standards. 
Complete surveys have already been made on three sections of Route 1. Com. 
plete reconnaissance, location, and final surveys and plans will be required op 
the remainder of Route 1. It is planned to make only a modest expansion of 
existing government engineering forces. Contracts will be awarded to consult 
ing engineering firms. The working in this classification will cover 105.1 miles 
The average cost per mile is estimated at $3,160. 

This program will be allocated to the Phoenix area office which has jurisdic- 
tion over the Hopi Reservation, and to the Gallup area office which has jurisdiec- 
tion of the Navajo Agency. Tentative allocations are being made to various 
sections of Routes 1land3. The program is distributed in table ITI. 


TABLE III.—Navwajo-Hopi road construction, Route 1 and Route 3, 1960—Route 
and area budget classification breakdown 
[Thousands of dollars} 


| ee a 


| Grading | Surfacing Surveys and plans 
Total ee ef 
| amount | | | | 

| Miles | Amount | Miles | Amount | Miles Amount 
rea : wee 

1 | 

Gallup area: 
Navajo Route 1. | $3,926] 56.6 $1,636 | 56.6 $2, 100 49.0 $190 
Navajo Route 3-_- | 320 9.7 260 30.0 | 60 
a 
Total-- - eoebum 4,246] 56.6 1,636 | 66.3 2,350 79.0 | 250 
Phoenix area: Hopi Route 3--- 754 5.0 100 21.5 572 26.1 82 


Grand total _- — 5, 000 61.6 1,736 | 87.8 | 2, 932 105. 1 332 
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ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


$9,600,000 is for 
is available. 


In 1960 the 
to construction. 
under the Federal-Aid Highway Act, 
lion for Routes 1 and 3 on the Navajo-Hopi Reservations. 
additional authorization was provided in the last Congress. 

The program will provide for grading and draining of 345 miles; 
surfacing of 429 miles; bridge construction of 2,129 running feet ; and 
survey yand plans, 463 miles. 

On the Navajo Reservation, Routes 1 and 3 are the new part of 
our road program for 1960. This is the first year that we have re- 


quested funds for accelerating those two roads. 


Departmental offices 
2. Field offices. -- a 


Tote a progr am costs 
adjustment to tote al program costs: P rope rty or 
services tr: unsferred in (—) without charge (net) 
Total program costs, funded 

3. Relation of costs to obligations: 
Cos ts fins anced from obligations of other years, 
Ob lig ations incurred for costs of other ye% ars, net... 

Total program (obligations) -- -- 


1959 appropriation available in 1958 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


New obligational authority 
New obligational authority: 
‘Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands,” 


Office of Territories (71 Stat. 
Transferred from ‘ 


Transferred to ‘ 


‘Education and welfare services” 


Appropriation (adjusted) 


Proposed supplemental due to pay increases - - _- 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


ee and penne 


| 
1958 actual 


4 $959, 635 | 
a 2, 809, 885 | 


3, 769, 520 | 


3, 450, 000 


| 


126, 563 


PROGRAM 


—17, 000 | 





3, 559, 563 


Federal-aid highway funds are 
In addition to the regular road construction program 
we have also included $5 mil- 


$1, 007, 000 | 
2 708, 000 


3, 715, 000 | 


3, 715, 000 


3, 450, 000 


"265, 000 


1959 e stimate | | 
ai & 


3, 715, 000 


3, 450. 000 | 












cash requirements for Federal-aid 
highs ay ails ‘for ‘Whie h an annual contract authority of $12 million 
Briefly outline the new road construction planned in 


restricted 


This 


1960 estimate 


$1, 007, 000 
2, 708, 000 


3, 715, 000 


3, 715, 000 


3. 715, 000 


3, 715, 000 


3. 715, 000 


3,715, 000 





































Total obligations 


Mr. 


expenses 


KIRWAN. 
.’ the sam > 


Appropri ition 1959 


3udget estimate, 


Activity 


1. Departmental office 
2. Field offices__- 






Total appropriation_- 


$3 wet: 5.000 is 
as 195 


Adjustment for anticipated pay act supplemental 


Total ameunt available 1959__- 


No increases or decreases—Net change_ 


1960_ 


> 
Unobligated balance no lenger available 


1 Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases. 
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Object classification 


1958 actual 


Total number of permanent positions 499 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- 5 
Average number of all employees. 4682 | 
Number of employees at end of year 469 
Average GS grade and salary 6.3 $4,788 
Average salary of ungraded positions. 


$4, 121 


| 1959 estimate | 


495 | 
4 | 
473 | 
469 | 


6.5 


$5, 367 | 
$4, 144 | 


$2, 849, 936 
22, 800 | 
| 30, 026 | 


01 Personal services’ | 
Permanent positions $2, 596, 937 
Positions other than perm inent 26, 355 
Other personal services. ---- 29, 905 | 
Total personal services_. 2 653, 197 
02 Travel..-. 233, 891 
03 Transportation of things 20, 540 
04 Communication services 103, 115 
05 Rents and utility services 58, 880 
06 Printing and reproduction -__ 22, 929 
07 Other contractual services --. . 111, 015 
Services performed by other age ncies__- 27, 205 | 
08 Supplies and materials__----- nies pak bade at ; 12 4, 577 
09 Equipment. , 2 183 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions-_---- 167, 129 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. - 7, 765 
15 Taxes and assessments__ 969 
1959 program obligated in 1958... 772 
Subtotal 3, 605, 2 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_- | 55, 422 


3, 549, 835 


9. 


Insert pages 163 through 165 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows 


:) 


General administrative expenses 


DENCE OTIAIIOR BO MIUIOG GeO a8 3 ccc na mcnededeuuetlcceeuuns 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 


Analysis by activities 


Amount Amount 
available, available, 
1958 1959 1 
$958, 567 $1, 007, 000 
2, 589, 496 2, 708, 000 

11, 500 


3, 559, 563 3, 715, 000 


257 | 


2. 902, 762 | 
242, 294 | 

16, 650 

| 100, 294 
58, 159 
21, 425 
95, 983 | 
30, 147 | 

93, 754 

22, 503 

184,773 

3, 300 

| 865 


i in 


iia} 


57, 909 


3, 713, 228 





JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


ap 


pee 


495 

4 
47] 
464 


“$5, 335 
$4, 136 


6.3 


$2, 848, 750 
22, 80 
31, 110 


2, 902, 660 
242, 300 
16, 650 
100, 294 
58, 159 
21, 425 
96, 000 
30, 147 
95, 509 
20, 600 
185, 000 
3, 30 
885 





3, 772, 98 
57, 08 





3, 715, 00 


requested for “General administrative 











t 
: 


$3, 559, 563. | 


3, 450, 000 | 


265, 000 





1960 


3, 715, 000 





| Estimate, 
1960 


$1, 007, 000 
2, 708, 000 


3, 715, 000 


| Increase 


(+) 
or 
decrease (- 

























estimate 





3, 772, 98 
57, 09 


3, 715, 00 
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General administrative expenses 











Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity available, available, 1960 or 
1958 1959 decrease (—) 
4, Denartenentel OGIOB. os sncsencecicucasencans | $958, 567 $1, 007, 000 | $1, 007, 000 0 
Pe GOR cwidakudenceekudatekdeicn seule | 2, 589, 496 2, 708, 000 2, 708, 000 0 
TOURS 6 Sade pep nsethacd ae ede | 3, 548, 063 8, 715, 000 3, 715, 000 0 





The estimate for “General administrative expenses” for 1960 is $3,715,000, 
the same as for 1959. 

Plan of work.—The programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are adminis- 
tered from three primary organizational levels—the agency or reservation; the 
area, encompassing several agencies and reservations; and the central office. 
In the central office, basic policy determinations are made, programs are 
evaluated, and operating procedures are developed, with the area and agency 
offices carrying out the various programs and functions. In many areas, sub- 
offices are also utilized to administer the various programs of the Bureau be- 
cause of great distances, scattered Indian reservations and communities, and 
transportation and communication problems. The administration and financing 
of these programs are complicated by the diffusion of certain program segments 
to organizational units below the agency level such as schools and irrigation 
projects; isolation; the operation and maintenance of facilitating services com- 
mon to all activities of the Bureau such as central heating plants; common fa- 
cilities such as office, quarters, storage and supply facilities; and the interde- 
pendent nature of most of the programs serving the Indian people. 

In the interest of efficiency and economy, the area offices perform the house- 
keeping functions for services common to all activities. The benefiting activities 
share the cost of these services on a workload basis reasonably commensurate 
with the workloads applicable to the activities’ operations, since the workload 
is directly related to the volume of workload created by program activities. The 
Bureau’s proposed 1960 administration program totals $6,078,000, of which $3,- 
715,000 is requested under the “General administrative expenses” appropriation 
and $2,363,000 allocable to program activities. A comparison of the program 
follows: 





| | 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


General administration program.-................-----.------- $5,537,775 | $6,078, 000 $6, 078, 000 


Share of participating program activities............-.-------- | 1, 989, 712 | 2, 363, 000 2, 363, 000 
General administrative expense appropriation..........-.--.-- 3, 548, 063 | 3, 715, 000 3, 715, 000 


Se 





STATUS OF PROGRAM 


This appropriation provides for carrying out administrative functions which 
support Bureau program activities. These functions include budgeting, account- 
ing, property management, personnel management, and management planning. 
It is expected that cost of these functions will be maintained at the current level 
during fiscal year 1960. 


PAYMENT TO KLAMATH TRIBE 


Program and financing 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Program by activities: Payment to Klamath Tribe of Indians 
_ (total costs—obligations)............-..-.-.-- a i Re a i a pa | 200, 000 $150, 000 
Financing: | 





Unobligated balance brought forward. -_..........--------.|---.---.----+-|---+---22---<5 —50, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward............-......-..|--..-------.-- | 50, 000 a aa 
qe ne | 

Appropriation (new obligational authority) ............-|--------------| 250, 000 | 100, 000 


_—— 








36292—59 


53 
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Object classification 


| 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





07 Other contractual services__........-._-- seaddwcasnedloumlanaasmiierd $200, 000 $150, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. $100,000 is requested in connection with the termina- 
tion of the Klamath Tribe, a decrease of $150,000 from this year, 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Insert pages 168 and 169 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Payment to Klamath Tribe of Indians 





Payment to Klamath Tribe of Indians: 


I Sea RI UO se a a Ss ie 0 
IR NEN DO ii 8 cs ccs a siege baa nk pd cede a Sea pe ed omens tec $250, 000 
Estimate, 1960_____~_- pa aN Ne ig a 100, 000 

Pecrense..(-+1-)) On Gerneese {<< ) coo 5 chou csc weed eewewccs —150, 000 


The estimate of $100,000 in 1960 is a decrease of $150,000 under 1959. 

Plan of work.—Public Law 587, 83d Congress, approved August 18, 1954 (68 
Stat. 718), provided for the termination of Federal supervision over the prop- 
erty of the Klamath Tribe of Indians located in the State of Oregon and the 
individual members thereof. Section 5 of the law authorized the Secretary of 
the Interior to select and contract with qualified management specialists to 
perform duties relating to preparation of such a termination plan and provided 
that the tribe would pay all of the expenses incurred in carrying out the termina- 
tion program. 

Public Law 85-132, approved August 14, 1957 (71 Stat. 347), amended Public 
Law 587 by providing for the reimbursement to the tribe, in part, of expendi- | 
tures of tribal funds for this purpose deemed necessary by the Secretary and 
authorized an appropriation equal to one-half of such expenditures from tribal | 
funds, or the sum of $550,000, whichever was the lesser amount. Under the 
authority contained in Public Law 85-132, the Bureau obtained an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 in 1959. 

Public Law 85-731, approved August 23, 1958 (72 Stat. 816), further amended 
Public Law 587 by terminating the contract with the management specialists 
and providing that all such functions be performed by the Secretary. A new 
section 28 was added to the act by this amendment providing for an appraisal 
review to be paid from tribal funds subject to full reimbursement and authoriz 
ing an appropriation of funds for this purpose. This amendment also set the 
termination date as August 13, 1961. 

The Bureau has established a staff in the Portland area to perform the man- 
agement functions required under Public Law 85-731. This estimate is required 
to cover one-half of the estimated cost of the staff through the termination date 
and to cover the full cost of the appraisal review under section 28. 











STATUS OF PROGRAM 





The Klamath Tribe of Indians have been reimbursed in the amount of $201,- 
926.74, representing one-half of expenditures made from tribal funds through 
June 30, 1958. 













OF GOVERN MENT 





TERMINATION SUPERVISION 





Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of the termination and what will 
these funds be used for ? 
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Mr. Massey. The Congress has authorized reimbursement to the 
tribe of one-half of the cost of part of the program or $550,000, which- 


—$—$—$———, 





imate | ever is the lesser. It is estimated that the amount to be provided by 

| this estimate together with $250,000 already appropriated will meet 

150, 000 . ; ae 

a the amount required to be reimbursed to the tribe. The termination 
program is proceeding according to schedule. 

1ina- 

year. SALE OF KLAMATH INDIAN FOREST 





Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the plan for sale of a portion of the 
Klamath Indian Forest in connection with the termination. 

Mr. GreeNwoop. Under the Klamath Termination Act as amended 
by the last Congress, an appraisal was required to be made of the tim- 
ber lands that had been set aside for sale for the payment to the mem- 
bers of the Klamath Tribe who had elected to withdraw from the 
tribe. 























0 The law requires the timber units be offered by public sale with a 
0,00 | requirement that they be maintained by the purchaser on a sustained- 
0, 000 yield basis. The law does not permit us to offer those for sale until 
0, 000 April, so we do not know what the response will be. 

The law also provides that if a sale cannot be made at or above the 
realization value of the timber resource, the Forest Service shall buy 
oa the timber units up to a maximum of $90 million. 
d the 5 
ry of LIQUIDATION OF KLAMATH AND MENOMINEE AGENCIES 
sts to 
vided Program and financing 
mina- — — - —— ——_—— 

L | 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
> ublic abe St. pe Dee ih 2 Te Q 
te Program by activities: Expenses of liquidating Klamath and | 
y oo Menominee Indian Agencies (total costs—obligations) _ _____]_- noel $250, 000 
trina i S| |_ ————__—————— 

Financing: A riati »w obligational authority) --_-_-| | ; 250, 00 
or the lancing ppropriation (new obligational authority | | | 250, 000 
»pria- 
ended Object classification 
alists oe oq es oe ce a s aT a on 
, new | 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
raisa) | ——-_—_____—— —__— | -|———_|__—_— 
horiz- Total number of permanent positions B72 oat 28 
st the Full-time equivalent of all other positions. ___- ectisx 14 
Average number of all employees 40 
Number of employees at end of year a 56 
man- 4 == ———- = : 
ired verage GS grade and salary | 6.3 $5, 335 
aa Average salary of ungraded positions... ; $4. 136 
01 Personal services: | | | 
Permanent positions_- $140, 760 
Positions other than permanent : 51, 527 
Other personal services - - - 833 
$201,- e eure al personal services | | 193 120 
rough 03 Transportation of things 450 
04 Communication services | | 2, 500 
05 Rents and utility services___ 4, 800 
07 Other contractual services 24, 055 
08 Supplies and materials_- : 8, 400 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 9, 150 
15 Taxes and assessments i gees | 25 
will Total obligations a al ot als ee oe : re ‘ - — : 250, 000 
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Mr. Kirwan. A new appropriation of $250,000 is requsted to cover 
the Government’s responsibilities in connection with the termination 
of the Klamath and Menominee Agencies. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 

Insert pages 172 through 174 in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Liquidation of Klamath and Menominee Agencies 


Liquidation of Klamath and Menominee Agencies : 


Ate “EUAN Seen oe Le 0 
PREIS SIT Oo oo hc ree i keen 0 
IRN a $250, 000 
sncrease (--) or deerease (—)................. Ripa seeieestires +250, 000 


The request for $250,000 for 1960 is the initial estimate under this appropriation, 


Klamath Agency, $200,000 

Plan of work.—This appropriation will provide funds to carry out the Govern- 
ment’s responsibilities in terminating its supervision over the trust property of 
the Klamath Indians of Oregon as required by Public Law 587, as amended, 
except for expenses involved under sections 5(b) and 28(c) of said acts. 

On August 13, 1954, Congress enacted Public Law 587. The act provided for 
terminating Federal supervision over the trust and restricted property of the 
Klamath Tribe of Indians in the State of Oregon, and for termination of Federal 
services furnished such Indians because of their status as American Indians. 

The act subsequently has been amended twice, first by Public Law 132, approved 
August 14, 1957, and second by Public Law 731, approved August 23, 1958, 
Among other things, the amendatory acts extended the terminal period from 
4 to 7 years from the date of the original act for completing the terminal 
process. The final date is now August 13, 1961. 

For many years prior to the Klamath termination act, the Klamath Tribe 
made its own funds available for defraying the cost of administering the trust 
responsibilities of the Federal Government over the property of the Klamath 
Indians. The principal source of these tribal funds was from the sale of the 
timber resources on the Klamath Indian Reservation. 

With the passage of the Klamath termination act, the Klamath Tribe con- 
tinued to finance the major portion of the reservation program. They will con- 
tinue to do so until June 30, 1959. At that time the tribe’s fund reserve will 
have been exhausted and it will not be possible for the tribe to continue its 
financial assistance to the Bureau. 

Under the provisions of the terminal act, as amended, the usual source of in- 
come to the tribe has been either curtailed or completely eliminated. Such 
income that is available after June 30, 1958, has been deposited locally for (1) 
subsequent distribution to those members who elected to withdraw or (2) to 
be turned over to a corporate trust appointed to manage the affairs of those 
members who elected not to withdraw. As of June 30, 1958, the assets of the 
Klamath Tribe were divided and designated as belonging to either the with- 
drawing group or the remaining group. On this date the assets were individ- 
ualized between the two separate groups. No common tribal trust fund now 
exists. 

A period in excess of 2 fiscal years remains from June 30, 1959, to the final 
termination date of August 138, 1961, for which Federal funds will be required 
to cover the cost of terminating the Government’s trust responsibilities over the 
Klamath Indians. 

The estimated cost for this period is $331,000 broken down by fiscal years as 
follows: 


0 NER geet Se See ee en ee Oe Toone $200, 000 
I a ns ee geen ae eee 100, 000 
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For fiscal year 1960, the sum of $200,000 will provide for the following 
services: 





1. Forest management ¢€6*positiuas) 1.4257 Us aloymin... cue eaeee cn $27, 000 
9. Forest and range fire protection (2 permanent positions) —~-_.___----~- 75, 000 
8. Land operations (2 positionepiuni- inwssuuawonG.... 2-5 ns 16, 000 
4, Maintenance of agency plant (5 positions) .........._._....--...._... 27, 000 
0 Sg ala ian alco 5, 000 
6. Agency administrative and custodial services (10 positions) --_---~~ 50, 000 

PAN sad sci pn GS Eats Sh a nie vs a a Rs car 200, 000 


The amounts requested under this appropriation are in addition to any sums 
that may be required by sections 5(b) and 28(c) of Public Law 587, as amended, 
for reimbursement to the Klamath Tribe for tribal funds expended in carrying 
out the provisions of these sections of the act. 


Menominee Agency, $50,000 

Plan of work.—The Menominee Tribe is also under termination in accordance 
with the act of June 17, 1954, as amended. Funds have been appropriated to 
reimburse the tribe for necessary expenses involved in preparing for termination 
of Federal supervision, but in addition to these expenses the tribe has been 
financing the cost of agency operations by making tribal funds available for this 
purpose. This arrangement will be in effect through fiscal year 1959, but the 
tribe has indicated its unwillingness to continue this assistance to the Bureau 
in 1960, inasmuch as their funds are needed to meet increased operating respon- 
sibilities under termination. The source of income to the tribe bas been dimin- 
ishing to the point where continued assistance is not possible. Where Govern- 
ment operations are being conducted on other reservations where tribes have 
no source of income, the Bureau operations are financed entirely from the gen- 
eral funds of the Treasury. In view of the termination status of the tribe and 
the status of tribal funds, there appears to be no basis upon which the Bureau 
could insist that the tribe make available its funds to carry out Bureau responsi- 
bilities. The use of appropriated funds is proper and, in fact, compelling if the 
Government is to carry out its responsibilities in connection with the termination 
program. 

Under present legislation (Public Law 85-488), the tribe must submit a termi- 
nation plan by February 1, 1959, and Government supervision will end on Decem- 
ber 31, 1960. The $50,000 requested in 1960 will finance seven positions and 
operating expenses in the agency budget. The staff is required to work with 
tribal officials on termination problems and to handle administrative and oper- 
ating functions such as executive direction, personnel and property management, 
and accounting for Federal, tribal, and individual tribal funds. This staff will 
be reduced after fiscal 1960 as the workload and need for assistance decreases, 

Mr. Kirwan. Please explain how these funds will be used. 

Mr. Massey. We operate two agencies at the present time, and for 
years the agencies have been financed from tribal funds. Now that 
those two tribes are under termination, their sources of revenues are 
being reduced and, in the case of the Klamath Tribe, funds have been 
individualized as between the withdrawing group and the remaining 
group and then further individualized to individuals. Therefore, 
they will have no more tribal funds. 

For carrying out Government operations we are asking $200,000 
oo the Klamath Agency and $50,000 for the Menominee Agency for 
960. 
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Revotvinc Funp ror Loans AND TRIBAL Funps 


REVOLVING FUND FOR LOANS 


Program and financing 


| 1958 actual 


Program by activities: 
Operating costs: 


PIER ORI WS GEIOUIONS gos coos dct dds cecececcuncacs $471, 770 
PRO VIO Tok 1008 00 BONS, < ono oc conic cnnnccccnus 185, 720 
EE OIE DONNI ooin ocs Skiiwnndncecedde 657, 490 


} | 
| 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Total operating costs, funded _..........---...-.-- 471,770 

Capital outlay: Acquisition of loans.................-.-_-- 2, 446, 615 

Total program (costs—obligations) ...............--..-.- 2, 918, 385 
Financing: 

Amounts becoming available: Revenue and receipts: 
Collection of loans. _......._---- doe = 1, 946, 951 
I ee Se eka 134, 623 
ID SII oo ois hort nc eeteaniccienee = 206, 338 

Total amounts becoming available._..._...___- ‘ 2, 287, 912 
Unobligated balance brought forward.__.........__- 7, 945, 384 | 
Total Singunte GVOUAIS. conc nccnnns ced cecccnncecnsncs 10, 233, 296 

Unobligated balance carried forward__..........-_- ..--| —7,314, 911 

Financing applied to program.-................-........- 2, 918, 385 | 


TRIBAL FUNDS 


Program and financing 


1958 actual 


Program by activities: 
Direct costs: 


1. Education and welfare services__..._-- . $163, 280 
2. Resources management i 634, 278 
3. Construction and land acquisition.........._- 74, 301 
iC ERRNO BEI BOAING s «oc ocnnccn cu scaccenens 474, 481 
Subtotal (limitation) -.........-- Se 1, 346, 340 
5. Payments to Indian tribes. .........-.._--- 32, 671, 341 
6. Miscellaneous tribal activities- ct 2 18, 140, 433 
7. Advances to Indian tribes (indefinite authoriza- 
tions) - - sor tech tiied ae amend adits tisk dada 14, 652, 276 
fe A ee er eee: 2 66, 810, 390 
Reimbursable costs: 
8. Revolving tribal credit fumds......................- 77, 950 
Total program costs aS 66, 888, 340 
9. Relation of costs to obligations 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net- 112, 744 
Total program (obligations) _.............-..--- 67, 001, 084 
Financing 
Unobligated balance brought forward (appropriated) 148, 796, 966 
Unobligated balance brought forward (unappropriated) --- 100, 469 
teceipts: 
Various tribal funds i 54, 709, 257 
Licenses under Federal Power Act from Indian 
reservations _-- ae : 179, 811 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources (25 U.S.C. 

470) __- : esd ‘ 77, 950 
Unobligated balance carried forward (appropriated ...|—134, 468, 846 
Unobligated balance carried forward (unappropriated) -- - 2, 394, 523 

UI I re eee ee ee ee eaaeten 67, 001, 084 | 


$566, 000 


230, 000 


— 230, 000 


566, 000 


1, 500, 
150, 000 
50, 000 


1, 700, 
7, 314, 911 
911 
911 


9, 014, 
—6, 688, 


796, 000 


1, 760, 000 | 


2, 326, 000 | 
000 | 


000 


2, 326, 000 | 


| 





|- 


$754, 000 
230, 000 


984, 000 


— 230, 000 


754, 000 
1, 369, 000 


2,1 


23, 000 


1, 500, 000 

150, 000 

40, 000 

1, 690, 000 
6, 688, 911 





—6, 255, 911 


2, 123, 000 





1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


$175, 301 
729, 949 
67, 000 


to 


, 000, 000 
1, 026, 321 
1, 208, 503 


- 


200, 000 | 


5, 489, 601 


5, 489, 601 


468, 846 
2, 394, 523 


70, 000, 000 


, 027, 750 | 


054, 777 | 


5, 289, 601 | 


| 


| 





| 
| 
| 


180, 000 | 


200, 000 
—141, 


489, 601 


65, 


753, 768 | 


| 


| 


$170, 401 
692, 411 
65, 000 

2, 072, 188 





3, 000, 000 
23, 807, 907 
16, 416, 364 


2, 352, 451 


45, 576, 722 








5, 776, 722 
, 753, 768 


000, 000 
180, 000 
200, 000 
257, 046 


70, 


— 166, 


— 


45, 776, 722 











——__., 


) estimate 


——., 


$754, 000 


984, 000 
— 230, 000 


754, 000 
1, 369, 00 


1, 500, 000 
150, 000 
40, 000 

1, 690, 000 
6, 688, 911 


3, 378, 911 
6, 255, 911 


2, 123, 000 








estimate 


$170, 401 
692, 411 
65, 000 

2, 072, 188 


3, 000, 000 
3, 807, 907 
i, 416, 364 


», 352, 451 


, 576, 722 
200, 000 


776, 722 





, 776, 722 
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Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Direct obligations: 





























Total number of permanent positions_...............-.--- 357 331 250 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.__-......-....-- 379 372 372 
Average number of all employees-_--____-...-------------- 675 639 584 
Number of employees at end of year-_-_-_-- By eee ee! 336 339 400 
Average GS grade and salary -- -_- : — .---| 5.3 $4,200) 5.2 $4,725 | 53 $4, 806 
Average salary of ungraded positions_............-.------- $3, 630 $3, 649 $3, 683 
01 Personal services: 
POLIDOTNNS DOMIODE ooo ois nc Cewaaccensas naecucawes $1, 310, 625 $1, 231, 926 $998, 870 
Positions other than permanent-_-...--...-...-.------- 1, 334, 492 1, 327, 267 1, 322, 247 
GGT BOOTIE NEE FAO Nc ohne ods nka ca twetcemteasnccs 15, 136 17, 096 22, 260 
GN RENE, BAT WIOE a nninaducnckewewcnncatanes 2, 660, 253 2, 576, 289 2, 343, 377 
02 Travel. Spttcatcnewaiewad A finns 59, 860 58, 620 57, 800 
6 Transportation of (hint... 5-22 o. 55sec es cscs 57, 132 51, 321 49, 450 
04 Communication services 5 Deco eb bases seatel 20, 182 18, 134 17, 150 
05 Rents and utility services.....................- ciel 20, 951 21, 630 20, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction......................-.5....| 6, 957 5, 400 5, 310 
07 Other contractual services_-........-.----- : Poe 1, 572, 160 1, 357, 470 1, 245, 540 
08 Supplies and materials __------- SS ee eee eee 992, 420 943, 251 981, 250 
09 Equipment__-- Pada ae = ai 85, 481 80, 242 75, 320 
10 Lands and structures. ..........-.--..-- ae 10, 731 67, 000 65, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions -- se = 58, 952, 919 58, 053, 029 38, 781, 367 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments._--..--..-.----- : ; 565, 245 470, 000 470, 000 
10 Investments and loans_- fais : 1, 948, 121 1, 623, 140 1, 500, 000 
Subtotal__ ain sien wieecal ancien oda i 66, 952, 412 65, 325, 526 45, 611, 564 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_-_.___-- a uf 29, 278 | 35, 925 34, 842 
| NN 
OOP GU I a a le 66, 923, 134 65, 289, 601 45, 576, 722 
Reimbursable obligations: 
16 Investment and loans boas bt aeatdegeemen 77, 950 200, 000 200, 000 
Total obligations. __- SD kotha eee sive cada 67, 001, 084 65, 489, 601 | 45, 776, 722 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 176 and 177 and 179 through 185 cov- 
ering the “Revolving fund for loans” and “Tribal funds.” 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


REVOLVING Funp For LOANS 


The revolving fund for loans is used to assist Indians in acquiring livestock, 
farm, and other equipment and in establishing tribal business enterprises (25 
U.S.C. 470, 471, 631). This fund and miscellaneous tribal funds provide the 
only source of loans for the great majority of Indians who cannot borrow from 
ordinary commercial credit sources because of their low economic status and 
lack of bankable security. 

As of June 30, 1958, the principal of the fund amounted to $16.5 million, 
consisting of $13.8 million appropriated, and $2.7 million cattle settlements. 
Cattle settlements are payments made by the Indians for breeding stock fur- 
nished by the Government generally prior to establishment of this fund. 

The deficit includes net writeoffs of loans receivable amounting to $104,018.79. 
Administrative expenses of $754,000 are included in the 1960 estimate. 


Revenue, expense, and retained earnings 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


a 


Loan program: | | 


Revenue rR ee Ake OSE Ce hee ee ok a $134, 623 $150, 000 | $150, 000 
Administrative expenses. ............ccceccccneus adinate 471, 770 566, 000 754, 000 
Provision for losses on loans................0............- 185, 720 | 230, 000 230, 000 

Net loss (—) for the WO cite cncenca get bddeddsadeane — 522, 867 —646, 000 | —834, 000 
Deficit (—), beginning of year..........-.................- | —1,617,493 | —2,140,360 | —2,786, 360 


eRcik (—) Git SORe ss 22s 25.2 ceaveawaweoekuewsaues | —2,140,360 | —2,786,360 | —3, 620,360 
| 
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Tribal funds 
i fa accra acacia cian arp loc 2, 920, 000 
I a a 3, 000, 000 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1960 


No increase or decrease in this appropriation. 


I rar Oe et 0 
I RNP IRIRINNIA OND te i a Scena eminent emiebianeTninias 3, 000, 000 





Analysis by activities 


Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 








' 
Activity available, | available, | 1960 or 
1958 | 1959 | decrease (—) 
; ae oe =e 
1. Education and welfare services - - cS $163, 280 $175, 301 | $170, 401 —$4,900 | 
2. Resources management : | 634, 278 729, 949 692, 411 —37, 538 
3. Construction and land acquisition__ - 74, 301 67, 000 65, 000 | —2, 000 
4. General tribal affairs._.._______- epee 474, 481 2, 027, 750 2, 072, 188 | +44, 438 | 
NN a rk 1, 346, 340 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 | 0 





HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


Approximately 300 Indian tribes, bands, or identifiable groups have approxi- 
mately 600 accounts in the United States Treasury which are used for the 
conduct of tribal financial programs, enterprises, businesses, and other tribal 
affairs. These funds are available for various purposes under various acts of 
Congress and are also subject to the provisions of tribal constitutions, bylaws, 
charters, and resolutions of the various tribes, bands, and groups. 

Tribes who need their own funds which are on deposit in the United States 
Treasury are required to prepare budgets for approval. Tribal funds are | 
programed under three categories; namely, “Permanent authorization,” “Annual 
authorization,” and “Indefinite authorization.” 

Funds programed under the “Permanent authorization” are made available 
under various acts of Congress and can be disbursed either through the Treasury 
disbursing offices or advanced to a tribe for the disbursement through the Indian 
Service disbursing agent’s accounts or advanced to a tribe for the disbursement 
by a bonded tribal treasurer under the approval plan of operation. These funds 
do not require annual approval by Congress, but are reported annually in 
the budget schedules. Funds programed under the “Annual authorization” are 
disbursed through the Treasury disbursing offices, subject to the same procedures 
and limitations as appropriated gratuity funds and require annual approval 
by Congress. Funds programed under the “Indefinite authorization” are made 
available under the annual Interior Department Appropriation Act under the 
heading “Tribal funds.” These funds are advanced to tribes for disbursement 
by Indian Service disbursing agents or by bonded tribal treasurers under a plan 
of operation. The following proviso makes these funds available “* * * 
Provided, That in addition to the amount appropirated herein, tribal funds 
may be advanced to Indian tribes during the current -fiscal year for such 
purposes as may be desiganted by the governing body of the particular tribe 
involved and approved by the Secretary: * * *.” Some Indian tribes employ 
more than one of the above methods in conducting their affairs. 

In the last 10 to 15 years many tribes have progressed to the point that | 
they have taken over the management of their affairs and the disbursement 
of their funds under a plan of operation previously approved by the Secre 
tary and it is the policy of the Bureau of encourage tribes in this respect. 
Annual audits made of tribal funds by certified accountants of commercial audit- 
ing firms are submitted to the Bureau for review and information. 

Plan of work.—No part of the funds contained in this estimate represents 4 
charge upon the Federal Treasury. This item reflects the disbursement of funds 
to the credit of Indian tribes or bands under numerous special acts of Con- 
gress in compliance with the terms of the various trusts and for carrying out 
tribal programs recommended by the tribal governing bodies with the approval 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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The budget schedule reflects under the permanent authorization, disburse- 
ments from the tribal trust funds authorized by permanent legisaltion, and 
under the annual and indefinite authorizations, amounts requested annually by 
the various tribes for carrying out various tribal activities. 

The estimate, therefore, is restricted to the funds requested annually as re- 
quired by section 27 of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 158). 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


All amounts in the estimate have been requested properly by the Indians 
except the sum of $1,609,317 shown for miscellaneous tribes in the following 


tabulation. 


The amount under miscellaneous tribes is required to provide for 


additional resolutions that can be anticipated during the fiscal year. 


Comparative statement of annual authorization by tribes 





State, agency or tribe 


REDE coi nic ccccdtne cs cnneewensdicqutnanandeunneasscueeweiion 


Fort Apache Agency, Fort Apache. ---..........--...-... 
San Caries Agency, Sati CarloB.. <o ccsececeiwnbscducdssncs 


si cok cn edinans ccaah enivenganndiqmenmebeee 
Tn ne 2 a auidamneiedsiapanrneneeamdaninais 
Hoopa Valley.-_-.- St Nea eae ACS enna eased cuaeeeee 
SEMOHRROS TRIED |. ca cc cccatinducnuuduudcncdiastoeuabas 
SN a ae aa 
GD NAiicetitisccasdtencGbedjawdssceWdsdnndegaene 
PROPIA THOIOND 5 on cn oc dann ce sennencuddenadadbnceaswacuntant 
Touma: TrorGnetes TOGO AWGANT. . ...<isscscanescensecauceuens 


COMER GT CMR. cnn Sea tide eecounnsigeangmmman tena: 
BOGE WOES oo socio cocdcduneéunwwaceckawtuqehbentdaut 


Minnesota: Minnesota Agency, Red Lake 
BN a ass deckondntecs sddbsceosudnnes caestbesuigaroeddandl 


Blackfeet Agency, Blackfeet_ : 
Fort Belknap Agency, Fort Belknap... 


Nevada: Nevada Agency, Pyramid Lake 
New Mexico: Jicarilla Agency, Jicarilla 
North Dakota: Fort Berthold Agency, Fort Berthold __-- 


A a a a 


Five Civilized Tribes Agency....................-----.-. 
Cherokee... 
Choctaw 

Chickasaw 
Seminole eas 
Creek eee 


NS AMO DUONG en cdaciedadtstidéd uae 


Oregon: Umatilla Agmecy, Uns ca eteipaaeaens 
Washington _ ; oo 


Colville Agency.....--..------ pile shh sin oli pa weenie 


Colville 
MER oe Sete. 


Western Washington Age NOY. ---~-------------2--2eee eee 


PMP Sos sca daca enecstwiawelabusbeascaaneane 
Quileute__..._.._- 
Quinault._.._- 


Yakima Apiiog, Vokisies .) oo o5 235553 .cfoScacbs ee 


Wisconsin: Menominee Agency, Menominee 
Miscellaneous tribes 


CAP IS cus 5 occ os cas ed eeedeeeaeaa comune 


_—— 
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CURRENT STATUS OF LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the current status of the loan program to 
Indians under the revolving fund ? 

Mr. Massry. We have had for the first time in a number of years 
need for a large sum of money under the revolving loan fund. There 
is need for loans to assist the natives of Alaska in their c annery opera- 
tion, to bring their plants up to standards. Also several tribes are 
requesting loan of funds for the development of resources. 

We also are involved in assisting those Klamath withdrawing mem- 
bers who will have no income until the big portion of their property 
is disposed of. We propose to use this fund to make loans to those 
people until they can convert their property to cash. 

The fund balance in the revolving loan fund will be lower than it 
has been for several years even though the Indians as a whole have 
been obtaining more and more financing from outside sources. 


TRIBAL FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. An authorization to advance $3 million from tribal 
funds as recommended by the tribal governing bodies is requested for 
1960, the same as in 1959. 

Briefly summarize for the record the nature and amount of the 
various tribal funds held in trust by the Government. 

Mr. Massey. Many of the tribes have income that is deposited in 
the Treasury and they present budgets for approval to carry out pro- 
grams, some of which are a counterpart to ours. For instance, many 
of the tribes carry on a welfare program. Many of them now have 
established scholarships. Many of them assist the Indian children 
in school by supplying clothing and eyeglasses where their parents are 
not able to provide those items. 

In the resources management field many of them use their funds 
for timber, for land operations work, for range work, and some of 
them support most of their law-and-order work, as well as the tribal 
government. This $3 million is not the total they use but it is an 
authorization for the funds that are advanced from the Treasury 
under the budgets that the tribal governing bodies submit to the 
Bureau. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen. 


Cost or GOVERNMENT BUILDING 


Mr. Jensen. Well, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen and ladies, we 
have the same problems here facing us in this construction program 
as face us in every department and agency of the Government. It 
seems to be almost a disease in the agencies and it is not improving 
very much. 

I am referring to the fact that whenever the Federal Government 
builds anything ‘it costs at least 25 percent more than if private indus- 
try or a State or a subdivision of a State does the building. 

‘It just seems, as I said the other day when another agency was 
before the committee, the specifications—just the specifications—to 
build an ordinary three-bedroom house explain in detail where every 
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nail should be driven, how many nails, how many screws should be 
put here and there, to the end that it scares an ordinary contractor 
away from bidding on such jobs. He looks at those specifications 
and plans and he says, “My gosh, the inspection on this job is going 
to be so exacting that I will have to have the designer and the architect 
and inspector standing right by my side all the time so the workers 
will know whether they are doing this according to the plans and speci- 
fications, and if they do not do it according to the plans and specifica- 
tions and the inspectors come around and see a board or a brick that 
is a little out of line, we will have to tear it down and rebuild it.” 

So they do not bid. Just the big builders and contractors bid on 
Federal contracts. It has gotten to that point. 

Now, here are your dormitories. There is nothing so difficult in 
designing a dormitory, surely. You can go to almost any college or 
university in America, and almost all of them have built dormitories 
in the last 10 years. They are very much up to date in design and 
jlanning and everything, and surely your Bureau does not want to 
uild more elaborate dormitories, or it is not necessary to build more 
elaborate dormitories, than the colleges and universities build for 
their students. 

I will venture you can go to almost any university or college in this 
country that has built dormitories in the last 5 years and take those 
plans and build dormitories from those plans and specifications. 

I will venture that in your State of New Mexico, Mr. Emmons, you 
will find a number of colleges and universities—I do not know how 
many you have but you have several—who have built dormitories in 
the last few years. I would recommend that before we spend any 
such amount as is requested here for engineering and architectural 
fees that you make an investigation and see if we cannot save a few 
hundred thousand dollars in engineering fees. 

Now I know a little about the building business. I was not in it 
ina big way, but I was in it for 24 years. I used to draw plans and 
specifications, make up material bills, and make contract forms for 
the contractors and the owners to sign. Those homes are standing 
today and they are monuments to good building practices. 

For instance, as I have said many times, you will find that these 
engineers and architects will specify special millwork, special doors, 
special windows, special baseboards and moldings, and a fot of special 
stuff that will cost two, three, four times more than stock doors, win- 
dows, and moldings and so on and will cost more to install and they 
wear out quicker because there is a lot of fancy frills on them. 

You will be surprised how much money can be saved by using stock 
millwork and stock design of every kind inside and outside from the 
foundation to the chimney top. But it just seems that there is no one 
in Government in the field of building that will attempt to save any 
money. Now I know, Mr. Emmons, that you were instrumental in 
having some schools built very reasonably. Were you not? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. We did not put up very expensive fa- 
cilities, that is true. 

Mr, Jensen. But they are doing the job, they are housing the 
Indian children, and they can learn just as much in one of those as 
they can in a castle that would cost a billion dollars. 
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I do not want to be critical, but it just simply does not make 
sense to spend such enormous amounts not only for the designs and 
engineering but also in the building proper. Millions upon millions 
of ‘dollars, yes, many hundreds of millions, could be saved every year 
if the Government would use the same sure and safe and sound and 
commonsense practices that private industry uses in the building of 
buildings. } 

I do not know what to do about it. I have harped on this thing 
for many years and we have had some results from the harpings from 
members of this committee and other committees, but I certainly 
agree with the chairman when he says this is an unconscionable 
amount, $246,000 for engineering plans and surveys for the Wingate 
School repli wcement, $946,000 in engineering plans and surveys for 
dormitories and other facilities that will cost a little over $3 million, 

I notice also that the construction program decreases $9 million 
and the employees go down only 51 in number. That does not quite 
jibe. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Emmons, who is in charge of the building pro- 
gram for your agency ? 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Edward Poynton. He is under Mr. Massey. 

Mr. Massry. He is under the Division of Administration for which 
I am responsible. 

Mr. Jensen. And where are his headquarters ? 

Mr. Emmons. Albuquerque. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, I think he has a great big job on his hands. We 
are not only concerned about the building costs of your Bureau, Mr. 
Emmons, but we are concerned about the building costs of every Fed- 
eral agency that is spending unconscionable amounts over and above 
what we think should be spent. I hope that your Mr. Poynton will 

read the record of this hearing and then try to do something about it, 
because I just can see that unless something is done to reduce the cost 
of Federal buildings, the Congress is going to take a pretty radical 
step toward changing this whole construction program. We may 
have to pass legislation that will provide for a construction adminis- 
tration even over the General Services Administration. I do not like 
to say that because now the General Services Administration, I must 
admit, is starting in the right direction. They have in several in- 
stances that I know of eliminated a lot of this special millwork and 
special design and are going more to the stock design, conventional 
design, and are not letting every architect who designs something put 
his own fancy ideas to it and then point to it and say, “That building 
is ina category of itsown. I designed that building. That is a monu- 
ment to me. No other man ever designed one like that.” 

You cannot blame a man for doing something like that, because 
we all like to do something a little outstanding, a little different from 
the other fellow, but sometimes it costs too much. 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Congressman, can I say something off the record? 
(Discussion off the recor rd. ) 
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ENGINEERING COSTS 


Mr. JeNnsEN. Is it necessary, Mr. Emmons, to have a different design 
for every school or dormitory ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir; except the nature of the terrain does affect 
some of the plans. 

Mr. JenseN. But you have in your files today, without a doubt, 
plans that have been used to build almost all of the buildings that you 
have built in the last 25 years, and you have the specifications, I 
presume. ; 

Mr. Massry. Congressman, I have made a quick review of the engi- 
neering costs we have in this budget. They amount to about 7 percent 
of the construction costs. 

In discussing this we have to remember the places where we build 
and the types of structures that we have. In these isolated places it 
is more like building a full community with all the utility systems, 
water, sewers, lights, power, and the transportation sometimes is a 
problem, especially on the Navajo Reservation where the roads are 
difficult to get over. 

This also, as Mr. Greenwood pointed out, is not all architectural 
fees. It includes the staff that we have at Albuquerque. We have 
a small staff of engineers at Albuquerque who work with our educa- 
tion people on the functional use and designs of a school plan, whether 
it be dormitories, multipurpose rooms, or combination gymnasium- 
dining rooms, of which we have many. 

Mr. Jensen. Right there, they compare with the school board or 
the board of the university, they tell the architect just about what 
they need in rooms and facilities. It does not take a man schooled in 
engineering or design or anything else to tell an architect or a de- 
signer or an engineer what the requirements are and what the need 
is and give them an idea of what they think they can afford to spend 
for that particular structure or structures. It does not take a pro- 
fessional man in the art of building to do that for the Government 
any more than the school board of a college or a private person. 

But it seems like we have to go through every kind of a planning 
program that wastes dollars no end to get a Federal job done. 

Tam not going to agree with you that it will cost a lot of money to 
tell the architects and engineers what you want. You are acting as the 
board for Uncle Sam in this instance, and you can say, “This is what 
we need; this is what we want,” and give him an idea of the floor space 
you need and the utilities and so on, and what else do you need? If 
an architect is worth his salt he can go ahead from there and design a 
building. ' 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir, but our engineers, of course, review the plans 
after they are completed ; then, there is the added expense in supervi- 
sion of construction at isolated places. We have to place a construction 
engineer out on the job to do the inspection, to review the work as an 
Inspector. 

Mr. Jensen. A Federal construction engineer that is paid for by 
your agency ? 

Mr. Massey. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. I know that. 
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Mr. Massey. Our branch in Albuquerque has standard plans de- 
veloped for many types of structures we have used in the past, and we 
are still using them. We still have to make minor changes. Whenever 
we build a structure where standard plans will fit, our own staff re- 
vises the plans, but they have to send an engineer on the grounds to 
make the survey and determine what changes must be made in the 

lans. Our own staff does that and then we let the construction work 

y contract. 

‘ie. Emmons. Mr. Congressman, I will assure you of this, I am 
going to take a personal look into this overall program. 

Mr. Jensen. Tamsure you will. 

Mr. Emmons. And see if there is anything that can possibly be done 
to effect a reduction. 

Mr. Jensen. And I am sure you will learn that you can effect some 
great savings, because you area practical man. 

I would not bring this up had I not inspected many of those build- 
ings under construction and seen where they could have saved at least 
20 percent in the total cost of the building. Some of the unconscion- 
able things they do in constructing Federal buildings are almost 
criminal. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Massey. We think you would find by visiting our facilities that 
they do not compare with, say, the military, but we feel they will 
compare in cost with the public schools that are built by the public 
school system, and do not include luxury items. 

Mr. Jensen. I have seen many of your facilities, hospitals, schools, 
and dormitories and so on—and I think that in the past good judg- 
ment was used and good architecture, but I fear that somebody, in this 
appropriation request, at least, is going overboard in attempting to 
do like some of the other agencies ; of the Government are doing in 
building all kinds of buildings that will cost a lot more than neces- 
sary. I think I can see it very ’ plainly i in this budget. 

Mr. Maenuson. Dr. Fenton. 





Roap CoNstTRUCcTION 


Mr. Fenton. There is only one question I have, Mr. Commissioner. 
I would like to have some sort of a statement on the status of your road 
program. Just how far have you gotten with your Federal program! 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Utz, would you comment on that? 

Mr. Urz. We have, as you know, on many of the reservations, large 
areas that are not open or do not have any adequate roads at the pres- 
ent time, Navajo, Papago, and many of the others. We still havea 
good many miles of road that are not improved and the Indians, like 
the rest of the population, are getting on wheels. That is, more on 
rubber tires in contrast to wagons. This requires a better grade road. 
We are turning over the maintenance to counties upon construction to 
county standards. We are turning roads over at the rate of from 
400 to 500 miles a year to States and counties. We are trying to em- 
phasize, as far as possible, construction or the improvement of those 
roads where they can be taken over. 
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Our first objective, of course, is to provide the roads that the Indians 
need and many times we will have to build roads that for a period 
of years will not be taken over by the counties for maintenance pur- 
poses. We are making gos progress the last few years with the in- 
creased appropriations for roads. That is improving the situation 
on reservations a great deal. 

There is another great need for roads in some of the areas in connec- 
tion with the development of minerals. Take for example on the 
Navajo Reservation, in the Aneth or Four Corners area, with the big 
oil and gas development in that area roads are essential. There are 
also two outfits that are planning on developing very substantial coal 
reserves in that general area. In order to be able to develop the In- 
dian resources and make the best use of them good roads are needed. 
In many cases oil companies have put up some of the money for help- 
ing in improvement of those roads and on the whole we are making 
good progress. We have a long ways to go yet because, as you know, 
roads on the Indian reservations were in many cases almost nonex- 
istent. We have had wagon trails largely on many of the reservations. 

Mr. Fenton. Under the basic Federal law you were granted $12 
million a year for fiscal 1960 and 1961. Are you pretty well up to 
date on fiscal 1960? 

Mr. Urz. Yes. We are. 
Mr. Fenton. Then you have further roads to take care of ? 
Mr. Urz. Yes. 

NAVAJO-HOPI ROADS 


Mr. Fenton. Is there a separate road fund for the Navajo area? 

Mr. Massey. During this last Congress the Navajo-Hopi Rehabili- 
tation Act was amended to provide a $20 million contract authoriza- 
tion for completing Routes 1 and 3 across the Navajo reservations. 
The 1960 estimate provides $5 million to liquidate contract obligations. 
We also propose to submit a $1 million supplemental estimate for 
1959 for the same purpose, which would make a total of $6 million 
for the 2 fiscal years. 

CoNSTRUCTION 


IRRIGATION CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Fenton. Tell us about your irrigation construction. 

Mr. Massey. Irrigation construction, except one project in Cali- 
fornia authorized by the last Congress, will continue to extend the 
laterals of existing irrigation systems and to bring additional acreage 
under irrigation. 

Mr. Fenton. Are there any new irrigation projects ? 

Mr. Massry. The only new start that we have in here is the one 
that was authorized by the last Congress in Coachella Valley, Calif. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all. 

Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Thomson. 


Levet or Construcrion PRoGRAM 


Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Director, how much is presently in budget re- 
serves for construction ? 
Mr. Emons. $7 million, I believe. 
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Mr. Massry. It is $6,651,000. 

Mr. THomson. I thought that your appropriation here for con- 
struction dropped by some $10 million this year as compared to 1959 
fiscal year; is that correct ? 

Mr. Massey. Availability—that includes carryover. The compara- 
tive reductions in the 1960 budget as to 1959 is $9 million. 

Mr. Tuomson. The level of your program is reduced by $9 million! 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Toomson. What was the level of that program in 1959? 

Mr. Massey. $26 million. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is a drop of better than a third. Yet when | 
look at the number of employees that you are cutting off as far as the 
construction phase is concerned, I find that you only reduced by 51 
employees of a total of 639 and they are all temporary employees that 
are dropped. Your permanent employees remained at 452. How do 
you explain that with a reduction of a third of your program ? 

Mr. Massey. Practically all of our construction work in the build- 
ing and utilities and much of it in irrigation is done by contract. We 
reduce the amount of money that we would pay for construction work | 
under contract. There is still a need to retain a construction staff in 
the Bureau to supervise work underway and for planning future 
projects. 

Mr. THomson. How many projects are you going to be constructing 
in 1960 as compared to the number that are being constructed in the 
current fiscal year, 1959 ? 

Mr. Massey. On the irrigation program, we will be working on 
about the same number of projects that we were in 1959. On the con- 
struction program, of course, we do not complete all of the construc: | 
tion work within the same year that we get the appropriation. In | 
other words, we are still working on these projects. We have relatively 
few projects in 1960 but we w ill be continuing work on 1959 projects 
and picking up the new 1960 projects that are authorized. 






NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Tuomson. You have got a total of 472 net increase in your em- 
ployees in the Bureau. I can understand an increase in some areas 0¢- 
casioned by new dormitories, and things like that, you have to have 
people to staff them; but I think we can well afford to take a further 
look to see if there couldn’t be further reductions in the construction | 
employees when your program drops off to this level. You mentioned 
inspectors, and so forth. “T realize that we can’t go into this in great | 
detail here but I would certainly be hopeful the Commissioner would 
take another look at the situation. 
Mr. Massey. You are correct. Most of our additional employment | 
is in the educational and welfare item, for law and order, but mostly, 
for education. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
SCHOOL AT POINT BARROW, ALASKA 


Mr. Tomson. Also, I realize we have spent more time than ordi- 
nary on this construction program, but turning to school facilities at 
Point Barrow, Alaska, I don’t find enough information to tell me just 
what you are doing there, even with the questions that have been asked. 
How much is each of these 14 employees’ quarters going to cost? How 
much will the warehouse cost? How much w ill the garage cost? 
How much will the generator cost? At the first blush, it looks like it 
will cost about $200,000 per classroom. That is high, regardless of 
the high prices in Alaska; I would request, with it to be determined by 
the chairman and the 1 anking member whether or not it is worth put- 
ting in the record, a bres ikdow n to tell how much is for school building 
or houses, and so forth, so we may compare them with other agencies— 
not only on this particular facility but on all of this here. Then we 
could determine whether or not it had sufficient value to be included in 
the record or in the file. 

Mr. Massey. We will have to have our engineers break it down. 
We think we can break it down without too much work. 

Mr. Jensen. There are not too many items ? 

Mr. Massey. No. That is correct. 


OGLALA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


_ Mr. THomson. This Oglala elementary school is at Pine Ridge, 

S. Dak. I am familiar with that area. As far as I can ascertain 
there, requested funds amounting to $1,485,000 are for 1 school build- 
ing to take care of 120 children—to have 22 classrooms, library, multi- 
purpose room, basement, and recreation room. The cost of that, if I 
figure it corr ectly, is $67, 000 perclassroom. Isthat correct? 

“Mr. Massey. There is not only classroom construction in there, 
Congressman. There are the utilities that will go along with that. It 
is not just the bare classrooms that we will have to build. 

Mr. Tuomson. It is still over $60,000 for classrooms, if you leave 
utilities, furniture, equipment, engineering plans and surveys out of 
there. 

Mr. Massry. The Oglala elementary school, and you perhaps are 
familiar with the condition of the building—we wil] add classrooms 
and it will mean rehabilitating or replacing older ones and the enroll- 
ment will actually be, by 1962 720, 

Mr. Tomson. I stand corrected because I notice there are quarters 
in here for 27 employees, too. Is that included in the $1,338,000 
figure ? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. That is one of the difficulties about our cost. 
We not only have to build the facilities; we have to build places for 
people to live. Ordinarily, in a city, you have your utilities systems 
already constructed and teachers find their own quarters. 

Mr. Tomson. But this is an existing facility that you are making 
a replacement on and in the interest of time, just with regard to this 
one project, I wish you would break it down to show the classroom 
cost, pupil cost, and the per-square-foot cost of this construction, just 
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with reference to this one project—which I think is in a representative 
area, Mr. Emmons. 

Mr. Massey. I might tell you, Mr. Chairman, where we are in prox- 
imity to a town, we are insisting that our employees rent in those 
communities and we do not provide quarters. That is one of our 
policies. 

EMPLOYEE QUARTERS 


Mr. Tuomson. Getting over to this Cottonwood Trailer School con- 
version for the Navajo Reservation in Arizona, I notice your build- 
ing is a four-classroom building and yet you are providing eight 
employee quarters. Can you explain why there would be twice as 
many employees as there are classrooms in that instance ? 

Mr. Massey. Without going into the background, there are perhaps 
already some employees’ quarters there that will have to be replaced. 
We have many places on our reservations where the quarters that the 
people are living in should be condemned. 

Mr. Trromson. If I understand the situation here, you have been 
operating a trailer school and you are going to build some permanent 
facilities to care for the entire enrollment of 120 students. That will 
be 4 classrooms, with an average of just a little over 25 students per 
classroom. There are only four classrooms and yet there are eight 
employees. It is difficult for me to follow as to just why that would 
occur. 

Mr. Massey. In addition to the teachers, in many of our schools 
we have to have teacher aids because of the language handicap of the 
Indian children. Also, we have to have someone to operate the 
facility. We have to have janitorial services and hot lunch programs. 
In this type program we have more than just the teachers. 

Mr. THomson. We can’t afford that type of thing in remote areas 
in Wyoming, to have eight employees for four classrooms. That is 
all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exons. One of the problems we are trying to overcome is 
the necessity of having boarding dormitories anywhere on the Navaho. 

Mr. Massey. If the Indian children spoke English, of course, we 
would reduce some of our costs. 

Mr. Txomson. With the education that has gone on among the 
Indian people, and some are quite well educated, can’t you find Indian 
teachers who understand the basic language who also would qualify 
asateacher? It seems to me they would do much better. 

Mr. Emmons. We have some available. We didn’t have too many 
available, but we have some available now. 

Mr. Tomson. I think you are doing a good job with your program, 
Mr. Commissioner. I heard testimony this morning that there will 
be 5,000 Indian students not going to school because of a lack of 
facilities, and that that number was going to go up in the next 2 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years. So, to me the question is, Can we take care of 
those people faster by being more realistic in the type of construction 
that we can build out of this year’s overall program? The chances of 
getting any more money for this is just out the window this year. Can 
we make that dollar do a bigger job? I am looking at it from that 
standpoint. 
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Mr. Emmons. That is exactly what we have been doing quite a bit 
of study on. Mrs. Thompson, would you like to remark on that? 

Mrs. THompson. I might add a little information in terms of 
staffing at the Cottonwood school. That will be a four-classroom 
school which will require four teachers and then there will be what 
we call a principal teacher who will also be an adult education 
teacher in that community, so that is five employees, plus two bus 
drivers. And then you have a cook and a janitor, or a cook-janitor 
combined. 

Mr. Emmons. Thank you. 

Mr. Maenvuson. Thank you very much, ladies and gentlemen. See 
you next year. 


Turspay, Frsruary 10, 1959. 


OFFICE OF MINERALS EXPLORATION 
WITNESSES 


JOHN G. LIEBERT, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR MINERAL RESOURCES 

FRANK E. JOHNSON, ACTING DIRECTOR 

ALLEN S. DAKAN, CHIEF, OPERATIONS CONTROL 

GEORGE C. SELFRIDGE, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 











| 
| 


Program by activities: 





1, Financial assistance for exploration projects..___...-...]-------.- $3, 100, 000 $940,000 

2. Administrative and technical services_.........- by beeasipiea hohe ial 863, 000 560, 000 
Total obligations.........-..---------- nilhiddatabtesearicae 22 Nimes | 3,963, 000 1, 500, 000 
Financing: New obligational authority... ...............-.-.-]..-.------.--- | 3, 963, 000 | i 1, 500, 000 


New obligational authority: | 
AONINEINIR YS ca dacwastccactiendee Fae ee ey Pe edt abate 4, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 
Transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses,’’ Office of the So- | | 
Ne CS ko biks ont btbwtieen dds canben sau 
ATrG Orie hett (RNIN) 3 oon cc cccccsscndseccedcescclncewss ae 3, 963, 000 | 1, 500, 000 
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Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


‘Total number of permanent positions ah car ties hci ere 49 30 
Average number of all employees oa ; ; vauldomman tenes 34 % 
Number of employees at end of year_-..--.--- pe Serb e ee. 34 | x 


Average GS grade and salary ‘ id Peledate athoe, x bane 9.7 $8, 575 


|Z 
z 


01 Personal services 


Permanent positions Sf = Bee. $284, 150 | $184, 600 
Other personal services ta a he as 850 1, 400 
Total personal services__-- a a a cs a i tl 285, 000 | 186, 000 
02 Travel Sent 2, 500 2, 800 
04 Communication services t ; : ks 2, 500 | 1,500 
06 Printing and reproduction — ‘ 3, 000 1,10 
07 Contractual! services eee ad te Tent ahleEewonaeKet 5, 500 4, 400 
Services performed by 
Bureau of Mines_____- bpwisks . A eceenew ec ere 298, 000 | 190, 000 
Geological Survey a ra = see se TF ae 248, 000 160, 000 
08 Supplies and materials... aes eee: a er an ae 500 | 1,30 
09 Equipment t ca aie 55. tS oun cle eee | 900 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions-__- Set oases , . 18,000 | 12, 000 
16 Investments and loans__---- CE TAA ge a patente 3, 100, 000 | 940, 000 
Total obligations_........._- sii hceliekeinall 3, 963, 000 | 1, 500,00 
| 


Macnvson. The next item for the consideration of the com- 
mittee is the request of the Office of Minerals Exploration. We are 





glad to have with us at this time Mr. Frank E. Johnson, who is Acting | 


Director, together with other representatives of that Office. 
Mr. Johnson, you are new as ‘the Acting Director, I believe. 
Mr. Jounson. That is right, sir. 


BACKGROUND OF ACTING DIRECTOR 


Mr. Maanvson. In accordance with custom, would you be so kindas 
to give us a little of your background ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I graduated from the Colorado School of 
Mines in 1922 as a mining engineer, and for about 15 or 16 years I was 
with private industry throughout the West. I operated mines for 
myself and for others, and worked as an engineer and mine superil- 
tendent. Then, just before World War II I went with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation as a mining engineer in the field, and 
then later I came to Washington and went with the engineering staff 
of the Mines Division of the RFC. I joined the Metal Reserve Co. 
and was with them as an engineer clear through the liquidation of the 
RFC. 

In December of 1950 I transferred to the Interior Department with 
the DMA, and then went with DMEA and have been with them ever 
since. 

Mr. Maenuson. Do you have a general statement which you would 
like to present ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; I have a statement here which I would like 
to read, as I think it may answer some of the questions you gentlemen 
might have in mind. 

Mr. Macnuson. All right. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


ee, 



















estima | Mr, Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 


preciate the opportunity to appear before the committee to discuss 
the appropriation request estimated to carry out the purpose of Public 
Law 85-701. This act, as you know, provides for a program to stimu- 
late exploration for mineral reserves in the United States, its Terri- 
tories and possessions. 

When announcing the establishment of the Office of Minerals Ex- 
ploration on September 13, 1958, Secretary Seaton stated that “the 


— 


30 


” 
o 








“2a | new program is not intended to provide Federal funds for explora- 
ri) tion projects that would ordinarily be undertaken by the applicant, 
44 | at his sole expense, under current conditions or circumstances. The 

190,00 | primary purpose of the program is to share with private industry the 

00. | risks involved in carrying out those exploration projects which have 
»% | good potential but which normally would not be undertaken with 

940,00 | private capital.” 

1, 500, 00 In order to carry out the program authorized by Public Law 85-701 


and operate at a minimal level, we are requesting $1,500,000 for the 
fiscal year 1960. Of this amount we estimate that $940,000 will be 
© com- | required to finance the Government’s participation in the cost of 
We are | exploration, and the remainder will be needed for necessary technical 
Acting | appraisals and administrative expenses. As in the past, technical 

_ appraisals and field administration will be made by the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey. 

The program is similar to the DMEA program, which was con- 
ducted under section 303 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended; but differs from it principally in the following respects: 

1, Government funds will be available only if the applicant fur- 


kind a | nishes evidence that funds from commercial sources are unobtainable 
on reasonable terms. The DMEA program did not require such 

1001 of evidence. 

sI a 2. Interest will accrue on Federal funds made available under any 

peal contract and such funds, together with interest, are payable by a 

Bao | royalty on production under the OME program. The DMEA con- 

tracts did not call for any interest on funds contributed by the 

id, and Government. F : 

8 — 3. Under the OME program, no single contract can authorize Gov- 

‘ve fe _ ernment participation in excess of $250,000. Under the DMEA pro- 

| of the gram there was no limitation on the size of a single contract. 

it with reg OME program is not designed to bring new properties into 

m ever quic production but rather is intended to encourage long-range ex- 
ploration to discover major new commercial ore bodies. 

woul In addition to the OME program we are administering DMEA 


contracts in force and certified projects; therefore, I should like to 
1d like explain briefly the operations and summarize our experience. 

Under the OME program, exploration contracts are executed only 
after careful investigation as to the applicant’s eligibility and the 
merits of the exploration based upon sound engineering and geological 
principles. 

_The OME enters into contracts with private parties for explora- 
tion of new or unexplored deposits of some 32 mineral commodities. 
Each contract calls for specific work to be performed within a speci- 
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fied area at costs approved by the Government and limited in total 
amount. The Government contributes not to exceed 50 percent of 
the allowable cost of the exploration. 

If in the opinion of the Secretary, production may be possible as 
a result of the exploration, the Secretary certifies to that effect in 
writing. Upon certification all production from the land covered by 
the contract becomes subject to a 5-percent royalty of the gross pro. 
ceeds for a period of usually 10 years from the date of the contract, 
or until the full amount of the Government’s contribution is repaid 
with interest, whichever occurs first. The operator is not obligated 
to produce ore resulting from the exploration, nor is the Government 
under any obligation to purchase any production. 

Enabling legislation providing for the program was enacted on 
August 21, 1958. The proposed regulations were published in the 
Federal Register on September 17, 1958. Interested persons were 

allowed 30 days after that date within which to submit written com- 
ments, suggestions, or objections to the proposed regulations. After 
these were reviewed and analyzed, some changes were made in the 
regulations, mainly for the purpose of clarific ation. The final regula- 
tions were published in the Federal Register on December 23, “1958 
Shortly thereafter, the application forms were made available to the 
public. All forms, such as applications, contracts, and vouchers, had 
to be completely revised for the new program, as well as instructions 
to the operators and the staffs of OME, Bureau of Mines, and Geo- 
logical Survey. 

In the meantime administration of the remaining contracts in force 
and certified projects under the DMEA program was continued a- 
cording to the regulations for that program. 

After June 30, 1958, however, when the DMEA program was ter- 
minated, no additional funds have been authorized for any project. 

On June 30, 1958, there were 65 pending applications for DMEA 
contracts. These applications have been transferred to applications 
under the OME program. In addition, we have received requests for | 
OME application forms from several hundred prospective applicants 
which indicates continued wide interest in the exploration program. 

In the 6 months elapsed since June 30, 1958, the number of DMEA | 
contracts in force has been reduced from 170 to 106 by rescission, ter- 
mination, or completion of the work. In addition, 72 amendments to 
contracts have been made. 

Certifications of discovery or development were issued on 13 proj- 
ects in the 6 months elapsed since June 30, 1958, thus increasing the | 
total number of DMEA certified projects to 350. 

Adequate supplies of mineral raw materials are of vital importance 
to our entire national economy. With the rapid growth of our Na- 
tion’s population and industrial output, ever-increasing quantities of 
minerals must be made available. It is a significant “fact that new 
deposits of minerals within the United States are becoming increas- 
ingly more difficult to locate. Most of the large mineral outcrops 
have been discovered and developed, and not a few of them have been 
completely mined out. Hence, the problem of increasing our domestic | 
minerals supply becomes more difficult with time. 

It is essential, therefore, that increasing emphasis be placed om 
mineral discovery if this country is to continue to produce substantial 
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ortions of its own requirements. The OME program is one way in 
which the Government’s responsibilities in this area are being carried 
out. The incentive provided by the program, which shares the risk of 
exploration activities with industry, 1s a real stimulus and should have 
long-term benefits. Significant and very satisfactory results have 
been achieved by the use of this particular type of incentive under the 
DMEA program. It is believed that equally satisfactory results can 
be obtained under the OME program. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1960 will enable the Department 
to administer the OME program on a minmum basis, as well as con- 
tinue the liquidation of the DMEA program. We earnestly recom- 
mend that this request receive your favorable consideration. 

If you have any questions, I shall do my best to answer them. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Maanuson. I note that $1.5 million is requested for 1960, which 
represents a decrease of $2.5 million. 

We will insert pages 33 through 38 of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 


OFFICE OF MINERALS EXPLORATION 
BEGIORYINUOn. “Tee. p50 2, Seat ek ae ek ota uae earnest 


BOTORTAGLIOM Segoe ee ree ee ee $4, 000, 000 





Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Office of Solicitor, Interior’ 
eae Uy ce nN ae re ee ee et eee 37, 
TOtsl. GMOuUne OVANANIC. "THe oes 6 eee ebaenkennsaacus 3, 963, 000 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1960 


Ee nti ceanseeadaneie eatieda eben naet asia: —2, 463, 000 
BI ee a ee ee 1, 500, 000 


Analysis by activities 





. ; 
| - o ‘ 
Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 





| 
Activity | available, available, 1960 | or 
1958 1959 | decrease (—) 
1, Financial assistance to participants in ex- 
SRC UIO SINT ao cece ncaa nn ie eceremuanenae a | $3, 100, 000 $940, 000 — $2, 160, 000 
2. Administrative and technical services. ._..-.|----.--------- 863, 000 560, 000 —303, 000 
OD aie es a i eae eR SD ca levetecesoiaten 3,963,000 | 1, 500,000 | —2, 463,000 


JUSTIFICATION 


The estimate of $1,500,000 is a decrease of $2,463,000 under the appropriation 
for the current year. 

Public Law 85-701 enacted August 1958, provides for Federal financial assist- 
ance to private mining operators in exploration for new or unexplored mineral 
deposits. This new program is being conducted by the Office of Minerals 
Exploration in the Department of the Interior. A minimal level operation of 
OME will cost $1,500,000 in the fiscal year 1960. Of this amount, $940,000 will 
be required for new exploration contracts and $560,000 for technical services 
and administration. The latter figure must also cover the cost of administering 
the liquidation of the defense minerals exploration program. Cash payments 
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to the operators of surviving DMEA contracts have been provided for from 
Defense Production Act funds. 

The new OME program is, in many respects, similar to the DMEA program 
(discontinued June 30, 1958). As reflected in the OME regulations, the major 
differences between the two programs are— 

1. The applicant must provide evidence that funds for the proposed ex. 
ploration work are not available on reasonable terms from commercial 
sources. 

2. Simple interest, computed annually, will accrue from the date Federal 
funds are made available. 

3. No single contract may authorize Government participation in excess 
of $250,000. 

4. The Government will contribute not more than 50 percent of the total | 
allowable costs of the exploration work regardless of the mineral sought, 

In appearing before the House Interior Subcommittee on Mines and Mining, | 
Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton stated that it is important to emphasize 
that this measure (the exploration program bill) is not designed to bring new 
properties into quick production and compound the difficulties we now face 
because of surplus stocks and excessive production. It is intended to en- 
courage long-range exploration to find and delineate new commercial ore bodies 
for 10 or more years hence. 

At this writing, there is no actual experience with the OME program as such, 
The several months which have elapsed since the enactment of enabling and 
appropriation legislation have been given over to the development of regulations, 
procedures, and forms to bring the program into being. It is expected that the 
program will be launched early in January and that contracts will begin to 
issue shortly thereafter. OME has already received several hundred inquiries 
and requests for application forms. 

We believe that the OME program will produce contracts which are neither 
as numerous nor as large as under the DMEA owing to the several restric. 
tions (statutory and other) which were not present in the earlier program. 

In view of the general similarity between the OME and DMEA programs, it 
may be useful to give in some detail, the operating procedure and organizational 
structure of the DMEA. 


THE DMEA PROGRAM 


From midyear 1951 to July 1, 1958, the Defense Minerals Exploration Admin- 
istration conducted a program for the encouragement of exploration for stra- 
tegic and critical minerals within the United States, its Territories and posses | 
sions, under section 303 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 

Under regulations set forth in DMEA Order-1, revised, the DMEA entered 
into contracts with private parties for the exploration of new or undeveloped 
sources of some 33 critical and strategic minerals. Each contract established 
an exploration project calling for specific work to be performed within a specified | 
area at costs estimated on an actual or fixed unit basis but limited in the total 
amount. The Government contributed 50 or 75 percent of the allowable costs 
under the contract, depending upon the mineral or minerals sought. Prior to 
November 3, 1953, the Government contributed 90 percent for some minerals. 

Exploration contracts were executed by the Government only after careful 
investigation. They were based upon sound engineering and geological prin¢- 
ples. Ordinarily, contracts would not be approved for work which would re 
quire more than 2 years to complete; however, the time limit for most contracts 
was fixed at a much shorter period. 

No interest was charged on the Government’s contribution to the cost of 4 
project. However, if the Government considered that a discovery or develop 
ment from which production might be made, had resulted from the work, the 
Government certified to that effect to the operator. Upon certification, all pro 
duction from the land covered by the contract became subject to a royalty to 
be paid to the Government at a rate not to exceed 5 percent of the gross proceeds 
or value of such production for a period of usually 10 years from the date of 
the contract, or until the full amount of the Government’s contribution was re 
paid, whichever occurred first. Regardless of certification, all ore produced 
from the project property during the term of the contract and for a period of 
6 months after receipt of the operator’s final report, was subject to the same 
royalty provisions. 
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DMEA ORGANIZATION 


The DMEA, a separate agency of the Department of the Interior, functioned 
under the supervision of the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources, as do 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines and the U.S. Geological Survey. Unlike the Survey 
and Mines, which obtain funds by annual congressional appropriation, the DMEA 
obtained its funds by borrowing from the Treasury under authority of the 
Defense Production Act. 

Instead of appearing before the House and Senate Appropriations Committees, 
the DMEA justified financial needs before the Borrowing Authority Review 
Board of the Office of Defense Mobilization. ODM (now OCDM) determined 
percentages of participation and the minerals eligible. If the Board approved 
the annual estimates, a certificate was issued which established a borrowing- 
authority ceiling within which DMEA was required to carry on its operations. 

Since the beginning of the program the services of geologists and engineers, 
clerical personnel, and equipment of the Survey and Mines were used to decrease 
costs and keep recruitment of the new staff ata minimum. This also permitted 
DMBEA to utilize the vast fund of natural resources information in the hands 
of these two old-line agencies. 

The flow of work between DMEA and the field team was channeled through the 
Operating Committee, comprised of one representative each of the DMEA Ad- 
ministrator and the Directors of Mines and Survey. The Committee was also 
the focal point for coordinating the activities of the regional offices and trans- 
mitting instructions to the field teams. The members, acting as a review board, 
examined the work of their own agencies for quality and professional standards 
and maintained uniformity of operations in terms of established policies. 

Fieldwork was conducted on a regional basis under direction of field teams. 
Each team consisted of one representative from the Geological Survey and one 
from the Bureau of Mines. The executive officer of each field team (one of 
these two men) was designated by the Administrator. The other member served 
as his alternate. Each field team was responsible for handling all DMEA work 
within its region and staff was assigned as necessary from Survey and Mines 
personnel. 

DMEA PROCEDURES 


Applications were filed either directly with Washington, D.C., or with the 
nearest DMEA field office. Applications were carefully analyzed by DMEA en- 
gineers and commodity experts of the Survey and Mines for desirability of pro- 
posed work. All legal questions were referred to the Office of the Solicitor. Ap- 
plications obviously without merit were denied immediately by the Washington 
office. Incomplete applications were referred back to the applicant for additional 
information. Applications worthy of further consideration were sent to the 
field teams for on-site examination by geologists and engineers. The field-team 
reports and recommendations were then forwarded to Washington for consid- 
eration by the three agencies. If Government participation was justified, an 
exploration contract was prepared and sent to the applicant for signature. 

Executed contracts were administered in a manner which provided assistance 
(technical and other) to the operator and at the same time protection of the 
Government’s interests. The properties were inspected monthly or in alternate 
months during the course of project work. Those projects certified as discoveries 
or developments were inspected semiannually to secure information on mine de- 
velopments and production, if any. The results of both types of inspection were 
reported to the Washington office where administrative action was taken as indi- 
cated by the reports. Information on exploration operations and results was 
tabulated and the summary data used as guides to conducting the program. 

The foregoing describes the OME program with appropriate changes reflecting 
differences from the DMEA program and the lower level of activity represented 
by this request for $1,500,000. 


STATUS OF LOAN APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Macnuson. How many applications for loans have been re- 
celved so far under the new act? 

Mr. Jounson. We have not received any actual applications. They 
have not had sufficient time to fill them out and give us the informa- 
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tion, and get the evidence from the banks which they have to obtain 
for their financial eligibility to show that they cannot get the funds 
from other sources on reasonable terms. 

We had a few come in preliminarily, but we had to send them back 
because they did not have the proper signatures, report forms, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Magnuson. How long have you been organized ? 

Mr. Jounson. You mean since the establishment of the OME? 

Mr. Maenuson. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Or, getting ready the application forms so they could 
come back ? 

Mr. MaaNuson. You were set up by an act which was passed last 
fall; were you not? 

Mr. JoHnson. September 11. That is when it was established, and 
in that period of time we have had to promulgate the regulations 
which were published in the Federal Register on September 17. We 
gave the public 30 days to comment and then we analyzed the com- 
ments and revised the regulations. 

After that we got out the new forms and new regulations which 
have been out for several weeks. 

The application forms had to wait on the regulations, but they have 
been sent out for a couple of weeks to the 700 who requested them as 
well as supplies sent to various sources of distribution. 

Mr. Maenuson. You said you had some preliminary inquiries. 
About how many such inquiries did you have? 

Mr. Jounson. About 700 now that have made requests for appli- 
cation forms, and inquiry about the program. 

We have 65 applications that have been transferred from the DMEA 
to the OME that are in various stages of processing, but the applicants 
have not returned the application forms yet under the new program, 
and the new data that are necessary. 

Mr. Magnuson. I am sure you cannot do it by recollection, but 
could you provide us with a summary of these preliminary applica- 
tions or inquiries as to the types of minerals involved ? 

Mr. Jounson. No; we have made no breakdown in the minerals, 
but there is a wide range of them very similar to the types we have 
had under DMEA. 

Mr. Magnuson. Could you not make such a breakdown ? 

Mr. Jounson. We can if you gentlemen would like. We can have 
it made for you. 

Mr. Magnuson. Please provide that for the record. 

Mr. Daxan. The majority of these inquiries do not specify a min- 
eral. 

Mr. Maenuson. They do not? 

Mr. Daxan. No, sir; the majority of these are 

Mr. Jounson. The majority of them, but there are some that have 
showed an interest in some particular mineral. 

Mr. Maenuson. I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. Jounson. These are mostly requests for application forms and 
regulation forms. 

Mr. Magnuson. Apparently, the information would be meaningless 
at this point. 
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OBLIGATION OF 1959 APPROPRIATION 


How much of the $4 million now available would be obligated dur- 
ing this fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. You mean just on contracts? 

Mr. Maenuson. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. We anticipate about $1.1 million. 

Mr. Magnuson. What do you estimate will be unobligated at the 
end of the fiscal year ? 

Mr. Jonnson. We have a figure roughly of a million dollars avail- 
able. We would not use those funds. 


MINERALS ELIGIBLE FOR LOANS 


Mr. Macnuson. The conferees in making the initial appropriation 
last session stated that— 
emphasis should be placed on providing exploration assistance on those strategic 
and critical minerals and metals for which there is a serious shortage in the 


United States. 
LEAD AND ZINC 


Yet I notice that lead and zinc, for example, are on the list of 
minerals eligible for loans. 

Why is this, when we have in stockpile four times the maximum 
requirement of lead and 81% times the maximum requirement for 
zinc ? 

The Government has already loaned over $8,800,000 on lead and 
zine exploration projects and more than $4.5 million on lead-zinc- 
copper contracts. 

Mr. Jounson. We believe in searching for minerals and we believe 
that we should look for whatever we need in the country and what 
weuse. If we are looking to the future uses of these metals, we should 
not depend upon immediate supplies or what is in the stockpile. 

If you go on the basis of your stockpile, you have ample supplies 
of both minerals. 

You have to look out for future resources and the growing economy 
of the country. 

In expansion we use more and more of these minerals as we go 
along. If you stop your exploration, you cannot keep up with our 
economy. 

Mr. Lireert. Mr. Chairman, may I interject a thought here? 

That really is one of the questions which we have to face in inter- 
preting what was specifically in mind when the committee said, 
“Strategic or critical minerals in short supply.” 

In holding discussions on that subject with a view to selecting the 
minerals which would be eligible for exploration contracts, we came 
to the conclusion that the committee meant materials in short supply, 
commercially. 

It is true that we have substantial deposits of zinc which are ab- 
solutely not commercial at today’s prices. That is one of the prob- 
lems we have with lead and zine producing from our domestic sources 
on a commercial basis. 

The hopeful view is that we can reduce the tendency toward de- 
pendence for our mineral resources on foreign sources, if possible. 
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It does not do our economy any particular good if we have large 
low-grade deposits which are not recover: able at competitive prices 
with for eign materials. There is always the hope that by additional 
exploration activities, coupled with research on beneficiation, that we 
will be able to make domestic mineral deposits meaningful to the 
economy. 

We have tried, however, in this list to carry out what the commit. 
tee had in mind in requesting a restrictive list; this list is more re- 
strictive than that which was used under the DMEA program. 

You will note the regulations limit it to many fewer commodities, 
We have cut out some that the committee particularly pointed to. 

Mr. Magnuson. What have you cut out? 


a Se 


MINERALS ELIMINATED FROM ELIGIBILITY LIST 


Mr. Liesert. Specifically, we have eliminated tungsten. I cannot 
read them all off at the moment but by comparison of the commodities 

eligible here under the regulations and the ones which were eligible 
under the DMEA program will show the changes. What others | 
besides tungsten ? 

Mr. Jounson. At one time we had iron ore and others that have 
been eliminated. This last list comes from the most recent DMEA 
List. 

Mr. Liesert. We had whittled down pretty well the list of strategic 
minerals in short supply under the old DMEA program. There are | 
none of the commodities currently listed under the program which 
we do not consider to be minerals in strategic categories, minerals in 
short supply in the United States. W hen you consider the avail 
ability for commercial usage, that is. 








CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 


Mr. Maenvson. I think you have the responsibility not only of | 
observing the spir it of the passage of the document from the confer: | 
ence report which I quoted from, but also looking to the intent of 
Congress when it passed the act in setting up that agency. 

I have before me a passage from the ¢ ‘ongressional - Record in which 
Mr. Rogers of Texas, who sponsored this act, said: 








* * * The main need for this sort of thing is simply that we in this country 
have a serious shortage in the production of many strategic minerals and 
metals * * *, 






I think that points up that the intention of the Congress in passing 
this bill was to apply it to strategic minerals and metals in short 
supply, as we specifically said in the conference re port. 

It appears that the only metal that has really been dropped from 
the old list is tungsten; right? 

Mr. Jomnson. In the most recent list. 

We have had considerably more than that at one time and all of 
the minerals at one time were considered strategic and critical. 

Whether you have a stockpile program or not, they are considered | 
strategic and critical because they are the minerals we need in times 
of emergency or war, or whenever we have a big demand. In imple 
mentation of the emphasis, if we assume that the emphasis would be 
on this, we would be more inclined to make contracts with those where 
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they are in short supply. The question in our mind is, rexerring to 
the shortage of supply of above-the-ground, in reserves. We do not 
have the reserves underground of many of these minerals but we do 
have a supply on the surface. 

Mr. Macnuson. We have enormous stockpiles? 

Mr. Jounson. But they could be used up over a period of years. 
This is for the long-range future, not for the immediate use of 
minerals. 

Mr. Maanuson. I suppose you could, from that kind of reason- 
ing, make an argument that almost any mineral was in short supply. 

Mr. Jounson. No; on some we have ore reserves far in excess of 
many of the others. In some minerals we do not even put them on 
the list because we know that the reserves are so tremendous that an 
exploration program would be meaningless. We certainly would 
emphasize making contracts where there are shortages rather than 
making contracts in favor of other minerals in greater supply. 


LOAN PROGRAM GENERATES REQUESTS FOR GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 
OR SUBSIDIES 


Mr. Magnuson. Here is an example of what happens when we 
make loans to find these minerals which are in surplus. 

Here is a letter from a tungsten corporation claiming that because 
it found tungsten with one of these loans, the Government should 
step in and buy the output or the stockholders will lose their savings 
and the employees will have to go on relief. 

If we are not careful the program generates requests for Govern- 
ment. purchase. 

Mr. Jounson. I would say so, in a few individual cases. I do not 
think that is generally the situation. ‘These people go in and expect 
the Governmen to bail them out all the way down the line. 


EXTENT OF GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Liesert. Mr. Chairman, specifically the legislation provides 
under provision of section 2, subsection (d) : 

No provision of this Act, nor any rule or regulation which may be issued 
by the Secretary shall be construed to require any production from the area 
described in the contract. 

It is clearly brought out in all of the press releases with respect 
to this program, and also in connection with the DMEA program, 
that the Government is under no obligation to do anything other than 
participate in the actual exploration. 

It so happens with respect to tungsten and some of the other com- 
modities that, during the period of the DMEA exploration program, 
there were also limited programs for the purchase of some of these 
materials for the stockpile. In nearly all cases where that situation 
prevailed, participants in the DMEA program were advised, and our 
field teams in discussing this with them, told them, that the finding of 
ore had nothing to do with the requirement of the Government to 
purchase the material under the program. 

They were separate and distinct programs. 

_ Asmall portion of the people selling to the Government were work- 
ing under the DMEA program. 
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PROBLEM IF NO MARKET FOR PRODUCTION 


Mr. Macnuson. What are you going to do if the exploration results 
in discovery and production. and they cannot market the minerals? 

Mr. Liesert. That may be true. 

Mr. Maenuson. Are they not going to come to the Government to 
bail them out again ? 

Mr. Lienert. If they do, I don’t think it is up to the Government to 
purchase, unless it has another program. We have no large purchase 
programs at the moment, only a very few left over from the old 
strategic stockpile program to procure some of these materials. That 
phase of Government action in the mineral program is almost ter. 
minated. ‘There is not today any program that. I know of other than 
those under the General Services Administration for a bit of mica 
and some beryl. 

The Government purchase programs for the stockpile have been 
substantially completed. This new type of OME program represents 
a distinct break in philosophy from ‘the old DMEA program which 
was a program arising out of the Defense Production Act. The pri- 
mary emphasis of the DMEA was to assist in the development of ore | 
for the conduct of activities during the Korean emergency, and also 
to assist in the completion of the strategic stockpile. 

Now we have arrived at the stage w here the stoc kpile has been sub- | 
stantially completed for most of these materials. That. means, in | 
substance, that presumably what is in the stockpile, coupled with what | 

can be produced, will be substantially all that will be required fora 
war emergency. Its purpose had nothing whatever to do with the 
economy, or developing substantial miner al reserves for our growing 
industrial economy—those materials that go into the industrial mix. 

This program is so designed, and the restrictions are a good deal | 
tighter than under the DMEA program. 

The letter to which you refer was from an applicant who made 4 
discovery of tungsten under the DMEA program. If he can produce | 
at market prices, he can sell. If he cannot, he is in no better position 
than several hundred of the tungsten miners who opened up their 
mines and actually produced for ‘deliv ery to the Government under 
their stockpile contracts. 

That phase of the Government’s activity is completed. 

Mr. Maenuson. There was certainly tremendous pressure on Con- 
gress last year to provide a subsidy in the order of $650 million to 
help these people out. The subsidy included lead, zinc, copper, and 
fluorspar, all of which are still eligible for these loans. 

What is going to happen to the av erage small operator with limited 

capital if he cets a loan for exploration ‘and discovers lead or zine and 
cannot find a market to profitably sell his product ? 

Mr. Liesert. If, at that time, he finds—you can find most anything 
under an exploration program—if he finds a low grade ore deposit 
which he cannot develop under current economic conditions, he is no 
better off than somebody who knows he has a deposit now and cannot 
produce because the market price is not adequate to support his 
production. 

This program is geared to building up the mineral reserves of the 
United States. We expect some of the participants will be able to 
produce in the normal course of competitive conditions; some will not. 
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Some will be marginal. They will vary all the way down from excel- 
lent deposits to low-grade deposits which you have to put on a shelf 


results F and ag 800 to be developed at some future date. 
herals! | We believe it is certainly to the advantage of the entire economy 


and the welfare of the United States to know what our mineral re- 
serves are because, as prices rise, or as we face an emergency in the 
future, we will know where to go to develop ore. 


nent to 


nent to} One of the real costs and one of the real troubles in the develop- 
irchas | ment of the stockpile was the fact that we had to have the U.S. 
he old} Government go into a crash program to get many of these minerals. 

That} Mines had to produce. The Government had to purchase at over- 
st ter-| market prices in many cases to get them. We had to have them and 
r than} we knew we had to have them. That phase of the Government’s 
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PRIORITY LISTING OF ELIGIBLE MINERALS 


Mr. Macnvson. I note that you have listed the minerals or mineral 
products eligible under section 301.3 for financial assistance. They 
are listed here in alphabetical order. 

Will you rearrange this list for the record so as to list these minerals 
in the order of priority as to their critical and strategic importance? 

Mr. Liesert. It would be an extremely difficult thing to do, sir. 
What criteria would you use? That would be the first question I 
1 what | Would ask. ; 
| fora What criteria would you establish? Could you say that corundum 
th the | WaS more important than some of the platinum metals that are equally 
‘owing | portant ! as 
1 mix That is one of the real problems in making a list in the strategic and 
d deal | ¢Titical materials field. 

_ We have one corundum plant in the United States as opposed to 
rade ® } three or four large fluorspar plants. 
roduce | . We have very little beryl. Some of these materials we are looking 
sition | for have, at the moment, limited commercial use. We know that we 
their | re going to have expanding use of some of them; for instance, in the 
under | ‘are earths. 

Mr. Maenuson. Did you not say that shortness of supply was really 
the key criteria ? 


n sub- | 
ins, In 


. Con- Mr. Liesert. Shortness of supply for our industrial mix on a com- 

ion to | mercial base is one of the important criteria. 

r, and Do you use a dollar figure or a total consumption figure? How 
would we go at this rearrangement, sir ? 

‘mited For instance, in antimony, all the antimony produced today is by- 


ic and | Product antimony. We hope to be able to discover some commercial 
antimony mines and to decrease our dependence on Mexico and other 

thing | Sources. 

eposit Mr. MAGNUSON. It seems to me that if you could make a list of eli- 

.igno | gible minerals, you had to have some criteria to do that, and the same 

annot criteria should make it possible to list those minerals in the order of- 

rt his | Priority. 

Mr. Lienert. We could approach the problem on the basis of total 
of the | Wantities of known reserves, vis-as-vis total quantities of consump- 
ble to | “on. We could get some kind of a figure as to what percent of the 
1] not. 
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minerals used in our United States economy is produced from domestic 
sources. That would give us one approach. 

We could come up with another one on the number of years’ reserve, 
based upon current usage that we have in the United States. If, how- 
ever, you interpreted that figure over to how much was available for 
immediate commercial use, that would involve fluctuating market 
prices. We could give the committee—it might be useful to you, 
sir—a breakdown of the number of years’ known reserve supplies of 
ach of these minerals that we have in the United States and then we 
could work from data like that. 

Is that what you are getting at? 

Mr. Maanuson. I think that would be helpful, and then perhaps 
we could draw some conclusions from the information. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


RANKINGS OF COMMODITIES ELIGIBLE UNDER THE OME ProGRAM? 


Ranked according to smallest domestic Ranked by possible need for imports 
reserves (based on 1957 rate of or expansion of domestic production 










consumption) * in a defense emergency °° 
Diamond (industrial) Rutile-brookite 
Quartz crystal (piezoelectric) Corundum 
Tale (block steatite) Mica (strategic) 
Mica (strategic) Cadmium 
Tin Rare earths and monazite ‘* 
Corundum Bauxite 
Kyanite (strategic)* Nickel 
Platinum group metals Antimony 
Antimony Zine ‘ 
Manganese Copper 
Beryl Kyanite (strategic )® 
Asbestos (strategic) Tale (block steatite) 
Chromite Fluorspar 
Lead Lead 
Cadmium Uranium * 
Nickel Platinum group metals 
Mercury Selenium 
Zine Diamond (industrial) 
Cobalt Molybdenum 
Bauxite Manganese 
Uranium * Asbestos (strategic) 
Graphite Tin 
Rutile-brookite Chromite quartz crystal (piezoelectric) 
Columbium-tantalum ‘ Mercury 
Selenium Cobalt 
Fluorspar Beryl 
Copper Graphite (crucible flake) 
Molydenum Columbium-tantalum ‘ 
Thorium * Thorium * 








Rare earths and monazite? 











1 All of commodities listed are carried on ODM list of strategic and critical materials. 
2 Some reserves include materials that may be recoverable only in the future at premium 
prices. 

® Estimated (basic data classified or not available). 

4 Combined for statistical reasons. 

® Modified to conform with the OME list of eligible minerals by including only metallurgi- 
eal grades of manganese and chromite, acid-grade fluorspar, strategic chrysotile abbestos, 
crucible flake graphite, and strategic mica, and by combining platinum, irridium, and 
palladium, and the various types of bauvite. 

® Does not take into consideration existing inventories held in Government stockpiles. 


Basic data sources—U.S. Bureau of Mines and Office of Minerals Mobilization 1957 data. 
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Mr. Jounson. The shortage of these fluctuates at times; for in- 
stance, if we could find a lot of beryl, we could use a lot more of it 
than they do right now. For our present consumption we are pro- 
ducing enough, but if we have to find a quantity of it, they could 
use a lot more so they turn to substitutes. 

Mr. Maenuson. Do you have any idea of what percentage of your 
loans will go to lead and zinc? 

Mr. Jounson. No, we do not have any experience now under this 
program. ‘The only thing that we have is a proportional basis for 
the last program, about what the applications will be. With the 
new criteria, we do not know how that is going to affect many of 
these people that were in before. We just do not know what the 
percentage would be to go into each commodity at this time. 


APPLICATIONS PENDING UNDER DMEA PROGRAM 


Mr. Maenuson. According to your statement you have 65 appli- 
cations pending under the old program in the DMEA ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Magnuson. Will you provide for the record types of minerals 
involved in the 65 pending applications ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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LEAD AND ZINC CONTRACTS 






Mr. Lrepserr. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the quantity of 
contracts, dollarwise, which might go into lee id and zine exploration 
contracts, might seem high in relation to some of the other minerals. 
The fact is that the value of lead and zinc in terms of total dollars 
and the quantity which goes into our industrial mix—lead, zinc, 
copper—is far larger. The number of domestic miners of these min- 
erals is far larger, so you have, in considering this, to consider whether 
we have one applic ation or two applications for say cobalt. The fact 
is that you may use $2 or $3 million worth of cob: ult, or some such 
small figure in the total industrial mix. In the case of lead you may 
use many, many times that amount. While there may seem to be a 
disproportion in the total dollars of contracts expended for a particu- 
lar exploration, you have to look at that in terms of what our economy 
needs in the way of a particular material. 

It is just unfortunate that it is harder to get people to explore for 
beryllium, for industrial diamonds or tin, than it is for some of the 
minerals which have a more reasonable probability of being pro- 
ductive. 

Mr. Jomnson. It must be kept in mind that the operator participat- 
ing in the program picks out the minerals he wants to explore for. 
If. you are going to put emphasis to explore on some particular min- 
erals, the Government is probably going to have to go out and do all 
of the exploration if they want to get a lot of it done for these min- 
erals that are extremely scarce and for which there is not too much of 
a market. 

They do not occur in such readiness or do not have such accessibility 

that the operator can go in and see a quick profit and make some 
money off his work and expenditures. 
Mr. Maanuson. I think we should get into the record the fact that 
' we have purchased more than $380 million worth of lead and zinc 
_ from domestic producers. All of this was for material which is now 
| surplus to even our maximum stockpiling objectives. 

Mr. Lrenerr. I think you were referring to the quantity of lead- 
zinc in the strategic stockpile, that which the Government has actu- 
ally purchased under another program ¢ 

Mr. Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Lresert. That has no relationship to this program. 

Mr. Maenuson. That is true. 

Mr. Seirripce. I think it might be pointed out here that in the 7 

ars DMEA has been in existence, all of the metals that were sold 
ama only $50 million, which is $7 million a year on an average, 
when the metal production of the United States is $1 billion, or $2 
billion, a year. 

It has added very little to actual metal production as a program, 
mined metal production as a program, 


DEPARTMENT POLICY WITH REGARD TO LOANS 


Mr. Magnuson. What is the Department’s policy regarding loans 
to large companies under the program # 

Mr. Lienert. Spec ifically, we think it is going to be pretty difficult 
for a large company that is well financed to participate in this pro- 
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gram. One of the criteria laid down by Congress is that an appli- 
cant would have to demonstrate that the money was not readily avail- 
able from commercial sources. 

Large companies usually have an exploration program and have 
allocated many hundreds of thousands of dollars a year to explora- 
tion activity. We do not want to substitute Government participa- 
tion for what they would normally do. This program is designed to 
help the person who has a desire to go into the exploration of min- 
erals, and really thinks he may have something and, if we think g0, 
too, to help him materialize an exploration program. It is not a 
subsidy program. It isan incentive program. 


ADMINSTRATION AN TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Maenvson. Your budget shows that of the $1.5 million re- 
quested, $560,000 is for “Administrative and Technical Services.” 

I think you said about $1 million would be available for loans. 

Why do you need such a large xmount for administrative and tech- 
nical services ? 

Mr. Jounson. We are continuing to liquidate the DMEA program 
and we anticipate will have about fifty contracts to continue to ad- 
minister during the next fiscal year, and over 300 certified projects, 
Those certified projec ts will cost close to $100,000 to administer per 
year. The balance is for getting underway the new OME program. 


ADMINISTERING DMEA CONTRACTS 


Mr. Maanvuson. You said $1°0,000 for the liquidation of the 
DMEA? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Lirerrr. No, sir. May I clear this up just a moment, 
sir? 

Mr. Maanvson. Yes. 

Mr. Lireerr. When the OME nrocram was initiated Congress said, 
“You shall carry on to comple‘ion the rer \ program, which was 
supported from the Defense Production Act funds.” 

As of June 30, there was a substantial number of those contracts 
already siened and in effect under the DMEA for which contribu- 
tions to the actual money obligations will be paid from Defense Pro- 
duction Act funds still, until termination. 

The costs of administering those contracts will be borne out of 
this appropriation. 

Mr. Macnvson. How must of this $560,000 will be necessary for 
that purpose ? 





: 


pe = 


Mr. Lieerrt. Right off the bat, approximately $100,000 to admin- | 


ister those contracts already certified. This means you have to have 
periodic examination of these 390-odd certified contracts to make 
sure that if ore is produced and delivered from those properties, the 
Government gets its fair share of the rovalties to repay obligations 


or to repay money already spent. In addition, the administration | 


of the approxim: ately 50 contracts—watching the conduct of the ex 
ploration prior to the certification staze—will take about $4,000 a 
year to administer each contract; about $200,000 a year. 
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Mr. Macnuson. What are these 50 contracts? These are not the 
contracts held over from before, are they ? 

Mr. Lievert. Yes, sir; many of them run 2 years. 

Mr. Maanuson. Are you saying that $300,000, roughly, of the ad- 
ministrative costs will be attributable to the DMEA program? _ 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, if you are handling the DMEA program by it- 
self. Because the two programs work interlocking and are handled 
by the same people, you cannot draw a straight line and say that 
300,000 is for one program and $260,000 is for the other. It is approx- 
imately somewhere in there, from our best estimates. Possibly half 
would go to the one program for liquidation and the balance is needed 
inthe new program. 

Mr. Macnuson. It seems fair to conclude that in the order of a quar- 
ter of a million dollars will be administrative expenses attributable 
tothe OME program? Would yousay that is right ? 

Mr. Liezert. That would be approximately right, sir. It is an esti- 
mate because the same people in the Bureau of Mines and the Geologi- 
cal Survey will be continuing to look at and administer the DMEA 
program and will also be doing the groundwork in administering the 
new OME program. 

COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Maenuson. If your total program were at the $4 million level, 
the same as this year, what would you estimate your administrative 
expenses would run ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Approximately what they were last year, close to $1.5 
million. 

Mr. Maenuson. Apparently it runs around 20-25 percent, or about 
one-fifth, let us say. 

Mr. Lizesertr. I would say that is right ; between 20 to 25 percent. 

Mr. Magnuson. $1 million out of $4 million is one-fourth. 

Mr. Jounson. It would be higher than $1 million. It would prob- 
ably take $1.5 million. 

Mr. Magnuson. That still seems a very high ratio to me, but maybe 
I do not understand all of the difficulties involved here. 


REPAYMENT UNDER PROGRAM 


Mr. Lienert. Sir, if I might explain. It is a little difficult in this 
sense: You are getting twice as much exploration work done for that 
expenditure of Government funds because industry is probably 
spending an equivalent amount that it would not otherwise spend in 
the general direction of exploration under this program. Built into 
this also, under the new criteria, is a recoverable 2 percent adminis- 
trative charge which is an additional cost to the certified project. 
This 2 percent is charged as interest to cover the administrative cost 
of the project. This amount will eventually be recovered by the 
Government from certified projects. 

Some of the money which is spent under the program is recoverable. 
It comes back to the Government in the form of a royalty when 
production is entered into from these projects. For instance, under 
the DMEA projects, the Government has already recovered $2,854,914 
to December 31. That has already keen returned to the Government 
in royalties against expenditures of $22,278,000 so, roughly, 10 percent 
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of the money already expended under DMEA loans has been recov- 
ered by the Government in royalties. 

More money will come in from royalties on production at some 
future date from these properties as they develop. Some of this money 
will be returned to the Government and it will be a larger percentage 
under OME—— 

Mr. Macnuson. It is a very interesting circle. We finance the 
exploration of the minerals. We bought the minerals and then we 
get back 10 percent in royalties on the minerals that we bought. 

Mr. Jonnson. We only bought a small portion of this production, 
Industry took the major part of it. 

Mr. Macnuson. We bought substantial amounts. It may have been 
a small percentage, but it cost a lot of money. 

Mr. Lizvert. Sir, I think you have to consider that this is a concur- 
rent thing. During the time the DMEA program was in effect and 
stockpile acquisitions were in effect, these were concurrent programs, 

Now there are no longer stockpile acquisitions for these strategic 
minerals, except for one limited program which will terminate in 
1961 and one in 1962, for beryl and mica. I do not think it is an exact 
comparison to say that you finance, shall we say, from the cradle to 
the grave, which is an expression we have often heard on this program. 
It isnot that. 

OBJECTIVE OF PROGRAM 


This program has an entirely new objective and a new philosophy 
from that of the old DMEA program which was an outgrowth of the 
Defense Production Act. Because the type of incentive used under 
that program was so successful we feel—and it was generally felt— 
that the ore reserves of the United States, which must be continually 
developed and for which the Government has a real responsibility, 
can be developed for a lesser expenditure to the Government through 
this type of incentive than in any other way. 

For instance, before the Defense Production Act, when the Govern- 
ment was operating under the Public Law 520 criteria, the Bureau of 
Mines had a program which annually spent more money than this 
program did at its maximum rate. This cost the Government approxi- 
matel $7.50 per foot of drilling as opposed to something less than 
$3 per foot of drilling under the DMEA program. 

This type of program is one of the cheapest programs the Govern- 
ment could go into to build up the ore reserves of the United States. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUEST FOR ADMINISTRATIVE AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Maenvson. I have jus st one final vi 

That is, that you provide for the record a detailed breakdown of 
the $560,000 for administrative and pie ste services by activity, 
positions, and costs. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 


(The information referred to follows:) 
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OFFICE OF MINERALS EXPLORATION 


Estimated distribution of technical services and administrative expenses according to 
activity and program, fiscal year 1960 






Program 
Activity : Total 



















DMEA OME 





Processing applications = Sa ta aE sae 0 $132, 000 $132, 000 
Administering contracts ioe | $108, 000 220, 000 | 328, 000 
Administering certified projects.......__- ah at ene ed J 69, 000 1, 000 100, 000 

Total ie eee tras = ¢ , ae 207, 000 323, 000 560, 000 


It is anticipated that expenses for technical services and administration for 
applications and contracts will be somewhat higher under the OME program 
than under the DMEA program because of the requirements for financial eligi- 
bility of applicants and the charging of interest on the Government's contribu- 
tion, as well as the absences of no-year financing in the case of the OME 
program. 

Salaries and expenses—Detail of personal services 













Grades and ranges | Number | Total salary 
| 
aa coe | 
GS-16; $14;100 to $15,100: Dirdetor.... 2.5056 0050h02 Jct . 1 | $14, 206 
18-15, $12,770 to $13,970 
Assistant Director 1 | 13, 978 
| Assistant to the Director 1 | 13, 978 
} Division Chief .% 13, 978 
B GS-14, $11,355 to $12,555: Assistant Division Chief... 1 12) 563 
5 GS-13, $9,890 to $11,090: | 
k Division Chief___. : naaeiad e , 1} 10, 379 
f Mining engineer--- : ; ‘ akahe eieancaens ‘ a 4 | 44, 428 
GS-12, $8,330 to $9,530_-- 3 | 28, 641 
{ GS-11 030 to $8,230_-..-.-- aie neni a be tacked oe eee re a * 
j GS-9, $5,985 to $6,885___- ae ie ee ae 1 6, 206 
j GS-7, $4,980 to $5,880. 2 11, 772 
GS-6, $4,490 to $5,390_- 5 27, 040 
GS-5, $4,040 to $4,940_- 3 14, 850 
GS $3,755 to $4,325__ 3 12, 729 
GS-3, $3,495 to $4,065_- l 3, 598 
GS-1, $2,960 to $3,530_- 
Total permanent. .--- ma oa saeed 28 229, 046 
Deduct lapses- - : . nics : 5 ete tases =e ae 5.4 44,446 
Net permanent (average number, net salary) --- eee speaiai | 22.6 | 184,60 
tegular pay above 52 week base. ‘ ale 6 ena = 1, 400 
Rs caer VPRO na i 186, 000 
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Budget estimate, fiscal year 1960—Distribution of funds for technical services and 
administration—Obligations by objects 














Bureau of | Geological OME 
Mines | Survey 

01 Personal services__-- i = Sdataks $153, 000 1 $143, 700 | $186, 000 
02 Travel € : ate ; 9, 500 8, 000 | 2, 800 
03 Transportation of things oi ‘ intl 1, 000 0 
04 Communication services Sd Sie icce at ‘ ‘ : 250 1, 500 
05 Rent and utilities___ : ‘ ‘ ee 1, 000 0 
06 Printing and reproduction -- : a a 250 1, 100 
07 Other contractual services a " 4, 800 4, 400 
08 Supplies and materials Sa 5, 000 500 1, 300 
) pment 1, 000 500 900 
ts, subsidies, and contributions j oaiian J penaiuiainnwek 12, 000 
‘ 2 21, 100 : a 





190, 000 160, 000 210, 000 


SUMMARY 


Bureau of Mines : — a ioe . $190, 000 





Geological Survey cs ici tied ‘ - 160,000 

OME wee 7 Bo 2 “ 210, 000 

Pe avencunedniaenaeend ‘ Gide chawebeabastchdickidewinte .----- 560,000 
Includes contributions to civil service retirement and employees insurance. 


2 This sum relates to all classes except 01, 02, 08, and 09. 


OME estimates—Bureau of Mines personal services, fiscal year 1960 


|Number| Total 
Grade position Salary range Position title of people | estimate 
of salary 


GS-13 $9, 890-$11,090 | Supervising mining engineer. --.- 1 $11, 090 
G3-12 8, 230- 9,530 | Executive offic ; 1 | 9, 050 
G3-12 8, 230 9,530 | Supervising mining engineer -- 1 | 9, 530 
GS-12 8, 230- 9,530 | Mine examiner and exploration engineer-.-- 1 9, 530 
G>-12 8, 230- 9,530 | Mining engineer | 2 18, 100 
GS-11 7,030- 8, 230 a Sst | 8 | 64, 050 
GS-11 7,030- 8,230 | Mine examiner and exploration engineer 2) 16, 460 
GS-4 3,7 4, 231 Clerk typists ] 3, 850 
G3-3 3, 49 4,06 do 3 11, 340 

Potal.... , 20 153, 000 

OME estimates—Geological Survey personal services, fiscal year 1960 


| Number Total esti- 
Grade position Title of persons mate of 
salary ! 





ie Administrative assistant. - ; 1.0 $13, 525 
Bas Geologist_- 2.5 29, 538 
12... eae Sas. 5 4.0 41, 116 
sos ‘ Oc na J 1.0 8, 869 
11 WAE -do_.- eet a 87 
Recs Stenographers-. 3.0 | 15, 675 

Total. - Sh aie ners . : 7 Deas 11.6 | 1 109, 600 
Division and Bureau assessment-._--_-- istics Se a ar ke ae 34, 100 

a viiind scale aatecmiiinesbien es ; : Lat anteiiiek teat te hea 143, 700 


1 Salaries include contributions to civil-service retirement and employees’ insurance. 


Mr. Liezerr. You understand that in this figure we cannot exactly 
break out what you are going to have to spend for the DMEA con- 
tracts. You cannot allocate that closely but we can tell you what 
will be allocated to the Bureau of Mines and to the Geological Survey 
of this expenditure for administration. 
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For a while there is going to be a dual function, you see. 

Mr. Maenuson. The same people? 

Mr. Liesert. The same people. 

Mr. Magnuson. You have given us an estimate here orally, Can 
you not undertake to separate it, the best that you can ? 

Mr. Lirpert. Yes, sir; we will, but I want you to clearly under- 
stand that it will be an estimate and not a money allocation. 

Mr. Macnuson. All right. 

Dr. Fenton ? 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to point out that in the budget presen- 
tation the $4 million for this year, $1,063,000 was for administrative 
expenses and part of that, or $200,000 was from DMEA funds. We 
had a total of $1,063,000 to administer the two programs here. 


ESTIMATED UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Fenton. Actually, you expect to have unobligated at the end 
of this fiscal year around a million dollars ? 

Mr. Liesert. Yes, sir; somewhere between a million-and-a-quarter 
or a million-and-a-half, depending on the rate at which the contracts 
can be executed and the amounts of the contracts. We do not know 
that until we get specific applications. 


REGULATIONS COVERING MINERALS EXPLORATION 


Mr. Fenton. The law is a very simple law. It is a new law and 
evidently the carrying out of this law is due to the regulations that 
have been evolved by the Secretary. 

How extensive are those regulations ? 

Mr. Liepert. They are not very long, sir. 

Would you like to have them ? 

Mr. Fenton. I was going to say that it would be advisable, Mr. 
Chairman, to place in the record a copy of the regulations they have. 

Mr. Magnuson. I think that would be advisable. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
OFFICE OF MINERALS EXPLORATION 
TITLE 30—MINERAL RESOURCES 


CHAPTER IJI—OFrFICE OF MINERALS EXPLORATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Part 301—REGULATIONS FOR OBTAINING FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN FINANCING 
EXPLORATIONS FOR MINERAL RESERVES, EXCLUDING ORGANIC FUELS, IN THE 
UNITED States, Its TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


There was published in the Federal Register of September 17, 1958 (23 F.R. 
7181), a notice and text of proposed regulations to be codified in Chapter III 
of Title 30, Code of Federal Regulations, prescribing the manner for obtaining 
and conditions governing Federal assistance in financing explorations for mineral 
reserves, 

Interested persons were allowed 30 days after publication of the notice to 
submit written comments, suggestions, or objections with respect to the proposed 
regulations. 

_ Some objections were received to the requirement in section 4(b) for furnish- 
ing evidence with an application that funds were not available from private 





sources at reasonable terms. However, as the requirement is a statutory one, 
it has not been deleted from the regulations. 

Several objections were received to the proposal in section 12 to compound 
interest. The proposal was reconsidered and provision has been made for 
computing interest as simple interest. 

All other comments were fully considered preliminary to adopting the regu. 
lations in the present form, as set forth below. 

December 17, 1958. 


(Sgd) FrepA. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Sec. 301.1 Purpose 


301.2 Definitions 


301.3 





> Eligible Minerals or Mineral Products 
301.4 Operator's Property Rights 
APPLICATIONS 
301.5 Form and Filing 
301.6 Information Required 
301.7 Criteria 
001.8 Approval 


EXPLORATION CONTRACTS 
01.9 Government Participation 
5301.10 Allowable Costs 
©0111 Repayment by Operator 





001,12 Interest on Amount of Government Participation 
301.13 Limitation on Amount of Government Participation 
801.14 Government Not Obligated to Buy 
01.15 Title to and Dispositic Property ; 
Authority : Sections 1-15, issued under sec. 2(e), 72 Stat. 700; 30 U.S.C. § 642(e) 
GENERAL PROVISIONS i 
$ 
‘ ost > Wr 1 ai . eT 14a t 
Sec. 301.1 Purpose. The regulations govern the obtaining of Federal finan- 


cial assistance in conducting exploration for mineral reserves, excluding organic 
fuels, in the United States, its territories or possessions. 

Sec. 301.2 Definitions. As used in this part: 

(a) “Exploration” means the search, including related development work, 
for new or unexplored mineral deposits within a specified area or parcel of 
ground where geologic conditions favor their occurrence. Exploration using 
recognized and sound procedures, including standard geophysical and geo 
chemical methods, may be conducted from the surface or underground to obtain [| 
pertinent geological and mineralogical information. The work shall not go 
beyond a reasonable delineation and sampling of a mineral deposit, and shall 
not be conducted primarily for mining or preparation for mining. 

(b) “Operator” means an individual, partnership, corporation, or other legal 
entity that is party to an exploration contract with the Government. 

(c) “Secretary” means the Secretary of the Interior, or his authorized repre 


sentative. 





(d) “Government” and “Federal” mean the United States of America. i 
(e) “Commercial Sources” means banking institutions or other private sources 
of credit 
Sec. 301.3 Eligible Minerals or Mineral Products. The following are eligible 
for financial assistance: 
Antimony Fluorspar 
Asbestos (strategic) Graphite (crucible flake) 
3auxite Kyanite (strategic) 
Beryl Lead 
Cadmium 
Chromite 
Cobalt 
Columbium 
Copper 


Manganese 
Mercury 

Mica (strategic) 
Molybdenum 
Monazite 


Corundum Nickel 

Diamond (industrial) Platinum group metals 
Quartz Crystal (piezoelectric) Tantalum 

Rare earths 


Thorium 
Rutile-Bookite Tin 
Selenium Uranium 
Tale (block steatite) Zine 
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ry one, Sec. 301.4 Operators Property Rights. The operator must have and preserve 
the right to possession of the land (as owner, lessee, or otherwise) for a term 
at least sufficient to complete the exploration work. (See paragraph (f), section 
301.11, regarding repayment.) The operator shall devote the land and all 
existing improvements, facilities, buildings, installations, and appurtenances 
necessary to the purposes of the exploration. 


mpound 
ade for 


le regu. 
APPLICATIONS 


, 
erior, 


















Sec. 801.5 Form and Filing. An application for Federal financial assistance 
must be submitted in quadruplicate on forms which may be obtained from and 
filed with either: 
The Oftice of Minerals Exploration 
Department of the Interior 
Washington 25, D.C. 
or, the Office of Minerals Exploration Executive Officers. The regions which 
they serve and their Post Office addresses areas follows: 
tegion I: Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Alaska—OME, South 
157 Howard Street, Spokane 4, Washington. Applicants for Alaskan projects 
may file applications with the United States Bureau of Mines, P.O. Box 2688, 
Juneau, Alaska, for forwarding to the Executive Officer, Region I. 
Region II: California and Nevada—OMRE, 1605 Evans Avenue, Reno. Nevada. 
Region III: Arizona, Colorado, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming—OME, 224 New Customhouse Building, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 
Region IV: Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Texas—OME, Room 303, Post Office Building, P.O. Box 431, Joplin, 


ana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin—OME, Room, 2B, Post Office Building, Knoxville 2, Tennessee. 

Sec. 301.6 Information Required. (a) Each application shall fully describe 
the proposed exploration, and shall include all detailed data called for by the 
application form. The Secretary may require the filing of additional informa- 
tion, including financial statements, reports, maps or charts, and exhibits, and 


il finan- 
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it work, 
arcel of 


n using 


»). Missouri 
Region V: Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indi- 
such physical on-site examination as he deems necessary. 

; 


nd ow (b) The application must include evidence that funds for the exploration 
o obtain work are unavailable on reasonable terms from commercial sources. The evi- 
not 80 dence shall include information as to the names of banks (including applicant’s 
nd shall } bank of account) or other private sources of credit to which applications were 
made for loans, the amounts and terms requested, and the reasons why loans 
er legal were not obtained. 
Sec. 301.7 Criteria. The following factors will be considered and weighed 
d repre in passing upon applications: 
(a) The geologic probability of a significant discovery being made. 
; (b) The estimated cost of the exploration in relation to the size and grade 
| SOURCE | of the potential deposit. 
ae (c) The plan and method of conducting the exploration. 
eligible : (d) The accessibility of the project area. 
i (e) The background and operating experience of the applicant. 
' f) The applicant’s title or right to possession of the property. 
' (g) The unavailability of funds from commercial sources on reasonable terms. 


(h) Whether the applicant would normally undertake the exploration at his 
sole expense under current conditions or circumstances. 

SEC. 301.8 Approval. If the application is approved, the Government may 
enter into an exploration contract with the applicant upon terms and conditions 
which the Secretary deems necessary and appropriate as set forth in the contract 
form furnished by the Government. 


EXPLORATION CONTRACTS 


Sec. 301.9 Government Participation. The Government will contribute not 
more than fifty (50) percent of the total allowable costs of the exploration 
Specified by the terms of the contract. 
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Sec. 301.10 Allowable Costs. (a) The Government, to the extent provided 
in the exploration contract, will contribute to: 

(1) The necessary, reasonable and direct actual costs of performing the 
exploration, including the costs of: labor, supervision, and consultants ; operating 
materials, supplies and equipment; initial rehabilitation or repair of existing 
buildings, installations, fixtures, and operating equipment; construction of build- 
ings, fixed improvements, and installations; repairs and maintenance of oper. 
ating equipment; analytical work, accounting, payroll and sales taxes, and 
employees’ liability insurance; payments by the operator to independent con- 
tractors; and such other necessary, reasonable, and direct actual costs as may 
be approved by the Government in the course of work: and 

(2) The fixed unit costs agreed upon by the operator and the Government in 
terms of units of work to be performed (per foot of drifting, per foot of drilling, 
etc.) in lieu of actual costs. 

(b) The Government will not contribute to costs incurred before the date of 
the contract, or to costs of or incident to: 

(1) acquiring, using, or possessing land and any existing improvements, facili- 
ties, buildings, installations, and appurtenances, or the depreciation and depletion 
thereof ; 

(2) general overhead, corporate management, interest and taxes (other than 
payroll and sales taxes) ; 

(3) insurance (other than employees’ liability insurance) ; and 

(4) damages to persons or property (other than authorized repair to or re 
placement of equipment or other property used in the work). 

Sec. 301.11 Repayment by the Operator. (a) If the Secretary considers that, 
as a result of the exploration, mineral or metal production from the area covered 
by the contract may be possible, he shall so certify in writing to the operator 
within the time specified in the contract. 

(b) When the Secretary determines not to certify, he shall promptly so notify 
the operator provided the operator has completed all obligations under the 
contract. 

(c) The operator shall pay the Government a royalty on all minerals or metals 
produced from the land described in the contract: 

(1) Irrespective of any certification of possible production—from the date 
of the contract to the date of notice that certification will not be made, or until 
the total amount contributed by the Government with interest is fully repaid, 
whichever occurs first : or 

(2) Irrespective of any certification of possible production—if the Secretary, 
deeming it necessary and in the public interest, enters into an agreement to 
provide for royalty payments. 

(3) If a certification of possible production is issued—for a period of ten years 
(or other period fixed by the contract not exceeding 25 years) from the date 
of the contract, or until the total amount contributed by the Government, with 
interest, is fully repaid, whichever occurs first. 

(d) The Government's royalty shall be 5 percent of the operator’s “gross 
proceeds” (including any bonuses, premiums, allowances, or other benefits) from 
the production sold, in the form sold (ore, concentrate, metal, or equivalent) at 
the point of delivery (the f.o.b. point) : except. that charges of the buyer (not 
the operator) arising in the regular course of his business, and shown on the 
buyer’s settlement sheets as deductions (such as treatment processes performed 
by the buyer, sampling and assaying to determine the value of the production 
sold, and freight payable by the buyer to a carrier (not the operator) ) shall be 
allowed as deductions in arriving at the “gross proceeds” as that term is used 
in this section. No costs of the operator are deductible in arriving at the “gross 
proceeds” as that term is used in this section. The term “treatment processes,” 
as used in this paragraph means those processes (such as milling, concentrating, 
smelting, refining, or equivalent) applied to the crude ore or other production 
after it is extracted from the ground to put it into a commercially marketable 
form, excluding fabricating or manufacturing. 

(e) If any production (ore, concentrate, metal or equivalent) remains unsold 
or is not used by the operator in integrated manufacturing or fabricating opera- 
tions (for instance, if it is stockpile) after the lapse of six months from the date 
it is extracted from the ground, the Government, at its option, may require the 
computation and payment of its royalty on the value of such production in the 
form (ore, concentrate, metal, or equivalent) it is in at the time the Government 
elects to exercise its option. If any production is used by the operator in inte 
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grated manufacturing or fabricating operations, the Government’s royalty on 
such production shall be computed on the “value” thereof in the form in which 
and at the time when it is used. “Value” as used in this section means what is or 
would be gross income from mining operations for percentage depletion purposes 
in Federal income tax determination, or the market value, whichever is greater. 

(f) (1) To secure the payment of the Government’s royalty, the contract 
shall provide for a lien upon the operator’s interest in the land, upon any pro- 
duction from the land and upon any interests in the land other than the 
operator’s interest. However, the Secretary may accept the undertaking of a 
surety Company or third person in lieu of a lien upon interests in the land other 
than the operator’s interest. In circumstances where the Secretary deems it to be 
in the public interest, the requirement for a lien or other undertaking concerning 
interests in land, other than the lien upon the operator’s interest, may be 
omitted from the contract. 

(2) If the operator is not the producer (for example, if the operator transfers 
or does not retain his interest in production or in the land), the operator shall 
remain liable for the payment of the Government's royalty. 

(g) If, in any particular case, the Secretary finds that it would be more 
economical or practicable to compute the Government’s royalty upon some basis 
other than “gross proceeds” or “value,” as those terms are used in this section, 
or upon the production in some form other than that in which it is sold, held, 
or used in integrated operations, he may agree with the operator, either in the 
original exploration contract or by an amendment thereof, upon some other basis 
of computation. 

(h) Nothing in this part shall be construed as imposing any obligation on the 
operator to engage in any mining or production operations. 

(i) The Secretary may mouify und aujust the teriuis and conditions of any 
contract to reduce the amount and terms of any royalty payment when he shall 
determine that such action is necessary and in the public interest. 

Sec. 301.12 Interest on Amount of Government participation. (a) Simple 
interest, computed annually, shall accrue from the date Federal funds are made 
available until the period specified for royalty payment expires or until the 
amount of Federal funds contributed, including interest, is fully repaid by 
royaity on production. 

(b) ‘the rate of interest shall be fixed by the Secretary at not less than the 
rate the Department of the Interior would be required to pay if it borrowed 
from the Treasury, pilus a two percent interest charge in lieu of the actual cost 
to the Governwent of administering the contract. 

(c) Paragraphs (a) and (b) of this section shall not be construed to increase 
the rate of royalty or to extend the period for which the royalty is payable as set 
forth in section 301.11. 

Sec. 301.13 Limitation on the Amount of Government Participation. No single 
contract shall authorize Government participation in excess of $250,000. 

Sec. 801.14 Government Not Obligated to Buy. Nothing in this part or in any 
contract entered into pursuant to this part shall be construed as imposing any 
obligation on the Government to purchase any materials mined or produced 
from the land which is the subject of such contract. 

Sec. 301.15 Title to and Lisposition of Property. All facilities, buildings, 
fixtures, equipment, or other items, or groups of items (such as pipe, rail, steel, 
ete.), costing more than $50.00 each, paid for or purchased with funds contributed 
jointly by the operator and the Government, although title may be taken in the 
name of the operator, shall belong to the operator and the Government jointly, 
in proportion to their respective contribution and the exploration contract shall 
make suitable provisions for their disposal for the joint account of the operator 
and the Government. 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, this also contains the alphabetical 
list of the minerals you requested. 

Mr. Magnuson. All right. 

Mr. Fenron. I was going to ask you that in the next question, to 
name the 32 minerals you are going after. 

Mr. Jounson. They are in the regulations. 

Mr. Fenton. Thirty-two minerals you are trying to develop. 

Mr. Jounson. For additional reserves in this country. 
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Mr. Fenton. I wonder whether or not, if you do not have time to- 
day, whether you would put in the record your routine of processing 
an application ? 

Mr. Lirzert. We will be happy to put it in the record. 

Mr. Jounson. I can give youa brief routine now if you want it. 


Mr. Fenton. All right. 
ROUTINE FOR PROCESSING APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Jounson. Applications may be filed in the five field offices 
or in Washington. When they come in they are reviewed by engineers 
to see how complete they are. If they are satisfactory, then they are 
sent here and analyzed to see whether they meet the Government's 
requirements. If we think they are good, we refer them out to the field 
for a field examination. The field engineers then make an appoint- 
ment for some date with the applicant to make the examination. They 
do this and then write a report which comes into Washington which is 
reviewed and analyzed and that means a decision has to be reached 
whether we deny it or enter into a contract. This review here in 
Washington is by the commodity members of the Bureau and Survey 
as well as the OME staff members before we make a decision. Every- 
thing that goes between our field people—who, you understand, _ 
employees of the Bureau and the Survey—is done through an operat 
ing committee of which our own man is chairman. All instructions 
and correspondence that goes through that operating committee also 
goes to the other two agencies. If the application is denied, we notify 
the applicant as promptly as we can. If the project looks good we 
have a contract draft prepared and sent out to the applicant for 
execution. 

Once it is executed, then he can go to work on the exploration and 
at the end of each month submit a voucher for payment. If, after 
checking the work, progress has been made and the voucher is satis- 
factory, he immediately gets his check for payment of the Govern- 
ment’s share of that month’s expenses. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Fenton. How many employees do you have now ? 

Mr. Jonson. Actually on the OME payroll, 32 employees. 

Mr. Fenton. Youexpect to have 23 at the end of this year? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. We have two retiring in the next 
month or so and we will have to reduce our force to get down within 
that limit. 

Mr. Fenton. Who determines what minerals are in short supply! 

Mr. Jounson. There, again, is a question of what you mean by 
“short supply.” Do you mean for commercial use or stockpile or 
whether it is reserves underground ? 

Under the Stockpile Act ‘the Office of Defense Mobilization advised 
DMEA what should be included in the list for a certain percentage 
of participation. 

Mr. Fenton. ODM—— 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; but under the present program the Secretary 
determines what minerals are on the list. 

Mr. Fenton. He is a member of that board, I presume? 
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Mr. Jounson. No; he is not a member of the Office. It is now 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. He is not a member. 

Mr. Fenron. You participate in this exploration and grant an ap- 
jlicant the money. 


« 


What if the exploration fails; how is that money recovered ? 


CANCELED CONTRACTS 


Mr. Jonnson. The Government takes its loss, and also the operator. 
We do acquire a lot of valuable geological information, that is of 
great help in looking for other deposits, but we watch these pro- 
grams very carefully and if at any time as they go along it appears 
that they are going to be unsuccessful, we terminate them and usual- 
ly the operator at that point is agreeable to terminate them also. 

Mr. Fenron. Have you had any experience like that ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; we have had some. We have obligated some 
$34 million in contracts over the period of DMEA and the net obliga- 
tions were about $25 million. ‘The difference of $9 million is what 
we recovered from canceling contracts or stopping them before all 
the money was spent. That is $9 million we have saved the 
Government. 


ADMINISTRATION AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Fenton. In your justification under “Object classification,” 
I was concerned about that $560,000 that you say comes out of this 
1960 appropriation for administration and technical services. It is 
not itemized in your classification. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is the breakdown under “Object classification,” 
except that everything is there but the $940,000. 

Mr. Fenton. That $560,000 includes this $190,000 for the Bureau of 
Mines and $160,000 for the Geological Survey ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. For technical services in the field, 
examinations, and field administration of contracts and certifica- 
tions. 


Mr. Fenton. Out of this $1,500,000 you can invest or loan $940,000? 
Mr. Jounson. That is right. 


PARTICIPATION OF BUREAU OF MINES AND GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. Fenton. I have often asked the question where the line of de- 
marcation was between the Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey. I have often asked the question also, just what the Geological 
Survey does, whether they do any actual exploration, and to my sur- 
prise I was told that they do not do any exploration. 

Naturally, I wondered just how they could map our reserves if they 
did not do any exploring. 

Mr. Jounson. They do it on the basis of geology. 

Mr. Fenton. Just what does the Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey do under this program ? 

Mr. Jounson. They just do the examination work and check the 
project. The operator does the actual physical exploration of the 
work. When you go out and look at the property you have to find 
out about geology and whether it is going to be profitable, whether 
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it shows a possibility of merit. You need a geologist to do that. 
When the physical work of the actual exploration is done and the cost 
estimated, that is engineering work and you need an engineer to take 
care of that. 

The engineers in their own fields report and give us the information 
as we go along. Your exploration is based a great deal on geology. 
You would not go into a project unless you worked out the geology 
beforehand. On the financial end of it such things as the payments 
of vouchers, they are all checked and handled by the Bureau of Mines, 
That is their service. 

Mr. Fenton. They do the inspections of the work that is being 
done? 

Mr. Jonnson. They both inspect the work and the geologists go 
up and inspect the work. If he goes up to inspect the geology, he also 
inspects the physical work so you do not have to make too many trips 
up there. He reports on that. 


We have some exploration contracts we put on what we call a short | 


form where, after getting geology mapped all you have to do is to 
measure the actual work performed and either a geologist or an engi- 
neer can do that. 

Mr. Fenton. That is what this money is for that you have ear- 
marked here for the Bureau of Mines, Geological Survey ? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. That is to make onsite examinations 
on which our contracts are based, and to make inspection trips on these 
projects under the contracts and also on certified projects after the 
contracts are over on the successful projects, to see that we get our 
royalty on any production. 

Mr. Fenron. These two items for the Bureau of Mines and the 
Geological Survey total up to $350,000. 

From what other items in this classification do you expect. to get 
$210,000 ? 

Mr. Jounson. From the balance, except the $940,000. The $940,000 
is the contract figure. This comes out of the $560,000, the difference 
between the $350,000 and $560,000, or $210,000 which covers the other 
items in this. 

That is the other object classification. 

Mr. Fenron. That will take care of the administration, you say, 
of both the old and the new acts? 

Mr. Jounson. This is to cover the whole program, both the DMEA 
contracts to continue and the new contracts under OME. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that isall. I wish you luck. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. MaGnvuson. The committee stands adjourned, gentlemen. 
Thank you. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 






| 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Program by activities: | 





1. Departmental direction iceman tiaaoei wipes melas es $390, 355 $391, 300 $391, 300 
2. Program direction and coordin: ReIgH occ occa id 812, 767 884, 300 884, 00 
3. Administrative management services.....-.-.....---- 1, 244. 013 1, 332, 300 1, 332, 300 
1 COW UNORS 5 2. 2 o7o. bic 2 Saab waadanabeeeeeeae 83, 897 | 98, 700 9%, 700 
5. 1959 program ob ligated i 1G8G |. .ciwdaidadkadaweneaes | 5,530 | —§, 500 |...... 
TT ¢ re j > | ~ - ne \ . | ahaa ae a, > 9 : a 
POGRE DIMERIO OE ecniics coves acacccuuanecussamaumhue 2, 5: | 2, 701, 100 2, 706, 600 
Financing: | 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 nd hcnctciaieetas ‘ —Fh, 500 | To ganic 
Unobligated balance no longer available--..-..-..---.-- DO WO foc aconucosves ‘ ; aa 
(a 
New obligational authority... .02.-s<ccsssssccsedenccts 2, 561, 000 | 2, 706, 600 2, 706, 600 
New obligational authority: | 
RUIORMIOUAN 6. doi cacti cnisseocsckcndcavenkboeneban 2, 500, 000 | 500, 000 2, 706, 600 
Transferred from ‘‘Operation and maintenance,” Bureau | 
of Reclamation (72 Stat. 243)... ccccccnccossesce ‘ 61, 000 |... 22... 2-22 -- loons eenen-enee 
i Appropriation (adjusted) -._...---- . ie fot 2, 561, 000 | 2, 500, 000 2, 706, 600 
b Proposed supplemental due to pay increases...----- aera nba TNE ticciicecakcous 
| | | 
Object classification 
t 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions --.---- adicided Penn 300 204 206 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-. } 1 l 
Average number of all employees---.----------- ; 280 287 232 
Number of employees at end of year. ..-.-.--.--.-.---- oa 280 286 289 
Average GS grade end salary... ... 26... ...ccsiscsscccses eee] 3.7 $6,006 190.1 $7,720} 9.1 $7, 817 
01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions... ....... ...cise. pe ie $2, 069,323 | $2, 263,120 $2, 255, 140 
Positions other than permanent--. - 31, 644 12, 000 1%, 000 
Other personal services ---...--.----- — 21, 46 15, 180 23, 160 
' Total personal services ......-------- Fuehie 2, 122, 013 2, 291, 30% 2, 291, 300 
02 Travel 2s Ss eee : : 98, O10 101, £00 101, 500 
\ 03 l'ransportation a ie et ie L732 300 00 
; 04 Communication services_........--..-.---- = is 32, 040 36, 200 36, 600 
06 Printing and reproduction. ---.---.----- a . 39, 684 43, 000 43, 000 
07 Other contractual services Z ae 8,977 | 8, 100 x, 100 
Services performed by other age encies- ose : 51, 298 | 50, 000 50, 000 
08 Supplies and materials................--- Eee 25, 078 | 19, 500 19, 300 
09 Equipment. ____- sree 20, 057 7, 900 7, 900 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... __- ; . 12%, 099 146, 900 146, 900 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- .......--.- act on 2, 700 1, 700 1, 700 
15 Taxes and assessments. Re Ss aes : s 756 00 200 
1959 program obligated in 195 EAE RT 5, 500 —5, 500 |--- 
Pear I ec gota yo oda th wad tarensivesee enue 2, 436, 532 2, 701, 100 2. 706, 600 


| ~ $$$ 
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Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning Mr. Beasley, Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary, Office of the Secretary. We are glad to see you 
here. You have made a good administrator down through the years 
and this committee is always glad to see you. 

a Brastey. Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. 

I do have a statement and with your permission I will insert it in 
the record and state that we are not asking for any increase in the 
estimate over the appropriation for the current year, except for the 
amount that is necessary to meet the increased pay cost. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are requesting an appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1960 of $2,706,600 under the “Salaries and expenses” 
item. This is the same amount as the fiscal year 1959 appropriation after 
adjustment for a proposed supplemental appropriation in 1959 of $206,600 to 
cover employees’ pay increases authorized in the last session of Congress. While 
there will be additional costs in 1960 as a result of statutory within-grade pro- 
motions, increased postage, and increases in cost of services and supplies, they 
will be absorbed within the total funds available. This is in conformance with 
the Department’s policy of meeting added requirements, wherever possible, by 
reducing costs in existing operations. 

The “Salaries and expenses” appropriation finances the administration of the 
Department’s activities at the departmental level. It provides for functions 
in four major categories, consisting of departmental direction, program diree- 
tion and coordination, administrative Management services, and general serv- 
ices. The activity for departmental direction includes the immediate offices of 
the Secretary, the Under Secretary, and the Division of Information. Program 
direction and coordination is exercised through four assistant secretaries and 
their staffs, covering the fields of land management, fish and wildlife, water 
and power, and minerals. The administrative management services, which are 
under the direction of the Administrative Assistant Secretary, include person- 
nel, budget, fiscal, property management, management research, and various 
housekeeping functions. General services, also under the Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary, includes communication charges, printing and binding, travel 
for examination of the estimates in the field, and miscellaneous expenses of a 
general nature not chargeable directly to the other categories. 


PAY INCREASE COSTS 


Mr. Beastey. The increased Pe Ly cost is $206,600. As the commit- 
tee well knows, this is the item which finances the top management of 
the Department of the Interior. We feel that we can continue to do 
an effective job without any additional positions. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. $2,706,600 is requested for 1960, the same as this 
year after adjustment for pay act costs. We will insert pages 1 
through 12. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


This appropriation finances the salaries and expenses of the Secretary, the 
Under Secretary, the Assistant Secretaries, the Administrative Assistant Sec- 
retary and their supporting staffs who provide direction, guidance, coordina- 
tion, and service to all the bureaus and offices of the Department. 

While the estimate of $2,706,600 reflects an increase of $206,600 over the ap- 
propriation for the current fiscal year, there is no change in the program as the 
entire increase is to meet the costs of the pay increase granted by the Federal 
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Employees Salary Increase Act of 1958. There will be some additional costs 
as a result of statutory promotions, the postage increase, and other increases in 
cost of services and supplies, but these will be absorbed due to the Department’s 
policy of meeting additional requirements wherever possible by reducing costs in 
existing operations. 

The authority to purchase a passenger automobile is proposed for deletion 
from the appropriation language as the purchase of an automobile is not con- 
templated during the budget year and the language provision is therefore, not 
needed. 


Appropriation adjusted, 1958___- isi an ates terrae calerinaaus el ea. De 
Appropriation, 1959_-----_- ae mee sc ss ear a atccucussi tegen 
Adjustment for anticipated pay act supplemental (Public Law 
SEEN Y cscaearaden tients ainsi . fos 206, 600 
Total amount available, 1959 . : rer 2, T66, 600 
Budget estimate, 1960_ ee othe Raa SN a RF hc tin et ial 2, T06, GOO 


Analysis by activities 


Amount Amount | Estimate, 


Activity available, available, | 1960 
1958 1959 ! 
| 
. | | 
L. Departemental Sivection $390,355 | $391, 300 | $391, 300 







9. Program d tion and coordination 812, 767 | , 300 824, 300 
3 inistrative Management services 1, 244, 013 | 1, 332, 300 | 1, 332, 300 
{ ral services : che: 83, 897 98, 700 | 98, 700 
Unobligated balance no longer available- - ---- 29, 968 | |-- 

Total__- ’ | 2,561,000 | —-2, 706, 600 | 2, 706, 600 


1 Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increases 


GENERAL 


The base for 1960 shows an increase of $206,400 over the actual appropria- 
ation for fiscal year 1959 which is due entirely to the proposed supplemental 
to cover the cost of the pay increase provided by the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1958. 


1. Departmental direction 


| Amount Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity available, availxble, 1960 
1958 1959 

oe fee 
Office of the Secretary Peeer.: de $273, 461 $260, 500 | $260, 500 
5) Office of the Under Secretary___-.----- ‘ 59, 864 69, 100 69, 100 
(c) Division of Information--_................-.-.-.- 57, 030 | 61, 700 | 61, 700 
NE ts boca elie nde ieee 390, 355 | 391, 300 | 391, 300 


(a) Office of the Secretary, $260,500 

This subactivity and estimate covers only the immediate office of the Secretary. 
It provides for the salary and expenses of the Secretary and a staff of approxi- 
mately 23 employees. 
(b) Office of the Under Secretary, $69,100 


The estimate covers the salary and expenses of the Under Secretary and a staff 
of five employees. 


(¢) Division of Information, $61,700 


The Division of Information is responsible for technical and general functional 
Supervision over all information activities of the Department. This includes pro- 
viding public relations and information services for the Secretary and other 
officers, directing the coordination, review, and distribution of information 
developed for all types of media, initiating information progranrs of a depart- 
mentwide nature, and guiding and assisting the bureaus and offices of the Depart- 
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ment in their informational activities. Provision is made for seven employees in 
the estimate. 
2. Program direction and coordination 














' | — TL 
Amount | Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity available, available, 1960 
1958 1959 

(a) Assistant Secretary for Water and Power_-..-..- es $154, 736 $156, 700 $156, 700 
(4) Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resovrces 115, 440 127, 000 127, 000 
(c) Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management---_-.- 112, 047 127, 000 127,00 
(d) Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife___._- 67, 568 91, 600 91, 600 
(e) Technical review staff__-- > 362, 976 382, 000 382, 000 
BME se atetee cbodaccsteess ‘ ; , 812, 767 884, 300 884, 300 


(a) Assistant Secretary for Water and Power, $156,700 

The estimate covers the salaries and expenses of the Assistant Secretary for 
Water and Power and the staff of 14 employees in his office. The Assistant 
Secretary discharges the duties of the Secretary with respect to the develop- 
ment of water and power. He exercises secretarial direction and supervision 
over the Bureau of Reclamation, Bonneville Power Administration, South- 
eastern Power Administration, Southwestern Power Administration, and the 
Office of Saline Water. He is also responsible for carrying out the defense 
functions of the Secretary with respect to electric power. 


(b) Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources, $127,000 

The estimate for the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources provides for the 
Salary and expenses of the Assistant Secretary and a staff of 18 employees. The 
Assistant Secretary discharges the duties of the Secretary with respect to the 
development and utilization of minerals and fuels, including defense minerals 
activities. The Assistant Secretary exercises secretarial direction and super- 
vision over the Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey, Office of Geography, 
Office of Minerals Mobilization, Office of Oil and Gas, and Office of Minerals 
Exploration. 
(c) Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management, $127,000 

In addition to the salary and expenses of the Assistant Secretary for Pub- 
lic Land Management, provision is made for a staff of 12 employees assigned 
to his office. The Assistant Secretary discharges the duties of the Secretary 
with respect to land utilization and management, territorial affairs, and 
Indian affairs. The Assistant Secretary exercises secretarial direction and 
supervision over the Bureau of Land Management, National Park Service, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and Office of Territories. 


(ad) Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, $91,600 


The estimate provides for the salary and expenses of the Assistant Secretary 
for Fish and Wildlife and eight employees in his office. The Assistant Secretary 
for Fish and Wildlife discharges the duties of the Secretary with respect to the 
development, conservation and utilization of the fish and wildlife resources of 
the Nation. The Assistant Secretary exercises secretarial direction and super- 
vision over the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

(e) Technical review staff, $382,000 

The technical review staff consists of specialists in the fields of minerals, 
water, power, public lands, forestry, soil conservation, weed control, fish and 
wildlife, international activities, mapping, community services, defense mobili- 
zation, and economic and statistical analysis. The staff provides advisory 
services to the Secretariat and bureau chiefs on technical and other matters 
which may be referred to it. The participation of the Secretary in meetings 
of high-level policymaking groups requires staff services in order to assemble 
data and prepare necessary reports. 

The staff provides departmental liaison with the field committees of the Depart- 
ment with the Bureau of the Budget on coordination of statistical standards, and 
with other Federal agencies on program matters of mutual concern which are 
regional, national, or international in character. It reviews planning reports 
initiated within Interior or submitted to Interior by other agencies. It coordi- 
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nates the participation of Department representatives on interagency committees 
dealing with program and policy matters. It includes staff members who provide 
central staff services in connection with the coordination and direction of the 
Department’s participation in international activities (concerned with foreign 
trade and technical assistance in the natural resources field) and defense mobili- 
zation activities carried out under delegation of authority to the Secretary of 
the Interior under the Defense Production Act, as amended, and the Federal 
Civil Defense Act, as amended. 

The obiectives of the technical review staff are (1) to provide an advisory staff 
of technical experts separate from those in the bureaus but available for con- 
sultation, assistance, and advice to the Secretariat and bureau chiefs, and (2 
to provide a means of coordinating the activities of the various Department 
bureaus in the field and in Washington. 


3. Administrative management services 

















| Amount Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity available, available, 1960 

1958 | 1959 
et | 
(a) Administrative Assistant Secretary - - - - a noaaal 3 | $61, 000 $61, 000 
(6) Division of Budget and Finance s | | 170, 800 170, 800 
(c) Division of Management Research aE: | 117, 900 117, 900 
(d) Division of Property Management_-_----..--.----- -| 67, 100 67, 100 
(e) Division of Personnel Management. - a . 296, 400 296, 400 
(f) Division of Administrative Services_..................--- | 7 | 447, 900 447, 900 
(@) Division of Security an eee ae B ita e nekeaee 37, 126 | 38, 700 38, 700 
(h) Division of Inspection KeonecdhG 103, 576 96, 300 96, 300 
(i) Correspondence Management Control. --.--.---.-.--------- 36, 395 | 36, 200 36, 200 

pg) ee ee ee Sh tee ar ate en hE Ae ee , 244, 013 1, 332, 300 1, 332, 300 
{ \ 





(a) Administrative Assistant Secretary, $61,000 

Provision is made for the salary and expenses of the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary and a small staff of four employees in his Office in this estimate. The 
Administrative Assistant Secretary discharges the duties of the Secretary with 
respect to administrative management functions in the Department, and directs 
and supervises the divisions listed above. 
(b) Division of Budget and Finance, $170,800 

The estimate for the Division of Budget and Finance will provide for the sal- 
aries and expenses of 17 employees. The Division has primary staff responsibility 
for the budget and finance activities of the Department including internal audits. 
It performs a liaison function with the Bureau of the Budget and the Appro- 
priation Committees of the Congress on all appropriation matters for the Depart- 
ment. It also has general direction of the development, preparation and execu- 
tion of the Department’s budget and participates in determinations relating to 
Department programs and evaluations of the programs in terms of budget re- 
quirements. The Division has the responsibility for improving and developing 
accounting systems and establishing and effectuating internal audit programs 
in the various bureaus and offices of the Department. The organization of the 
Division consists of the Office of the Director and two branches covering budget 
and finance. 


(c) Division of Management Research, $117,900 

The estimate will provide for the salaries and expenses of 14 employees in the 
Division. The Division is responsible for the improvement of management and 
organization throughout the Department and its bureaus and offices, including 
the management improvement, incentive awards and departmenal committee 
management programs, conduct of management surveys, and the management of a 
System of secretarial directives including orders, manuals, handbooks, Federal 
Register documents, and other written instructions. Advice is provided through 
4 consultative service to the bureaus and offices on these matters as well as 
those relating toorganization, electronic data processing, and general manage- 
Ment of their operations. 
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(d) Division of Property Management, $67,000 

Provision is made for the salaries and expenses of seven employees in the 
estimate for the Division of Property Management. The Division has primary 
staff responsibility for all property management activities of the Department, 
These include development of policy standards and objectives, providing staff 
guidance and direction, review and appraisal of the procedures and activities of 
the Department relating to procurement, utilization, and disposition of real and 
personal property, construction contracting, quarters and subsistence, records 
management, and radio frequency use and assignment. The staff of the Division 
represents the Secretary in interdepartmental property management activities 
and performs periodic field examinations of bureau activities relating to property 
management. 
(e) Division of Personnel Management, $296,400 

The Division of Personnel Management is made up of a staff of 34 employees, 
The Division provides departmental leadership and staff guidance in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a comprehensive personnel management program 
throughout the Department; develops policies, standards, objectives, and pro- 
grams designed to establish and maintain an adequate, qualified, and efficient 
working force; provides general direction of a comprehensive program of per- 
sonnel administration including position classification, labor relations, wage 
administration, employment, training, employee relations, inspection, personnel 
standards, procedures and records, and safety and health; coordinates bureau 
personnel programs; and plans and stimulates studies of personnel management 
improvement including executive development and training. 
(f) Division of Administrative Services, $447,900 

The estimate provides for the salaries and expenses of an average of 74 em- 
ployees. The Division of Administrative Services, under the direction of the 
chief clerk of the Department, formulates and develops policies and procedures 
and provides coordination for a program of administrative services for the De 
partment, and administers centralized services for the Department on such 
matters as space, printing, duplicating, library, health, communications, and 
storage and shipping of office supplies and forms. The Division also provides 
administrative services, such as fiscal, personnel, mail, file, messenger, and pro- 
curement, for the Office of the Secretary, Office of the Solicitor, Office of Oil and 
Gas, Office of Minerals Mobilization, Office of Saline Water, Office of Geography, 
and Office of Minerals Exploration. 
(g) Division of Security, $38,700 

A staff of five employees is provided for in this estimate. ‘The Division of 
Security has primary staff responsibility for the establishment and maintenance 
of security throughout the Department. This includes development of policies, 
procedures, and regulations for the administration of the Department's personnel 
security program, the security of classified documents and materials, and the 
physical security of all types of facilities and equipment for which the Depart- 
ment has responsibility. It is responsible for the coordination and development 
of policies and procedures for natural disaster planning and for the establishment 
and maintenance of a radiological monitory program designed to protect the 
personnel and facilities within the Department. It represents the Department 
before other agencies of the Government with respect to security matters. 


(h) Division of Inspection, $96,300 

The Division of Inspection is comprised of a staff of 11 employees, with 2 
branches, investigations and inspections, which have primary staff responsibility 
for all inspection and investigation functions of the Department. Included are 
development of the policy, reporting, and procedural requirements of the Depart- 
ment’s inspection program; preparation of instructional material; enforcement 
of inspection policies and procedures; liaison with external agencies on inspection 
matters ; coordination of bureau inspection activities ; conduct of special inspec 
tions, investigations and reporting on alleged irregularities; and handling of 
cases arising in connection with the nondiscriminatory employment policy. 
(i) Correspondence Management Control, $36,200 

The estimate provides for four employees and some expenses. This unit was 
established for the purpose of improving the handling of important correspond- 
ence in the Department and to avoid delays in replying. It provides centralized 
responsibility for the determination of disposition of correspondence directed to 
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the secretariat and to the Department of the Interior and all congressional mail 
directed to the secretariat or the bureaus and offices in Washington. Prompt 
referral of incoming correspondence is made directly to the bureau or office 
responsible for initiating the reply, and the departmental correspondence control 
officer has authority to enforce compliance with deadlines on controlled cor- 
respondence at all levels, 

4. General services 


Maree GVA Hees 2k oe ee eek eek ese ees $83, 897 
Sa NY AN I a ee 98, 700 
See SURGRISICE:) RON i a os Satan Rae ieee ee 98, 700 


Increase (+) or decrease (—)------------ Be ed eae ee 

This activity covers general expenses of the Office of the Secretary which 
it is not practicable to distribute to the various activities under this appro- 
priation. Included are printing and binding, telephone, health and library serv- 
ices, postage, and travel of Members of Congress in connection with examina- 
tion of field activities of the Department. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Please give us a few examples of the type of work 
the management divisions are doing to improve management and or- 
ganization throughout the Department. 


AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING 


Mr. Beastry. I think one of the most important things we are doing 
at the present time is in the field of automatic data processing. We 
are keeping current with the advancement in the automatic data 
processing field and we bring its value to the attention of those areas 
of the Department where it can be used to advantage. This is an 
extremely important management tool to keep current with because 
of the tremendous assistance which can be obtained. 

Automatie data processing can be used to handle increased work- 
loads without additional employees and we are constantly disseminat- 
ing information regarding the importance of it. 


DEPARTMENTAL FIELD MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


Another important accomplishment in the last year was the de- 
partmental field management conference, which we held at two places 
in the field. I should mention, however, that the Division of Man- 
agement Research was assisted by the Division of Personnel Man- 
agement and the other divisions of my office. 

I would like to leave with the committee the publication of the re- 
sults of those field conferences. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 


ORGANIZATION IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Brastry. In the field of organization, we have made a study and 
effected the transfer of the domestic geographic name work from the 
Division of the Office of Geography to the Geological Survey. We 
have been able to accomplish this without any increase in the cost. 
As a result, the domestic geographic name work will be receiving at- 
tention which it has not received for a number of years. Another im- 
provement in organization is the transfer of the functions of the Con- 
nally Hot-Oil Act from the Office of Oil and Gas to the Geological 
Survey. 
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The Division of Management Research headed up the study of the 
Office of Saline Water which was discussed when the Secretary was 
before the committee. 

These are some of the highlights of the work that has been per. 
formed by these divisions in the field of improving management dur- 
ing the last year. 

I should also mention, Mr. Chairman, that the management divisions 
are dealing with specific problems from day to day as well as with op- | 
portunities to improve the effectiveness and efficiency of the Depart- 
ment’s operation. 

As an illustration, the Division of Property Management recently | 
was required to review a proposed contract to dispose of the Govern. | 
ment-owned telephone system at the Mammoth Cave National Park | 
to a private telephone company. It would require a lengthy discus. | 
sion to explain all the questionable features of this proposed contract. 
My purpose in referring to this matter is to state that the Division of 
Property Management made one of the most thorough analyses of the 
contemplated transaction that I have ever seen. This analysis will 
protect the Government against what could have been a contract not 
in the best interest of the Government. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Kirwan. As is our usual custom, please explain to the commit- 
tee the language changes proposed in the budget for 1960. Will you 
put those in the record ? 

Mr. Brastry. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 


The first change is on page 4 of the committee print of the bill, and involves 
the insertion of a new item as follows: 


“CONSTRUCTION 


“For construction of demonstration plants for the production of water suitable 
for agricultural, industrial, municipal, and other beneficial consumptive uses, as 
authorized by the Act of September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1706), $300,000, to remain 
available until September 3, 1965.” 

This language covers a program for the construction of demonstration plants 
for the conversion of saline water to water suitable for agricultural, industrial, 
municipal, and other uses, pursuant to the act of September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 
1706). 

The estimate of $300,000 for 1960 provides for initial planning, site selection, 
and administration costs. 

OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 


The next change is on page 5 of the committee print and involves the deletion 
of the words “; and for controlling the interstate shipment of contraband oil 
as required by law (15 USC 715).” 

This language is proposed for deletion since the functions relating to the 
control of shipments of contraband oil (Enforcement of Connally Hot-Oil Act) 
fermerly financed under this appropriation have been transferred to the Geo 
logical Survey (Interior Department Order No. 2828, dated February 14, 1958). 

The 1960 estimate for this activity appears in the Geological Survey’s budget, 
together with appropriate language. 
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OFFICE OF MINERALS EXPLORATION 


The next changes are on page 9. The first involves the deletion of the words 
“; hire of passenger motor vehicles; services as authorized by section 15 of the 


,act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), when authorized by the Secretary, at 


rates not to exceed $75 per ditm for individuals; and attendance at meetings 
concerned with the purposes of this appropriation,”. 

This language is proposed for deletion since the authority for these services 
is carried in the general provisions of the Interior Department and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act (sec. 104). 

The second change involves the deletion of the words “of which $37,000 shall 
be transferred to the appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses’, Office of the Solici- 
tor, fiscal year 1959:”’. 

This language is to be deleted because this transfer will have been accom- 
plished in 1959. 

The third change deletes the words “Provided, That this paragraph shall be 
effective only upon enactment into law of S. 3817, Eighty-fifth Congress, or 
similar legislation”’. 

This language is proposed for deletion in 1960 since S. 3817 was enacted 
into law and approved on August 21, 1958 (Public Law 85-701). 

The last change proposes the addition of the words “to remain available until 
expended”’. 

The addition of language making this item a no-year appropriation is pro- 
posed since the minerals exploration program is inherently a continuing fund 
operation. The work is performed under contracts which usually cover more 
than 1 fiscal year and frequently extend to several years. Necessary contract 
revisions of both work specified and money provided are numerous. In the 
absence of no-year financing, it would be necessary to maintain multiyear ac- 
counting with respect to operations, disbursements, and repayments for each 
contract. This procedure would make not only the accounting but also the 
financial and statistical control difficult and expensive. Therefore, we believe 
the funds appropriated for this program should be available on a continuing 
basis. 

OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


The next change is on page 11 and involves the deletion of the following lan- 
guage: 
“OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For expenses necessary to enable the Secretary to discharge his responsibil- 
ities, including cooperation with the metals and minerals industry, with respect 
to the conservation, exploration, development, production, and utilization of 
mineral resources, including solid fuels, $262,000.” 

The appropriation language for this item is proposed for deletion since the 
1960 program will be financed by funds appropriated to the Office of Civil and 


Defense Mobilization. 
ACQUISITION OF STRATEGIC MINERALS 


The next change is on page 13 and the following language is proposed 
for deletion : 
“ACQUISITION OF STRATEGIC MINERALS 


“For necessary expenses in carrying out the provisions of the ‘Domestic Tung- 
sten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Columbium-Tantalum Production and Purchase 
Act of 1956’ (70 Stat. 579), exclusive of section 2a, including services as author- 
ized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), $3,200,000, to 
remain available until December 31, 1958.” 

The appropriation language for this item is proposed for deletion since no 
funds are being requested for this program in 1960. The program terminated 
December 31, 1958, in accordance with the provisions of the “Domestic Tungsten, 
Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Columbium-Tantaium Production and Purchase Act 
of 1956 (70 Stat. 579). 
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BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


The next change is on page 16 and involves the insertion under this appropria- 
tion of the words “protection and leasing of lands and mineral resources for the 
State of Alaska.” 

This language will enable the Bureau to continue the billing for the use of lands 
and for leasing of lands beneath navigable waters which became State-owned 
when Alaska became a State, until such time as the State is organized to handle 
the work. In many instances it is a physical impossibility to separate the 
Federal and State portion until a survey has been made. The language will 
also apply to fire protection of lands that will be immediately passed to the 
State. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The next changes are on pages 20 and 21 of the committee print. The first 
change under this item involves the addition of the following words: “and on 
lands in the vicinity of Powderhorn Creek, Strawberry Creek, and Waugh Moun- 
tain, Colorado; Lemhi River, Idaho; Gallagher Creek, Your Name Creek, and 
Cottonwood Creek, Montana: Malpois Management Unit, New Mexico; John 
Day River, Rudio Mountain, Bonanza Unit, and Pine Creek, Oregon: and Shirley 
Mountain, Wyoming:”. 

This language specifies the areas on which construction of access roads is 
proposed under the Bureau’s 1960 program. 

The second set of changes involves the insertion of the words “on or’, the 
deletion of the word “such”, and the insertion of the words “the revested Ore 
gon and California Railroad grant lands and Coos Bay Wagon Road grant” in 
the phrase dealing with acquisition of existing connecting roads on or adjacent 
to such lands. 

This language would allow the use of this appropriation to acquire title to 
roads constructed by private operations on O. & C. lands. These roads are 
needed to provide a Government-owned interconnected road system to facilitate 
timber removal and afford fire protection. It is for these same purposes that 
the Bureau acquires “existing connecting roads adjacent to” O. & C. lands. 

Another factor is that there are instances where private operators have, at 
their own expense, constructed roads under rights-of-way permits on 0. & CG 
lands for the purpose of gaining access to timber on their privately owned lands. 
As a result these roads, while they are within the O. & C. area, are operated by 
private interests who charge a fee for all timber both federally and _ privately 
owned, which is transported over these roads while the permit is in effect. Thus, 
another reason to acquire these roads is to avoid payment of the fees for the 
tranporting of Federal timber on roads constructed on Federal lands. 

The third change on page 20 involves the deletion of the words “the revested 
Oregon and California Railroad grant lands, and on Coos Bay Wagon Road grant 
lands and”. 

This language is unnecessary since authority for the acquisition of rights-of 
way on the O. & C. and Coos Bay lands, for purposes of clarity, has been made 
a part of the language proposed for insertion in the phrase immediately pre 
ceding this change. 

The fourth change under this appropriation involves the deletion of the fol 
lowing language: “the Fraser River and Indian Creek, Colorado, and lands in 
the vicinity of Rattlesnake Mountain and Shirley Mountain, Wyoming, and lands 
in the vicinity of the Lemhi River, Idaho;” and insertion of language reading: 

“McElwain Creek, Gallagher Creek, Your Name Creek, Garnet Range, Cotton- 
wood Creek and Union Creek, Montana: Malpois Management Unit, New Mexico; 
Elk Creek, Signal Tree, Kilches River, and Holmes Creek, Oregon; and”. 

This change involves the location of lands on which rights-of-way are to be 
acquired. The new language specifies the areas on which acquisition of rights 
of-way on public domain lands is proposed under the Bureau’s 1960 program. 

The next change deletes the following language: “and construction and 
maintenance of recreational facilities in Alaska”. 

This language is proposed for deletion since no funds are being requested 
for construction and maintenance of recreational facilities in Alaska in 1960. 

The last change proposes the insertion on page 21 of the words “on the re 
vested Oregon and California Railroad grant lands and Coos Bay Wagon Road 
grant lands.” 
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The insertion of this language is to limit the mandatory transfer of road con- 
struction funds to the Bureau of Public Roads to those funds for road construc- 
tion on the O. & C. lands and Coos Bay lands since the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement itself proposes to do some road construction on other lands. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next change is on page 23 of the committee print and involves authoriza- 
tion for the purchase of 23 passenger motor vehicles for replacement only. 

All of the vehicles to be replaced will have met the standards as to age and 
mileage. 

These vehicles are for use by supervisory officials; area and district personnel 
in the administration of public grazing lands, forest management, fire pre- 
suppression and suppression in widely scattered areas; and surveys, investiga- 
tions, and examinations by field examiners and surveyors. 

Included in the vehicles to be replaced are two station wagons which will be 
used principally by cadastral engineers whose work calls for extensive driving 
and the hauling of personnel, scientific instruments, and field equipment. 


Vehicles to be purchased : 


Number — eee 2 A taal ti ines ca aa 23 
ERS CONN lh a I la his ee 
Old vehicles to be exchanged: 
NOT ee oe iss wR i Sa aS i Sa ae i Ae ee oe eR 2 23 
NT i a i as ea a seid cs cin a saison: ag 
Net cost te bi aR asian rile Ni enh ka i i aa aa el ok eh oe _.. $30, 800 
Old WenIClOs Brill: CO) WO SOE 6 ke decom eee neimnenin Se 133 
Pe = | 
Number of cars meetin: Number of replacements 
replacement criteria | requested in 1960 
———— aan 
Classificatic Mileage =| Mileage 

Bi —_ ‘ | | 
| | |} Age | Total Age Total 

| 60,000 80,000 | 60,000 80,000 | 

| to or | to or | 

| 80,000 | over 80,000 over | 

| 
: 21 | 4 | 28 15 3 3 21 
: 4 ] 4 2 

1 l 

i g 3 67 ] 4 4 23 


The second change on page 23 is the authorization for the purchase of one 
aircraft. 

The Bureau has six aircraft in Alaska for fire patrol work and transporting 
firefighting crews and equipment. They are also used for transporting forest 
management personnel. Alaska is the only State in which the Bureau uses 


planes. 


\ircraft to be purchased : 

UI RN Ao ge ae nes ee susan waked eeericbeeas ec ae tee le 1 
Gross cost $18, 500 
Net cost oh as ee $18, 500 


Old aireraft still to be used___- See se ee eS hes 6 


RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


_ The next change is on page 25, and involves the insertion of the following 
language providing for the use of part of grazing receipts from Bankhead-Jones 
lands, the jurisdiction over which was transferred to the Department of the 
Interior from the Department of Agriculture by Executive Order 10787, dated 
November 6, 1958: “and the amount designated for range improvements from 
grazing fees from Bankhead-Jones lands transferred to the Department of the 
Interior by Executive Order 10787, dated November 6, 1958”. 

This appropriation is derived from receipts from grazing of livestock on public 
Inds and on Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act lands transferred from the 
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Department of Agriculture. On public lands the fee from grazing includes a 
range-improvement fee which is available for range improvements when ap 
propriated. It is proposed to follow a similar procedure with respect to fees from 
Farm Tenant Act lands. Under this proposal, all collections from these lands 
would be accumulated in a special fund account and at the end of the year 
25 percent would be distributed to the counties, as required by law; of the re 
mainder an amount designated for range improvements would be appropirated 
to the range-improvement fund and the balance of the collections would be trans. 
ferred to miscellaneous receipts. 

In order to do this, however, it will be necessary to include language in the 
“Range improvements” item providing for the use of part of the grazing receipts 
from the so-called Bankhead-Jones lands for range improvements since the Comp- 
troller General has ruled (B-136065, Sept. 3, 1958), that there is no authority 
under the Farm Tenant Act to use any portion of the receipts from these 
lands for range-improvement purposes. In the absence of the proposed language, 
the entire 75 percent of receipts after payment of the 25 percent to counties would 
be required to be transferred to miscellaneous receipts. 

The Comptroller General stated in the concluding paragraph of his decision 
that— 

“On the basis of the representations that the portion of the grazing fees col- 
lected by the Department of the Interior, in the administration of the trans 
ferred lands, and designated as a range improvement fee will be separately 
accounted for in an appropriate account, and that the Congress will be fully 





informed as to its nature, source, and intended application thereof on range | 


improvements in the Department’s appropriation request for fiscal year 1960, 
we will not object to the proposed handling of such fees with the understand- 


ing that in the event the Congress fails to expressly provide an appropriation | 


therefor the amount of said fees will be promptly transferred to the general fund 
of the Treasury.” 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


CONSTRUCTION 


The next change is on page 39 and is the deletion of the following language: 
“of which not to exceed $12,000 may be paid to the North Dakota State Water 
Conservation Commission for the construction of culverts at Zeibaugh Pass, 
North Dakota”. 

This language is not for consideration in the 1960 budget since payment will 
have been made in the 1959 fiscal year. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION (LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 


The next changes are on page 42 of the committee print. The first provides for 
deletion of the words ‘and Maintenance” from the appropriation title. 

The deletion of this language is proposed since the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1958 authorizes obligational authority for road construction only. Funds 
for the maintenance of roads in 1960 are budgeted under the “Resources manage 
ment” appropriation. 

The second set of changes under this item involve the deletion of the words 
“6 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 73) and section” and the 
insertion of “and section 6 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 93)”. 

These changes are proposed in order to bring the legislative references up 
to date. The contract authorization provided in the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1954 has all been funded. 

The last change involves the insertion of the following citation: “and the Act 
of August 23, 1958 (72 Stat. 834)’. 


This citation is included in this appropriation item since the 1960 estimate | 


of $14,600,000 of liquidating cash includes $5 million for liquidating obligations 
incurred for Navajo-Hopi road construction pursuant to the Act of August 23, 
1958, which provides $20 million of contract authority for road construction oD 
the Navajo Reservation. 


PAYMENT TO KLAMATH TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The next change is on page 48 of the committee print. It provides for the 
insertion of the words “and August 23, 1958 (72 Stat. 816)”. 

The insertion of the citation to the act of August 23, 1958, is to permit the 
use of this appropriation to reimburse the Klamath Tribe for an appraisal 
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review authorized by said act in connection with the termination of Federal 
supervision Over the property of the tribe. 

That act directed the Secretary of the Interior to have a review made of an 
approved appraisal of Klamath tribal property and to submit the review to 
the Congress. The cost of the appraisal review is to be paid from tribal funds 
subject to full reimbursement by the United States. This is in addition to the 
reimbursement provided for under the act of August 14, 1957. 


LIQUIDATION OF KLAMATH AND MENOMINEE AGENCIES 


The next change is on page 49 and provides for the insertion of the following 
new appropriation item: 


“LIQUIDATION OF KLAMATH AND MENOMINEE AGENCIES 


“For expenses necessary for the liquidation of the Klamath and Menominee 
Indian Agencies in terminating supervision over the property of the Klamath 
and Menominee Tribes of indians and the individual members thereof, $250,000.” 

This is a new appropriation item providing for the use of appropriated funds 
to meet expenses of liquidating these agencies in connection with the termination 
of Federal supervision over the property of the Klamath and Menominee Tribes 
of Indians and the individual members thereof. 


PAYMENT TO MENOMINEE TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The next change is on page 50 and is the deletion of the following appropria- 
tion item: 
TRIBE 


“PAYMENT TO MENOMINEE OF INDIANS 


“For reimbursement to the Menominee Tribe of Indians of necessary expenses 
invulved in preparing for termination of Federal supervision, in accordance with 
the Act of July 14, 1956 (70 Stat. 544), $200,000, to remain available until 
expended.” 

This item is proposed for deletion since it has served its purpose and is not 
for consideration in the 1960 appropriation bill. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next changes are on page 51 of the committee print. The first involves 
the authorization for purchase of 285 passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only. 

All of the vehicles to be replcaed exceed age or mileage standards. Many 
are beyond the point where maintenance practices can economically prolong their 
useful life and, therefore, are unsafe to operate. The vehicles provide trans- 
portation for Indian schoolchildren and for those persons who must work 
among Indians on the extensive and isolated reservations. These include wel- 
fare workers, foresters, soil conservation engineers, and employees doing law- 
forcement work, maintenance of irrigation projects, maintenance of buildings 
and utilities, and construction and maintenance of roads. 


Vehicles to be purchased : 


RO a a eg Ba he a ea ee Aa en ee 285 

DR ININ CCN ooo crm Bl ae a Te heh en Sit) JU ey $527, 750 
Old vehicles to be exchanged: 

CU a i ed ee oe 285 


MO i ae a Na 
Net cost__ 


idmiciemceee: ee 
ial area ca wa ss hs enna $477, 750 


























Ue WORICION BEL) 60 0 MABE noe wc ckdecser nie ce wee a 1, 057 
| 
| Number of cars meeting replacement Number of replacements requested in 
criteria | 1960 
ae capt Tile anid apenas sbindabianes iprins 
a 
Classification | Mileage Mileage | 
aos ______} Age (not a 
| | mileage) Total | | mileage) Total 
| 60 000 to | 80,000 or 60,000 to | 80,000 or | 
} 80,000 over | 80,000 over 
iain sical eiecineeshimeetcmednastcs EE sale i tated 
| | | 
Automobiles.._._.___| 95 105 71 | o71 | 70 | 100 | 30 200 
Station wagons | 16 14 28 58 | 16 14 | 15 45 
3uses 32 | 83 | 115 | 15 | 25 40 
a ———$—$ | | —  ——_——_——_| — 
Total. 111 | 151 182 | 444 86 | 129 | 


| | 


—————$ 
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The next change under “Administrative provisions” involves the insertion 
of — (including twenty-five for police-type use without regard to the general 
purchase price limitation for the current fiscal year)”. 

This language involves the purchase of cars equipped with special features 
or equipment for the use of the Bureau's law-enforcement personnel. 

In 1959 the General Services Administration proposed language having the 
same effect as that proposed herein for inclusion in the General Government 
Matters Appropriation Act which would apply to all agencies carrying on law 
enforcement activities. The House rejected the proposal. The Senate Commit. 
tee on Appropriations requested that language be included in the individual 
estimates for 1960 by the affected agencies. The language is in compliance 
With that request. Special features or equipment for police-type vehicles 
include: 

Heavy duty front seat and upholstery. 

Heavy duty police-type engine. 

Safety belt. 

Safety padded sun visor and dashboard. 

Special safety tires and tubes. 

Heavy-duty chassis springs and shock absorbers. 
Heavy-duty alternators. 

The next change is the insertion of the language: “the Act of August 3, 
1956 (70 Stat. 9S6).” 

The act of August 8, 1956, provides that in order to help Indians obtain 
reasonable and satisfactory employment the Secretary of the Interior is av- 


’ 


thorized to undertake a program of vocational training that provides counseling | 
or guidance, institutional training in any recognized vocation or trade, appren- } 


ticeship, and on-the-job training, for periods not to exceed 24 months. The 
insertion of the reference to this act will enable the Bureau to carry out the 


“ 


requirements of the act in that contracts may be entered into and payment made | 


for such contracts for the training period which may extend beyond the current 


fiscal year. This will eliminate the necessity for renegotiation of contracts at | 


the end of each fiscal year. A similar procedure is followed with respect to con- 
tracts executed pursuant to the Johnson-O’Malley Act (Act of June 4, 1936, 25 
U.S.C. 452). 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 


The next two changes are on page 64. The first involves the insertion of the 
following wording: “and other areas as authorized by law (72 Stat. 887)”. 

Public Law 85-7438, approved August 23, 1958, provides “That the authority 
vested in the Secretary of the Interior to perform surveys, investigations, and 
research in geology, biology, minerals, and water resources, and mapping, is 
hereby extended to include Antarctica and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands.” The language recommended for insertion will provide for the exten- 
sion of the operations of the Geological Survey to these two areas. 

The second is the insertion of the following language: “control the interstate 
shipment of contraband oil as required by law (15 U.S.C. 715)”. 

This addition will authorize expenditures from this appropriation for enforce- 
ment activities of the Connally Hot-Oil Act which were transferred to the Geo- 
logical Survey from the Office of Oil and Gas, pursuant to Interior Department 
Order No. 2828, dated February 4, 1958. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next change is on page 70 and involves the authorization for the purchase 
of 51 passerger motor vehicles for replacement only. 

The vehicles requested for replacement are for use by engineers, geologists, 
and other employees in the conduct of topographic and geologic surveys and 
mapping, water resources investigations, land classification, and mine and oil 
and gas inspection work. The vehicles to be replaced meet or exceed the age 
or mileage replacement standards prescribed by General Services Administra- 
tion and can no longer give dependable and economical service. The automobiles 
will be used in areas not serviced by vehicle pools maintained by the General 
Services Administration. 

Motor vehicles to be purchased: 51; gross cost of $82,200. 

Old vehicles to be exchanged: 51; allowance, $13,700. 

Net cost, $68,500. 

Old vehicles still to be used, 373. 
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| Number of cars meeting Number of replacements 
| replacement criteria requested in 1960 
cation Mileage Mileage 
eat Age |Tot Age | Total 
60,000 | 80,000 60,000 80,000 
to or lo or | 
; SU,00O0 | Over | | SU O00 over | 
A 1 4 26 | 81 38 4 | 2 
St v | y vy | v 
Bus oe) 
\ pe } ‘th ont - 
—_ as — . |—— are 
il | 60 | 4 26 | 90 47 4 51 
| | | | 
BUREAU OF MINES 


CONSTRUCTION 


The next change is on page 80 and is the deletion of the following appropria- 
tion item : 
“CONSTRUCTION 


“For the construction and improvement of facilities under the jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Mines, to remain available until expended, $1,719,000.” 

This language is proposed for deletion since no funds are being requested 
under it in the 1960 budget. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next change is on page 85 and involves the authorization for purchase of 
75 passenger motor vehicles for replacement only. 

















The vehicles to be replaced are within either the age or mileage standards, 
or both. They are for the use of safety engineers and coal mine inspectors in 
carrying out the Bureau’s responsibilities pertaining to health and safety and 
mining engineers, metallurgists, and other personnel engaged in the fuels and 
minerals programs of the Bureau. Many of the Bureau’s fleet of passenger- 
carrying vehicles are used under adverse conditions caused by poor access roads 
in rugged mountainous areas and under all types of weather conditions. The 
high mileage encountered under such conditions causes fairly rapid deterioration 
of these vehicles and makes it economically impossible to maintain them in the 
condition necessary to insure the safety of the operators and other personnel 
using them. 

Vehicles to be purchased : 
TSO i te intl 8 a Ee ee 75 
IOI EN a a wat cts Si $113, 400 
Old vehicles to be exchanged : 
BURA a Fae a Aaa er ae en tpt oe 75 
CNN Sn hi cn i I Sr Naat ao a a ee ee $8, 850 
POPC R RN Se geh ee ee ee a eda, ee ted ee oy mene $104, 550 
ia veNiolod atillite be UseEL coos J. ncwnceddeaetnduso cowl uedascaeses 371 
Number of cars meeting Number of replacerrents 
replacement criteria requested in 1960 
Classification Mileage Mileage 
tue Cie Age ota! . 7 Age Total 
60,000 | 80,000 | 60,000 80,000 
to | or to or 
80,000 00 | 0 over | | 80,000 | over 
Automobiles 63 7 73| 143 | 44 | 1] 28 | 73 
Station wagons 7 5 12 2 és swe 2 
Buse 1 l 6 8 a 
Potal 71 8 84 | 163 46 1 28 75 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


The next change is on page 92 and involves the deletion of the following 
language: 

“For an additional amount, $50,000 and not to exceed $20,000 and not to exceed 
$25,000 of the appropriations under this head in the Department of the Interior 
an’ Related Agencies Appropriation Acts, 1957 and 1958 (Public Laws 573, 
Kighty-fourth Congress and 85-77) respectively, shall be available during the 
current fiscal year for reimbursements to the District of Columbia for benefit 
payments made for those fiscal years pursuant to the Act of August 21, 1957 
(71 Stat. 399) : Provided, That any costs in excess of the amounts stated hereip 
shall be reimbursed from this appropriation for the current fiscal year.” 

This language, which was included in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1959, is recommended for deletion since it has served its purpose and is no 
longer pertinent to the appropriation. 


MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


The next change is on page 95 and involves the deletion of the word “defense” 
from the appropriation language. 


This deletion will permit the Service to apply fees collected from certain other | 


trucking permittees, as well as those collected from defense permittees, toward 
increased road maintenance costs generated by the truckers who use park 


roads. This proposal is also in conformance with the policy of obtaining | 


payments from those groups that obtain special benefits from Government | 


activities. 


The present language provides limited relief from this increased cost by 


permitting the use of fees collected from defense trucking permittees to cover 
the special maintenance work. However, it does not permit use of fees collected 
from other trucking operations which cause excessive damage to roads. In 
niany instances weight, size, and capacity of the trucks engaged in such opera- 


tions are far beyond that for which the park road system was designed, and the | 


resulting additional cost of maintenance must be met through deferring other 
road maintenance work. 

As an example, large trucks now engaged in hauling supplies and materials 
for construction of the Glen Canyon Dam in the Upper Colorado River Basin 
are using Service roads through Zion National Park, Utah. This road is narrow 
with sharp curves and steep grades and the base course and surfacing were never 
intended to carry large, heavy vehicles on a sustained basis. Deterioration of 
the road is taking place at a rapid rate, and the maintenance costs are far above 
the amounts appropriated for the purpose. 

Other parks must use their maintenance funds for special maintenance such 
as that incident to logging operations in Olympic, Lassen Volcanic, and Sequoia- 
Kings Canyon National Parks, and mining industries which are using park roads 
in Death Valley and Colorado National Monuments, and Mesa Verde and Grand 
Canyon National! Parks. 

CONSTRUCTION 


The next change is on page 97 and is the deletion from the “Construction” 
appropriation of the following language: “of which not to exceed $135,000 shall 
be available for the construction of additional school facilities at Grand Canyon 
National Park, Arizona”. 

This wording is recommended for deletion from the 1960 budget since it has 
served its purpose. 


CONSTRUCTION (LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 


The next changes are on page 100. The deletion of the following: “section 
6 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 73) and” and the insertion 
of the wording: “and section 6 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 (72 
Stat. 93)” are proposed in order to bring the legislative references up to date. 
The contract authorization provided in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 
has all been funded. 
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The deletion of the following wording is also proposed under this item: “, in- 
cluding acquisition of right-of-way for the eastern entrance road, Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, Colorado”. 

This language is no longer needed since the lands have either been acquired 
orare under a declaration of taking. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next group of changes are on page 105 of the committee print. The first 
involves authorization for the purchase of 96 passenger motor vehicles of which 
84 are for replacement only. 

The vehicles to be replaced will be within the age or mileage standards for 
replacement as prescribed by the General Services Administration. Many of 
them are used for patrol purposes and law-enforcement functions, by employees 
such as park rangers and the U.S. Park Police, and often at high speeds for 
the apprehension of speed and other violators. They must, therefore, be in good 
condition to insure safety of the operator and the public. Many of the vehicles 
operated by the Service are in use in rugged mountainous and desert terrain 
and under trying weather and road conditions. The geographical location of 
many areas, far from railheads or other populated centers where Government 
business is transacted, makes it mandatory to use this type of transportation. 


Vehicles to be purchased : 




















NeIDG? otk ce deacon ceca seewacateanamewseamage cease 96 
ee an a BT ae Bice seercchceg bate meen ee aa $151, 150 
Old vehicles to be exchanged : 
UN I ei ase accor etree ps an oN eng eid cba ob abe aa 84 
POU Wy RN pcs hoe eke ww pation emia cig ieee Spe sg sb pase nen Se aearan ree orien $24, 930 
I in a2 + s:5 echainstaanincaoan cebu centgni-s stepiapeaniads srepiep peau segdigdgat tind iearioibetiiane $126, 220 
Ge Geen BEAT UF Be ONE N ee nb on ee ek sing ie wien 313 
| Number of cars meeting Number of replacements 
replacement criteria requested in 1960 
| 
cused tainaiciacie- atti hens 
Classification | Mileage Mileage 
ie eee ae | Age |Total| ~~] ~~ Age | Total 
60,000 | 80,000 60,000 | 80,000 
to or to or 
80,000 over 80,000 | over 
a sr ae schincniincrniiainaiciiabsicceieiiplcala tains etal te Eiccimae th namin eile annie Sail ‘a 
Ne ok cena ee 32 50} 45) 127 2| 45] 13 80 
Deen erie... J enw awa abenibedadad amo mene 4 2 Ohi secettou Bhat! 2 
NR eo ake a att meee easement mae Ei hnnae Eh cdaasan i 1 
ORME ood. oss. ekdekcnsee ene (4) (‘) ® | ® (') (‘) (1) (1) 
ANN. sca,ostadbiacene-desacnoseed Pe usin 1} 2 Feil 
WOO. csc atiahieebbitesibinhiticanaasale 33 55| 48| 136 23| 48] 13| 84 
New vehicles to be purchased - __-...-....---]-------- odes pigdavaulieetia slonuencepioncess 12 
Total vehicles to be purchased-_-....--.- | i | scan kihiea aah Pesta | a pacacis aaele [ao Bs 6 





' Coupe pickups are included in automobiles. 


The second change is the deletion of authority for the purchase of one aircraft, 
Since no aircraft is to be purchased in 1960. 

The next change is the insertion of the following wording: “fifty for police-type 
use without regard to the general purchase price limitation for the current fiscal 
year”, 

This language will permit the National Park Service to purchase special fea- 
tures of equipment above the maximum amount established for the purchase of 
any passenger motor vehicle required for criminal law enforcement or police-type 
activties. In the discharge of its responsibilities the National Park Service has 
need for a certain number of cars equipped as police cruisers. They are required 
for patrolling such areas as the George Washington Memorial, Baltimore-\Wash- 


362925957 
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ington, Suitland, and Blue Ridge Parkways, and roads in the larger parks. This 
language is similar to that being proposed for the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
is in line with the request of the Senate Committee on Appropriations that such 
language be included in the individual estimates of the affected agencies for 1960, 
Special features or equipment for police-type vehicles include : 

Heavy-duty front seat and upholstery 

Heavy-duty police-type engine 
afety belt 
afety padded sun visor and dashboard 

Special safety tires and tubes 

Heavy-duty chassis springs and shock absorbers 

Heavy-duty alternators 

The last change is the deletion of the following proviso: “Previded, That all 
receipts for the fiscal year 1959 from the operation of the McKinley Park Hotet 
in Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska, may be applied to, or offset against, 
costs of managing, operating, and maintaining the hotel and related facilities, 
and any receipt or uther revenues in excess of such costs shall be deposited at 
least annually intu the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 
This language is no longer required since the operation of the hotel is now 

under contract with a concessioner. 


S 
S 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The next group of changes proposed are related and appear on pages 113, 129, 
and 141. They involve 

(1) The deletion of the following from the “Management and investigations 
of resources” appropriation, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife: “and, in 
addition, there are appropriated amounts equal to 124% per centum of the pro- 
ceeds covered into the Treasury during the next preceding fiscal year from the 
sale of sealskins and other products, for management and investigations of the 
sport fishery and wildlife resources of Alaska, including construction”. 

(2) The deletion of the following from the “Management and investigations of 
resources” appropriation, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries: “and, in addition, 
there are appropriated amounts equal to 121% per centum of the proceeds cov- 
ered into the Treasury during the next preceding fiscal year from the sale of 
sealskins and other products, for management and investigations, of the com- 
mercial fishery resources of Alaska, including construction”. 

(3) The deletion of the following from the appropriation “Administration of 
Pribilof Islands, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries”: “equal to 60 per centum of 


cr 


the proceeds covered into the Treasury during the next preceding fiscal year | 


from the sale of sealskins and other products, to remain available for expendi 
ture during the current and next succeeding fiscal years”. 

(4) And the insertion of the following language under the “Administration 
of Pibilof Islands” appropriation item: “not to exceed $1,940,000, to be derived 
from Pribilof Islands fund”. 

The appropriation language changes for the Fish and Wildlife Service for 
fiscal year 1960 are the result of Alaska becoming a State in fiscal year 1959. The 
Alaska Statehood Act changes the disposition of the receipts from sales of seal 
skins and as a result has an effect on the appropriations to the Fish and Wilé 
life Service. 

The basic authority for using receipts from sales of sealskins is contained in 
16 U.S.C. 681-659. This authority authorizes the appropriation of these receipts 
and is quoted in part. “* * * There is authorized to be appropriated annually 
an amount, not exceeding the total proceeds of such sales covered into the Trea® 
ury during the preceding fiscal year, for the purposes of said sections and for the 
development of the fur seal and other wildlife resources of the Pribilof Islands. 
and the proper utilization of their products.” 
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Previously, 60 percent of the proceeds have been appropriated annually under 
the title “Administration of Pribilof Islands,” and 25 percent (12% percent to 
each Bureau) has been appropriated as a supplemental to the annual appro- 
priations for the two Bureaus. The Alaska statehood bill would necessitate @ 
change in this distribution because it provides that after operating costs have 
been deducted from total proceeds, 70 percent of the remainder is to be paid 
to Alaska. The provision of this act is quoted. 

“Commencing with the year during which Alaska is admitted into the Union, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, shall pay to the 
State of Alaska 70 per centum of the net proceeds, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, derived during such fiscal year from all sales of sealskins 
or sea-otter skins made in accordance with ‘the provisions of the Act of Feb 
ruary 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100, 16 U.S.C., secs. 631a—631q), as supplemented and! 
amended. In arriving at the net proceeds, there shall be deducted from the 
receipts from all sales all costs to the United States in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act of February 26, 1944, as supplemented and amended, including, 
but not limited to, the costs of handling and dressing the skins, the costs of 
making the sales, and all expenses incurred in the administration of the 
Pribilof Islands. Nothing in this Act shall be construed as affecting the rights 
of the United States under the provisions of the Act of February 26, 1944, as 
supplemented and amended, and the Act of June 28, 19387 (50 Stat. 325) as 
amended (16 U.S.C., see. 772 et seq.).” 

Under the amended language for “Administration of the Pribilof Islands” 
(p. 141), there would be appropriated not to exceed $1,940,000 of the preceding 
years’ receipts.to be derived from Pribilof Islands fund, a fund recently estab- 
lished by Treasury into which proceeds from sales would be depositet® ’’Phis 
amount would be used to defray cost of administration of the Pribilof Islands 
in fiscal year 1960. 

The settlement with Alaska in fiscal year 1959 would be based on operating 
costs because the law provides that the State receive 70 percent of the net 
proceeds of the current year’s receipts. For example, in the fiscal year 1959 
the total collections in the Pribilof Islands fund during that year would be sum- 
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tion of the Pribilof Islands for fiscal year 1959. Alaska would then obtain 70 
percent of the remainder. 

Similarly, in the fiscal year 1960 the settlement with Alaska would be de- 
termined by taking the total collections in the Pribilof Islands fund during 
that year and from that figure there would be deducted not to exceed $1,940,000 
the cost of administration of the Pribilof Islands for fiscal year 1960. Alaska 
would then obtain 70 percent of the remainder. 

Since the Alaska Act sets forth clearly the items that can be deducted from 
total proceeds to determine net proceeds, the supplemental funds (12%. per- 
cent to each Bureau) cannot be deducted from the receipts; therefore, the op- 
erations under the two annual appropriations which were previously financed 
from the 1214 percent of the Pribilof receipts are to be financed by direct appro- 
priation in fiscal year 1960. 

Also, under the item for “Administration of Pribilof Islands,’ appearing on 
page 141, it is proposed to delete the following language which appeared in the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act for 1959 since it has served its purpose and is 
not for consideration in 1960: 

“In addition to the appropriation under this head in the Department of 
the Interior and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1959 (Public Law 85-439), 
there is hereby appropriated $601,250 of the proceeds covered into the Treasury 
during the fiscal year 1959 from the June 7, 1958, sale of sealskins: Provided, 
That of said appropriation not to exceed $300,625 shall be transferred to and 
merged with the appropriation ‘Management and investigations of resources, 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife,’ for fiscal year 1959 and not to exceed 
$300,625 shall be transferred to and merged with the appropriation ‘Management 


Hen vestigations of resources, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries,’ for fiscal Year 
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BuREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
FISHERIES LOAN FUND 


On page 135 of the committee print it is proposed to insert an appropriation 
item reading: 
“FISHERIES LOAN FUND 


“For additional capital for the fisheries loan fund, $3,000,000.” 

This is a new item covering an estimated appropriation of $3 million te pro 
vide additional capital for the fisheries loan fund, which was established by the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957, with initial capital of $10 million. 
The act of September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1710), authorized an increase in the 
fund from $10 million to $20 million. 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, FISHERIES LOAN FUND 


The next change is on page 137 of the committee print, and involves the inser- 
tion of the word “administrative” and deletion of the words “of administering 
such fund.” 

The change in the wording of this limitation item is for purposes of simpli- 
fication only. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next changes are on page 145. The first involves authorization for the 
purchase of 114 passenger motor vehicles of which 102 shall be for replacement 
only. 





es 
Pee 


This authorization provides for the purchase of 88 vehicles, of which 81 are for | 
replacement, for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, and 26 vehieles, | 


of which 21 are for replacement, for the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

All of the vehicles to be replaced will have met the standards as to age and 
mileage, which provide for replacement every 6 years or 60,000 miles, or both. 
Many will have run over 100,000 miles in hard service. 


BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


The principal need for vehicles is for law-enforcement agents. An unusually 
high mileage over rough roads is encountered in this activity, and usually these 
vehicles are driven more than 30,000 miles a year. Of the 19 station wagons 


included in the request, 2 are new and 17 are for replacement. These will be | 


used principally by biologists and wildlife refuge managers where the job require 
ments call for extensive driving, the hauling of personnel, scientific instruments, 
materials, and field equipment. The remainder of the cars to be purchased are 
for engineers, biologists, law-enforcement agents, and other personnel in carrying 
on the work of the Bureau. 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


The vehicles to be purchased for this Bureau are used by agents in enforcing 
fish protective laws; by fishery biologists and other personnel in collecting fishery 
statistics and conducting programs at the various field stations. Included in the 
vehicles to be purchased are 10 station wagons, of which 8 are for replacement, 
used principally by biologists where the job requirements call for extensive driv- 
ing, the hauling of scientific equipment, instruments, materials, and field equip 
ment. 


| Vehicles to be Old vehicles to be 


! 

purchased exchanged Net cost | Old ve 

7 : = hicles 

| still to 

Number Gross Numbe1 Allow- be used 

cost ance 

Sport Fisheries and Wildlife- ; 88 | $140, 550 81 522, 350 | $118, 200 | 4 
Commercial Fisheries_- 26 43, 500 21 3, 325 40,175 " 
Commissioner, Fisheries and W ildlife_ 1 
Total, Fisheries and Wildlife Service 114 184,050 | 102 25, 675 158, 375 363 
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BuREAU OF Sport FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
































Number of cars meeting Number of replacements 
| replacement criteria requested in 1960 
| iatalencilatie 
| | 
Classification Mileage | Mileage 
an iiacacalaadis iia } sae Rhceineiaeneliaiia 
Age |'Total | Age | Total 
| 60,000 | 80,000 | 60,000 | 80,000 
to or | to or 
| 80,000 over 80,000 over 
aos —_— $$ J | —_—— a eee 
Ng eae ae -| 73 11 | 11 95 | 49 | 11 4 64 
Station wagons_.___- Piette dieincuraietaes A Iwamnn nox 7 22 BEE Gocco meen 5 17 
Coupe pickups---..---- aa bdckeiiee aficnnanwnl 4 4s4 P Algaen ads i Bostick dk Jee 
Total ee 88 | 18 | 18] 124 61 | 11 | 9 81 
New automobil ’s to be purchased ee a an eet seats 7 
lotal vehicles to be purchased_-. ‘ = . siiratanuddaal side we hvdsoablacesa 8&8 
| | ‘ | 
BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
Number of cars meeting Number of replacements 
replacement criteria requested in 1960 
Classification Mileage Mileage 
' 
ae Age |Total| : | Age |Total 
| 60,000 | 80,000 60,000 | 80,000 | | 
to | or | to | or | 
80,000 over | | | 80,000 over | | 
| | i j 
= - eres —— es) eget a 8 fee = so ie 
\ les ws tai dee | 11 | 12 | 10 33 | 3 i 3 13 
Station wagor bree 4 | 3 5] 12] 2 | 2 4 | 8 
Coupe pickups. isha ickatgaanaeieee ed Bea aes S Sacucanns Bd ieee 
annem ——— ~—-—| —— - -) ————-| —— - — --—-— + — — 
rotal a all | 15 | i6| 15] 46 | 5 | 9| 7 21 
New a bi to be purchased... n-nee|-ncennen|on---- te Pee Ba 5 amt ava iiaksiswateieieaeh omainaabel 5 
Total vehicles to be purchased . i stiadieiacus nadia set SEe Remi er = 26 


The second change involves authorization for the purchase of six aircraft for 
replacement only. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife uses aircraft in Alaska for patrol 
and for mobility for service personnel in isolated areas. These aircraft are 
piloted by enforcement agents, biologists, refuge managers, predator control 
agents, and in a few instances by pilot-mechanics. Operations are largely in 
isolated areas and often over expanses of open water. The nature of the work is 
such that in the interest of safety, good equipment is necessary. Attrition of 
light aircraft is higher than normal in Alaska due to lack of protective facilities 
when away from home stations. 

There are 23 planes in Alaska engaged in sport fish and wildlife program 
activities. One plane is requested for replacement for predator- and rodent- 
control activities in Alaska. 

In the remainder of the United States aircraft are used for waterfowl] flyway 
activity and in game management and law enforcement; refuge management 
including plant control, seeding of waterfowl feeds, and crop depredation control 
work, and predator control. It is proposed to replace five of these aircraft that 
have deteriorated from salt water erosion or age. 

No aircraft are used with transportation of personnel as their primary function. 


Aircraft to be purchased : 


SNR aa es ol aie a aS ll 6 

SRO cae a AE BS Re i ae Tee eee $84, 000 
Aircraft to be exchanged : 

PORE one Rh Fo IR i ht eS A eh 6 

RU EAIN  S t a a N  eccn $14, 000 
WS oi ee es BRUT UE ities oe ode tN eee ae ee $70, 000 
ee OEP CEIT IE O6 eee eet avevamnamenennens 33 
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It is not proposed to purchase any aircraft for the Bureau of Commercial] 
Fisheries. 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


The next changes are on page 147. The first is the deletion of the references to 
expenses of the office of the Governor of Alaska and expenses of the- Alaska 
Legislature. 

Since Alaska is now a State, no funds for these purposes are included in the 
1960 budget, and the references in this appropriation item to Alaska are no 
longer necessary. 

The second is the authorization for the purchase of one passenger motor vehicle 
{at not to exceed $5,000). This authorization contemplates the purchase of an 
automobile for use of the Governor of Samoa. The car now being used by the 
Governor will be 10 years old in 1960, and is in an extremely dilapidated con- 
dition. 




















Number of cars meeting Number of replacements 
replacement criteria requested in 1960 
Classification Mileage Mileage ; 
Age |Total! | Age | Total | 
60,006 80,000 60,000 80,000 ; 
to or to or j 
80,000 over 80,000 | over | 
Automobiles__. 5 7 62 74 | None! None |None 
| | ee ; 
Station wagons - = 1 1 | None | None |None 
Ambulances. hoaenes wid Bobbins 9 11 | None | None |None|-..... | 
Buses. --.- iia licen inci ilar betes 3 | 4 2 9 | None | None |None). 
Total_. 7 ‘ staat asaet 10 ll 74} 95 | None | None |None 
New vehicles to be purchased -....-------.. } . pain at iat . ; cae oe 1 | 





Total vehicles to be purchased.....--._|- 


Also, it is proposed to insert in this item the words “the Government Comp | 
troller”. 

This language is needed to comply with section 6 of the act of August 28, 1958 
(72 Stat. 1095) amending the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands and 
which ‘provides for Federal appropriations to finance the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Virgin Islands. The Comptroller’s Office is currently being financed from 
local appropriations. 


rRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The next change is on page 150 and involves extending the limitation com 
tinuing the revolving fund for loans from 1959 to 1960. 

This authority is to permit the trust territory to continue during fiscal year 
1960 the revolving fund for loans to locally owned private trading companies. 
This fund is used for the purchase of Micronesian products for resale in the 
world market, purchase of trade goods for resale in Micronesia, and purchase of 
vessels. Based on current operations and the anticipated activity during the j 
budget vear the fund should continue available in 1960. 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


The next change is on page 155 and is the deletion of the following appropri 
ation item: 
“ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


“For an additional amount for expenses necessary for carrying out the pre 
visions of the Act of August 24, 1949, as amended (48 U.S.C. 486-486j), 
$5,300,000, of which not to exceed $553,600 shall be available for administrative 
expenses.” : 

The appropriation item for Alaska public works is proposed for deletion 12 
1960 since the Secretary’s authority under the Alaska Public Works Act expires 
on June 30, 1959, and no estimate is included in the 1960 budget. 
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Congress has authorized $70 million for a 9-year program of public works 
for the development of Alaska, of which at least half is recoverable from the 
government of Alaska or other public bodies who request the projects. The 
authorization expires June 30, 1959. 

The status of construction and estimates fur 1959 are as follows: 


(Dollars in thousands] 





| Cumulative | Additional | Cumulative 
| obligations obligations obligations 
Type of project | as of June 30, | incurred | as of June 30, 
1958 | (1959 1959 
| estimate) 
Public buildings: 
Schools: | | 
Number contracted -_----_- ‘ | 58 | 3 61 
Obligations __- ; te $34, 774 | $3, 120 $37, 894 
Other public buildings | | 
Number contracted ‘ 19 2 21 
Obligations eee iat $4, 976 | $376 | $5, 352 
Streets and utilities: | | 
Number contracted a = ‘a 78 | 12 90 
Obligations eeisenas aoe ree $23, 071 | $3, 615 | $26, 686 
Total: | 
Pre OUI. naw cnucanosasucaneaxce | 155 | 17 172 
Obligations ‘ | $62, 821 $7, 111 $69, 932 








OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The change on page 1638 of the committee print involves the deletion of authority 
for the purchase of one passenger motor vehicle for replacement only. 

The deletion of this authorization is proposed from the appropriation lan- 
guage, since no automobile is contemplated for purchase in the 1960 budget year. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The only change in the general provisions appears on page 167. It is in 
section 104 and involves changing the fiscal year reference relating to the 
availability of Interior Department appropriations for the purposes set out 
therein from 1959 to 1960 to conform to the budget year. 

OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


Limitation on Administrative Expenses 


The next changes are on page 233 and involve changing the fiscal year refer- 
ences from 1959 ‘to 1960 so as to conform to the budget year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have anything to add? If not, thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Beastey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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WepnEsDAY, Fresruary 4, 1959. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
WITNESS 
DR. LEONARD CARMICHAEL, SECRETARY 


J. L. KIDDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

R. KELLOGG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

J. C. BRADLEY, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 

F. A. TAYLOR, DIRECTOR, MUSEUM AND TECHNOLOGY 
L. L. OLIVER, BUILDINGS MANAGER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 





Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | 





Program by activities: | 
1. Management............... i $81, 726 | $103, 251 $103, 251 





° Operation of 
(a) United States National Museum. 2, 173, 187 4, 309, 628 4, 239, 788 
(>) Bureau of American Ethnology----. 60, 512 | 62, 105 62, 105 
(c) Astrophysical Observatory --- 232, 180 409, 687 394, 687 
(d) National Collection of Fine Arts...-.- 50, 661 | 56, 828 56, 828 
(e) National Air Museum 138, 961 149, 209 149, 200 | 
(f) Canal Zone Biological Area_.____- 34, 785 | 50, 265 | 50, 285 
g) International Exchange Service_--.- 76, 701 | 83, 096 | 86, 096 
3. Gencral services: | | 
(a) Buildings Management Service --_- 1, 624, 473 1, 725, 564 1, 691, 730 
(6) Other general services-- 662, 911 927, 551 926, 051 
Total program costs !__.... 5, 136, 097 7, 877, 274 7, 757,10 | 


4. Relation of costs to obligations: | 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, 


net Da nheated sil wo lp _ —159, 474 —39, 10 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net.. 966, 202 |-.- ‘a 
Total program (obligations) 2 | 6, 102, 299 7, 717, 800 | 7, 718, O 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available._....--- | i wiseceus 
New obligational authority —..........._- igs ; 6, 102, 319 7, 717, 800 7, 718, 00 


New obligational authority: 
COT AMIUO «conc cevencadanans aaa wn-ne-n-n------| 6, 102, 319 7, 407, 800 7, 718, 0 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. -_--- . 310, 000 





! Includes capital outlay as follows: 1958, $98,426; 1959, $180,000; 1960, $162,000. 





59, 


estimate | 


$103, 251 


4, 239, 788 
(2, 105 
394, 687 
56, 828 | 
149, 200 | 
50, 2f5 
86, 086 


1, 691, 730 


926, 051 


7, 718, 0 


7, 718, 00 





| 
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Object classification 



































1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
Total number of permanent positions.............-.---..---.. 737 872 929 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. _.........-.-.-..--- 23 19 12 
Average number ofall employees. .................--.--..---- 692 831 874 
Number of employees at end of year. .............-.-------.-- 798 900 940 
Average GS grade and salary i Naina a al 6.3 $5,049 | 6.2 $5,441 | 6.1 $5, 457 
Average salary of ungraded positions..........--.--..-------.- | $3, 912 | $4, 022 $4, 07 
SSS OO — ———————————— 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions_.---- ssn b Satie Sat acelin $3, 249, 003 $4, 073, 778 $4, 359, 693 
Positions other than permanent.................--.--- | 82, 803 80, 000 50, 000 
Other personal services i el RA TEA FR Le Sis bem | 7, 636 57, 497 75, 663 
ete sidiokoiietal rcliniiehcar eae 
Total personal services............-- ee 3, 379, 442 | 4, 211, 275 4, 485, 356 
02 vel SE COA sta haiaicouasel 43, 120 | 52, 525 62, 525 
(3 Transportation of things nig ehewt oe ae 47, 113 60, 600 60, 600 
(04 Communication services a ee ce tO es 42, 370 72, 080 72, 080 
Ob ‘Renter ANG UGHILY SOP VI a 5. oc ecb ne dacosadinen ews! 178, 541 192, 570 192, 570 
06 Printing and reproduction. - Rotaod eee et beet 181, 121 226, 760 226, 760 
07 Other contractual services SeaNod ba Bad A a cktelade a odaainasted 113, 448 711, 800 571, 450 
§ Supplies and materials..........-... i a en 73, 423 206, 050 206. 050 
09 Equipment. atte i al Se | 314, 686 1, 424, 640 1, 259, 759 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_..........-........--| 185, 044 229, 000 243, 500 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities......................<- | Be bewence aieig aban iia nomaats 
Axes and OSSORSTNOMES. 6. oo sce es on aeon nse ntenwdsenan| 7, 198 10, 500 10, 500 
Total, Smithsonian Institution WD DIALS SNA Aa 4, 567, 927 7, 397, 800 7, 391, 150 
ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION | 
02 Travel ira a al Pt ee ee 45 | 50 50 
Oe Printing Gnd TONTOCUUtOR. 5. 5a. sc esau ei cdenencccccsans| 3, 012 4, 000 3, 51 
-Gther contractrial sergiees. <5 asch5s ceccdsécacncecncduaes 98, 633 46, 950 44, 950 
08 Supplies and materials... _- Sa oe ae Me 639 500 500 
10 I nd structures...-...-- mbit bode eee esied -| 465, 841 427, 974 316, 950 
a s ‘ Ports 4 ahead 7) | alten 
otal, General Services Administration ____..._-- osuncoe| 568, 170 479, 474 345, 950 
otal costs aa Bee eisinaaia | 5, 136, 097 7, 877, 274 7, 7&7, 100 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—) ...-----|------ a —159, 474 —39, 100 
Obligatic icurred for costs of other years, net....-----.- 966, 202 js ai siaiaen te sats eipecenenint 
POU inate. foo a5 eh ee ed 6,102,299 | 7, 717, 800 | 7, 718, 000 
| 








Mr. Kirwan. Now we have with us Dr. Carmichael and his staff 
from the Smithsonian Institution. 

Do you have a statement, Dr. Carmichael ? 

Dr. Carmicuar.. I do have. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may read it. 

Dr. CarmicuaE.. Thank you very much. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman »nd members of the committee, thank you for the 
privilege of appearing before you. 

As you know, by its basic law the Smithsonian Institution is con- 
cerned with the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men. For 
more than a century, in following this charter, the Smithsonian has 
carried on the organization and preservation of the great collections 
in its charge for the benefit of all American citizens. 

The display in a modern and effective manner of these national 
treasures 1s a basic part of our work. Many of the exhibits at the 
Smithsonian are unique in the world, and it is our continuing en- 
deavor to help American citizens learn in our Institution about the 
natural resources of their Nation and about the science and tech- 
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nology that has done so much to make this country strong and great, 

At the present time our country recognizes more clearly than ever 
before that our national welfare and our national defense depend in 
many ways on maintaining work of the highest order in pure and 
applied science. In a society such as ours we must depend upon 
catching the interest of the future scientists of each generation and 
then providing them with the motivation that. will help them “arry 
on the hard educational programs that must be mastered by every 
modern scientist. Certainly the millions of young Americans who 
come to the Smithsonian each year see illustrated in a unique and 
powerful way in our exhibits the role of science in the growth of 
our Nation’s industrial and military strength. Such a demonstra- 
tion cannot help firing the imagination of thousands of bright boys 
and girls. 

The Smithsonian itself has also from the first carried on funda- 
mental investigations in a number of clearly defined scientific and 
scholarly fields. The rest of the world has come to look to the 
Smithsonian for this work. Some of the most important of these 
studies are related to the world famous and often unique botanical, 
zoological, and geological collections of the Institution. The research 
investigations and the publications related to these studies constitute 
our Nation’s part in a worldwide scientific advance. Other investiga- 
tions of this sort are also carried on at the British Museum and in 
the national museums of the other great nations both outside and 
behind the Iron Curtain. In this connection it may be noted that 
for more than 100 years the Smithsonian has served as the effective 
American world clearinghouse for the exchange of scientific literature, 

During the previous fiscal year, that. is, the year ending June 30, 
1957, 4,841,818 visitors came to the Smithsonian buildings on the 
Mall, exclusive of the National Gallery of Art. In the last fiscal 
vear ending June 30, 1958, 5,423,771 visitors came to these same build- 
ings. This increase in number of visitors is almost certainly due to 
the greater attractiveness and the larger educational value of the 
newly renovated exhibits in our old buildings. If the National 
Zoological Park and the a Gallery of Art are included, last 
year a grand total of 10,365,876 visitors came to the Smithsonian. 
It is indeed a great siliestine and challenge to the Smithsonian to 
serve this vast army of v visitors as wisely and effectively as possible. 

Each week an average of some 300 research workers from universi- 
ties all over the country and from other Government bureaus come to 
the Smithsonian to do scientific work that cannot be conducted else- 





| 

















where. Last year our staff answered 252,409 letters and requests for | 


information. 

Much of the present work of the Smithsonian involves the continu- 
ation of previously authorized programs for the gradual rehabilita- 
tion of the structure of our old buildings, for the renovation of 
existing exhibits, and for the preparation of exhibits for the new 
Museum of History and Technology Building, which is being con- 
structed for the Smithsonian Institution on Constitution Avenue. 

In spite of an ever-increasing workload, we are this year requesting 
the same basic appropriation as that which the Congress granted the 


Smithsonian last year, if the supplemental appropriation for the 


required classified pay increase is included. 
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The table on page 4 of the statement before you gives a summary 
of our appropriation request as compared with last year’s appropria- 
tion. It also shows in detail the alterations that are proposed in the 
objects of expenditure for the fiscal year 1960. 

May I take this opportunity to say how deeply grateful the Regents 
and staff of the Smithsonian Institution are to. your committee in 
making possible the great forward development of the Smithsonian 
Institution that has t aken place in recent years. 

We will, of course, be glad to try to answer any questions that you 
wish toask. Thank you. 

JUSTIFICATION 


Mr. Kirwan. $7,718,000 is requested for 1960, the same as this year 
after the Pay Act adjustment. Will you insert pages 1 and 2 and 4 
through 12 in the record 7 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION—1960 GENERAL STATEMENT 


During the fiscal year 1960, the Smithsonian Institution will continue the 
following programs: (1) Preservation for the American people of their irre- 
placeable national collections, the attractive exhibition of these treasures, and 
furnishing information relating thereto; (2) continuation of its fundamental re- 
searches: (3) publication of the results of these investigations; and (4) the 
international exchange of scientific literature. The basic concerns of the In- 
stitution are to conduct its special researches and services with full regard for 
the ever-widening horizons of modern science: to meet increasing demands for 
authentic scientific data by Congress, by other Federal agencies and scientific 
institutions, and by the public; to continue preparations so that the Museum of 
History and Technology, when opened to the public, will dramatize in a superla- 
tive way the rise of American civilization; and to carry on the long-term pro- 
grams of renovating exhibits and rehabilitating the present buildings. The In- 
stitution is also engaged in planning for the authorized additions to the Natural 
History Building and for urgently needed additional buildings, including a Na- 
tionl Air Museum, a Smithsonian Gallery of Art, and a National Portrait 
Gallery. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
The 1960 base 


The 1959 appropriation for “Salaries and expenses of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion,” including the anticipated supplemental appropriation of $310,000, totals 
$7,717,800. Of this total, $811,381 is nonrecurring. Consequently, the 1960 base 
for this appropriation is $6,906,419. This amount includes $4,211,275 for per- 
sonal services, which provides for a maximum staff of 812 permanent employees, 
and $2,695,144 for other obligations. 


The 1960 increases 


In order to meet requirements for the fiscal year 1960, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution requests for “Salaries and expenses, Smithsonian Institution,” an in- 
crease over the 1960 base on to $811,581 as follows: 

1.01 Personal services (all activities): $18,166 for regular pay above 52- 
week base: 

2. United States National Museum: $720,915—for renovation of exhibits 
($455,000) : for continuing the staffing of and travel for the Museum of History 
and Tee ‘hnology ($265,915, including $10,000 for travel) : 

3. Buildings Management Service: $58,000—for rehabilitation of exhibition 
wutidiings : and 

. Other General Services: $14,500—for contributions to the retirement fund 
re new staff of the Museum of History and Technology. 
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Salaries and expenses— Analysis by activities 
ek 











Activities 1959 Deductions Additions 1960 
1, Management $103, 251 ( ) $103. 25) 
2. Operation "a 
{ nited States National Museun $, 245, 154 $753, 381 $720, 915 4, 212. GRR 
Bureau of American Ethnology 62, 105 0 ) "62. 105 
Astrophysical Observatory 394, O87 0 iD 394, 687 
National Collection of Fine Arts 56, S28 0 ) £6’ ROR 
National Air Museum 149, 299 0 0 149, 299 
Canal Zone Biological Area 50, 265 0 ) 50), 285 
Education Service 25, O87 0 0 OF Og? 
International Exchange Service 83, UGE 0 ) 83 nog 
, il Exchang rvi 3 ) { 83, 096 
§. General services: %] pe 
Buildings Management Servic 600, 564 As, O00 Th, 166 1, 678, 730 
Other general services R87, 464 0 +, 500 901. 964 
Total... . 7,717, 800 811, 351 Sil, 581 7, 718, 006 
= oe a _—— LS 

1 Includes $18,166 for additional day's pay for all ‘Salaries and expenses.”’ 


U.S. NATIONAL MUSEUM 

Renovation of exhibits 

For 1954, the Congress appropriated funds to initiate a program of revitalizing 
the exhibits in the U.S National Museum. For each year since 1954, funds 
have been appropriated to continue this necessary improvement at a steady 
rate. For 1959, the sum of $610,500 was appropriated. 

The schedule below shows the status of work on the halls ineluded in the 
renovation of exhibits program. 

Completed and opened to the public by the end of fiscal vear 1958 : 

1. First Ladies Hall. 


2. The first American Indian Hall. 

3. North American Mammals Hall. 

4. Latin American Archeology Hall. 
5. Bird Hall. 

6. American Cultural History Hall. 
7. Power Machinery Hall. 

&. The second American Indian Hall. 
9. Health Hall. 


10. Military History Hall. 
To be completed and opened to the publie by the end of fiscal year 1959: 
Printing Arts Hall (already opened). 
Gems and Minerals Hall (already opened). 
Textiles Hall. 
World of Mammals Hall. 
5. Agriculture Hall. 
6. The first North American Archeology Hall (construction completed 
only). 
7. Fossil Fishes and Amphibians Hall (construction completed only). 
8. Fossil Plants and Invertebrates Hall (construction completed only). 
During fiscal year 1959 drawings will be finished and contracts awarded for 
the following halls: 
1. The second North American Archeology Hall. 
2. Prehistoric Mammals Hall. 
3. Medical and Dental History Hall. 
4. Numismatics Hall. 


ee 


For 1960, the U.S. National Museum requires $455,000 for the renovation of | 


exhibits as follows: 


O7 Other contractual services: 
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Museum of History and Technology 


The Smithsonian Institution was directed by the act of June 28, 1955 (69 Stat. 
189) to design and construct a Museum of History and Technology and has been 
granted appropriations totaling $36 million for this purpose. 

In order to continue preparations for the opening of this building to the publie 
as the outstanding museum which the Congress expects it to be, the U.S. National 
Museum requires in 1960 an additional amount of $265,915 for personal services 
and other obligations. 

01 Personal services 

The U.S. National Museum requires 57 new positions (net) in 1960, estimated 
to cost $265,915 over the 1960 base. This will provide 15 additional museum 
curators, museum aids, and stenographers to perform the added work of acquir- 
ing and renovating the collections and directing the design of exhibits for the 
Museum of History and Technology ; and 42 exhibits technicians to plan, design, 
and construct exhibits, involving work on a total of 36 exhibit halls. 

02. «Travel 

The U.S. National Museum requires in 1960 an increase over the 1960 base 
amounting to $10,000 for travel. 

This amount is required to send curators to make numerous additional exami- 
nations of historical and technical objects and collections offered to the museum 
as the result of rapidly increasing public interest generated by the planning of 
exhibits for the Museum of History and Technology. These added activities 
also involve making arrangements for the transfer of new collections to the 
U.S. National Museum; studying the collections, preservation practices, and 
exhibits techniques of other museums; consultations with experts in museum 
planning, and inspecting exhibits cases and equipment being built under con- 
tracts With the Institution. The travel requirements connected with the above 
activities will increase substantially during the fiscal year 1960. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


The Buildings Management Service requires for 1960 a net increase over the 
1960 base amounting to $58,000 for the rehabilitation of buildings. 


0? Other contractual services 

The building rehabilitaton program for 1960 continues to be curtailed sub- 
stantially below that for 1958 because of the deletion of all Natural History 
building rehabilitation items. These items will be considered for inclusion in 
the proposed construction appropriation for the addition of wings to and recondi- 
tioning of the Natural History building. 

To continue the long-term rehabilitation of buildings program on this curtailed 
basis, the Buildings Management Service proposes the following five projects for 
the fiscal year 1960 amounting to $58,000: 

For the Freer Gallery of Art building (1922 

Project No. 1.—The sum of $5,000 is requested to repair the surface stonework 
of the north wall in the south corridor leading into the auditorium of the 
Freer Gallery of Art. Approximately 800 square feet of the limestone face of 
this wall has been sprung out of line. This loose and protruding surface is a 
hazard to employees and the public. To avoid the possibility of a serious acci- 
dent this stonework should be removed, the backup wall repaired, and the stone- 
work reset and anchored securely to the backup wall. 

Project No. 2.—The sum of $7,000 is requested to repair and repaint the walls 
and ceilings in the basement of the Freer Gallery of Art. This area contains 
the auditorium, administrative, and scientific offices, library, and the receiving, 
storage and maintenance rooms. With the exception of a few rooms, the entire 
basement has not been repainted since the building was constructed 36 years 
ago. Seepage and dampness through the backup wall has caused the plaster to 
become loose in many places. Therefore, it will be necessary to remove the 
loose plaster and waterproof the backup wall before replastering. The ceilings 
and walls will then be painted a light color which will increase lighting efliciency. 

Project No. 3.—The sum of $6,000 is requested to replace, with modern equip- 
ment, the old lavatory and urinal fixtures in the five comfort rooms of the Freer 
Gallery of Art. This is absolutely necessary since it has now become impossible 
to keep the old fixtures clean or in a sufficiently sanitary condition to prevent 
objectionable odors. 
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Project No. 4.—The sum of $5,000 is requested to repair the walls of galleries 
No. 9, 10, and 11, which are constructed of plywood covered with a light fabric 
and heavily painted. The continuing expansion and contraction of the plywood 
sections have produced large cracks and irregularities in the wall surface. The 
only way to eliminate this unsightly condition is to remove the plywood, plaster 
the walls, and repaint the new plaster of these three galleries. 


FOR THE SUITLAND STORAGE FACILITY 


Project No. 5—The sum of $35,000 is requested for concrete surfacing of 
approximately one-half of the service roads leading to the 16 storage buildings 
at Suitland, Md. The existing dirt and gravel roads tremendously hamper 
work to be performed in this storage area. In rainy weather the roads are 
almost impassable and in dry weather they cause dust and dirt to be spread 
through the buildings. This condition makes restoration work, which includes 
such processes as cleaning, oiling, painting, and doping, more time-consuming 
and difficult. Paving of these service roads will improve access to stored mate- 
rials. The reduction of dust and dirt will also result in direct savings by 
eliminating much of the recurring cleanup problem. 


OTHER GENERAL SERVICES 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 

“Other general services” requires for 1960 an increase over the 1960 base 
amouning to $14,500 for additional contributions to be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the civil service retirement fund in accordance 
with the act of July 31, 1956 (70 Stat. 747). 


Record of visitors to Smithsonian buildings 


Fiscal years 








1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

I ie re ala anes adhdentaraibs tos x 419, 482 457, 892 430, 956 601, 034 763, 817 
RI se iota : 448, 956 490, 035 448, 023 660, 567 | 765, 129 
i a oe 236), 688 280, 063 267, 580 301, 907 | 327, 068 
October. -__--- al sr 275, 134 229, 695 253, 411 265, 148 265, 803 
November Heme Si cen halcan uma hectic 170, 560 201, 934 201, 920 230, 270 266, 824 
December. _-_-- bey emewed 124, 846 115, 802 128, 472 149, 651 182, 91 
nee ge 130, 717 139, 615 145, 069 151, 163 171, 655 
NRT a Se . 189, 270 150, 023 187, 426 228, 872 136, 44 
March....... ba wee 203, 634 237, 726 327, 417 314, 136 | 322, 48 
April_...- & 3 ed pee ae 585, 956 585, 916 667, 752 726, 290 | 864, 451 
May --. Fite Sa te eee dita 513, 626 551, 820 597, 566 661, 857 | 762, 207 
June a Sake 360, 012 454, 496 | 489, 999 550, 923 504, 479 

anes ae ..| 3, 658, 881 3, 895, 017 4,145, 591 4,841, 818 5, 423, 771 


PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. I note you are proposing an increase of 50 positions 
in 1960. Please explain why this additional staff is necessary. 

Dr. Carmicnarn. Sir, we are, as you know, engaged in getting ready 
for this great new building, the Museum of History and Technology, 
and in doing this it is not possible to have the preparation of the ex- 
hibits done outside under contract. Some of that work has been done 
and will continue to be done under contract but we are getting to the 
final stages of some of these preparations. That means that we must 
have more individuals to help in this work. 

Of the total number requested, 15 are curators and others related to 
the curatorial staff; that is, people who are experts and their aids and 
stenographers. Forty-two are exhibit technicians who will help us 
building exhibits for the 36 great halls that we are concerned with, sil. 
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Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you are telling the committee that if 
we are going to spend $35 million for the building, then you must have 
somebody to prepare the exhibits. 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. Yes; to make it ready so that when the structure 
is complete the visitors—and there are going to be many, many millions 
of them the first year and the year after that and all the years after 
that—these visitors can come into that building as soon as possible and 

see these great national treasures displayed in a way that will provide 
a valuable educational experience for them. 

Mr. Kirwan. So everything will be ready when the building is 
ready ¢ 

Dr. CarmicHaEL. Yes. We are making exhibits now and putting 
them, as it were, in a refrigerator so that when the building is open 
wecan bring them out. We are making them, putting them in storage, 
preparing to put them into the building. 


EXHIBITS IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Please give us some examples of progress under the 
exhibits improvement program. 

Dr. CarmicnareLt. We have made very great progress. We have 
opened the First Ladies’ Hall, North American Indian Hall; North 
American Mammals Hall; the Bird Hall; Latin American Archeology 
Hall; a historic hall; a power hall, showing the great development cf 
machinery in America from the pr imitive colonial conditions to today ; 
a health hall; and a military history hall. Those are completed and 
opened. In the fiscal year 1959 we have already opened the Printing 
and Graphics Hall and the Gems and Minerals Hall. The latter is 
open now and it is a wonderful place. It is instructing people in the 
basic science of mineralogy and it is also causing people to realize 
something that some had never thought of before, that is the beauties 
of the natural objects of this world. The Textiles Hall also has just 
been opened. By the end of 1959, the Mammals Hall will be opened 
together with Halls of Agriculture, North American Archeology, Fos- 
sil Fishes and Amphibians, and Fossil Plants and Invertebrates. We 
hope to have the planning done during this year for the second North 
American Archeology Hall, the Prehistoric Mammals Hall, the Med- 
ical and Dental History Hall, and for a coin hall. The latter will 
show our unrivaled collections so that they will instruct the visitor 
and not just show one simple case of coins after another. The visitor 
is going to learn much history as revealed in the study of coins. 

In 1960 we hope to prepare a great Hall of Ocean Life from the 
largest animal, the whale, down to microscopic animals that can only 
be shown in models; and a Peoples of the Pacific Hall. We have 
wonderful collections for this hall, most of which have not been shown, 
that have come to us ever since the collections made by the Wilkes 
Exploring Expedition in 1838. We will also in 1960 bring to com- 
pletion some of the other halls that have been mentioned above, sir. 


NATIONAL ZOO 


Mr. Kirwan. As you know, the House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on the District of Columbia suggested in its report last year that 
the question of financing of the national zoo be reviewed by the Board 
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of Regents. I wonder if you would like to make any report on this 
matter at this time 4 

Dr. CarmicuagL. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like todoso. May] 
do so. May I read briefly the relevant statement by the committee? 
In reporting the District appropriations bill for 1959, the committee 
stated : 

The committee has been concerned for the past several years about the 
anomalous position of the zoo, The District of Columbia bears the entire cost 
of operation and maintenance, but the zoo is under the control and administra- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution. 

And I may pause to say that this saves a great deal of money and 
also makes the zoo a scientific organization that it probably could not 
be otherwise because we have in our museum and on our scientific 
staff experts on mammals, on reptiles, and on many other forms of 
animal life. Zoos that are not affiliated with an institution such as 
ours have to try to employ a staff of this kind, whereas we are able 
to give this advice to the zoo without additional compensation. 

The committee stated further: 

While the District has been financing the entire cost of the operation for over 
30 years, very little progress has been made in the way of capital improvements, 
This year the District Commissioners included $65,000 in the capital outlay 
budget of the zoo for preliminary studies and plans for a new administration 
building and a new antelope building, the total cost of these two projects being 
estimated at $1,164,000. In addition, $50,000 was included for renovation of the 
animal paddocks. These two projects were the first major capital projects pro- 
posed for the zoo since the 1930's. 

The Joint Fiscal Subcommittee of the District of Columbia Committees re 
cently approved a revised capital outlay program for the District. In their report 
on the legislation, the District of Columbia Committees recommended the deletion 
of funds for capitals improvement at the zoo. In view of the District’s apparent 
willingness to embark on a capital outlay program for the zoo and its subsequent 
deletion by the Congress, the committee 
this is the District of Columbia Appropriations Committee— 


The committee recommends that the District Commissioners bring this question 
of future financing—not only of capital improvements but also of the cost of 
operating expenses—to the attention of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

As a consequence of this direction by the Congress, the District 
Commissioners wrote to the regents on November 20, 1958, in which 
they asked the regents to comment upon this recommendation. 

This has been considered in some detail by our regents, both at a 
meeting of the executive committee and at a full meeting of the 
Board. After the regents had considered the joint financing involved 
in St. Elizabeths Hospital and the National Capital Parks, they voted 
that the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution—that is the present 
speaker—be authorized to work out with the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia an acceptable method to determine the per- 
centage of visitors to the National Zoological Park who reside in the 
District of Columbia and those who live outside of the District. 
Second, that after a census taken by this agreed-upon method is avail- 
able a further study be entered into concerning a satisfactory method 
for the appropriation of funds for the capital improvements and cost 
of operating the National Zoological Park. And third, that since 
this study will require sometime, the present method of making appro- 
priations for the National Zoological Park be continued for the fiscal 
year 1960. 
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Sir, that was the vote of our Board. 
Mr. Kirwan. It will probably be along then in 1961; is that right? 
Dr. CarmicHart. That is right. 


SATELLITE PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. I know that the Smithsonian Institution has played 
an important role in the satellite program. I wonder if you would 
briefly comment on the part your staff is playing in this important 
field ¢ 

Dr. CarmicHuarn. Thank you very much. 

You realize, sir, that the work that we are doing here is related to 
the basic research of the Astrophysical Observatory of the Smith- 
sonian but we would not have been able to play the large role we have 
played in this if it had not been for the fact that funds were made 
available to the Smithsonian from the International Geophysical Year 
appropriations. It is these funds that have allowed us to carry on 
this work. 

I think that I could summarize the work by saying that we have 
really been able to track and record the activity of artificial satellites, 
both American and Russian, in a way that has been most useful from 
the standpoint of basic science. May I take just a moment to give you 
this statement ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Dr. Carmicnarn. The Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory, be- 
cause of its worldwide reputation in photographing and studying 
meteors, Was assigned the important task of organizing optical track- 
ing for the proposed artificial satellites by the : authorities of the IGY. 

In the first months of the space age, after the October 1957 launch- 
ing of Sputnik I, the satellite tracking program of the Smithsonian 
Institution was concentrated on finding and following the new “man- 
made moons” and on using preliminary data to help ‘determine satel- 
lite positions. 

I might digress, sir, to say that it came to me as a great surprise 
to learn that the mathematics that had been worked out by generations 
of astronomers in dealing with real satellites could not quite apply to 
these man-made moons because they differ in orbit. There are changes 
that take place in rate and in other ways in their orbits, and so this is 
a Whole new research field. It has required people of the very great- 
est brilliance to carry on the work. 

Later, the Smithsonian optical tracking operation shifted its em- 
phasis to the cre ation and analysis of the final product—the Smith- 
sonian Observatory’s unique precision photographs. More than 5,000 
pictures of the satellites have been taken by the 12 specially devised 
Smithsonian tracking cameras (or recording telescopes). These are 
located in Hawaii, New Mexico, Florida, Curacao, Peru, Argentina, 
Spain, South Africa, Iran, India, Australia, and Japan. 

From these photogr aphs our scientists can gain new information 
about the earth’s size, shape, and mass distribution ; about atmospheric 
density, turbulence, and seasonal ch: ange; and about fields of magnet- 
ism, ,electricity, and radiation. 
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The exact position data of the photographs enables radar, electro- 
magnetic, infrared, and other tracking programs to establish their 
relative accuracy. 

Finally, the pictures make it possible to reduce present, errors of 
transoceanic distance measurements from miles to a few feet. 

I would like to mention some of the interesting results of the very 
involved mathematics related to the calculation of orbits for artificial 
satellites and artificial planets. 

It was predicted by the Astrophysical Observatory of the Smith- 
sonian Institution that the rocket of the Russian Sputnik I would go 
down on a particular day approximately 1 month in advance. This 
prediction proved to be correct. Similarly, the Smithsonian Astro- 
physical Observatory predicted that Russian Sputnik II would go 
down on a particular day 1 month before the actual descent. Some 
hours before its descent it was predicted exactly where it would come 
down, and this prediction was also true, as it was reliably observed 
to go down in the region of Trinidad. 

On the basis of preliminary Russian information the Smithsonian 
omer physical Observatory mathemat tically ee a preliminary 
orl a" for the Russian satellite or artificial planet No. 1. On the basis 
of this calculation it is believed that astronomical oan ee were 
snails which will allow the calculation of a definite orbit for this 
artificial planet. It will require some time to be sure that the photo- 
graphs are satisfactory for this purpose. It has been said by as- 
tronomers that if this artificial planet is again seen 50 years from now 
under favorable conditions it will almost certainly be as a result of the 
orbit calculated by the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory at this 
time. 

That, sir, I think gives some genera] outline. Of course, we havea 
collection of reports a foot high. 

Mr. Kirwan. You must have. If you predicted what time and 
day it was going to go down, you surely have something down there 
to back it up. 

Do you have anything, Mr. Denton ? 

Mr. Denon. No. I do not. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are very glad Dr. Carmichael that you and your 
staff appeared here this morning. We wish you good luck and hope 
the new building is well on its way. 


Dr. Carmicnart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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WepnNEsDAY, Fepruary 4, 1959. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


WITNESSES 


JOHN WALKER, DIRECTOR 

ERNEST R. FEIDLER, ADMINISTRATOR 

E. ROY BERGHOLZ, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
L. D. HAYES, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1958 § 
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1. Management and operation (total program costs)! $1, 671, 
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Mr. Kirwan. Now we will have the witnesses from the National 
Gallery of art. We are glad to see you all here again. 
Mr. Walker, if you have a statement you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Warker. The National Gallery of Art presents its budget for 
fiscal year 1960 in an amount which its trustees and its officers deem 
to be the minimum amount necessary properly to maintain the splen- 
did gallery building and adequate ly to protect, exhibit, and care for 
the irreplaceable art treasures making up the national collection. To 
meet this budget the National Gallery of Art requests an appropria 
tion of $1,834,000. This figure is $31,000 over and above the $1,803,000 
estimated for the current fiscal year. This estimate of $1,803,000 
should be explained as follows: 

For the current fiscal vear the Congress appropriated $1,674,000. 
Subsequent to this appropriation and in the last quarter of the past 
fiscal year, the Congress enacted a pay increase by Public Law 85-462 
of June 20, 1958. Furthermore, within the last 9 months new wage- | 
board determinations were twice made which effect approximately 
100 employees of the National Gallery of Art. The additional cost 
of these pay increases which were not included in original estimates 
for our current year’s budget comes to $139,000. A long overdue re- 
classification of guard positions at the gallery added another $18,800, 
Of these required increases totaling $157,800, we plan to absorb 
SYS SOO, 

This saving has been accomplished by a management program 
worked out. by the administrative staff of the gallery. Perhaps a 
word should be mentioned on the nature of this management program. 
First, as the result of a survey made by the gallery’s own adminis- 
trative staff without outside aid, it was possible to work out a building 
maintenance and operation program that basically will accomplish 
everything that has heretofore been accomplished and at the same time 
will permit an overall reduction of three gallery employees per year. 
Second, a series of experiments were inaugurated to determine to what 
extent air conditioning and steam equipment could be shut down 
during off hours and at the same time maintain the temperatures and 
humidity necessary to protect the works of art. These experiments 
proved that the practice of operating such equipment full time, which 
had always been believed necessary, was, in fact, not necessary. The 

remainder of savings come from this source. 

Turning again to the request. for the fiscal 1960 appropriation, I 
wish to point out that there is no increase requested for personal serv- 
ices over those estimated for the current year except that 1960 being 
leap year there is an additional compensable day in that year requiring 
approximately $5,400. 

The remainder of the $31,000 increase derives from three items: 

(1) An amount of $5,000 is needed to finance employee trainin 
programs pursuant to the Government Emplovee Training Act 0 
July 7, 1958. 

(2) We must replace the gallery’s addressing machine, which has 
seen 15 years of hard service. This is estimated at $5,400. 


SST SS 
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(3) The modification of one elevator to passenger-operated status 
accounts for the remainder. 

| should like to mention some of the things we have been doing at 
the gallery with private funds. 

In an unfinished area we shall begin this month the completion of 
five more exhibition rooms, addition: al office space, and stack and work 
space for the Department of Graphic Arts. The cost of this project 
will be approximately $400,000. These funds have been provided by 
generous private benefactors. 

Funds donated by private benefactors have also made it possible for 
the gallery to distribute over 50,000 color slides to more than 100 
universities and colleges in this country. This enables students to see 
these great masterpieces of art projected in their classrooms. 

Just 1 year ago yesterday we opened to the public our electronic 
guide system, called Lectour. This system, now available in 20 exhi- 
hition areas, was installed with funds from private sources. This sys- 
tem has proved very successful and has been used by over 60,000 visi- 
tors this past year. 

Finally, the gallery has received in the past year from private 
cources either by gift or loan a total of 1,430 separate works of art. 

The 1960 appropriation requested, $1,834,000, will support the Na 
tional Gallery of Art at the same high standard of maintenance and 
service as has been provided by congressional appropriations since 
the establishment of the gallery in 1941. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Waker. Yes, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would insert pages 1 through 8, 14 to 16, 
and 19 through 25. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


DIGEST OF TESTIMONY 


The 1960 estimates for the National Gallery of Art are based on the premises 
contained in section 4(a) of the joint resolution of Congress, March 24, 1937 
(20 U.S.C. 71-75) in which “the faith of the United States is pledged that * * * 
the United States will provide such funds as may be necessary for the upkeep of 
the National Gallery of Art and the administrative expenses and costs of opera- 
tion thereof, including the protection and care of works of art acquired by the 
Board, so that the National Gallery of Art shall be at all times properly main- 
tained and the works of art contained therein shall be exhibited regularly to the 
general public free of charge.” 

The broad policies of the trustees of the National Gallery of Art are: (1) 
to hold and administer the collections of works of art acquired by the Board, 
(2) to give adequate protection thereto, (3) to exhibit the collections regularly 
to the public free of charge, and (4) to operate and maintain the gallery at a 
Standard that will encourage the study of the fine arts throughout the Nation 
and will tend to attract gifts to the Nation’s collections. 

The estimated obligations for the current year total $1,803,000 to be financed 
by an annual appropriation of $1,674,000, and a proposed supplemental appropria- 
tion of $129,000 to cover pay increases which became effective during the last 
quarter of the past fiscal year. 

An average full-time employment of 314 is estimated for the current year as 
compared to 312 for the past year. The amount included for personal services 
in these estimates for 1960 will support an average full-time employment of 
31l—a reduction of 3 man- years from the current-year figure. Notwithstanding 
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this reduction in the effective working force, an increased number of services 
are being made available to the public. Also, within-grade promotions effective 
in the current year and in 1960 will result in an estimated net increase of 
$28,000 over the salary rates now being paid. However, no increase in funds for 
personal services is requested for 1960, other than for the additional compensable 
day in that year. 

This net savings in personnel when more employees are being devoted to 
directly serving the public and protecting additional exhibition areas is the result 
of accomplished and anticipated improvements in building operating methods 
and administrative services made possible to a large extent by the replacement of 
obsolete machines and fixed equipment. 

Much of this replacement program and major repairs to the building are 
being financed by substantial savings in the costs for utility services which have 
resulted from a more efficient operation of the heating and air-conditioning 
systems. There is included in these estimates an additional $22,400 to be used 
in this program of modernizing office machines and fixed equipment. 

An increase of $5,000 is also requested to support an employee training program 
required by the Government Employees Training Act, approved July 7, 1958. 

The net increase over the $1,803,000 anticipated to be available for the current 


year is $31,000, making the total estimate for 1960, $1,834,000. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART—STANDARD CLASSIFICATION SCHEDULE 


Salaries and ¢ penses, National Galle ry of Art 


Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+ 
Standard classification 1959 1960 or 


decrease (- 





01 Personal services $1, 468, 600 $1, 474, 000 +$5, 400 
02 Travel 2, 400 7, 000 +4, 600 
03 Transportation of things S00 800 y 
4 Communication services 13, 060 13, 000 
vf 1 utilit € es 
c ent 72, 800 72 S66 i... ._ 2 ae 
( 54, 700 54, TOK 
I d luectic 8, 200 8, 200 
07 O ontractual 1. 300 53, 700 +4(K 
, Services performed by other a s 1, 000 1, 000 
Os St i terial 34,100 34, 100 
09 «+ t 5, 700 9, 200 +-3, 600 
10 L structures 17. 000 +17, 00 
11) Gy idic nd tributions 85, 700 85, 700 
1S : irds and indemnit 1, 000 1, 000 
] l'axes and assessment 1, 700 1, 700 
| ] 000 ] 4, 000 31, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


During the fiscal year 1958 there were 1,430 accessions, either gifts or loans, 
including 68 paintings, 1,314 pieces of sculpture, 18 objects of decorative art, 
and 35 prints and drawings. 

Among the gifts received were the following: 

Paintings: 

“Dona Polyxena Spinola Guzman de Leganes” by Van Dyck, “Decius Mus 
Addressing the Legions” by Rubens, “Vincenzo Capello” by Titian, 
“Christ Cleansing the Temple” by El Greco, “Charity” by Andrea del 
Sarto, and “St. John the Evangelist on Patmos” by Titian, gift of the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation. 

“Sir Robert Liston” by Gilbert Stuart, gift of Mr. Chester Dale. 

“La Grotte de la Lone” by Courbet, gift of Mr. Charles L. Lindemann. 

“Agostino Barberigo” by Veronese, gift of Mr. Lewis Einstein. 

“The Nymph of the Spring” by Cranach, gift of Mr. Clarence Y. Palita 

“Colonel Augustus James Pleasonton” by Neagle, gift of Mrs. Eugene §. 
Pleasonton. 

“Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain” by Sargent, gift of Mrs. Mary Endicott 
Carnegie. 

Ten American primitive paintings, gift of Edgar William and Bernice 
Chrysler Garbisch. 
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Decorative arts: French 18th century oak-paneled room, with its appointments, 
gift of George D. Widener and Eleanor W. Dixon. 

Sculpture: Florentine school 16th century “Lion,” Sienese school 15th Century 
“The Capitoline Wolf,’ “Winged Figure with Cornucopia” by Francesco di 
Giorgio, and 1307 Renaissance bronzes, gift of the Samuel H. Kress Founda- 
tion. 

Prints and drawings: 35 prints, gift of the Rosenwald collection. 

The following special exhibitions were held during the fiscal year 1958: 

One hundred years of architecture in America (continued from previous 
year). 

American primitive paintings from the collection of Edgar William and 
Bernice Chrysler Garbisch. 

American paintings from the collection of the National Gallery of Art. 

The art of William Blake. 

Exhibition of masterpieces of Korean art. 

Illuminated manuscript pages from the Rosenwald collection, and North 
Italian engravings from the Rosenwald collection and gifts from 
W. G. Russell Allen. 

The fantastic, the occult and the bizarre in prints from the Rosenwald 
collection, 

Exhibition of photographs by Alfred Stieglitz. 

Advice was given regarding 341 works of art brought to the gallery for expert 
opinion, and nine visits were made to collections of private individuals in 
connection wth offers of gifts. The curatorial staff made approximately 2,150 
reports requiring research in answer to questions from the public. 

The material in the Index of American Design was studied during the year by 
5383 persons doing special research and seeking material for publication, exhibi- 
tions, slides, and for use by designers. Twenty traveling exhibitions with 67 
bookings were sent to 15 States and India. 

The staff of the educational office continued to give daily tours and talks in 
the galleries, morning and afternoon, throughout the year. The attendance for 
the general and congressional tours was 43,983. Lectures, conferences, and tours 
given by special appointment to 284 groups served 8,097 visitors. There were 52 
Sunday auditorium lectures illustrated with art films or slides, attended by 
12,914 persons. Members of the educational office prepared and gave 35 radio 
broadeasts during the year. 

During the year the gallery library acquired without expense to the Govern- 
ment 1,145 books, 613 pamphlets, and 693 periodicals. The library now has 
16,710 books and 12,294 pamphlets on art. 

The photographie laboratory of the Gallery made 733 color slides, 733 black 
and white slides, 1,794 black and white negatives, 70 color separation negatives ; 
and infrared photographs, ultraviolet photographs, color transparencies, and 
special X-ray studies, in addition to the prints required for study work and sale 
to the public. 

The Sunday evening concerts in the east garden court, which are provided 
from private funds, were continued throughout the year. There is no admission 
charge to these concerts. 
ome attendance during the fiscal year 1958 was 913,481, a daily average of 
2,516. 

The Gallery was open to the publie every day of the year except Christmas 
and New Year’s Day. The art collections were adequately protected, and the 
Gallery as a whole was maintained at a standard in keeping with the condi- 
tions of the gift of the building and the initial collection of works of art. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


Fiscal year 1958.—Obligations for personal services during the past’ year 
totaled $1,360,824—a net increase of $41,124 over the amount estimated in the 
1959 budget. 

A supplemental appropriation of $31,580 and $9,544 from amounts budgeted 
for other items were used to finance this increase. The net increase referred to 
resulted from general pay increases totaling $46,402. The remaining part of 
the general increases were absorbed within the amount originally budgeted for 
Personal services. The average full-time employment was 312.3 during the 
past year. 

Fiscal year 1959.—The present personal service estimate for the current year 
Will support an average full-time employment of 314.2. This is an increase of 
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1.9 man-years over 1958. The increase over last year is due to the employment 
of an additional accountant for the full year and two additional guards for only 
the last five months in the year. (It is now anticipated that the three new gal- 
leries for which two additional guards were approved in the 1959 budget will not 
be completed until early next spring.) 

The present personal services estimate for the current year exceeds the 1959 
budget estimate by $138,600. Of this amount, $18,800 is due to the reallocation 
of 126 guard positions on May 5, 1958, and $119,800 is due to wage board and 
Classification Act increases effective during the past year. The reallocation 
cost is being absorbed, as well as $9,000 more than estimated in the 1959 budget 
for within-grade promotions. This unforeseen increase in within-grade promo- 
tions resulted when many employees who were in either saved wage board rates 
or at the top of the general schedule grades again became eligible for within- 
grade promotions after the recent wage board increases or after the realloca- 
tion of guard positions. 

A supplemental appropriation of $129,000 is proposed for 1959 to cover the 
$119,800 increase in salaries mentioned above and related increases in retire 
ment and insurance contributions. 

Due to improvements which have been accomplished in the operation of 
building equipment and in anticipation of further improvements, five positions 
on the operating and maintenance staff have been abolished. Three of these 
positions were used for the three new positions justified in the 1959 budget. The 
other two positions were used for attendants who serve the public by making 
available to visitors radio receivers used in a new electronic guide service in- 
stalled last year. The development and installation costs of this new service 
were financed from private funds. The net effect of these changes is a reduction 
of the 330 permanent positions allowed in the 1959 budget to 327. 

Fiscal year 1960.—The total amount ($1,474,000) requested for personal serv- 
ices in 1960 exceeds the figure for the current year by $5,400. This increase is 
due to the additional compensable day in that year. Within-grade promotions, 
estimated at $15,775, will be absorbed by a reduction in full-time employment 
equivalent to 3.5 man-years. We believe that such a reduction can be made by 
the savings in manpower resulting from the replacement of defective control 
instruments in the air-conditioning system, the installation of new roofing on 
certain areas of the building, the modification of one elevator for passenger 
operation, and the further improvement of building operating methods. 


EXPLANATION OF “OTHER OBLIGATIONS” 


A detailed analysis of “Other obligations” (object classes 02 through 15) is | 
presented on the two preceding pages. The obligations shown in this tabulation 
for each year indicated represent a full year’s normal program; i.e., obligations 
incurred in 1958 under the advance procurement program (Public Law 85-386) 
are included in the 1959 column. 

Fiscal year 1958.—The 1958 obligations for other objects were estimated at 
$325,300 in the 1959 budget. Of this amount $319,940 covered normal recurring 
costs of operation including $157,300 for utility services. In August of 195! 
experiments were begun to determine the effect on temperature and humidity 
in the building when air-conditioning and ventilating equipment was not oper 
ated at night. Subsequent to this action experiments were also conducted to 
determine the maximum and minimum temperatures which could be permitted 
in the attic areas without materially affecting the control of temperature and 
humidity in occupied areas or without causing structural damage to the building. 
The results of these experiments indicated: (1) that it was not necessary to ru 
air-conditioning and ventilating equipment continuously at night (as had beet 
the operating practice since the building was opened) in order to maintain the 
temperature and humidity within the range desired for the preservation of 
paintings; and (2) that except when outside weather temperatures were unust: 
ally high or low, the control of temperature in the attic areas was not a signif- 
eant factor affecting the air conditioning of the exhibition rooms under: those 
areas. As a consequence, regular shutdown periods were instituted during 
which no heating, air-conditioning, and ventilating equipment is operated unless 
temperature and humidity conditions exceed the limits of the established range. 

The above action effected a direct saving of $33,390 from the past year’s 
estimate in the 1959 budget for utility services; or when compared with the 
actual obligations for these services in 1957, the saving is $25,918. The indirect 
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saving in wear and tear on equipment worth hundreds of thousands of dollars 
has not been calculated. 

Of the $33,390 saving in obligations for utility services, $9,544 was used for 
increased salary costs, and the remaining amount was applied to the following 
items : 


Transparent envelopes for protecting 17,000 Index of American De- 


at ee ees $5, 870 
Replacement of 2 trucks which had:been used -for over 17 years________ 5,917 
Two marble benches to replace wooden benches in the outer lobby of 

a 2, 096 
Material to install permanent outside lighting for a portion of the build- 

ing (a replacement of temporary lignting) .........................-—- 1, 276 
Replacement and repair of valves and other control equipment in main 

MES gO EE aN ete I Sate a een eee Se eee Rs. 2, 132 
Purchase of indicating instruments used in the control of temperature 

and humidity when automatic equipment is shut down________-_____ 1, 977 
Repair or replacement of sofas and typewriters in excess of the $5,360 

orginally Duommeted for these IOs... .... 2.6 ocean een cen= 5, 478 

I sh a cca a SE Scalp eh dace a GSS mak ce en ge aie $23, 846 


The total obligation for other objects in 1958 was $315,756—a decrease of 
$9,544 from the estimate in the 1959 budget. 

Fiscal year 1959.—The present estimate for “Other obligations” in the current 
year totals $334,400—a net decrease of $9,500 from the amount included in the 
1959 budget. However, $9,200 of the present total estimate represents increased 
costs in retirement and insurance contributions due to general pay increases 
during the past year; and this amount has been included in the proposed supple- 
mental appropriation of $129,000. Therefore, from the annual appropriation 
for 1959 a total of $18,700 has been taken from the original estimate for other 
objects and applied to unforeseen increases in personal services not due to the 
general pay increases. 

Based on the experience of the past year and unforeseen factors affecting costs, 
adjustments from the amounts shown in the 1959 budget document have been 
made to reflect: (1) anticipated savings in utility services, (2) the increase in 
postage rates, (3) a $14,000 increase in the amount budgeted for roof repairs, 
(4) an increase in the contract for the restoration of works of art, and (5) in- 
creases in supplies and materials required in the normal operation of the Gallery. 

Fiscal year 1960.—Included in the 1959 estimate for “Other obligations” 
is $1,800 for replacing an embossing machine used to make Addressograph plates. 
This is the only item in the 1959 estimates which does not recur in the 1960 
estimates. The following replacement and repair programs in the current year’s 
budget are planned for continuation at the same level in 1960: 


Porn rarninnolman Ne 2 So = ee as a ee ee ee $3, 500 
RE Os SSN 5 Soro sh eS ie ok es eee Sie ele eee) pe gle 20, 000 
Replacement of temperature recording instruments____________-_-_-_-_-_._-__. 5, 200 
ernceien ah bye wethene oo dai dk wecslteiehd beet 1, 860 


The remaining amounts in the 1959 column of the tabulation on pages 17 and 
18 represent the cost of recurring items required in the normal operation of the 
‘Gallery. 

Total “Other obligations” for 1960 are estimated at $360,000. The increase 
over the current year’s requirements (adjusted for the $1,800 nonrecurring item) 
is $27,400. This increase consists of the following items: 


Object class and item: Amount 
02 Travel expenses for new training program______________--____ $4, 600 

OT Fees and tuition for new training program____________________ 400 

07 Modification of elevator’to passenger operation ________________ 17, 000 

09 Replacement of addressing machine______________ s cseteats wala 5, 400 
ENO: + URIDINE lt ill Shall Sg le ga eae oor 27, 400 


Travel expenses for new training program 


Section 7 of the Government Employees Training Act (Public Law 85-507, 
approved July 7, 1958) requires the head of each agency to “prepare, establish, 
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and place in effect” a program for the training of employees in order to increase 
economy and efficiency, and to raise the standard of employee performance, 

For many years the officers of the Gallery have been cognizant of the benefits 
derived from professional employees who have studied in museums and art aca- 
demies abroad. The major art collections in the National Gallery of Art com- 
prise works by the great European masters from the 13th century to the 20th 
century. By far the largest number of important paintings by these artists are 
to be found in museums abroad. To speak and write authoritatively about the 
works of art in the Gallery’s collections requires complete familiarity with other 
great works of the same periods and by the same artists. Such familiarity can 
only be acquired by study in the museums of Great Britain and Europe. 

Annually, as a personal undertaking, one or more employees of the Gallery 
go abroad to attend seminars or engage in other scholarly pursuits related to their 
professional work. The importance of these endeavors to the substantive pro- 
gram of the Gallery has been acknowledged through the liberal granting of ex- 
tended periods of leave and by grant from private funds available to the trustees, 
However, with the approval of Public Law 85-507, private funds for this purpose 
are no longer available. 

The $4,600 increase in travel for training at non-Government facilities is based 
on the following tentative training plan: 


Travel abroad for professional study at foreign art museums or acad- 


emies—transportation and 30 days of per diem for 2 employees___-_-- $2, 700 
Attendance at professional art association meetings—transportation and 
per diem for three employees to attend two meetings___-_-___________ 900 
Attendance at management association meetings—transportation and 
per diem for two employees to attend one meeting___________________ 300 
Travel for training of engineers or electricians at m: inufacturers’ 
schools—transportation and 14 days of per diem for 3 employees___-_- 700 
<0) heel ddalt ae See ec Lal aa Mr teas ee er ee ere i ea ee 4, 600 


Fees and tuition for new training program 


Approximately 3 man-months of training at non-Government facilities is pro- 
vided by the tentative plan outlined above. The fees and tuition for this train- 
ing are estimated at $400. 


Modification of elevator to passenger operation 


One of the two elevators in the center portion of the building is manned by an | 


operator 7 days each week during the hours of. the day the Gallery is open. 
We believe that the general public is now sufficiently familiar with passenger- 
operated elevators so that little difficulty would be experienced in its. use. 


Modification of the present elevator can be accomplished for $17,000. Within | 


3 years the savings in salaries of operators will cover this expense. 


Replacement of addressing machine 

The machine to be replaced has been in service for 15 years. Through normal 
wear the quality of the work produced by the present machine has become it- 
ferior to the standard required. To produce an acceptable job, the operator must 
often resort to hand feeding of the material to be printed. In addition to the 
normal addressing jobs for monthly announcements, invitations to special events, 
and press releases, the machine is used for printing stock catalogs covering more 
than 5,000 items, inventory lists, gummed labels for photographs sold to ‘the 
public, and permanent installation records for all works of art in the custody 
of the gallery. This work in a normal year requires some 200,000 plate print 
ings. More than 500 man-hours are used annually in operating the present 
machine. It is estimated that the same amount of work can be produced on 8 
new machine with improved attachments in no more than 300 operating hours. 
The replacement cost for this machine is $5,400. 


Mr. Kirwan. I want to congratulate you and your staff on. your 
work, especially when you saved those 3 man- years under the mail 
tenance program so you can have more employees engaged in serving 
the public and giving the service all Americans love. They love to 
get the best of service. 

Mr. Watter. They do, sir. 
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Mr. Krrwan. I am glad you explained the electronic guide. Every- 
thing like that adds to the enjoyment of the people and they keep going 
back to the gallery on their many trips to Washington. 

Mr. Wacker. They do indeed, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is almost a must that they see the National Gal- 
lery of Art. The thing that makes the Smithsonian and your gallery 
two of the greatest institutions in this country is the service that you 
have in those places. You know how to meet the American people, 
how to serve them, and how to make their stay and visit very, very 
pleasant and informative. As chairman of the committee I am very, 
very happy that you are here with us this morning. 

Mr. Watxer. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. sa ? 

Mr. Denon. No questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. I again repeat that we are happy to have you here be- 
fore us this morning. Good luck to you for the coming year. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 5, 1959. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

CLARE HENDEE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

W. S. SWINGLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

V. L. HARPER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

F. W. GROVER, ACTING ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

G. M. JEMISON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

LINNE AHLBERG, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST SERVICE 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning representatives of the Forest Service 
and Mr. Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. Do you have a 
statement, Mr. Peterson ? 

Mr. Peterson. I have a short general statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Pererson. We come before you to be of such helpfulness as we 
can as you consider the budget proposed for the Forest Service for 
fiscal year 1960. 

The proposals before you are for a minimum budget. They do not 
provide all the funds which could be spent effectively. However, we 
believe firmly that containing the total of Federal expenditures within 
the total of Federal revenues is of such overriding importance to every 
citizen and to the maximum growth and development of our country 
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that eve ry agency 's expenditures should be restricted to the extent 
necessary to ac hieve this objective. We should like to make an excep- 
tion as regards the Forest Service. Undoubtedly there are other 
exceptions which could be advanced with equal worthiness. Thus to 
fail in restraint at one point would likely result in similar failure at 
many points. The net effect could only be loss of the objective 
sought—containment of expenditures within the total of revenues. 

Therefore, cven though we are experiencing increasing use of na- 
tional forest values, a pause in expansion of the Forest ‘Service and 
thereby in development of the national forests themselves, is support- 
able only as part of a greater effort toward an objective of more com- 
pelling national interest—the containment of Federal expenditures 
within Federal revenues. 

Basic policy governing the management of the national forest sys- 
tem remains unchanged—to provide the maximum sustainable quan- 
tities of all the values deriving from these public lands. Multiple 
use, sustained yield, greatest benefits to the greatest number in the 
long run—these concepts express the thinking which has guided 
national forest managers from the inception of the Forest Service, and 
which continues to be reflected in both current and projected mani ige- 
ment decisions and plans. These same concepts are likewise an 
integral part of policymaking decisions involving the national forests. 

In recent years, particul: why in those areas and on the forests where 
public use, whether of timber, grazing, recreation, or other values, 
has materially increased, management activities have been intensified 
also. More timber sales are being made. Recreation areas are being 
rehabilitated or new ones developed. Range allotments are being 
periodically examined. Protection is improved. Physical facilities 
are being provided. Management plans are being brought up to date 
and kept current. New personnel have been trained. AI] these things 
have been made possible by appropriation increases of recent years. 

In the years ahead further increases in expenditures will be neces- 
sary if the national forests are to provide the values they are capable 
of providing and for which there is public demand. For the im- 
mediate present we believe the budget proposed will permit mainte- 
nance of a level of activity which is high by past standards, It 
doesn’t provide everything we would like it to provide. Seldom does 
any budget reach such a level. It will permit continued progress. 
Specifically it proposes the following changes: 

1. A decrease of $1,485,400 for recreational facilities on the na- 
— forests. 

2. A decrease of $2,375,000 in employee housing and other struc- 
tural improvements. 

3. A decrease of $726,800 for emergency insect control projects. 

4. A decrease of $500,000 to share with States costs of producing 
trees for reforesting State and private lands. 

A further decrease of $2,500,000 results from the elimination of a 
nonrecurring item for construction of research facilities. 

In addition it is proposed to obligate $24 million of the $30 million 
authorized for roads in the Federal-Aid Highway Act, which results 
in a reduction of $2 million in needed appropriation. 

Against these proposed decreases is a proposed increase of 
800,000 for timber sales administration and management. 


The forests have additional timber to sell following the usual sus~ 


tained-yield principle of forest management. Wood-using industry is 
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dependent either in whole or in part, depending upon local condi- 
tions, upon public timber being available. The proposed increase will 
permit making additional timber available to meet these growing 
needs. Furthermore the proposed increase will enable the Forest 
Service to inaugurate an organized program of small salvage sales 
which will improve present efforts to utilize timber which would 
otherwise be partly lost to pests, diseases, or other hazards. 

Timber, forage, water, fish and wildlife, recreation, scenery; these 
are the basic values derived from the national forests. Mostly they 
occur simultaneously but individually in different quantity in differ- 
ent places. The purpose of management is to derive the maximum of 
each value under all of the widely varying conditions of topography, 
climate, soil condition, timber and vegetation zones, and public need 
and use. Intensive management on each forest and in each ranger 
district can materially extend the values presently known. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


The rapid development.of the Nation’s public and private forest re- 
sources has been greatly benefited over the years by the forestry re- 
search program of the Department. The managers of timber, water, 
forage, wildlife, and recreational resources, both private and public, 
are making increasingly heavy demands on Federal research efforts. 
The research is needed to supply managers with knowledge necessary 
for profitable utilization and development of the forests. 

We have made impressive advances in forestry knowledge through 
systematic research, much of it done cooperatively with the States, 
private institutions, or individuals. For example, during the past 
year we have learned more about producing improved pine trees 
through selection and breeding. We now have a southern pine hybrid 
that is highly resistant to a damaging rust disease that often wipes out 
entire plantations. A new fire retardant was discovered that is about 
one-tenth the cost of previously available and successfully used chemi- 
cals. A method of strip cutting lodgepole pine in the West was found 
to Increase late spring yields of water by pee 30 percent. Methods 
for pulping low-value hardwoods have been improved. In fact, sig- 
nificant achievements are to be noted in every phase of forestry 
research. 

During the fiscal year good progress has been made on constructing 
new laboratories with the $2,500,000 provided by the Congress for 
this purpose. Our scientists in these localities will now have up-to- 
date facilities that will permit faster and more effective progress to 
be made on important problems. 

There is, of course, much yet to be done in forestry research if we 
are to keep up with, much less get ahead of, the demand for new facts 
and information. But I am confident that we shall continue to move 
forward in forestry research. Improved management of national 
and other public and private forests depends heavily upon such 
progress. 


STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 


The cooperative forestry programs are important. We are pleased 
with our relations with the States, and with private forestry generally. 
There is opportunity to accelerate forest management, improve stock- 





ing, and promote commercial values for presently unusable or low- 

value species on non-Federal lands. This opportunity is emphasized 
by the recent Timber Resources Review, prepared by the Forest Serv- 
ice, which indicated that over half of the Nation’s commercial forest 
land is in small forest ownerships. Federal responsibility is one of 
leadership. Other forestry agencies, public and private, will car 
most of the action programs. Present knowledge indic: ites that em- 
phasis should be placed on work with small woodland owners in pro- 
viding advice on the most profitable type of product, selection of trees 
for cutting, sales practices, improvement of the remaining stand, and 
other matters relating to practical, profitable long-range “forest man- 
agement. During the past year the Forest Service has held a series 
of meetings in collaboration with State foresters, attended by some 
5,000 people, to consider the problem of forestry on small forest own- 
erships and possible isthe and procedures for achieving better 
management on these lands. We believe that through this approach 
a constructive program will be developed and the landowner shown 
how he will benefit from improved forest management practices. We 
are encouraged by a growing awareness and interest of private land- 
owners in their forest ‘holdings. 

The total area of forestry. is broad and it is not possible in a short 
time to point up all areas. I have tried to set forth the considerations 
which the budget before you reflects, and to indicate areas of program 
emphasis. It is our purpose and intent to supply such further infor- 
mation as the committee may desire. 

Mr. McArdle and his assistants are here to give you such detailed 
information as you may wish on the estimates. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 


PURPOSE AND APPROPRIATION SUMMARY STATEMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. A total of $128,910,000 is budgeted for 1960. This is 
a decrease of $6,787,200 from 1959. We will insert pages 1 through 4. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Forest Service is responsible for promoting the conservation and wise use 
of the country’s forest and related watershed lands, which comprise one-third of 
the total land area of the United States. Authority for the work of the Service 
stems from numerous acts, the more important ones being the Timber Culture 
Repeal Act of March 3 1891; Sundry Civil Appropriation Act of June 4, 1897; 
Transfer Act of February 1, 1905; Weeks Act of March 1, 1911; act of June 7, 
1924; Forest Research Act of May 22, 1928; and Cooperative Forest Management 
Act of August 25, 1950. 

To meet its responsibility the Forest Service engages in three main lines of 
work, as follows: 

1. Management, protection, and development of the national forests.—The 
guiding principle is the greatest good of the greatest number in the long run. 
This requires obtaining the maximum practicable yield and use of the many re 
sources of the national forests on a continuing basis, to meet both local and 
national needs, under normal conditions and during times of stress. The 181 
million acres of national forests are located in 41 States and Puerto Rico. About 
one-third of the remaining saw timber in the country is in the national forests. 

In managing the national forests, technical forestry is applied to the growing 
and harvesting of timber crops. Estimated harvest through timber sales in 1959 
is 8.0 billion board feet. Grazing of approximately 6 million head of livestock 
is scientifically managed to obtain range conservation along with the use of the 
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annual growth of forage. Watersheds are managed to regulate stream flow, 
prevent floods, and provide water for power, irrigation, navigation, and munici- 
palities. Management includes the handling of more than 60 million visits of 
people to the national forests for recreation purposes. Scientific management is 
applied to the extensive wildlife resources. Receipts from timber sales, grazing 
permits, land rentals, and waterpower permits exceeded $91 million in 1958. 

The protection of the national forests includes the control of forest fires, which 
numbered 10,780 in the first 11 months of the calendar year 1958; the control 
of tree diseases and insect epidemics; and the prevention of trespass. 

The major development activities of the national forests are reforestation, 
revegetation, construction of roads, recreational facilities, housing, and other 
necessary improvements and land acquisition and exchanges. 

2. Cooperation with State and private forest landowners is provided by the 
Forest Service to obtain better fire protection on the 435 million acres of State 
and privately owned forest lands and to stimulate development and proper 
management of forest lands. 

Under the soil bank conservation reserve program the Forest Service is re 
sponsible for the technical phases of planting trees on land regularly used for 
crop production, and for tree seedling production, primarily through the facili- 
ties of State forestry departments. 

3. Forest research.—The Forest Service conducts research in the entire field 
of forestry and the management of forest and related ranges. This includes 
the growth and harvesting of timber, its protection from fire, insects, and dis- 
eases, and the protection and management of watersheds. It conducts studies 
in forest economics, marketing of forest products, and a survey of the present 
extent and potential growth and use of the Nation’s forest resources. It also 
conducts research to develop new and improved products from wood and to 
increase efficiency of utilizing forest products. Results of research are made 
available to owners of private forest and range lands, to public agencies which 
administer such lands, to forest products industries, and to consumers. 

The Forest Service cooperates with the Agricultural Research Service of the 
Department by reviewing and appraising for technical adequacy forest research 
projects beneficial to the United States which are conducted abroad. These 
projects are carried out with foreign currencies under section 104(k) of Public 
Law 480, as amended, and the expenses of the Forest Service in connection with 
this work are paid from this appropriation. 

Other work related to forestry includes: 

4, Insect and disease control.—Under the Forest Pest Control Act (16 U.S.C. 
594-1—504-5) and the Lea Act (16 U.S.C. 594a), destructive insect pests and 
diseases that threaten timber areas are suppressed. Activities include two 
types of work carried on jointly by Federal, State, and private agencies: 

(a) Surveys on forest lands to detect and appraise infestations of forest in- 
sects and infections of tree diseases and determine protective measures to be 
taken. 

(b) Control operations to suppress or eradicate forest insect pests and dis- 
eases, including the white pine blister rust. 

5. Flood prevention and watershed protection.—On national forest lands and 
on non-Federal forest lands within the watersheds authorized for treatment by 
the Department of Agriculture under the Flood Control Act of December 22, 
1944, the Forest Service plans and installs watershed improvement measures, 
in the form of minor physical structures, cultural measures, and intensified fire 
control, to retard runoff and reduce floodwater and sediment damage. Work 
on non-Federal land is carried on in cooperation with the Soil Conservation 
Service and the appropriate State and local agencies. 

The Forest Service also cooperates with the Soil Conservation Service, ap- 
propriate State agencies, and the local organizations sponsoring small watershed 
protection and flood prevention projects initiated under the Watershed Pro- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act of 1954, as amended, in planning and installing 
forestry and related measures on the watersheds and in interagency studies of 
proposed water and land resource developments on river basins for the purpose 
of obtaining integrated resource development programs. 

6. Land utilization projects —Under the authority of title ITT of the Bankhe.d- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act (7 U.S.C. 1011-1012), the Forest Service manages land- 
utilization projects covering areas of submarginal land. The project lands and 
facilities are made available to States, local organizations, and farmers and 
ranchers at equitable rates under specific use conditions, 
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7. Work performed for others.—The Forest Service is frequently called upon 
to perform services for other Federal, State, and private agencies on a reimburs- 
able or advance payment basis. Examples of these activities are: 

(a) Protection of other Federal and non-Federal forest lands intermingled 
with the national forests. 

(b) Disposal of slash resulting from sales of timber and the rehabilitation 


(dq) Research investigations in forest, range, and water management and 
utilization problems. 

(e) Cooperative survey, mapping, administrative, and reforestation projects, 
ete. 

(f) Cooperation with defense and mobilization agencies on forest production 
and utilization projects, and related work. 

The Forest Service maintains its central office in Washington with program 
activities decentralized to 10 regional offices, 127 forest supervisors’ offices, 791 
district rangers’ offices, 9 forest and range experiment stations, and the Forest | 
Products Laboratory. On November 30, 1958, the Forest Service had a total | 
of 18,383 employees, including 459 full-time employees in the central office and 
15,425 full-time and 2,499 part-time employees in the field. The November 30 
erro figures for the field are lower than average for the year because 
of seasonal factors. At the peak of the field season, the number of full-time 
employees is about 26,000, plus aneas 10,000 part-time and casual employees. 


of such areas j 
(c) Construction and maintenance of roads, and other improvements. 


Appropriated, | Budget esti- 





1959 mates, 1960 
Appropriated funds: 
National forest and other land management appropriations_-- ..-- ---| 1 $106, 363, 000 $102, 575, 80 
Cooreration with States_- Lash mulatie ia catldia cee Slats bam ean : 2 12, 807, 800 12, 307, 8 i 
DRI ho ae cena a eeanan epee ewer at ete mel a eaten ea nie 16, 526, 400 14, 026,400 | 
| _ ——a § 
Total appropriated funds (excluding permanent appropriations) ----- 135, 697,200 | 128, 910,00 


1 Excludes $585,311 available from prior year balances. 
3 Excludes $8,775 available from prior year balances. 


Summary of appropriations, 1959, and estimates, 1960 


| | 




















| Estimated Budget | Increase (+) | 
Appropriation item | available, | estimates, or 
| 1959 | 1960 decrease (—) 
ns : = | i 
Forest protection and utilization: | | | 
Forest land management -_-_.................-.-... a eee $79, 603,000 | $77, 815, 800 —$1, 787, 200 
NEN Ae as jen 16, 526, 400 | 14, 02 »*, 4.0 —2, 500, 000 
State and private forestry coope WDNR oe 12, 807,800 | 12, 307, 800 | — 500, 00 
-| anita 
Total, forest nrotection and utilization......-.....-.---- | 108, 937, 200 | “104, 1 150, 000 —4, 787, 200 
Mabeat soadeand tralis.... ek | 26,000,000 | 24; 000, 000 —2, 00,00 
Acquisition of lands for Cache National Forest..........------ | 1 50, 000 60: 600 4... coe 
Acquisition of lands for national forests, special acts... .....-- _| 10, 000 10,000) ho ccus cae 
Cooperative range improvements... ......--.-----.------ eee 700, 000 700, 000 |..ca<iseodn | 
Expenses, brush disposal (permanent) -.....---------- ecco 5, 000, 000 §. 000, G00 |. ..<cnnanaeann | 
Roads and trails for States (permanent) _...........-..--..--- : 8, 885, 000 11, 400, 000 +2, 515,00 | 
Forest-fire prevention (permanent) ee vail 2 20, 000 20; 000 |......ssdeee 
Restoration of forest lands and improvements (perm: ane nt) 100, 000 | 100, 000. b..ccocacnseam 
Payment to Minnesota (permanent)__-.-.------- = 48, 000 48,000 |......-.cseses 
Payments due counties, submarginal land program n (perma 
IE. Adksch th cchte bitin Widetbbbebucs bbrisive bene Ree nels wie 400, 000 | 400, 000 |........------ 
Pay ments to school funds, “Arizona and New Mexico . (perm: - | | 
nent) _- Se tek ete 105, 474 | 105, 478 | ..; ae 
Payments to States and Territories from the national ‘forests | 
fund (permanent) ‘ pea het cedhacdasaaach! eee 28, 575, 000 +6, 360, 000 
Construction of improveme nts, Salt Lake City, Utah (per- | | 
manent) ____- pre Bene ae a na Sree ee erre De tae OR eee Se ee 16, 000 +16, 000 
Ns an 8 i oars aula ae Amad Sa ta ee awal 172, 470, 674 | 174,574,474 | +2, 103,800 
Deduct permane nt appropri: ations (shown in detail above)....| —36, 773,474 | 45, 664, 474 —8, 891,00 
Total (excluding permanent appropriations). ..........- 3 : 135, 697, 200 | 128,910,000} —6, 787, 200 


! 
— 





1 In addition, $53,416 available from prior year balances. 

2 In addition, $10.929 available from prior year b ae 

3 In addition, prior year balances available under the following items: Acquisition of lands for Superior 
National Forest, $531,895; assistance to States for tree pl: ate g, $8,775. 
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RECEIPTS 


Mr. Kirwan. What were the Forest receipts for 1958 and what is 
estimated for 1959 and 1960? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, the receipts for fiscal 1958 were $93,- 
836,595. The estimate for 1959, the current fiscal year, as published 
in the printed budget, is $119 million. However, it appears on the 
basis of our receipts for the first half of the fiscal year that we may 
be short by some $10 or $12 million due mainly to a decrease in 
stumpage prices for timber. That will have an effect also on our 10 
percent road funds. The estimated receipts for fiscal year 1960 is 
$129 million. 

Forest ProrecTion AND UTILIZATION 


Program and financing 





















































| 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
sae isaac delhi Sa races - cesipaniaiie 
| | | 
Program by activities: 
1. Forest land management: | 
(a) National forest protection and management..-__| $59,261,518 | $68, 594, 400 $67, 534, 000 
(b), Fighting forest res --..........2...... Suhail 9, 272, 996 | 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
(c) Insect and disease control. ...-..--------------- | 6, 239,355 | 6, 608, 600 5, 881, 800 
ly" RT Cl SI ae wider cesccnseencdccuwaws 99, 693 100, 000 | 100, 000 
| = 
Total, forest land management._.........._-- | 74,873,562 | 80, 303, 000 78, 515, 800 
2, Forest research: | | = 
a) Forest and range management.............-.--- 5, 787, 088 6, 880, 000 6, 880, 000 
(b)  POweat BRONROMON... sce ccecsscne ccc -atlal 2, 248, 556 2, 440, 000 | 2, 440, 000 
(c) Forest products utilization. ....--._-- ; 2, 402, 007 2, 794, 400 2, 794, 400 
(a): Bomont Teecureds:. 2... .oeccnnceweue el. ; 1, 781,348.| 1, 912, 000 | 1, 912, 000 
(e) Forest research construction... -...-.-- Sameer lacnweccncacese SO aeisonanwcens 
een feet 
Toth, forest RONORNN Si ois es ecccesscndesscs. 12, 218, 999 16, S28, 400 | 14, 026, 400 
3. State and private forestry cooperation: are, ae" 
OR OOo CS” a ee ee 10, 081, 985 10, 085, 000 10, 085, 000 
(GO) PORSRS IxO8 PRARhee. . =. coco eset ee 1, 266, 762 790, 000 290, 000 
(c) Forest management and processing... _- Samana 1, 500, 901 1, 522, 000 1, 522, 000 
(d) General forestry assistance --......-.--..-....-- 356, 027 410, 800 410, 800 
Total, State and private forestry e.. 13, 205, 675 12, 807, 800 12, 307, 800 
4, 1959 program obligated in 1958..................------ 625, 348 —625, 348 ‘ies 
N.S one oo copie alata __| 100, 923, 584 | 109,011,852 | 104, 850, 000 
Financing: \ 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. .._.........----- Ri edi Si care scuBands aeietdeue 
1959 appropriation available in 1958_______- Sees —625, 348 625, 348 |... -- Coe 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts. -____- —735, 629 —700, 000 | —700, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available__............--- 228, 698 |..---- eiGy bee eased 
ew oblivational authority. <.........0s<ss.<-escececuee __ 9, 891, 305 | _ 108, 937, 200° 104, 150, 000 
New obligational authority: aegis ads 
MOTION Sn... wsiecencc ; 97, 680, 000 103, 505, 000 104, 150, 000 
Transferred from “Conservation rese rve, ” soil bank pro- | 
SUMTER (FE tis SO) ccacgeslecsc csceuswenvesecedwes sent DBR OOO lcecetecedies nthe seasee 
BpeGratiin (eaueene)... cs cence cand cakace sc " 99, 891, 305 103, 505, 000 104, 150, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases...--..- |--------------| 5, 432, 200 peceeeecigen rus 
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Object classification 
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| 1958 actual / 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
FOREST SERVICE 
| 
Total number of permanent positions_.__.....__.-....__.__ | 8. 667 | 9. 185 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions............._._____. 3, 921 4, 024 4 a 
Average number of all employees________- “ 11, 584 12) 254 12 413 
Number of employees at end of year__.......-..-..---__.____- 17, 023 | 17, 650 7, 395 
Average GS grade and salary...-.........----...-.------.. 16.6 $5,008 16.7 $5, 589 | 168 oa 
Average salary of ungraded positions ee PS RS ET $4,337 | * 569 6.8 an 
eine ed ati eect e es e 
01 Personal services: ipyict  SLOmtY er 
Permanent positions__ bvecusiwccewacessacuseunnl RMON IS) S07 O11 on $48, 745, 256 
Positions other than permanent... | 10,811,199 | 12,621,218 12, 066, 418 
(iinet perennial SWINE J coi dg cs occ cock dcdcece 3,914,308 | 2, 373, 331 2) 382) 931 
tase oaicaciaieciaceseiaeese tls ae 
‘Total personal services........--- pnp ie cucawets 55, 387,783 | 62,006, 425 | 63, 194, 605 
Oe ENE cnkcanocapeensscanwescsnkobscsebsUsbebendpilecsabe | 2,915, 770 | 3, 208, 000 | 3, 325, 300 
03 Transportation ¢ {th ings z TE AG Se ee a ia 870, 049 | 754, 900 865, 100 
04 Communication services_-...-. a acum iaian nen ep aemiae 712, 702 716, 200 | 728, 600 
Oe OAs GI CRIT BOT TIO, 0. so nice sewed diccccseccescces | 864, 083 | 915, 200 | 921, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction__ Sa a tale hell ie bie eae | 620, 705 593, 200 | 618, 300 
07 Other contractual services eet ees 5, 419, 788 5, 805, 200 | 4, 628, 400 
Services performed by other age PN ki ck 35 ee 5, 523, 787 | 5, 277, 600 5, 264, 600 
08 Supplies and materials aaa | 8, 346, 840 7, 006, 076 6, 813, 496 
09 Equipment. a a lal eal | 3, 038, 367 | 2, 777, 000 2, 288, 700 
10 Lands and structures. _- te 2, 236, 169 | 5, 925, 000 2, 064, 600 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions. afiatae 2, 359, 844 3, 064, 300 3, 177,000 
Payments to States _- cident tans apa 11, 974, 376 | 11, 701, 200 | 11, 201, 200 
13 Refunds, awards, and inde mnities....._-- iielreamee ide 62, 470 a 800 40, 900 
15 Taxes and assessments : Sivteanckennncuencccanaueee 419, 856 | 58, 500 347, 500 
1959 program obligated in 1958. -.............-.-.-------- 625, 348 635 348 = 
ney iar es a ee 101, 377,937 | 109, 527, 253 105, 479, 501 
Deduct quarters and subsistence ch: arge eS ee oa ee 981, ‘941 | 993, 811 1, 107, 911 
Total, Forest Service .....----- 100, 395,996 | 108,533, 442 | 104, 371,500 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR —e" ae ee 
Total number of permanent positions_........-....----.----.- 4 5 5 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.............--.-.--. 78 74 74 
Average number of all employees. --......--.-..---.--..-.-.-- 83 80 80 
Number of employees at end of year.....---....-----.--..-... 5 | 22% 223 


Average GS grade and salary 


01 Personal services: 
go he | 
Positions other than permanent-..............-------- 
Other personal services. ..-.... at ua cekasbannnmmeeiee 
Re CRERONIED CORVRUUE 5a cc ccncwscontncccccnccessecs= 
Nee Une nwaaeanaohnnn mewn 
nei eee I ee eee 
04 Communication services.............---..-....- iaialnaianctcialaitty 
ey nen In SEE POT PON ii ca ensnenenwasnacceccedacs 
ey ee 
a 
me ES een chit lcatat 
2c) oo. bse enneentheaebinnneweedwaek | 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...............-.-..-. 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-.-..............------.-. 
15 Taxes and assessments......-..--------- naa ita wtanotin | 
Oe eee 
NE hh ke Leben eabhne haw enatemnep in 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges.....--- A 
Total, Department of the Interior...............-.- anal 
RS oii osc cae wcaeneiunnnecasbousnencn 


536, 092 


8, 504 | 


100, 923, 584 


527, 588 | 


$30, 101 


285, 257 





$30, 980 
284, 140 





16, 123 16, 361 

331, 481 331, 490 

8, 480 8, 480 

2, 900 2, 900 

3, 500 3, 500 

5, 200 | 5, 200 

| 20 | n» 

60, 436 | 60, 410 

49, 740 49, 755 

| 13, 420 13, 420 

2, 748 2, 750 
leecoucececeoceces saoqueastes 

6, 050 6, 050 

175 175 

484, 150 | 484, 150 
5, 740 5,7 

478, 410 8, 410 

“109, 011, 852 | 104, 850, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. We will take up first “Forest protection and utiliza- 
tion” for which $104,150,000 is requested, a decrease of $4,787,200. 





| 
| 


| 


745, 256 
166, 418 
382, 931 
194, 605 
325, 300 
865, 100 
728, 600 
921, 200 
618, 300 
628, 400 
264, 600 
813, 496 
288, 700 
064, 600 
177, 000 
201, 200 

40, 900 
347, 500 


479, 501 
107, 911 


371, 590 


1, 850, 004 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 5 through 65. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Forest protection and utilization 




















| State and 
Forest land | Forest private Total 
| management research forestry 
| cooperation 
Appropriation Act, 1959__............- _ Pee 1 $75, 107, 000 $15, 678, 000 $12, 720,000 | 1 $103, 505, 000 
Transfer between subappropriations, for pest 
control projects 2 sa secaagel a haanewadeel 170, 000 — 155, 000 ee 
Proposed supplemental, 1959, for pay act costs_| 4, 326, 000 1, 003, 400 102, 800 5, 432, 200 
a ae Le See ee 
Base for 1960 Vdusidenldidiaigctakiudine Geil | 179, 603, 000 16, 526, 400 12, 807, 800 1 108, 937, 200 
GG CHINES. TOG ss saincciscccsccspecnctunas | 177,815, 800 14, 026, 400 12, 307, 800 | 1! 104, 150, 000 
POU GRIGIO so sca soca cbses ee cnkkes | —1, 787, 200 | — 2, 500, 000 — 500, 000 —4, 787, 200 
| 











1 In addition, $700,000 is available by transfer from ‘‘Cooperative Range Improvements.” 


2 A more complete explanation of these transfers is set forth in these explanatory notes under “Increases 
and Decreases,”’ 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1960 


Forest land management: 
To strengthen administration of national forest timber sales__ +$2, 800, 000 
Decrease for recreational facilities on national forest public- 








AGO a ac es ieee —1, 485, 400 
Decrease in construction of employee housing and other struc- 
tural BOON CHIANG 5 ois be eet eto ck encadmee — 2, 375, 000 
Decrease for emergency forest insect control projects_._._..____ —726, 800 
Total, forest land: management... 2... = 5 —1, 787, 200 
Forest research: 
Decrease to eliminate the nonrecurring item for construction 
of research faciilties provided in the 1959 appropriation_.__.. —2, 500, 000 
State and private forestry cooperation : 
Decrease in the Federal share of costs of producing trees for 
reforestation of State and private lands__.__._______________ —500, 000 











a. 


6. Fighting forest fires__- = » 996 | 5, 000, 000 | 
¢c. Insect and disease control: 
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Project statement 


| 1859 
1958 


Project | (estimated) 


1, FOREST LAND MANAGEMENT 


National forest protection and management 
(1) Timber resource management 
(a) Sales administration 
management 
Reforestation and _ stand | 
improvement 
Recreation—public use-- , 593, 995 | 
Wildlife habitat management 485, 996 
Range resource management 
(a) Management_. 797 | 
h) Revegetation 7, 137 | 
(c) Improvements... 120 


and 
$12, 565, 259 $13, 520, 000 


(h) 


2, 205, 248 | 3, 015, 000 
9, 985, 400 


805, 000 


1, 500, 090 
1, 600, 000 


») 








(6) Soil and water management 906, 247 1, 370, 000 
(6) Mineral claims, leases, and other | 

land uses 3, 022, 137 3, 385, 000 

(7) Ranger district management 6, 169, 079 7, 384, 000 

(8) Land utilization projects... 985, 629 1, 400, 000 

(9) Forest fire protection _ - 11, 917, 809 12, 335, COO 
(10) Structural improvements for fire | 
and general purposes (construc- 

tion and maintenance) , 991, 065 | 10, 625, 000 

Subtotal_. 9, 261,518 | 68, 594, 400 

Deduct amount advanced from ‘‘Co- | | 
operative range improvements’’. _- 735, 629 — 700, 000 


Subtotal, national forest protection | | 


and management 889 67, 894, 400 





(1) White pine blister rust control_. 135 1 3, 253, 700 





1, 670, COO | 








| Increase (+) 
or 
decrease (—) 


1940 
(estimated) 





-+-$2, 800, 000 | $16, 320, 000 
3, 015, 000 
8, 500, 000 
| 805, 000 


1, 670, 000 
1, £00, 000 
1, 600, 000 
1, 370, 000 


~1, 485, 400 


| a 


| 3, 385, 000 
| 7, 384, 000 

1, 400, 000 
12, 335, 000 


| 


9 Q>r 
“, 01 


_ , 000 8, 250, 000 


67, 534, 000 





—1, 060, 400 


700, 000 


—1,060,400 | 66, 834, 000 
| 5, 000, 000 
a — = ' 


1 3, 253, 700 


(2) Other pest control 3, 402, 220 3,354,900 |  —726,800| 2,628,100 
“ 2 | 
Subtotal, insect and disease con- | 
trol 6, 239, 335 6, 608, 600 —726, 800 | 5, 881, 800 
d. Acquisition of lands (Weeks Act) 99, 693 100. 000 | 100, 000 
Total, forest land management- 74, 137, 933 79, 603, 000 —1, 787, 200 77, 815, 800 
2, FOREST RESEARCH 
| | | 
a. Forest and range management research____ 5, 787, O88 | 6, 880, 000 . oa aw 6, 880, 000 
6. Forest protection research: | 
(1) Forest fire research bs 633, 395 785, 000 _ 785, 000 
(2) Forest insect research 903, 047 915, 000 | i ol 915, 000 
(3) Forest disease research . 712, 114 740, 000 | 740, 000 
Subtotal, forest protection researc] 2, 248, f 2, 440, 000 2, 440, 000 
¢e. Forest products utilization ré 2, 402, Of 2, 794, 400 2, 794, 400 
d. Forest resources researct 
(1) Forest survey 1, 397, 945 1, 490, 000 1, 490, 000 
(2) Economic researc a ; ‘ 383, 403 $22, 000 422, 000 : 
Subtotal, Forest resource ircl 1. 781. 348 1. 912. OO 1.912.000 | 
e. Forest research ¢ + 9 500, 000 500, 00 = | 
= ; 
Total, forest research 12. 218. 999 52f. 400 9 AON. 000 14, 026, 400 
38. STATE AND PRIVATE FORI COOPERATION 
a.¥Cooperation in fe t fire contr 10, 081, 98 ), O85, 000 10, O85, 000 
6. Cooperation in forest tree planting 1, 266, 762 90). 000 10. OOO 290, 000 
ec. Cooperat rest managem¢ i pr 
cessing ] 0, 901 1, 522, 000 1, 522, 000 
d. General fores \ tance 2 ioe: 356, 027 111). 800 110,800 § 
Total, State and private forestry coopera- | 
tion... | 13, 205, 67 12, 807, 800 100,000 | 12, 307, 800 
Total, forest protection and utilization, : 
Forest Service_. ee ee ee 99, 562, 607 108, 937, 200 —4, 787,200 | 104, 150, 000 
Unobligated balance . 298, 698 |_. ass oa bate : ~- =: 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 85-462 2, 230, 305) [5, 609, 700] [+125, 000] [5, 734, 700] 
Total available or estimate - 99, 791, 305 | 2 108,937,200 | —4,787,200| 104, 150,000 


1 Includes $361,410 to be allocated to the Department of the Interior. 
2 Includes $625,348 obligated in 1958 under 


the advance procurement authorization (Public Law 85-386). 











785, 000 
915, 000 
740, 000 
440, 000 
794, 400 


490, 000 
422, 000 


912, 000 


026, 400 


O85, 000 
290, 000 
722, 000 
410, 800 


—_— 


— 


307, 800 


150, 000 
734, 700] 
150, 000 


35-386). 





a 
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Project statement—Continued 





1959 Increase (+) 1960 
Project 1958 (estimated) | or (estimated) 
decrease (—) 








2. FOREST RESEARCH—continued 


Transferred from ‘‘Conservation reserve, soil } 
bank programs, Agriculture’’_...-.....- ee pom I ce a ee ee 
Comparative transfer in 1959 estimates to | 
“Management of lands and _ resources,’ 
Bureau of Land Management, Department 














of the Interior_....-...-- Sie ake aan tied acd St ieee dustan ipl pendeninniarts baeeioeabael 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases_.-._|---.---------- —~§5; 492) 900}... <-25.2 5. isc acueuubessws 
Total appropriation or estimate. -........- 97, 680, 000 | re i seidina asin esi cnniinds 





INCREASES AND DECREASES 


The net decrease of $1,787,200 proposed for the subappropriation “Forest land 
management” consists of: 

(1) An increase of $2,800,000 for timber sale administration: (a) to provide 
for sale of 10 billion board-feet and a cut of 8.5 billion board-feet, (b) to estab- 
lish a special small sale and salvage program, and (c) to finance higher unit 
costs of sales administration. 


Need for increase 

Additional funds are urgently needed for the conduct of national forest 
timber sales—a business with an estimated cut of 8 billion board-feet and 
receipts of more than $100 million in fiscal year 1959. The Forest Service is 
by far the largest single supplier of raw material for the Nation’s forest products 
industry. Many mills, both large and small, are primarily or wholly de- 
pendent on continuing or increasing purchases of national forest timber. Alter- 
nate sources for purchase of timber for major segments of the lumber and ply- 
wood industry in the Pacific Northwest have now been exhausted. This almost 
complete dependence on purchase of national forest timber for continued opera- 
tion makes the conduct of the national forest timber sales program more 
significant than ever. Sale of timber at the maximum feasible rate within 
sustained yield cutting limitations is an indispensable link in maintaining employ- 
ment, payrolls, community stability, and an adequate supply of lumber and ply- 
wood for national consumptive needs. 

Many mills must, purchase timber to keep operating. The national forests 
are the one place where they can buy it. The job of selling it must be done by 
the Forest Service. This will keep mills going, provide jobs, and stimulate the 
general economy. To provide this additional timber requires an increase in 
appropriation. Such increase in appropriation, however, will be more than offset 
by net returns to the Treasury from the sale of timber. This is a case of 
spending money to make money. It will help to reduce the deficit between 
income and outgo. 

It is estimated that the proposed increase of $2,800,000 will provide gross 
returns to the Treasury of $10 million ($6,500,000 net). This is only the direct 
returns from the on-the-ground timber sale operation. Timber on the stump 
valued at $10 million when processed through trade channels (mills, manufac- 
turing plants, transportation, retail outlets, and use in final construction) will 
provide a much greater value through increased business activity. Thus, the 
investment of an additional $2,800,000 will not only benefit the management of 
national forest timber stands but provide increased receipts to the Treasury 
and strengthen the national economy. 

The proposed increase would cover the following items: 

(a) Regular sales program.—In fiscal year 1958, a record high of 8 billion 
feet of timber was sold exclusive of a 50-year Alaska pulp timber contract for 
9.25 billion feet. This increasing interest in new sales was manifested even 
though actual volume cut in fiscal year 1958 was 6.4 billion feet as compared 
to7 billion feet in fiscal year 1957. 
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The expansion in sale of timber indicates the increasing dependence of the 
forest products industry on national forest timber resources. It also reflects 
the anticipation of the lumber and plywood industry of an upturn in the market 
by next year. 

The proposed increase would be used to expand the volume of timber sales 
to 10 billion board feet. This is an increase of 1.7 billion board feet over the 
planned rate of sales in fiscal year 1959. There is strong indication of need for 
this volume of sales in fiscal year 1960. 

The volume of timber expected to be cut in fiscal year 1960 is approximately 
8.5 billion feet, an increase of 0.5 billion over the planned cut for 1959. The 
volume of uncut timber under contract and the rate at which new sales are being 
made govern the volume of timber which is available for cutting but the actual 
volume cut depends on the activity of the timber purchasers, which in turn is 
affected by market conditions then current. Prospects are favorable for a good 
lumber market in fiscal year 1960. 

(b) Special small and salvage sales.—Additional timber can be made avail- 
able, primarily to the small business segment of the timber industry, by making 
small sales of timber particularly in need of cutting, mainly salvage of dead and 
insect or disease affected timber. While such sales are more costly than the 
ordinary sales the cash returns are still considerably more than the cost of ad- 
ministration. These salvage sales will improve the timber stand and help re 
duce the possible future loss of healthy timber from attacks by insects, disease, 
or fire. 

Most of the material which would be included in these special small and 
salvage sales would deteriorate and be unmerchantable if cutting is deferred 
until it can be reached through an ordinary sale. Hence this special small and 
salvage sale program would result in Treasury returns and in material to sup 
port industry which otherwise will be lost. 

Special small and salvage sales are proposed on 82 ranger districts at a cost 
of $820,000. A full-time man would be assigned to this special type of sale activ- 
ity on these 82 selected ranger districts. Total expense per unit with travel and 
some temporary help would average about $10,000. Each unit would be expected 
to produce sales of around 5 million board-feet annually with an averuge value 
of $5 per thousand board-feet, or gross receipts to the Treasury of $25,000 
($16,250 net) per year for the expenditure of $10,000 per year. 

(c) Increased sale standards.—Timber sale unit costs were reviewed at field 
levels in 1958 to determine adequate allowances for sale preparation, volume 
determination, and sale administration. Since the previous review, made in 
1954, it has been necessary to require higher standards of performance to meet 
the needs of more intensive management practices and to obtain more precise 
measurement of timber being sold and cut. The increased needs found in the 
1958 field review are reflected in this request for increased funds. 


Plan of work 
Regular sales: 


Sale preparation : 10 billion feet at $.43 per thousand board-feet_ $4, 300, 000 
Sale administration: 8.5 billion feet at $1.13 per thousand board- 








I a Ba a Na a aE 9, 600, 000 
Special small and salvage sales (sell 410 million feet and cut 246 mil- 

NIN gE eS RR 2 rt 820, 000 

Timber inventories and management plans___-___-___-____-_______ 1, 600, 000 

NN RR a a rN ere ee no Bg lt 16, 320, 000 

1959 appropriation (adjusted for pay act increase) _-________--_____ 13, 520, 000 

NN mele al mel 2, 800, 000 


(2) A decrease of $1,485,400 for recreational facilities on national forest pub- 
lic use areas. 

This decrease contemplates carrying out in 1960 the same level of program for 
Operation Outdoors as was proposed in the budget submitted to Congress for 
fiscal year 1959. The amount requested for fiscal year 1960 is $8,500,000 which 
represents the $8,020,000 requested in the 1959 budget plus $480,000 for pay act 
costs resulting from Public Law 85-462. This total of $8,500,000 will provide 
a relatively substantial program for this activity in 1960 in comparison with 
1957 and prior years. 
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(3) A decrease of $2,375,000 for construction of employee housing and other 
structural improvements. 

The estimate of $8,250,000 for construction and maintenance of employee hous- 
ing and other structural improvements (lookouts, storage facilities, offices, tele- 
phone lines, etc.) will provide for the most urgent needs in 1960. This is a de- 
crease of $2,375,000 below the funds available for this purpose in 1959 and will 
provide the same level of program as proposed in the 1959 budget. 

(4) A decrease of $726,800 for emergency forest insect control projects. 

In the fiscal year 1959 savings totaling $726,800, resulting from nonfilling of 
vacancies, are planned for use in combating unforeseen forest pest outbreaks. 
This amount is distributed by subappropriations as follows: 


BT ae nN aca cere ce a ee ara gn oee $556, 800 
Saas I a ee re. 7155, 000 
State and private forestry COONSrATIOR..... «eee wenn nnnee *15, 000 

SON a a 726, 800 


1Transferred to Forest Land Management pursuant to 7 percent interchange authority 
(5 U.S.C. 572). 

In view of the urgent need to undertake emergency control and eradication 
measures on several outbreaks of forest insects in the fiscal year 1959, this 
amount will be used during the current year for such purpose. Work planned 
on these projects will be completed in 1959. Therefore, the decrease of $726,800 
will provide in 1960 for the same level of the program for forest pest control 
as initially provided in 1959. 

(5) A decrease of $2,500,000 in the subappropriation “Forest research” to 
eliminate the nonrecurring item for construction of forest research facilities 
provided in the 1959 appropriation as follows: 


Ca ee a ie $350, 000 
ENR Ne ceca ees aaa neo Sw peas ds hte anata ag 200, 000 
PENTRU a pesdechasins apes aves neentnbige cones io leases 200, 000 
apres Ons; MEE oman Ruan eeuibe ne sacancnouuscsieeiee 200, 000 
eR a a el a A 200, 000 
UPN NM gs Se, NE RE ea ee es len eta nsec cece etal aetna eee Tid 100, 000 
NE SR a ri ae a ee 900, 000 
Re a bene eke 350, 000 

Oe el er ee ec 2, 500, 000 


It is anticipated that all of these facilities will be completed with the funds 
provided in 1959. 

(6) A decrease of $500,000 in the activity “Cooperation in forest tree planting” 
under the subappropriation “State and private forestry cooperation.” 

This program was undertaken in 1924 for the purpose of encouraging the plant- 
ing of trees on inadequately stocked State and private forest lands. As the pro- 
gram has developed over the years, the financial responsibility assumed by the 
States and private owners has increased to the point where the non-Federal costs 
share is now about 80 percent. While a smaller Federal contribution to provide 
leadership and incentive is proposed, it is believed the program should be con- 
tinued at or near current levels with increased contributions from States and 
private landowners. 

CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed change in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italicized ; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“For expenses necessary for forest protection and utilization, as follows: 

“Forest land management: For necessary expenses of the Forest Service, not 
otherwise provided for, including the administration, improvement, development, 
and management of lands under Forest Service administration, fighting and 
preventing forest fires on or threatening such lands, and for liquidation of obli- 
gations incurred in the preceding fiscal year for such purposes, control of white 
pine blister rust and other forest diseases and insects on Federal and non-Federal 
lands ; [$75,107,000] $77,815,800, of which $5,000,000 for fighting and preventing 
forest fire and [$1,760,000] $1,910,000 for insect and disease control shall be 
apportioned for use, * * *” 
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This language change increases the contingency item for insect and disease 
control from $1,760,000 to $1,910,000. The proposed change will reflect the 
total amount available for control of forest pests which is consistent with past 
practice of showing the full amount as a contingency item. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM—FOREST LAND MANAGEMENT 


NATIONAL FOREST PROTECTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Current activities 

The purpose of this program is to manage, protect, and develop the national 
forests and insure that timber, water, range, recreation, wildlife, and other 
resources are utilized in a manner so as to best serve the Nation. 

National forests are managed under the multiple-use principle with practically 
all areas used for, or serving, more than one purpose or objective. For ex- 
ample, 50 percent of the area within the national forests of the continental 
United States serves five different purposes: (1) timber production, (2) water- 
shed protection, (8) forage production, (4) wildlife production, and (5) recrea- 
tion. An additional 28 percent serves four purposes in varying combinations, 
Of the remainder, 21 percent of the total serves three purposes with only 1 per- 
cent of the total reserved for one purpose exclusively, mainly campgrounds and 
special use areas, such as summer homesites, pastures, corrals, ete. 

The varied interests which inevitably conflict and which must be reconciled, 
the vast areas covered, and the unusual complexities clearly require careful 
planning and skillful management of the national forest properties. 

The protection of national forests from fire and trespass is made difficult 
by the large area to be protected, the general inaccessibility, the many thou- 
sands of miles of exterior boundary, and the impossibility of taking preven- 
tive action with such a problem as lightning-caused fires. 

National forest boundaries encompass an aggregate area of 225 million 
acres in 41 States and Puerto Rico, of which some 181 million acres are under 
Forest Service administration. Many tracts of privately owned lands are 
interspersed within the Federal holdings. 

The economic importance of the national forests will be realized when it is 
considered that: 

(a) The national forests produced a cash income in the fiscal year 1958 of 
about $91.5 million. Approximately 65 percent of this amount is credited to the 
general fund in the Federal Treasury (miscellaneous receipts). The remainder 
is distributed in accordance with special acts of Congress, including 25 percent 
to the States and counties in which lands are located. In addition to cash 
receipts, the nonmonetary values of water, recreation, and wildlife on the na- 
tional forests are estimated to exceed $300 million annually. Water values 
account for the major portion of this amount, based upon a conservative valua- 
tion per acre-foot of water which flowed from the national forests that is used 
for irrigation, power, municipal water supplies, and industrial use. 

(6) The area within national forest boundaries is equivalent to some 10 percent 
of the area of the continental United States. 

(c) The national forests supplied 6.4 billion board feet in fiscal year 1958 to 
the Nation’s forest products industries. Dependence of the forest products in- 
dustries on national forest timber continues to increase as the result of depletion 
of good quality timber on private lands. 

(ad) About 6 million head of domestic livestock (including calves and lambs) 
are grazed on national forest lands. 

(e) The national forests provide protection to municipal water supplies for 
nearly all western cities and towns and many in the East, to irrigation water 


used on about 20 million acres of western lands, and to many streams with | 


waterpower developments. They provide flood protection to thousands of acres 
of rich valley lands and help to prevent more rapid siltation of reservoirs and 
stream channels. 

(f) They provide a habitat for a large part of the big game animal popula- 
tion, for birds, and for millions of small game animals and furbearers. 

(g) They provide opportunities for healthful outdoor recreation, with a mini- 
mum of restrictions, for the millions of people who yearly visit the national 
forests. 

(h) Nearly 4 million people who live in and near the national forests are 
supported in whole or in part through the economic development arising through 
management and utilization of the forests and their resources. 
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In addition, about 5 million acres of land-utilization projects are managed 
under this appropriation item. Revegetation and other development work is 
done on submarginal land projects in cooperation with local and State agencies. 
Developed lands are made available to local farmers and ranchers at equitable 
rates under specific use conditions. Of the revenue amounting to about $2.2 
million in fiscal year 1958 relating to these projects, 75 percent goes to the 
Treasury and 25 percent to the counties in which the lands are located. 

The Forest Service, as a part of its regular programs, also directs Federal 
activities and provides technical guidance to States concerned with the preven- 
tion and control of fires which might be caused by an enemy attack in rural 
areas of the United States. 


Selected examples of recent progress 


Receipts.—The following table summarizes cash receipts for fiscal years 1957 
and 1958: 
| | Change, 1958 
1957 1958 | compared 
| | with 1957 
| 


| 
| 
National forests: | 


| 
Ti dtbecichetensse ee re --| $106, 872, 791 $86, 274, 611 | —$20, 598, 180 
Grazing-.--- : pies wh thee ok apere oiepainemeine 2, 682, 349 3, 013, 930 | +331, 581 
Land use, power, etc__-_- | 2, 033, 454 2, 257, 279 +223, 825 
Subtotal -.. fe -.-----| 111, 588,594 | 91, 545, 820 | —20, 042, 774 
Land utilization projects gues cal 1, 734, 666 2, 290, 775 | +556, 109 
Total receipts : matte . 113, 323,260 | 93, 836, 595 | —19, 486, 665 

Above amounts include: | | 
Suspense account, Alaska !__._.. s@ata (531, 930) (267, 915) (—264, 015) 
Suspense account, O. & C, lands ?__-- ie 3, 561, 732) (2, 572, 117) (—989, 615) 


i Suspense account established pending settlement of Indian rights on Tongass Forest, Alaska. 
Special account established for certain lands in Oregon. 


Net area of lands under Forest Service administration changed from 181,068,121 
acres as of June 30, 1957, to 181,087,762 acres on June 30, 1958. ‘This is exclusive 
of about 5 million acres of land administered under title III of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act. 


Timber sales administration and management 


The volume and value of timber cut in fiscal year 1958 declined from the all- 
time high of 1957. This is a reflection of the decline in production and demand 
of timber products during the past 2 years. 


Comparison of timber cut in recent years 


Average 


| Thousand stum page 
Fiscal year board-feet value per | Receipts 

| thousand 

| board-feet | 
— eniinininieientitiiidactieiai ee iain = — es | ——— anges lemmemeneeatimes 
1950... ao ee See ie a ee ee = 3, 502, 000 | $8.77 | $30, 269, 202 
1957... ae 7 soos Bu ee Se 6, 974, 000 | 16.57 | 106, 872,791 
1958_. Ne ee ee ere ‘ 6, 420, 000 14. 67 | 86, 274, 611 


The volume of timber sold (placed under contract to be cut) in fiscal year 
1958 totaled 13.29 billion board feet including one 50-year sale of 5.25 billion 
board-feet in Alaska. 

Allowable cut task force—The volume of timber which can be cut annually 
from the national forests under sustained yield is of great importance. The 
Forest Service, the lumber industry, and the general public all are interested 
in this determination. 

A task force was selected to study the problem of determining allowable cut 
on national forest working circles. The task force, in its technical report, 
recommends (1) simplification and standardization in methods of calculating 
allowable cut, (2) increased research in growth and yield of managed forests, 
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and (3) certain changes in forest inventory procedures needed to obtain better 
management data. 

The work of this committee will result in greater efficiency and in more 
realistic estimates of present production and future yelds of timber from 
national forest working circles. 


Reforestation and timber stand improvement accomplishment, fiscal year 1958 











Treated acreage (by fund sources) 


| | | 
| 





Forest land | Sale area 











management | betterment Total 
(appropria- | (collection)! 
tion) 
Planted and seeded (including site preparation) - 26, 483 | 62, 502 88, 085 
Measures to obtain natural regeneration (sc: arify ing, con- 
trolled burning, rodent control, animal control) - : 20, 039 40, 788 60, 827 
Plantation release. 31, 650 10, 752 42, 402 
Weeding, thinning, ‘and cull tree treatment in natural stands_. 49, 785 435, 126 484, O11 
Pruning and crop tree release. -_......--.-------- 3, 829 144, 510 148, 339 
Animal control (fence construction, etc., use of re pe llents for 
END ee ny anc nucrauSabbinedinsrecccenbaws 123, 333 93, 966 217, 29 
Rodent control (including poreupines) 162, 649 89, 847 252, 496 
Disease control incidental to secienseaseiacnes (e xee pt blister rust 
control funds) -- Pier ede oe eee aia ain Wider ipa ini vahccasia 41, 897 36, 758 78, 655 


1 These are funds collected from timber-sale operators for betterment of the sale area as authorized under 
sec. 3 of the act of June 9, 1930 (16 U.S.C. 576b). 


Recreation—public use 


Reports from field offices show almost 61 million recreation visits or 80 million 
man-days’ use of the national forests in 1957, not counting the large number of 
sightseers who came primarily to enjoy the restful forest scenery. This 16 
percent increase over the previous year’s uSe was substantially higher than 
expected as the average annual increase between 1946 and 1957 was 11% percent. 

There are 5,600 improved recreation sites on the national forests. These have 
over 45,600 family units and a capacity of over 300,000 persons at one time. 
Supplementing these public sites are 200 winter sports areas at which conces 
sioners operate the lifts and tows. Also some 530 resorts, 770 organization 
camps operated by concessionnaires, and 18,500 summer homes and other recrea- 
tional uses add to the recreation facilities available on national forest land. 
These developments accounted for almost 9 million visits in 1957. 

Operation Outdoors, the 5-year recreation program, was an important con- 
tributing factor to the enjoyment of the national forests for outdoor recreation. 
Increased funds appropriated in fiscal year 1958 made it possible to do a com- 
plete job of cleanup, policing, and maintenance at the 5,600 recreation areas. 
Almost 700 camp and picnic grounds were expanded, and slightly over 200 new 
ones developed. Some 560 of the 3,425 recreation areas needing major repair 
were completely rehabilitated during the first year of the Operation Outdoors 
program. 

New developments have not kept pace with the rapidly expanding use. Over- 
crowding continued in camp and picnic grounds last year. Plans are currently 
being made for further expansion and development of new sites to relieve the 
congestion and to improve sanitation conditions where needed. 


Wildlife habitat management 

Hunter and fisherman visits to the national forests in 1957 were 16 percent 
over 1956, and 227 percent above 1947. This is six times the nationwide rate 
of increases in hunting and fishing license sales. The growing importance of 
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the national forests as public hunting and fishing areas is shown by the 
following : 








} 
| Nationwide Percent | National Percent 











Fiscal year | hunting and increase forest hunter increase 
fishing li- since 1947 and fisher- since 1947 
cense sales men visits 

fre Ser Ee ee eee _.-.--| 24,687, 000 0| 4,944,000 0 
Fe en io nadadechacsskbashaoohdusdksteacduabe 28, 237, 000 10 7, 161, 000 45 
OE, .cccwacwebddéccacstcacdedsesbocgsodanséunacuda 28, 688, 000 16 7, 755, 000 & 
Le caus hed Cbd eee ened eekabeehabagen 32, 485, 000 31 9, 965, 000 101 
a as eas ws eae ce lalis od Race ori 33, 046, 000 34 12, 342, 000 149 
BE, cccacubudccadbouuncwsdevenkeueheawctwseda 33, 164, 000 34 13, 935, 000 181 
Rick dsawaedéaakewcsdsuweckdecdbeuasinn waste 34, 195, 000 38 16, 168, 000 227 





Increased appropriations in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 permitted the Forest 
Service to employ a few wildlife technicians. These wildlife specialists are the 
keymen in providing leadership and training that will provide more effective 
measures to maintain and develop a productive wildlife habitat. 

Coordination of wildlife needs with other resource management.—The Forest 
Service through its timber management program manipulates the vegetation— 
wildlife food and cover—on more than 2 million acres each year. Increased 
attention is given to the use of timber sales, plantations, and timber stand 
improvement work as a tool to provide a practical low-cost way to improve 
wildlife habitat conditions. 

On-the-job training in methods and techniques for coordinating wildlife needs 
with all other national-forest uses has been intensified. Wildlife management 
plang that provide for the coordination of wildlife work with other forest 
management activities have been completed for about 70 percent of all forests. 

Cooperation with States in wildlife management.—New cooperative agree- 
ments were entered into with Nebraska and South Dakota. Several new fishing 
lakes were completed or are under construction on the national forests by the 
various States. In addition, habitat improvement projects, and water develop- 
ments involving several thousand acres of national-forest land, were completed 
in cooperation with the States. 

Basic State-Forest Service wildlife management responsibilities and policies 
and mutual problems have been reviewed at meetings between the Forest Service 
and the executive committee of the International Association of Game, Fish, and 
Conservation Commissioners. The State administrators reaffirmed their position 
that the Forest Service should be more active in the development and manage- 
ment of habitat improvement on the national forests in cooperation with the 
States. 

Range resource management 

There were 27,136 grazing permits issued in calendar year 1957 for livestock 
under paid and exempt permit. In addition, 1,929 private land and 869 crossing 
permits were issued. During the year the following numbers of livestock were 
permitted to graze on the national forests: 1,108,579 cattle and horses for 5,524,- 
985 animal-months and 2,623,106 sheep and goats for 7,291,000 animal-months. 

Permits are issued for adult animals only. Offspring under 6 months of age 
are allowed to graze without additional charge. The total number of domestic 
animals allowed to graze—permitted stock plus the offspring—is about 6 million. 

Grazing fees are calculated each year by a formula in which the average price 
per hundred pounds paid to producers in the Western States for beef and lambs 
isused. The average prices are determined by the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, The average grazing fees per animal for 1958 are 5 cents higher for cattle 
and three-fourths cent higher for sheep than for 1957 as shown by the following: 
1957: Cattle, 34 cents; sheep, 9 cents. 1958: Cattle 39 cents; sheep 9.75 cents. 
The grazing receipts from the national-forest lands were $3,013,332 in fiscal year 
1958, as compared to $2,682,349 in fiscal year 1957. 

Steady progress has been made in the analysis of national-forest range allot- 
ments to determine their condition and trend, and to prepare improvement 
management plans for their use. A total of 3,061 allotment analyses have been 
completed, or approximately 35 percent of the 8,790 grazing allotments. In 


a to the numbers completed, there are many in the various stages of com- 
pletion. 
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Range revegetation 

In fiscal year 1958, approximately 120,000 acres of depleted range land were 
treated either by seeding or the removal of competing vegetation. A total of 
587,000 acres of national-forest rangeland has been treated by one or both of 
these methods during the fiscal years 1951 through 1958. There remain about 
5,780,000 acres of rangelands within the national forests which are in a de 
pleted condition and need to be treated. 

The Forest Service Equipment Development Center at Arcadia, Calif., through 
the cooperative efforts of the Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Soil Conservation Service, and other agencies, has 
developed revegetation equipment which is adapted to use on wild lands. This 
has been done through field testing and altering commercially developed equip- 
Ment to withstand the severe conditions to which it is put. Two pieces of 
equipment which have proved very satisfactory in revegetation of Federal 
rangelands have been the brushland plow and the rangeland drill. The coopera- 
tive efforts to improve and develop equipment suitable for revegetating range. 
lands are continuing. Efforts are now being made to develop a brush cutter, 
browse seeder, contour trencher, and chemical spray equipment which will have 
a practical use on wild lands. 


Range improvements 

Proper control of livestock movements through fencing and the development 
of watering places is one of the more important measures used to obtain better 
range management. During fiscal year 1958, appropriated funds were used to 
the extent possible for maintenance of existing improvements and, in addition, 
for the construction of 439 mile fences, 5 mile driveways, and 479 (ea.) water 
developments. Permittees continued to cooperate in terms of money, labor, 
and materials, in carrying out this program. 


Soil and water management 

Municipal watersheds.—Pursuant to a cooperative agreement with the Forest 
Service, and under its technical supervision, the city of Bradford, Pa., has re 
moved stumpage valued at $40,000 from the city-owned municipal watershed 
adjacent to the Allegheny National Forest. As this initial venture resulted in 
no adverse effects on the quality of the water supply the city intends to con- 
tinue logging on a sustained-yield basis. In a watershed adjacent to the drain- 
age area from which Ashland, Oreg., obtains its municipal water supply, logging 
will be done in 1958. This is a test area in the Rogue River National Forest 
in which will be observed what effects on water quality, if any, result from the 
strict timber operating standards which are proposed to be used in a few years 
in logging the virgin timber in the municipal watershed. 

Soil vegetation surveys.—Substantial progress was made in developing regional 
pilot programs to appraise the value of soil vegetation surveys in managing 
the national forests and to develop methods adapted to the requirements of wild 
land management. Pilot areas were extended from 2 to 9 of the 10 forest 
regions. 

Watershed rehabilitation—Work done specifically to improve watershed and 
restore damaged, eroding lands was extended from 55 projects on 43 national 
forests the previous year to 90 projects on 65 national forests. The 3-year pro- 
gram on the Castlerock unit, San Isabel National Forest, Colo., was completed. 
Gully plugs, contour trenches, gully stabilization, grass seeding, and shrub plant 
ing have visibly reduced runoff. Meadow bottomlands have been restored and 
Castlerock Creek, which formerly ran a peak flow after each rain and then 
dried up, is now a stabilized stream supporting fish. In the intermountain 
region the Provo Peak watershed restoration project in which Utah County and 
the cities of Provo and Springville are cooperating to bring about better pro- 
tection from floods, got well underway. The project includes some 11 miles of 
very steep Wasatch Mountain crest lands which slope directly into highly devel- 
oped industrial, residential, and agricultural areas. In Oregon steady progress 
has been made in sand-dune control on the Siuslaw National Forest. New 
procedures are being developed to reduce the costs of sand-dune stabilization, 
involving new plant species and methods of application. 

Effects of management on streamflow.—The program to evaluate the effects 
of national-forest resource management practices on streamflow initiated in 
1956 on the Beaver Creek watershed, Coconino National Forest, Ariz., has beet 
expanded to include work in three major vegetative types. The work on this 
watershed, located in a region of critical water shortages, is a joint effort of the 
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administration and research branches of the Forest Service cooperating with 
the State of Arizona and the Arizona Water Resources Committee. It is con- 
cerned principally with the manipulation of range and timber resources by 
standard methods and modifications which are considered likely to induce in- 
creased water yields. These efforts to produce more water are carefully bal- 
anced against other uses of the forest resources. A cooperative program be- 
tween Los Angeles County, Calif., and the administrative and research branches 
of the Forest Service is underway with immediate attention given to treatment 
and removal of vegetation along water courses for increased water yield. 

About 100 crest gages to record peak streamflow were installed on the national 
forests in Montana and Idaho. These gages, which provide actual measure- 
ments of stream height at flood stages, will furnish data needed in location of 
roads and trails and determining proper size of culverts and bridges. Data 
obtained also will be useful in observing what effects the methods of resource 
utilization have on the runoff peaks. 


Mining claims, mineral permits, and leases 
Steady progress has continued in the determination of surface rights of 
mining claims under the act of July 23, 1955, as shown by the following summary: 
Surface-right determination, act of July 23, 1955—progress to June 30, 1958 








| Estimated 
Number of Acres number of 
areas mining 
claims 
ae . = = sini ceaiiaai | —— 
Surface-right determination to be done (revised estimate) ----_| 1, 000 90, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Field examination during 1958 th Sidi we lk m0 ee 4 161 19, 576, 500 181, 900 
Total field examinations completed to June 30, 1958-_- | 263 29, 600, C00 298, 000 
10-day publication period expired. -.-.--------- a 166 17, 100, 000 217, 000 
| 25, 000 


Determination job complete. -.---.-- ye GRITS noe 40 4, 500, 000 


Over 7,300 mining claims have been included on verified statements under the 
determination of surface-rights procedure. These claims are now being exam- 
ined or scheduled for examination by the technical mineral examiners to deter- 
mine their validity. 

Most acquired national forest land is not open to location and entry under the 
general mining laws. Mineral permits and leases are issued for this land by 
the Bureau of Land Management with the consent of the Forest Service. 

Our national forest lands derived from the public domain, permits to prospect 
for or remove oil, oil shale, gas, coal, potassium, sodium, and phosphate are 
issued by the Bureau of Land Management under the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920, provided the Forest Service determines that serious adverse effects on 
watershed and other surface values will not result. Special conditions are 
inserted in leases to protect such values. Important decisions are made by 
Forest Service field people in these cases as to whether or not mineral develop- 
ment is in the public interest. 

Miscellaneous land uses 

About 36,500 special use permits of all types now in effect cover over 100 
different purposes. Included are permits for pastures, sawmills, television 
transmitters, roads, and many other desirable uses of the public lands. This 
does not include some 20,500 permits authorizing recreational uses such as 
resorts, ski lifts, organization sites, etc., which are reported under Recreation. 

Special-use permits are issued to individuals, local government agencies, non- 
profit groups, and commercial organizations. 

Permits of a nonprofit nature are issued free or for a nominal charge. For 
commercial use the fee is based on the value of the land for that purpose. 
When a commercial opportunity is offered and a competitive interest is likely, 
the permittee is selected by competitive bidding on the amount that will be 
paid annually above a stated minimum fee. Careful administration of sp°cial 
uses is necessary to prevent damage to other important national forest values. 
Fees for special-land uses totaled $1,143,837 in 1958. 

The special-use activity is increasing with increased population pressure and 
the needs of an expanding economy. The increased use of national forest 
lands for radio, television, and microwave sites, which increased 50 percent 
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since 1955, is illustrative of the demand for national forest lands for com- 
mercial purposes. Major highways, hydroelectric projects, and other develop- 
ments in the national forests often require removal of existing permitted uses 
and cause difficult adjustment problems. 


Mapping 

Good progress was made in fiscal year 1958 in extending the map and aerial 
photographic coverage of the national forests which is needed for the protection, 
development, and multiple-use management of their lands and resources. Plan- 
ning maps of 22,797 square miles and standard topographic maps of 407 square 
miles of national forest and boundary areas were completed and contracts were 
awarded for aerial photography of 38,000 square miles. 


Land exchange 


Congress has passed about 90 laws authorizing the exchange of national 
forest land and timber for private or State lands intermingled with or adjacent 
to the national forest. The objectives of these laws are to promote consolida- 
tion of the national forests for more effective land and water conservation and 
more efficient management. In 1958, emphasis was placed on the exchange 
of scattered or isolated parcels to facilitate needed modification of national 
forest boundaries, to reduce the mileage and cost of property-line surveys neces- 
sary, and to simplify national forest administration. During fiscal year 1958, 
69 exchange transactions were approved. In these transactions, 36,194 acres will 
be granted to the Government and 30,353 acres will be conveyed by the Govern- 
ment. These exchanges will block in national forest lands and will help to 
consolidate or build up private properties or State conservation units. One 
transaction is an exchange of national forest timber for 3,775 acres intermingled 
with national forest lands. 

In addition to the above exchanges, some 2,779 acres of national forest land 
within the Mark Twain National Forest, Mo., were interchanged for 2,784 acres 
of military lands in Fort Leonard Wood Military Reservation under the act of 
July 20, 1956 (70 Stat. 656). Purpose was to achieve more effective use and 
management of the public lands involved. 


Management of land-utilization projects 


As of June 380, 1958, the Forest Service had responsibility for administering, 
in accordance with provisions of title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, about 6.9 million acres of Federal land in 76 separate projects. By 
Executive Order No. 10,787, signed by the President November 6, 1958, all or 
parts of 12 projects totaling approximately 2.2 million acres were transferred 
to the Department of the Interior, leaving under Forest Service administration 
about 4.7 million acres. Under the Department’s policy for disposal and man- 
agement of Bankhead-Jones Act lands, agreements of sale have been executed 
with two States for two projects totaling about 134,000 acres. Two other such 
sales are currently under consideration. 

Of the 4.7 million acres now administered by the Forest Service 4.2 million 
acres are primarily grazing lands. During calendar year 1958 some 235,800 
head of livestock were grazed on these lands. Timber production is the prin- 
cipal use on about one-half million acres, from which approximately 37 million 
board feet of timber and timber products were harvested during the year ending 
June 30, 1958. Other permitted uses of these lands include operation of rec- 
reation areas; limited amounts of cropping, haying, and grass-seed harvesting, 
under agreements and permits issued by the Forest Service; and operation under 
mineral leases and permits handled by the Bureau of Land Management of 
the Department of the Interior. 

During fiscal year 1958, seven land exchanges were approved involving Bank- 
head-Jones Act lands, to promote better consolidation of ownership and 80 
facilitate management and conservation activities. In these the Government 
will convey 3,502 acres and will receive 2,900 acres. 


Forest fire control 

Fire hazards and fire risks in the national forests continue to increase be 
cause of greatly expanded timber harvesting, increased water demands, plus 
more recreation and other uses of the forests. Successful fire control requires 
effective prevention, detection, and suppression. Continually rising costs of 
manpower, equipment, and supplies cause the 1958 protection dollar to buy only 
one-third of what it would 15 years ago. Conversely, values have increased dra- 
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matically in watersheds and timberlands. Structures and improvements of all 
kinds in and adjacent to forest lands are vulnerable to fire. These many values 
justify public demand for a strong fire-control effort. 

The Forest Service is continually seeking new and better ways of handling 
fire-control work. Fifty-six equipment development projects this past year were 
directed at more and better mechanized fire control. They included equipment 
for air attack with helicopters, accessories for aerial tankers using “wet” water 
and other fire retardants, new equipment to improve smokejumper attack and 
safety, and better cargo-dropping facilities. Studies were continued on fire- 
line building with many types of power equipment. 

Significant progress was made in several administrative studies aimed at long- 
time benefits. An increased manning experiment started in 1955 on eight na- 
tional forests in five regions showed further encouraging results. On the 
Mississippi national forests, annual fire-control funds were increased by $78,000, 
mainly for fire prevention. Results show an average net saving of $80,000 
annually in the 3 years of the program. 

There was no loss of life among fire-control personnel in 1957, Since 1936 
there have been 16 tragedy fires on national forests in which 79 men lost their 
lives by burning. A 1957 task force of fire experts assigned to study this prob- 
lem recommended several things that might be done to reduce chances of men 
being trapped and burned while fighting forest fires. They noted particularly the 
need for increased knowledge of fire behavior. A pamphlet “Safe Practices 
Under Blowup Conditions’ was issued and is now widely used in training field 
personnel. Field units have given special training to crew bosses and other 
fireline leaders. Advanced courses in fire behavior were conducted on a na- 
tional basis. Ten standard firefighting orders were developed. All personnel 
with fire-control responsibilities are required to know these orders. Four new 
fire-control training films are being prepared. Better career opportunities for 
fire-control personnel are being developed. 

Fire danger rating is measuring the variable factors that cause fires to start 
and spread. Nearly every section of the country now uses a different system 
to determine fire danger. A uniform nationwide rating system is needed. 

A committee of Forest Service fire control and research men agreed that a 
servicewide fire danger rating system was practical, and recommended a man 
be assigned full time to develop the method. This man is now on the job. 

The 1957 fire season.—The fire season throughout the Nation varied greatly 
from what was considered the most favorable in history in the Southern States 
to above average severity in California and Alaska. The Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion reported a favorable season along with portions of Utah and Wyoming. 
However, parts of Idaho and Nevada were rated critical. In the Pacific North- 
west, the Southwestern, the Northern, and the North-Central Regions, the season 
was below average severity. Fire conditions in the Eastern Region were about 
normal, 

The 3,305 man-caused fires in 1957 were the fewest in the national forests 
since 1933, yet recreation use was almost 6 times what it was in 1933. There 
were 7,200 fires from all causes in 1957 compared to the previous 5-year average 
of 10,996, or a reduction of 35 percent. One hundred thirty-three thousand four 
hundred forty-seven acres burned in national forest protective areas in 1957 
compared to the average for the previous 5 years of 250,131, or a reduction of 
47 percent. 


Construction and maintenance of structural improvements 


Funds for this purpose cover structural improvements and communication sys- 
tems for general administrative purposes including fire control and timber sales 
under the national forest protection and management activity. 

Maintenance of these improvements is based on a relative priority selection 
of the most urgent projects within classes of improvements, such as lookouts, 
housing, storage facilities, offices, telephone lines, radio systems, ete. 

Construction funds have been used to meet urgent needs for replacement or 
betterment of existing facilities and for urgent additions. Priority has been 
given to construction of dwellings and barracks to house employees in localities 
where suitable private rentals are not available. The $2 million increase for 
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eonstruction of structural improvements in fiscal year 1958 provided for con. 
struction and betterment of the following: 


Number of units (by Fund Sources) 
Construction Betterment 
Type of dwelling | | 
National | National | 
forest | forest 
| protection | All other Total | protection | Allother | Total 
and man- funds | and man- funds | 
agement | agement | | 
activity | | activity | 
a nN ee a ee te Se 
Dwellings and barracks : 14] 29 | 170 109 | 29 138 
Fire lookouts- —- . MN beat. cuteehccleees | 44 BB Ns cuudechhas 15 
Service and storage buildings, all | 
types. -.- 7 eee 63 25 88 | 65 | 17 82 
' 








The $3,280,000 increase for construction of improvements in fiscal year 1959 
made it possible to program (from the national forest protection and management 
activity) the construction of about 200 new housing units plus urgently needed 
service buildings, fire-control] structures, additions to communication systems, 
and betterment of present structures in all classes. 

The $25,000 limitation ($30,000 in Alaska) on purchase, erection, or alteration 


of buildings was removed in the fiscal year 1959 appropriation act and this will | 
be of material assistance in meeting building needs in an orderly manner. How- | 
ever, buildings costing more than $25,000 will be held to a minimum and every | 


effort is being made to hold costs of all buildings to the lowest feasible level. 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 
Current activities 

This program covers firefighting on the national forests and the buildup of 
emergency firefighting forces under peak burning conditions. Experience has 
demonstrated that material savings are made by having a strong force ready to 
discover, and to attack and stop fast-spreading fires while they are small. Ex- 
penditures for the regular fire control organization are financed from the activity 
“National forest protection and management.” The temporary buildup in force 
when fire conditions are critical and the suppression of fires is financed from 
the “Fighting forest fires” fund. 

Significant fire control facts, 1957 

1. Air tanker use quadrupled in 1957 compared to 1956. Changes in equip 
ment design and use occurred almost weekly with this new firefighting tool. The 
three types of retardant currently used in air tankers are water, “wet” water and 
sodium calcium borate mixed with water. Air tanker attack has proved effec 
tive for holding small fires until ground crews arrive, and on larger fires for 
tactical air support for ground forces. 

2. Use of helicopters in fire control is increasing rapidly as better equipment 
is developed and more machines become available. Helicopters were used 2,481 
hours on fire control in 1957 compared to 1,950 hours in 1956. They were used to 
transport men for fast initial attack, scout fires, drop fire retardants, lay fire 
hose over rugged terrain, transport supplies and perform many other duties. A 
new turbojet helicopter claims improved performance, and is being given extel- 
sive field tests during the summer of 1958. A helicopter initial attack program 
is being installed on the Selway-Bitterroot area in Montana for trial during the 
1958 fire season. Similar experimental units are being planned for other areas 
including one for the Black Hills National Forest in South Dakota. 

3. The Southern California forests experienced another severe fire season in 
1957. While they had only 164 fires, weather conditions were often extreme. 
Damages were estimated at $26,723,000 or 96 percent of the damage on all lands 
protected by the Forest Service in the Nation. In fiscal year 1958, 35 percent 
of the protection and management funds for fire protection, and a large share 
of the “fighting forest fire” funds available nationally were used for fire control 
in California. 
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4, The average size fire nationally was reduced 25 percent below the average 
for the previous 5 years, or from 24.8 to 18.5 acres. While for the Nation as a 
whole the 1957 season was not severe, credit for the good record is also due to 
increased emphasis on strong initial attack and more use of mechanized equip- 
ment, particularly aircraft. 

5. The likelihood of fires starting increases as the use of the forests increase. 
Recreation use in 1957 was 61 million visitors, or a 17 percent increase over 1956. 
Fire prevention effort must be increased proportionately along with more effec- 
tive detection and suppression to meet this added risk. 

6. The “National Timber Resource Review” shows timber production from the 
national forests must be doubled by the year 2000 if the Nation is to meet its in- 
creasing needs for wood. More woods workers, machines, and roads will be 
required to harvest the timber. Increased industrial activity and flammable 
logging debris in which fires can start and spread rapidly, compound the fire- 
control problem. 


INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL 
Current activities 

The Lea Act, approved April 26, 1940, and the Forest Pest Control Act, 
approved June 25, 1947, were enacted in recognition of national concern and 
Federal acceptance of shared responsibility in protecting the Nation’s forest 
resources from destructive insects and diseases. The Lea Act specifically 
authorizes control of the white pine blister rust disease, while the Forest Pest 
Control Act authorizes control of insects and other tree diseases. Responsibility 
for administering these acts is vested in the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
Secretary has delegated this responsibility to the Chief, Forest Service. It 
includes detecting forest insect or disease outbreaks and evaluating their 
biological significance, providing leadership and cooperation in the control of 
outbreaks on non-Federal lands, protecting national forests through prevention 
and suppression of destructive outbreaks, and cooperating with other Federal 
agencies responsible for control activities in forest lands under their 
jurisdiction. 

Native insects and diseases are held in check most of the time by parasites, 
predators, diseases, and weather conditions adverse to their development. 
Occasionally something happens to upset this biotic balance allowing a destruc- 
tive insect or disease to develop into epidemics, which kill and damage much 
timber. Another cause of epidemics is the accidental introduction of insects 
or diseases from abroad. Such insects or diseases may be and have been 
especially destructive because predators, parasites, and diseases affecting them 
in their native habitat are absent in the new one. Regardless of cause, sup- 
pression measures are often necessary to stem epidemics and restore biotic 
balances. 

Applying suppression measures effectively requires (1) early discovery and 
evaluation of outbreaks, (2) presuppression work to determine acreage or 
number of trees to be treated, land ownership, values at stake, costs, and economic 
justification, (3) preparation of a specific plan for suppression, either by cultural 
measures such as logging or by direct measures, or both, and (4) prompt appli- 
cation of available suppression measures at the stage in their development when 
the insect or disease is most vulnerable. 

The most economical way to reduce losses caused by insects and diseases is 
(1) by preventative action through use of forest management practices designed 
to create and maintain conditions unfavorable for pest development, and (2) by 
promptly suppressing dangerous outbreaks while they are small. Hence, con- 
tinued emphasis is being given to prevention and to prompt suppressive action. 
This is being achieved by (1) training programs aimed at resource managers, (2) 
organizing stronger field units to provide the leadership required for cooperative 
action on non-Federal lands, (3) strengthening and supplementing detection 
Surveys with observations made by forest workers, (4) clarifying administrative 
procedures necessary to process control project proposals made by field units 
of both the Forest Service and States. 
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Selected examples of recent progress 
White pine blister rust control 


Status of control program 





— — a 




















Total | Acres where rust | Acres where rust js 
acres in is controlled | not controlled 
Region control |__ eo in beree Sips 

program 
Acres Percent} Acres Percent 
ait ail dita ttn Rice iigicipenitniast Sceheiiicdnaiiliapinswitabshinlelindindig hepsi ident , scetnlapiiitild bash ietiiel inpeeninnietiaenciaae 
East: Eastern white pine__-_- ate .-------| 21, 129,271 | 17, 605, 878 | 83.3 | 3, 523,393 16.7 

West: 
RAINED HI NOD Se en oc ceemaseee 1, 140, 600 | 372, 850 32.7 767, 750 67.3 
EO ct cotnoavansskscenenane couse Sa ask 853, 426 | 268, 642 31.5 | 584, 784 68.5 
SRI IIE go os oa eee a aee esa 1, 994, 026 | 641, 492 | 32.2 | 1,352, 67.8 
Total, United States.................--.---.-] 23, 123, 207 | 18,247,370 | 78.9 | 4,875,927] 211 





ah sod | 

The job of establishing rust control is not as near completion as acreage sum- 
maries indicate. The 1.3 million acres in the West needing more treatment to 
establish control (67.8 percent of total western control area) are several times 
more expensive to treat than eastern white pine lands. For this reason and be 
cause the rust situation in north Idaho, Oregon, and northern California re 
mains critical, about 75 percent of available funds are spent in western regions. 

During 1957— 

1. Initial work was done on 113,144 acres. 

2. Rework was done on 409,993 acres. 

3. Maintenance work was done on 9,736 acres. 

4. Ribes destroyed totaled 15 million bushes. 

5. Survey work to determine pine stocking and ribes regeneration was 
done on 2.3 million acres. 

6. Killing infection was removed from 35,000 trees to salvage them for 
their aesthetic or crop tree value. 

7. Fifty-nine camps were established and operated in the West and 2,000 
seasonal workers employed. In addition 576 contracts for control work 
were awarded on a competitive basis. 

8. States, counties, towns, and private landowners contributed $743,000 
for work on State and private land, an increase of $18,000 over 1956 and 
$31,000 over 1955. 

9. Control work was started in Grand Teton National Park to protect 
specimen limber pine growing along the Snake River at important view 
points developed under the Park Service Mission 66 program. 


Insect and diseases other than blister rust 
Detection and appraisal surveys 


Forest diseases 


Cone rust reduces seed production—In south Georgia and north Florida 18 
percent of the 1957 cones on slash pine were killed by a rust that has its alter- 
nate stage on oak leaves. On individual trees all cones were killed. Longleaf 
pine was also heavily hit in parts of Florida. Research is underway on control 
of cone rust with fungicides. 

Dwarf mistletoes common in northern Rocky Mountain.—Western larch is 
generally heavily infected in 64 percent of the stands where it occurs on the 
Coeur d’Alene National Forest in Idaho and in 70 percent of the stands on the 
Kootenai National Forest in Montana. In both forests Douglas-fir and lodge 
pole pines are also commonly infected. Losses from dwarf mistletoes can be 
reduced by proper silvicultural treatment during and after harvest cuts. 

Ponderosa pine needle blight widespread in Arizona.—Aerial surveys indicate 
that this disease, at present of unknown cause, occurs on about 270,000 acres in 
widely scattered locations in Arizona. The blight is less conspicuous but more 
widespread than in 1956. 

No recorded spread of oak wilt into new areas. 





Surveys in Eastern and 


Southern States in 1957 did not reveal any oak wilt infections outside of the 
previously known general infection area. In addition, control programs in sev 
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eral Eastern States have resulted in a marked reduction in the number of new 
infections in 1957. 

Oak wilt infection centers in pure oak type in the Lake States with no control 
spread radially about 4 feet per year. New centers become established at the 
rate of 1.7 per 100 acres of oak type annually. 

Unexplained mortality of red oaks in New York and Pennsylvania continued 
at an excessive rate in 1957 with indications that only those trees weakened in 
previous years were dying. The cause of the dying is not clearly understood but 
adverse climatic conditions are thought to be involved. 


Forest insects 


Voluntary reporting by cooperators on occurrences of insect outbreaks increases 
effectiveness of detection surveys nationwide.—Public and private foresters gave 
freely of their time during the year to report on the discovery of damaging 
insect populations in the forested areas throughout the Nation. Their participa- 
tion in the cooperative detection surveys resulted in prompt and efficient followup 
of ground inspection by trained technicians to determine the needs for suppres- 
sive controls. 

Surveys reveal decline of Douglas-fir beetle infestations in Western States.— 
With minor exceptions, infestations of Douglas-fir beetles declined to low en- 
demic levels in much of the extensive fir forests of the Western States. Out- 
breaks, however, were found in southern Oregon ; on the Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion in Washington; in two areas in California; and in southern Utah and New 
Mexico. Infested trees are being salvaged in all accessible areas as a measure of 
control. 

Scope and intensity of mountain pine beetle infestations increase in the Rocky 
Mountains and Pacific Coast States.—The mountain pine beetle, a serious pest of 
several species of pines in the Western United States, was found in outbreak 
proportions in many areas. The scope and severity of infestations was greatest 
in the lodgepole pine forests in the Intermountain States, in the northern Rockies, 
the Pacific Northwest, and in California. Large-scale control projects to sup- 
press infestations and prevent additional tree killing have been undertaken in 
most outbreak areas. 

Populations of southern pine beetle reduced in Southeastern States by severe 
cold—Low winter temperatures during December killed a large percent of south- 
ern pine beetle broods in epidemic infestataion centers throughout the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains and elsewhere in the Southeastern States. Surveys 
showed that brood mortality in most areas was sufficient to permit public and 
private agencies to temporarily suspend large-scale programs for control. The 
lower winter temperatures did no affect other destructive forest insects in the 
Appalachian region nor in epidemic infestation areas in the Southern States. 

Severe infestations of spruce mites develop in fir forests of Montana and south- 
ern Idaho.—Severe infestations of spruce mites in the fir forests of Montana 
and southern Idaho occurred in areas which had been sprayed with DDT for 
control of the spruce budworm. The damage caused by the mites on some 800,000 
acres in the two States is the first to be noted in coniferous forests anywhere 
in the Nation subsequent to aerial application of DDT sprays. Studies are 
underway to determine the causes of the mite outbreak and of ways to prevent 
their recurrence. 

Extent of balsam woolly aphid infestations increases in fir stands of Oregon 
and Washington.—The balsam woolly aphid, an insect accidentally introduced 
into the United States from Europe, was first noted in epdiemic proportions on 
Pacifie silver fir and subalpine fir in Oregon and Washington in 1954. Since that 
time, infestations have spread rapidly and now occur on some 599,000 acres in 
the two States. Heavy tree killing is occurring in all epidemic centers and 
salvage logging has been stepped up to the extent practicable and feasible in an 
effort to utilize the dead and dying material prior to deterioration. Efforts are 
also being made to control the infestations by propagating and liberating para- 
sites and predators from Europe and Japan. 

Spruce budworm continues in epidemic proportions in fir forests nationvide.— 
Surveys have revealed that several million acres of susceptible host type from 
Maine to Washington are infested in varying degrees by the spruce budworm. 
In Maine infestations occurred on a total of 2,300,000 acres; in Minnesota some 
660,000 acres were moderately to heavily defoliated ; Idaho and Montana, some 
3,300,000 acres are infested; and approximately 900,000 acres were severely 
affected in eastern Oregon. 
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Occurrence of a virus disease eliminates need for control of Douglas-fir tussock 
moth in Idaho.—An outbreak of Douglas-fir tussock moth on some 10,000 acres 
of second growth Douglas-fir in southern Idaho was found to be infected by a 
polyhedral virus organism. This finding, and knowledge that disease-infected 
moth populations are short lived, resulted in the cancellation of planned control 
by application of DDT sprays. 

Lodgepole needleminer continues in epidemic status in Yosemite National 
ark. This destructive insect continues in epidemic status in Yosemite National 
Park. Cumulative defoliation of infested trees is now causing tree mortality in 
some areas, and it is feared that the entire lodgepole pine forest will soon be 
killed. Efforts to develop suitable measures for control are being continued. 

Several insect pests affecting pine plantations found in epidemic proportions.— 
Pine plantations throughout many sections of the country were found to be 
affected by several species of damaging insects. The severity of European pine 
shoot moth infestations increased materially in the extensive pine plantations in 
the Lake States and Central States. Two other shoot moth species occurred in 
abundance in the Southern, Southeastern, Northwestern, and Central States 
regions, and sawflies and weevils were prevalent in large numbers in the 
Northeast, the South, and in California. In all instances when suitable meas 
ures have been developed for control, efforts were made to reduce the epidemic 
populations. 


Other forest pest control accomplishments during fiscal year 1958 


(1) Over 100 outbreaks of destructive bark beetles were controlled that in- 
volved the treatment of 326,600 infested trees. 

(2) Three large epidemics of defoliating insects, primarily spruce budworm, 
and numerous small ones totaling 1,720,000 acres were brought under control by 
aerial application of insecticides. 

(3) Many small outbreaks of miscellaneous forest insects, grossing 26,900 
acres of forest lands, were checked in the early stages of developing epidemics. 

(4) Under cooperative agreement 18 States participated in 36 control projects 
for the control of forest insects on State and privately owned lands. 

The following table summarizes accomplishments : 


Control of forest insects, fiscal year 1958 


Defoliators {Miscellaneous 





Land ownership Bark beetles (acres forest insects 
trees treated treated) (acres 
treated) 
National forest and other Federal Lphecpensedetweens sack 312, 000 1, 624, 000 11,300 
State and privately owned__-- SE ae » = 14, 600 96, 000 15, 600 
OR are rc ai he ret alias Sobide me senedaca en 326, 600 1, 720, 000 26, 900 





In addition to the above, an estimated 1.2 billion board feet of infested, dead, 
down and susceptible timber were logged by commercial sales to control and 
avoid insect epidemics as a first defense against forest pests. 

Oak wilt control.—Oak wilt is a disease seriously threatening the commercial 
oak forests in the East and Midwest. During 1957, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Kentucky applied for and received Federal finan- 
cial aid to carry out State-managed oak wilt control projects on non-Federal land. 
The Forest Service conducted surveys and necessary control on national forests in 
Virginia and West Virginia. A total of 4,082 diseased trees were treated at 1,432 
infection centers. An estimated 10 million acres were searched from the air t0 
locate these infection centers. 

To date Federal participation in oak wilt control has been confined to the 
eastern and southern perimeter of infected areas to keep the disease from spread- 
ing farther east and south. Results are encouraging. 
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The following table summarizes pest control funds expended in fiscal year 1958, 
and estimates for fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 


Obligations, Forest Pest Act control projects, fiscal year 1958, and estimates for 
g ’ ‘ projects, | ’ J 
fiscal years 1959 and 1960 


| | | 
Projects 1958 1959 1960 
(estimated) | (estimated) ! 


Bark beet les 





Montana-northern Idaho- - ---- Sacsthitedwdesdasate $130, 600 $135, 960 | $125, 000 
Colorado-W yoming-South Dakota. ae ah ae - 72, 532 88, 290 60, 000 
Ss iern-Southeastern States.......-.. Nate ale ies cana 217,975 233, 000 | 280, 000 
Utah-Nevada-southern Idaho_____.--- be : 450, 168 1, 031, 500 | 220, 000 
Ca if rnia vit. .kabdctaucn ob5ib es 115, 105 87, 000 100, 000 
Arizona-New Me xico aa i ae RE Ba et tiheien te | 60, 000 
Defoliators, such as spruce budworm: 
Arizona-New Mexico aoe FOP be 2 Sea a 83, 341 | 55, 000 | 40, 600 
Montenn-srtieri Miah: 6 ie occ Soe tcik whee ci ckn 236, 000 39, 500 28, 000 
LIRR TINUREY BROIID. a So cdnieubdawnweddteateseecbsenwateus 50, 000 255, 000 | 20, 000 
Michigan-W isconsin_- Biche nncka ance 2 nee 2, 500 | SE GOe Li dnwncee hae 
Oregon-W ashington ped gf ae ® a 509, 535 65, 000 20, 000 
Maine- ne So ech keds dn ks deme 2, 296 IED Ektnntianawuwddte 
Forest tree diseases: | | 
Fas COrgt BERLSS-ORK Wb. ccc nncasewensesa ee eee as 46, 500 | 77, 000 80, 000 
Mistletoe surveys ; ; te aoe. 15, 014 15, 000 | 20, 000 
Miscellaneous Forest Se rvice projects and precontrol work 2._} 513, 940 | 397, 550 | 740, 000 
Department of Interior insect and disease projects---.---.-- a 177, 636 | 132, 000 | 117, 000 
Babtotal, Control MEOMCtS. oon cdc esac wnicncmcevnse 2, 679, 142 2, 636, 800 | 1, 910, 000 
Detection and appraisal surveys. .........-.---.---.-. cot 723, O78 | 718, 100 718, 100 
TRIER UNE os a a a i aes i fe Re wkveuwentecsteaneae a 
Total available or estimated..........--..-- 3, 411, 100 | 3, 354, 900 2, 628, 100 
| 
Estimates of project needs are forecast a year or more in advance of anticipated use. They are subject 


to fluctuations; and adjustments are required between projects depending on new outbreaks that occur 
and ¢ xp nded needs on going projects. 

a item provides funds for administration of the Forest Pest Control Act, continuous pre control activi- 
tles, an id for quick wction on many projects across the Nation to stop outbreaks while they are small. In- 
70 d are cone and seed insects, wood borers, weevils, spittlebugs, tip moths, shoot moths, aphids, saw- 
flies, bark beetles, budworm, scale insects, and other forest insects ind diseases. 





Insect and disease control projects 

Prevention of serious losses from diseases and insects in the forests under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior is an important activity under the 
forest pest control program. Approximately 185 million acres of forests and 
woodlands are administered by the Department of the Interior, including 7 mil- 
lion acres by the National Park Service, 1 million acres by the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, 16 million acres by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 36 
million acres by the Bureau of Land Management in the continental United 
States and 125 million by that Bureau in Alaska. 


White pine blister rust control 

The objective of the white pine blister rust control program is to protect the 
valuable white pine forests from the ravages of the white pine blister rust, a 
fungous disease of foreign origin. There are 577,167 acres of control area ad- 
ministered by the Department of the Interior, of which 376,239 are under the 
direction of the National Park Service, 58,963 under the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, and 141,965 under the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

In the calendar year 1957 the National Park Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs collectively destroyed 1,402,356 
ribes on 34,722 acres, of which 8,257 were initially worked and 26,465 reworked. 
Of the total control area, 439,707 acres, or 76 percent, is on a maintenance 
basis. 

The National Park Service has stepped up control work in parks located in 
the northern Rocky Mountains to secure early protection from the advancing 
disease. Several of the Rocky Mountain parks, including Glacier, Yellowstone, 
Grand Teton, and Roe ‘ky Mountain, contain outstanding examples of high eleva- 
tion white pine, such as limber, foxtail, and white bark pine. These pioneer pro- 
grams for the protection of representative samples of these scenically valuable 
Species are well-advanced with approximately 50 percent of the control areas 
worked initially. Seventy-seven percent of the control area is now on miainte- 
nance, 
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The Bureau of Land Management expects to increase its control area in west. 
ern Oregon in the near future. Of the total control area, over 60 percent is on 
a maintenance basis. 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs continued its control action in the Lake States, | 
Most of the ribes work on the Menominee Reservation is being accomplished by | 


Indian women. Of the total control area, approximately 80 percent is on mainte. 
nance. 


Control of insects and other diseases 


For many years a program to maintain a low level of infestations and 
infections and to prevent epidemics within the intensively used scenic and recrea- 
tional areas of the national parks has been successful in conserving these 
valuable forests. A number of relatively small but nonetheless important 
projects are involved in this program. Most of these projects require annual 
attention to maintain the forests in a healthy condition. Examnles of these 
projects are the bark beetles in the California national parks, the defoliators 
in the southwestern national parks and monuments, dwarf mistletoe in Grand 
Canyon National Park, and the oak wilt of Effigy Mounds National Monument, 
Likewise, there are minor projects of a recurring nature at some of the Indian 
reservations, examples of which are the walkingstick infestation at the Menon- 
inee Indian Reservation and the Black Hills beetle at the Navaho Reservation. 

There is a pilot control project of maior importance underway in Yosemite 
National Park against a lodgepole needleminer which is complicated by an 
interrelated bark beetle infestation. A full-scale control program depends 
upon the results of pilot projects currently underway. Pilot control projects 
of similar significance but lesser scope are being carried out to develop prac. 
tical control methods against the white fir needleminer at Bryce Canyon 
National Park. the southwestern pine and Ips beetle at Bandelier National 
Monument and the pinyon bark beetle and pinyon scale at Grand Canyon 
National Park. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is making a postcontrol check to determine 
timing of the second general operation for control of dwarf mistletoe on the 
Mescalero Reservation. Through a survey made to determine the extent of 
the spread of this parasite it was found to be widespread on the Fort Apache 
Reservation. 

Quite frequently infestations involving the forests of this Department like 
wise concern adjacent forest areas. The following are examples requiring 
coordinated control : 

Mountain pine beetle outbreak in Grand Teton National Park and the 
adiacent Grand Teton National Forest. 

Spruce budworm on 98,411 acres in Montana where public domain forests 
are intermingled with private lands and lie adjacent to national forests. 

Bark beetle infestation at Bryce Canyon National Park and the adjacent 
Dixie National Forest. 

Southern pine beetle infestation which involves the Cherokee Indian 
Reservation, Great Smoky Mountains National Park, and the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, as well as adjacent national forests and private lands. 

Mountain pine beetle infestation which involves a total of 45,000 acres 
of public domain forest lands and State and private forest lands in northern 
California. 

Bark beetle outbreak in sections of Sequoia and Kings Canyon National 
Parks and adjoining Forest Service, State and private lands in California 
resulting from the McGee Ranch fire of 1955. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS 


These funds are used to acquire lands for the protection of the watersheds 
of navigable streams and for the production of timber under the provisions 
of the Weeks Law of March 1, 1911, as amended (16 U.S.C. 513-519, 521). 

There are now 55 national forest and purchase units situated in 29 States 
and Puerto Rico, within which acquisition of lands under the above acts 
has been approved by the National Forest Reservation Commission and in 
which lands still remain to be acquired. All but a few of these units are 
east of the Great Plains. 

In the fiscal year 1958, 69 tracts containing 7,169 acres were approved for 
purchase under the Weeks law. These included 16 Indian allotment tracts 
containing 785 acres within the Chippewa National Forest in Minnesota. Put 
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chase of these tracts, not suited for habitation and chiefly valuable for forestry 
purposes, will help consolidate the national forest and at the same time aid the 
Indians and the Bureau of Indian Affairs in their program of disposing of 
allotments not useful to the Indians and best adapted to long-term forestry 
projects. It is expected that some additional allotted lands will be offered, 
but this special program largely has been accomplished. In all, 36,477 acres 
of these lands have been acquired. The remaining 53 tracts approved in 1958 
were parcels needed to meet specific administrative and resource conservation 
needs, such as assurance of rights-of-way, prevention of damage to adjoining 
public properties, reduction of fire hazards, reduction of need for property sur- 
yeys, and protection of publicly owned reservoirs. Purchase of these lands 
will result in materially increased efficiency and economy in administration of, 
and increased public benefits from national forest lands. There are many 
more similar key tracts surrounded in whole or in part by national forest land 
and most valuable for national forest purposes which need to be acquired. 


Forest RESEARCH 


The Forest Service conducts research on problems pertaining to all forest 
land and on the management of related nonforest rangelands, including State 
and private holdings as well as national forests and other Federal lands. 

The research is carried on primarily at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis., at nine regional forest and range experiment stations in the continental 
United States, and at forest research centers in Alaska and Puerto Rico. Much 
of the research at the regional stations is concentrated at laboratories and at 
field research centers including experimental forests and ranges where major 
problems may be studied advantageously. 

The research is to a large extent cooperative with States and private agencies. 
The following fields of research are underway : 


FOREST AND RANGE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 
Current activities 

Research under this activity is concerned with the growing of timber and the 
management of forest properties, the management of efficient use of range forage, 
and the management of both forest and range vegetation to produce the greatest 
amount of usable water and to minimize erosion. 

Research in forest management emphasizes the development of methods for 
quickly increasing the growth rate of forests and hence the permissible annual 
cut. Emphasis is given to harvest cutting patterns that promote regeneration 
of the forest or increase growth and quality of residual stands. Also being 
stressed are measures leading to control of undesirable vegetation competing with 
crop trees. Methods of reforesting farmlands withdrawn from cultivation, 
stripped mining lands, and cut or burned-over forests, are being improved through 
research. The development of hybrid trees for faster and more certain timber 
production is being studied, as well as improved methods for stimulating gum 
flow in pines for the production of resin. 

Wildlife habitat and range management research emphasizes development of 
methods and practices for building up or maintaining forage production on forest 
and related nonforest ranges, and for its efficient utilization by game and live- 
Stock, at maximum levels consistent with other values of land for watershed, 
recreation, timber production, or other uses. Emphasis is being placed on deter- 
mination of proper intensities of stocking, systems of grazing, and seasons of use 
for native ranges, seeded ranges, and ranges on which undesirable plants have 
been controlled. Studies are also underway on the use of fire in the control 
of undesirable range plants, and the development of methods for restoring and 
managing desirable forage plants on game ranges. 

Watershed management research is directed toward improving soil and cover 
conditions and practices to alleviate flood and sediment problems arising out 
of past land use, and toward helping meet urban, rural, and industrial demands 
for water of good supply and high quality. Watershed use problems are at- 
tacked by obtaining quantitative measurements of the effects of such activities 
as fire, logging, grazing, and road construction on water supply and quality. 
Concurrent with these studies are those to determine how to use watersheds 
for various economic purposes and still provide satisfactory water supplies. 
Possibilities of increasing water yield through manipulation of the vegetation 
are being studied. Particular attention is being given to the effects of watershed 
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use and management on study areas as they are reflected in soil-plant-water 
relations. This provides both an understanding of the cause and effects of given 
measures and a means of predicting the magnitude of results from applying 
watershed use and management measures on other areas. 


Selected examples of recent progress 


Forest management research 

Direct seeding.—Direct seeding is by far the cheapest and most flexible system 
of reforestation when it is effective. Rodents and birds have been the biggest 
obstacles to successful direct seeding. A commercial insecticide, endrin, has 
been found to make seeds unattractive to rodents. Tests with Douglas-fir seed 
in the Northwest and pines in the South show that seeds treated with endrin 
are not eaten by rodents in amounts comparable to untreated Seeds. In the 
South, birds also hinder direct seeding. However, a coating of arasan or 
anthraquinone repels the birds. This treatment plus endrin has made possible 
the extensive sowing of seed from airplanes with very satisfactory results. 

Seed source important.—The development of hybrid forest trees and the 
selection of individuals superior in growth rate, form, or resistance to pests 
or adverse environmental conditions is of importance in all forest regions but 


particularly so in the South, West, and Lake States. The need for selecting | 


seed from the proper origin for a particular planting site is becoming more and 
more evident. Data are now becoming available from a test of seed sources 
»f the southern pine involving 37 cooperators in 16 States. In Arkansas a 7-year 
test of elevational strains of loblolly pine shows that trees grown from seed 
co tected at elevations within a range of 200-400 feet of the planting site ele 
vation survived best and grew the most. The poorest trees came from sources 
100 feet or more lower in elevation. In another test of loblolly pine races in 
New Jersey, the fastest growing trees were from a North Carolina source and 
the slowest were from a Louisiana source. 

Disk harrowing proves most economical method for natural regeneration. On 
the South Carolina Coastal Plain three alternative methods of site preparation 
gave the following average costs in a mature loblolly pine stand on which all 
but seed trees had been removed: 


Method and cost per acre 


Pa RN Nn 5 Ee $3. 51 
Pree IERIE TINIE NITION SEIN 2 ee et 10. 88 
Prescribed winter fires with summer chemical foliage spray______-_-_____-- 17. 98 


In addition to being the most economical method, disk harrowing resulted ina 
larger number of seedlings per acre than the alternate methods tested. 

Regeneration of lodgepole pine.—A survey of lodgepole pine clearcut areas in 
the Blue Mountains of Oregon showed that time of cutting and size and shape of 
cut areas are important in the management of lodgepole pine. Long, narrow 
clearcut areas surrounded by lodgepole pine favor regeneration to lodgepole pine. 
Other species are favored by large circular cut areas. Slash burning is not 
recommended because it creates a seedbed highly favorable for lodgepole pine 
and increases the probability of overstocking. 

Hormones increase tree growth—Plant growth regulators hold promise of 
hastening the growth of selected trees, or perhaps of plantations. Gibberelli¢ 
acid is a growth substance with this potential. Applications of this chemical t0 
seedlings of eastern cottonwood, sycamore, yellow poplar, sweetgum, cherrybark 
oak, willow oak, and southern red oak increased their growth 75 to 350 percent. 
White oak, white pine, Arizona cypress, and water oak showed much less or n0 
response. 

Releasing young pines by air—White pines in New England and short-leaf 
pines in Missouri which had been overtopped by low-grade hardwoods, were 
released by aerial spraying. Helicopters were found to be especially effective 
in applying the spray, a mixture of 2, 4, 5-T, and oil. 

Red alder improves soil.—Red alder shows promise in the Pacifie Northwest 
as a soil improving species. At the Wind River Experimental Forest where red 
alder has been interplanted with Douglas fir, the nitrogen content in the soil and 
in Douglas fir foliage has been increased 50 and 6 percent, respectively, over the 
nitrogen contents of soil and foliage from areas where red alder was not inter 
planted. Presence of alder also has stimulated the growth of older dominant 
Douglas fir during the past 7 years. 
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Thinning ponderosa pine.—In the Black Hills an overdense stand of ponderosa 
pine was practically worthless at 63 years of age, containing only one-fourth 
cord of merchantable wood per acre, all in very small trees. By comparison, 
plots thinned to 4 by 4 feet at 30 years had 1.5 cords at 63 years, and plots thinned 
to 10.3 by 10.8 feet had 16 cords. ; : 

Growth of cottonwood and willow.—Management of cottonwood and willow in 
the Mississippi Delta is very promising. Yields of 50 cords per acre are possible 
in 15 years for cottonwood and 25 years for willow. Thinning should start when 
the trees reach pulpwood size, and should remove only enough trees to create 
crown openings that will close in 3 to 5 years. Heavier thinnings encourage 
pranching from dormant buds and wind damage. Where open-grown cotton- 
wood is pruned, however, the wounds heal very quickly. Even under manage- 
ment, stands of both species start to deteriorate at about 50 years. 

Predicting site quality from soil conditions.—The estimation of site productiv- 
ity from various soil characteristics was made possible by studies in several 
sections of the country. For example, site quality for quaking aspen on rela- 
tively level upland areas in northern Minnesota can be predicted from the fol- 
lowing soil properties: (1) Percent of silt and clay in the upper 36 inches of soil; 
(2) acidity of the subsoil; and (8) percent of stones in the upper 36 inches of 
soil. In other topographical locations, site index is influenced by depth of water 
table, position on slope, and aspect. 

Eficient method for sampling timber stand volumes.—Point sampling, as con- 
trasted with sampling by plots, is a new method for estimating the volume in 
stands of timber. The efficiency of this new technique is shown by a comparison 
made by survey crews in Texas. For the same tracts of timber there was only 
1.1 percent difference in the estimated volume by the two methods. Although 
more points than plots are needed to establish the same degree of accuracy, the 
survey crew needed to tally only a quarter as many trees in the point sample 
method. Moreover, only one man is needed usually for a point sample whereas 
two or more often make up 4 plot sampling crew. 


Wildlife habitat and range management research 

Forage yields increased by brush conversion.—In California, conversion of 
woodland brush to grass resulted in 130 percent more animal days of grazing 
per acre, a 47 percent longer grazing season, and a 55 percent increase in weight 
gain per animal. Wildlife habitat values were also enhanced, and the openings 
created in the brush will facilitate fire control. The following procedure was 
developed for converting both chamise and woodland brush to grass: (1) Select 
a site with gentle slopes and good soil; (2) crush brush with a bulldozer and 
remove by safe burning using area ignition; (3) drill suitable forage species; 
(4) spray with 2,4-D to kill brush seedlings and sprouts: and (5) graze con- 
servatively to promote vigorous growth and assure a good soil cover. 

Heavy grazing reduces production of herbage and flower stalks.—On pine- 
brush-grass range in Colorado, grasses and sedges maintained or increased their 
yield during the past 16 years under light and moderate grazing, whereas yield 
on heavily grazed range was reduced by more than half. Production in 1942, 
at the beginning, and 1957 was as follows: 





Herbage (pounds per acre) 
Grazing intensity 


1942 1957 
Ly nt 10 to 20 percent) removal a pele A EB a | 317 335 
a Merate (30 to 40 nercent removal a 3 3A1 | 446 
Heavy (more than 450 percent removal 2 oe wn ee nn ee eee eene 351 148 


Tn 1957 the valuable grasses, Arizona fescue and mountain muhly, averaged only 
2.3 flower stalks per plant under heavy grazing but 7.4 and 11.8 per plant under 
moderate and light grazing, respectively. 

Calf gains related to grazing intensity.—During the past three summers, 
calves on forest range in eastern Oregon gained 202 pounds under a light in- 
tensity of grazing, 194 pounds under moderate, but only 180 pounds under heavy 
frazing. With conservative grazing, then, gains amounted to more than 1.6 
Pounds per day for a 4-month season. Approximately 80 percent of this gain 
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was made during the first half of the grazing season, mid-June through mid-| 
August, when the forage was green and most nutritious. 


2 


th 


Quality of range forage in the Southeast.—In southern Georgia grasses com. | del 


prised about 85 percent of the yearlong cattle diet ; however, supplements high ip 
protein and energy are needed most of the year to compensate for the low 
quality forage on wiregrass range. Browse plants were generally higher ip 
protein than grasses, particularly during the winter, but the low energy value and 
high lignin content decreased their quality. In south Florida burning caused 
temporary increases in protein and phosphorus content of forage and decreases 
in lignin. However, protein remained adequate for only 11 weeks and phosphorns 
for only 3 weeks following burning. Calcium was never at an adequate level. 
Both calcium and phosphorus, then, must be supplied year long and protein must 
be supplied for about 9 months to supplement native forage and maintain beef 
cattle in good condition. 

Hardwood control increases forage values.—In Louisiana eradication of 
undesirable hardwoods increased grass production from 675 pounds to 2,415 
pounds per acre. Crude protein and phosphorus content was consistently higher 
in forage from plots where hardwoods were controlled than from untreated areas, 
and these nutrients stayed above the minimum cattle requirements much later | 
in the season. Similarly, controlling low-grade hardwoods with herbicides in | 
the Missouri Ozarks increased forage production of grasses and legumes from | 
219 to 1,213 pounds per acre. 

Inseet damage to range plants.—Observations in the Northwest indicate that 
in some localities insects may destroy more vegetation than is consumed by live 
stock and big game combined; however, information about insects associated 
with forage plants, particularly browse, is virtually nonexistent. Exploratory 
studies in Oregon involving insect collections on bitterbush and associated plants 
established the identity of 80 species of insects representing 45 families. Tent 
caterpillars, which cause severe damage to bitterbush, were often parasitized by 
other insects. 

Rodent-range relations.—Five years after seeding, grass stands on Utab 
ranges produced 1,290. pounds per acre on areas where gophers were controlled, 
but only 112 pounds per acre where gophers were not controlled. In Colorado 
the gopher population was reduced 87 percent on a grass-forb range as a result | 
of vegetation changes following spraying with 2, 4-D. Spraying caused a 3 
percent increase in grass, but a 70 percent reduction in forbs, the preferred food 
of gophers. 

Big-game habitats improved by artificial revegetation.—On winter deer range 
in Utah, 475 trial plantings were made of 85 species of shrubs and weeds. Ante 
lope bitterbrush and fourwing saltbush appeared to be the most satisfactory 
species; however, cliffrose, big sagebrush, rubber rabbitbrush, and curl leaf 
mountain mahogany also showed considerable promise. In both Utah and Idaho 
tests showed that endrin, in combination with fungicides, was over 95 percent 
effective in protecting planted bitterbrush seed from mice depredations. In Call- 
fornia over 12,000 bitterbrush seedlings per acre were established on an 18-acre 
pilot area of deteriorated deer winter range using the new methods of seeding 
and protecting seed from mice. 

Combined livestock-big game use may have severe impacts on range vegett- 
tion.—Preliminary studies of overgrazed deer-sheep ranges in south-central Utah 
indicate that weeds and shrubs selected by deer are likewise used by sheep. This 
combined use has depleted the weeds, palatable browse, and bluegrass, resulting 
in a range type dominated by low-value shrubs and coarse grasses. Exploratory 
work in southern Oregon has indicated that deer and livestock utilize about 6 
percent of the highly palatable bitterbrush, and deer alone utilize as much as 3) 
percent. Bitterbrush reproduction is abundant under deer use only, but very 
scarce under season-long grazing by both deer and livestock. On grass-forb 
range in Wyoming during the period 1953-56, grass yield increased 135 pounds 
per acre where protected from game and livestock and 75 pounds where only 
livestock were excluded. 


Watershed management research 
Alpine snowfields gain moisture from the air—Storage of water in alpine 
snowfields for later summer streamflow appears from studies of condensation 
and evaporation to be even more efficient and effective than has been previousl) 
recognized. Plastic tanks were placed in alpine snowfields and filled with 4 
weighed amount of snow. Melt water was caught and weighed and it was found 
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that in the month of August 1957 more water was deposited as a result of con- 
densation of moisture in the air than was lost from the snow by evaporation. 
In spite of the fact that the maximum rate of evaporation per hour was nearly 
twice as high as the maximum hourly rate of condensation, a net gain of 1,300 
gallons per acre per day was realized during this late summer period when meas- 
urements were taken. 

Artificial barriers tested to extend snowfields.—Possibilities appear promis- 
ing for increasing the size and depth of snowdrifts in high elevation alpine 
areas of the western mountains and thereby extending the late season stream- 
flow by erecting artificial barriers in strategic localities. Whereas strong winds 
normally move snowfall long distances, barriers aid in the accumulation of 
snow in deep drifts, permitting slow summer melting. In Utah a snowdrift 
formed behind a 16-by-60-foot slat snowdrifting fence measured 15 feet in depth, 
while the average undrifted snow depth was only 8 feet. 

Deep soils are most effective in soil-water storage.—In the mountains of south- 
ern California, studies indicate that water yields from soils less than 4 feet 
deep would be about the same whether covered by brush, pine, or grass. On 
soils deeper than 4 feet, water yield might be increased if cover were converted 
from trees or brush to grass, provided rainfall is sufficient to wet the soil 
below this depth and if the growth of deep-rooted herbs is prevented. This would 
indicate that watershed management practices for increased water yield must 
be limited to deep soil areas with sufficient water storage capacities to yield 
the additional water left by the shallow-rooted vegetation. 

Land use affects snow accumulation, soil freezing, and infiltration capacity of 
soilg—In studies of frost occurrence made from Maine to Pennsylvania, con- 
crete (solid) frost was observed twice as often on open land as on forest land 
and about twice as often in conifer stands as in hardwood stands. Also, the 
frost penetrated to twice the depth on open land as on forest land. Such frost 
rendered all soils impermeable to water except under the forest where rodent 
burrows and root tunnels allowed water to enter the soil. Snow accumulation 
in the Lake States was also affected by land use. Accumulation was most rapid 
in open areas and under aspen and less rapid under conifers. Pattern of cut- 
ting also affected snow accumulation and melt. Strips running east-west caught 
more snow in this area and retained it longer than any other pattern of cutting. 

Studies of water-loving salt cedar point to its control—Gains in knowledge 
of requirements for the establishment of seedlings of tamarisk (salt cedar) 
and the elimination of conditions meeting those requirements may lead to re- 
ductions in the salt cedar stands and decreases in the amount of water they 
consume. Seeds are produced almost continuously from April to September 
and may be widely dispersed by wind and water. However, seeds germinate 
only in water, on continuously wet soil, or in 100-percent humidity on moist 
surfaces. Germination is rapid, but establishment is slow and seedlings can be 
killed by drought or by floating them loose with high water. Seedlings will not 
develop when air temperatures are less than 82° F. Control of one or more of 
these factors may prevent seedling establishment. The next step will be to 
alter the vegetation to include species having lower water use requirements. 

Skyline crane system of logging reduces soil disturbance.—In the search for a 
method of logging steep mountain terrain with a minimum of soil disturbance 
the Wyssen skyline crane was compared with a ground skidding tractor operation 
in north-central Washington. The Wyssen crane operation disturbed the soil to 
any degree on only 5.0 percent of the logged area whereas the tractor operation 
caused disturbance to 21.6 percent of the area, 15.1 percent of which was deep dis- 
turbance of 1 inch or more. The Wyssen or similar system appears to have many 
advantages in protecting the watershed. 

Vegetative cover used to restore control of surface runoff and soil erosion.— 
Runoff and erosion vary inversely and infiltration rates vary directly with 
amount of plant and litter cover. Similarly, sediment carried by the overland 
flow of water is inversely related to ground cover. Sediment collected in the 
Morris Creek weir pond in northern Utah shows that this steep, but heavily 
vegetated small watershed has an annual sedimentation rate of only 0.0014 acre- 
foot per square mile, while the sedimentation rate for a less steep barren plot was 
2.174 acre-feet per square mile, or 1600 times greater. 
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FOREST PROTECTION RESEARCH (FIRE, INSECTS, DISEASES) 


Current activities 


This work includes projects concerned with research on the control or pre 
vention of damage by fires, insects, and diseases in forests. 

Research on the protection of forest, range, and watershed lands from fire is 
directed toward reducing losses from fire, better efficiency in application of fire 
control measures, and toward learning how to use fire beneficially in the man. 
agement of forests and related range lands. The possibilities of reducing the 
large number of man-caused fires by improved fire-prevention methods are under 
study. Explorations on reducing the severity of fire-setting lightning storms 
are being continued. Special attention is also being given to understanding the 
unexpected behavior of large fires, and to improve methods of attack through the 
use of airplanes, helicopters, and other devices. Special study is being given 
to conditions for using fire for hazard reduction, and for control or modification 
of vegetal cover. 

Research on forest insects is directed toward the prevention or control of de 
structive insect attack on forests and forest products. Damage by insects 
enters into all phases of forest management from the seed to the mature forest. 


The development of effective and economical methods of direct and indirect | 
control is dependent upon thorough knowledge of life histories and habits of | 
forest insects, including the interrelationships between the insects and their / 


environments. Investigations on direct control methods involve mechanical 


and chemical methods. Research on improvement of insect survey methods | 
with particular emphasis on use of aerial photographs is an important phase of } 


the work. Control of forest insects by indirect methods such as the use of 
natural or introduced predators and diseases of insects, and by silvicultural 
practices designed to prevent the buildup of insect epidemics, offers promise 
and is being emphasized in the research program. 

Research on diseases in forests, forest tree nurseries, and on decays and stains 
of forest products provides the basic information on the causes of diseases and 
on practicable and effective methods of combating them. Studies are underway 


on the identification and life history of the pathogens that cause disease, on the | 


environmental conditions that result in disease epidemics in forests, on direct 


control by chemical and mechanical methods, on indirect control through silvi- f 
cultural practices and genetic resistance, and on the improvement of disease [ 


survey techniques. In the products field, research is directed to the determina- 
tion of methods of handling logs and lumber to prevent fungus infection; of 
the proper use of naturally durable or treated wood in high-hazard locations; 
and of improved structural design to reduce decay of wood in service. 


Selected examples of recent progress 


Forest fire research 


More help to firefighters from the air—Conferences and field demonstrations 
have helped to spread the use of new techniques for using fixed- and rotary-wing 
aircraft to increase the striking power of firefighting forces. These new uses 
of originating in California have been extended on either an operational or test 
basis to the Northwest, Southwest, and Intermountain regions and to parts of 
the South. Most spectacular has been dropping of bulk water or chemicals from 
airplanes directly on fires. Helicopter accessories have been developed to do 
the same. Helicopter techniques are also being rapidly developed for such things 
as quick delivery of specially equipped firefighters to fires in difficult terrain and 
laying long hose lines over dense cover and rugged topography. Though fire 
fighters are enthusiastic wherever aircraft have been used for these purposes, 
much research and development is still necessary before the full potential of 
either airplanes or helicopters for speeding up control of forest fires can be 
realized. 

Lightning fire study—Project Skyfire, the cooperative study of firesetting 
lightning storms, continued at a high level of activity in Montana. Reports on 
this project were prepared at the end of the year for use by the Advisory Com: 
mittee on Weather Control in its final report to the President. Though the sum 
mer’s operations were concerned chiefly with development of effective cloud 
seeding techniques, there was evidence that the growth of young cumulus clouds 
could be interrupted by cloud seeding. This gives promise of preventing their 
development to the lightning producing stage. Operational tests of cloud seed- 
ing to reduce lightning in California appeared favorable. 
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Forest fire laboratories.—Two forest fire laboratories planned for the long- 
term national forest fire research program will soon aid researchers in develop- 
ing new and improved methods of forest fire control. One at Macon, Ga., is 
being constructed by the State of Georgia as part of its cooperative fire research 
program with the Forest Service. Known as the Southern Forest Fire Labora- 
tory, this unit will operate as part of the Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion. The other, at Missoula, Mont., is being financed by Federal appropriation. 
This, the Northern Forest Fire Laboratory, will be part of the Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station. Both laboratories are designed with 
specialized facilities for fire model studies and other basic research into the 
many unknowns about forest fires. 

A national system of fire danger rating.—Day-to-day changes in the danger 
of forest fires are highly important to forest fire agencies. Systems for rating 
the danger of fires have been in use for approximately 20 years. As dependence 
on such systems has increased through the years, the need to improve their 
accuracy has also increased. Eight systems are currently in use by the Forest 
Service, each developed locally to fit the special requirements of a distinctive 
forest region. This has merit, but the existing lack of comparability in results 
obtained by the different systems seriously limits their potential usefulness. A 
new project has recently been initiated to establish a common basis for all fire 
danger rating and to develop as far as possible a single national system which 
can be adapted to varying local situations. 

Weather surveys for prescribed burning.—Quantitative correlations between 
fire behavior and environment can be valuable aids to fire control acivities. 
For example, brush burning for range improvement in California sometimes 
does not accomplish the desired results because of the uncertainties in the local 
weather and fire behavior. Research in cooperation with the California Division 
of Forestry has found that by making intensive weather surveys in an area 
for several days prior to burning, much of this uncertainty can be removed. By 
properly evaluating the weather and fitting the timing and method of firing to 
the surveyed conditions both better and safer burning can be attained. 

Fire danger in interior Alaska.—Department of the Interior’s Bureau of Land 
Management has responsibility for protecting the forests of interior Alaska from 
fre. In 1956, particularly heavy losses resulted from thin-spread protection 
facilities and an unusually severe summer season. More than 5 million acres 
burned. The problem is difficult in that it has many aspects without precedent 
in continental United States. Inspection of the problem by Forest Service fire 
researchers indicated an immediate need for a fire danger rating system that 
would indicate to Bureau personnel the current potential fire load. An interim 
danger rating system has been developed for this purpose pending establishment 
of a more formal fire research program to meet Alaska’s special needs. 

Evaluating the results of fire prevention effort—FEvaluating the results of 
forest fire prevention programs has been handicapped in the past by lack of 
a satisfactory measure of the fire-starting potentials of different combinations 
of land uses and occupancies. A system for evaluating this fire risk in terms 
of type and level of human activity, forest type, and current weather has been 
developed for use on California national forests. These forests can now in- 
ventory their fire risks as a basis for strengthening their protection systems. 


Forest insect research 


Woodpeckers are effective in keeping Engelmann spruce beetle infestations in 
check.—W oodpeckers have been found to be effective in checking the rise of 
Engelmann spruce bettle broods in infested stands. Percentage reduction in 
beetle populations is far greater in heavily infested trees than in lightly infested 
ones. The woodpeckers are widely dispersed during the breeding season but 
they tend to concentrate in bettle infestation areas during the winter. 

Parasitic nematodes affect rate of egg laying by bark beetles.—Laboratory 
Studies indicate that bark beetles parasitized by nematodes lay fewer eggs 
than nonparasitized ones. A nematode, Aphelenchulus sp., was found present in 
o6 percent of Ips beetles collected from infested pinyon pines in the Southwest. 

Natural control factors check outbreak of fir sawfly—Populations of the 
white fir sawfly at two locations in California are at the lowest levels since the 
peak of an outbreak 5 years ago. A combination of natural control factors, 
particularly a polyhedrosis virus, was responsible for the population decline. 

Control of the Great Basin tent caterpillar by virus organism.—A polyhedrosis 
Virus of this serious pest of aspen in the Southwest was introduced into aspen 
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stands in Arizona and New Mexico in the form of a spray by a mist blower, 
The virus organisms were found to have lived over winter and to have attacked 
the caterpillars the following year. 

Indirect control of southwestern pine beetles a possibility—Exploratory 
studies indicate that ponderosa pines highly susceptible to attack by bark beetles 
in the Southwest can be recognized before they are attacked. These findings 
suggest that a risk rating might be developed for this tree species in Arizona 
and New Mexico similar to the one being used with outstanding success in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. If so, the destructive beetles might then be controlled by 
removing susceptible trees from the stands. 

White pine weevil controlled by insecticidal sprays.—Emulsion sprays of lin- 
dane, endrin, heptachlor, and malathion have given excellent control of this de 
structive weevil when applied to the leaders of pines in the spring months. 
Excellent control was also obtained by applying lindane, plus the extender Aroclor 
5460, to the leaders of pines during the fall months. 

European pine shoot moth control—DDT, at rates of 2, 4, and 8 pounds per 
100 gallons of water, gave 98 percent control of the European pine shoot moth 
when applied experimentally by hydraulic equipment as a heavily wetting spray, 
Application of 20 pounds of DDT in 40 gallons of water also gave 98 percent 
control when applied by mist blower. 

Malathion spray effective against Virginia pine sawfly.—aA heavy infestation 
of this sawfly on Virginia pine in Maryland was controlled experimentally by 
aerial application of 1 pound of technical malathion in 2 gallons of oil per acre. 

Control of the pine needle sheath miner.—Experimental application of a mala- 
thion spray during late spring resulted in almost complete control of this pest 
of hard pines in California. This insect attacks pines after they are about 4 
years old and has been known to destroy as much as 75 percent of the needles on 
a tree. 

Oak bark beetle transmits oak wilt fungus.—Oak wilt developed in seedlings 
which were fed upon by several hundred adults of the oak bark beetle under 
caged conditions. These beetles had emerged in the cages from bolts of wood 
that had been impregnated under vacuum with the oak wilt fungus. This spe 
cies of bark beetle has long been considered a likely means of long-distance 
spread of the fungus. Tests are still underway to determine its role in disease 
spread in the woods. 

Effect of season of cutting of Douglas-fir on Douglas-fir beetle.—Douglas-fir 
trees felled during the winter or early spring are much more attractive to 
Douglas-fir beetles than are those that are felled during the summer. This is an 
important factor to consider in planning cutting operations. If it is necessary 
to cut during the winter the logs should be removed promptly from the woods. 

Malathion sprays partially effective for control of needleminers.—Aerial appli- 
eation of malathion at rates ranging from 1 to 2 pounds in 1 to 20 gallons of oil 
per acre has resulted in partial control of needleminers in fir and pine. Sev- 
enty-five-percent control of the fir needleminer was obtained with 114 pounds of 
malathion in a gallon of oil per acre. A similar percentage control of the lodge 
pole pine needleminer required 2 pounds of malathion in 20 gallons of oil per 
acre. 

Improvement in termite control—Foundations around parts of 240 buildings 
were treated with 13 different chemicals 10 years ago to determine their effec- 
tiveness in preventing termite attack. Recent inspection of the buildings showed 
that 10 percent sodium arsenite in water at the rate of 1 gallon per 5 linear feet 
of soil trench has completely protected the buildings from termite attack for the 
full 10 years. 

Several other chemicals also have been found to be effective in preventing 
subterranean termite damage to wood in contact with treated soil. These 
chemicals include sodium meta arsenite, benzene hexachloride, chlordane, DDT, 
toxaphene, aldrin, dieldrin, and heptachlor. All of these chemicals have beet 
under test for at least 5 years, during which time they have been completely 
effective against termites. A few have been under test much longer, and have 
been equally effective for 10 years. 

Old house borer controlled in buildings.—Oil solutions of 5 percent DDT and 
0.25 percent dieldrin applied as brush treatments controlled larvae of the old 
house borer in artificially infested 2 by 4 pine blocks for 16 to 18 weeks. Natural 
infestations of the insect in floor joists and subflooring in several houses iD 
Maryland were also controlled for 4 to 16 weeks by these solutions ; and by others 
consisting of 2 percent chlordane and 0.5 percent lindane. All solutions were 
applied at the rate of 114 pints per cubic foot of wood in ultrasene. 
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Forest disease research 

Mortality of ponderosa pine infected with Elytroderma needle blight in Idaho 
amounted to 16 percent of the trees and 8 percent of the merchantable volume in 
virgin mature stands over a 7-year period. The figures for mature cutover 
stands were 11 percent of the trees and 6 percent of the volume. In immature 
second-growth stands the losses were 25 and 18 percent, respectively. For all 
stand types combined the loss was 16 percent of the trees and 9 percent of the 
volume. High risk marking for cutting in diseased stands is recommended. 

Inoculations of southern pines with the brown spot fungus showed that the 
fungus remained on the surface of 1-year-old needles with no evidence of pene- 
tration, indicating resistance to infection. Extensive tests of control of brown 
spot in the field included 4 different fungicides, 26 schedules at 2 different loca- 
tions, and 1, 2, 3, and 4 applications per year. Encouraging results were ob- 
tained in both plantations and natural reproduction. 

White pine blister rust studies in Oregon and California demonstrate that the 
increasing length and intensity of the Summer dry period as one proceeds south- 
ward on the Pacific slope reduces the number of periods favorable for blister 
rust. When a favorable period does occur, however, infection may be heavy 
and damaging. Most local spread of the rust from infected ribes took place 
either in a northerly direction or downhill. 

Hypoxylon canker rate of infection on aspen in the Lake States varies with 
time, with a low level occurring during the past year; its prevalence varies with 
geographic location, and more infection occurs in poorly stocked stands. Several 
natural infections were found for the first time in North America on European 
aspen, with indications that this species may be as susceptible as the native 
species. Hypoxylon canker was found on aspen for the first time in Arizona. 
Not until 1955, when this disease was found in Colorado, was it known west of 
the Great Plains. 

Oak wilt mortality in Missouri—Examination in 1957 of 365 red oaks and 
95 white oaks in Missouri, naturally infected with oak wilt between 1952 and 
1956, showed that 99 percent of the red oaks were dead but only 19 percent of 
the white oaks were dead, 26 percent were living and displaying symptoms, and 
55 percent were living and free of symptoms. Black oak inoculations during 
each month of the year revealed no periods of immunity, but susceptibility was 
greatest during May, June, and July. There was little difference in the results 
when ditferent-aged cultures were used, indicating that the fungus retains a 
high degree of virulence while growing in pure culture for periods up to 10 years. 

Decay cull in lodgepole pine.—Heartrot was present in 20 percent of 188 lodge- 
pole pines dissected in a pulp-timber stand in Oregon, but only 5 percent of the 
trees had more than 1 percent of their volume decayed. Total decay amounted 
to less than 2 percent of the gross cubie volume dissected. Fire scars and dead 
branch stubs were the most important infection courts. 

New work on the littleleaf disease of southern pines clearly demonstrates the 
parasitism of Phythophthora cinnamomi on new roots and suggests that resist- 
ance to littleleaf may be largely a matter of ability to recover from Phythoph- 
thora attack rather than resistance to attack. High nitrogen fertilization con- 
tinues to prevent littleleaf and induce recovery in many cases, especially when 
used in proper balance with phosphorus and potassium, 

Biological control of Fomes annosus root rot.—A high degree of natural biologi- 
eal control of root rot was observed in Massachusetts through prior stump infec- 
tion by the saprophytic fungus, Peniophora gigantea. Conditions favoring such 
infection are under study. 

Resistance to chestnut blight.—Over 1,000 scions from large American chest- 
huts, survivors of the chestnut blight, were received from 30 locations. They 
have been grafted to rootstocks for further testing of their resistance to the 
chestnut blight fungus. After 5 years’ exposure there have been no losses from 
chestnut blight among the Chinese chestnuts planted at Bent Creek, N.C., in a 
resistance test of five of the best lines. 

Black root rot of southern pine seedlings effectively controlled by soil fumiga- 
tion.—Methyl bromide is the best of several fumigants tested, being effective 
against soil fungi, nematodes, insects, weeds, and weed seeds. This chemical is 
also highly effective against white pine root rot in Michigan nurseries. 

Eecessive mortality of sugar maple in Northeastern and Lake States.—The 
cause is unknown but is the subject of research in both areas. In the Northeast 
two known fungi, Verticillium albo-atrum and Phytophthora cactorum, are pres- 
ent and, along with unfavorable environmental conditions, contribute to the dying. 
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In Wisconsin a progressive dieback of sugar maple tops has been observed for 
several years. In 1957, however, a rapid dying of trees, from saplings to 
sawlogs, occurred in localized patches, aggregating about 1,000 acres. 

Sweetgum blight.—F¥or the first time since blight losses started several years 
ago improvement was recorded in sweetgum stands in Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Disease index increased 5 percent in 1956 and only 2 percent in 1957, while 
mortality dropped from 38 percent to 2 percent. These changes were associated 
with abundant rainfall in contrast to varying degrees of drought prevailing in 
previous years. The evidence is now strong that sweetgum blight in the deep 
South is essentially a response to soil moisture shortages. 

Pole blight of western white pine.—A soil survey in western white pine pole- 
size stands, 50 to 100 years old, confirmed previous observations that pole blight 
does not occur in deep soil with available moisture storage capacities in excess of 
5 inches. Pole blight occurrence was significantly but inversely correlated with 
both available moisture storage capacity and underground soil moisture recharge 
potentials. These two factors account for 70 percent of the variations in pole 
blight occurrence. 

Effectiveness of oak wilt survey methods.—Active wilt centers spotted from an 
airplane in Tennessee accounted for 35 percent of the total found; aerial survey 
plus ground followup yielded 53 percent; aerial survey plus ground followup plus 
ground visits to all previously found centers accounted for 86 percent; and the 
remaining centers were detected by complete ground scouting. In oak wilt 
control programs aerial detection must be augmented by ground scouting. 

Vew kind of wood decay.—In studies of a new type of deterioration (soft rot) 
in cooling towers, it was found that many organisms, previously considered as 
nondecayers, are capable of causing serious losses in weight and strength of 
wood. 

Natural durability of wood.—Further studies of decay resistance show that 
Alaska cedar is only moderately resistant under conditions of severest decay 
hazards but Angelique is highly resistant. In bald-cypress the heartwood of 
many second-growth trees lacks the superior resistance reputed for the species. 


FOREST PRODUCTS UTILIZATION RESEARCH 
Current activities 

The aim of the forest products research program centered at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory and with field projects at the various regional forest and range 
experiment stations, is to contribute to the solution of national, regional, and 
local utilization problems of all types; to increase efficiency in harvesting timber 
crops; to reduce unused woods and mill residues to a minimum by finding uses 
for present residues; to develop new products; and to improve the serviceability 
and lower the costs of existing products. Its broad aim, in brief, is to develop 
new utilization outlets for thinnings, unpopular and little used species of timber, 
logging and milling residues, and to make the whole timber crop on farms and 
other forest lands go further and give better service in a wide variety of uses for 
lumber, paper, chemicals, and other products derived from wood. 

Selected examples of recent progress 
Forest products utilization research 

Book papers from northern hardwoods and Balsam fir.—Pilot plant tests show 
show practicability of making book papers from a combination of little-used 
northern hardwoods and Balsam fir. This process will be used in a new 50-ton 
commercial mill now under construction in northern Minnesota. This is an im 
portant development, since it points the way to economical utilization of these 
species in the Lake States and the Northeast. 

Tree quality in southern pine.—Progress has been made in developing methods 
for the appraisal of quality in southern pine. Field work on the development of 
log and tree grades is well advanced, and computations are underway. In addi 
tion, studies of specific gravity, a property associated with quality for many 
uses, have been conducted in Mississippi. These studies indicate that longleaf 
and slash pine rank highest in specific gravity while shortleaf and loblolly pines 
were intermediate and appreciably above spruce pine. The specifie gravity of all 
species increased from north to south in Mississippi. In connection with the 
survey, trees with outstanding specific gravity were marked for study by geneti- 
cists working on tree improvement. One tree with extremely high specific gravity 
was found. These studies are being conducted by the Southern and Southeaster 
Experiment Stations in cooperation with the Forest Products Laboratory. 
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Defects in timber detected by gamma rays.—In cooperation with Ohio State 
University basic research has been conducted on the attenuation of gamma rays 
by wood under varying degrees of moisture content as well as by certain defects 
common in timber. This work indicates that there is a good possibility of detect- 
ing rot and other defects in timber by use of a scintillator especially designed 
for the purpose. Such a device is now under construction and will be used 
during the coming year to find out whether or not it can be used to determine 
the degree of defect as well as the kind of defect in standing timber. If suc- 
cessful, this device will be useful in estimating cull and quality of trees. The 
pasic data will also be useful for other purposes. 

Earthquake-resistant construction.—Surveys of damage resulting from earth- 
quakes and hurricanes show that woed structures perform well. As a result 
engineers and architects have requested the development of more data on the 
behavior of wood diaphragms so that wood structures can be better engineered. 
During the past few years the Forest Products Laboratory has developed im- 
portant criteria for this design. The work was done in cooperation with the 
State of California, Division of Architects, and the Department of the Army, 
Corps of Engineers. Preliminary reports have been made to the cooperators 
and general information has been published in Report No. 209 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. It is interesting to note that a large proportion 
of new school buildings in California are built of wood construction. The large 
mount of window space required makes it important that walls, ceilings, and 
floors be designed as structural units to absorb vertical and horizontal forces. 
This explains the interest of California.in developing these data. 

Bin pallets for agricultural products.—The Forest Service has cooperated with 
other agencies of the Department in investigating the potential of use of bin 
pallets for harvesting agricultural products. Report No. 2115, “Bin Pallets for 
Agricultural Products,” has been issued to cover information developed to date 
on the engineering design of such pallets. A comprehensive project on the 
harvesting of apples is being conducted under the leadership of Agricultural 
Marketing Service in the State of Washington. The Forest Service will par 


ticipate in this work. 


Better methods for cutting wood.—In an effort to cut down wastage from saw 
kerf in cutting lumber, other methods of cutting wood are being explored. One 
of these is the slicing of wood by a conventional veneer slicer. It has been 
shown that slices up to one-half inch can be cut from timbers of white fir, 


Douglas-fir, and westerm.redcedar. This veneer can be successfully dried and 
has heen built up into larger pieces by gluing. A lumber company cooperating 

1 this work intends to explore all possible uses of the thick-sliced veneer. 

Utilization of hardwoods in southern Illinois and adjoining counties in Indiana, 
Missouri, and Kentucky.—The Central States Station at its Carbondale Research 
Center has compiled a prospectus for the location of pulp-using industries in the 
vicinity of southern Illinois. This was a joint undertaking with the area services 
division of Southern Illinois University with the technical advice of the Forest 
Products Laboratory. 

Fire research using banana stalks.—An observing timber-products manufac- 
turer called the attention of the laboratory to the fact that banana stalks are 
dificult to burn in an incinerator even when dry. Following this lead, stalks 
Were obtained and dried rapidly and were incinerated, producing about 20 percent 
ash, This ash contained largely potassium carbonate. Wood impregnated with 
this material showed pronounced resistance to burning and flame spread. This 
lead is being followed up with other salts in the hope of obtaining a fire retardant 
Which will resist leaching when exposed to weather. 

Use of hardwoods in liner board for corrugated bores.—In the past very little 
wood pulp has been used in the manufacture of liner-board corrugated boxes 
because of the high strength requirements of this element. A new approach has 
been developed by the laboratory, using dual-head boxes so that a combination 
t hardwood and softwood pulps can be used to form a liner board to place the 
stronger softwood pulp on the side of the wall that will be given the more drastic 
stresses when the board is scarred or subjected to impact blows. For example, 
aliner board consisting of 48 percent hardwood semichemical pulp, 32 percent 
kraft wastepaper, and 20 percent kraft pulp had properties comparable to those 
‘commercial southern pine kraft liner board. One commercial mill is now 
‘onsidering the installation of dual-head blocks for the manufacture of liner 
ward. This has potential for extending the use of low-grade hardwoods in box 

mstruction. 








FOREST RESOURCES RESEARCH 
Current activities 

This work includes the nationwide forest survey, research relating to the 
marketing of timber products, and investigations of the economics of timber 
production. 

Forest survey.—The nationwide forest survey provides basie forest resource 
facts by States or counties on the character and condition of forest land; the 
volume, quality, and location of standing timber; rates of timber growth and 
natural losses; the amount and kind of timber cut for forest products; and con. 
sumption and prospective requirements for timber products. This information 
provides a basis for policies and action programs of public forestry agencies, 
forest industries, landowners, and many others having direct interests in forest 
resources, 

Forest products marketing.—Research in the marketing of forest products 
includes studies of possible means of increasing the efficiency of harvesting, 
grading, selling, and distributing forest products, improved methods for pro 
viding price and market information for timber products, and development of 
expanded markets for timber species and materials in surplus supply. Such 
marketing investigations are of particular importance to the several million 
owners of farms and other small forest properties. 

Other economic research.—Investigations of the economic aspects of forestry 
enterprises provide information on the profitability of producing various timber 
crops in different areas, the effect of ownership, taxation, and other economic 
factors on the practice of forestry, and possible means of reducing financial and 
economic obstacles to the growing and harvesting of forest crops. These studies 
thus provide economic guidelines for forest owners and timber industries, and 
in conjunction with other resource investigations furnish part of the facts 
needed for development of national and local forestry programs. 


Selected eramples of recent progress 


Forest survey 


Additional 43 million acres surveyed.—During the past year initial surveys 
were completed on 17 million acres in five States, including Alaska, raising the 


total acreage inventoried at least once to 522 million acres. Areas still requir. 
ing initial surveys total 184 million acres, mostly in the Rocky Mountains, plus 
122. million acres in Alaska. Resurveys to determine changes in forest condi- 
tions, problems, and opportunities were completed on 26 million acres in six 
States. Results of the survey and related research were released in some 7 
publications, articles, and research notes; highlights of some are presented 
below. 

Hardwood volume increasing in North Carolina.—A resurvey of North Caro 
lina showed an increase of about 1 million acres of forest land during 17 years 
since the initial survey. The volumes of hardwood growing stock and of cull 
trees each increased about one-third; pine growing stock showed no change but 
pine sawtimber volume decreased 6 percent. Although total growth has it 
creased substantially, a disproportionate amount is of species and quality least 
desired by forest industries. Thus the forest industries in North Carolina face 
both a surplus of poor timber and local shortages of the kinds of raw material 
upon which their production is based. 

Timber growth in Connecticut greatly exceeds cut.—Forest survey results 
showed that nearly two-thirds of the land in Connecticut is growing timber. 
Private owners control 92 percent of the 2 million acres of commercial forest 
land, more than half of which is in ownerships of less than 100 acres. About Ii 
percent of the forest land supports sawtimber stands which average 3,200 board 
feet per acre. The net annual growth of sawtimber is more than five times the 
volume cut, partly because many forest areas are devoted to watershed protec 
tion and recreational use. 

Improved survey techniques developed.—New procedures for classifying forest 
productivity and needs for stand improvement were developed and applied 2 
the Florida forest survey: modifications are being worked out to adapt the 
procedure for use in other regions. An improved growth projection method for 
determining growth outlook is being tested in the Southeast. Aerial photo volume 
tables based on average stand height, crown diameter, and percent of crown cove! 
were published for use in Rocky Mountain conifer stands. Improved procedure 
for using variable plots with special tapes showing limited plot radii and adjust 
ments for slope also were developed for use in areas with dense undergrowth and 
steep terrain. 
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Forest products marketing research 

Market development possibilities —In the Intermountain and Rocky Mountain 
regions studies were carried out to determine opportunities for new or expanded 
industries based on use of lodgepole pine or other species for which markets are 
currently limited. The economic feasibility of salvaging sawmill residues for 
pulp chips was analyzed in the West and South. In South Carolina, for example, 
10 different procedures for handling residues were investigated to determine the 
most efficient methods of concentrating, debarking, and shipping residues. Thus, 
where total purchases of mill slabs and edgings exceed 190 cords per day, a central 
chipping plant at the pulpmill can best be supplemented by satellite chipping 
plants designed to process at least 25 to 30 cords daily. In cooperation with State 
agencies, Studies of Christmas tree marketing were conducted in Ohio, Washing- 
ton, and Oregan to determine market preferences, problems, and opportunities 
formarket improvement. The growing of Christmas trees in the East is expand- 
ing rapidly, and eastern growers are expected to capture an increasing proportion 
of the large eastern markets at the expense of western suppliers. Thus in Ohio, 
only 12 percent of the 1.6 million Christmas trees sold in 1956 were grown locally, 
whereas more than 38 million potential Christmas trees were planted by Ohio 
growers during that year. 

Improvements in marketing practices possible-—A study of lumber marketing 
practices at small sawmills in Ohio indicated that sale of air-dried lumber, rather 
than green lumber, could increase net returns of small sawmill operators by about 
$12 per thousand board feet. 

Forest production economic research 

More pulpwood with less manpower.—While the South’s pulpwood harvest has 
been rising, the supply of labor for producing pulpwood has been decreasing 
markedly. Labor requirements of several pulpwood harvesting systems in vari- 
ous southern timber types were evaluated in occasion paper 154 of the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station. Cost comparisons are presented for three methods 
of loading and hauling pulpwood in the flatwoods of Arkansas, in the rolling 
hills of central Mississippi, and in the hardwood bottoms of a Mississippi 
tributary. 

These studies in the South also showed substantial cost advantages for mecha- 
nized yards developed by the paper industry to eliminate hand transfer of pulp- 
wood from trucks to rail ears. Unloading labor at woodyards averaged only 0.1 
man-hour per cord colmpared with 0.6 man-hour per cord for pine and 0.8 man- 
hour for gum by hand transfer at sidings. Truck turnaround time at the yard 
was 0.1 truck-hour per cord compared with 0.3 at the siding. Other benefits of 
the yards are shorter truck turnarounds, higher loads, and reduced standby time 
for rail cars. Less-than-carload deliveries commonly made by farmers also find 
aready market at woodyards. 

Forest taxation and credit needs analyzed.—A report, “Forest Taxation: What 
Can Be Accomplished by Improving and Modifying the Property Tax?’ was 
released indicating how State and local forest taxes can be better adapted to the 
heeds of forest enterprises through improvement and modification of the property 
lax. A study of “Forest Credit in the United States,” in which the Forest Service 
participated, was published by Resources for the Future, Inc. This report in- 
cludes recommendations which could lead to more adequate credit arrangements 
lor small ownerships, and suggestions for removing other obstacles to better 
forest management on small holdings. 


STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 

Current activities 

This program, for the most part carried on in cooperation with the States, 
fncourages private timber growing through assistance in preventing and sup- 
Pressing forest fires, reforestation of denuded and poorly stocked areas, and 
s00d management of woodlands. Privately owned forest lands comprise three- 
fourths of the Nation's commercial forest area and produce 90 percent of all 
limber cut. The fire control program applies to all forest lands within the 
~Uindaries of organized protection units. The balance of the program is con- 
‘entrated on small forest properties in private ownership because (a) more 
han half of the commercial forest acreage is in small holdings averaging only 
ibout 60 acres each, (0) the small owner group comprises 99 percent of private 


¢ 
“Orest OWners, and (c) present cutting practices are poorest on these small 
Mroperties, 
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Recent progress and trends 

1. Cooperation in forest fire control.—The year 1957 was an execllent one in 
forest fire control. The weather was exceptionally favorable over most of the 
Nation, and past years of prevention work appeared to-take hold. The public 
was more careful with fire in the woods. This resulted in a new national record 
for fewer fires (77.172). and less burned acreage (3,221,386). The Northeast 
was the exception with forest fire conditions so hazardous that the Governors 
in each of the New England States and New York declared a state of emergency 
and restricted the use of the woods. Protection was extended to an additional 
2.3 million acres which leaves 38.9 million acres of the 434.7 million total or9§ 
percent without organized protection. 

Other examples of recent progress: 

(a) During the year the State of Nebraska entered into an agreement for 
cooperative forest fire protection, making the 45th State in the program. 

(b) A study of the cooperative fire control program was made under com 
tract by the Battelle Memorial Institute of Columbus, Ohio. The objective was 
to determine the justifiable cost of the program and the proportionate sharing 
of these costs by private, State, and Federal agencies. This report is now being 
studied by the Department. 


(c) Special technical services were given to States in equipment development | 
and procurement, administrative workload studies, and fire weather research, } 


(d) Assistance and technical guidance were provided the States in the de 
velopment of plans for rural fire defense. 


The following table shows State allotments and expenditures for cooperation 


in forest fire control: 


| | 
| 














| State and | State and 

| private Federal al- private Federal al 

| funds ex- lotments, | funds ex- | lotments, 

| pended, fiscal year pended, | fiscal year 

| fiseal year 1959 ! fiscal year 1959 ! 

| 1958 1958 
ee 7 aan soo 
Alabama. . $884, 845 $351, 400 New Jersey-_-- 373, 168 91, 00 
Arkansa | 824, 707 269, 200 New Mexico... 48, 740 0), 001 
California... 12,0 1, 228, 400 New York 1, 033, 100 221, 0 
Colorado. - | 32, 400 North Carolina_-_- 1, 140, 1°9 | 310, 
Connecticut 42, 70K North Dakota_- 6, 613 | 5, 
Delaware. 15, 500 Ohio 249, 543 | 83, 0 
Florida 584, 300 Oklahoma. 185, 410 | 137, 
Georgia = | 532, 500 Oregon- 2.777, 126 £61, 
Hawaii 15, 000 Pe yivania_... r | 169, 
Idaho 142, 200 Rhode Island | 32, 7 
Illinois 45, 700 -outh Carolin . 269, 2 
Indiana AD. 000 “South Dakota. 30, 
Iowa : | 29, 668 30, 000 Tennessee. . 859, 655 240, 1 
Kentucky 377, 030 140, 500 || Texas | 628, 469 236, Si 
Louisiana 1, 291 | 334, 400 Utah F(), 423 34,9 
Maine 8°2, 43 220, 900 Vermont_. 101, 576 30, OM 
Maryland 439, 48 100, 804 Virginia 799, 693 | 243, di 
Massachusetts 168, 945 116, 90 Washington 2, 243, 175 | 566, 8 
Michigan 2,2 428, 800 West Virginia. _ 308, 695 | 122,71 
Minnesota 7 277, 400 || Wisconsin 1, 392, 228 | 331, 3 
Mississippi 1, 11S, 308, 690 Administration, inspec- 
Missouri. _. 70, 336 189, 500 tion, prevention, and | 
Montana 251, 292 103, 300 special services to 
Nebraska 179 4,690 States_- | 675, 00 
Nevada 115, 951 30. 000 i 
New Hampshir 218, 045 67, 600 Grand totals | 42, $27, 565 10, 085, 0% 

1 While the amount availa to a State may, if the allotment is small, exceed previous expenditures by 


. . ; : +3 : ‘ sp the 
that State, the actual payment to a State never exceeds State and private funds expended by or under ™ 
control of the State. 


2. Cooperation in forest tree planting.—The program to furnish forest tre 
planting stock to State and private landowners under section 4 of the Clarke 
McNary Act advanced at a record rate last year. In fiscal year 1957, the pre 
gram output was 712 million plants, an increase of 25 percent from the previous 
year and 525 percent above that of 1950. This record production is the result 
of enormous expansion in the State nurseries, especially in the South, and the 
expansion goes on to such an extent that a program output of at least a pillion 
plants annually is expected within another 2 years. There are now 45 States 
plus Hawaii and Puerto Rico in the program and the steps necessary to bring 
Nevada into it will soon be completed. 
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The Federal share of the financing for this program in fiscal year 1958 was 
$1,308,000, an increase from the $1 million of the previous year. The contribu- 
tions of the States and private landowners increased $1,306,000 at the same time, ° 

In spite of increasing wages paid nursery laborers the production cost for 
the program’s trees have been held down by further developments in nursery 
techniques and efficiencies made possible by increased output. In 1958, the 
production cost was $8.29 per thousand trees. This cost is the third lowest on 
record. The average posted sale price was $5.33 per thousand. The State 
foresters distributing these trees reported that the 891 million trees involved in 
1958 were sent out in nearly 96,500 individual orders. Of these, about 92,000 
or 95 percent of the total, went to farmers and other owners of small forested 
tracts. 

3. Cooperative forest management and processing.—In fiscal year 1958, Colo- 
rado entered the cooperative program. Farmers and other small owners now 
are receiving technical forest management assistance in about 1,500 counties in 
45 States and Puerto Rico. About 1,000 counties with small woodlands, however, 
ere still without this service. 

The number of “service” or “farm foresters” increased from 314 in 1957, to 
around 400 in 1958. In fiscal year 1957, the 314 foresters assisted 44,494 small 
owners to do better management on 3,086,143 acres of woodland. These owners 
received $11,896,026 from the sale of over 538 million board feet of forest prod- 
ucts harvested. In addition, 203,932 acres of young timber were saved from 
premature harvest. In 1957, over 5,500 small processors of forest products 
were assisted. 

This cooperative program continued to strengthen the private forestry profes- 
sion by referring 766 woodland owners, with about 463,448 acres, to private 
consulting foresters who charged a fee for their technical services. 

The Federal Government’s share in this cooperative endeavor aimed at 414 
million small owners and some 50,000 small forest products processors, was $1 
million in fiscal year 1957. The States spent an additional $1,503,299. In 1958, 
the Federal share was raised to $1,510,000 and the States are increasing their 
contributions. 

4. General forestry assistance.—The Forest Service continued to provide tech- 
nical forest management assistance to other Federal, State, community, and pri- 
vate agencies and to the Congress, forest industries, colleges, forest consultants, 
and landowners. Some of this assistance is in highly specialized management and 
inventory problems and is provided by a few specialists working out of Forest 
Service regional offices and in close coordination with the State foresters. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the 73 counties that are classed as “pilot” or are 
in “trade areas” in which there are large areas of rural underemployment. An 
analysis of these counties shows that more than one-half of their area is forest 
land. New forest industries are being encouraged in rural areas which have a 
Surplus of both farm labor and timber volumes. For example, in January 1958, 
ina seven-county area in southwest Virginia, a study was made of the possibil- 
ities of marketing 16 million board feet of sawtimber and 300,000 cords of timber 
available annually for new and expanded industrial utilization. 

Other examples of recent cooperative management progress: 

(a) Training schools were held in the regions to give Federal, State, industrial, 
and consultant foresters and forest school professors information on the latest 
techniques of log grading, utilization, forest management, and the newly devel- 
oped continuous forest inventory techniques using cards marked in the forest 
luitread and tabulated by automatic machines. 
bh) Technical assistance was given to the armed services—chiefly the Navy 
how that the Army has its own foresters—in putting their forested lands under 


good 1 lagement, 


, 


Forest Land Management 
INCREASE FOR ADMINISTRATION OF Forest Timper SAEs 


Mr. Kirwan. The first item is “Forest land management” for which 
‘net decrease of $1,787,200 is planned. Within this is an increase of 
92,800,000 for forest timber sales. Explain the need for this increase. 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, the demand for timber remains very 
strong and we are still cutting less than our annual allowable cut. In 
the Pacific Northwest and in other Western States particularly private 
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sources of stamaps ige for independent wood-using industry is becoming 
more scarce and they have to depend more and more on national forest 
stumpage. 

We are asking for $2,800,000 to make additional sales of timber of 
1.7 billion board feet to raise our total sales to 10 billion. Addition. 
ally, the rate of timber cutting will be raised by a half billion feet to 
8.5 billion tots il, and we are asking for money for a new program of 
special small and salvage sales which will sell 410 million board feet 
and cut 246 million board feet. 

Mr. Kirwan. What will that mean in dollars to the U.S. Treasury! 

Mr. Curr. It should result in an increase in receipts of approxi- 
mately $10 to $15 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, we invest $2,800,000 and in return we 
will probably receive $15 million; is that correct 4 

Mr. Cuirr. That is correct. 


LOWER TIMBER PRICES 


Mr. Kirwan. How are the timber prices holding up / 

Mr. Curr. Timber prices this year are lower than the prices we re- 
ceived a year ago or 2 years ago. The lumber market has been de- 
pressed and that has been reflected in our appraisals and the bidding 
on the timber. 

In the first half of this fiscal year the average stumpage received was 
$13.12 per thousand as compared with an average of $14.67 per tho 


sand for thhe fiscal year 1958. The timber we are selling currently is J 


going at $11.85 per thousand on the average. So the stumpage prices 
are somewhat lower than they were a year ago. 


SPECIAL SMALL AND SALVAGE SALES 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the new program for making special small 
and salvage sales at a cost of $820,000. 

Mr. Curr. This program is designed to salvage material in the 
woods that is dying or dead—dying from disease or from insects. A 
good deal of it is already accessible to existing roads and can be sold 
toindustry. There isademand for it. 

The cost of making small salvage sales is greater than making the 
regular normal timber sales. Under the pressure of supplying the 
market we have concentrated on the regular sales program and have 
not been able to make all of the salvage sales that we would like to 
make or should be making. 

So this year we are asking for money to use in a special salvage and 
small sales program. We plan to put a full-time man on about &% 
different ranger districts where salvage sales are in demand. They 
will devote their entire time to this program. We believe that the re 
turns will be several times greater than the costs and at the same time 
this material which will otherwise be wasted will be made available for 
industry. 

Mr. Kirwan. How long have you been in the Forest Service ? 

Mr. Curr. Twenty-eight years, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Most of. you have been in it a long time or you would 
not be on that side of the table in this room. You have had long and 

valuable experience and that is why you are an Assistant Chief of the 
Forest Service. 
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ADEQUACY OF ESTIMATE 


Do you feel this total estimate of $16,320,000 for timber sales, in- 
cluding the increase of $2,800,000, is adequate for 1960 ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. The career people can answer as they see fit. I 
would like to say that more timber could be sold. I think the entire 
decision on this budget. must relate itself to the total budget. Look- 
ing at just Forest Service, I would have to say “no.” Looking at the 
total budget, whether that decision is more important than this one 
is one that you people in the Congress will have to decide. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are all career men now and men who understand 
the Forest Service or you would not be right where you are, across the 
table from us. That is the answer. You claim that the Forest Serv- 
ice could sell more timber if they had more money ¢ 

Mr. Peterson. I believe so. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is a very truthful and a good statement. That 
isinformation we want. 

On the other hand, we are going to balance the budget, this 
nee] must be related to a total budget ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes 

Mr. Kirwan. This has to be part and parcel of the overall budget? 

Mr. Pererson. That is my position. 

Mr. Kirwan. This does provide an increase of $2,800,000 and we 
must consider that timber prices are going down. 

Mr. Prererson. They have been going down, Mr. Kirwan. The 
lumber market, as reflected by the m: arket reports on values of the 
principal products—green studs, for example, and veneer—has moved 
upward in recent weeks and months. How much further it will go is 
unknown, of course, but in the sawtimber country, with which I am 
most familiar, particularly in the fir side, fir matures at a uniform rate 
ad if we are going to get the old growth forests into a balanced growth 
condition where we can have continuous sales at a fixed level at some 
time in the future, we need to move off that old growth timber in a 
pattern that will develop a growth pattern so we can have continuous 

sales some time in the future. 

Mr. Kirwan. The increase you are requesting for the sale of timber 
will add to the Treasury of the United States maybe $15 million. 

Mr. Pererson. That is our estimate. 

Mr. Kirwan. The overall decrease in the appropriation comes in 
other activities where you think you can get along with less funds in 
1960, 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. I would like to say further with 
respect to the increases for timber sales there are mills which employ 
people out in the timber country which are dependent either in whole 
orin part on the national forest timber, and our consideration in sug- 
gesting this increase was related to maintaining employment and jobs 
and utilization of the resources. 
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Mr. Kirwan. That is the point I am interested in. You are more 
interested in maintaining jobs than you are in a little more recreation, 
Mr. Perrerson. That is right. 


ALLOWABLE CUT TASK FORCE 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly state the findings of the task force which 
studied the problem of determining the allowable cut on the national 
forests. 

Mr. Curr. We use as the basis for our timber management, working 
circle management plans. These are long-range plans for managing 


timber on every major working circle in the cvuntry. A working 
circle is a natural management unit generally tributary to a fixed 
community. An important part of the management plan is to deter- 


mine the amount of timber that can be cut each year under sustained 


vield principles and that is what we call the allowable cut. 


There are several methods of determining allowable cut, several | 
methods developed by technical foresters. In different parts of the | 


country we have used different methods of determining the allowable 
cut. We are under considerable pressure in some places to increase 
those allowable cuts. In order to clarify our thinking on this problem 
to get into a position to resist the pressures we see coming for increas- 
ing the allowable cuts higher than they should be and to do the best 
kind of professional job we assigned a group of technicians who are 


specially proficient in this field to study the procedures that we have | 


been using and to make recommendations as to improvements that 
ean be made. That is what we call the allowable cut task force. 


This task force produced a very good report, a highly technical | 


report, which has been widely distributed in our own organization 
and to the industry and which we are using as a guideline in pre 
paring our management plans. 


TIMBER CRUISING ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. The Comptroller General’s report on Forest Service 
activities in the Pacific Northwest indicates that improved timber 
cruising estimates prior to sale are needed and that new standards 
of accuracy for volume and quality of cruising should be established. 
What action are you taking in this matter ? 

Mr. Curr. We have taken steps to overcome that deficiency. We 
have added personnel to our staff in the Pacifie Northwest to make 
check cruises and to do check scaling and we have redesigned our 
standards for cruising. We are attempting to bring our cruises more 
into line so that they do not vary so greatly as they have in the past 
from actual volumes that are cut from the areas. 

Mr. Ktrwan. The report also recommended a more adequate sys 
tem for checking the reliability of the scaling or measuring of the 
timber after it iscut. Please comment. 

Mr. Curr. We have followed that recommendation, too, by putting 
on additional check sealers at the regional and at the forest: levels 
We are doing more systematic check scaling. As an adjunct to that 
we are intensifying our training of scalers so that we have a better 
check on what is going on and can correct deficiencies as they show up. 
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ACCESS RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


Mr. Kirwan. The Comptroller General also commented on the 
acute problem of obtaining access rights-of-way. Has this situation 
been improved ¢ 

Mr. Curr. I wish I could tell you, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
solved that problem but we have not. We have made progress in 
obtaining rights-of-way. Some 3 years ago when the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations conducted hearings in the West we 
reported to them that approximately 100 major rights-of-way prob- 
lem cases in the Pacific Northwest were hampering our program. <A 
reanalysis of these problem cases 2 years later indicated that over 50 
of them have been solved. We have made progress but we still have 
some troublesome rights-of-way problems which we have been unable 
to solve as yet. We have taken a more positive stand on use of con- 
demnation when reasonable attempts to negotiate for rights-of-way 
fail. That has been helpful but so far this firmer policy has not been 
in effect long enough to really make its weight felt. 


ACTION ON COMPTROLLER GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. Please insert in the record a brief report on the action 
taken on the Comptroller General’s recommendations for region 6 
and the recent report on regions 3, 4, and 8. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


ACTION ON COMPTROLLER GENERAL’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Forest Service studied the audit reports submitted to Congress on June 
8, 1958, for regions 3, 4, and 8, and on July 15, 1958, for region 6. In general 
the findings and recommendations were related to problems which the Forest 
Service had resognized and it was glad to have the further emphasis and analysis 
which are provided through these reports. 

Instructions have been issued to each region concerned in respect to corrective 
action required to overcome specific criticisms in these reports. 

Most of the recommendations in these reports related to timber disposal ac- 
tivities. In addition to the three items on cruising, scaling, and rights-of-way 
previously discussed in Mr. Cliff’s testimony, the GAO recommendations covered 
such items as needs for more refinement in timber appraisals, for more control 
over accounting for logs as they are moved from sale area to scaling point, 
and for improved controls for sale area betterment funds. Some of the in- 
crease requested for timber sales in fiscal year 1960 will be used to give in- 
creased attention to these items. 

The GAO reports also raised questions on adequacy of grazing fees and of 
calculations of range carrying capacities. 

Adjustment of grazing fees involves several other Government agencies and it 
is desirable to coordinate any action with all agencies involved. 

The Forest Service is making progress in cooperation with users in im- 
Proving range resources and in adjusting range use to capacity as fast as con- 
ditions permit. 

A few of the GAO recommendations relate to housekeeping activities such as 
property accountability and control over stores. Corrective action has been 
taken on these matters. 

OPERATION OUTDOORS 


_ Mr. Kirwan. $8,500,000 is proposed for recreational facilities under 
Operation Outdoors, a decrease of $1,485,400. 

What progress are you making with the increase of about $1,500,000 
which Congress allowed over the budget for this year? 








Mr. Curr. That increase was very helpful in carrying forward our 
program. We used some $800,000 of it to rehabilitate about 3,000 
additional wornout and deteriorated family camp units. We used 
$150,000 of it to provide sanitation and cleanup for the increased 
use we are getting. We used some $330,000 in general administration, 
planning, and supervision of this program. In addition, we con- 
structed some 200 new camp units which cost about $200,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. That $1,500,000 the Congress allowed you this year 
has accomplished much then according to your report ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You cleaned up and rehabilitated a lot of the old 
camp units and in 1960 you will be back to your regular level of 
$8,500,000. Youthink that is adequate ? 


PROGRAM FOR 1960 


Mr. Curr. The $8,500,000 is the amount we requested in the budg- | 


et last year and this would put us back on the same level as recon- 
mended in the budget for fiscal 1959; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will take care of you. You have enough money 
at $8,500,000, you feel ? 

Mr. Curr. I would be less than honest if I said it would fully take 
care of the problem, Mr. Chairman. The amount is less than the 
schedule we originally recommended in Operation Outdoors, but it 
is in conformity with the budget we recommended, and in view of the 
overall budget situation, we felt it would be about all we can justify 
for this year. 

Mr. Kirwan. $8,500,000 would be spent on something like this | 
shown in this picture that you call a family unit in 1960. This in- 
cludes picnic table, fire grate, tent spot, parking spurs, utilities, and 
so forth. That would be part of the plan / 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. We have a summary of the 1960 pro- 
gram and a detailed explanation of a family unit which we can 
insert for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Summary of Operation Outdoors program for fiscal year 1960 





Administration, supervision, and planning__._-__.__-.-.-----___- $2, 507, 00 
SATS NenNMNRIR TS oon WNN ILI TUNIS eS De 2, 010, 000 
Maintenance of recreation improveme <<... i icilaa ocala ec ea anaceS ce tiia tite 1, 180, 000 

Rehabilitation of existing facilities (estimated 3,441 family 
ints pate sao eee. nasa caacen  N  e OE e 1, 701, 00 

C onstruction of needed new improvements (estimated 1,328 family 
RUS) pe Saeed kg pC threlen ba ee eewaeb aaa eeene 1, 102, 000 
I cilities bse eas cic ghia Gen etcasbasbeabaa ta 8, 500, 000 


1Forest Service participation in the nationwide inventory and evaluation of outdo0t > 


recreation resources and opportunities affecting national forest administered lands will 
substantially reduce the amount of funds which can be programed in fiscal year 1960 for 
new construction and rehabilitation of existing recreation faciilties 


DEFINITION OF A FAMILY UNIT 


A family unit is a subdivision of a campground or picnic site which provides 
standard minimum facilities for an average family or group of five persons 
This normally consists of a table, fire grate, tent spot, and parking spur. Costs 
of water systems, sanitary systems, signs, footpaths, and the site preparation, 
including fireproofing the entire area, are prorated to the number of family 
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our} units contained in the camp or picnic site. Average costs per family unit (all 
000 regions considered) are— 





ised | 1 table (some NEOOG: SOG  CORBEIIE ie ooh ae eeenn st Vda da de eaee $50 
ised Ra NN ae ih ag acd lw ena nec pm oe em ae ee lo ee deg eB ge 40 
= 1 parking spur (including barriers) —--~~~- Se ae ey leeches ea eakiat sl adele etalemiiee 150 
101, | prorate share of following : 
COon- Site wlauning tontive Bite siectes) —— o-oo dtc a. 20 
Toilet (average for pit, chemical, and flush type) --__-_---_-_..-______ 150 
1 Garbage ' (pit, ‘can, and incinerator). 2.610222. sk eee ae 
year Water system (average for piped water and wells) ~-.---.-_______ 150 
Signs (including approach, entrance, and posters, ete.) -._-...----__ 20 
Wootmatns. eae i siiids seca ehce ance vane te cea esaaaic ata 50 
old Site preparation (including fireproofing entire site, grading around 
1 of tent spot, table and fireplace, disposal of danger trees, planting of 
1 0 trees and shrubbery for screening purposes, ete.) -----...--______ 210 
Total_- : i kay il a a bl Ss sie 2 vi nig sae scant iaiRegeabaaate a 860 
TOTAL COST 
udg- , 
om) Mr. Kirwan. What is the total estimated cost of the 5-year Opera- 
' tion-Outdoors program and what balance remains to be appropriated ? 
oney 
; ORIGINAL ESTIMATE FOR OPERATION OUTDOORS 
i Mr. Curr. Our original estimate for Operation Outdoors was $85 
| th 


t i million for the 5-year period ending 1962. The first 2 years we re- 
the ceived a total of. $17,520,000, This budget would provide an addi- 
fF tional $8,500,000. So in the 8 fise al years, including the one that 


stify | 4): 
tif this budget covers, we would receive a total of § $96,020,000, The 
this original estimate was $85 million. 


P Mr. Kirwan. The original program was $85 million ? 

Sik) Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

and Mr. Kirwan. In this original program how many of those family 
wits would you provide / 

Laid Mr. Crirr. In the original program we planned on rehabilitating 

~ | 41400 family units and constructing 40,500 new family units. How- 

ever, I would like to state that the original program was based on 
an estimated 66 million visits by 1962. We have already exceeded 
66 million visits. We had about 67 million visits this last calendar 

70H year. We undershot our estimate on total visits and we now estimate 

0 00 | We still need 20,000 more family units than we originally estimated. 

0,00 | But this program has enabled us to make much greater progress than 
we were able to make several years ago. 

1, 000 

12, 000 NATIONAL OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW COMMISSION 

0,00), Mr. Kirwan. What part does the Forest Service expect to play 


utdooe f 12 the work of the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
ds will } Commission / 
Mr. Curr. ‘The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review C iSsi 

. CLIFF. tecreation Resources Review Commission 
was established by Public Law 85-470 to study the outdoor recreation 
resources of the public lands and other land and water areas of the 
ovides } United States, and for other purposes. It is expected that the Com- 
srsoms Fission will request the Forest Service to make an inventory and 
ation valuation of outdoor recreation resources and opportunities ‘of all 
rauily} “*tional forest administered lands and to report its findings to the 
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Commission by April 1, 1961. The recreation inventory and plan. 
ning work of national forest areas will be financed from funds appro. 
pri: ited for the Operation Outdoors program. The exact amount of 
such costs cannot be determined until plans for the nationwide survey 
are firmed up. 

CONCESSIONAIRE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the type of concessionaire contracts 
which you have and the amount of receipts being received by the 
Government. 

Mr. Curr. You have reference to the resorts and ski areas and con- 
cessions of that kind, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Curr. It is our policy in the Forest Service to provide the pub 
lic needs for resorts, stores, and filling stations, ski lifts and things of 
that kind, through issuing special use permits to concessionaries and 
allowing private capital to develop such facilities. We have a large 
number of those kinds of permits in the national forests. 

The concessionaires pay an annual fee which is based on the per- 
centage of gross receipts. The annual fees vary with the kind of 
business. For stores, filling stations, restaurants, and businesses of 
that kind we collect a minimum of one-half of 1 percent of the gross 

For ski lifts, ski schools and boat docks, we collect a minimum of 14 
percent of the gross. Where there is a competitive interest in thes 
concessions we advertise our intention to award a concession permit 
and invite bids. We stipulate the minimum requirements for installs- 
tions and services to the public and a minimum fee. We put outa] 
prospectus outlining in detail what we expect and then we solicit the] 
bids and we award the concession to the highest qualified bidder. | 


CONSTRUCTION OF EMPLOYEE HOUSING AND OTHER STRUCTURAL 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. $8,250,000 is budgeted for construction of empliye 
housing and other structural improvements, a decrease of $2,375,000. 
This will provide the same level as proposed in the 1959 budget. 

Supposing a house costs $20,000. What do you rent it for? 

Mr. Henper. Mr. Chairman, the rental rate varies depending on the 
distance from town and the cost of getting to school and other facili: 
ties. It runs all the way from $40 to as much as $85 per month renttl 
to the employee. 

Mr. Kirwan. The houses are all constructed the same. If you had 
a $20,000 house, what would that rent for? 

Mr. Henvee. It would be a varying rental depending on where tt 
was located. 

Mr. Kirwan. You do not judge it on the cost of the house but on 
the distance and available community facilities? 

Mr. Henver. In part that is right, but we do take into account the 
number of bedrooms and other facilities it has. That is based o 
a survey of private rental rates in that vicinity plus these other factor 
I mentioned. 
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1959 INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. What have you been able to accomplish with the in- 
crease of $2,375,000 which Congress allowed for this year over the 
budget 4 

Mr. Henver. Mr. Chairman, this year we were able to build to date 
and planned by June 30 some 221 housing units, some 41 fire lookouts, 
119 service and storage buildings of all ‘kinds, and we are able to do 
betterment and other misc ellaneous construction on 131 other units. 


1960 CONSTRUCTION PLANS 


Mr. Kirwan. Please summarize how the $8,250,000 would be used 
in 1960. 

Mr. Henoer. First of all, $314 million would be used for mainte- 
nance. Then in construction there will be 113 houses that we are 
proposing at a cost of $2.48 million, some 41 fire lookouts at $820,000, 
(5 other storage buildings at a cost of $1.28 million, amounting to 
$4.4 million for construction ; $600,000 will be used for communication 
facilities. We will insert a more detailed statement for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please do that. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Summary—structural improvements for fire and general purposes—proposed 
program for fiscal year 1960 


; 5 Number Estimated 
Type of project units cost 
1 Maintenance Of improvemenge. <j. te es) Hin $3, 250, 000 


2. Communication facilities (radio and telephone) —_- 
3 Construction: 
(@) Dwellines and barrackés.ccc.-..22-i-n205-.. 113 2, 480, 000 
Uy er i a 41 3820, 000 
(c) Service and storage buildings, all types aoe 75 =. 11, 270, 000 
(d) Betterment and other miscellaneous construc- 
aa nad cha esis edith oes ea eel et = A sd GL 330, 000 
STEROID NEO CER Ra oan cis See teehee 4, 400, 000 
Re OC a nhs ed ee ae 8, 250, 000 
Estim: ated average total cost of dwellings and barracks in fiscal 


faa ai © cele 600, 000 


POE POM ae nice sed he apiece ee exes oe he aig ee 21, 900 
Estim: ated average contract cost of dwelings only in fiscal year 1960 

(exclusive of sites, water, and sanitation systems, planning, super- 

Vision, and all other indirect I a a ae: 18, 000 
ctual average contract cost of dwellings in fiscal year 1959________ 17, 000 


The estimated increase in contract costs in fiscal year 1960 is based on the 
fact that construction costs have been increasing about 5 percent per year. If 
this increase in costs does not occur in fiseal year 1960, additional housing units 
Will be constructed. 


REFORESTATION AND STAND IMPROVEMENT 


_ Mr. Kirwan. $3,015,000 is planned for “Reforestation and stand 
unprovement,” the same as 1959. What progress can you report 
under this activity ? Ate we keeping up with needed reforestation ? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. Kirwan. Not \ ecslies abreast ? 

Mr. Curr. This last year we planted about 26,000 acres of trees in 
the national forests with the funds that were available under this 
item. In addition to that, we performed various kinds of other cul- 
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tural work and timber stand improvement work. In the national for- 


ests we have 4,300,000 acres of deforested lands that need planting, 


With the money we have in the budget for fiscal 1959 we plan to plant 


40,000 acres of this deforested land. If we plant. 40,000 acres a year, 
it will take a hundred years to reduce that backlog, assuming we do 
not get any more land deforested by fires or other causes. We are not 
making : a great deal of headway in reduci ing the backlog. The in- 
crease we received last year was substantial and has been very helpful. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT, REVEGETATION AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. A total of $4,770,000 is budgeted for “Range m: nage | 


ment, revegetation and improvements,” the same as this year. Briefly 
report on the status of the range work. 
Mr. Cuirr. We are revegetating wornout ranges at the rate of about 


115,000 acres a ye Ther > are some 514 million acres that need to f 


be reseeded and teiser wise treated for revegetation. We are m: iking a 
range analysis of all our range allotments and have ¢ completed slightly 
over one-third of the analyses on the 8,790 range allotments. We are 
making some headway on the range improvement program, have built 
additional fences and water developments with the money that was 


made available in the present fiscal year’s budget. 
GRAZING FEES 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress is being made in developing a un- 
form Federal policy on grazing fees ? 

Mr. Curr. P -erhaps Mr. Peterson could answer that better than I 
The General Accounting Office has called to our attention the need 
for studying the grazing fees and bringing them more in line with 
private 1 rangel: ind rentals. 

Our position in the Department of Agriculture has been that we 
recognize the need for making such a study and would be willing to 
participate, but we feel it should be a Government-wide study by 
all Federal agencies which are handling rangelands rather than have 
piecemeal studies made by each indiv idual agency. That proposal has 
been discussed with the Bureau of the Budget and I do not know what 
action it has taken on it. 

Mr. Prererson. No program has been initiated up to this time, Mr. 
Chairman, to actually put such a study in motion. There have been 
discussions and exchanges of views between the several affected Fed: 
eral agencies. 

There is one aspect of public range management that differs some- 
What from pr ivate range management in that the publie range mat- 
agement looks to the perpetual use and protection of the range, not 


nrewee 


alone for the forage it produces but its impact on other values, for | 


example, w: atershed protection, fire aspects, so that the seasons and 


intensity of use will vary considerably on publicly managed range 


from pr ivately managed range. 
My own view is such a study must and should be undertaken and | 


think will be, but as yet there is no complete meeting of minds among 
the several agencies, as far as my knowledge goes at. least, as 
what should be done. The Bureau of the Budget has made a study of, 
participating with the departments, all the user charges made for all 
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public services in the Federal Government. The general policy is 
that the recipients of the special benefits from any Federal activities, 
including the use of lands, should pay to the extent of the benefits 
they derive which are particular to the individuals and not general 
public benefits. That is about the status of the matter. 


MINERAL CLAIMS, LEASES, AND OTHER LAND USES 


Mr. Kirwan. $3,385,000 is scheduled for the activity “Mineral 
claims, leases, and other land uses,” the same as 1959. 

Briefly explain the work being conducted under this activity. 

Mr. Curr. This activity breaks down into four major parts. One is 
handling mineral claims examinations and determination of surface 
rights on claims under the act of July 23, 1955, and processing mineral 
leases. 

We have about 11 million acres of national forest lands under 
mineral leases. The leases are issued by the Interior Department but 
we have to supervise the compliance with the provisions of those leases 
as far as land use is concerned and make recommendation on the re- 
quirements that are written into the leases. 

The second major part of that job is land exchange work, handling 
our land acquisition work. A third is boundary surveys and marking 
work and making administrative maps of the national forests. 

The fourth major part of the job is administering special land uses, 
some of which we talked about before—the concessions, the land uses 
for powerlines, rights-of-way for roads, canals, pipelines, and a hun- 
dred other different types of uses 

The minerals work is going along very well. We are on schedule. 
We have completed examination for surface right determinations on 
over 42 million acres to date and have complet ted the determination 
work entirely on about 8 million acres. 


AL SERENA CASE 


Mr. Kirwan. Have they mined any minerals in that area leased to 
Al Serena / 

Mr. Currr. You are referring to the Al Serena case in the State of 
Oregon / 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Curr. The lands are now privately owned. They went to 
patent in 1954. The patent on some 475 acres was granted ‘by the In- 
terior Department under the mining laws. They are privately owned 
lands and are held as such so the Federal Government no longer has 
responsibility. 

Mr. Kirwan. How about the mining of minerals? They are em- 
ploying a lot of people? 

Mr. Ciirr. We have no way of knowing whether or not. they are 
doing any mining underground. Our fieldmen have reported to us 
that they have seen no exterior evidence of mining activity. 

Mr. Kirwan. Of course the timber is gone, is it not 2 

Mr. Curr. No, sir. Part of the timber has been cut but part of it 
is still there. 

Mr. Kirwan. And they are waiting for it to get a little riper. 
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Mr. Curr. We have not made detailed checks on the timber be- 
‘“ause we have no authority to do that on private land, but we make 
slash eXaminations under State law for determining existence of fire 
hazards and therefore have some knowledge of the timber that has 
been cut. 





FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 
Mr. Kirwan. For “Forest fire protection,” $12,335,000 is planned, 
the same as this year. What new progress can you report in fire con- 
trol work ? 
1958 FIRE SEASON 


Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, we have just gone through one of the 
most severe fire seasons that we have exper ienced in m: ny years, and 
from some standpoints it has been one of the most successful fire sea- 
sons. 

In the Pacific Northwest we had the worst drought that has oe- 
curred in decades. I was in the Mount Baker National Forest in the 
State of Washington last fall and saw fairly large trees dead in 
patches. They were killed by drought which indicates it was the 
driest season in the lifetime of those trees. 

During this past calendar year we had a total of 11,047 fires, which 
is about 4,000 more than we had the year before. 

We had a good many more lightning fires and a few more man- 
caused fires. However, the burned acreage was less than last year, 
We burned about 120,000 acres as compared to 133,000 last year and 
an average of 233,564 acres per year during the preceding 5 years. 
Despite the very severe fire weather in the Northwest and in Cali- 
fornia and some other parts of the country, we reduced the average 
size of fires from 19.6 acres per fire to 10.9 acres per fire. We were 
able to do that by taking aggressive action on the fires that were started 
and utilizing new and improved techniques. We made extensive 
use of the aerial bombing techniques, using fire retardants. We 
doubled our use of helicopters, and employed other improved fire- 
fighting techniques. We continued to make extensive use of smoke 
jumpers, which is a proved asset. And as a result of this aggressive 
attack we were able to reduce the average size of the fires. 


FIRE DAMAGE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that 96 percent of the 1957 fire damage 
on lands protected by the Forest Service occurred in southern 
California. 

Mr. Curr. A large amount of our damage has been in southern 
California. The major portion of the damage in southern California 
in the past year occurred in four large fires. One was started outside 
Monrovia, a suburb of Los Angeles, by children playing with matches. 
It started under conditions so that it spread very rapidly and we were 
unable to stop it until it had burned about 15,000 acres. 

The largest and most expensive fire in southern California was 
started by a marine who was firing ammunition at a mountain ranch 
owned by his father and located inside the Cleveland National Forest. 
Mixed in the ammunition were some tracer bullets he was unaware of. 
These tracer bullets started a fire under extreme conditions and that 
resulted in burning over 40,000 acres. 
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Lightning, of course, is the major cause of fire; then there are fires 
started by careless c ampers, debris burners, smokers, and so forth, but 
we are making progress in reducing fire damages. 


INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL 


Mr. Kirwan. $5,881,800 is budgeted for “Insect and disease con- 
trol,” a decrease of $726,800 from this year. Explain the basis for 
this decrease. 

Mr. Swinoever. Mr. Chairman, that is not an actual decrease. That 
additional money was given to us by the Secretary through his 
transfer-of-funds authority. So we are asking for the same in 1960 
that we got in the 1959 budget. If you will recall, we have to make 
our estimates up 18 months in advance and in December each year 
we revamp our estimates based on the latest information we have at 
that time. 

WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST CONTROL 


Mr. Kirwan. $3,253,700 of the insect and disease control funds 
are used for white pine blister rust control. 

What is the status of this program and what will it cost to complete 
this program ? 

Mr. Swineirr. To answer the first part of your question, I am 
happy to report that for the first time since the CCC, we are abreast 
of the job on blister rust control, and that is due to $350,000 the 
Congress gave us last year as an increase. We got a $500,000 increase 
for pest control; $ 350,000 of it went to blister rust control. 

As to the second part of your question, I wish I knew the answer, 
but I will say this, we have had some encour: aging findings, some 
encouraging things have happened in white pine blister rust control 
in the last year. By our research in chemical control and in genetics, 
we think we have made a breakthrough so that eventually—I am 
sorry I cannot say when—we will be able to reduce the amount re- 
quired for this type of blister rust control. 

We will be glad to insert a more detailed statement for the record 
on the forest pest situation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please do that. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


THE Forest PEST SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The forest pest situation across the country and plans for control during 1959 
shape up as follows: 

(1) Barkbeetles: 

(a) Douglas-fir barkbeetle: In general, infestations of this insect are at low 
levels over the extensive fir forests of the West. However, serious local out- 
breaks occur in southern Oregon, southern Utah, and New Mexico, northern Cali- 
fornia, and northeastern Washington. Infested trees are being logged in all 
accessible areas. Chemical controls are not effective on this insect. 

(b) Mountain pine beetle: The scope and intensity of outbreaks increased 
during 1959 with numerous epidemics developing in several species of pines in 
the West, especially in lodgepole pine stands of the intermountain and northern 
Rocky Mountain regions. The most serious outbreaks are in Utah and Wyoming. 
Control consists of logging accessible timber and the chemical treatment of 
reserved stands or stands not presently accessible. Control projects are sched- 
uled for the spring months. 
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(c) Engelmann spruce beetle: Serious new outbreaks developed in Utah and 
Colorado during the summer of 1958. A combination of logging and chemical 
controls was initiated in the fall of 1958 and will be resumed in the spring of 
1959. 

(d) Western pine beetles are locally troublesome in South Dakota, Colorado, 
Utah, Oregon, and California. These are being effectively controlled by a com- 
bination of logging and chemical treatment of infested trees. 

(e) Southern pine beetle: Low winter temperatures during December of 1957 
killed a large percentage of the broods of this insect in the South and Southeast- 
ern States. As a icsuit, the need for chemical control in 1959 was much reduced. 
However, the black turpentine beetle and Ips beetle were less affected by freez- 
ing temperatures and need for chemical control of them continues in this region. 

Chemical control of barkbeetles is accomplished by applying oil or water solu- 
tions of either benzene hexachloride, or ethylene dibromide to each infested tree, 
log, or stump by ground equipment. 

(2) Woolly aphid infestations continue to spread and cause extensive damage 
in the silver fir stands of Washington and Oregon, in Fraser fir in the southern 
Appalachians, and in the balsam fir of the Northeastern States. Heavy tree 
killing is occurring. This is a serious introduced insect for which there are 
presently no direct control measures. Salvage logging has been stepped-up in 
Washington and Oregon in an effort to utilize the dead and dying timber before 
it deteriorates. Efforts are also being made to control the infestations by 
propagating and liberating parasites and predators obtained from the fir forests 
of Europe and Japan. 

(3) Insects affecting pine plantations: European pine shoot moth is becoming 
increasingly serious in the Lake States, Central States, and New England. It is 
particularly damaging en red pine. Sawflies and weevils are other serious 
plantation pests in these regions and in California. Chemical controls aré omly 
partially effective on these pests and testing of control techniques is being 
continued. 

(4) Defoliating insects: 

(a) Outbreaks of spruce budworm, in varying levels of intensity, continue on 
several million acres of fir forests from Maine to the Pacific Northwest. Con- 
trol measures, involving some 1.2 million acres in Montana, Idaho, and Minne- 
sota, are needed in the heaviest infestation centers. Control is accomplished 
by the aerial application of DDT dissolved in oil, dispersed at the rate of 
1 pound of DDT per acre. 

(b) Outbreaks of Douglas-fir tussock moth on 24,000 acres in New Mexico 
and Arizona are scheduled for control in the spring of 1959, by the aerial appli- 
cation of 1 pound of DDT per acre. 

(c) Miscellaneous small scattered defoliators are a perennial problem and 
are treated as they develop. 

(5) Oak wilt continues to pose a serious threat to the oak trees of the Eastern 
United States. Surveys of 1958 found no spread of infection outside the pre-~ 
viously known infection area. Cooperative control programs are being carried 
on with the States on the eastern and southern perimeter of the general zone 
of infection, to prevent spread and development of the disease. Control consists 
of locating and girdling or treating with chemicals all infected oak trees. 

Approximately $2,686,800 will be spent for control during 1959. Scheduled 
for treatment are about 770,000 trees and stumps infested with barkbeetles and 
200,000 acres of fir timber infested with defoliating insects. Available funds 
will take care of all pest problems in need of control excepting outbreaks of 
spruce budworm in Montana and Idaho on approximately 1 million acres. Ac- 
tion on the excepted areas is being deferred until next year. 

In fiscal year 1959 savings, totaling $726,800, resulting from nonfilling of 
vacancies, are planned for use on pest control projects. This amount is derived 
from subappropriations as follows. 





I nsnaTn  OUN USNSNIR 28  a 0  E $556, 800 
SIN I a Sie ah hs iia Se aw dco 155, 000 
State and private foresity cooperation... <... 5.22. 2s. 15, 000 

SN reagan eh re a tg 726, 800 


The decrease of $726,800 from a total of $2,636,800 in 1959 to $1,910,000 in 1960 
will provide in 1960 the same program level as initially provided in 1959. 
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Mr. Krrwan. We will take up “Forest Research” and “Forest Roads 


and Trails” this afternoon. 


Mr. Magnuson, have you any questions on the items we have dis- 
cussed so far? 
Mr. Magnuson. Yes. 
HOUSE* RENTALS 


I was interested in the chairman’s opening questions on rental paid 
for these houses by Forest Service employees. I gather the maximum 
rental you charge is $85. And you i have houses that cost as much 
as $20,000 ? 

Mr. Henver. That is right. 

Mr. Macnuson. I think the rule of thumb, generally, applied in fix- 
ing rentals is 1 percent of the value of the house, which is the case 
of a $20,000 house would be $200 a month, so this "results i in substan- 
tial subsidization of the houses in the case of these more costly resi- 
dences, does it not ? 

Mr. Henper. Yes, looking at it one way maybe that is right. Ac- 
tually, what we do, is make a survey of what private renters are get- 
ting in those areas. After all, in some of those localities rentals are 
not as high as in other areas. 

Mr. Macnouson. I do not think you would find a $20,000 house rent- 
ing for $85 in any locality. 

Mr. Henver. That is probably right. 

Mr. Magnuson. $85 might be the highest rent in the area, but I 
doubt it would be for a $20,000 house. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Magnuson, there is a practical problem there. 
So far as relating rental to value, it is my opinion that it is difficult 
todo that and accomplish what we are trying todo. The basic reason 
for furnishing housing for Forest personnel is to get the Forest per- 
sonnel in the first instance. Most of these areas are substantially 
removed from residential centers, and most of the boys we are em- 
ploying are married personnel, college men married to city girls, and 
unless we provide them a satisfactory place to live at a reasonable 
price in view of the salary they are receiving, we cannot get them. 

So I would seriously question that we could look at the furnish- 
ing of houses entirely as a commercial venture. There are some values 
we get, we think, that go beyond the purely commercial aspect. 

Mr. Magnuson. I am sure there are many factors in this situation 
that would not apply to the professional landlord. One would be 
that a house that may cost $20,000 to build in a remote area might 
not be a $20,000 house somewhere else. 

Mr. Pererson. I think that is true. Where the contractor is 10 
or 20 miles from his headquarters and all the materials have to be 
hauled and the people he hires have to travel back and forth, the 
costs are higher than if he were building the same house in an or- 
ganized town or community. 

Mr. Magnuson. I wanted to develop some of the reasons behind 
this low rental, because the bare figure might appear out of line. 

Mr. Pererson. In 1955 and since I have traveled in the national 
forests, and in 1955 I saw our people living in tents and trailers and 
places I was ashamed to ask people to live in. I interrogated the 
Service at that time and felt then and still feel it was absolutely 
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essential that we develop suitable housing if we were going to employ 
and hold the type of people we must have to do this forestr y job. We 
cannot do the job without people and it was obvious we could not 
get the type of people we need without developing suitable housing, 
We could spend a lot of money and lose a lot. of values if we did not 
spend some money on housing so that we can get the people in the 
first instance. 
NEW TECHNIQUES OF FIREFIGHTING 


Mr. Macenuson. I was also interested in Mr. Cliff’s remarks on 
progress in the té chniques of aerial firefighting. 

You may recall that 2 or 3 years ago in these hearings I mentioned 
I had been approached by a constituent who said the Government has 
a lot of airplanes that are surplus, and he proposed that forest fires 
be fought from the air with water in large airplanes. When I raised 
this point I was told you were beginning to use aerial firefighting. 

Mr. Cliff, you mentioned aerial bombs, which I think you said used 
fire retardants ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. 

Mr. Macnvson. That does not mean water, does it ? 

Mr. Curr. We talk about aerial bombing, but we really do not use 
bombs. The tanker plane flies over the fire and when the pilot gets 
over the strategic point he releases the valves at the bottom of the 
tank the retardant sludge cascades upon or in front of the fire. 

We experimented with water, and it helped, but it soon evaporates. 
We have experimented with a number of chemicals. The most suc- 
cessful to date is sodium calcium borate. When mixed with water it 
makes a thick sludge that is effective as a retardant. The material 
coats the vegetation and remains effective even after the moisture 
evanorates. 

We have experimented with wet water, which is water mixed with 
a detergent, this gives more of a retardant action than plain water. 

We are experimenting with bentonite, which is less expensive than 
borate, and we are using other chemicals to try to improve our methods 
and make them more economical. 

Mr. Magnuson. That is very interesting. It can be used, I take it, 
in fair sized aircraft ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. We started out with tankers used for crop spray- 
ing. These were Steerman planes hauling small loads, and we have 
gradually gone to heavier aircraft. Some will carry up to 1,000 or 
1,500 gallons of this material. 

Mr. Maanuson. Do you contract that work ? 

Mr. Crirr. We own a few tanker planes but we are contracting 
most of the work. We have contractors who are equipping their 
planes and holding them on standby particularly for this job. 


DANGERS OF AERIAL FIREFIGHTING 


Mr. Macnuson. Is this particularly dangerous work? Have you 
lost any aircraft ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. We have had some crackups. We lost three con- 
tract pilots engaged in aerial tanker work. They fly low and it 18 
dangerous. 
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We lost two Forest Service pilots in a lead plane which guides the 
other planes over the fire line. We lost two of our very good pilots 
in these operations. 

Mr. Macnuson. I suppose that flying low they encounter unusual 
turbulence ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Yes; and sometimes they encounter smoke, and usually 
they are flying over rough terrain. 

Here is an example of the terrain they operate over [showing 
photographs]. This is a fire in southern California on which we 
used borate. 

Mr. Macnuson. There is no aircraft in that picture. 

Mr. Curr. There is no aircraft in this picture but we did use air- 
craft in fighting the fire. This illustrates extremely rough terrain. 
It is hazardous and we are paying a lot of attention to safety training 
and development of safe techniques and equipment in our efforts to 
avoid these very distressing accidents. 


LONG-RANGE FORESTRY PROGRAM 


Mr. Macnuson. In looking over this budget I do not find any 
material that sets forth what your long-range goals are or the rate 
of progress we have been making or will make with this budget. Do 
you not think this whole picture should be available to us, who have 
to pass on the budget ? 

Mr. Prrerson. I think that is a fair request, Mr. Magnuson. This 
budget, of course, is presented, as previous budgets have been presented, 
in the normal pattern. As far as I have had experience with these 
budgets, they have not presented the comprehensive picture you are 
suggesting. 

The Forest Service maintains on the shelf projects in almost every 
area. As the forest work moves ahead those projects are adjusted so 
that at any given time we know reasonably well what we are looking 
forward to doing. Obviously we cannot build a budget, even for 
1 year’s operation, without having an idea of where we are going and 
what is ahead. 

The whole forestry picture has been set forth in the Timber Re- 
sources Review, which indicates in the next 40 years we will have to 
cut off the national forest, if it is to supply its portion of the require- 
ments, some 20 billion feet annually. I have no doubt we will reach 
that goal because we are now shooting at 10 billion feet of sale timber. 

It is sometimes difficult to know just what particular areas you may 
be specifically interested in. To do the whole job I guess it would 
take a book about the size of the Timber Resources Review. 

_ Mr. Macnuson. It would have to be built up forest by forest, would 
it not? 

Mr. Prererson. I do not think so. These men who are technical 
foresters can reply to that better than I. 

Take the Pacific Northwest, with which you and I are familiar 
because we are from that area, there is a flow of raw material from 
many hundreds of miles. The transportation factors have been chang- 
ing so that raw material flows rather freely over large distances. So 
I think to look after the needs for the future you would have to look 
at the whole region and not a particular forest. I think the Willam- 
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ette Forest in Oregon will supply a large percentage of the total raw 
material that moves off the national forest into many communities, 
but that will be supplemented by other forests. The Gifford Pinchot 
and Wenatchee National Forests are closely associated. 

Mr. Cliff and some of the others can reply more specifically to your 
question. 

Mr. Magnuson. You think by region would be preferable? 

Mr. Pererson. I think it would be the most practical. 

Mr. Macnuson. Any comment on that ? 

Mr. Curr. Of course to build a regional or national program you 
have to start at the forest level and analyze the conditions and needs 
on each forest. We do have timber management plans, recreational 
plans, and other developmental and functional plans at the forest 
level. 

Mr. Macnuson. Long-range plans? 

Mr. Crirr. Yes. We have a major job in revising recreational 
plans, but we have reasonably good development plans developed at 
the forest level. 

In order to build a State or regional or national plan we have to 
draw on that material. As Mr. Peterson said, if you tried to put all 
the forest plans under one cover you would have a bookshelf full of 
books. 

ANNUAL REPORTS 


Mr. Maenvuson. The other day I tried to get the annual report for 
1958 and was surprised to discover that not even a 1957 report is out 
yet. Isthat not a pretty long lag in getting out an annual report ? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, I think it is. I believe Mr. McArdle would want 
to comment on that. It is his report you are talking about. 

Mr. McArpie. Mr. Magnuson, some years back the Department re- 
viewed its whole publications program, and since there was relatively 
little demand for annual reports it was decided to discontinue all an- 
nual reports except those required by law. Ours is not required by 
law and it was one that was discontinued. 

Then it turned out there was more demand for Forest Service ar 
nual reports than the Department had anticipated, and we were av 
thorized to resume publication. 

The question was whether we should pick up at the present time or 
try to fill the gap left by nonpublication. 

Mr. Magnuson. What year did you drop it? 

Mr. McArpte. 1954, as I remember. 

Mr. Magnuson. That was the last one? 

Mr. McArote. The last regular one, yes, sir. 

We decided that inasmuch as many people wanted a complete com- 
pilation and because we had a record of annual reports going back 
50 years, that perhaps we should pick up the record where we left of. 
That is the reason we got behind. This year we will be up to schedule 
again. The 1957 report is in the hands of the printer now and the 
1958 report is in preparation. 


RE 0 RR SS 


Mr. Maenuson. I think that is certainly extenuating circumstances, f 


but let me ask this: When you were making an annual report and 
were not behind, how long did it take to get it out? 
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Mr. McArpie. From 5 to 6 months. Of course the information for 
the calendar ‘year is not available from our field units for several 
months after the beginning of the new year. ‘ 

Mr. Macnuson. Are your reports made on the calendar year basis? 

Mr. McArpte. They are both calendar and fiscal year basis. Some 
items have to be on a fiscal year basis and some on a calendar year 
basis. We try to issue the report as early in the new calendar year as 
possible and to put everything in that report that we can express on 
a calendar year basis. In other words, the report that will soon come 
out for 1958 will have every item on the 1958 calendar year basis we 
can express on that basis, but where we cannot we will use the fiscal 
1958 basis, so it will be about 6 months behind. 


TIMBER SALES ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Maenuson, I, as one member of the committee, was very much 
pleased to see the increase of almost $3 million proposed for timber 
sales administration and management, because I am convinced more 
every year that this is one of the soundest investments that the Gov- 
ernment makes, and I am satisfied that it brings back many times 
what we spend. 

In 1955 we gave you an increase of around $220,000 and instructed 
the Forest Service, and I quote— 
to strengthen the timber sales staff by bringing in persons with a background in 
the promotion of timber sales and the handling of the business aspects of such 
sales. 

What have you done to reorganize your office of timber manage- 
ment at both the Washington and regional levels? 

Mr. Curr. In response to the request you made in 1955 we at- 
tempted to get into our Washington office on our timber management 
staff a competent individual from private industry to help us with our 
scheduling and industrial relations problems. 

We sounded out several good men and were unable to employ them 
because the pay that we were able to offer was not competitive with 
what those kind of men could get in industry. We could get less ex- 
perienced men for what we could pay, but that was not what we were 
looking for. 

So in lieu of putting a man on our payroll we contracted with a 
private consulting firm to make a business analysis of our timber sales 
business, which was done. A report. was issued and recommenda- 
tions made, many of which were adopted. We think we got good 
benefits from that study. 

We have also strengthened our timber management staffs in the 
Washington office and in the regional offices to take care of the in- 
creased volume of business. We think we will have to strengthen 
our staff even further because this business is growing, it is getting 
more complex, and the values at stake are getting higher. We have 
definite plans to add further strength to our staff here in Washington 
and in some of our field offices. 

Mr. Maenuson. You said you strengthened your staff. Do you 
mean merely you enlarged it ? 

Mr. Curr. That is right, and we brought in technicians who had 
Special experience and skills in phases of the work which we felt 
needed strengthening. 
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Mr. Maanvson. I raised this point before in private conversations, 
I will preface my remarks by saying I have perhaps more admiration 
for the men in the Forest Service, the professional foresters, than al- 
most any other public officials. I am convinced they are among our 
most dedicated public servants. 


RIGHT-OF-WAY PROBLEM 


sut I have raised the point as to whether professional foresters can 

be expected really to be qualified as the hardheaded businessmen 
many think are needed to negotiate, say, rights-of-way. Personally 
think the Forest Service has been too reluctant to use its rights of 
eminent domain. Some of these tough rights-of-way problems have 
gone unsolved too long, and of course, this adds to my doubt that we 
have men of sufficient business experience dealing w ith these big land- 
owners and timber companies and so forth for rights-of-way and 
other things that the Forest Service cine 

You mentioned that a few years back you had filed a list of 100 dif. 
ficult rights-of-way situations and in the intervening period of time 
you had solved 50 of them, which is certainly a lot “of progress, but 
that still leaves 50 in the Pacific Northwest, and I am just wondering if 

we should not have a tougher attitude on the part of the Forest Serv- 
ice ? 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Magnuson, may I respond in part to that ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Maanuson. Yes. 


Mr. Pererson. I think one of the factors that brings delay is the | 


fact the Forest Service negotiators take what might be called a com- 
prehensive view of the use of the rights-of-way, all the factors involved 
in the acquisition of a right-of-way, the effect upon recreation, the ef- 
fect upon streamflow and turbulence, the effect upon wildlife and fish, 
and all the values. The business negotiator looks at it purely from 
the standpoint of economic value, While the Forest Service negotia- 
tor is trying to protect all the values, the business negotiator has only 
one set of values. 

I have tried to make some appraisal of how the Forest Service was 
handling this, and I cannot express other than commendation for the 
attitude and patience and I shall say toughness that they have ex- 
hibited. 

I am fully in accord with you, and have so expressed to you person- 
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ally and to the Forest Service, that there is an area where the right | 


of eminent domain can be used. and I have encouraged that it be used. 


Mr. Macnuson. I certainly will agree that the Forest Service nego- | 


tiators have shown patience, and I think maybe too much patience, I 
do not know about toughness. 


LEWIS RIVER ROAD 


I have a specific right-of-way problem in my State that I want to 
inquire about, and that is one in the Gifford Pinchot Forest. You will 
recall, Mr. Secretary, I discussed it with you last fall and was told that f 
a contract had been arrived at for the use of this so-called road. 

Mr. Perrrson. It was a temporary arrangement, as I recall. Mr. 
Cliff can give you the details of the current situation on the matter. 
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Mr. Curr. Are you speaking of the Lewis River Road? 

Mr. Maenuson. Yes. 

Mr. Curr. Of course that is a very complicated and special case. 
I hope we never have any more like it. It is an unusual case. It is 
complicated by the construction of a power dam under a Federal 
Power Commission license which caused us to abandon our plans to 
build a road up Lewis River. The power company built a road to 
replace a private road which existed there and spent something in the 
neighborhood of $4,300,000 for it. They are tied up with an agree- 
ment with the Inter national Paper Co. for the use of that road. The 
Federal Power Commission required the power company to cooperate 
with the Forest Service in furnishing access under section 35 of its 
license. 

We have come to a stalemate in trying to reach an agreement on 
compliance with section 35 and have placed it in the hands of the 
Federal Power Commission for determination. The hearing was 
held last December and a decision has not been made. 

Mr. Maanuson. Does this mean the power company is not coop- 
erating with the Forest Service? 

Mr. Curr. The Federal Power Commission has the matter before 
it now. 

Mr. Maenuson. How did the Federal Power Commission get it? 
Does the Forest Service contend that the power company, in building 
the dam, is not giving the right cooperation ? 

Mr. Curr. That has been our position. We have not been able to 
get a satisfactory agreement with the power company that they co- 
operate with us in providing access. 

Mr. Macnuson. To provide access means simply the use of the road 
built by the power company; does it not? 

Mr. Curr. The wording of the license requirement is that the power 
company cooperate with us in providing a forest development road, 
which would mean making a road available to the Forest Service 
under the same terms that one of our roads would be available. 

Pending the decision by the Power Commission we have negotiated 
an interim agreement with the power company for the use of their 
road and we are paying them a rent al. That is, our timber purchasers 
are paying them a rental for every thousand board feet that goes over 
that road. The agreement prov ides that in any settlement ‘with the 
power company the rentals paid them will be applied against any 
obligation the Government is required to assume. 

Mr. Maanuson. Your agreement is with the power company and 
not with the International Paper Co. ? 

Mr. Crirr. That is correct, but International Paper has certain 
property rights on that road, which makes it difficult and complicated 
and we are now negotiating with International Paper Co. on terms 
of an agreement which would make it possible for us to assume owner- 
shin of the road when the time comes to take over the ownership of 
the road, if we do. We are hauling timber over the road now. The 
bottleneck has been broken to that extent, but the problem has not been 
permanently solved. 

_ MaaGnuson. What is the rate you are paying? 

Curr. $1.50 a thousand for the insect t-infested timber and $2.50 
for the sound timber, the Douglas-fir timber. 
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Mr. Macnuson. Are these what you might call going rates? 

Mr. Curr. They are consistent with the rates that a private road 
owner would normally charge to a private timber hauler over com- 
parable roads; yes. 

Mr. Macnuson. Do I understand there is a chance that the Govern- 
ment may get back some of this rental fee ? 

Mr. Curr. The interim agreement provides that if it is determined 
that the Government owes the power company something for this road, 
any rentals that have been paid by our timber purchasers will be 
credited against our obligation to the power company so we would, 
in effect, be getting those values back, depending on the nature of the 
settlement. 

Mr. Magnuson. The fees are being paid by the timber purchasers 
but the actual cost is borne by the Government in reduced payment for 
the timber ¢ 
Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. Maenuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Denton. 


SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Denton. I am interested in these conservation districts. Years 
ago I helped the county agent organize the first one in Indiana. Do 
you do any work with them ? 

Mr. Curr. Soil conservation district ? 

Mr. Denton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Denton. What kind of work do you do with them ? 

Mr. Curr. Well, many of these soil conservation districts embrace 
national forest lands as well as private lands and we work with these 
soil conservation district supervisors in developing programs on the 
national forests. Where the work is done on national forest lands it is 
usually financed by the Government but our programs are coor dinated 
with the work which is being done on the private lands outside. 

Mr. Denron. Do you do any work in a place like where I live on 
State and private forestry programs ? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Swingler is in charge of the State and private lands 
programs. Maybe he had better answer that. 

Mr. Swrncier. We do no work directly with the districts on State 
and privately owned land. We work a hundred percent through the 
State forest services through our Cooperative Forest Management 
Act. The Department has given responsibility for forestry work 
with all private landowners to the Forest Service with the instruc- 
tion, that we work wherever possible through the State forest service. 
The State forester now has somewhere in the neighborhood of 600 
agreements with the soil conservation districts, individual districts, 
under which the State forester, through this cooperative management 
program, furnishes technical advice in forestry to these districts. 


TIMBER RESOURCE REVIEW 


Mr. Den'ron. What is the Timber Resource Review ? 
Mr. Swinctier. The Timber Resources Review was a study made by 
the Forest Service as to just what the forest situation was in the 
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United States and that review pointed up to us something which we 
always suspected, that probably our biggest problem facing us today 
was in the small ownerships. Now I say that, not with the idea of 
taking anything away or detracting from the importance of the na- 
tional forests and research, but compared to what is needed to be done, 
and what is now being done, we think the small ownerships are the 
biggest problem facing us. Frankly, we didn’t know what to do about 
that problem, it was so big, so we, in cooperation with the State for- 
esters, held a number of meetings around the country to get the 
advice of land owners, and other people who work in this field as to 
just what type of a program they thought the Forest Service should 
advocaie in order to take care of this particular problem and these 
are the meetings which you speak of. Twenty-four meetings were 
held, all in cooperation with the State foresters and others. More 
than 5.000 people came to those meetings, told us what thev ‘houeht 
was needed, and at the present time we are trying to digest that great 
mass of information, and eventually the Forest Service will come up 
with a program on what the Forest Service believes is needed on the 
small landownerships. 


HOOSIER NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. | ‘en'ron. Can anybody tell me about the Hoosier National For- 
est? That is in the district I represent. Some years ago you started 
out, I guess, on an ambitious program, but it has been laying dormant 
for the last 5 or 6 years. I think that you have 30,000 acres in one 
county, 5,000 in another. That is about the last we heard of it. 

Mr. Currr. Well, Mr. Denton, maybe we have been negligent in not 
keeping people better informed. The program isn’t dormant. 

Mr. Den'ron. You have not planted any new trees and you have not 
bought any new land. 

Mr. Crirr. The purchase program is near dormant. Weare making 
very small progress on an acquisition program. We have 117,000 
acres of land in the Hoosier National Forest. 

Mr. Denon. That goes out of the district I am in. TI just know 
about my district. I do not think you could have over 35,000 there. 

Mr. Curr. That is probably correct. The gross area within the 
boundary of the Hoosier is something around 700,000 acres. The 
purchase program was started in the 1930’s, during the depression 
years, and it was practically discontinued about the time the Second 
World War started. At that time we had acquired around 117,000 
acres. That land is being rehabilitated and managed. We have 
got it back to the point where we can make some timber sales on it. 
[ think it has been a rather small business, but it brings in something 
like $11,000 per year. , . 

Mr. Denron. That is around German Ridge where you sold it ? 

Mr. Curr. Those were timber sales on the Hoosier Forest. We are 
doing some tree planting. Last year we planted 792 acres on the 
Hoosier National Forest, and the total planted to date is 17,834 acres. 

Mr. Denton. I do not think you planted any in either Perry or 
Crawford County, did you? 

Mr. Curr. I am not acquainted with the counties, but last year on 
the forest as a whole we planted about 800 acres of trees, and we have 
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planted to date around 17,800 acres of trees on land that wouldn’t re. 
forest naturally. Weare getting some natural reforestation. 

Mr. Denton. You know the State undertook to carry out that pro- 
gram west of 37. The State is going ahead pretty well, but I do not 
think the Government has done a good deal lately, if J am any judge. 

Mr. Curr. Well, I think the State is making good progress in that 
area, Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Denton. I — when you make agreements you ought to go 
ahead with them. I do not blame you. The Government ought to go 
ahead with it if they have made an agreement with the State. 

Mr. Curr. I agree. 

Mr. McArb te. “it may have been mentioned before you came in, that 
while our progress in tree planting on the national forest genet cally i is 
pretty good, and certainly it is encouraging, we are still a long way 
from catching up with the great backlog of areas that need pl: inting, 


I would say that progress on this area in Indiana is no better nor J 


worse than in the national forest areas generally. It probably is about | 


average. 
OPERATION OUTDOORS 


GERMAN RIDGE 


Mr. Denton. There is a place called German Ridge. The CCC 
built a recreation area there. They put in a lake, ovens, tables for 
picnics, ete., and now nothing is done with it. 


Mr. McArpie. That was mentioned by Mr. Cliff. He said since the | 


CCC days these recreational facilities have gone downhill and deterio- 


rated. However, with the money that Congress has appropriated in 


the last 3 or 4 ye: ars we have gone a long way in restoring those | 


deteriorated campgrounds, but we have not gotten to all of them 3 yet. 

Mr. Denron. It seems a shame to me to build that place and then 
just forget it. 

Mr. McArpte. That is our opinion exactly, Mr. Denton. That is 
why we are trying to restore them as rapidly as possible, but for many 
years We were stymied by lack of funds. 

Mr. Denton. Does that condition prevail all over the country ! 

Mr. McArpie. In many places it does. 

Mr. Denton. How much more money would you need to protect 
what has been done? 

Mr. McArote. Mr. Cliff had better answer that question. It is quite 
a sizable amount of money. 

Mr. Curr. We prepared a program which we call Operation Out- 
doors in which, as I testified earlier, we estimated that in order to 
rehabilitate our existing areas and give them proper supervision and 
cleanup and to expand the recreational facilities to meet the needs 
by 1962, it would take a total of $85 million to accomplish that 
program. ‘That is countrywide. The rehabilitation work is about one- 
fifth of that amount. 

Mr. Denon. How much is in the budget for that now ? 

Mr. Curr. The present budget is $8,50( 0,000 for administration, sani- 
tation and care, cleanup and rehabilitation and the construction of 
new areas. 

Mr. Denon. It does not look like economy to me not to repair a roof 
on your house when it is leaking. I think that is just what you are 
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doing with these recreation centers that have been built, if they are 
like German Ridge. 

Mr. Curr. I agree with you, Mr. Denton. The situation that you 
have described at German Ridge was common in a good many of 
our areas across the country. They were areas that were developed 
during the CCC days. Maintenance of them practically was discon- 
tinued during the war years and since that time the use of them has 
increased very materially. Since 1947 the recreation use has increased 
about 230 percent. We were just un: able to keep up with the increased 
use and do the necessary maintenance and rehabilitation work until 
2 year's ago when we got started on thie Operation Outdoors program. 
We have been able to make some progress in correcting those condi- 
tions, but we still have a big job ahead. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Denron. Why is not the Government buying more land as they 
agreed to dof 
“Mr. Curr. I think perhaps either Mr. McArdle or Mr. Peterson 
would be in a better position to answer that than I am. 

Mr. McArptr. Mr. Denton, one of the reasons is the fact that with 
the increase in the values of forest land and the increased interest of 
private owners in managing forest land, the need for the Government 
to acquire land to put it under management has materially lessened. 

Mr. Denron. I thought somebody said you were not keeping up 
with backlog, but you were f: ‘alling behind. 

Mr. Pererson. They said as to the rehabilitation of land presently 
in | ‘edt ral ownership there are about 4 million acres needing plant- 
ing and that we are not keeping up with the rehabilitation of that 
presently nonforested land in Federal ownership. As to the private 
lands, the other reason, aside from the growth in comme rcial values 

and the growth in private interest in forest lands, which is increasing 
ll the time, the other reason is the demand for Federal expenditures 
in all kinds of areas have increased with development of the country 
and there simply have not been funds available to do all the things 
we would like to do. 


FOREST RECEIPTS 


Mr. Denron. I understand from this statement that in 1958 the 
receipts of the Forestry Department were, in round numbers, $91 
million and that you propose to spend this year $128,200,000. Am 1] 
correct é 

Mr. paca Yes, sir. That is approximately correct. Our receipts 
In fiscal year 1958 were $92,838,000. That included some » $2,290,000 
from the aaa Utilization Projects which is a different category of 
land, so your figure of $91 million on the national forests Is correct 

The total Forest Service budget is the figure that you have cited 
but that covers programs other than managing of the national for- 
ests. It covers the research programs and the State and private land 
programs, so all of that is not applied to the national forests them 
selves, 

Mr. Denvor. How much do you estimate your receipts will be for 
1960 fiscal vear / 
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Mr. Curr. The official estimate that appeared in the printed budget 
was $129 million. 

Mr. Denron. You expect to take in a million dollars more than you} 
spend. There is a Forestry Service appropriation request. of] 
$128,200,000; am I right ? 

Mr. Prrerson. That excludes the permanent appropriations, Mr, | 
Denton. The total budget estimates are $174,574,474. ‘ 

Mr. Denron. Where does the other $50 million come in ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is the so-called permanent appropriation. 

Mr. Grant. The amount in the bill before the committee is $198. } 
910,000. The difference represents primarily the permanent appro- 
priations, which are based on the appropriation of a portion of the 
national forest receipts and are used for payments to States and for | 
construction and maintenance of roads and trails. 

Mr. Denron. That isall. Thank you. 

Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Jensen ? 

Mr. JENSEN. I have a few questions, Mr. Secretary. First, I wish to 
compliment you and your staff for the fine and able manner in which 


you have all answered the questions which have been propounded by 
§ 


the committee, not only during this hearing but in previous hearings, 
I was especially pleased to hear your comments on why your request 
for funds for 1960 was held down to the figure that it is. That wasa 
very honest and forthright answer. 
I have a few questions which I am sure can be answered very readily 
The members who have questioned you previously in this hearing 
have gone into most matters quite thoroughly. 


SPRUCE BUDWORM ERADICATION 


My first question is, Has the spruce budworm been eradicated com: 
pletely? I remember well back a number of years ago when that bug 
was really ti king a terrific toll on the wonderful fir trees in the O. &¢C 
lands. What is the situation tod: ay ? 

Mr. Perrrson. Mr. Jensen, I think it is safe to say that no destruc 
tive insect that we know about has been eradicated completely. 

Mr. Jensen. To what degree has the worm been eradicated? We 
have spent millions of dollars in eradication of that worm. 

Mr. Prererson. Are you referring to the spruce budworm that at 
tacked the fir trees out in the Northwest / 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Pererson. There are a number of destructive insects. That] 
was, of course, the most dramatic one. It has not been eradicated com 
pletely. The larger epidemics have been controlled as they have arisel. 
There are still some areas in the country where the spruce budwort,| 
which attacks fir trees, is a troublesome pest. 

Mr. Swingler can give you more detail on that. 

Mr. JENSEN. I see you have some funds here for the eradication off 
the spruce budworm and for other insects. 

Mr. Pererson. The Douglas fir bark beetle is another that presently 
has subsided, T understand, except for limited areas in Oregon. 

Mr. Jensen. I had other questions in mind, but a number of them 
have already been answered. 
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I am always interested in the fire-control problem, but you have ex- 
plained that quite in full, Mr. Cliff, and I was pleased to hear your 
testimony. The number of fires has increased over the last year, but 
as you testified, the amount of acres destroyed has been reduced, which 
isa good sign that you are on the job. 


DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


Does the Forest Service have anything to do with the eradication 
of the Dutch elm disease ? 

Mr. Pererson. No; other than through the research activities. Most 
of those control programs have been in the Control Division of the 
Agricultural Research Service. So far as I know, and Mr. Harper or 
others can respond further, there is no known way of eliminating the 
Dutch elm disease at the present time. 

Mr. JENSEN. We had better be finding some way. I hope we can 
anyway because it is really going strong and when it gets into your 
own backyard, you begin to get scared. I have an elm tree in my 
backyard that is almost 15 feet around it, 4 feet from the ground, and 
it has a limb spread of about 150 feet, a beautiful tree, and believe 
you me, I am scared for the life of that tree as many thousands of 
other people are scared today. The elm tree isa great tree. 

Mr. Pererson. Perhaps Dr. Harper can tell you what we know 
about this. 

Mr. JensEN. I wish you would put it in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


CONTROL OF DutcH ELM DISEASE 


Dutch elm disease is caused by a fungus which is transmitted from diseased 
elms to healthy elms by two species of bark beetles. In this country, only one 
of these bark beetles is responsible for most of the disease spread. Two methods 
are used in Dutch elm disease control, both of which are directed toward con- 
trol of its insect carriers. One consists of spraying healthy elms with a DDT 
spray to prevent the bark beetle from feeding and thereby introducing the fungus 
into the trees. The second, which is used largely as a supplement of the first, 
consists of reducing bark beetle populations by destroying their breeding places. 
This method, known as sanitation, should be combined with spraying for 
maximum effectiveness. Under most conditions, sanitation alone will not be 
effective. In applying DDT sprays, recommended spraying practices should be 
following strictly to the letter. 

Dutch elm disease control programs are carried on by municipalities and the 
people directly concerned. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


_Mr. Jensen. Does any contention exist between the Forest 
Service and the Soil Conservation Service ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Not to my knowledge. There have been differ- 
ences with respect tosome things. Ithink they are pretty well worked 
out, Mr. Jensen. 

In December of 1956 I wrote a memorandum to Mr. McArdle and 
Mr. Williams, expressing the views of the Department and the policies 
to be pursued in the Forestry Service in respect to the private land- 
owners and I think that memorandum is being applied pretty gen- 
erally throughout the United States. I wouldn’t say that everyone 
likes it but I would say that we can only have one forestry agency 
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to have sound administration of public services, to prevent duplica- 
tion and overlapping of those services. The Forest Service renders | 
its cooperative efforts through State foresters or other authorized 
forestry agencies. The Soil Conservation Service works directly with 
landowners through conservation districts, as you know. Where the 
States are unable to furnish the services, the Soil Conservation Sery- } | 
ice, within the limits of its resources, through districts, does furnish 
forestry service and advice and so far as I have been informed the 
procedures which are presently in effect are working quite well. 

Mr. Jensen. I am pleased to hear that, Mr. Secretary, for as you 
know I have the highest regard for the Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Pererson. As do we both, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I know that and I have the highest regard for the 
Forest Service and I would certainly hate to see any serious conten- 
tion exist between those two great services. 

Mr. Pererson. I can assure you that as between the two services 
there are no serious contentions. C 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. Thatisall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton ? 

Mr. Fenron. Mr. Secretary, I certainly enjoyed your report to the 
committee. I think it was very forthright. You did not pull any 
particular punches that. I could see. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Now for the item of forest land management, you are 
asking for $77,815,800, which is a decrease from last year. That is 
a decrease of $1,787,220, I believe. 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 


am 2 od 


INCOME FROM OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fenton. Your income from your management I notice is $914 
million, which is derived from timber, grazing, land use, and so forth. 

What is the net income or can you give us that figure ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Looking at the total expenditures of the Forest 
Service, total expenditures are, of course, greater than the income, 
However, it must be recognized, I think, that a very substantial portion 
of the expenditures of the Forest Service, as for example the pro 
tection of the forests from fire, insects, bugs, development of roads, 
trails, development of recreational facilities, etc., have permanent 
value. They are in the nature of capital investments which will re 
turn values in the years ahead. 

Many of those values cannot be measured. One of the most impor: 
tant. values of the national forests in the West is their impact on avail- 
ability of water for western communities, cities, and towns, and 80 
forth. I believe there are about 3,000 cities and towns that get the 
bulk of their water supply from the waters that are developed in the 
national forests. No dollar value is placed in these budget estimates 
upon these values and I suspect in the aggregate those dollar values 
are greater than all the figures that appear in this budget. 

Mr. Fenton. I was coming to that question. I see your nonmone 
tary values of water, recreation, wildlife, and so forth, are estimated | __ 
to exceed $300 million. Pi 

Mr. Pererson. I think that is a very conservative estimate. = 
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Mr. Fenton. I appreciate that statement and I think that is a fine 
record. You took in $91.5 million. What was the cost to produce 
that figure ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. We could prepare an estimate as to what it cost to 
produce that figure. I don’t know that exact cost at the moment. 

Mr. McArpie. We annually prepare two tables showing receipts 
and expenditures for the Forest Service which may give you the an- 
swer you want. If you like we will insert these tables for 1958 in the 
record. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Fenron. If you will, please. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Statement of cash receipts, appropriation expenditures, other income and charges, 
national forest programs for fiscal year ended June 80, 1958 


Cash receipts: 
Sale of timber and other national forest resources: 





National forests (other than shown below) --- a s LAI psoas sence lee Be $88, 705, 788 
Tongass National Forest, Alaska Diisnabiiecns aati 267, 915 
Oregon and California Grant Lands (National Forest). --- ae oe 2, 572.117 
Use of submarginal (land utilization) lands (title III, Farm Tenant Act)_-._- nee 2, 290, 775 
Timber sale area betterment ----.--.------ reas ; Se ae 7, 634, 372 
Cooperator contributions - - - aa iorat 2 aati ee ee 875, 072 
SG CNN aii ree ance erin aacccewateomiae om een a ee cee we ee en nnes 3, 766, 312 
Miscellaneous........-..-...- . : tind tn nes sh esdeddasemoensewean 917, 183 
Total cash receipts.....--- ‘ sds dstnuneence waar sadaebasacuaemgaiep 7 ae 
| otal Assets Operating 





Appropriation expenditures: 
National forest and land-utilization | 
projects: 
Protection and management....| $59,956,896 | $16,011, 501 $43, 945, 395 


Fighting forest fires..........-..| 9, 823, 364 |_____- 9, 823, 364 
Insect and disease control. ....-- | 4, 574, 120 | 40, 706 4, 533, 414 
Road and trail system, con- | 

struction and maintenance___- 43,700,957 | 33,790,155 | 9, 910, 802 


Acquisition of land __._.....---- 344, 575 | 318, 268 | 26, 307 
Flood prevention and water- | | 
Sap daek oe 1, 321, 145 | 487, 946 | 833, 199 











Other income and charges: 

Estimated value of roads built by tim- 
ber purchases through allowances in | 
selling prices of timber -_ : 35, 783,094 | 35, 783, 004 

Depreciation expense on roads, trails, 
and other improvements, (Included | 
for the purpose of giving recognition | | 
to the principle of allocating asset de- | | 
preciation costs to operating expenses. | 
The amount shown is an estimate and | 
is not shown in the accounting 
ia snes ecmanncdad dea waadbaen ---| —20, 553,000 | 20,553,000 —20, 553, 000 


shed protection. _~- 
Cooperator funds_...........-...| Bi tee tn ous ee a 913, 724 
Timber sale area betterment____| 9, 273, 516 | 9, 273, 516 }.....- Bi 
ROVGMET CBOOORT | on occdccnwucanane 4,116, 101 | 291,719 3, 824, 382 

Total appropriation expendi- | } | 

tures .-. nenacas 134, 024,398 | 60, 213, 811 | 73, 810, 587 

Less operating expenditures... - Sx: alae cial iade teem aaa ee, 73, 810, 587 
Excess of cash receipts over 

operating appropriation ex- 

ONE nc ceiacaccssosasalonionsasanseus lope bessbaaenas taka abees tag ae 33, 218, 947 


---. 365,783,094 


Total. aos ei tail Re ae ae 75, 443, 905 94, 363, 587 


Excess of receipts and other income over | 
Operating appropriation expendi- | 
tures and other charges.....--.----.---- | a erecta h icin se ledwcwlidmiinwed 48, 449, 041 


| | | 








'This does not include amounts collected by Federal Power Commission for power licenses and by 
Department of Interior for mineral leases on public domain national] forest lands. 


Note.—Expenditures are on an obligation basis, 
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Statement of receipls and expenditures, all programs and sources for fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 


aa = —— - eae iS 
‘ 





Receipts | Expenditures 


ee |——————————_ }__ 





National forest programs: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Cash receipts and appropriation expenditures__-__- | 


' 
| $107, 029, 534 | $134, 024, 398 | 




















Noncash income and expense (roads built by timber purchases) - - - -- 35, 783, 094 35, 788, 004 
ee et tc cieadeaka cane nkne ate lubsndas aelnide ake anal Lae 628° 169, , 807, 07, 42 { 
Research programs: i 
SNE NRREOR ois cos ows pma see neeeo cok encanto See se unease 12, 248, 960 { ( 
CaS RERET GOTOTIIE oon cncnccwscess wodelneiees pas ante 884, 455 872,827 § i 
Pikecicuenseccteusscincneseous i tceddciimedimadomada | 884, 455 13, 121, 7% 
State and private forestry programs: | t 
Cooperation with States Ente hbtakd mace SuunPaa ache Sr ds eae |. ; 13, 205, 675 1 
Soil bank program... hy << iam a } 4, 243, 267 
Assistance to States for ‘tree planting-___- Sack dewstiee seb ee ‘ 491, 24 
Insect and disease control_.___- ae yee aks abe ahkk woesees eaeiin 1, 044, 406 
Flood prevention and w atershed protection SEDI S RE OEE SS ie 1, 306, 79 
Forest fire prevention ‘‘Smokey Bear’’__--- ata le Be St 22, 380 16, 2% 
i i ied to cin cpbedGitoiinetinsmoeceen o aa 1, 698, 642 1, 675, 993 
a TER.» e 
te a a Jee ae nee sem asobash abbuer | 1,721,¢ 022, 21, 983, 570 i 
Work for others: | l 
Insect and disease control (Interior Department lands)__......-__...-__- Pane ore 93, 241 C 
ee aa keebeanwenan <—sonee ae : ARA, 350° 1, 556, 18 
Other services (funds reimburse d by othe rs) - Janaukinks oibadentecadas 4, 234, 059 1 4, 520, 1M Dp 
—________|____— ff t 
ee RE ee a saauoaeeces raebeatdund 5, ), 820, 409 6, 160, 618 
ORNS cae A ues | 151, 238. 514 | 211, 082,476 ti 
|= —— li 
Cash receipts distributed to States, Territories, and counties as directed by | 
Coneress (receipts of fiscal year 1957 except as indicated): 
Payments to States and Territories (act of May 23, 1908), national forests ir 
NN ea a ares sbaaintais 2 22, 204. 78 ti 
Payments t school funds, Arizona and New Mexico (act of June 20, 1910), me 
national forests fund _. a eile 117, 16! ee 
Payment to Minnesota ( Cnok, L ake, and St. Louis Counties) (Superior | tl 
National Forest) (act of June 22, 1948), national fi rests fund Sucka Avid catenins 48, 
Payment to counties, sobmarginal land program, title IIT, farm ten: ant 
land (act of July 22, 1937) (receipts of current year TORT ec awoes eames esoe a ide dadeean’ 558, 249 re 
— sa OD f 
OR Decree bs sols Shee ae te oe Sa cs aT RN Mace aia rah 22, 928, 437 fic 
Internal equipment ane i st ipply services (working capital fur 1d): “Financed } 
primarily by charg es included above to Forest Service programs.__....._.- | 18, 830, 697 13, 308, 717 fr 
| | 
a ace Re a of 
Includes transfer of funds from other Government agencies and departments. 
2 Does not include approximately $2,600,000 due counties from fiscal year 1957 receipts on national forest fo 


O.&C. lands. This amount was included in transfer to Interior for distribution under act of Aug. 28, 1397 th 
(50 Stat. 874), as amended. 


NOTE.—Expenditures are on an obligation basis 


Mr. McArpre. The table will not reflect the figures which you and 
Secretary Peterson brought out about the nonmeasurable value of | 7 
water and things of that type. ye Fc 

Mr. Prrerson. Take research, for example. Findings of research ) 
benefit every forest owner whether public or private landowners , 
Certainly it seems to me it would be a mistake to charge research as al 
offsetting item against revenue. It is something we should do whether 
we add dollars worth of revenue or not. The work with State and 
private forestry agencies, expenditures in that area again should nol} 4, 
be charged against revenue. It is only the direct costs that go into pet 
the producing of the revenue that should be charged against it. ~ There hos 
are many cong in this budget that certainly have no bearing, Tf ay, 
would appear, whether we had any revenue or not. est 
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Mr. Fenton. Those items just came in this particular item we are 
considering right now, “Forest land management.” ‘That is the rea- 
son I asked the question. 


RETURNS TO TREASURY 


I also notice that in the distribution of that money you put back in 
the Treasury 65 percent. 

Mr. Pererson. Twenty-five percent goes back to the States and 
counties and 10 percent goes into the “Forest roads and trails.” That 
is right. 

Mr. Fenton. Put in the record, if you will please, a little descrip- 
tion of the legislation involved. That will bring us up to date on the 
various acts that you operate under. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes,sir. We can do that. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

The act of May 23, 1908, as amended (16 U.S.C. 500), requires, with a few 
exceptions, that 25 percent of all money received from the national forests dur- 
ing any fiscal year be paid to the States and Territories in which the forests are 
located, for the benefit of public schools and public roads of the county or 
counties in which such national forests are situated. The amount of this appro- 
priation varies each year in direct proportion to national forest receipts during 
the previous fiscal year. 

The amounts set aside from receipts collected for the sale of national forest 


timber, grazing and special use permits, etc., before the 25 percent is applied are 
listed below : 

1. Payment to the State of Minnesota covering certain national forest lands 
in the counties of Cook, Lake, and St. Louis situated within the Superior Na- 
tional Forest, is made under the terms of the act of June 22, 1948, Public Law 
733. Receipts collected from the areas covered by this act are excluded when 
the 25-percent payment to the State of Minnesota is computed. 


2. For lands in certain counties in Utah, Nevada, and California, the States 
receive 25 percent of receipts only after funds, if made available by Congress, 
have been set aside for the acquisition of national forest lands within the speci- 


fied national forests under the terms of special acts authorizing appropriations 
from forest receipts for this purpose. 


3. Payments to the States of Arizona and New Mexico under the provisions 


of the act of June 20, 1910, of shares of the gross receipts from the national 
forests in those States which are proportionate to the areas of land granted to 
the States for school purposes within the national forests. 


RECREATION UNITS 


Mr. Fenton. I notice that you have a picture of the family unit. 


There are 45,500 family units in the recreation areas throughout the 
Forest Service. 


They cost about $1,000 to prepare. 

You state in your justifications that you have 18,500 summer homes. 

Mr. Peterson. Those are for special use purposes. 

Mr. Fenron. What is the average cost of those ? 

Mr. Ciirr. These summer homes, Dr. Fenton, are privately owned 
homes which are built under permit on national forest lands and the 
permittee pays an annual rental for the land he occupies. These 

omes are recreational homes built out in the forests. They will 
average in cost anywhere from about $2,000 or $3,000 for a very mod- 
est one to as much as $20,000 or $25,000 for the more elaborate ones. 
The fees that are paid for them also vary with the value of the land. 
For summer home purposes we try to get a fee which is comparable to 
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what would be paid for comparable privately owned land. The mini- | 


mum fee is $25 a year for a lot, and it runs from there up to around 
$100 a vear. 

Mr. Fenton. The Government does not own any of those? 

Mr. Cuirr. No, sir. They are all privately owned, under permit, 


EMPLOYEE HOUSING 


Mr. Fenton. How many homes for your employees have you con- 
structed in the past 5 years? 

Mr. Henper. Dr. Fenton, I don’t have that figure right at hand 
Actually, we haven’t been constructing many until the last couple of 
years. You will recall last year I testified, I think, it was the second 
year that we had been building them since World War IT. 

Mr. Fenron. Will you put in the record the number of homes that 


you have built since you started the program and the total number of § 


employee homes you have? 


Mr. Henper. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEE HousInG UNITS 


Sinee the construction program started in fiscal year 1957, the Forest Service 


has constructed 420 housing units. This includes those that will be built during [| 


the remainder of fiscal year 1959. Over 300 of these are dwellings that are occu 
pied year long. The balance consists of barracks and cabins for seasonal 
occupancy. 

It is estimated that by the end of fiscal year 1959 the Forest Service will have 
a total of 5,180 housing units of all types, including dwellings, barracks, and 
guard cabins. Many of these are occupied only seasonally due to their isolated lo 
cation or when needed for work crews in the area. Approximately one-third of 
the total number of housing units are dwellings occupied year long or nearly 80. 
Many of the older units are substandard and will have to be replaced in a rela 
tively few years 

OPERATION OUTDOORS 


Mr. Fenton. “Operation Outdoors” is now in its second year? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, this is the second year that it has been financed and 
fiscal year 1960 will be the third year of the program. 

Mr. Fenron. What isthe average stay of the 61 million visitors that 
you have on your recreational areas? 

Mr. Curr. The average stay is about a day and a half, as I re 
member. I would like to check that and correct it in the record if] 
might. The average stay is 114 days per visit. Campers stay an aver 
age of 214 days: pic nickers, one-half day, and winter sports visits 
average 1 day each. 

Mr. Fenron. Is there any fee for that type of visitor ? 


Mr. Cuirr. No, sir: generally there is not. We have about 61 of | 


our areas upon which charges are made. On 17 of those the Forest 
Service collects the fees and concessionaires operate 44 of them under 
permit and collect fees. There are over 5,000 improved camp and 
picnic areas on national forests and all of them, except the 61, ar 
free to the public. 

Mr. Fren'ron. Referring to the table on page 19 of your justifications 
there are some very interesting figures on nationwide and national 
forest hunting and fishing sales ‘and the number of visitors. You have 
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however, only brought the information up to 1957. How do the nation- 
wide licenses comp: ire to 1957 and 1958 ? 

Mr. Curr. We don’t have the reports in for calendar year 1958 as 
yet but the indications are that the recreation use, including fishing 
and hunting on the national forests, increased at the rate of ‘about ll 
percent over last year, so 11 percent added to the 16 million fishing and 
hunting visits would make it nearly 18 million if that same ‘ratio 
prevails. ; 

Last year there was a 16-percent increase but it has averaged about 
a 11- percent increase per year for the past 8 or 10 years. 

Mr. Fenton. Do the States cooperate pretty well in your wildlife 
program ¢ 

Mr. Crier. Yes, sir. We have very good working relationships 
with the State fish and game commissions generally. They, of course, 
have responsibility for establishing bag ‘limits and seasons on the 
national forests and enforcing game laws. Our responsibility is for 
managing the national forest land, so we have to coordinate our work 
with theirs and we have what I would characterize as excellent rela- 
tionships with the States in administering our programs. 

Mr. Frenron. I suppose fishermen and hunters have to comply with 
the State laws in particular locations where they operate / 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 


FOREST FIRES 


Mr. Fenron. I am also always interested, as you know, in your fire 
control program and I will ask the same question regarding the fires 
concerning State cooperation. How do they cooperate with you? 

Mr. Curr. As far as the protection of the national forests are con- 
cerned we have good cooperation from the States. Most of the 
States have fire organizations which come under the State and private 
forestry program, which Mr. Swingler can tell you about. When the 
States protect land next to the national forests, we cooperate with 
them in initial attack on fires that are in the boundary area. The 
States respond to fire calls on national forests when we need them 
and we reciprocate and of course we get reimbursed for the money 
we spend out on State and private land and they get reimbursed for 
money they might spend on the national forests. The cooperation 
generally is very good. 

Mr. Sw ingler might want to add to that as to the work of the State 
forestry services out on State and private lands but I took your ques- 
tion to be directed at the cooperation on the national forests. 

Mr. Fenron. Yes. 

Mr. Swrnater. Would you like to have me cover that now or this 
afternoon ? 

Mr. Kirwan. We will come to that this afternoon. 

Mr. Fenton. All right. What was the value of the timber de- 
stroyed for all the fires that you had in 1958 ? 

Mr. Crirr. Mr. Fenton, that is one figure that I did not get before 
Tcame up here. I will be glad to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Fenton. All right. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


VALUE OF TIMBER DESTROYED BY FIRE 


The damage to timber resources on the national forests in calendar year 1957 
was $531,149. Data for calendar year 1958 are not yet available but it is esti- 
mated that the value of timber destroyed by fire during this period was approxi- 
mately $600,000, 

LOSS OF LIFE IN FIREFIGHTING 





Mr. Fenton. I am always interested in the fatalities that occur in 
any industry and I note that you have lost two very fine airmen in 
firefighting last year; is that right ? 

Mr. Curr. Well, actually we lost a total of 13 men fighting fire, in. 
cluding the men who lost their lives in airplane accidents. Most of 
those were airplane accidents. We had 3 men burned to death on | 
separate fires in California, 1 man lost his life when he was struck by [ 
lightning when he was out fighting a fire; 5 men, all airplane pilots, 
lost their lives in airplane crashes. Two of those were Forest Service t 
employees and three of them were private employees under contract, 
They were flying contract planes. 

In the State of Washington we lost four men in an airplane crash 
when they were dropping cargo to a fire. That makes a total of 13. 

Mr. Fenton. Mostly caused by an air plane accident ? 

Mr. Curr. All but four of them were in airplane crashes. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have any morbidity rates in your firefighting 
projects? By that I mean this: Are there any subsequent effects o1 
firefighters after a period of 5 years of fighting fires. 

Mr. Curr. I am sure there must be, ‘although I do not know that 
we have documentation for that. It is a very strenuous activity con- 
ducted under adverse conditions and requires extremely hard physical 
labor. At times the men are subjected to dense smoke which could be 
damaging. We have experienced after effects of pneumonia and dam- 
age from smoke exposure, but we do not have any quantitative statis: 
tics on that. I am sure the very nature of the job has an erosive effect 
on men that engage in it very long. 

Mr. Fenton. Particularly the pulmonary conditions. 

Mr. Curr. We cannot document that with quantitative data. 

Mr. Fenton. You never had anybody seeking assistance on claims | 
of lung destruction after fires? I 

Mr. Curr. There have been a few isolated instances of that kind, | 





but I do not think there are enough to establish any pattern. 
Mr. Fenton. You have no records of followup of postoperative 
conditions ¢ 


Mr. Currr. Not that Iam aware of. 

Mr. Henver. Perhaps I could add to that. In our personnel man- 
agement and other activities we have worked as closely as we could | 
with the people in charge of fire protection. We watch the men as they 
get in their forties and early fifties and put them on a type of work that 
would lead to lesser numbers of them being affected along the lines 
you speak of. 

We have done that considerably, particularly in our heavier fire [ 
control regions like California and the Northwest. We think this 
action will materially lessen the thing you are pointing at. 
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However, that can happen, of course, to men even in their thirties 
if they are on fires continuously. But the local fire-control officer 
and our supervisors and our rangers are trained to not let these 
men go for long-continued periods but try to watch the fatigue 
factor, for example. When we get bad fire seasons, there is always 
a temptation to overdo. We have some physical disability retire- 
ments as a result of too much fatigue, too much smoke, and so forth, 
but it is always hard to trace these directly to the matter of fires. 
Fire is a strenuous business. The health of our people is something 
we have spent quite a bit of time on and we need to continue to do 
that. 

Mr. Fenton. I am glad to hear that. It is something worthwhile 
because I take it you utilize those experienced men repeatedly for fires. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 


INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL 


Mr. Fenton. On your insect and disease control, please place in 
the record the various tree diseases you are attempting to control and 
the chemicals used. 

Mr. Swincuer. We will be glad to do that. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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CONTROL OF INSECTICIDES TO PROTECT FISH AND WILDLIFE 


Mr. Fenton. We had an agency in here the other day from which 
we had testimony which leads me to this question, What work are 
you doing in cooperation with other Federal agencies to control such 
chemicals as DDT from entering streams, particularly the upper 
reaches of the streams? 

Mr. Swinocter. The Fish and Wildlife Service in the Department 
of the Interior is responsible for the research in that field and they 
have given us specifications of safety. They tell us how we can use 
DDT, how close to streams we can get, the concentration per acre, 
those sorts of figures. 

We are follow’ ing them religiously. We are not only following all 
rules laid down by the Fish and Wildlife Service, but have added a 
few of our own to protect the streams when we use DDT on the spruce 
budworm. We are doing everything we know and everything the 
Fish and Wildlife Service knows what to do in the way of protecting 
our streams. We keep away from the streams when our airplanes are 
used, keep up on the hill so there is little danger of duplicating the 
dosage in the streams. We do not cover an entire watershed, we do 
patchwork so as not to have too heavy a concentration. The rules 
and regulations we follow are to prevent an overconcentration of DDT 
in the streams. 

Mr. Fenton. I am sure you are cooperating with them. They told 
us there was a great deal of destruction of fish, particularly from 
DDT, as I recall. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


The last question I have stems from the watershed program por 
have instigated in my own district. That is your program of flood 
control on smaller streams of the country, conservation. How are you 
proceeding and how are you progressing with the general overall 
picture ? 

Mr. Swincer. I do not have all the facts and figures on that pro- 
gram because it is under the general su ervision of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, who will testify before the Committee on Agriculture. 
We can get them. 

Mr. Fenton. I think it is a great program. 

Mr. Swincier. We do, too, and we cooperate very well with the 
Soil Conservation Service and the State foresters in working on those 
small watershed programs, especially through Public Law 566. 

Mr. Fenton. I wish the Secretary could give me a personal report 
on that. 

Mr, Prrerson. We will be glad to send you a personal report on 
what has been going on. 

Mr. Fenron. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will meet at 2 o’clock. 


Forest REsEARCH 


We will now consider forest research. The 1960 budget for forest 
research is $14,026,400. This is a decrease of $2,500,000, due to the 
nonrecurring item added this year by Congress for construction of 
research facilities. What is the status of these new facilities? 
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Mr. Harper. Mr. Chairman, all these buildings have been planned 
and the specifications are now being written and we expect to get con- 
tracts out on them very shortly. T hey are moving along very nicely, 


FOREST AND RANGE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. $6,880,000 of the research funds are for forest and 
range management studies. What new developments do you have to 
report this year ? 

RESEARCH PROGRESS 


Mr. Harrer. We have three main activities under the broad title of 
forest and range management research. One is forest management, 
which is concerned with studies on the production of timber, includ- 
ing genetics and planting; secondly, watershed management; and 
thirdly, range management and wildlife habitat research. 

Under forest management, particularly in the forest genetics field, 
we have been making steady progress on some rather outstandingly [ 
new developments. Our hybrids, for example, at Gulfport, Miss., are 
showing up well in test plantings. One of our hybrids is very re: 
sistant to fusiform rust, which has been a serious threat to pine 
plantations. 

Some of the hybrids are fast growing, as well, and have good form J 
and good wood quality. We expect them to be soon in mass produe- j 
tion so that seed from them can be used in the expanded planting 
programs. | 

We have made some outstanding progress, I think, too, in direct 
seeding of forest lands with use of airplanes. This has been a very 
difficult problem for us to solve, but it has been just in recent years— 
as a matter of fact, in the last couple of years—that we have per- 
fected a plan for bird and rodent repellants that can be applied to 
the pine seed and have worked out the combination of seedbed prepa- 
ration, season of year, and other factors, so that seeding by airplane 
looks to be quite feasible for most of the ‘southern pines under certain 
situations. Airplane sowing of seed is practiced to some extent also 
for some of the western conifers. 


FOREST PROTECTION RESEARCH 


Mr. Krrwan. $2,440,000 is planned for forest protection research, 
the same as this year. State briefly what progress you are making in 
this field. 

PROGRESS IN FIRE RESEARCH 


Mr. Harrrr. We are making excellent progress in our fire research 
and also making good progress in our forest insect and disease research. 

On fire research Mr. Cliff mentioned some of the new developments 
that are being put into practice on fighting forest fires. So T will not 
go into that in more detail at this time. 

I would like to tell you a little about our forest insects and disease f 
research. We have been troubled by the heavy losses and damage f 
to timber and forest products that we have suffered from insects and 
diseases. During the last 2 years we have made a complete evaluation 
of our research program on problems of insects and diseases, and asa 
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main conclusion of that study we feel we need to put more emphasis 
on basic research, on such things as life histories of the pests, on pest 
ecology, and on insect physiology, so that we can work out more of the 
indirect controls such as use of diseases and predators of the pests 
themselves for control. 

Secondly, we believe we should put as much emphasis as possible 
on developing indirect controls, such as by use of biological factors 
and use of modified forest management to effect control rather than 
through direct spraying and other means of combating the pests. 
Such indirect controls are likely to be more permanent and less costly 
inthe long run. 

We will have to continue studies, however, on working out better 
formulations for sprays and other measures of direct combat of pest 
outbreaks. 

FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY, MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of uliliaation research at the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. ¢ 

Mr. Harrer. We will comple te the steam plant, as we promised we 
would, with the appropriations we got last year. Meanwhile, we are 
making progress on the studies particularly aimed at more use and 
better use of low-grade hardwoods and other wood material which is 
in surplus in many sections of the country. 


TEN-YEAR RECORD OF RESEARCH APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. Please submit for the record the Federal appropria- 
tions for forest research for the last 10 years. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Federal appropriations for forest research 1 


Fiscal year : Amount | Fiscal year—Continued Amount 
1949 OR er $6, 187, 479 NE awn dle $7, 277, 378 
1950 1 al negated ellctctee tea 6, 188, O83 to a alia oh gs 8, 392, 317 
RM se Fc Sas a oe re 6, 109, 760 5a ta te tee teat ee 10, 155, 000 
WO sie sccnetenicceny. Cp aaepen ieee 6) eee 
NN i i a 6, 235, 060 Ss acco anaes 46, 026, 400 
1954 ci aie a rs 6, 216, 464 1960 (estimated) - ._... 14, 026, 400 


? Adjusted to include supplemental appropriations, transfers, comparability transfers, 
ete, 


*Includes $2,500,000 for construction of research laboratories and facilities. 
STATE AND PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO RESEARCH 


Mr, Kirwan. To what extent are the States and private industry 
expending funds for forest. research ? 

Mr. Harrer. At the present time, as near as I can estimate, the 
Federal Government is expending about 22 percent of the total na- 
tionwide effort on forestry researc ch. The States and universities are 

pending about 23 percent, and industry about 55 percent. I think 
th at makes the 100 percent. 

That relationship has held pretty well through the last several 
years except, I think, the States and universities may have climbed 
little faster with respect to the total than has the Federal Govern- 
ment or industry. 
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STATE AND PRIVATE Forestry CooPpERATION 


TREE PLANTING DECREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. $12,307,800 is planned for State and private forestry | 


cooperation, a decrease of $500,000. This decrease is in the coopera. 
tive tree-planting program, leaving $290,000 for 1960. 

Please explain | the effect of this decrease. I understand the reduc. 
tion would involve only small amounts on an individual State basis, 
Please give us some examples. 

Mr. Swineter. The w ay we distribute that money is on a 50-50 
matching basis. So we divide the total amount of money available 
by the number of States cooperating, and this is 45 States. After our 
reduction for administration, we have about $4,500 per State. What 


we will do is match any State up to that amount. If a State got 


$3,700 this year, we will match them $3,700 but, on the other hand, 
if the State got $17,000, that would be cut back to $4,500. No State 
will get more e than the $4,500, but we will match dollar for dollar any 
amount up to that amount clear across the board. 


STATE BREAKDOWN 


Mr. Kirwan. Please provide a State breakdown for the current 
fiscal year showing the Federal and State amounts. 

Mr. Swinater. For 1959? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; and the estimate for 1960. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


Allotments of Federal funds to the States operating cooperative tree planting programs 
as of Jan. 31, 1959 


Fiscal year, 1959, allotment | Fiscal year, 1960, allotment 








(estimated) 
State | —— sil ti catia acl ttt ial aa tciansciniii beats tae 
Federal | State Federal State! 

a i SS i caesar pea sia |_——_— ] —____—__|_______~— 
Alabama..-.-. wa eee e meee nen ewww ence nnn eee en noe enc en cece nen lone nceccenene- $4, £00 (') 
Arizona~ anesdeowen seme paladaos | a a|ececsecceceese 
Arkansas. -- ade edanviecdusaadenee Sat $16, 310 $16, 310 | Risa deine tenance 
California | 17, 000 43, £24 eh 
Colorado..------------ Sibi inttonas Sil 4,100 | 4, 100 | 4, 500 | 
Connecticut -. datenes hein cadena 6, 754 | 6, 754 | 4, 500 | 
Delaware Poe} Ak We | 8, 950 | 8, 950 | 4, 500 |__- Foo 
Florida..-- pitches detodavhcaendeewnet | 17, 000 | 26, 000 | As os cbetacsse 
Georgia. - ie Ses are ace = lise da | a | BRI he i cnc mnsio-e 
a. cea is , peta 7, 160 8, 209 CE Weanddvdduvededa 
a eee prea 17, 000 | 32, 502 | Ae ce 5 ; 
Indiana. oS RO ee Ee 17, 000 £2, 449 a oh oe 
Iowa ‘ ad ania ee wea aS baited side cabs seh ith death ieiaisaneae 
Kansas. ‘ 5 ahi te | 4,170 | 4,170 | * ) on 
Kentucky wiuticed . oa eale 17, 000 | 59, 060 2-050 t...:.- 
Ns on hk i cc adbiea aa slit a es Jennsews sel keeaiend ated Gs tianckaden 
Maine : . x pani 17, 000 23, 541 40001... 
SONIA he ic keccanusaescn owe eel 17,000 | 36, 974 | BO Bk et 
ARIUNGEUN occa cainchinkaminueamaroraesel 13, 036 13, 036 | REN cnis aarndstbicae 
Michigan... Pan Se eed ide tas | 17, 000 | 165, 712 | Ge Usk cae waae 
Minnesota _- -- . Hoe cok SACLE 17. 000 175, 089 DOO sccsisecsinic 7 
Mississippi__- occ cee 17,0" 115, 901 | Mc ve ss 
Missouri... ----- Riisechn sohbet side 17, 000 | 24, 812 GIT ks wintsaircen 
Montana... ; . naceinianaiieiatinia=s a aee 12, 506 12, 506 | 4, 500 cediiiatieaanaail 
Nebraska... - Eee ti c.iuesawaeal 2, 500 2, 500 | BME len ates 
Nevada. ee, iddukidardebalecteeues | Piapiie cele aes eer GIO | ocuacdatanddae 
Pa UREN oi cos x Siac: don svi cd en Shas el ea 17, 000 24, 792 | © ee docs ccuhedanee 
DO Ss a wccndddewekas dnamtbdés cadmas 12, 059 12, 335 | CD tes6.seaeawes 
New Mexico ff vine ane Sew ei wien ceo ena naan ks et A Gite emake eee 
New York de aks Wan wae eee ae 17, 000 263, 730 RON Ey ccanaivacsakten 
NEN OFGUNS : 25. cc sevacssnnesesceasnaaes 17, 000 38, 208 | 
North Dakota_.-- 5. Barca te ta Sa tac ta cana ar aalakasetetokes | 11,117 12, 414 | nak Sacecdede 
Olds; sccaucpohncckamaddeseiehtaece ea ae 17, 000 | 42, 210 CREE occ inesaen 
NN a oe a ea eee ener cesritee 17, 000 18, 125 GN Roetscn maesaaeee 
Ne Se ts ee a snare tenia 6, 358 6, 358 Me Ccaiiw ae muna 
POMITINONUR, «bse ccwtacwewsnavewescnebnouaunen 17, 000 76, 180 OE Ponirtsmnieannwe 
BOUN TNNAIN eos Lion mncs ake ao meats oan 6, 769 9, 930 | Na, cco te 
Sete COON... .n <cuvchbiececenn cup cailaati lait dada cals I aaa tala BE Cewecrdaneasnmee 
South Dakota... ..- SESE ee eee ee 8, 958 8, 983 © Risddendiddeoan 
WIN rie re eed On, : . 17, 000 21, 455 | dine ines 
a Rsk cla hick aabdret hk he icntanlanate 16, 525 16, 526 | OO Dtewaccodeseaee 
UN Sa a a eee 3, 590 3, 590 BE incre tiencanoieied 
Vermont.......... Se Ee OAS i ee ee 17, 000 | 42, 703 | SS. ] ae 
UN nA a ae 17, 000 | 38, 400 0 OT oa ericdcacs 
Washington........_--- Seca alee ae 6, 074 6, 074 MTN he dc.3 caeecehate 
po RSS ee aaa ON Oe ee ars 17, 000 | 59, 189 Pia ninacad&de 
NINN a nn Ree 17, 000 | 23, 547 i ke 
Wyoming A J ak Bea ee | 3,040 | 3, 040 EE Sa cnemecukscuul 
WMS x ans hua i onsidssddd Saks oe eeeeaee 17,000 | 67, 000 4, 500 |_.- sige ae 

i I teva tae diet 








Puree s0lO. .... .ncustduceasucas aio eens Sinaia aa 15, 000 32, 062 
| | ( 





1 Data not available. It is assumed it will be appropriated on the same basis as fiscal year 1959, 


Note.—In fiscal year 1959, funds were allotted to match planned expenditures of State appropriated funds 
up to a maximum of $17,000 for any one State. The same policy will continue in fiscal sear 1960, except 
the maximum will be reduced to $4,500. If States do not qualify for the full amount allotted, the sums they 
release are redistributed to other States that display especially pressing needs. 
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COOPERATIVE FOREST FIRE CONTROL 


Mr. Kirwan. $10,085,000 of the cooperative program is for forest 
fire control. I note that State and private funds in 1958 were almost 
$43 million. What is the status of this program ¢ 

Mr. Swincter. That tells the story about as well as anything, Mr. 
Chairman. There are 45 States and Hawaii cooperating in that pro- 
gram. 
~ Mr. Kirwan. I notice that Nebraska has finally joined in to be 
come the 45th; is that right ? 

Mr. Swinater. That is correct. They came in last year as the 45th 
State. 

Mr. Kirwan. Her joining this means a great thing, Nebraska 
getting back into the Union. I see she contributed $179 in 1958, 
Did she put any restrictions on that ? 

Mr. Swincier. May I explain that, please. Nebraska came into 
the program last year. Prior to that time they had no program. 
They have 1,200,000 acres they ought to protect. 

Mr. Kirwan. But if they are only putting in $179, they have not 
much of a program now. 

Mr. Swincier. They did not have any program when they put this 
in. That is for 1958. We se up in 1959 ee That is because 
the State of Nebraska has set up $4,600 for this particular year. 
We cannot spend any money unless they spend it first. It is ona 
matching basis. Our $4,600 is contingent upon their putting up 
$4,600 this fiscal year. We are comparing here fiscal year 1958 
against fiscal year 1959. 


BATTELLE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE COST-SHARING STUDY 


Mr. Kirwan. Please summarize the findings of the study made by 
the Battelle Memorial Institute concerning cost sharing. 

Mr. Swincter. The Battelle Institute made a study of cost sharing 
at the request of both the Department and the State foresters. The 
State foresters turned back about $110,000 of this Clarke-McNary 
mone y to finance the report. The report came up with two figures. 
No. 1, the total cost they thought was justified for fire protection. 
Th: i was somewhere in the neighborhood of $75 million, which com- 
pares with the figure of the State foresters and Forest Service of 
several years ago of $83.4 million. 

Second, Battelle came up with a distribution ratio between Federal 
and State Government and private landowners. According to that 
study, they say the Federal Government should furnish between 
40 and 60 percent of the cost and the State and the private interests 
should contribute the rest. We consider that advisory only, of course. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Thomson, you may proceed. 


FOREST BOUNDARIES 


Mr. Tomson. I would like to inquire with regard to your forest 
boundaries. Is there any program to revise those boundaries at all at 
the present time? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes. We have made a boundary study of all of the na- 
tional forest boundaries and the purchase unit boundaries. Some of 
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the national forest and purchase unit boundaries in the Eastern United 
States have been revised through action of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission. ‘The eastern forests were purchased in 
the main and the boundaries were established through action of the 
National Forest Reservation Commission. 

We have redrawn the boundaries in some instances in an effort to 
consolidate scattered ownerships. We are proposing to dispose of 
some of the scattered ownerships on the perimeter and exchange those 
for lands further inside of the units. 

We have also reviewed the boundaries in Western United States and 
made poliey decisions as to the lands which we will attempt to ex- 
change on the perimeters for lands to block up Government ownership 
in the main body of the national forests. 

The boundaries of the western forests have not actually been with- 
drawn and probably will not be until we dispose of the lands that have 
national forest status that we want to exchange, but we have com- 
pleted the review of all the boundaries and have land-range plans 
for revising them. 

Mr. THomson. My concern particularly had to do with the public 
land areas where it is my understanding ‘that large areas were with- 
drawn for the establishment of the national forest system with an in- 
adequate survey which explains the reason why a lot of the lands do 
not have trees and are not particularly important to the watershed 
protection. I understand that was a safety precaution, that a town- 
ship or two was added on to where they thought it ought to go to make 
surethey got it all. Has that problem been studied ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, we studied that in connection with the boundary 
review. We do not agree that very substantial areas were included 
in the national forests that did not have watershed value. We think 
virtually every acre that is in the forests, whether with trees or not, 
has wate rshed_ VE alue. 

Mr. Toomson. Would that not be true of any acre of ground almost, 
that it would have value to a watershed, but I mean particular value? 

Mr. Curr. I think what you say is — Mr. Thomson, but in the 
West the lands that are mountainous in character generally have 
higher water vielding value than aie ns on the flats and ‘plains. 
Most. of the national forest areas are mountainous character lands. 


COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Tomson. Are you getting all the funds that are authorized 
under the cooperative range improvement program, this vear? 

Mr. Crirr. Yes, we are, virtually all. It amounts to $700,000. I 
think if we were to get every dollar that would be authorized under 
the Granger-Thye Act, it would be a few thousand over $700,000, but 
for all intents and purposes we are getting the full authorization. 

Mr. THomson. I have been particularly pleased with the result of 
that — in South Dakota on the Black Hills forest. An effort was 
made there that was particularly productive. I found the sportsmen 
and range users, everybody I know of is happy about it. I hope some- 
time we can get a group of the committee to see what can be done 


with few dollars and a lot of faith on the part of ev reryone working 
together, 
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RESEEDING 





How about your range reseeding funds? Are they up to the av. 
thorization or not? It seems to me they are substantially below. 

Mr. Curr. They are below the amount authorized in the Anderson. 
Mansfield Act authorization. They have been appropriated without 
regard to the amounts of the Anderson-Mansfield authorization. 

Mr. Tuomson. As a result, are we continuing to fall behind in the 
program that was contemplated under the Anderson-Mansfield av- 
thorization / 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes. The Anderson-Mansfield Act, which was passed 
in 1949, as I recall, would have provided for an appropriation for 
range revegetation of $3 billion a year. It started out at a lesser 
amount but gradually built up to $3 million, and at the current time 
it would authorize appropriations of $3 million. 

Our present appropriation for range revegetation is $1.5 million. 
That was increased last year but remains the same for fiscal year 1960 
as we are now getting for fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. THoomson. I am sympathetic to overall budget problems, but 
this will mean a stringing out of the period required to properly 
revegetate forest lands. It will mean the stringing out of the period 
contemplated under the Anderson-Mansfield Act; is that right? 
Mr. Cutrr. That is the practical effect of it ; yes. 


OPERATION OUTDOORS 


Mr. TxHomson. On your Operation Outdoors, is the objective there 
primarily to provide adequate outdoor facilities for campers and 
other visitors to the forests, including proper sanitation facilities 
for existing areas? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; that is one of the main objectives, to make these 
areas which people use sanitary from the public health standpoint 
and also to make them safe to use from the fire-control standpoint. 
Of course, it has the other effect of making the public lands available 
for enjoyable and healthful recreation. 

Mr. Txuomson. What kind of progress are you making with regard 
to the sanitation? I was alarmed about it because in the Western 
States some State agencies were threatening to close forest recrea- 
tional agencies unless the sanitary facilities were brought up to 
standard. 

Mr. Curr. That was a problem and still is, in places. We face 
that very thing you speak of. The Public Health Services, both 
State and Federal, have been critical of our facilities in the past. 
Since Operation Outdoors went into effect, we have done about 4 
complete job of cleanup and garbage removal on all our camp areas. 
We still have substandard toilets and other facilities that have not 
been rehabilitated. We have substandard water systems and we have 
some campgrounds, quite a number, without any water systems. 

Mr. THomrson. Do you have any instances now where the States 
in any part of the Nation are actually serving notice on you that 
unless they are cleaned up they are going to close them down? 

Mr. Curr. I do not know of any that are under fire right now, 
but the States and the Public Health Service continue to watch them 
and call our attention to any that reach the dangerous stage. 
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Mr. THomson. Even with the $8.5 million requested for 1960, the 
same level as of 1959, you will be able to continue on that program but 
perhaps not on such an accelerated basis; is that right? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 


COOPERATIVE RANGE STUDIES 


Mr. Tuomson. On your range studies, do you have adequate funds 
for cooperative studies as they may arise with States for range utiliza- 
tion? I notice on pages 44 and 46 of your justifications reference to 
different studies that have been conducted. Do you have funds in 
here to permit continuance of that program ? 

Mr. Curr. That would be research-type studies you are speaking 
of, Mr. Thomson. I think perhaps Dr. Harper, who is in charge of 
our research program, should respond to that. 

Mr. Harver. The answer is “yes”; we do have funds in this budget 
for continuation of the program at the same level that we are 
operating now in 1959. 

Mr. THomson. I am also pleased to see that, because the livestock 
people realize their product in pounds of beef or pounds of lamb or 
whatever, and I think these cooperative studies have been very 
enlightening to everybody concerned. 


PUBLIC LAND WITHDRAWALS 


We passed a law here in Congress, which was signed by the Presi- 
dent, a year or so ago, called the Engle bill or the 5,000-acre limitation. 
A number of us sponsored it. 

Has that bill worked out satisfactorily, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Currr. I believe it is working out satisfactorily from our stand- 
point. It has not resulted in restoring any lands to multiple-use 
management that I know of. Congressman Engle, when he was chair- 
man of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, asked us 
to report to his committee any requests from the military agencies or 
other agencies for withdrawals of 5,000 acres or over. We have been 
doing that. We have been making similar reports to the Senate 

nterior and Insular Affairs Committee at their request. 

I think just having that limitation and report requirements has 
probably resulted in our getting fewer requests for withdrawals. 
However, we are still getting some requests for military withdrawals 
under special-use permits that are not covered by that act. 

Mr. THomson. That was my next question, whether we had over- 
looked something in passing that 5,000-acre bill, whether it needed 
a change or amendment. Has that been evaded by this so-called 
special-use technique? Just what is that technique? 

Mr. Curr. We have administrative authority to issue special-use 
permits to either private individuals or to State or Federal agencies 
to give them permission to use Federal lands for different purposes. 
We have a number of military special uses to the Navy and the Air 
— a the Army, where they are permitted to use national for- 
est lands, 
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AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. THomson. There is a rumor about with regard to the i Foree 
Academy, that a very large area between the Air Force A cademy 
proper and Pike’s Peak was handled so as to eliminate other USeS 0) 
it other than Air Force scenery as near as could be ascertained. | 
there a special category out there ? 

Mr. Curr. I am not aware that there is one on Pike’s Peak. We 
do have a survival training area in the Pike Forest under pernit 
That does not preclude other uses. We permit the Air Force to ug 
part of the forest for survival training. W e have issued similar per. 
mits to other military agencies which allow them use of national for. 
est lands for maneuvers and other training purposes, which does not 
necessarily preclude other kinds of use. We have some permits and 
requests for bombing areas and gunnery ranges, which would pre. 
clude other use. Those are the kinds that cause us the most concem. 

Mr. Tuomson. I think that bill has accomplished an objective, that 
there are several lands in the process of consideration for being re- 
stored that are still in GSA or some other step in the procedure, 


WEED CONTROL 


With regard to weed control, are there are any funds here for con- 
trol of weeds on the national forests? As to some of the areas with 
large forests remaining in them, I know there have been bills intro- 
duced which would put a burden upon you of removing or controlling 
the weeds whenever the State agencies have a control program on out- 
side lands. 

Are there any funds in here to carry on a weed-control program on 
these upstream forests ¢ 

Mr. Curr. We have been using part of our range managemelt 
funds for weed-control purposes. The regions are authorized to us 
a portion the funds under the range management subitem for weed 
control and they are so used in areas where the counties or States are 
doing an effective weed-control job on outside lands. It does not 
amount to a great deal of money. I do not have the exact figure in 
mind, but I think it is about $50,000 a year, which is not enough to do 
an adequate job of weed control if the States and counties were all 
doing a thorough job on outside lands or on intermingled lands. 


WILDLIFE HABITAT MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Trromson. I notice here on page 6 of your justifications you 
have a program of about $805,000 for wildlife habitat management. 
Is that coordinated with the Fish and Wildlife Service and with other 
agencies in this same field / 

Mr. Curr. Yes; it is coordinated more with the States than with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. However, it does not duplic ate any of the 
work Fish and Wildlife Service does. It has to do mainly with 
coordinating our timber cuttings and our range improvement and 
other management programs in a way that they do not interfere with 
but rather enhance wildlife values. 
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We are training our men so that they can adequately cope with over- 
populations of wildlife and work with the States in coordinating 
State programs on the national forests. 

Mr. Tr1omson. There seems to be an increased pressure to withdraw 
lands from other uses for recreational use, which I can certainly 
un lerstan d. 

| wonder now if there has been consideration given to making other 
uses of them in off-recreational seasons such as grazing after the time 
that the recreation season is past. Have you approached it on a 
seasonal use basis 4 

Mr. Ciirr. Yes, we have. There are places where we keep livestock 
out of a canyon that is used for recreation during the recreation season 

and : ai them to use it in the fall of the year. 

Mr. Tuomson. That seems to me to have possibilities in working out 
some difficult problems. 


INVENTORY OF FOREST LANDS 


I wonder for the record if you would give us an inventory of your 
forest lands, the increase or decrease in the acreage within the national 
forests in the past year. 


Mr. Ciirr. We will do that. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


in acreages of National Forests and associated areas due to addition 


lions, recomputations, surveys, adjustme nts, etc., July 1, 1957, to June 30 
ms 
[Acres] 
| Continental | Alaska and 
| United Puerto Rico Total 
States 
| 
| 
f June 30, 1957 160, 266, 873 29, 773, 660 | 1181, 040, 533 
Purchased 14, 034 14, 034 
Conveyed to United States in exchange 21, 059 21, 059 
Donated to United Stats 415 415 
rransferred from other Federal agencies_- | 3, 603 3, 603 
Reserved from public domain 26, 006 1, 811 27, 817 
Recomputations, adjustments and miscellaneous 4,474 4,474 
EE ciaaesicanlamasicbon scsi 
Total_.. | 69, 591 1,811 71, 402 
Conveyed by United States in exchange 13, 045 13, 045 
Grants, sales, reconveyances, mining patents, home 
teads, ete 6, 774 83 , 857 
rransferred to other Federal agencies 2, 778 2,778 
4) Eliminated from national forests and returned to 
| lomain statu 30 30 
Recomputations adjustments and miscellaneous | 5, 076 4 5, O80 
Total ; | 27, 673 117 27, 790 
| 
Area as of June 30, 1958... | 160, 308, 791 20, 775, 354 | 1181, 084, 145 
les experimental areas, and land utilization projects administered by Forest Service prior to Jan. 
; 4. D not include land utilization projects transferred to jurisdiction of Forest Service from Soil 
th rvation Serv m Jan. 2, 1954 (6,827,518 acres as of June 30, 1958). The total acreage shown is less than 
ee p. l f the explan ~ ry note Che difference results from acreage in process of acquisition being 
1 from t ibove table. 
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Mr. THomson. Thank you very much. 


Forest Roaps AND TRAILS 


Program and financing 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimaty 





Program by activities: 
1. Construction of roads and trails $33, 790, 155 $25, 400, 894 $25, 000, On 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails- 9, 910, 802 10, 400, 000 | 


Total obligations. ; <keman 43, 700, 957 35, 800, 894 | 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward: 
Appropriation. - —825, 864 | 
Contract authorization —27, 000, 000 | —26, 915, 894 —30, 000, 
Unobligated balance carried forward (contract suthoriza- | 
tion) -_- : 26, 915, 894 30, 000, 000 36, 000, 


New obligational authority - _. be ot 42, 790, 987 38, 885, 000 
New obligational authority: 
Contract authorization (new) (23 U.S.C. 2 


} 
) 
S 


: 3) 32, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 | 30, 000, 00 
Permanent indefinite appropriation (16 U.s 


Cc. 10, 790, 987 8,885,000 | 11, 400, 
| 





100, 


00, 00 


100, OW 


100, 00 
100, (0 
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Object classification 


FOREST SERVICE 
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1958 actual 





1, 

1, 4 , 376 

3, 162 3, 099 

4, 644 4, 689 
6.6 $5,008 | 6.7 $5, 589 


$4, 337 


$8, 666, 280 | 


4, 739, 938 
228, 674 
13, 634, 892 
684, 725 
158, 641 
179, Of1 
323, 167 
129, 079 








3, 24 
R48, 794 
8, 39) 0) 
499. O01 | 
9 ear | 
139, 201 
36, 485, 12 
292, 674 


| 110 
30 | 


| 129 

150 | 

17.7 $5,883 7 

| 

| 

$475, 685 | 

| 107, 975 | 
16, 389 
600 





7, 508, 771 
ar 
200 
7, 508, 506 


43, 700, 957 


1, 906 
1 


$4, 5AQ 





14, 141, 993 


714, 000 | 


164, St 


160. O0CO } 


315, 000 
51 2 
3 4 
2 995, 60 





10) 


6, 177, 993 | 


» 800 | 


32, 100 | 
133, 300 | 
127. 919 





» O00 


$532, 210 
865 
29, 405 


752, 480 
, 000 
1, 300 
2, 500 
F 


3, 000 


), 660 
31, 000 


1, 324, 890 
20, 750 
3, 195 


2, 951, 975 


35, 800, 894 


5, 200 | 


1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


1, 906 


5 | 1, 376 
| 3, 099 


4, 689 
| 6.8 $5, 589 
| $4, 56 





$9, 366, 255 
4, 560, 077 
219, 250 





| 14, 145, 582 
714, 000 
164, 900 
160, 000 
315 OOO 
900 
200 

2, 995, 600 

3, 378, 900 
| 710, 400 
2, 739, 668 
572, S00 
32, 100 
133, 300 










| 





$538, 400 
194, 210 


| 32, 180 
764, 790 
146, 800 
| 1, 300 





' , 592 690 
31, 000 
4,378, 770 


20, 7! 
3, 195 


5, 000, O00 


6, 000, 000 


35, 400, 000 
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Status of unfunded contract authorization 


| 
} 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


$$, 


Unfunded balance at beginning of year._...- baer ee i $27, 000, 000 $34, 664,000 | $38, 664.009 


Contract authorization (new)_____. Se es i 32, 000,000 | — 30, 000, 000 | 30, 000, 000 
Unfunded balance at end of year_..._.....__- ai 7 ..| —34, 664, 000 | —3, 664,000 | —44, 664,00) 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization ‘ 24, 336, 000 26, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 


Nore.—This program is described under “‘ Forest roads and trails.” 


Mr. Kirwan. $24 million is requested for “Forest roads and trails” 
to liquidate obligations under the contract authority, a decrease of 
$2 million. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 66 through 70 into the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


(b) Forest roads and trails 


Appropriation Act, 1959, and base for 1960_- : a $26, 000, 000 

sudget estimate, 1960_ aN es ata ; 24, 000, 000 
Decrease (in funds required to liquidate obligations incurred 

under contract authorizations) —~_____- _....... —2, 000, 00 


This appropriation provides for the liquidation of obligations for the construe 
tion and maintenance of forest roads and trails incurred pursuant to the author- 
ization contained in the Federal Highway Acts of 1956 and 1958. Roads and 
trails are essential to protection and management of national forests and utiliza- 
tion of their resources. An appropriation of $24 million for 1960 will provide 
sufficient cash to liquidate obligations which must be paid by June 30, 1960. 


Analysis of cash requirements by activities? 


Actual, Estimated, Estimated, | Increase (+) 
1958 1959 1960 or 
decrease (—) 


7, 819, 000 7, 051, 000 


| 


36, 958,000 | 24,000,000 | —12, 958, 000 
Authorizations for appropriations } 


Total 


Funded | Unfunded 


| 
Fiscal year Construction] M eee 
| 


a ee cee re | $19,500,000 | $7,500,000 | $24, 336, 000 
| | 


$2, 664, 000 
i... : aan 500, 000 7,500,000 | 26, 000, 000 | 6, 000, 000 
1960 pinikis “ oe 2 = 22, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 24, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 


7... ==. _----| 66,500,000; 22,500,000 | 74,336,000 14, 664, 000 


| | 


— 


The annual appropriation language and the budget presentation combine the appropriation for forest 
roads and trails made pursuant to 23 U.S.C. 205 and the appropriation of 10 percent of forest receipts for 
construction and maintenance of roads and trails pursuant to 16 U.S.C. 501. ‘This merger of funds is made 
in order to simplify the programing, allotment, and accounting of funds at the field level. Since the accounts 
for these 2 funds are merged it is not practicable to distribute obligations and expenditures between the 2 
appropriations on a precise basis. The amounts shown for the ‘‘Forest roads and trails’ appropriation are 
4 proration based on the percentage that contract authorization used under the appropriated funds is of 
total available funds. Expenditure amounts for maintenance are based on all such obligations requiring 
cash payment during the fiscal year in which obligations are incurred. 
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Status of unfunded authorizations 





Unfunded contract authorizations through 1959______-__--_--_- $34, 664, 000 
Appropriation, 1959___~- Sd elaine ses 6 aa See ca ase hialae so a — 26, 000, 000 
Batance unfunded as of June 30, 1959.....-.......1.... 8, 664, 000 
Now COnITACL SULBOTIZAUION., 10GU0_ =... c2-4 neuen ce _.. +830, 000, 000 
Total unfunded through 1960__ ~___-- See oe 38, 664, 000 
1960 budget estimate (cash requirements) ---.---------------_. —24, 000, 000 
Balance to remain unfunded as of June 30, 1960______~_ z 14, 664, 000 


Norr.— Unfunded balance of $14,664,000 consists of : 
(1) Obligations of $8,664,000 for which cash will not be required in 1960. 
2) $6,000,000 of the $30,000,000 authorized for 1960 which is not planned for obliga- 
tion in 1960. 
{nalysis of cash requirements 


1. Unliquidated obligations, June 380, 1958___~---~- idhihn sienen i < $19, 462, 953 
» Estimated cash requirements to finance 1959 progr: Ll _.-.. * +17, 495, 047 
3. Total cash requirements by June 30, 1959_- eneteons 36, 958, 000 
4, Less cash on hand, 1959 ee occa eens Sora —37, 714, 847 
5. Cash balance from 1959 available for use in 1960_____~ —756, 847 
§. Obligations in 1959 for which cash was not provided in line 2- 9, 420, 847 
7. Estimated cash required to finance 1960 program____________ * +15, 336, 000 
8 (POURS CGSn: POGUITOR IGP TUG0 on. oo ee cn cece sene 24, 000, 000 


‘Based on 65 percent of new obligations (totaling $26,915,894) requiring cash pay- 

nts during the fiscal year. ‘This percentage is approximately in line with rate of cash 
payments in past years. 

2 Based on 65 percent of new obligations totaling $24,000,000 but reduced by $264,000 to 
provide rounded appropriation. 


‘he following tabulation reflects the total program for the construction and 
maintenance of roads and trails on the national forest by combining the funds 
available under the appropriation “Forest roads and trails” with the perma- 
nent appropriation of 10 percent of national forest receipts. This permanent 
appropriation for roads and trails for States (10-percent fund) is estimated at 
$11,400,000 for 1960 compared with $8,885,000 for 1959 or an increase of 
$2,515,000. 

Project statement 





1959 Increase (+) } 1960 
Project 1958 (estimated) or | (estimated) 
| decrease (—) a 
P: 4 * |— 
1. Construction of roads and trails $33, 790,155 | $25, 400, 894 1— $400, 894 | $25, 000, 000 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails 9, 910, 802 10, 400, 000 | _..------| 10,400, 000 
Total Pay Act costs (Public Law 85-462 [535, 628] (1, 114, 055) |[ rh ] _U 114, 05: a} 
Total obligations Sows 43, 700, 957 35, 800, 894 —400, 894 | 5, 400, 000 
obligated | i: nce brought for we ard —825, 864 | . 
transfer from ‘‘ Roads and trails for States” 10, 790, 987 —§8, 885, 000 —2, 515,000 | —11, 400, 000 
Ubdiigations incurred under unappropriated | 
ntract authorization 7, 748, 106 915, 894 +-915, 894 |_. 
| a 
Total appropriation or estimate -- 24, 336, 000 26, 000, 000 —2,000,000 | 24, 000, 000 


DECREASE 


A decrease of $400,894 is indicated for construction of forest roads and 
trails. This is a slight reduction from the $25,400,894 program in fiscal year 
1959. Roads needed to maintain and accelerate timber cutting which cannot 
be financed within the $25 million —— im for 1960 are planned for construction 
by purchasers of national forest timber 
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CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 





The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as 
follows (new language in italic; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“For expenses necessary for carrying out the provisions of [section 23 of 

the Federal Highway Act approved November 9, 1921, as amended (23 U.S.C, 

1 23, 23a)] title 23, United States Code, sections 203 and 205, relating to the 

construction and maintenance of forest development roads and trails, [in- 

cluding the construction, reconstruction, and maintenance of roads and trails 


2 on experimental areas under Forest Service administration, $26,000,000] 
3 $24,000,000, to remain available until expended, [and this amount may be 


used to the extent necessary] for liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant 
to authority contained in [section 106 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956 (23 U.S.C. 155) and section 6 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 
4 (Public Law 85-381)] title 23, United States Code, section 203: Provided, 
That funds available under the Act of March 4, 1918 (16 U.S.C. 501), shall be 
merged with and made a part of this appropriation: Provided further, That 
not less than the amount made available under the provisions of the Act of 
March 4, 1913, shall be expended under the provisions of such Act.” 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The first, second, and fourth changes would provide consistency with Public 
Law 85-767, approved August 27, 1958 (72 Stat. 885-921), which was enacted, 
“To revise, codify, and enact into law, title 23 of the United States Code, entitled 
Highways.” Jasic authorization for forest development roads and trails is now 
contained in 23 U.S.C. 205. This section also provides for ‘the construction, 
reconstruction, and maintenance of roads and trails on experimental areas un- 
der Forest Service administration” and duplicating language in the appropria- 
tion act is no longer necessary. 

The third change would clarify the use of this appropriation for liquidation of 
obligations incurred pursuant to 23 U.S.C. 203. The first use of contract au- 
thorization was in fiscal year 1958 when action was started to incur obligations 
for road construction in advance of appropriations. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The national forests must be made accessible before they can be fully devel- 
oped; losses from fire, insects, disease, and soil erosion minimized; lands man- 
aged for optimu::: production of water, timber, forage, wildlife, and recreation 
benefits ; and resources utilized for maximum economic return. 

In fiscal year 1958, $9,910,802 was obligated for maintenance for traffic or 
preservation and $33,790,155 for construction and reconstruction of forest devel- 
opment roads and trails. In addition, Federal timber purchasers accomplished 
construction and reconstruction estimated to amount to $35,783,093 on develop 
ment roads. 

As of June 30, 1958, the forest development transportation system consisted of 
149,750 miles of access roads and 115,375 miles of supplemental foot and horse 
trails. The system is maintained in part by the Government and in part by 
others, such as local public road authorities, private cooperators and permittees, 
and Federal timber purchasers. The following table shows how the system 
was maintained in fiscal year 1958: 


Miles (estimated) 


j 
Roads | Trails 


Maintained for traffic or preservation by the Government. - aol 98, 750 | 114, 000 
Maintained for traffic by others----- : , . : 51, 000 1, 375 
oa a 

Net ER tA me is ; WSs e 149, 750 LL5, 375 
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In fiscal year 1958 construction and reconstruction was accomplished on the 
transportation system as follows: 


Units of work completed 








.- 
| 
| 
(estimated) 
Item es CML, oe 
By the Goy-| By Federal 
| ernment timber 
| purchasers 
a a a et ens tinin oe e miles_ | 839. 1 3, 096. 6 
SE ee ee R RS I BE TeE SS Ot GG.204 179.9 = 
PMR: \. -.. cial debbie abenwsdeoswasbneheeeaeaaeepeea eta nn aNane each... OF. thiaiiniaees 55 





Fieldwork on a new estimate of forest development road and trail needs for 
all purposes was about 80 percent complete at the close of the fiscal year. 
Mr. Kirwan. How many miles of roads and trails do we now have 
in the system ? 
Mr. Cuirr. We now have 149,750 miles of roads and 115,375 miles 
of trails. 
1960 BUDGET PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Will this request of $24 million provide sufficient 
cash to liquidate planned obligations under the 1960 contract 
authority of $30 million ? 

Mr. Currr. No, sir; it will not. 

Mr. Kirwan. Youare still shy $6 million ? 

Mr. Curr. I will state it this way. We plan to obligate $24 mil- 
lion of the $30 million authorization. 

Mr. Kirwan. But you will not finance what you plan to obligate? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; it will finance what we plan to obligate. We plan 
to obligate only $24 million of the $30 million author ization. 

Mr. Kreway. If you are only going to use $24 million of it, yes, 
it will. 

ADDITIONAL ROAD FUNDS AVAILABLE FROM RECEIPTS 


What additional funds would be available for roads and trails un- 
der the provision that makes 10 percent of receipts available for this 
purpose ¢ 

Mr. Curer. Under our original forecast of receipts it appeared we 
would have about $11,400,000 in the 10-percent fund but, as I stated 
this morning, the receipts for the first half of the fiscal year would 
indicate we may be dial $10 million short, $10 million in total 
receipts, short of our original forecast. It looks as though the 10- 
percent fund may be $10,400,000. 


ADDITIONAL ROAD CONSTRUCTION BY TIMBER PURCHASERS 


Mr. Kirwan. What additional road construction is planned in 1960 
by apr isers of national forest timber under timber sale contracts ? 

Mr. Ci We expect the purchasers will construct approximately 
3,700 m sot roads in fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Kirwan. In money what is it ? 

Mr. Curr. The estimated value of that work would be $38,500,000. 
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TOTAL 1960 ROAD CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. So in summary what total funds will be obligated 
for roads and trails in 1960 ¢ 

Mr. Curr. The total ob ligation for roads and trails in 1960 will be 
approximately $35,400,000, and in addition to that there will be $38.5 
million worth of roads built by the purchasers of national forest 
timber 

Mr. Kirwan. It will all come to about $73 million. 

Vill this total provide adequate roads in line with the planned 
timber sale program ? 

Mr. Cuirr. We anticipate we will be able to market the timber we 
have estimated we can market under the proposed budget with this 
size of road program. It will mean that we will have to rely more 
heavily on operator construction than we have this year. The follovw- 
ing table shows the comparison between fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 


Comparison of 1959 and 1960 road programs 


Increase (+ 





| 1959 1960 or de- 
| crease (— 
Fa ares | K 
| ; } 
1. Obligations under contract authorization ae Se $26, 915, 894 $24, 000, 000 —$2, 915, 000 
2. Obligations from 10 percent fund & SS5, ODO 110, 490, 000 +1, 515, 00 
3. Roads constructed by timber purchasers = ; | 40, 830, 000 42, 300. 000 +1, 470, 000 
saison tons 2 lpia 
MND so So hd ete. denies ive wiicteet |} 76,630,894 | 76,700,000 +-69, 106 
| { 





1 Reduced by $1 million from amount projected in justifications based on anticipated lower amount of 
forest receipts than previously estimated. 


COST OF ROAD BUILDING UNDER TIMBER PURCHASE CONTRACTS COMPARED 
WITH DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you feel these roads are built as cheaply under 
the timber purchaser contracts as the roads we contract for directly! 

Mr. Curr. I think so. There is very little difference. We en- 
gineer the roads and make the specifications and they are constructed 
under our general supervision, using the same kinds of equipment 
that road contractors would normally use. So I doubt whether there 
would be any material difference in the cost of the same road if it 
were built by a purchaser or built by a road contractor. 


MIsceELLANEOUS ITEMS 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL FORESTS 
Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


{ 


Program by activities: Acquisition of lands for Cache Na 
tional Forest (total obligations Si pasate Lees $103, 416 $50, 000 
Financing | 
Unobligated balance brought forward_- ; —$3, 416 PepeeG loan weonend 
Unobligated balance carried forward ___-_- = 53, 416 ee SI rs 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) .......-.--.- 50, 0CO FO, 000 50, 00 


{ 


Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





ie nie EE PRIRRINDS 5 a esa beenesakubeneeainnace Lestemeecmmaawn | $103, 416 $50, 000 
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SPECIAL ACTS 


Program and financing 


p 1958 actual | 1959 estimate 
t I by activities: Cache National Forest, Utah (total 
ition $8, 687 $10, 000 
; Appropriation (new obligational authority) -~...---| 8, 687 10, 000 
| 
Object classification 
e l ; 
. | 1958 actual | 1959 estimate 
eC 
T nber of perma 1ent positions ; 1 
Avera nber of all employees aie | 1 1 
Number of employees at end of year : 0 0 
Ay GS grade and salary : | 6.7 $5, 589 
| 
” ( Persor ervices: | 
Pe inent positions. a ja | $651 
Positions other than permanent $228 
4 Communication services | 105 
7 Other contractual services 2 
] | i structures 8, 349 9 302 
ibsidies, and contributions 415 
sXe 1 assessments Sets 5 
T l< itions &8, 687 10, 000 
COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 
Program and financing 
D 
| 
| 1958 actual 11959 estimate 
r = ~ pave | | 
9 Pr by activities: Advanced to ‘‘Forest protection and | 


I total obligations $735, 629 $700, 000 


Unobligated balance brought forward. — 35, 629 
| Appropriation (new obligational authority 700, 000 700, 000 
t 
{ 
e 


Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate 


Other contractual services $700, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 71 through 97. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


1960 est 


imate 


$10, 000 


10, OOO 


1960 estimate 


| 
6.8 $5, 589 

j 
5] 

| 
> 
9, 302 
aa 

1 


10, 0OO 


| 


| 1960 estimate 


700, 000 


1960 estimate 


$700, 000 


Mm | 
(c) Acquisition of lands for Cache National Forest 
vi Acquisition | Acquisition | 
of lands for | of lands for | 
| national Cache | Total 
| forests, National | 
| special acts Forest 
te Appropriation Act, 1959, and base for 1960...........-..-...--- : $10, 000 $50,000 | $60,000 
; ea emainGh IGG et ene 10. 000 50, 000 | 60, 000 


— 
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Project statement 





Project 1959 esti- 1960 esti- 
mated mated 





Acquisition of lands for Cache National Forest...............--- $113, 416 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Unobligated balance carried forward 





CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item ag 
follows (new language in italic) : 


“Special Acts 


“For the acquisition of land in the Cache National Forest, Utah, in accordance 
with the Act of May 11, 1938 (52 Stat. 347), as amended, $10,000, to be derived 
from forest receipts as authorized by said Act: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used for acquisition of any land which is not within the 
boundaries of a national forest: Provided further, That no part of this appro 
priation shall be used for the acquisition of any land without the approval of 
the local government concerned.” 

This language change is proposed to indicate clearly that receipts are the 
source of appropriations for acquisition of land in Cache National Forest. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Two appropriations are available for acquisition of lands for Cache National 
Forest. A $10,000 appropriation is available from national forest receipts when 
appropriated by Congress. A $50,000 appropriation is based on the act of July 24, 
1956 (70 Stat. 682), which authorized additional appropriations for the same 
purpose. Funds appropriated under the latter act must be matched by donatio 
of funds or land of not less than equal value contributed by local agencia 
or persons. These contributions include costs of lands previously donated to 
the United States by local agencies or groups and national forest receipts used 
to purchase land which otherwies would have accrued to the benefit of the local 
counties, to the extent that these exceed contributions by the Federal Gover: 
ment. Review of past records indicates that the local contribution in accordant 
with the act, through September 30, 1958, is about $250,000. Thus there is 
sufficient matching credit available to meet the total non-Federal cost share 
required by the act of July 24, 1956. 

These funds are used to acquire lands within the Cache National Forest, 
Utah, which are critical from watershed and erosion standpoints to enable 
control and minimization of soil erosion and flood damage. These lands are in 
depleted condition watershedwise, and are flood and erosion hazards. Public 
ownership is required to restore such lands and assure against further depletion 
In fiscal year 1958, 946 acres of these important watershed tracts were approved 
for purchase. 

In 1959 it is planned to acquire with appropriated funds an additional 7,00 
to 9,000 acres of these lands. 


(d) Acquisition of lands for Superior National Forest—Project statement 


Project 955 1959 esti- | 1960 esti 
mated | mated 


Ee 


Acquisition of lands for Superior National Forest. -........-.-- $236, 195 $531, 895 |..-------20- 
Unobligated balance brought forward — 268, 090 . 
Unobligated balance carried forward . 531, 895 


otal pay act costs (Public Law 85-462) [592] {1, 059] | 
. Se eae 


Appropriation or estimate 500, 000 |-------- scale J|onnaseeono 
ie a aa a aaa aaa acetic tastiest nati een 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


This appropriation is for the purchase of land pursuant to the act of June 22, 
1948 (62 Stat. 568), as amended by the act of June 22, 1956 (70 Stat. 326), to 
preserve the unique qualities of the remaining wilderness canoe area in the 
Superior National Forest, Minn. The act of June 22, 1956, extended the 
area to Which the purchase directive applies and authorized additional appropria- 
tions. 

During the fiscal year 1958, 49 tracts containing 2,348 acres, costing $612,678, 
were negotiated for purchase although options were approved on only $222,641 
by June 30. The remaining options totaling $390,037 were formally accepted 
early in fiscal year 1959. These included several resort and other improved tracts 
the existence of which materially impaired the unique quality of this remaining 
wilderness canoeing area. Acreage acquired in the area to which this law is 
applicable from June 1948 to date, through purchase and exchange, is 37,123 acres. 
Emphasis is placed on acquisition of improved tracts and tracts which because of 
location or character may be improved in the near future, as such tracts most 
seriously detract from or threaten the distinctive qualities of the canoeing area. 

Within the area authorized for purchase there are still to be acquired 14 prop- 
erties improved and used for commercial resort purposes, 68 properties with 
other improvements (mostly cabins), and 29,000 acres of private and tax forfeit 
lands not yet developed. 

No appropriation was made for fiscal year 1959. Of the $531,895 balance shown 
for 1959, $890,087 involves land purchases negotiated in fiscal year 1958 but not 
formally obligated until 1959, which leaves $141,858 available for new land pur- 
chases. This amount will be used to purchase some of the key tracts as noted 
above. 

(e) Cooperative range improvements 
Appropriation act, 1959, and base for 1960 700, 000 


Budget estimate, 1960 700, 000 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italic; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“For artificial revegetation, construction, and maintenance of range improve- 
ments, control of rodents, and eradication of poisonous and noxious plants on 
national forests [as authorized by] in accordance with section 12 of the Act of 
April 24, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 580h), to be derived from grazing fees as authorized by 
said section, $700,000, to remain available until expended.” 

This language change is proposed to indicate clearly that receipts from grazing 
fees are the source of appropriations for cooperative range improvements. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Part of the grazing fees from the national forests, when appropriated, are used 
to protect or improve the productivity of the range, mainly by construction and 
maintenance of fences, stock-watering facilities, bridges, corrals, and driveways. 
These funds are advanced to and merged with the appropriation “Forest protec- 
tion and utilization,” subappropriation “Forest land management.” 


(f) Assistance to States for tree planting—Project statement 


l | 
Project 1958 1959 
| (estimated) 





1960 
(estimated) 


Tree planting oo conus pee docdsecesu ts andes eee .| $491, 225 | 
Unobligated balance brought forward...............---------.|--.---- 


Unobligated balance carried forward Scugdesmkaeecama nee 8, 75 ov acatcudesasboumorcaceddeke 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 85-462) wreath ine CE Nt A Gdsasacdeendn ‘a 
ipewes Se — 





, : eerie iB. 
SATAN iF CRUE SE ans acs cng gd esannabanata | 500, 000 | : 


386292—59—— 65 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS 
CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italic; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“Sec. 201. Appropriations available to the Forest Service for the current 
fiscal year shall be available for: (a) purchase of 
not to exceed [one hundred and twenty] seventy-five passenger motor 
vehicles for replacement only, and hire of such vehicles; operation and 
maintenance of aircraft and the purchase of not to 
exceed [[six, of which four shall be] three for replacement only; (b) employ- 
ment pursuant to the second sentence of section 706(a) of the Organic Act 
of 1944 (5 U.S.C. 574), as amended by section 15 of the Act of August 2 
1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), in an amount not 
to exceed $25,000; (¢c) [maintenance, improvement, and construction of air. 
craft landing fields in, or adjacent to, the national forests, 
in an amount not to exceed $250,000; (d)]J uniforms, or allowances therefor, 
as authorized by the Act of September 1, 1954, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 2131); [(e)] (d) purchase, erection, and alteration of 
buildings and other public improvements [: Provided, That any building, 
the cost of which as improved was $25,000 or more, shall not be improved 
within any fiscal year by an amount in excess of 
5 per centum of such cost] (5 U.S.C. 565a) [except that an additional $400; 
000 may be used for improvements at the Forest Products 
Laboratory]; and [(f)] (e) expenses of the National Forest Reservation 
Commission as authorized by section 14 of the Act of March 1, 1911 (16 
U.S.C. 514). 

The first and second changes in language would provide authority for the 
Forest Service to replace 75 passenger motor vehicles and 38 aircraft. A com: 
plete justification for this need appears in the justification of estimates for 
motor vehicles and aircraft. 

The third change deletes the proviso initially added in fiscal year 1954 in order 
to authorize the use of the forest roads and trails appropriation for maintenance 
and construction of aircraft landing fields. The basis for using funds from this 
appropriation was that landing fields were provided in lieu of other means of 
transportation. However, Comptroller General Decision B-133846 dated Janv- 
ary 16, 1958, stated “that the proposed use of the appropriation ‘Forest Roads 
and Trails’ as mentioned above is legally objectionable, and, therefore, may not 
be approved.” 

Since the purpose of the language added in fiscal year 1954 cannot now be 
accomplished, the language may be deleted. Its limitation of $250,000 has served 
no practical purpose, since costs during the period 1954 to 1958 have averaged 
only $50,000. 

Maintenance, improvement, and construction of needed aircraft landing fields 
can be performed under the authority of subsection (e), changed to subsection 
(d) in the 1960 language, which authorizes the purchase, erection, and altera- 
tion of buildings and other public improvements. Each appropriation will pay 
for costs of aircraft landing fields on the basis of benefits derived by each pro- 


gram from the landing field. Future aircraft landing field construction will be | 


determined on the basis of program needs and current availability of funds for 
construction of improvements. 

The fourth, fifth, and eighth changes reletter the subsections, due to the elimi 
nation of subsection (c) of the 1959 Appropriation Act. 

The sixth change eliminates the 5-percent limitation on improvement to exist- 
ing buildings the individual cost of which is $25,000 or more. The 1959 Appro- 
priation Act eliminated the dollar limitation on construction cost of individual 
buildings, but retained the 5-percent limitation on improvements to existing build 
ings. The authority to improve buildings which has reached the building limita- 
tion provided in the appropriation act each year was started in 1937 with 8 
2-percent limitation. It was increased to 5 percent in 1958. The sole purpos 
was to permit improvements to existing buildings which could not be accom 
plished within the then existing building limitation specified in the approprit 
tion act. Since the limitation on cost of new construction has been removed, the 
5-percent authorization for improvements is not only of doubtful administrative 
value, but in some instances it actually prevents accomplishment of needed cot 
struction work at least cost to the Government. 
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To illustrate the difficulty, a shop at Hill City, S. Dak., is larger than needed 
for equipment repair purposes. Additional space is needed for office and ware- 
house purposes. Considering available facilities and additional needs, it would 
be most economical to convert the present building to a combination of office 
space for two district rangers, a small shop, and a warehouse. Present invest- 
ment in the existing building is $23,000. Estimated cost of the proposed changes 
is $15,000. This would make a total cost of $38,000. Under the 1958 language, 
this project could have been accomplished under the dual-purpose proviso in the 
building limitation, but this dual-purpose proviso was eliminated in the 1959 act. 
The 5-percent limitation which was retained in the 1959 language does not permit 
the improvement. 

Another example is the office at McCall, Idaho, which is inadequate for present 
needs, and an addition estimated to cost $25,000 is needed. Present investment 
in the existing building is about $30,000. It would be better and more economical 
to construct an addition to the present building than to build a separate office to 
take care of additional needs. It has been determined that the 5-percent limita- 
tion prohibits this needed construction. 

Under both of the above examples, it would be legally permissible to proceed 
with construction of new buildings at much greater cost to the Government. 
However, this course of action would be a waste of funds, and construction at 
the two locations has been deferred until fiscal year 1960. With elimination of 
the 5-percent limitation, it will be possible to provide needed space at minimum 
cost by conversion of existing structures. 

The seventh change eliminates language authorizing an additional $400,000 
for improvements at the Forest Products Laboratory. This language was needed 
in fiscal year 1959 for replacement of the steamplant at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. Funds for this purpose will be obligated in 1959 
and the language will no longer be needed. 


(7) Roads and trails for States, National Forests Fund 


Anproprietion, 1950; ad: DESC TOP 1900. a i ecient $8, 885, 000 
I Ns OSCAR Ra wi ca a necerentn thimsese cde vb a gelesen alleen 11, 400, 000 


Increase (due to an estimated increase in national forest re- 
Colints in; BNCAl Sear T9000 6 oooh en ce ee mciciersmalenies +2, 515, 000 


The permanent appropriation of 10 percent of national forest receipts, pur- 
suant to the act of March 4, 1918 (16 U.S.C. 501), is transferred to and merged 
with the annual appropriation for “Forest roads and trails.” 


(h) Hapenses, brush disposal, Forest Service 


Appropriation; 1950. and base for 1900. non icc eeeceeccncneane $5, 000, 000 
SURG ONLIDIE OD, 1 OO os ore ree a ae ce he ids sien den acres 5, 000, 000 











Project | 1958 1959 1960 
| (estimated) (estimated) 
A OIRONEN (kok Sets os es wok dchwadeacokene $4, 116, 101 $5, 000, 000 $5, 000, 000 
2. Brush disposal—fighting forest fires ee 1 650, 360 |....-. Os He 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 85-462) = ee (69, 376) (166, 611) (166, 611) 
Zotal availabe or estimate. .. << << occcoscoscscecncacsace 4, 666, 470 5, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
Repayment from ‘‘Forest protection and utilization, fighting | 
, forest fires” for obligations incurred in 1958 4 : —550, 369 | 
nobligated balance brought forward. _____.-- aa hal — 2, 675, 520 —1, 775, 362 
hobligated balance carried forward_...........-------.------ 1, 775, 362 2, 325, 731 





Total appropriation or estimate._.___- wate ai 3, 766, 312 5, 000, 000 





' Reflects obligation of $550,369 in 1958 for fighting forest fires which was repaid from the fiscal year 1959 
4ppropriation for fighting forest fires. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Timber cutting and removal creates slash, debris, or brush which may in 
turn materially increase the fire hazard. Prior to the sale of national forest 
timber, consideration must be given to treatment of these fuel accumulations 
to avoid creating large continuous areas of high risk slash fuels. Because 
of this factor, national forest timber sale contracts require treatment of the 
debris resulting from cutting operations to the degree necessary to reduce the 
fire hazard to a point near normal. Depending on circumstances, the work 
may be performed either by the timber purchaser or by the Government. The 
brush disposal appropriation represents deposits by the timber purchaser to 
cover costs of the work when it is performed by the Government as authorized 
under section 6 of the act of April 24, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 490). 

There is a wide variation between regions in the effect that cutting of timber 
has on fire hazard, and consequently the manner in which debris is treated. 
In the three eastern regions, the volume cut per acre is relatively low, utili- 
zation is close, and the general humid atmospheric conditions result in rapid 
decomposition of debris. Very little special slash disposal work is done on 
sale areas in these three regions, the exception being in some of the sales in 
the pine type where a heavier cut per acre is often made, such as the jack 
pine stands of Minnesota. In contrast to the light slash disposal requirements 
in the eastern regions, the cost of slash abatement on most sale areas of the 
western regions is high. Treatment of the slash is essential if serious and 
catastrophic fires are to be prevented. The type of treatment varies con- 
siderably due to different methods of cutting. For instance, clear-cut areas 
in the Douglas-fir region are broadcast burned. In selectively cut areas the 
debris may be piled for burning and this may be done over the whole area or 
only in strips which break the area up into blocks, 

In the western regions purchasers are required to perform slash disposal 
on some sales or to perform certain phases of the work which they can do 
more efficiently with their crews and equipment while actively engaged in 
other phases of the operation. While slash disposal follows general pre 
scriptions within regions, the individual needs of each sale offering are planned 
and appraised prior to advertisement and appropriate specific requirements 
are incorporated into each timber sale contract. In each instance the least 
expensive method or combination of methods is used which will attain ade 
quate protection of the area. In some instances adequate protection from 
fire is attained at less cost by providing additional protection for sale areas 
until the slash hazard reverts to near normal. Greater intensity of fire pro 
tection for several years may be less costly than complete slash disposal 
immediately after cutting. In such cases, brush-disposal funds are used in 
providing the needed manpower and facilities. 


(i) Forest fire prevention 


Appropriation, 1959; and base for 1060...~....<..........-.. ek $20, 000 
RE UPR R  n  o  as atid renee a Beatie 20, 000 


Project statement 











| 

Project 1958 1959 (esti- | 1960 (esti- 

| mated) mated) 
ONE ONS ORRIN oon as ots apnacw sss sssos<es se . $16, 276 $30, 929 $20, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward _.-.-...-.-------- : —4, 825 —10, 929 |-----2--2200" 
Unobligated balance carried forward __---- Bd eet : POIOEE lcenoncaumee | on nnn-nsanncss 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 85-462) Aree {358} [1, 048] | [1, 048) 
Tota] appropriation or estimate -.........-.---- a 22, 380 20, 000 20, 000 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Current activities 

The Smokey Bear licensing program officially known as the commercial (fire) 
support educational program is an important part of the cooperative forest fire 
prevention campaign and has been in effect since 1952. The campaign itself has 
been conducted each year since 1942 as a cooperative project of the State foresters 
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and the Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, and is a public service 
program of the advertising council. The purpose of this campaign is to utilize 
the free public service resources of the various national advertising channels 
such as car cards, poster display systems, radio and television networks, and 
magazine and newspaper allocation plans in developing public cooperation in the 
prevention of man-caused forest fires. Since 1945 this campaign has been built 
around Smokey Bear, who has become recognized and accepted by the public as 
a nationwide symbol of forest fire prevention. 

Under authorization of Public Law 359 of the 82d Congress, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has issued rules and regulations governing the licensing program. 
These licenses specify payment of royalties (usually 5 percent) and set up certain 
controls for administering the program and collecting the royalties including ad- 
yance deposits to protect the Government’s interest. Through the sale and dis- 
tribution of the various products, Smokey has become a welcome visitor in more 
homes each year. 

Selected eramples of recent progress 

1. In 1957 the results of the cooperative forest fire prevention campaign were 
so successful that on May 8, 1958, President Eisenhower presented Smokey 
statuettes to four organizations for their outstanding support in forest fire pre- 
vention. These organizations were the Advertising Council, Inc., the American 
Forestry Association, the Town Council of Capitan, New Mexico, and the Ameri- 
‘an Forest Products Industries. 

2. Artwork has been prepared and requisition forms sent to the field to place 
orders for calendar year 1959. Requests for platters on the new radio series of 
15 five-minute programs, total over 1,300 sets. The first 550 TV kits have been 
mailed to all TV stations. A second nationwide mailing is scheduled for August. 

3. The advertising council reported that donated public service time, space, and 
talent on radio-TV, newspapers, magazines, and the car cards totaled $10 million 
in 1957. 

4. Smokey Bear is receiving more attention in foreign countries than ever be- 
fore. Requests for junior forest ranger kits have been received from as far away 
as Pakistan, Union of South Africa, Australia, Malaya, and from all European 
countries. The Little Golden Book, “Story of Smokey Bear,” has been printed 
in French, Swedish, Norwegian, and in a special Australian edition. Royalties 
from these Golden Books now total $8,000. 

5. The Canadian Forestry Association received a patent in 1957 to use Smokey 
Bear in Canada. They have a cooperative agreement with the Forest Service 
and Association of State Foresters, specifying how Smokey can best be used in 
that country. 

(j) Restoration of forest lands and improvements 


Ayotonrintion: 19600; and base for 19G0) <3 54.555 $100, 000 
mace Ontinete: TOG0s cot Sonoda cae aleeanawn nae uaweasaen wee 100, 000 


Project statement 


Project: Restoration of forest lands and improvements (appropriation or 
estimate) : 


a nN ee as Sued tas cassia aes eoneinih bato gtelal a ub i segstunas Saealaiaadea 
Seo est ieteG 2. Lp eeinlks Whee wean ei academe $100, 000 
IU (RRR Gntente nsec cuaSneumnNa an mian aii umemnceebe 100, 000 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Recoveries from cash bonds or forfeitures under surety bonds by permittees or 
timber purchasers, who fail to complete performance, are used to complete im- 
provement, protection, or rehabilitation work on lands under Forest Service 
administration. Funds received as settlement of a claim are used for improve- 
ment, protection, or rehabilitation made necessary by the action which led to 
the cash settlement (72 Stat. 217-218). 


(k) Payment to Minnesota (Cook, Lake, and St. Louis Counties) from the 


national forests fund 


Appropriation, 1950; and ine P60 TO0Rs <u 268 88 Jee, $48, 000 
nO RNR: UE 02 ace ee ee ee 48, 000 
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Project statement 


Project: Payment to Minnesota (appropriation or estimate) : 
$47, 951 
BID PI ork ee reckon ie ee ene stains 
1960 (estimated ) 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The act of June 22, 1948, as amended (16 U.S.C. 577c-577h) provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, upon certification of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
shall pay to the State of Minnesota at the close of each fiscal year an amount 
equivalent to three-fourths of 1 percent of the fair appraised value of certain 
national forest lands in the counties of Cook, Lake, and St. Louis situated within 
the Superior National Forest. The act further provides that payment to the 
State shall be distributed to each of these counties in conformity with the 
fair appraised value of such national forest lands in each county. 


(Ll) Payments due counties, submarginal land program, Farm Tenant Act 
(permanent appropriation) 


Appropriation, 1959, and base for 1960 
Budget estimate, 1960 


Project statement 
Project: Payments due counties (appropriation or estimate) : 


1959 (estimated) 
1960 (estimated) 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 
At the end of each calendar year, 25 percent of the revenues from the use of 


submarginal lands are paid to counties under the provisions of title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, approved July 22, 1937 (7 U.S.C. 1012). 


(m) Payments to school funds, Arizona and New Mevico, Act of June 20, 191i 


Appropriation, 1959, and base for 1960 $105, 474 
Budget estimate, 1960 


Project statement 


Project: Payments to school funds (appropriation or estimate) : 
195 $1085, 474 
1959 (estimated 106, 47 


1960 (estimated) 105, 474 | 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Under provisions of the act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 562, 573), certain areas 
within national forests were granted to the States for school purposes. Th 
percentage that these lands are of the total national forest area within the State 
is used in determining payments to the States. The receipts from all nationé 
forest land within the State are used as the basis for applying the percentage 
For example, if total receipts for the State are $100,000 and if 10 percent of 
lands are in the “granted for school purposes” category, the payment to the 
State would be $10,000. The amounts so paid are deducted from the net receipts 
before computing the 25 percent payments to States. 

As soon after the close of the fiscal year as the receipts from national forests 
and the area of school lands in the States of Arizona and New Mexico are dete 
mined, the payments are made to the States. Estimated payments in fiscal yet 
1959 to Arizona will be $104,850 and to New Mexico $624. 
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(n) Payments to States and Territories from the national forests fund 


Appropriation, 2050,"and Base for 1000... <<.sscaccnnncescsscscem $22, 215, 000 
Budent catiiGee; Discs a. ee seston cai eeenaionoen 28, 575, 000 


Increase (due to an estimated increase in the national forest 
receipts for the fiscal year 1960) ..........~-<2 2652 ec kk +6, 360, 000 


Project statement 


Project: Payments to States and Territories (appropriation or estimate) : 


aa cat ins cece ricda eco ceatios tide es esi dk cis Ws al rd as team casas ochedasceans eae a cieeaimeiene $26, 975, 307 
S950 (ORTIIRGON) Scena annem sisn oo Suet eas 22, 215, 000 
Se a i Nh 146, 360, 000 
TOO) “RGREIINOEY os st atintik esi ic ceeeainiaintingmaeelmae 28, 575, 000 


1The increase of $6,360,000 in this item for payments to States and Territories in the 
fiscal year 1960 results from an estimated increase in national forest receipts for the fiscal 
year 1959. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The act of May 23, 1908, as amended (16 U.S.C. 500) requires, with a few 
exceptions, that 25 percent of all money received from the national forests dur- 
ing any fiscal year be paid to the States and Territories in which the forests are 
located, for the benefit of public schools and publie roads of the county or 
counties in which such national forests are situated. The amount of this 
appropriation varies each year in direct proportion to national forest receipts 
during the previous fiscal year. 

The amounts set aside from receipts collected for the sale of national forest 
timber, grazing, and special use permits, etc., before the 25 percent is applied 
are listed below : 

1. Payment to the State of Minnesota covering certain national forest lands 
in the counties of Cook, Lake, and St. Louis situated within the Superior 
National Forest, is made under the terms of the act of June 22, 1948, Public 
Law 733. Receipts collected from the areas covered by this act are excluded 
when the 25-percent payment to the State of Minnesota is computed. 

2. For lands in certain counties in Utah, Nevada, and California, the States 
receive 25 percent of receipts only after funds, if made available by Congress, 
have been set aside for the acquisition of national forest lands within the 
specified national forests under the terms of special acts authorizing appro- 
priations from forest receipts for this purpose. 

3. Payments to the States of Arizona and New Mexico under the provisions 
of the act of June 20, 1910, of shares of the gross receipts from the national 
forests in those States which are proportionate to the areas of land granted 
to the States for school purposes within the national forests. 


(0) Construction of improvements, Salt Lake City, Utah—Project statement 


Project: Construction of improvements, Salt Lake City, Utah (appropriation or 
estimate) : 

me RETURN AR RSD nach <r, cs a, cachet baka ps eran star calsabete naa alorie oot saseogiecee Bi saocalaris a 

SI EAR i a $16, 000 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Funds from the sale of a Forest Service fire warehouse lot together with 
improvements thereon, to Salt Lake City, Utah, will be used in the construc- 
ion of other similar facilities (72 Stat. 589). 

(p) Working capital funds, Forest Service 

_ This fund finances on a reimbursable basis various services such as repair- 
ing and replacing equipment, stocking and issuing supplies, and operation of 
Photographie and reproduction facilities in support of programs of the Forest 
Service (16 U.S.C. 579b). These service operations serve programs of fire 
protection, timber utilization, construction and maintenance of roads and other 
improvements. reforestation, grazing, watershed, forest and forest products 
esearch, and kindred conservation activities of the Forest Service, including 
cooperative assistance with other Federal agencies, States, counties, and indi- 
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viduals engaged in the same objectives. Government investment in the fund 
as of June 30, 1958, including donated assets at its inception and retained 
earnings was $15,379,340. By the end of 1960 the investment is anticipated to be 
$18,524,340, an increase of $3,145,000, which represents estimated retaing 
earnings and donations during 1959 and 1960. 

(q) Cooperative work, Forest Service (trust fund) 

Contributions are received from cooperators, viz, counties, States, timber gale 
operators, individuals, and associations, and are expended by the Forest Service 
in accordance with the terms of the applicable cooperative agreements. The 
work consists of protection and improvement of the national forests, and forest 
investigations and protection, reforestation, and administration of private forest 
lands. 

The major programs conducted under the account “Cooperative work, Forest 
Service” are described below in terms of the projects reflected in the statement 
at the end of this section. 

1. Construction and maintenance of roads and trails, and 

2. Construction and maintenance of other improvements: 

Under the acts of June 30, 1914 (16 U.S.C. 498), and March 3, 1925 and April 
24, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 572), deposits for cooperative work are accepted from State 
and local government agencies, associations, Federal timber purchasers, ani 
others for the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, and other improve 
ments which are of mutual benefit to the cooperators or of benefit to the public 
at large. 

3. Protection of national forests and adjacent private lands: The act of Juy 
30, 1914 (16 U.S.C. 498), authorizes the acceptance of deposits for the protection 
of the national forests and the act of March 3, 1925, as amended by section 5, act 
of April 24, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 572), authorizes the acceptance of contributions for 
the protection of private lands in or near the national forests. The major por. 
tion of the obligations is for the protection of private lands from fire. Thi 
arrangement helps both parties since there are millions of acres of private fores 
land intermingled with Federal ownership on the national forests. The land 
in private ownership are usually in small tracts. It would be uneconomic 
for the owner to set up a fire control organization for the protection of his land 
The advantage to the Government is that in many cases it would be necessary 
to suppress the fires on the private land without reimbursement in order to pre 
tect the adjoining Federal land. 

4. Sale area betterment (including reforestation) and scaling: 

Sale area betterment: Under section 3 of the act of June 9, 1930 (16 U.S. 
576 b) funds are collected from timber sale operators to insure establishment 
after cutting, of a new crop and to take special measures to improve the qualit} 
of the future crop of timber. Such expenditures are essential to maintain pre 
ductivity on many sale areas and to insure marketability of the next stand 
timber. These funds are used on the areas cut over by timber purchasers. 

The average collection in fiscal year 1958 was $1.24 per thousand board fee 
cut on the national forests. In the Lake States region, the amount collecte 
is used largely for reforestation to supplement and improve natural regenerati 


on the cutover areas. In the South, a major problem is to control inferic | 


hardwoods and thereby maintain a balance between desirable hardwoods and pil? | 
on the highly productive pine-producing land, and most of the amount collectel 
is used for removing worthless trees which otherwise would crowd out seedling 
of desirable species, either hardwood or pine, on cutover areas. 

During fiscal year 1958, obligations for sale area betterment work on #l 
national forests totaled approximately $9.2 million. 
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Accomplishments for this program are reported under the “Forest land manage- 
ment” subappropriation along with accomplishments for reforestation and stand 
improvement for that subappropriation. 

Scaling: Under provisions of section 210 of the act of September 21, 1944 (16 
U.S.C. 572 a), acceptance of deposits from timber purchasers for cooperative 
scaling service is authorized. Such arrangements are established only when 
requested by the operator and when it is determined the additional work can be 
performed without net cost to the Government. Where cooperative scaling is 
done, the cost of the job is divided equitably between the Government and the 
operator on the basis of time spent on obtaining the records required by each 
party. The operator’s share is deposited in the cooperative fund. This arrange- 
ment is possible in only a limited number of situations. 

Through avoiding unnecessary duplication of personnel, it permits more 
efficient operation by both the purchaser and the Government. 

5. Research investigations: The acts of June 30, 1914, and May 22, 1928, 
authorize the acceptance of deposits for forest investigations. Deposits are 
received from States, associations, industrial concerns, and others to finance 
research projects which are of mutual benefit to both parties. For example, 
when a comprehensive forest survey is inaugurated in a State, the State author- 
ities may Make a deposit to the cooperative work fund for more intensive or 
rapid completion of the survey than would otherwise be possible. In other 
cases, an industrial concern, State, or association may ask a research unit of 
the Forest Service to undertake a research project in which they and the Forest 
Service are interested. They will deposit funds either in a single sum or on a 
continuing basis to partially or wholly cover the cost of the research. The 
results of such investigations are furnished to the depositor as well as adding 
to public knowledge on the particular subject. 

6. Administration of private lands: The act of March 3, 1925, as amended by 
section 5, act of April 24, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 572), authorizes the acceptance of 
contributions for the management of private lands. These contributions are 
made by private owners having land intermingled with or adjacent to national 
forests who wish these lands managed in accordance with good forest manage- 
ment practices. Their holdings are usually too small to warrant the employment 
of professional foresters to administer such tracts. The advantages to the 
Government include the avoidance of possible high fire hazard areas resulting 
from improper cutting practices, the elimination of the necessity of precisely 
marking the boundaries of the private land, and additional private forest land 
handled under proper forest practices. 

7. Reforestation (private lands): The act of March 3, 1925, as amended by 
section 5, act of April 24, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 572), authorizes the acceptance of 
contributions for reforestation of private lands situated within or near a national 
forest. This work is limited to areas of private land within a planting project 
on the national forests or to areas in which certain civic and other public-spirited 
organizations have taken an interest. 

Ss. Statement on utilization of funds: Following is a statement of funds 
received and obligated and balances available by major activities: 
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STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS UNDER ALLOTMENTS AND OTHER FUNDS 


(Includes only those amounts which, by November 30, 1958, were actually 
received or programed for 1959 or 1960. Since work for other agencies is per- 
formed on a service basis, at the request of those agencies and for their benefit, 
it is not practicable to estimate in advance the amounts to be received in most 
cases. ) 





| 
Obligations, | Estimated Estimated 











Item 1958 | Obligations, | obligations, 
1959 1960 
Allotments from— | 

Watershed protection: For planning, installing improve- | 

ment measures and investigations in river basins in con- | i 

nection with watershed protection activities - --_- : $759, 030 $914, 403 | $805, 000 
Flood prevention: For measures primarily for fiood pre- | 

vention (works of improvement)..--.....-...---.---- 1, 868, 844 | 2, 172, 644 | 1, 735, 000 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service: For coopera- 

tion in administering the naval stores program. ‘ 126, 521 | 131, 110 | 131, 110 
Conservation reserve, soil bank programs: For assistance } | 

in the conservation reserve program, primarily for | | | 

expansion of production of tree seedlings. ‘ oa 4, 243, 267 | 2, 596, 000 2, 716, 000 
Great plains conservation program: For researc h ‘serv. ices, 

advice, and guidance to agencies conducting nursery pro- 

duction and tree planting phases of the Great Plains | 

conservation program............---------------------- 29, 756 | 32, 903 | 32, 000 


Total qnuotiments.....<ccicccccecwes sontuceeunianuvenen 7, 027, 418 | 


5, 847, 060 | _5, 419, 110 
Allocations (advanced from other agencies): al | | 
International cooperation administration: For economic | | 

| 

| 


and technical assistance programs...............-.---.-- 100, 337 | 231, 387 | 
Department of the Army: For relocation and re »placement 
of Forest Service facilities necessitated by development 











of dams and reservoirs. .......--.-.------ ineahbbeetiencet 24, 447 16, 000 | 8 423 
Oflice of Civil and Defense “Mobilization: For rural fire | | 
GRIEG SORIGNN SEG sono -Weseethat aideweniecuyweel chic cstebdditeetns oo sio ks 128, 000 
Potel qtlooatians: <.<.<2.--.cccasseqcsxe Saceteo tees 124, 784 | 136, 423 
Trust funds: | | 
Cooperative work, Forest Service: | 
Trust funds deposited by cooperators for the accom- | | | 
plishinent of certain projects which are of mutual | | | 
benefit to the Forest Service and such cooperators | | 
as follows: | 
1. Construction and maintenance of roads and | | 
POUR octane phadaat 1, 122, 003 | 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
2. Construction and maintenance of other im- 
provements. -_- 368, 962 350, 000 350, 000 
3. Protection of national forests and “ne vent | | 
private land--- - ; 2, 186, 043 | 2, 200, 000 2, 200, 000 
4. Sale-area betterment and scaling...----------- | 9, 604, 525 9, 930, 000 | 9, 930, 000 
5. Rese: arch investigations -_---- -- ‘ sade | 872, 827 | 900, 000 900, 000 
OG; Repanineraeien 0222. sesh basscaeussteetones 52,077 | 60, 000 60, 000 
7. Reforestation..... welsendateccecedaeutaseadae ’ 85, 806 60, 000 | 60, 000 
Total, cooperative work. ---- | 14, 292, 243 14, 500, 000 | 14, 500, 000 
Miscellaneous contributed funds (principally cooperative | 
work on blister rust control) 2, 297 BTN fowiiccccetdes 
Technical services and other assistance, agricultural con- | | 
servation program: For technical assistance in formulat- | 
ing and carrying out the forestry portion of the agricul- | 
tural conservation cost-sharing programs in partici- 
pating countries... ------ Ee RC ee re ee wate 








TOOL, treet TONGK gos cos ss sk we ane “ 





Obligations under ‘‘ Reimbursements from governmental and 
other sources”’: 








Forest prot ction and utilization 1. 3, 516, 440 5, 100, 000 5, 100, 000 
Forest roads and trails and roads and trails for States 2 687, 545 2, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
AUGRNORLsa05. teen auicae gene eect iivacanaees | 35, 944 | 83, 000 83, 000 
Total, reimbursements_....-.-..--- Bisa geh eee 4, 219, 929 | 7, 183, 000 7, 183, 000 
Total, obligations under allotments and other funds_...| 25, 683,396 | 27, 799, 221 | 27, 238, 533 


' Primarily from other Government agencies, States, and counties, for forest fire protection and suppres- 

sion, insect and disease control, forest research, investigations at Forest Products Laboratory, surveys, 
land appraisals, mapping, cruising timber, preparation of timber management plans, snow scale readings, 
and other miscellaneous services. 

’ Primarily road construction for U.S. Army. 


Nore.—In addition, foreign currencies are available under sec. 104(k) of Public Law 480 for forest research 
Projects abroad. This work is conducted by the Agricultural Research Service of the Department of 


Retionther with the assistance of the Forest Service in the review and appraisal of forest research projects 
undertaken abroad. 
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PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES AND AIRCRAFT 


Replacement of passenger motor vehicles 

During fiscal 1960 it is proposed to replace 75 passenger cars, 9 of which are 
station wagons, and all of which will meet replacement standards, 

Based on the planned schedule of replacements, the Forest Service will have 
a total of 658 passenger vehicles in fiscal 1960. On analysis of vehicle use and 
age pattern, the fleet is expected to include 85 units which will meet or exceed 
replacement standards before replacements are received. 

As of June 30, 1958, the age and mileage classes of the Forest Service net 
active fleet were: 


Age data Mileage data 
Number Number 


Year model: of vehicles | Lifetime mileage: of vehicles 
Se OF DIOP sc aoe 8 Over 100,000 
80,000 to 100,000 
60,000 to 80,000 
40,000 to 60,000 
20,000 to 40,000 
0 to 20,000 


Total 


Use of vehicles 

Passenger motor vehicles are used by (1) forest officers in the protection, utili- 
zation, management, and development of the national forests and land utiliza- 
tion projects and in the program for control of forest pests; (2) research techni- 
cians on experimental forests and ranges, on field research projects and forest 
surveys; (3) foresters engaged in carrying out the laws providing for State and 
private forestry cooperation; and (4) regional office field-going administrative 
officers in performing, directing, and inspecting fieldwork. 

The Forest Service is essentially a field organization and its passenger motor 
vehicles are located mainly at regional, national forest, and ranger district 
headquarters, land utilization projects, and experimental forests and ranges. 

There are over 232 million acres within the exterior boundaries of the national 
forests and land utilization projects. About 435 million acres of State and 
private forest land are included within the areas which benefit from Federal 
participation in the cooperative forest program. Much of this area is without 
common carrier service, and most forest areas and research centers are remote 
from commercial travel routes, requiring extensive use of motor vehicles as a 
means of transportation. The major portion of transportation needs, particularly 
at forest regional and supervisor levels and at other larger headquarters, in- 
volves multiple passenger use and can be more expeditiously and economically 
met by use of sedans and station wagons than by other types of vehicles. 


Justification of replacements 

Dependability of passenger vehicles is an important factor in keeping work 
programs on schedule and in meeting emergencies. Vehicle breakdowns, while 
on field travel, cause disruptions and delays in fieldwork as well as loss of 
effective work time of employees. The continued use of overage equipment is 
undesirable from a safety standpoint since most of it is operated over rough, 
narrow, winding roads in mountainous country under adverse conditions. This 
use results in excessive operating and repair expenses when vehicles reach oF 
exceed replacement standards. 

In order to maintain passenger cars in a safe and satisfactory operating 
condition, it is the policy of the Forest Service to schedule periodic preventive 
maintenance inspections, services, and tuneups to reduce the necessity for 
costly major repairs and overhauls, and to minimize lost time resulting from 
field breakdowns. 

It is desirable to maintain a reasonable balance in the age class of the pas 
senger vehicle inventory. The age class distribution is based upon conforming 
with replacement standards which recognize that some units will be retired 
under the age standard and others under the use standard. Prescribed replace 
ment standards, although applicable, are not appropriate for all Forest Service 
vehicles because of the wide range of operating conditions and the comparatively 
short field season in many of the national forests at higher elevations. Deci- 
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sion on replacement of passenger vehicles which reach replacement age is based 
on an appraisal of each unit. This involves a review of the history card com- 
pined with a mechanical inspection of the vehicle’s condition and repair liability. 
When such appraisal indicates that the vehicle is satisfactory for further 
service without unreasonable repair expenditures, it is retained and assigned 
to lighter work, even though such action tends to upset the age standards for 
the fleet inventory. 

In addition to appraising the condition of vehicles selected for replacement, 
the Forest Service analyzes current work plans and programs in determining 
replacement needs. This analysis includes a careful study of the number of 
vehicles needed at each field station, using as a guiding principle the ownership 
of only the minimum number of dependable units required to serve programs 
for which funds are budgeted. 

The vehicles selected for replacement are those which it has been determined 
cannot be operated another season without excessive repair expense. They are 
unsatisfactory for further use both as to safety and mechanical condition. 

Essentially all passenger vehicles are pooled for use by all activities with 
replacement of pooled units financed from a working capital fund. All appro- 
priations reimburse this fund in ratio to use of vehicles on activities financed by 
the respective appropriations. 


Replacement of aircraft 


The 1960 estimate proposes replacement of two airplanes and one helicopter. 
The Forest Service currently has 33 aircraft consisting of the following: 


Light reconmaissance Sirpinnees. 26 4nSbi ses onsen ae: 
Medium and heavy cargo and transport airplanes (8 medium; 2 heavy)_--. 10 
Forest spray airplanes (Stearman, Piper, and TBM) -—__-_-_- hee oe 
Helicopter ___-- a a a 1 
Torpedo bomber airplanes__--_~- eases nasa hha ists SB eoston aes aha lea a i eee ME 

Total aircraft, all types__- pelea a ace age : anaeekeee cucens’ Oe 


The reconnaissance and transport airplanes are used for transportation of 
administrative personnel, firefighters, including “smoke jumpers,” equipment 
and supplies, to remote inaccessible areas where airplane service of commercial 
operators is inadequate or unavailable, for fire reconnaissance and detection, 
for location of incipient outbreaks of forest insect pests, and in appraising the 
scope and seriousness of infestations in forested areas. The forest spray air- 
planes are used for research and development work in forest insect control. 
The helicopter is used in experimental tactical forest fire suppression work in 
southern California. 

Seven Grumman Avenger single engine torpedo bombers (Navy TBM) are 
used in direct tactical forest firefighting. 

It will be necessary to replace one reconnaissance airplane, one medium cargo 
and transport airplane, and the helicopter. These aircraft have reached an age 
and total number of flying hours on the airframe where it is uneconomical to 
overhaul or medern‘ze them to meet the airworthiness requirements of Civil 
Air Regulations. Since Forest Service aircraft are operated to a large extent 
over rough mountainous terrain where landing fields (and landing spots for 
helicopters) are poor and scarce, it is especially important that they be main- 
tained to provide maximum performance and dependability. 

The proposed replacement aircraft are needed to guide complicated aerial 
attack on forest fires by privately owned airtankers and helicopters, to facilitate 
detection patrol and reconnaissance, to conduct experiments and field tests of 
new aerial attack devices and techniques, and to transport smokejumpers, fire- 
fighters, equipment and supplies in remote areas where airplane services of 
commercial operators are inadequate or unavailable. In addition, they are 
heeded for locating incipient outbreaks of forest pests, appraising the scope and 
Seriousness of infestation in forested areas, and directing and evaluating 
effectiveness of pest control operations. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Pog Kirwan. Briefly summarize the land acquisition planned in 
J6O0, 
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Mr. Curr. Mr. Grover will handle that. 

Mr. Grover. There are two provisions for land acquisition in the 
current budget. One includes $100,000 for purchase of land under the 
Weeks Act. That amount will be used to purchase tracts of land chiefl 
within the national forests of the eastern United States. These mostly 
are scattered tracts which are particularly needed for consolidation 
— or for management purposes. That sum will probably result 
in the purchase of 7,000 to 10,000 acres of scattered tracts throughout 
these national forests. 

The other provision for land acquisition is for the Cache National 
Forest in Utah—a proposed appropriation of $60,000. That appro- 
priation will be used to purchase particularly key tracts of watershed 
lands in the high elevation watersheds of municipalities along the 
Wasatch front in the vicinity of Ogden and on the North Ogden River, 
We anticipate that it will probably cover the purchase of from 4,000 
to 6,000 acres of land. Those are special key tracts which are eroding 
or may contribute to floods and which should be in public ownership 
for preservation of vegetation and soil. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the change in language proposed in the “gen- 
eral provisions.” 

Mr. Henver. There are several changes. We have the usual change 
having to do with passenger-carrying vehicles. There is a deletion 
in connection with the provision for maintenance and construction of 
aircraft landing fields. There is a change on the 5-percent limitation 


on maintenance of buildings. 

The language authorizing the $400,000 at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory is eliminated since this will be completed in 1959. 

A full explanation of these General Provisions will be provided 
for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


The first and second changes in language would provide authority for the Forest 
Service to replace 75 passenger motor vehicles and 8 aircraft. A complete justi- 


fication for this need appears in the justification of estimates for motor vehicles | 


and aircraft. 

The third change deletes the proviso initially added in fiscal year 1954 in order 
to authorize the use of the forest roads and trails appropriation for maintenance 
and construction of aircraft landing fields. The basis for using funds from this 
appropriation was that landing fields were provided in lieu of other means of 
transportation. However, Comptroller General Decision B-153846 dated Janv 
ary 16, 1958, stated “that the proposed use of the appropriation ‘Forest roads 
and trails’ as mentioned above is legally objectionable, and, therefore, may not 
be approved.” 

Since the purpose of the language added in fiscal year 1954 cannot now be 
accomplished, the language may be deleted. Its limitation of $250,000 has served 
no practical purpose, since costs during the period 1954 to 1958 have averaged 
only $50,000. 

Maintenance, improvements, and construction of needed aircraft landing fields 
ean be performed under the authority of subsection (e), changed to subsection 
(d) in the 1960 language, which authorizes the purchase, erection, and alter 
tion of buildings and other public improvements. Each appropriation will pay 
for costs of aircraft landing fields on the basis of benefits derived by each pre 
gram from the landing field. Future aircraft landing field construction will 
be determined on the basis of program needs and current availability of funds 
for construction of improvements. 

The fourth, fifth, and eighth changes reletter the subsections, due to the elill- 
ination of subsection (c) of the 1959 appropriation act. 
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The sixth change eliminates the 5 percent limitation on improvement to exist- 
ing buildings the individual cost of which is $25,000 or more. The 1959 appro- 
priation act eliminated the dollar limitation on construction cost of individual 
buildings but retained the 5 percent limitation on improvements to existing build- 
ings. The authority to improve buildings which has reached the building limita- 
tion provided in the appropriation act each year was started in 1937 with a 2 
percent limitation. It was increased to 5 percent in 1958. The sole purpose 
was to permit improvements to existing buildings which could not be accom- 
plished within the then existing building limitation specified in the appropria- 
ton act. Since the limitation on cost of new construction has been removed, 
the 5 percent authorization for improvements is not only of doubtful administra- 
tive value but in some instances it actually prevents accomplishment of needed 
construction work at least cost to the Government. 

To illustrate the difficulty, a shop at Hill City, S. Dak., is larger than needed 
for equipment repair purposes. Additional space is needed for office and ware- 
house purposes. Considering available facilities and additional needs it would 
be most economical to convert the present building to a combination of office 
space for two district rangers, a small shop, and a warehouse. Present invest- 
ment in the existing building is $25,000. Estimated cost of the proposed changes 
is $15,000. This would make a total cost of $38,000. Under the 1958 language, 
this project could have been accomplished under the dual purpose proviso in 
the building limitation, but this dual purpose proviso was eliminated in the 1959 
act. The 5 percent limitation which was retained in the 1959 language does not 
permit the improvement. 

Another example is the office at McCall, Idaho, which is inadequate for pres- 
ent needs and an addition estimated to cost $25,000 is needed. Present invest- 
ment in the existing building is about $30,000. It would be better and more eco- 
nomical to construct an addition to the present building than to build a separate 
office to take care of additional needs. 

It has been determined that the 5 percent limitation prohibits this needed 
construction. 

Under both of the above examples it would be legally permissible to pro- 
ceed with construction of new buildings at much greater cost to the Govern- 
ment. However, this course of action would be a waste of funds and construe- 
tion at the two locations has been deferred until fiscal year 1960. With elim- 
ination of the 5 percent limitation it will be possible to provide needed space at 
minimum cost by conversion of existing structures. 

The seventh change eliminates language authorizing an additional $400,000 
for improvements at the Forest Products Laboratory. This language was needed 
in fiscal year 1959 for replacement of the steam plant at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. Funds for this purpose will be obligated in 1959 
and the language will no longer be needed. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM COOPERATORS 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the nature and extent of the contri- 
butions received from various cooperators. 

Mr. Cuirr. Mr. Chairman, there are various acts of Congress which 
authorize us to perform cooperative work of various kinds which are 
normally performed on national forests. We can accept cooperative 
money to build and maintain roads and trails which serve both national 
forests and other areas. We get something like $1 million a year to 
do that. We can do similar work on other improvements such ‘as tele- 
phone lines or bridges. We get about $350,000 on that account. 

We enter into cooperative agreements with the States and private 
landowners to protect land from fire when it is intermingled with or 
adjacent to national forest lands. Those funds amount to about $1.- 
400,000 for fire protection. 

We get cooperative funds from our timber purchasers under the 
provisions of the Knutson-Vandenberg Act for doing stand improve- 
ment and sale area betterment work on timber sale areas and we are 
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taking in about $8,400,000 this fiscal year, to do sale area betterment 
on timber sale areas. 

There is cooperation on research investigations which for this fiscal 
year amount to about $900,000. 

We have authority to cooperate with private landowners in the 
management of their intermingled lands and also for reforestation 
of private lands. We are doing : about $120,000 worth of work on that 
each year. 

Total cooperative funds received in fiscal 1959 are estimated to be 
about $13 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very good. 


Forest Roaps anp TRAILS 
ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Macnuson. Reviewing the access road authorization situation, 
the 83d Congress raised it to $24 million, did it not, from $22.5 million! 
That would be 1953 and 1954. 

Mr. Curr. In 1953 and 1954 the authorization was—well, for 19) 
it Was $22.5 million. 

Mr. Macnuson. The 83d Congress in 1954 raised it to $24 million, 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes; the Federal Highway Act of 1954 set t the authori 
zation at $24 million for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Maanvuson. The 84th raised it to what, $27 million? 

Mr. Curr. $27 million was the next raise, as I remember. Then it 
Was raised last year to $50 million with an additional provision for 
fiscal 1959 only of $32 million. 

Mr. Magnuson. For this year, the ¢ ‘urrent vear / 

Mr. Curr. For the current year, $32 million. It will drop back t 
$30 million is fiscal year 1960 

Mr. Magnuson. Now, after a $32 million level for fiscal year 195 
and an authorization of $30 * sllion for 1960, you are only asking 
for $24 millon. . 

Mr. Curr. That is correct, su 


Mr. Magnuson. Are you using the entire $32 million that was mate f 


available for 1959? 


Mr. Curr. Yes sir. All the authorizations through fiscal 1959 ar | 


obligated or programed for obligation. That includes the 1957, 1958 
and 1959 authorizations. 


DECREASE IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Magnuson. Has there been a decrease in your need for acces 
roads ? 

Mr. Curr. No sir. The only thing you could call a decrease ii 
that we have built about 4,000 miles this year, but there still is a big 
backlog of work to be done. 

Mr. Maanuson. But nevertheless you are reducing this request t 
the extent of $8 million below the 1959 level ? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct—below the 1959 authorization. 

Mr. Magnuson. That indicates that you think it is unwise to spell 
the money to open the forests for development ? 
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Mr. Curr. No, I do not think it is unwise. I think it is essential 
to open the forests for developmen in order to manage our timber 
and other resources. Of wegen we anticipate that the timber oper- 
ators will build more of the roads ths an they did this year, which will 
enable us to carry on with that program. This is one pl: uwce where 
the decision was based on cutting where it could be cut in order to 
keep within the overall limitations of the budget. 

Mr. Maanuson. In other words, it is based on what you might call 
budgetary considerations; is that correct ? 

Mr. Prrerson. That is correct. There are about three things in- 
volved: First, assuming some further wr in operator-built ‘roads 
plus the $24 million appropriation proposed, it is possible to cut the 
estimated volume within fiscal year 1960. 

Looking beyond that to the development of the national forest for 
industrial purposes, there is no question but that there is a need for 
extensive roadbuilding, and this need is quite substantial. 

Mr. Macnuson. Well, is it looking ahead enough to leave the build- 
ing of those roads for succeeding years? Granting that you can get 
out what you estimate with this road program in 1960, how 
about 1961? 

Mr. Pererson. As far as I know—and TI would like Mr. Cliff to 
respond more fully to this—it will be possible to maintain about the 
same level in 1961, but at some point—and JI am not prepared to say 
where it is—in my judgment the roadbuilding program has to be 
stepped up by one means or another, either by appropriated funds or 
further additions to operator-built roads. 

Mr. Maenuson. I am certainly convinced of that and have been 
ever since I came on this subcommittee. I do not think even the 
authorizations are big enough. As I said this morning with refer- 
ence to the timber sales program—and this certainly ties in with it— 
this is all a moneymaking investment. Within reason, whatever we 
put in the road program is going to come back with a profit. Is that 
not true ? 

Mr. Pererson. I may be prejudicied, but I think the time will come 
when the gross receipts from the Forest Service will exceed the ex- 
penditures. That is looking down the road. 





ULTIMATE PROGRAM LEVEL 


Mr. Maanuson. You say you can foresee a need for a drastically 
expanded road program: is that right ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is what I said. 

Mr. Maewvuson. Somewhere down the road. How high do you 
think it will have to go? ' 

Mr. Pererson. It looks to me the roadbuilding program in the ag- 
eregate will reach at the hichest level, as near as I ean tell from my 
interrowation on the Forest Service and my personal visits in the na- 
tional forest, of somewhere between $100 to $120 million. It will reach 
that noint. I cannot tell you conclusively when, but I am convinced 
it will have to reach that point if we are to capture the maximum 
value from the national forest system. 

Mr. Maanvuson. That would be $100 to $120 million from all 
sources ? 


36292—_59—_— 66 
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Mr. Prererson. That is right. 

Mr. Maenuson. The operator built roads, direct appropriations, 
and so on? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr, Maenuson. Which now total $72.9 million, or approximately 
$73 million ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. 

Mr. Prrerson. I would say we are roughly three-fifths of the 
magnitude which I personally feel will have to be reached at some 
point in the future. 

Mr. Magnuson. Do you have any opinion as to how fast we should 
get to that level ? 

Mr. Pererson. That involves a good many considerations, Mr, 
Magnuson, that go beyond the Forest Service itself. Taking the 
western forests where most of the remaining commercial soft woods 
are, I would hope we could reach that point. somewhere short of 10 
years. 

DECREASE IN 1960 REQUEST 


Mr. Maenuson. Getting back to what we were discussing a moment 
ago, that this decrease in the request is really due to budgetary con- 
siderations, could you justify this cutback on its merits alone without 
any consideration for the budgetary situation ? 

Mr. Prrerson. As I said in my general statement this morning, this 
is a minimum budget. It does not provide all the funds that “could 
be expended effectively. Considering this budget standing on its 
own merits without regard to the total budgetary consideration or 
other considerations of the Forest Service, then the answer to your 
question would be “No.” 


EFFICIENCY NOT IMPAIRED 


Mr. Macnuson. And would it not be more efficient to maintain 4 
steady growth in this program rather than having hills and valleys! 

Mr. Pererson. Let us say it would make the progr: aming and dis- 
bursement of your resources much easier. So far as efficiency is con- 
cerned, I could not conclude that the efficiency is impaired beyond 4 
minor extent by peaking up or leveling off on a plateau or even by 
some rescission. 

Again that is my opinion, and those who are experienced in this 
field more than I am can feel free to express their best judgments. 

Mr. Macnuson. Would you care to comment on that, Mr. Cliff! 

Mr. Curr. Well, I think that the efficiency would not be greatly 
impaired. 

Mr. Macnuson. Would not be? 

Mr. Ciirr. Would not be, because the same engineers, the same 
organization we use now for designing, surveying, and supervising 
the Government financed roads, also are used to survey and design 
the timber-operator-built roads and they are fully adaptable and can 
be used effectively on operator-built roads. We need to engineer 
those too, you see. So to the extent the operator-built road repli uces 
the feder ally financed road, there would not be a loss of efficiency. 

We do most of this Government financed roadbuilding by contract 
and not with our own construction crews. 
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Mr. Macnuson. You mean the public funds? 

Mr. Curr. The public funds. The Forest Service men involved 
are mainly the engineers and we can keep them fully and effectively 
occupied on the program we have outlined. 

Mr. Pererson. There is another aspect of this road program with 
which I am sure you are familiar, and that is this: As we build roads 
and open up new areas of forest, we have all the related aspects of 
the operation of the forest such as fire protection, housing, where 
there is grazing we have more grazing administration, and my ap- 
proach in discussing this matter with the Forest Service has been 
to try to carry all these related aspects of the operation of the forest 
pretty much as a unit. 

It is my opinion, not only with respect to roads but with respect 
to other aspects of the Forest Service system, again looking down the 
road, that we will have to increase the management. I hope the cir- 
cumstances will be such we can make a larger bite than is reflected 
inthis budget. From what I understand of the budgetary situation I 
believe the matter of keeping Federal revenues and expenditures in 
balance is important and, I repeat, that consideration has been one of 
the necessary things that we have been compelled to take into con- 
sideration in building this particular budget. 

Mr. Macnuson. Yes, I understand that. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, will you permit me to ask one ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. Mr. Magnuson, will you yield at this point? 

Mr. Macnuson. Go ahead. 

Mr, Norre.u. I notice that we appropriated $177,700,000 for you 
during the fiscal year. Will any of that money be unobligated on 
June 30 as far as you can tell at this time? 

Mr. Crrrr. Mr. Hendee, will you answer that ? 

Mr. Henprr. Yes. There will be approximately $1,250,000 of total 
programed funds at the beginning of the fiscal year that will be un- 
used. This includes both regular and permanent appropriations, trust 
funds, and reimbursable work. We had planned to reduce obligations 
by about $2 million but due to supplemental needs for pest control 
something like $750,000 was deducted from the $2 million. 

Mr. Norrey. Is that your complete answer to my question ? 

Mr. Henver. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Magnuson. 


ACCESS ROADS 
PROGRAM LEVEL 


Mr. Macnvuson. Could you operate the access road program effec- 
tively if Congress chose to give you additional funds to finance the 
90 million level authorized for 1960 ? 

_Mr. Prrerson. The answer is obviously “Yes.” I am sure the 
Service has the competency and the personnel to use such additional 
appropriated funds effectively should the Congress see fit to make it 
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available. I am sure none of us on this side of the table feel the road 
program is other than necessary and should go forward. The consid. 
erations are those I have attempted to enumerate to you. 

Mr. Macnuson. If we were to direct you to obligate the $30 million 
authorized for 1960, what is the minimum amount of additional cash 
that would be necessary to obligate the entire authorization / 

Mr. Curr. The amount of cash would de spend on the type of con- 
tracts, the duration of the contracts, and the time of the year they ar 
let, so it might be a varying amount. Of the $24 million we propose 
ae obligation, we have estimated that cash will be required on about 

65 percent of the obligations, and if we use the same percentage we 
would need about $4 million to carry the $6 million obligation. 


COSTS OF ROADBUILDING UNDER TIMBER PURCHASERS CONTRACTS 
COMPARED WITH DIRECT APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Cliff, I was interested in your answer to the 
question asked by the chairman with reference to the relative cost of 
roads built by the Forest Service and roads built by timber purchasers 
When you build a road it is done under contract, you say. Is that 
right ? 

“Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. Magnuson. Is that contract let by competitive bidding ? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magneuson. When 2 timber purchaser builds a road, the allovw- 
ance—in other words, what the Government pays for that road—i 
arrived at by anestimate. Is that right? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Magnuson. You estimate the cost in advance ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. 

Mr. Magnuson. And then the timber purchaser builds the road 
and deducts that estimated cost from the price of the timber? 

Mr. Curr. Well, when he bids on the timber he makes an allowanee 
for the cost of the road to him in deciding how much he can bid 
the timber, so in effect the road cost is deducted from the price that 
we would otherwise get for the timber. 

Mr. Magnuson. In that respect are not many of these sales involy- 


ing operator-built roads negotiated sales? They are the larger sales, | 
they 


are they not? 

Mr. Curr. They are generally the larger sales but not entirely. 
They are not negotiated sales. We have to advertise for competitive 
bidding, all timber sales over $2,000 in value. They can go at the 
appraised price if there is no competitive bidding. If there is only 
one bidder then the sale would go at the appraised price, and from 
that standpoint you might say that it was at a negotiated price. But 
we do not enter into any deal with the purchaser in advance as 10 
what the price will be. 

Mr. Macnuson. I understand, but when huge lots of timber ar 
sold, very often is it not true there is only one operator in the arei 
that is able to undertake it ? 

Mr. Currr. Yes; in some instances there is only one bidder. 

Mr. Macnvson. Do you not think that with competive bidding by 
contractors for the construction of roads that on the whole you w oul 
get better prices than your estimates? 
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Mr. Curr. Well, our experience would not so indicate. The men 
that are making these road estimates are the same engineers that are 
making estimates on the roads that are let out to contract, and in 
making the appraisals we consider the contract prices, the bid prices, 
that we are getting on roads that are contracted. So you have a check 
against actual bidding experience and we have the same personnel 
with the same training and background making the estimates. We 
try to make allowances in our appraisals that are realistic. 

“Mr. Macnuson. When a timber purchaser builds a road, do you 
ever find out what the road cost the purchaser of the timber? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. We are doing that more and more. We make post- 
construction surveys if there is any question in our mind about what it 
did cost, and we-are making engineering checks during the course of 
construction to assure compliance with the standards. 

Mr. Macnuson. What about his books? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, we have access to his books, too. The timber sale 
contract gives us an opportunity to review his cost records, his cost 
experience, and we make use of that in making our appraisals and 
checking on the performance. 

Mr. Macnuson. I want to be sure we understand each other. After 
a timber purchaser builds a road, can you determine under the terms 
of your agreement with him what it cost him to build the road? 

Mr. Ciirr. Yes, we can. 

Mr. Magnuson. That relates to the estimate on which the sale is 
based ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. By making a postconstruction survey and measur- 
ing the quantities against the quantities required in the road design, 
aid knowing what it cost to move common dirt and what it cost to 
move rock and perform other phases of the construction job, we can 
tell with reasonable accuracy what that road cost him. 

Mr. Magnuson. And you have done that ? 

Mr. Currr. We have done it. We have not done it in all instances. 
Weare doing it more often than we did in the past. 

Mr. Maanuson. In the light of that experience you do not think you 
get roads cheaper when you contract for them than when they are 
built by timber purchasers ? 

Mr. Curr. No, I think the two costs are reasonably close. The in- 
dustry itself sometimes tells us they build them cheaper. Of course 


| they do that because they think we should give them larger allowances 


inthe appraisals, for one thing. 

Mr. Maanuson. If they think they can build them cheaper why 
should they have a larger allowance? It would seem to me they should 
have a smaller allowance. 

Mr. Cuirr. You are right about that. I guess I should state it 
this way. They say we are not giving them allowances comparable 
with the contractors prices because the contractors allow themselves a 


profit margin in their bidding and the timber operators say we are 


hot allowing them a similar profit margin in the road allowances we 
make in timber sale appraisals. We do not think there is much 
difference. 

Mr. Macnuson. Generally speaking, do the timber purchasers con- 
tract out these roads or do they build them with their own equipment ? 
Mr. Curr. They do it both ways but in the majority of cases I 
they do it with their own equipment. 
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Mr. Macnuson. On page 817 of the Senate hearings for fiscal 1958, 
Senator Magnuson had a “table put in the record showing all sources 
of road construction funds and where the money went. Do you re. 
member that? I want to ask you to put some tables in this record, 
if you will. 


Will you put in the record a similar table for 1957, 1958, 1959, and 


1960? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. And will you separate maintenance and show the 
portion of the money used to maintain timber access roads as dis- 
tinguished from other roads and trails? 

Mr. Curr. We will do the best we can. 

Mr. Maenuson. That will be difficult ? 

Mr. Curr. Usually in maintaining our road system we do not keep 
separate costs of the timber roads versus the all-purpose roads. They 

may be maintained as a single operation. Many of our timber roads 
are maintained by the operators under the terms of their timber sales 
contract. In fact, that is the usual situation. 

Mr. Maenuson. Do the best you can. 

Mr. Curr. We will give you the best facts we can on that. 

Mr. Macnuson. Will you also show the percentage of funds allo 
cated to each item? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. 

Mr. Magnuson. And will you prepare a similar table for the States 
of Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, and Montana? 

Mr. Curr. We will do that. We e may not be able to get it back to 
the committee on the usual schedule, but we will furnish it. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 





Fiscal year 1957 
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TIMBER SALES—15 MILLION BOARD FEET AND OVER 


Mr. Macnuson. Please submit for the record a list of all sales of 
15 million board feet or more, the road construction and maintenance 
allowance, the cost per mile for timber purchasers’ road construction, 
the number of miles required, and the bid and appraised value. 

Mr. Curr. For what areas, sir? 

Mr. Maenuson. Involving sales of 15 million board feet or more. 

Mr. Curr. For the entire national forest system ¢ 

Mr. Maenuson. Do you have sales of that magnitude in many 
areas ? 

Mr. Curr. We would have some in nearly all regions. 

Mr. Maenoson. Let us say for the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Curr. Is there a specific period that you want that for? The 
last fiscal year ? 

Mr. Maenvson. I think the last fiscal year would be all I would 
ask. 

Mr. Curr. We will do our best to get that for you. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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OBLIGATIONS FOR FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS, 1946-60 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Cliff, I wish you would put in the record at this 
point all moneys expended on forest roads and trails from the year 
1946. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


: : : a f 
Forest roads and trails, obligations and timber Pp irchasers construction 


A ppropriatic 

Construe- 
tion and 
Special fund mainte- 
for forest nance by 
access roads | timber 
to standing purchasers 

timber 


$291. 949 $8, 575, 031 
10, 521, 831 24, 584, 181 
2, 156, 220 14, 330, 746 
11, 995, 634 
7 : 12,085, 178 
, 153 < 5 7 14, 470, 300 (‘) baa 
83 3, 907, 733 19, 566, 568 13, 726, 700 into: 
1, 222 I 95, 73 21, 506, 960 12, 536, 90 
4365 432,171 28, 766, 607 16, 729,10) f are | 
1, 798 ‘ 3 29, 142, 611 19, 110, 8& nied 
818 7, 461, 31 30, 951, 122 26, 326, | OVEL 
4, 263, 286 303, 213 35, 566, 499 33, 140, 800 trv. 
420, 602 1, 280, 35 43, 700, 957 39, 302, 30 7 
20), 915, 894 ; 00 35, 800, 894 40, 830, 000 sonn 
4 OOD. OOO ( 1) OOM My 2 2 . 
2 100 ( y OO 34, 400, 000 42, 300, 00 im 
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he period 1940 t 
coun 
M 
Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen. cas 


train 
SERVICES TO OTHER AGENCIES AND DEPARTMENTS othe: 


Mr. Jensen. I note on page 93 of your green sheets in your “State. 
ment of Obligations under Allotments and Other Funds,” that you 
render services for other departments. I notice you will receive $27, 


some 
trees 
Seng 
had 
fine | 


Os ro 


238,533 in 1960 from other agencies for services rendered. Is that 
right ? 

Mr. Curr. I think Mr. Hendee should answer that question. 

Mr. Grant. That is right, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. For watershed protection $805,000; for flood preven- 
tion $1,735,000; for the agricultural conservation program $131,110; 
for conservation reserve, soil bank programs, $2,716,000; and for the 
Great Plains conservation program $32,000, 

Then you have allocations advanced from other agencies. 

Now I do not quite understand what you mean by separating the 
five I have read from the last three items. 

Mr. Granr. Mr. Jensen, the first group of items represents the 
funds appropriated to other agencies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, a portion of which is allotted to the Forest Service, and the 
second group is from agencies outside the Department. 

Mr. Jensen. I see that now. 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


I notice the item in the budget for fiscal year 1959 of $231,387 for 
the International Cooperation Administration has been aaa in 
this 1960 budget. 

Mr. Grant. The amount for 1960 for the International Cooperation 
Administration program has not yet been determined. You will no- 
tice in the heading of this table that it includes only those amounts 
which, by November 30, 1958, were actually received or programed 
for 1959 or 1960. 

Mr. JenseEN. My next question is, it is stated here that the amount 
in the 1959 budget for the International Cooperation Administration 
was “For economic and technical assistance programs.” Will you 
explain that? 

Mr. Grant. That is a program in which the Forest Service assists 
the ICA and it comes under Dr. Harper’s supervision. 

Mr. Harver. That is money given us to perform backstop services 
for the International Cooper ration Administration’s field program. 
We have a small group in our office who assist when ICA requests 
information on technical forestry questions, and so forth, and they 
are financed by the ICA. And occasionally we undertake a service 
overseas for them, such as making a forest survey in a foreign coun- 
try. They do not have enough of that work to keep a continuing per- 
sonnel on the program, so they ask us to do it for them and they re- 
imburse us for those services. 

Mr. JE NGEN. You send men over there to plant trees in foreign 
countries ? 

Mr. Harper. No. The only kind of program we carry on directly 
for ICA would be like a forest. survey, where we would send highly 
trained technicians that understand aerial photo interpretation and 
other specialized phases to supervise and carry on highly technical 
phases of that sort of program. 

Mr. Jensen. I saw a tree-planting program at Benghazi in Libya 
some years ago. ‘Ten thousand acres were planted in a square. The 
trees were about 40 feet apart and they were hauling water from 
Benghazi, paying for that water with our taxpayers’ money, and they 
had the ground between the trees prepared and disked and in very 
fine shape. I asked what was going in between the trees and they 
said nothing. I said, “I thought there was a food shortage over 
here?” They said, “Well, yes. 

But they were just foresters and it was not under their jurisdiction 
to plant crops. There were plenty of people who would have been 
happy to come in there and plant some gardens. 

Then I asked if it was not possible to find water under that. They 
suid they did not think so. I asked if they had tried and they said, 

“e ; : 

Shortly after that they took us over to a government farm that was 
tun by some unive rsity, and there I saw a pump drawing a stream 
f water 8 inches in diameter. Yet we were buying water from 
Benghazi with our taxpayers’ money. 

[ thought that was a good ex: umple of some of our foreign aid. 

Now my reason for asking if you people had anything to do with 

that, I was going to suggest that you take a look at that waste of 

money that I saw with my own eyes. 
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Forest LAND MANAGEMENT 


METHODS OF SEEDING 


I notice you are using the airplane seeding method to seed some of 
the land, and I certainly want to compliment you. Ten or twelve 
years ago we made an experiment in the Interior Department, the 
Bureau of Land Management, and the Indian Service, in this pellet 
seed planting. I can see great possibilities in that. I can see where 
we could get vegetation on a lot of these barren hillsides. We could 
keep the top soil from blowing away and keep a lot of water from 
running to sea. 

We spent a lot of money on that for some years and then we were 
told it was a dismal failure. But an old fellow by the name of Dr, 
Adams had faith in this type of seeding and so I was quite interested. 
We investigated and took pictures of areas where arid land had been 
sown with these seeds in pellets with fertilizer, and we took pictures 
of fields where the grass was up several inches. The first thing we 
knew the ranchers decided that was a good place to graze their stock 
and they ran their goats and other animals there, then the Department 
told us it was a complete failure. 

What doyousay’ I want yourstraightforward answer. 

Mr. Curr. I will be glad to give it to you. 

We have used airplanes for some time in seeding ranges. 

Mr. JENSEN. For how long? 

Mr. Curr. For the past 15 years we have been using airplane 
seeding certain kinds of ranges under certain conditions and we have 
tried the pellet seeding. We tried it on 8,000 acres in 1948 on four 
different types of forest ranges and the results from pellet. seeding 
were very poor. On the same type of areas and in the same forests we 
sowed unpelletized seed with the ground prepared and without the 
ground preparation. 

Our experience showed that using unpelletized seed produced 15 to 
165 times as much grass as using the pelletized seed under those tests 

One of the reasons for that, our scientists believe, is that in the 
pelletizing process the seed is crushed and injured so that vou do no 
get good germination. The idea sounds very good and logical but | 
inactual application it did not work out. 

Our research findings indicate that in order to get successful gras | 
seeding, (1) you have to reduce competition or have an area where 
there is little competition: and (2) for most grasses you have to have 
the seed covered. We have used airplane seeding successfully im as 
pen stands where the leaf fall from the aspen covers the seed. I 
serves the same purpose as a light covering of soil. 

We also have had experience in seeding on fresh timber and brush 
burns where there is enough ash to make a good seedbed. The see 


sinks in the ash and gets covered. 

Although we have had success in using airplanes for grass seod ing 
our success with pellet seeding was not good enough that we felt 
eould afford to use it. We are still using the airplane where tht 
conditions are right for airplane seeding. 

We are also using airplanes in spraying to kill sagebrush and othe 
rvpes of the less valuable vegetation in order to give grass a chane 
tw grow. 
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Mr. Jensen. After this program of pellet seeding was discontinued 
I had many letters from ranchers who were ready to testify that the 
pellet seeding program was a success, and it is difficult for me to 
understand why you dropped it. When you take a seed and put it 
inside of a pellet with fertilizer and drop that seed on Mother Earth, 
the only thing I could see might cause that seed not to sprout would 
be what you have just said, the seed was damaged by the pelletizing. 

Now, if that is a fact—and no doubt it is because you said it was and 
[ believe you, Mr. Cliff, I have heard you testifying a lot of times and 
we always respect your judgment, I believe there is a way to properly 
pelletize seeds so they will not be damaged. Surely there i is &@ way. 
And I never could be convinced that a seed that was put in a pellet 
with fertilizer and dropped on Mother Earth would not. sprout and 
grow, and even though you only got a spear of grass, if that was left 
it would reseed and soon you would have a good covering. I never 
could get it out of my head that it was a good way to seed, especially 
mountainsides where it is almost impossible for a man to tread. 

Without a doubt those methods are used on pretty level ground. 
The methods which you are using now are effective but on your moun- 
tains and that type terrain I believe it is worth your while to take 
another good long look at pellet seeding and see if there is not some 
way that a seed w “ill not be injured when it is pelletized. 

Mr. Cuirr. You know there are some practical problems with pel- 
letizing, too. Normally, in our reseeding operations we seed about 7 
or 8 pounds of grass seed per acre and you ean put enough grass seed 
In an airplane ‘hop yper to seed several hundred acres in one flight. 
With the pelletized seed the bulk of the weight that you are carrying 
up in the airplane, which is rather expensive, is clay and soil and there 
isonly a relatively few seeds per pellet. 

Mr. Jensen. Most of the pellets have around 20 seeds. 

Mr. Crirr. Nevertheless, in proportion to the weight of the seed you 
are transporting a large weight of soil. 

Mr. Jensen. But it is very valuable soil. It is fertilizer with a 
little repellant, which does not amount to much. 

Mr. Curr. You can broadcast fertilizer from an airplane too. 
One of the things that I think happens in the pelletized seed and 
one of the reasons why some of the tests made have not been as suc- 
cessful as we would like them to have been is that they were seeded 
without any benefit of ground preparation. You know nature abhors 
& vacuum. When desirable vegetation is gone from the ground, 
nature usually replaces it with weeds, sage brush, tumble weeds or 
whatnot and that kind of competition, unless it is knocked down, 
is enough generally in arid country or semiarid country to keep 
grass seedlings from successfully getting a start. 

Mr. Jensen. It will smother it out. 

Mr. Crirr. It is competition for moisture and space as well. We 
have found in most of our reseeding efforts that if there is that kind 
of competition we have to knock it “down some way—overcome it by 
mechanical means or by airplane spraying with chemicals or with 
fire and once we remove the competition and then provide some way 
to get the grass seed covered, those are the two key things. Then 
We get success. 
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Mr. Jensen. Of course, there is hardly a foot of mountainous 
terrain that does not have quite a few cracks in the earth, except, 
of course, where it is solid rock, and there are many rocks that have 
cracks and crevices in them where even trees grow out of the cracks 
and get to be quite large. It is almost a phenomenon. 

Well, gentlemen, I say again I have never been quite satisfied to 
give up and say that pe llet : eding is a failure on mountainous land, 
W ith all the reasons given, I still think it is worth just a little more 
study. I certainly do. 

Mr. Curr. Dr. Harper’s men have run experiments with pelletiz- 
ing tree seed. He might have something he would like to add. 

Mr. McArpie. Before he does, may 1 make a comment because I 
think you have brought up something that is pretty important. Your 
»bjective is to do something to restore useful plant cover on denuded 
mountain slopes and to find some way of doing it more successfully 
and more cheaply than we are doing 1t now so that we may get more 
of this done. 

Mr. JensEN. That is right. 

Mr. McArptr. With that we thoroughly agree. We are working 
now primarily with tree seeds. The Agricultural Research Service 
has taken over the work on grasses and other lesser vegetation, but on 
the whole subject we want to find some way of doing this more quickly 
and more cheaply than we are doing now. I think it is extremely 
important. 

Mr. Jensen. I think it is worth while taking another look at. I 
would like to see the Forest Service take hold -pileaay 

Mr. Harper. I might add just this, Mr. Jensen, on the tree seeds: 
That our research on tree physiology and the treatment of seed is 
showing very promising results and it is through such basic researeh 
that we have been able to break through on use of airplanes with direct 
seeding of pine seeds. 

GRAZING FEES 


Mr. Jensen. Turning to grazing, what are your present grazing fees 
for cattle on forest lands ? 

Mr. Curr. Grazing fees this year are 50 cents per animal-month 
for cattle and 1014 cents per animal per sheep-month for sheep. 

Mr. Jensen. 50 cents per month for cattle? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Ten and a quarter cents per month for sheep? 

Mr. Curr. That is right. That is an increase from 39 cents for 
cattle last year and it was 984 for sheep last year. . 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. I was thinking you had raised your fees. This 
committee could never quite understand why the De ‘partme nt of In- 
terior charged so much less than the Forest Service for its grazing 
fees. I shall not ask you to say anything that would embarrass the 
Interior Department. 

You do not have a grazing commission, do you ? 

Mr. Curr. Do you mean a national grazing advisory board ? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Curr. No, we do not, but we have grazing advisory boar 
which are authorized by law, by the Gr: anger-Thye Act. They at 
local boards. We have such boards for local associations and nation 
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forests on a local level and we seek their advice on matters pertaining 
to the management of the ranges and we also are required to consult 
with them on any changes in grazing policy. 


COOPERATIVE TREE PLANTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. How is your cooperative tree planting program 
progressing with the States? 

Mr. Swinceer. It is progressing very well, Mr. Jensen. Last year, 
nationally, the States produced a little over a billion trees which they 
distributed. We have 45 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico now coop- 
erating with us on that particular program. Actually, under the 
CM-4+ program the States produced about 750 million trees and the 
balance were grown under the soil-bank program, so little over a 
billion trees were produced by the State services out of a total of 1.5 
billion trees produced in-the United States. 

Mr. Jensen. I notice you drop your request this year from $790,000 
to SZYO.000, 

Mr. Swincier. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. Does that mean that there is not as much demand now 
as there has been ? 

Mr. Swincuer. No, sir. The demand is increasing. We dropped 
that item solely for the reasons that Mr. Peterson used in his opening 
speech—to keep within the budget—feeling that the States could 
carry on in that program better than any other cooperative program 
with which we are working. 

_Mr. Jensen. I think Mr. Peterson is entirely right and I think it is 

ntirely proper that the States do carry on this program on a very 
great degree. 

Are the private nurseries satisfied now with the program ? 

Mr. Prererson. I haven’t had any complaints come to me personally, 
Congressman, during the past year from the private nursery people. 
I don’t know whether they are satisfied or not. I can only judge by 
the lack of complaint I have had. 

Mr. Swrneter. We have had no complaints in the Forest Service 
from the private nurserymen either. 

Mr. Jensen. Neither have I. They must be pretty well satisfied. 


SALTCEDAR PROBLEM 


Mr. Jensen. We have this saltcedar problem. It is a pretty rough 
one along many of these streams _ we are trying to hold levees 
and keep the floodwaters in channel. I drove from Albuquerque, fol- 
lowed the Rio Grande to El] Paso, Tex., last fall and I had never before 
realized what a pest this saltcedar was. You say you have found a 
method to eradicate that saltcedar or hold it down. What is the 
story { 

Mr. Harrer. The story on that in research is this: That we have 
learned more about the seeding habits of the saltcedar and more 
again about. seed physiology of it and we think that the fact that it 
requires rather exacting temperatures and humidities to germinate 
that that might be a key to its control. We are right in the process 
now of having worked out this basic knowledge, but we haven’t 
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figured ou how to put it to use in a control program but we believe 
that there is evidence there that it can be done. 

Mr. Jensen. I hope you find a way to eradicate that. I never 
realized the damage th: at saltcedar could do along these streams w here 
we spend many millions of dollars to build our reclamation projects 
and to build flood-control projects. When the new levees are thrown 
up it seems within a few months they are covered with these salt- 
cedars and they are as thick as hair on a dog’s back, good for nothing 
but to—— 

Mr. Harper. Use water. 

Mr. JENSEN. Use water, yes, and to be a terrible detriment to the 
work that it going on. It costs a pile of money to dig them out. 

T asked the members of the Bureau of Reclamation what they were 
doing to eradicate them and they said they knew of no method to 
eradicate them. You are working on it? 

Mr. Harrer. We are working on the problem; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Maenvson. Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. I just happened to think of one other question that] 
brought out in the last hearing. 


COOPERATION WITH TVA 


What are you doing in cooperation with the TVA on seedlings! 

Mr. Swixéier. Last year that was discussed, Doctor and you wil 
recall at that time both of us were under the impression that TVA 
had a free distribution system but I was wrong because a short time 
before that they had changed their distribution system and nov 
distribute their trees through the State foresters’ organization at 4 
price. They no longer give their trees away so although we don’ 
cooperate directly with T VA, except in one occasion for the soil bank 
trees, a temporary arrangement, the TVA is now cooperating with the 
State foresters and having the State foresters distribute TVA tree 
through the States’ regular channels and at the States’ regular prices 

Mr. Fenton. You do not have them produce any seedlings for you! 


Mr. Swincier. On one nursery they are producing trees for us for| 


the soil bank program only, but again, those trees are distributel 
through the State forester organization but we do reimburse the TVA 
for the actual cost of the trees. 


Mr. Fenton. Do you give a standard price to the State peopl 


for those trees? 

Mr. Swincter. Actually we pay TVA their actual costs. We als 
have contracts with the States to produce trees for the soil bank ant 
there we pay them actual costs. They distribute the trees, collec 
the money, and if they collect as muc h as it costs then they pay ui 
back the entire amount. If they sell them more cheaply, we mak 
up the difference. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that it all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Thomson. 
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Forrest Roaps anp TRAILS 


Mr. THomson. On page 66 through 68 of your justification covering 
forest none and trails, you break it down by authorization, by fund- 
ing and by cash requirements. If I am correct your program is 
voing to be reduced by a little in excess of $2 million for forest roads 
and trails this year; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, the appropriation requirement will be $2 million 
less. This thing is a little involved, Mr. Thomson, because last year 
for the first time in a number of years we used the advance contract 
authority, at the suggestion of the Congress. The Federal Highway 
Act authorizes us to incur obligations in advance of an appropriation 
and last year we used the advance contract authority so that is why 
we have indicated the authorizations, the money needed to liquidate 
obligations, and the actual appropriation amounts in these tables. 

The $24 million that was requested in this budget will pay off the 
remaining contract authority obligations that we have incurred and 
give us a program, which is somewhat less than the size of the 
program we had this past year. 

Mr. Tomson. By the time you add in other sources of funds which 
we discussed it brings the program up to about $73 million. 

Mr. Currr. Yes, if you include the roads built by timber purchasers. 

Mr. THomson. Are you going to carry on an adequate pongrane of 
constructing and mi intaining } your road system in the forests? 

Mr. Currr. As Mr. Peterson expressed, for the 1 year that we are 
considering, we will be able to get along with that size program. 
Eventually we are going to have to have a larger program. We feel 
that with this size program and with additional construction by 
operators that we can carry forward our program as we have pro- 
posed it here. 

Mr. Tomson. This does not include the forest highway program as 
aseparate program ? 

Mr. Curr. No. This does not include the forest highway program. 

Mr. THoomson. I know there has been a big problem in connection 
with this, not being able to take care of the needs and I hope it does 
not get lost in the shuffle. I too am mindful of budget necessities, 
particularly this year. 

The other question I wanted to ask had to do with research. You 
have made substantial progress in your forest products utilization 
studies, As I analyze the situation here, ev en though there is a reduc- 
tion in your research funds, that is largely in the nonrecurring con- 

struction items and your program will go forward at about the same 
level as last year with regard to these two programs; is that correct ? 

Mr. Harper. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Macnuson. We will now adjourn. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


WITNESSES 


DAVID E. FINLEY, CHAIRMAN 

L. R. WILSON, SECRETARY AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

D. L. ROTHROCK, CHIEF, FISCAL BRANCH, DIVISION OF ADMINIs. 
TRATIVE SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Program and financing 


1958 actual 


Object classification 


1959 estimate 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services 


Total personal services 
02 Travel 
04 Communication services . 
06 Printing and reproduction-_-._.- 
07 Other contractual services---- 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment . 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


Total obligations 


Mr. Krrwan. The committee will come to order. ; 

We have with us this morning representatives from the Commission 
on Fine Arts. 

You may proceed with your general statement, Mr. Finley. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Frxtey. The Commission of Fine Arts is requesting an appro- 
priation of $37,800, which is the same amount as was appropriated 
for the current year except as adjusted for increased pay costs granted 
by the Federal mployees Salary Increase Act of 1958. 

The Commission is one of the smallest agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It has only four regular employees; an executive secretary 
and three office assistants. During the fiscal year 1957-58, it acted 
upon more than 600 formal submissions amounting to an estimated 
cost of many millions of dollars. The projects on “which considered 
advice Was given ranged, for example, from the design of a seal for 
an executive agency to the $57 million addition to the building for 
the Department of State. 

A tabular list is attached to this request giving the number and 

categories of the submissions that have been processed by the Commis- 
sion during the last 3 fiscal years. These figures show a steady increase 
inthe number of projects submitted. It is reasonable to assume that 

authorization by the Congress or projected governmental structures 
within the District of Columbia will increase the number of submis- 
sions during the fiscal year 1960. I hope the committee will favorably 
consider our request for the amount needed for the next fiscal year. 

As the Commission of Fine Arts will have been in existence 50 years 
in 1960, it might be of interest to add a word about the history of the 
Commission. President Theodore Roosevelt encouraged the estab- 
lishment of the Commission, as did President Taft who signed the 
enabling act on May 17, 1910. The legislation was sponsored in the 

Senate by Senator Elihu Root, of New York, and in the House of 
— ntatives by Representative Samuel W. McCall, of Massachu- 

‘tts. The Commission was wisely given only advisory powers and 
tees and other provisions served as a model for later State and city 
commissions throughout the country. 

The members of the Commission are appointed by the President and 
serve without pay, receiving only actual expenses incurred for attend- 

ing meetings. During the period of its existence, more than 60 distin- 
guished architects, landscape architects, sculptors, painters, and 
laymen in the field of fine arts have served on the Commission. 

The Commission has always adhered strictly to its terms of refer- 
ence: to serve in an advisory capacity on questions within its jurisdic- 
tion. The value of its advice depends not only on the professional 
qualifications and experience of its individual members, but also on 
their integrity in giving their opinions and thereby m: iking available 
to the Government the best service of which they are capable. This, 
the members of the Commission, throughout its existence, have tried to 
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do and the present members take satisfaction in following this 
tradition. 


Number of submissions prese nted to the Commission of Fine Arts during the pas' 
S$ Sise al years 


Shipstead-Luce Act (approved May 16, 1930) 
Old Georgetown Act (approved Sept. 22, 1950) 
Commission of Fine Arts Act (approved May 17, 1910) 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Cases 
received 
Shipstead-Luce Act 
Old Georgetown Act 
Commission of Fine Arts Act 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 
Shipstead-Luce Act 

Old Georgetown Act 

Commission of Fine Arts Act 

| 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Shipstead-Luce Act -- ; | a7 
Old Georgetown Act __- : 284 | 
Commission of Fine Arts Act - | 

| 


Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Finley ? 

Mr. Frntey. That completes my statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. The 1960 estimate of $37,800 is the same as that for 
1959 after adjustment for the Pay Act increases. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


We will insert at this point in the record pages 1 through 5 of the 
justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation, 1958 $35, 625 


Appropriation, 1959 
Adjustment for anticipated Pay Act supplemental (Public Law 85-462) - 


Total amount available, 1959 
Budget estimate, 1960 
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Analysis by activities 














Amount Amount Estimate, 
Activity available available 1960 
° 1958 1959 ! 
Administration. -- ie tei eG suite ace ee ee Des oaeacee $35, 620 $37, 800 $37, 800 
Unobligated balance no longer available. -.-..-.------ ---| ict cauoe aa Bee 
ee ee a — ee 
Total A vaduMabimiwdiassdadeeram ed eaansaane 35, 625 37, 800 37, 800 


| Adjusted to include proposed supplemental for pay increase. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The estimate of $37,800 is the same as the appropriation for the current year 
except as adjusted for increased pay costs granted by the Federal Employees 
Salary Increase Act of 1958. 

1. The Commission of Fine Arts was created by Public Law 181, 61st Congress 
(36 Stat. 371), approved May 17, 1910. Executive Orders No. 1259 pf October 
25,1910. No. 1862 of November 28, 1913, and No. 3524 of July 28, 1921, extend the 
functions of the Commission to matters not specifically outlined in the enabling 
legislation. 

The Commission of Fine Arts is the only governmental agency which is qualified 
to bring to the service of the Government the authority of expert opinion upon 
questions of art arising in the course of administration. It was designed as an 
independent agency to serve a twofold purpose: First, to give advice concerning 
esthetic standards and matters of civic design involved in the orderly develop- 
ment of the city of Washington; and second, to furnish expert advice on ques- 
tions of art to the President, to the Congress and its committees and members, and 
tothe heads of the various departments and agencies. 

The members of the Commission are appointed by the President and serve with- 
out pay. They give freely of their time; meeting for 1 or 2 days each month as 
required, with compensation only for actual expenses incurred in attending 
meetings. The current staff of the Commission comprises a secretary (GS-14), 
an administrative assistant (GS-10), a clerk (stenography) (GS-7), and a 
records management analyst (GS-7). The technical and professional problems 
that come to the Commission fall primarily into the fields of architecture, general 
site planning, landscape architecture, sculpture, and painting, but in recent years, 
an increasing amount of time has also been devoted to critical review of proposed 
legislation, whose aim is to foster production and appreciation of the fine arts. 

The authority of the Commission’s activity covers not only Federal and District 
projects in the city of Washington and its environs, but also certain designated 
private and semipublie construction projects; and its scope often includes Federal 
projects outside the District of Columbia and abroad, such as the World War I 
and World War II memorials and cemeteries, the designs for which come before 
the Commission by authority of Public 534, 67th Congress (42 Stat. 1509), as 
amended. During the 49 years of the Commissipn’s existence, the 61 members, 
who have served on it, have steadfastly insisted on the maintenance of the highest 
esthetic standards in the design of the Federal and semipublic projects that are 
referred to it by law. 

2. Specific functions of the Commission comprise the following: 

(a) Under the provisions of the Fine Arts Act, Public Law 181, 61st Congress, 
approved May 17, 1910, the Commission of Fine Arts advises generally upon 
(nestions of art when required to do so by the President, or by any committee or 
Member of either House of Congress. 

It advises specifically on all plans for parks and publie buildings, constructed 
by the executive departments or the District of Columbia. which in any essential 
Way affect the appearance of the city of Washington and its environs. Author- 
zation has been given for the design of many new Federal and District buildings. 
: a 13 will be planned for erection in the central area of the city of 

dishington. 

_ It also advises upon location and design of statues, fountains, and monuments 
in the public squares, streets, and parks in the District of Columbia and upon 
the selection of models for statues, fountains, and monuments erected under the 


med of the United States and upon the selection of artists for the execution 
Of the same. 
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Rendering an opinion on the merit of designs for medals, insignia, coins, or 
other art projects created and produced by the executive departments is also a 


phase of the Comnrission’s duties. 
(b) The Commission carries out the provisions of the Shipstead-Luce Act, 


Public Law 231, Tist Congress (46 Stat. 866), approved May 16, 1980, an act to 
regulate the height, exterior design, and construction of private and semipublic 
buildings in certain areas of the National Capital. In this function the Con- 
mission reports its findings on the above features to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia before building permits are issued at the Central Permit 
Bureau. 

(c) The Commission also carries out the provisions of the Old Georgetown 
Act, Public Law 808, 8lst Congress (64 Stat. 903, ch. 984), approved September 
22, 1950, an act to regulate the height, exterior design, and construction of private 
and semipublic buildings in the Georgetown area of the National Capital. This 
action also requires review and report to the Columissioners of the District of 
Columbia on the merits of the designs submitted for building permits. 

(d) Gifts of works of art to the Government from private individuals or 
foreign governments are reviewed for artistic merit and suitability before 
acceptance. 

(e) Private organizations and citizens from the entire country frequently call 
upon the secretary's office for advice and suggestions that vary from the av. 
thenticity of historical monuments to the procedures for establishing a municipal 
art commission. 

(f) Periodic and special reports are compiled and issued as required or 
requested ; for example, the regular reports of the Commission's activities, and the 
report to the President, entitled “Art and Government,” issued in 1953. 

Mr. Kirwan. What major projects has the Commission given advice 
on during the past year / 

Mr. Fintey. I mentioned one here, the $57 million addition to 
the building for the State Department. We have advised for the last 
4 years on the design of the bridge across the Potomac River which 
is now to be built over the southern end of ‘Theodore Roosevelt Island; 
also on the design of the buildings that are to be erected in the south- 
west area to house Government offices now occupying the temporary 
buildings. 

I should say that those are the principal and most important 
things. 

Mr. Kirwan. In making your recommendations on building plans, 
would you say the Commission gives consideration to the cost factor! 

Mr. Fintey. Oh, yes; we do give consideration to the cost factor, 
because we think that the Government should not waste any money 
and should get the best results for the money expended. 

The Commission is concerned chiefly with design. Actually, a good 
design for a building costs no more than a bad —_ and the building 
lasts longer. If a building is badly designed, it may be torn down 
in the next generation: where: as, a ‘ood baildine such as the White 
House, the Treasury Building, and the Patent Office are preserved 
through the years. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Finley, we thank you very much. We are glad 
to have had you up here again. 

Mr. Fintry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I enjoy coming up here. 
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Turspay, Fresruary 10, 1959. 


FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD OF REVIEW 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD STEIDLE, CHAIRMAN 

EDWIN R. PRICE, BOARD MEMBER 

TROY L. BACK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

ROBERT J. FREEHLING, GENERAL COUNSEL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1958 actual 


by activities: Hearing appeals (total obligations $53, 646 
nobligated baience no longer available 16, 354 
| iation (new obligational authority 70, 000 
Object classification 
1958 actual 
I f permanent positions 5 
i of all other position 1 
um of all employee 6 
femployees at end of year 7 
G e and salary 10.2 $9, 653 
it $36, 883 
ther th permanent 8, 579 
( person rvi 150 
| il service 15, 612 
5, 432 
) thin 
( mm servic 1,044 
1 IL’ ( KC 
production 341 
il ser 346 
iterials 514 


Mr. Magnuson. The next 


1959 estimate 


$70, 000 


70, 000 


1959 estimate 


1 
6 
8 


10.2 $8, 840 


$44, 200 
2, 700 
179 


57, 079 
7, 000 
15 

1, 200 
LOO 
100 
100 
656 
300 


> RA) 


1, OOO 


1960 estimate 


$70, 000 


70, 000 


1960 estimate 


l 

5 

g 

10.2 $8,902 
$44, 512 
12, 130 
350 

56, 992 
7. 000 
LS 

1, 200 
100 

400 
40 
693 
300 
2, 900 


70, 030 


item for the consideration of the com- 


mittee is the request by the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of 


Review, 


We are glad to have with us at this time representatives of that 


Board of which Mr. Edward Steidle is Chairman. 


Mr. Steidle, do you have a general statement ? 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sremur. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
inh, as usual, two statements 
Statement 


We have prepared, Mr. Chair- 
a one-page statement and a four-page 
and are prepared to present whichever one you want. 
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Mr. Magnuson. Read the shorter one, and we will put the longer 
one inthe record. Is that all right ? 

Mr. Sreipie. That is what we would like to do. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 















STATEMENT OF EDWARD STEIDLE, CHAIRMAN FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY Boan 


OF REVIEW 








The Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review is presenting for your consid. 
eration a request for $70,000 for fiscal year 1960. This amount is the same as 
that appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

The Board was created by and is operating under title II of the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act, Public Law 552, 82d Congress. It operates completely 
independent of any other Federal department or agency. Having only five per- 
manent positions, the Board is one of the smallest independent entities jn 
Government. 

Notwithstanding its smallness, the Board is required to file various periodic 
and special reports with other Federal agencies and the Congress and is respon- 
sible for compliance with all laws, rules and regulations pertaining to the opera- 
tion of independent Government agencies. Meeting such requirements is some 
what of a problem in an agency such as ours, which is too small to employ 
experts in each phase of Government procedure. To meet this problem the 
Board employed persons who had extensive and diversified experience in Gor- 
ernment and who had demonstrated their willingness and ability to carry out 
assignments without day-to-day supervision. Another reason for employing 
experienced personnel is that due to the extremely small number of employees, 
two of whom on occasion have been on out-of-town hearings simultaneously, any 
one of the remaining employees may be required to assume the responsibility 
of handling the immediate affairs of the Board. 

The Board itself is composed of three members who are paid only when 
actually employed. The present members are Charles R. Ferguson, safety 
director, United Mine Workers of America, Washington, D.C., representing the 
coal-mine workers: Edwin R. Price, manager, coal properties (retired), Inland 
Steel Co., Wheelwright, Ky., representing the coal-mine operators; and I. Ei- 
ward Steidle, dean emeritus, college of mineral industries, the Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pa., serving as chairman. The tripartite 
nature of the Board is required by section 205(c) of the act. 

The duty of the Board by statute and the procedure under which it operates 
are in some respects unique among those given to Government agencies. The 
sole activity of the Board is the hearing and determination of appeals by coal- 
mine operators from orders of Federal coal-mine inspectors or the Director of 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines. In this connection, the Board is required by law ti 
be in a position at all times to “immediately * * * fix the time for a prompt 
hearing” on any appeal filed with it. The Board has no inspection duties and 
does not itself initiate action. The extent of its activity depends entirely upo 
the wishes of coal-mine operators affected by the aforementioned orders. This 
situation precludes any control by the Board over its workload and makes its 
volume difficult to estimate to a reasonable degree of accuracy. 

To illustrate the potential workload, it is the information of the Board that 
during the pericd July 16, 1952, the effective date of the act, through December 
31, 1958, a total of 859 orders were issued by Federal inspectors. Of these or 
ders, 331 were pursuant to section 203(a) of the act, and required the closin; 
of mines or sections of mines where imminent dangers were found; 406 wer 
pursuant to section 203(¢c). and required the closing of mines or sections of 
mines where the operators had failed to abate certain specific violations of thi 
act within the time provided by the inspectors; and 122 were pursuant to sé: 
tion 203(d), and required the operators to comply with the provisions of th 
act pertaining to gassvy mines. It is estimated that there will be 90 to 1 
orders subject to appeal to the Board in 1959 and 1960. 

As of January 1, 1959, 19 appeals had been filed with and decided by th 

joard. The Board has no knowledge of the number of orders still outstandim 
and therefore subject to appeal. Five determinations by the Board have bee! 
reviewed in Federal courts of appeal, and in each instance the Board acti! 
was unanimously sustained. 

As previously stated, the sole activity of the Board is the hearing and dete! 
mination of appeals made by coal-mine operators. The principal purpose 
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permitting such review by an administrative body representing the coal-mine 
workers, the coal-mine operators, and the public is to safeguard against possible 
unreasonable or ill-founded interpretations and decisions by the personnel of the 
Bureau of Mines. As has been pointed out by one of the major coal associa- 
tions, “The mere existence of the Board and the powers vested in it by Con- 
gress to annul orders issued by Federal coal-mine inspectors and the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines has a strong tendency to keep the administration of the 
act on a fair and equitable basis.” 

The Board will make a sincere effort to carry out its duties under the statute 
at a cost within the amount requested. However, if the workload should prove 
to be greater than is presently anticipated, it, of course, would have no choice 
but to ask for additional funds. 

In conclusion, I assure you that this Board is anxious to operate as economi- 
eally as is consistent with the carrying out of its function under the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act. It has worked toward that objective in the past and will 
continue to do so. A considerable saving has been effected by utilizing the 
services and facilities of larger agencies wherever possible either on a reim- 
bursable or gratis basis, and the Board expects to retain this practice in the 
future. 

Mr. Magnuson. You may proceed, Mr. Steidle. 

Mr. Sremptr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I 
first introduce Mr. Price, a member of the Board, who represents the 
viewpoint of the operators. Another member of the Board, Mr, Fergu- 
son, Who represents the viewpoint of the mineworkers, unfortunately 
could not be present this morning. 

Then, we have Mr. Back, who is our executive secretary and Mr. 
Freehling, who is our general counsel. 

The Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review is presenting for 
your consideration a request for $70,000 for fiscal year 1960. This 
amount is the same as that appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

The Board was created by and is operating under title II of the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, Public Law 552, 82d Congress. It op- 
erates completely independent of any other Federal department or 

agency. Having only five permanent positions, the Board is one of the 
smallest independent entities in Government. 

Members of our Board are paid only when actually employed. Cur- 
rently, the members are Charles R. Ferguson, safety director, United 
Mine Workers of America: Edwin R. Price, manager, coal properties, 
Inland Steel Co. (retired); and I, Edward Steidle, dean emeritus, 
College of Mineral Industries, the Pennsylvania State University. 
The tripartite nature of the Board is required by section 205(c) of the 
act. 

The Board hears and determines appeals by coal mine operators 
from orders of Federal coal mine inspectors and of the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines. The extent of Board activity thus depends entirely 
upon the wishes of coal mine operators affec ted by such orders. This 
procedure precludes any control by the Board over its workload and 
makes the future volume of its work very difficult to estimate. 

The principal purpose of permitting a review by an administrative 
agency, representing the coal mine workers, the coal mine operators, 
and the public, is to safeguard against possible unreasonable or ill- 
founded interpretations and decisions by the personnel of the Bureau 
of Mines. 

It is the information of the Board that during ce a iod July 16, 
1952, the effective date of the act, through December 31, 1958, a total 
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of 859 orders were issued by Federal inspectors. As of today, 19 of 
these orders have been appealed to the Board. 

The Board will make a sincere effort to perform its functions at a 
cost within the $70,000 requested. We will continue to operate as eco- 
nomically as is consistent with the carrying out of our duties. 

Mr. Magnuson. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Sreiwte. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Magnuson. The request is for $70,000; the same as was ap- 
propriated for the current year. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 1 through 5, and 9 and 11 of the justifications 
into the record at this point. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF TILE 1960 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Creation of the Board.—The creation of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review is provided for in title II of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, 
Publie Law 552, 82d Congress, which act was signed by the President and be- 
came law on July 16, 1952. This act amends the Federal Coal Mine Inspection 
and Investigation Act of May 7, 1941, Public Law 49, 77th Congress, by giv- 
ing Iederal coal-mine inspectors authority to control certain dangerous con- 
ditions and practices in coal mines that may result in major disasters, and by 
creating a Board to which an operator may apply for revision or annulment of, 
and temporary relief from, an order issued by a Federal coal-mine inspector 
or the Director of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, pursuant to sections 203 or 206 
of the act. 

The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act reads in part as follows: 

“Sec. 205. (a) An agency is hereby created to be known as the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Board of Review, which shall be composed of three members who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

“(b) The terms of office of members of the Board shall be 3 years, except that 
the terms of office of the members first appointed shall commence on the effee- 
tive date of this section and shall expire one at the end of 1 year, one at the end 
of 2 years, and one at the end of 3 years, as designated by the President at the 
time of appointment. A member appointed to fill a vacaney caused by the death, 
resignation, or removal of a member prior to the expiration of the term for 
which he was appointed, shall be appoined only for the remainder of such unex- 
pired term. The members of the Board may be removed by the President for 
inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office.” 

Organization of the Board—The original Board was appointed by the Presi- 
dent on August 21, 1952. The Board opened its offices on September 24, 1952, 
in the Lafayette Building, 811 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

General duties of the Board.—It is the duty of the Board to hear and deter- 
mine applications filed with it by coal mine operators seeking annulment of or 
revision of, and temporary relief from, orders issued by the inspector or the 
Director of the U.S. Bureau of Mines pursuant to the provisions of the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act. 

The performance of these duties requires the holding of public hearings, either 
in the District of Columbia or at other locations, at the discretion of the Board: 
the rendering of decisions; the ultimate issuance of findings and orders: and the 
certification of records on appeals. 

The workload.—The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act gave Federal coal mine 
inspectors, for the first time, authority under law to close mines or parts of 
mines where certain dangerous conditions or practices are found, and to classify 
mines gassv. (A mine classified as “gassy” is required to be operated under 
somewhat different conditions than a nongassy mine. ) 

Under the act, the Board does not have authority to initiate proceedings or to 
conduct investigations. The workload depends entirely upon the number of 
appeals from orders, filed with the Board by coal mine operators; therefore, an 
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estimate of the volume of such workload in any fiscal year is somewhat of a con- 
jecture. To illustrate its caseload potential, the Board has obtained from the 
Bureau of Mines data pertaining to the number of orders issued pursuant to title 
Il of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. These data reveal that 825 orders were 
issued during the period July 16, 1952, to July 31, 1958 (a period of approxi- 
mately 6 years). These orders were made pursuant to the various sections of 
the act as follows: 310 pursuant to section 203(a) ; 394 pursuant to section 203 
(ec); and 121 pursuant to section 2083(d). This means that 310 mines or sections 
of mines were closed because of the existence of imminent dangers, 394 mines 
or sections of mines were closed because the violations cited in the notices of 
findings had not been eliminated within the time specified, and 121 mines were 
classified as gassy. Such orders, as already mentioned, are the sources of ap- 
peals to the Board. During this period, the Board received 19 applications for 
annulment or revision of orders issued by Federal coal mine inspectors or the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, and hearings which required from 1 to 12 days 
were held on each application. 

The cost of the Board’s operations will be influenced greatly by the number of 
hearings and the locations at which they are held. One item that conceivably 
could run to a large expenditure is the cost of hearings held outside of Wash- 
ington, D.C. It is obvious that Congress did not intend that operators be un- 
duly burdened with costs in connection with hearings. To take care of situa- 
tions where long distances would have to be traveled by operators and their 
witnesses, section 205(d) of the act provides that, “The principal office of the 
Board shall be in the District of Columbia. Whenever the Board deems that 
the convenience of the public or of the parties may be promoted, or delay or 
expense may be minimized, it may hold hearings or conduct other proceedings 
at any other place. * * *” 

It is probable that some applications will be submitted by small operators of 
the Far West, the hearings of which would require a number of witnesses. In 
such instances, it is quite obvious that the convenience of the parties and the 
publie would be promoted and expense and delay minimized if the hearings were 
held at a location near the mine. Even one hearing at a location remote from 
Washington headquarters would increase greatly the expenses of the Board. 

The Board is aware that Congress did not intend that it become a large 
agency; therefore, it has no intention of expanding its staff beyond the number 
necessary to insure orderly functioning. However, the Board is required by 
statute to be at all times in a position to immediately set a date for and hold a 
prompt hearing, and to render a prompt decision, on any application filed with 
it. Delay where a mine has been closed by an order under this statute could 
mean undue hardship or bankruptcy to the operator and unemployment to the 
miners involved. 

PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCI 


Coal mine operators, affected by orders issued by Federal coal mine inspectors, 
may appeal to the Board for annulment or revision of, and temporary relief 
from, such orders. During 1958, a total of 89 orders were issued. When opera- 
tors appeal, hearings are held and the Board rules upon the application. It is 
estimated that there will be 90 to 100 orders subject to appeal to the Board in 
1959 and 1960. 

Requirements for 1960.—This request is in the amount of $70,000 for fiseal 
vear 1960, of which $56,992 is for personal services and $13,008 is for other 
obligations, 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


‘1 Personal serviecs.—The following summary table and statement present 
the essential facts with respect to this item: 


| Estimated 
1959 estimate | 1960 estimate |change in 19 0 
from 19°59 


r of permanent positions 
rv cost of permanent positions 


onal services 
s other than permanent (3 Board members 
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The five permanent positions listed represent the minimum staff required to 
carry out the statutory duties of the Board. 

The $12,130 requested for intermittent employment is for salaries of Board 
members. 

Mr. Magnuson. I am happy to see the Board turned back $16,354 
to the Treasury in 1958, and that $10,000 has been placed in reserve 
this year. 

We are not used to that around here. We congratulate you. 

Mr. Srerpir. Thank you. 


STATUS OF APPEALS 


Mr. Magxeuson. You mentioned there have been 19 appeals. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Sreipie. That is true as of today. 

Mr. Magnuson. Are any appeals now pending on mine closings! 

Mr. Srerpie. Not at present. 

Mr. Magnuson. They have all been disposed of ? 

Mr. Sreipir. They have been disposed of ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. I believe those are all the questions I have. 

Mr. Denton, do you have any questions / ? 

Mr. Denvon. I am very interested in the work of your Commis. 
sion. I remember when this bill was before Congress. I think I ap- 
peared before the Rules Committee at least two or three times to see if 
we could get a rule so Congress could pass on this act. 

do not believe there has been a serious mine disaster since your 
Board has been in existence; has there ? 


MAJOR DISASTERS 


Mr. Sremir. In the longer statement on page 3, paragraph 2, we 
try to boil down those figures for the benefit of the committee. 

Mr. Denron. You show there the orders that have been issued, | 
believe. Before this act was passed, there was a very serious mine 
disaster in Illinois. 

Mr. Pricer. That is right; the Orient mine. 

Mr. Denon. And, there has been nothing along that line which 
has occurred since then ? 

Mr. Price. No, sir. 

Mr. Denon. I remember that 25 or 30 years ago when I was prose- 
cutor of my county there was a mine disaster right over the line of 
my county, and if I live to be a million years old, I hope to see 
nothing like that again. 

Mr. Price. By the way, our secretary has prepared a brief state- 
ment, attached to the shorter statement. The number of major dis- 
asters in the 6.5-year period prior to the act is 21, and in the last 6.5 
years it is 10. 

In the first 6.5-vear period there were 423 fatalities caused by major 
disasters, and in the last. 6.5 years, 127. 

That represents a decrease of 70 percent in the number killed in 
major disasters. 

Mr. Denon. That is certainly commendable. 

I remember some people exp ressed the feer that the Government 


was encroaching upon the rmehts of the States at the time this eer was 
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passed. That view was held generally by the southern coal operators. 
The coal operators in the part of the country where I live were for 
this act. 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH STATES AND MINE OPERATORS 


Have you had any questions to the effect that you have encroached 
upon the rights of the States? 

Mr. Srermpie. I do not believe there have been any questions along 
that line which have come to my notice. 

You might be interested that five of our decisions have been ap- 
pealed to the circuit courts of appeals. The courts handed down 
unanimous support of the opinions of the Board, which is outstanding. 

[ think that 1s a very interesting point. 

Mr. Price. Since I bring to the Board the viewpoint of the coal 
operators, I might answer that question, and say I think the coal 
operators generally feel that mines, since this act has been passed, are 
safer now than they have ever been, and I hear no complaint about the 
act generally. 

We have had these appeals. The Board was created to take care 
of situations of that sort, but I think the compliance now is general, 
and I think it is recognized by the industry that the act is good. 

Mr. Denton. Do you feel you need any more authority than you 
have ¢ 

Mr. Price. I think it is adequate. That is my viewpoint. 

Mr. Denton. The act is satisfactory ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir, with respect to the Board’s authority. 

Mr. Denon. I am very glad that the operation of this act has been 
so effective, and I think you men should be congratulated upon it. 

Mr. Stemrie. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Denton. At least that is true from all reports that I have had. 

That is all. 

Mr. Macnuson. Mr. Fenton, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. We are all very proud of the work that this 
Board has done, and I am certainly glad to note that throughout the 
years the opposition to this particular law which existed during the 
period of its passage has now softened up a little bit. I think they 
recognize the fine work that has been done. 

Mr. Srerpie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Certainly the statistics on mortality rates show the 
effectiveness of the law. Of course, we have to take into consideration 
that the anthracite mines particularly have gone down considerably, 
and that there is a lot of detailed work that used to have to be done 
which is not required now. 

[ have one question in mind which I think I might ask you: 


WILKES-BARRE AREA 


To your knowledge, during the life of the Commission, have there 
ever been any bad reports on the area which is now being publicized 
greatly? I refer, of course, to the disaster up in the Wilkes-Barre 
area, 

Mr. Sremir. You mean inundations ? 
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Mr. Fenton. Yes, inundation of the mines. Has there ever been 
any inspection of any kind that has been reported along that line 
which was appealed to your Board ? 

Mr. Srerwwie. Not to our Board. 

Mr. Price. I think there was just one case from the anthracite re. 
gion that was not in the nature of a formal appeal at all. The opera- 
tors appeared, and then there was an agreement reached. The Board, 
I think, sat in on that discussion of those conditions. 

We have never had before us any condition that might have any 
relation whatever to the recent inundation. I think that was totally 
unforseen by everybody. We were discussing that last night in Pitts. 
burgh, when I was up there to the Western Pennsylvania Engineer- 
ing Society mee ting. 

Mr. Fenron. Well, of course, the only reason I asked that is be- 
eause there has been a continual subsidence out in that area, or 
farther south in the Wilkes-Barre area. In fact, the dikes to proteet 
the city have been thre: atened and we have had reports of the subsi- 
dence. Of course, the V have come in for funds to try to rehabilitate 
those dikes. 

Now, could that have been the result of this squeeze ? 

Mr. Price. I do not think I could answer that, because I am not 
familiar enough with the facts, but I do not think there is the same 
relationship. This was not subsidence; this was inundation. You 
can correct me, Ed, if Iam wrong. 

As I recall, there was just 50 feet of cover over this entry that 
coll: rt ie and of course that is not very much cover. This water 
created a pressure that just broke down the underlying strata and 
that water rushed into the mine. 

I do not know whether that area had even been flooded before or 
not. Ido not know what the investigation showed. 

Mr. Fenron. I think the area that is in trouble now is about 5 miles 
north of Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Mr. Fenton. I do not know, however, that the effects of this squeeze 
could have come down as far as Wilkes-Barre, but there must be a 
squeeze there of some kind. 

Mr. Price. Apparently the Bureau has issued orders for all men 
to leave. 

Mr. Fenton. They have closed the whole area. 

Mr. Price. They have closed a number of the mines up. 

Mr. Fenron. They have closed them up for miles around. 

Mr. Pricer. I have reviewed some of those orders in the office, and 
there have been a number of mines that have closed, because of the 
danger from further inundation. 

Mr. Fenvon. I was just curious to know whether or not there might 
have been some report by the inspectors on the general condition 
in that area, or the general conditions under the river, and whether 
or not any of it came to your attention. 

Mr. Price. It is my information that that was not the subsidence 
which is generally re ‘ferred to in the anthracite region—I mean, that 
it was caused from that type of subsidence. I may be wrong. In 
any event, the matter has not come before the Board. 
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Mr. FENTON. You are doing a good job, and I hope that the work 
you are doing will be recognized. You have certainly shown a 
creat deal of respect for the appropriations which we have given 
you. 
~ Mr. Price. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Sremur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 


Turspay, Fesruary 10, 1959. 
NDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


EDGAR E. WITT, CHIEF COMMISSIONER 
JAMES A. LANGSTON, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
JEAN R. HANNA, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


il obligations $162, 499 $177, 700 $180, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer availabk 15, 201 


Appropriation (new obligational authority 177, 700 177, 700 180, 000 


Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


rmanent positions : 17 eS 17 


I imber of permat 
A e number of all employee 16 17 17 
N r of employees at end of year 17 17 17 
Average GS grade and salary 9.4 $6,957 !9.8 $7,856 | 9.6 $7, 721 

1 servic 

Permanent positions $146, 776 $160, 586 $162, 196 
Other personal services 5 291 434 774 
lotal personal services J - 147, 067 161, 020 162, 970 
Travel 1, 761 | 3, 600 3, 600 
04 Communication services c = 1, 163 1, 600 1, 600 
Printir ind reproduction 57 200 200 
7 Other contractual services 436 500 500 
Services performed by other agencies pas ‘. 610 50 50 
5 Supplies and materials 512 520 | 520 
) Equipment 1, 894 44() 4140) 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 8, 861 9, 580 9, 930 
laxes and assessments 138 190 190 
Total obligations 5 7 : 162, 499 177, 700 180, 000 


Mr. Maanvuson. The next item for the consideration of the com- 
mittee is the request for appropriations by the Indian Claims 
Commission. 

Weare glad to have with us at this time representatives of the Com- 
mission. Mr. Edgar E. Witt is the Chief Commissioner. 

Mr. Witt, do you have a general statement ? 
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Mr. Wirr. Yes, sir. You gentlemen, of course, know Captain 
Langston, who is our administrative officer, and Mrs. Hanna, who is 
his assistant. 

Mrs. Hanna has been relieving him a good deal. 

We do not have any general prepared statement except the one 
beginning on page 2 which traces the history of the act, and the status 
of the claims as of Januar y 2, together with a statement on page 4 of 
the amounts involved in the various categories of decided cases, the 
Court of Claims appeals, and beginning at the bottom of page 4 a state- 
ment of the eth of hearings and decisions by the Commission 
during the last fiscal year 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Magnuson. At this point in the record we will insert pages 
1-10 of the justifications, which is all of them. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Salaries and exrpenses—Statement relating appropriation estimate to current 
appropriation 





1958 appropriation_____ oD iar ice ea ea Be ee i etek Dw oe 
1959 budget estimates_______-_-_- 3 Se es are ns a nang 177, 700 
1959 appropriation in annual act____~—- Besse udaeckes ee 
Additions: 
Full-time costs over ae etc. (netted to reallocations)—~ $1, 610 
Additional day over 52-week base_____.---__----___--_-- 340 
Retirement auaeivatione full time over l: Apses. scepuetenneisaies sacri 350 
— 2, 300 
Total estimate for 1960______ a i a tre 180, 000 


{nalysis by activities 


Hearing and adjudication of Indian claims (total) : 


RO ce iii: SS ara ak ed Oa i sic Ses 
Deductions ___-__- SR Da PL 2 LAE rata al a None 
I NN Ps Se eS NS hao ar lA Ei ar ee 0d any ne 2, 300 
|| ae Becerra ee a a RS 180, 000 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION, 1960 ESTIMATES 
SUMMARY 


These budget estimates amounting to $180,000 are submitted as the basis for 
an appropriation of that amount to carry on the work of the Indian Claims 
Commission for the fiscal year 1960. 

The Commission was organized on April 10, 1947, under the act approved 
August 13, 1946 (25 U.S.C. 70). Its original expiration date, April 10, 1957, 
was extended for 5 years “ the act approved July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 624). 

The amount requested is $2,300 more than the $177,700 appropriated for 1959, 
and is for the same number of positions (17). The increase is mainly for addi- 
tional costs of personal services as hereinafter shown. 

(a) Duties and functions.—The duties of the Commission are to hear and de 
termine all claims arising under section 2 of the act, up to and including August 
13, 1946, on behalf of any Indian tribe, band, or other identifiable group of 
American Indians residing within the territorial limits of the United States or 
Alaska. The act provides that the claims may be heard notwithstanding any 
statute of limitations or laches, but that all other defenses shall be available t 
the United States. 

The Commission is required to make written findings of fact, conclusions of 
law, and opinions in each claim decided, and, when an award is made, 
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determine the amount of any allowable offsets, counterclaims, or other deduc- 
tions. Decisions of the Commission may be appealed to the Court of Claims, and 
decisions of that court may be reviewed on certiorari by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

(b) Status of claims.—The claims filed by the end of the filing period, August 
8 1951, were 852. Claimed amounts are stated or can be estimated from the 
060.15 in less than 30 percent of the claims. The amounts approximate 

3.059,153,000 exclusive of interest. 

” Of the 852 claims filed, 62 percent were filed aw the last 6 weeks of the 
5-year filing period whic ; expired August 13, 1951. Most of the claims are 
based on happenings occurring more than 100 years ago, involve large sums, and 
present varied and complicated questions of law and fact. They require extended 
hearings on questions involving Indian titles, areas and values of land, counter- 
claims and offsets, and call for the most detailed and serious study and analysis 
of facts and law as shown by the voluminous testimony and documentary 
evidence and the law claimed as applicable thereto. 

The status of the 852 claims on January 2, 1959, is given below: 


Dertae ater ROR remene is ae eee ee SS oe Lee 130 
Romignged: BiG HONG MIE Ka cu Sek a See Se ee) —17 

(SS inal, 5: 6n appeal, QO agmBRIROIe) 2s sons eck 113 
WHROEEWR nso ese eee ene eee eas. ee crane a . 34 

Completed claims (including 25 on appeal or appe:z wane) Pee 147 
Liability determined, amount undetermined__ aaa renatl a V7 
Reh ROI 6 ols Saree its Statin neue cred ener ie aoe accents mane ieee: 2 5 
Testimony complete; awaiting briefs or argument ae eeaimigicbee eer 112 
ROOERRRT NODES) SURE ROMA CRNA a ci et rs 122 
SUES VIN ECA) i i dans erect acim ican mane eee 249 
SDC CONAN 100 RIS TON 2D phe eae nian ee eee 8 
ri PA I a acc ran a ss pin nnn ae alent es 132 


The awards, amounts claimed, and the status as to appeal, of the 113 claims 
decided (including 5 on appeal and 20 appealable) are shown below. 


Claims | No. Awards Principal 








| claimed 
Final =e 88 | $14, 987, 664. 07 $749, 648, 283 
On appeal . ; Bee eae ences eee ‘ 5 5, 032, 087. 33 | 29, 168, 664 
Appealable es “a i oanean 20 | 1 23, 564, 006. 94 | 130, 134, 918 
lotal i oe ‘ wise ae bune angen | 113 | 2 43, 583, 758. 34 | 3 908, 951, 865 


Subject to offsets in 13 claims. 
* Awards in 45 of 113 claims. 
NO amount stated in 35 claims. 


Appeals to the Court of Claims have been taken from the Commission’s 
decisions in 56 claims. The status of those claims and the amounts awarded 
and claimed are shown below. 








Claims | No. Awards Awards after} Principal 
appealed | appeal claimed 
Affirmed. 29 |$2, 083, 999. 84 | $2, 083, 999. 84 $522, 148, 105 
Reversed = awarded. : 3 11, 483, 583. 73 4, 209, 420 
Reversed and dismissed_- : : 1 417, 656.00 |....-.--- _..-| 90, 307. 749 
Remanded and pending Ws ote path eeeeeen | 146, 188, 039 
Remanded and dismissed. . / jj - peat BS eae ie 
Pending on appeal__- ; 5 | 5, 032, 087.33 |_-- ae 29, , 168, 664 
m eo ; 
Total__._- — : i 56 | 7, 5383, 743.17 | 3, 567, 583.57 | 2 792, 0: 022, 877 


' Subject to offsets in 1 claim. 
* No amount stated in 9 claims. 
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Appeals to the Court of Claims have required an average of about 10 months 
for briefing, argument, consideration, and decision. The shortest time has beep 
about 3 months and the longest about 2 years. 

During the past fiscal year the Commission acted on some 400 written motions 
and held sessions on 96 days in Washington and in the field, hearing testimony, 
oral arguments, and motions relating to 145 different claims. It also rendered 
27 written decisions affecting 51 claims. Of these, 5 received final awards; 5 
were found to be entitled to awards in sums from which offsets may later be 
found to be deductible; 31 were decided in favor of claimants on the question 
of Indian title to lands, the area and value of which are to be determined ; 6 were 
dismissed, and 4 involved rulings not determinative of the claims. 

A majority of the cases before the Commission are for lands claimed under 
“Indian title’ based on alleged exclusive occupancy from time immemorial, or 
on alleged “recognized” title. The question is generally one for preliminary 
determination. If it is decided against the claimant, no further proceedings are 
required. If in favor of the claimant, the questions of area, consideration, value, 
and offsets are then to be heard and determined. That preliminary question 
has already been determined in favor of the claimants in a considerable number 
of cases, including the 77 claims now pending the determination of values and 
offsets and representing many millions of acres of land. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


The amount requested for 1960 is $180,000, or $2,300 more than $177,700 appro- 
priated for 1959. 

The increase is to provide $1,950 for additional costs of personal services and 
$350 for related retirement contributions. 


Personal services 


Actual 1958 desta ueaes Es ee ee ; $147, 067 
DD SS a a a 
PU NRYIE EE NO ca. 16258 


The following table shows the positions and total salaries for 1958, 1959, 
and 1960: 


1958 1959 1960 


Positions} Salaries | Positions} Salaries | Positions} Salaries 








Chief Commissioner (statutory) -- 1 $18, 500 1 $18, 500 1 $18, 500 
Commissioners (statutory) __- 2 36, 000 2 36, 000 2 36, 
Investigators (GS-14) 2 21, 686 2 23, 054 2] 23, 3&8 
Investigators (GS-13 3.2 30, 597 4 40, 141 4 41,2 
Clerk and administrative officer (GS-13 l 10, 743 1 &, 855 1 9, 97 
Assistant administrative officer (GS-11) 1 6, 543 
Administrative assistant (GS-9 1 5, 921 . 1 6, 111 
Secretary to Commissioner (GS-7) 1 5, 325 3 16, 264 3 16, 09 § 
Secretary to Commissioners (GS- 2 9, 464 — 
File clerk (GS-5 1 4, 400 
Clerk-typist (GS-5) __- 1 3, 724 
File clerk (GS-4) 3 1 3, 857 1 4, 258 ; 
Clerk-typist (GS-4) __- 4 1, 603 ; 1 3, 957 
Clerk-typist (GS-3 1 3, 371 1 3, 681 1 2, 787 
Total : 15.6 | 147,067 17 | 161,020 17 162, 971 


Salaries for 1958 include $4,482 for general pay increases under Public Law 
85462. They leave a net deduction of $5,124 from effective rates, resulting 
from net lapses of $4,850 in two GS-13 and one GS-4 positions, and $274 it 
leave without pay in a GS—6 and a GS—4 position. 

Salaries for 1959 show a net deduction of $3,894 from effective rates, due t 
an annuity deduction in a GS-13 position and to its being subsequently filled 
at a lower rate (both amounting to $2,475) and to the amount ($1,419) by whic 
ingrade raises are effective for less than half the year. 

Salaries for 1960 represent a net deduction of $894 from effective rates, 
resulting from ingrade increases effective for less than half the year. 
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Travel 


RUG JUDE conc cu cae ace 6 aioe ea pc ee eee OS $1, 761 
OAS Sh SD Sh IN A re ie csroe id os atte ae ote teracaltiens jcaaieaceinus aa ae 
Matimite 1960... 3 .nnaen 8 a re ee ke See ad eee aon 3, 600 


The principal provisions of the Indian Claims Act requiring expenditures 
for travel by the Commission and members of its staff are contained in 25 
U.S.C. 70, p. 709 (hearings and depositions before the Commission or a desig- 
nated member of its staff in any part of the United States or in Alaska). 

In the past fiscal year, hearings were held for 3 weeks in Denver by the 
three Commissioners and the clerk, covering nine claims for several million 
acres of land in that general region. The travel and hearings required 71 days 
and $1,704. An additonal $57 was spent for local transportation. 

Other field hearings will be held in the present fiscal year. 

For the next fiscal year, the requirements are estimated at $3,600, the same 
as for the current year. 

Communications 


Agta) 190666 6nce ue wal Bcscistaaes gh PE | Sig ng mosiiiats “aio Ge 
Estimate 1959 sek ccheedtiaas Oikos le aekaan tet n eee intents eee oats as estas <> ca 
ESOAUG LOO ieee oS ihe ee cass eee tad civ eit das stiigis kent abe 1, 600 


Since moving to the GAO Building in October of 1957, the Commission has 
found it expedient to utilize the telephone facilities of the General Services 
Administration rather than to operate its own switchboard. The estimates for 
1959 and 1960 are $437 more than for 1958 which was for service for only a 
portion of the year. 

Printing and reproduction 


Photographing__-_-_~- Shaanti slo agents igeta aces pein Sie wisi apex ceils caesar ae 
Other : 
aa MU Gian a aia aaa Sarto sus oer csi anh oa bn el a Sa a $57 
OTR INR: © NN a ca i ll 200 
SURI a a 200 


The estimate for printing and reproducing for 1960 is the same as for 1959. 
The amount is to cover the printing of stationery and envelopes, miscellaneous 
forms, and binding repairs to old books in use by the Commission. 


Other contractual services and services performed by other agencies 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 1960 


Uther nt tual services $436 $500 $500 


performed by other agencies 610 0) 50 


The amounts requested for above-mentioned services for both 1959 and 1960 
are $550, or $496 less than for 1958, when some alterations were required in 
the Commission’s new offices. This amount covers contributions for employees’ 


group life insurance, maintenance of office machines, premiums on surety bonds 
for two certifying officers, and miscellaneous services by other agencies. 


Supplies and materials 
Actual 1958 
Estimate 1959 
Estimate 1960 


$512 
520 


520 


he estimate for 1960 is the same as for 1959. The amount is to cover cost 
of blank paper, binders, jackets, folders, stencils, carbons, and miscellaneous 
Office supplies. 
Bquipment 
Actual 1958 RAS Ade paul. S ne : aon Gh Coe 
Estimate 1959 ce d ae BO AA: po deme * tiem 440 
Estimate 1960 a etna a cm 440 
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Purchases for 1958 include one typewriter, eight file cases and office furnj- 
ture for new employees. 

Estimates for 1959 and 1960 are $440, or $1,454 less than for 1958 and are 
mainly for additional file cases. 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


Actual 1958___-~- he AE es ‘ sees 3S, S61 
Estimate 1959 7 7 , 9%, Say 
Estimate 1960 : ‘ aie 9, 930 


Section 4(a) of the Civil Service Retirement Amendments of 1956 (70 Stat. 
747) requires agencies to match the 6% percent contributions of employees, 
The 1959 increase of $719 over 1958 is due mainly to full-year costs of the gen- 
eral pay increase. The $350 increase for 1960 over 1959 is due partly to a 
position not requiring contributions in all of 1959, and partly to ingrade 
increases. 

Taxes and assessments 
Actual 1958_ 
Estimate 1959 
Estimate 1960____~_ 


These expenditures are to match deductions from salaries of employees under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. One of the present employees comes 
under FICA. The amounts for 1959 and 1960 are $52 more than that for 1958 
and cover contributions for full-year periods. 


Mr. Maenvuson. You may proceed, Mr. Commissioner. 


STATUS OF CLAIMS 


r. Wirr. Captain Langston mentions the status of claims before 
us. As the Chief Commissioner I am rather proud of the fact that 
on January Ist of this year we did not have pending before us for 


decision—undecided—a single claim, that had been concluded and was 
ready for determination—not one. 

Every claim that had reached the point of decision by the Commis 
sion had been decided, although Captain Langston puts in his report 
here on page 3 five cases as pending decisions. 

As a matter of fact, he puts that there because he knew those claim: 
were set for hearing early in January—that is, oral argument. Oral 
argument had been requested, and they had been set for that. pur- 
pose on January 9. Those are the only claims pending today before 
us undecided. I say five, but there are just four of those which are 
now undecided. One of the five has been decided since, and another 
one which was argued on January 28 was decided by an opinion re- 
leased yesterday. That was not included in these five. 

But there are just four claims that are now pending before us ul- 
decided. Those have only been ready for our final consideration since 
they were argued on January 9, and they will be decided in the course 
of the next month or so, [am sure. 

Mr. Maenuson. Of the 852 claims, I note we have only 113 decided, 
compared with 95 a year ago. That represents some gain, but it does 
not indicate very ‘apid progress ; does it ? 

Mr. Wirr. Well, that is a fact, and one reason for that is the delay 
in concluding the ‘evidence. That del: iy is due to the enormous re 
search that must be made both by the plaintiffs and the defendants i 
order to get the final end of the evidence which they want the Com 
mission to consider. 
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These cases involve so much money and they date back so far in the 
past that it is just a terrible job. “We have decided in the last 12 
months six claims in which awards were made, and those awards ag- 
gregate a total of $20 million since January 1958. 

Mr. LANGston. Most of those are subject to offsets. 

Mr. Wirt. Yes. About half of them; but the initial award was $20 
million. We do not know what the offsets will be. 

Mr. Laneston. In the Crow case, which was heard, the award, 
subject to offsets, was about $10 million, and the final award after 
offsets was about $1 million less. 

Mr. Wirt. These offsets, as you know, are credits for gratuities 
furnished the Indi: ans, and it takes a General Accounting Office report 
toenable us to determine them. One of the cases was that of the Crow 
Indians, which involved some 40 million acres of land, valued at 
$10,567,000. 

I think we valued that land at about 40 or 50 cents an acre. 

Mrs. Hanna. 40 cents an acre. 


NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Magnuson. We provided an increase of $53,000 in 1958 which 
was supposed to provide seven new employees, but you appear to have 
added only three. 

What happened to this money which was supposed to help with 
the backlog ? 

Mr. Laneston. That is a savings, sir, in 1958 of $15,201. We got 
that money for the seven new positions to be filled in the second quarter 
of fiscal 1958. But in November the allowance for fiscal 1959 was 
insufficient to carry the seven additional jobs, so they could not all “ 
filled. 

Mr. Magnuson. And, you only added three? 

Mr. Lanesron. Yes, sir; only three were added. 

Mrs. Hanna. We had expected to add one more attorney as the 
work progressed, but we didn’t, because the cases had not matured 
fast enough to require it. Those vacancies enabled us to absorb the 
general pay increase without a supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. Wrrr. The cases were being concluded not quite so rapidly as 
we had expected, and we found it possible to function with fewer 
lawyers—that is, two less than we were authorized to employ. 

Mr. Lanesron. Two iawyers less, and one typist less. 

Mr. Wrrr. But there were increases of various kinds that absorbed 
some of that money. 

Mr. Langston. Not all of it. We turned back $15,000. 

Mr. Magnuson. I see awards so far total $43,584,000 against claims 
of more than $900 million. 


BASIS OF CLAIM 


What would be the basis of a typical claim which comes up before 
the Commission ? 

Mr. Wrrr. Those that involve the most money, Mr. Magnuson, are 
for claimed — juacy of compensation for]: a 

Take, for instance, in the Crow cases. They ceded 40 or 50 million 

res of Jand da at we found they owned, and they got only a few cents 
nacre at that time. 
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Under the law, we were authorized to make compensation at this 
time for the difference between what we find the land to have been 
worth at the time it was acquired by the Government, and what 
the Government actually paid for it. 

All of these large amounts are for claimed inadequacy of com- 
pensation for land. Take, for instance, one of these awards we have 
made in the last 12 months which was for the Creek Indians. If you 
will refresh your memory about our history a little, you will discover 
that Andrew Jackson at the close of the War of 1812 required the 
Creek Indians to cede to the United States some 20-odd-million acres 
of land that they owned, and that at the point of a bayonet. He did 
not compensate them a nickel for that land. That was in 1814. They 
have been undertaking to get some compensation ever since that time, 
That was nearly 150 years ago. We allowed them compensation for 
9 million acres of land, and we found the total value of it to be 
$3.573.000, or about 40 cents an acre at that time. In that instance, 
they were getting what we found to be the full value of the land at 
that time, because they had not received anything for it, but in most 
instances it is a difference in the value between what they got and 
what we found it to be worth at the time of the taking. 


STATUS OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Frenron. How many more claims do you have now pending! 

Mr. Wrrr. Well, I checked up on the ¢ aptain’s report here. We had 
filed over 852 claims. We have been trying and completing some 
cases and have partially tried many more. You see, some cases require 
many hearings. Somet imes the plaintiff put on its testimony and later 
on the defendant puts on its testimony. First there are hearings on 
the issue of liability. If liability is found, then there are other hear 
ings on value. We do not hold hearings on value until we know that at 
there is liability, and what number of acres are involved, if it is a land 
claim. We have tried completely and partially 463 of these 852 
claims. We still have 389 claims as to which there has been no hear- 
ing. In many of them the Government has not even filed an answer. 

Mr. Lanesron. Most of the unanswered claims are those involving 
General Accounting Office reports. On those, it is necessary for the 
General Accounting Office to render a detailed report. 


EXPIRATION DATE FOR COMMISSION 


Mr. Fenton. Is there a time limit for your Commission to expire! 

Mr. Laneston. Under the present law, it would be terminated in 
April 1962. 

Mr. Wirvr. In connection with the length of the life of the Commis- 
sion, you may wonder if we think we will get through in 1962. I have 
serious doubts about it, even though that represents an extension of 
5 years over the original 10, and that is wholly due to the inability of 
the parties, both plaintiffs and defendants, to conclude their research 
and develop and conclude the cases before us. 

It is not due to the delay in making decisions by this Commission, 
as I pointed out. 
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FUNDS INVOLVED IN OUTSTANDING CLAIMS 


Mr. Fenton. Have you any idea as to an estimate of the amount of 
money involved in the remaining claims ¢ 

Mr. Wirr. No, sir. In so many of these claims, Dr. Fenton, the 
amount of the claim is frequently not stated. They say, “we ceded 
somany acres of land, and we got so much. It was inadequate, and we 
want the Commission to allow us the v: ilue of the land.” 

The amounts are not stated. 

Do you have any idea, Mr. Langston, of the amounts that are 
stated ? 

Mr. Lancstron. The amounts that are stated approximate $3 billion. 

Mr. Fenton. $3 billion ? 

Mr. Lanaston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirr. That is in regard to the over 852 claims. 

Mr. Langston. That is the amount in only about 30 percent of the 
claims. So it is going to be an enormous amount as far as the total 
claims are concerned. 

coe S909 million saya in the 113 so far decided would leave on 

hat basis a little over $2 billion of claims, and that is only a portion 
of them, because many of the petitions do not state an amount, and 
particularly the ones where the General Accounting Office reports 
have been asked for. 

They ask for a statement of the transaction between the Govern- 
ment and the plaintiff through a great many years which can be 
seertained only by a General Accounting Office audit of the tribal 
transactions. 

Mr. Fenvon. That represents a lot of work to conclude in 2 more 
years. 

Mr. Wrrr. I doubt that it could be done. I know you gentlemen 
are interested—and I have been in the legislative body down in my 
State saa was for many years, and I know the interest of the legis- 

itor as to the cost of Government. Naturally and necessarily the 
aaa are suffering a great deal more by reason of these delays 
n getting their money than the Government is suffering in the way of 
ost of this Commission, and the time that is taken, because prac- 

cally none of these claims carry interest or can have interest 
ilo ved. 

_ ake, for instance, the $20 million that we made awards for last 

> Well, at 2.5 percent interest, that represents quite a bunch of 
nterest. If we had gotten to those awards 2 years ago, the Govern- 
ment would have had to pay a year sooner. 

Mr. Fenton. We are not complaining, particularly. 1 know that 
vouhavea big job. 

Mr. Wrrr. While I am talking about a Commission that I am a 
member of—and I have been on other similar commissions and 
oards—I know my colleagues will agree with me that there is no 
soldiering on the job. We take no fixed periods of time for leave 
*r vacation. We hold hearings in June, July, and August, just. the 
“ame as in other months. In fact, we hold more hearings in those 
nonths than we do in the other months. One reason for that is that 
(great many of the witnesses that are used in these cases are what 
re called anthropologists, archeologists, and historians. They are 
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usually college goose and they do this research work, or have 
done it, over the yea They are tied up with their college work 
from September to a and are not available to come as witnesses 
from their colleges to Washington to testify except in the summer 
months. 

RECENT INDIAN PUBLICITY 


Mr. Fenron. I am rather disturbed, Mr. Commissioner, about some 
publicity given the Indians at this time. Some fellow out in the 
West—i have forgotten his name—is causing them to receive some 
adverse publicity to the effect that the U.S. Government will not help 
them any more and they are appealing to the Russians for help. 

What do you think about that ? 

Mr. Wirr. Well, I know that situation very well. Did you hear 
Commissioner Emmons on the television a few mornings ago on that! 

Mr. Fen'ron. No; but I have spoken to him about it. 

Mr. Wirr. The picture of that is that it isa very controversial sub- 
ject. The Government took over from the Seminole Indians years 
ago—a great body of land. The recognized tribe of the Seminoles is 
bringing a suit for compensation for those lands and it is pending be- 
fore us. It has not been tried as yet. This group that is complaining 
and threatening to go to the United Nations with their grievance isa 
group which protests that suit and say that as a group that they do not 
want money; they want their land back, and they tried to intervene 
in that lawsuit with us. 

We denied their right to intervene, and the Court of Claims sus- 
tained us, of course, because they had no right as a separate group to 
come in and protest another group. They could come in and give 
testimony of their viewpoint, and things of that sort, but not asa legal 
entity come in and protest. So, they have organized themselves into 
a little group and have a bases by the name of Silver down there, 
whom I have never met. Mr. Emmons thinks that in this group 
which has disaffected and want their lands back instead of coming in 
with their recognized group, or tribe, and get compensation if they 
have been wronged, he thinks they are being exploited. 

Most of the land that they w ant to get back is now part of a State 
park, as I understand it, in Florida. Our Government ceded thos 
lands to Florida years ago and Florida has placed them in a park. 


So. Mr. Emmons has been trying to get the authorities in Florida | 


to donate 70,000 or 80,000 acres, I think, of those Everglades on which 
this group are now squatters—to donate that to the use of the Indians 
and to settle this group’s grievance in that way, and let the tribe go 
ahead with their lawsuit. 

That seems to be the gist of that situation. 

Mr. Fenton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Maenvuson. Thank you. That will be all. 


Mr. Wrrr. Gentlemen, is there nothing else about our budget here 


that we might enlighten you any more about, or try to? 

Mr. Maanuson. No; IT think that isall. 

Mr. Wrirr. Thank you very much. We thank you for your atter 
tion. IT did not have the pleasure of being with you last year. Af 
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fe | this time last year I was in a very primitive hospital in Nassau with 


‘k a broken leg. 
es Mr. Macnuson. We missed you. 
er Mr. Wrrr. I missed being up here. 
Turspay, Frepruary 10, 1959. 
ie 
ne NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 
ne 
Ip WITNESSES 


CLAUDE W. OWEN, VICE CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL CAPITAL PLAN- 
‘ NING COMMISSION 
ti | ROBERT E. McLAUGHLIN, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

ph. | WILLIAM E. FINLEY, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING 
rs COMMISSION 
is | DONALD E. GINGERY, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL CAPITAL REGIONAL 
i PLANNING COUNCIL 
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Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 
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088 | We have with us this afternoon the budget hearing for the National 
, | Capital Planning Commission. 
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ans STATEMENT BY MR. OWENS 

» 20 


Mr. Owen, do you have a general statement which you desire to 
make to the committee 4 
Mr. Owen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege 
of appearing here. 
ref = =6The National Capital Planning Commission is the central planning 
agency for the Federal and District Governments and directed to plan 
the appropriate and orderly development and redevelopment. of the 
ten’) National Capital and the conservation of the important natural and 
At} historical features thereof. The National Capital Regional Planning 
Council coordinates planning in the counties and cities of the metro- 
politan area. 
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Unique in its assignment, the Commission is the only Federal and 
District agency charged by the Congress with the long-range and com. 
prehensive planning oe for the physica il development of the Nation's 
Capital. With m: ny O1 its members ~ ppointed by the President, and 
funds granted to it by the Congress, the C ommiission has the major 
responsibility for carrying out the many mandates contained in its 










authority. 

The (‘ommission consists of “five eminent citizens well qualified 
and experienced in city and regional planning,” two of whom must be 
reside nts of the Distt r] A | of ( ‘olumbia or eny irons (all of whom serve 
without pay) and five ex officio members who are Federal and District 
oflicials aetna: esper lally because of their responsibilities for de- 
velopment of the Nation’s Capital: other ex ofliclo members are the 
chairmen of the Senate and House Committees on the District. of 
Columbia. Similarly, the Regional Planning Council 1s composed of 
10 members designated from the local planning agencies of the metro 
politan area, who receive no salary for their service on the Council. 

‘The Commission and Council 2re served ba separate staffs, working 
closely together, which are still as inadequate for present p Urposes as 
was the staff serving the C ommission before the National Capital 
Planning Act of 1952 expanded its duties and Congress created the 
Regional Planning Council. 

It is ¢ ‘learly recognized that because Washington is the Federal 
City, a Federal agency _ as been created and instructed to plan for its 
future. While there is by no means agreement as to the suitability 
of the represent: itl on the Commission. there seems to be great 
wisdom in the basic idea of bringing together the points of view of 
the executive branch, the Congress and local and national citizens for 
the purpose of insuring sound growth and guiding change. 

The Commisison now states, as a matter of principle, that the Fed- 
eral Government surely must be able to afford the best technical re 
sources in sufficient quantity to answer the many demands placed before 
the Commission. To deny the Commission such resources is to deny 
the intent of the law and indicate a willingness to settle for less than 
first-class treatment of what everyone expects to be America’s fines 
Cc ity. The Commission has attempted to bri Ing into its serv ic e only the 
most qualified - hnicians trained in the finest universities and exper 
enced both in the Washington region and 1n many cities across the 
country Uinfortun: ite sly. with only half of a staff, the results of staff 
work and the resulti ing e fect can be only h: ilf good enough. 

ao planning commission in any city is primarily advisory and car 
e effective if the produc ts of its efforts are ¢ ompetent and it has 






























only | 
the opportunity to communicate and to persuade. 

Because the operation of this city is divided between the Congress 
the District of Columbia government, and various Federal agencies 
there is all the more reason for one strong planning agency. On the 
Washington scene, there is clearly a need for one group to stand back 
and look over all the factors and forces working at changing the fae 
of the city, to come forth with firm proposals for decision-making 
bodies to consider. 

This Commission is of the opinion that Washington is at the cros* 
roads. It can become, in the next 100 years, the vital center of a greal 
metropolitan region, as well as a Capital of international status, | ori 
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can become a collection of national monuments surrounded by blighted 

residential areas served by second-rate business districts. If the trend 
toward outlying employ ment centers continues and the center of the 
city 1s abandoned to low-income families who are unable to move out, 
Washington a century from now will be truly a second-class city. 

It is the responsibilit; y of the Planning Commission to propose goals 
for the future quality and character of the city, as well as to frame 
Work: as le programs for the ace ‘omplishment ot those goals. As Wash- 
ton is at the crossroads, so is the Planning Commission. Without 
jajor increase In its technical resources, it is unlikely that it will be 
ile to help the city swerve upward from its steady decline. 

This Commission has for over 30 years stood for dignity and beauty 
inthe Nation’s Capital and, in doing so, it is admitted that because of 
limited resources, 1t has not always been able to give adequate atten- 
tion to the difficulties of municipal problems. The Commission hereby 
announces its intention, if given the opportunity, to fulfill all its func- 
tions with equal emphasis. The Commission takes credit, on behalf of 
its present and former members, for the wisdom and foresight that 
have gone into the thousands of decisions and recommendations gen- 
erated from its oflices over these years. It believes sincerely that its 
efforts have made for a finer Capital and a finer city. 

The Commission in reviewing its functions finds that they are many 
and broad. It is called upon to perform. the city planning functions 
that are typically municipal and at the same time has the twofold con- 
cern for both the esthetic quality of monuments and public grounds 
as well as the efficiency and convenience of Government operations, 
parking lots, and similar utilitarian facilities. In addition, both the 
law and tradition assign to it the responsibility for park, ‘parkway, 
and playground planning and land acquisition for these improvements. 
In recent years, the Commission has, as the central planning agency 
for the Federal Government, lent technic : aid and guidance to many 
operating agencies, the CA A, CL A, AEC, GSA, the Navy, and many 
others. And as of 1952, the Commission oo its sister agency, the 
National Capital Regional Planning Council, must now concern ‘itself 
with the physical development of the entire metropolitan area. The 
regional council struggles, in the diflicult arena of multijurisdictional 
cooperation, to coordinate city and county planning, to educate those 
who are less informed of the benefits of such coordinat ion, and to focus 
metropolitan thinking on the time in the future when planning can 
and will be done on a metropolitan, as well as a purely local, basis. 

In addition to the functions listed above, any planning agency has 
other tasks. The first is leadership. By virtue of : approach, training, 
and experience, the Commission should be out ahead. Its broad view 
enables it to see the consequences of various paths of action. The 
higher the quality and the greater the time spent, the better will be 
such leadership. Secondly, ‘the Commission must be of service to all 
public and private groups, individuals, and agencies who want to use 
basic material assembled and processed by it, rather than asking for 
specific recommendations. This method often produces superior 
results, 

Creation of and the presenting and testing of ideas is also an im- 
portant responsibility of the Commission, and once a project plan is 
produced in conjunction with all the persons and groups having a pri- 
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mary interest, it can best serve by testing the proposal against the 
framework of the comprehensive plan. 

It is important to recognize the status of National Capital planning 
today. To start with, the comprehensive vlan of 1950 is badly out- 
dated. Its 1980 population estimates have already been reached. _ Its 
road system has almost no status in the light of recent policy and 
financial decisions. While it served as a useful framework for many 
major projects, it now needs to be reexamined and made into a living, 
working plan, acceptable to most and useful to all. 

Forward steps have been taken to enhance the opportunity for co- 
operation with Federal agencies in their development programs by 
working with the Bureau of the Budget. There is now reason to 
believe that the Commission can make more and greater strides toward 
fulfilling its most important mission. Each of the six divisions pro- 
posed herein is important in its own way and one cannot be robbed to 
support the other. To deprive one is to deny that that function is 
important to the future of the city. 

Two of the divisions are dedicated to the day-to-day operations of 
the Federal and District Governments. Another is charged with 
building a planning foundation under a three-way program to rid the 
city of its slums and to prevent the creation of more. The Compre 
hensive Planning Division is the heart of the Commission’s entire pro- 
gram, and as Washington will never stop growing and changing, this 
kind of planning must never cease. The remainder of the Commis- 
sion staff is dedicated to performing technical, administrative, or legal 
services essential to the entire operation. There is no surplus in this 
program. Every man and woman proposed is needed. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. That completes your statement ? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT BY MR. M LAUGHLIN 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall now hear from Mr. McLaughlin. 
Mr. McLaughlin, do you have a statement ¢ 

Mr. McLavuauirn. Yes, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As president of the Board of Commis: 
sioners, I appear here today on behalf of the budget requests of the 
National Capital Planning Commission, because of its vital role in the 
future of our community. The Planning Commission is by law and 
tradition the long-range, comprehensive planning agency for the Dis 
trict Government as well as the Federal Government in this area. 
Those of us who must face the day-to-day problems of governing 4 
municipality look to the Commission and its technical staff for an- 
swers and ideas as to how to make Washington a safer, more healthful 
city, as well as a more beautiful one. 

The District Board of Commissioners is constantly faced with ques- 
tions of public policy which can only be answered in the light of 
future conditions. Such decisions are often complicated by an over 
lapping of various development programs. It 1s a difficult task to 
look at the programs of all the various development agencies: the 
Highway Department, the Recreation Department, the School De: 
partment, and the Redevelopment Land Agency, for example, an 
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see how each program is going to affect an area in which a decision is 
pending. The vital role of the Planning Commission is to analyze all 
areas of the city, study them to determine what their future needs will 
be, and to recommend action programs to our Board, as well as to 
other administrative agencies with public works programs in the city. 
Only the Planning Commission has the responsibility and oppor- 
tunity to view the entire picture, to coordinate the work of one 
agency with all the others. The Planning Commission advises our 
Board as to any duplication or conflict of proposals and gives us, 
within the limit of its resources, a basis for wise decisionmaking. 

The Planning Commission has not always been able to come up with 
the kind of answers that we could best use and this has been mainly 
not because of a difference of opinion, but because it simply did not 
have the personnel to analyze a very complex situation and measure 
the implications of one decision versus another. We have felt a need 
for more technical advice and desperately need the kind of aid I be- 
lieve the Planning Commission can give us, if it is properly staffed. 

As you know, the National Capital at this time does not have a 
plan for the future. The plan prepared, in some haste, a decade ago 
was not geared to the dynamic change and expansion which has taken 
place both within the District and the region. The District of Co- 
c mbia, as the heart of the metropolitan area, must change or die. 
We are frankly concerned with the quality of our city. We are con- 
cerned with its neighborhoods, its school and recreation plants, its 
shopping facilities, with its transit, and, of course, with its highways. 
Those of us who are primarily concerned with the municipal side of 
things look at Washington as a city of people rather than of monu- 
ments. We are gravely cone erned with the living conditions of thou- 

sinds of families of lower income status. Without a plan for the 
future of the city the many public programs involving the spending 
of public money might well not be completely successful. 

I am sure that you are well aware of the tremendous strides we have 
made in the Southwest. There we have accomplished dramatic clear- 
ance of the city’s worst slums, and yet there are only four neighbor- 
hoods under clearance there. There are 40 more neighborhoods in 
which thousands of homeowning families are having their invest- 
ments threatened through the spread of blight. We do have a code 
enforcement campaign underway; we have an experimental self-help 
neighborhood renewal program underway, but these programs have 
only scratched the surface. Thousands of families still live in struc- 
tures without plumbing. Washington, the Capital City, still has 
problems comparable to Cincinnati, Boston, or Baltimore. Yet many 
agencies hesitate to move forward without plans for overall renewal 
of neighborhoods prepared within the framework of a new compre- 
hensive plan for fear that public money will be misdirected or con- 
sidered wasted on an area in which outright clearance will be neces- 
sary. The Urban Renewal Planning Division of the Planning Com- 
mission must be strengthened if the city government is to have a basis 
for action programs. Of all the parts of its program, this is the most 
crucial. 

In recent months there has been created within the Planning Com- 
mission staff a new District Planning Division, a long-overdue im- 
provement. This Division is charged with, first, haison with our 
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many District operating agencies on a day-to-day basis. The planner 
and one draftsman assigned to this job, have concentrated on the prepa- 
ration of the District Capital budget, the multi-million-dollar pro. 
gram for public works, which we conduct. The role of the planner is 
as I have explained, and the sheer number of man-hours involved just 
to be familiar with hundreds of items of this program is staggering, 
The other task which is highly important to the city is that of giving 
technical advice on matters of zoning. The Planning C ommission 
provides the only long-range viewpoint to the Zoning Commission 
through its membership on the Advisory Council and as a voting par. 
ticipant on the Board of Zoning Adjustment. This is a most imnpor- 
tant relationship between planners and the decision makers. 

There are many other matters in the Planning Commission budget 
which I could discuss at some length. However, [ know our time 
is limited, and I will mention a few more just briefly. The first is 
the downtown area. This portion of the city represents hye 0 
percent of our assessed valuation, and yet major sections of it are or 

downward trend. This presents us with a potentially disastrous 
financial condition. If this downward trend continues, taxes on other 
portions of the city will have to be raised and quite possibly a Federal 
contribution to the city might have to be increased over the already 
needed $32 million figure. 

However, the Planning Commission, the District government, 
and the business community are now working together to revamp 
downtown and bolster its economic life and, hence, its values. The 
business community is being asked to pledge large sums for project 
planning and organizational work. The proper role of the Planning 
Commission is to do an overall plan for the whole center of the city 
within which privately sponsored and financed project planning can 
take place. I note that the planners are requesting $60,000 for this 

task in the coming fise al year. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, this is little 
aoa when we consider how important an investment both the 
Government and private property owners have in the area. 

As chairman of the Washington Metropolitan Regional ( ‘onfer- 
ence, a voluntary association of elected officials in this region, may 
I lend my support to the Regional Planning Council, whose budge 
is contained in that of the Planning Commission. The Council i 
the last - w years has played a major role in unifying the region il 
the tackling of me tropolitanwide problems. 

Under land acquisition, the Planning Commission has requested, 
with the approval of the Board of Commissioners, funds que 
the remainder of the authorization under section 4 of the Capper 
Cramton Act. In this portion of the program are contained many 
vital park and recreation projects, as well as funds for the completion 
of the site for the National Cultural Center recently authorized by 
the Fulbright-Thompson Act. 

In addition, there are funds requested for acquiring land adjacell 
to the Edward Kelly Park at 21st and E Streets where, in conjune 
tion with the Department of Highways and Motor Vehicle Parking 
Agency, the Planning Commission is working toward the completio 
of those most important open spaces along Virginia Avenue as wel 
as the E Street Mall. 
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Mr. Chairman, I know I have taken too much time, and I want you 
and the members of this committee to know that the District govern- 
ment with its many problems needs very badly a first-class pl: inning 
agency with sufficie nt staff and funds to do a first-class job for what we 
hope will remain a first-class city. 

Mr. Kirwan. Me, Finley, do you wish to make a general state- 
ment ¢ 

Finutry. If I may, sir. I think I can probably answer a lot of 
your questions. 
’ Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT BY MR. FINLEY 


Mr. Fixnutry. First, Ih lope this will be fair ly concise. We recognize 
we are asking it a major mcrease in staff, and this is something 
which needs rather intensive review by your committee since this 
would represe nt, presumably, a continuing obligation. 

I think if I ean do anything which is most helpful to the committee, 
I would like to try and answer the questions as to what the Planning 
Commission would do with the increased funds. 

You will notice on the ditto sheet which you have before you that 
we have divided the function in such a way that the actual price tag 
foreach function can be identified. 

We feel very much, sir, that we should have congressional guidance 
on What part of the program should be deemphasized, if you feel that 
some portion of it is not justified. 

[ should point out that 16 of the 19 positions being requested are 
technicians. Only three are what you might call clerical and non- 
technical. 

During the last 10 months in which I have been Director of the 
Commission we have had many staff changes, and reorganization. I 
think we have functioned efficiently. 

You will notice on the chart that there are five National Capital 
Planning Commission Divisions. 


COMPREHENSIVI PLANNING 


I would like to start, if I could, with the Comprehensive Planning 
Division in the lower right-hand portion of the chart. This is the 
heart of urban planning. 

As the chairman said, and as Mr. McLaughlin said, this is the 
really most important single item in the entire budget. We are trying 
to plan for all parts of the city in a simultaneous manner, and this isa 
complex process, Yet, it is the only one that has proved effective in 
the cities of America. It is being done in the cities from coast to coast, 

nelu ding the cities from which you gentlemen come. 


his is planning for both public and private property, protection 
of investments, guarding of public funds through the arn of 


public expendi itures, plans for the private use of land through zon- 
ing and subdivision con trol. 

This is a continuous process that cannot go on for a couple of years 
and then stop. A comprehe nsive plan is a long-range guide without 
Which plenty of mistakes can be made in a city as big as this. 
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The request here is for five persons. At the present time we have 
a staff of three. Three of those persons would be in the field of re. 
search. This is an area in which many people do not think the Goy- 
ernment should be involved. However, our point of view is—and 
it has been proven across the country—that research is a factfinding 
job, and the only way you can make planning effective other than 
through guesswork or wishful thinking is by having facts. 

Decisions must be based on facts and } project ions of them. 

We feel that in the fields of population, income, housing needs, 
schools, libraries, hospitals, highways, and so forth, planning must 
be based on measurable trends and changes in the future. A com. 
prehensive plan is a result of such careful study including particularly 
what the community can afford. There is no use planning anything 
which the community cannot afford. These three researchers will 
collect facts on a continuing basis in accordance with the amount of 
work to be done. Without these technicians to give us the answers, 
it is very difficult and almost impossible to arrive at planning deci- 
sions that are of real eee: 

The Comprehensive Planning Division would have at its head a 
really topflight comprehensive planner to serve as chief technician, 
The cost of this project or this eae of the staff is $50,000 a year. 

T would like if I could, Mr. Chairman, to give an important fact 
thas has come up just recently, and that is with the small staff we 
already have we were able to save a $4 million item on the District 
highway budget. Through analysis by our comprehensive planning 
staff on a major section of the highw: ay inner loop we were able to sug- 
gest an alinement which resulted in a $4 million savings in land alone 


at no additional cost in construction. 
We feel matters like this can assuredly justify a $50,000 a year ex- 
penditure for comprehensive planning. 


DISTRICT PLANNING 


As Mr. McLaughlin said, we have been working recently on a Dis- 
trict Planning Division—this is the day-to-day planning office ina 
typical city—created because we are the planning agency for both the 
municipality and the Federal Government. The Planning Commis- 
sion has not been able to do very much of this, and for that reason there 
have been many community battles here which have gone on and on 
because there simply were not sufficient technicians to find the right 
answer. 

The District of Columbia spends between $30 million and $50 mil- 
lion on capital improvements and yet the Planning Commission is 
the only office that attempts to coordinate that spending in such 4 
way that there is an avoidance of duplication. 

[ should like to give you an example: In the rec ent budget of the 
District of Columbia last year the Planning Commission through its 
analysis prev ented the duplication of almost identical facilities on the 
same site which were programed by the District government. The 
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whole problem of liaison with the 10 or a dozen district operating de- 
partments is something which takes the time of a full-time man and 
at this time we do not have that person on our staff. 


FEDERAL PROJECT PLANNING 


In terms of Federal project planning, which is one of the boxes on 
the chart over there, we have three persons. We are concerned with 
the seat of government. Every Federal installation in the District 
of Columbia is part of the seat of government except the Capitol 
Grounds itself. We are concerned with all the Capper-Cramton 
projects with which you are generally familiar, and the new func- 
tion that has been developed recently; that is, a review, as part of the 
executive branch, of all Federal projects in this region. 

This is the third and a very important function. 

The Executive Office of the President has assigned to the Planning 
Commission, in accordance with the law passed by Congress in 1952, 
the review of all projects in this region when the operating agencies 
go to the Bureau of the Budget for funds. The Planning Commis- 
sion can influence and can be helpful in seeing to it that these major 
proposals are in the proper place. 

We are asking, then, for one more person in this division to accom- 
plish this purpose. 

URBAN RENEWAL 


You have heard Commissioner McLaughlin talk about urban re- 
newal, but there are some pretty hard facts which have not been 
brought out, and we would like very much to put them before you. 

At the present time the Urban Renewal Division has only one per- 
son. Every city in the Nation of any size—any city of 50,000 or 
6§0,000—has a larger urban renewal staff than does Washington, D.C. 
Urban renewal is the business of conserving of physical and human 
resources. It is the rehabilitating and clearing parts of the city to 
keep it healthy. Thousands of families have their life’s earnings in 
their homes and in their neighborhood. 

We have 45 neighborhoods at the present time in which more than 
10 percent is substandard housing, and in which there is no public 
program of any kind, in which there are 21,000 families who own 
their own houses, and for which they can get no help from the Plan- 
ning Commission, which is the only public agency to do neighbor- 
hood planning with the citizen groups. 

If you multiply that figure by $13,000—the minimum figure for a 
typical home—you get the figure of $273 million, the value of the 
homes involved. We think this is terribly important. 
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The Commission has in recent years initiated many projects, in- 
cluding the Northwest Project No. 1, of approximately 27 acres 
adjacent to Union Station with which you are familiar. This area 
would provide between 4,000 and 5,000 non-Federal jobs for unskilled 
and semiskilled workers. 

We think this is ane normously import: int project. 

In addition to that, the Urban Renewal staff is involved in the lo- 
cating of public housing sites in the District of Columbia. One of 
the projects which should be available fairly soon, for planning pur- 
poses, is a 450-unit see in the Northwest Urban Renewal Area. 
In addition, the District of Columbia has authorized 1.000 additional 
public housing projects for the many, many families who need it, and 
there are no sites available in this area. Boe of the roles of the Plan- 
ning Commission is to find sites in the neigl i\borhoods which are Tun 
down 

DOWNTOWN PLANNING 


The special project mentioned by Commissioner McLaughlin is 
downtown. Almost every major city in the United States is making 
an effort to revive its central business district. At this time we have 
just gotten off the ground a working partnership between the plan- 
ning agency and the business community. We have joined forces and 
secured funds recently to prepare a first-stage report called a recon- 
naissance study of the erwotenn business district. In this program 
is p ropos ed the spending of approx imate ly $100,000, more or less, of 
public money and $500,000 of private money for a planning and rede- 
velopment program for downtown 

This is extremely crucial since, as Commissioner McLaughlin said, 
20 percent of the assessed valuation of the District of ¢ ‘olumbia is in 
the central business area. If there is no major improvement. and 
downtown continues to rundown, then the cost of government and the 
cost of running the city to the Federal Goverment, as well as the local 
taxpayers, is going to be significant. 

There are millions and millions of dollars invested in the central 
area, and we feel that $60.000 planning for the preservation of that 
is clearly a worthwhile project. 


rECHNICAL SERVICES 


The remainder of the increases are in what we call technical serv- 
ices, Which include an illustrator, a model maker, and an information 
specialist ; people which the Planning Commission needs in order to 
explain our work since we have very little authority and we have to 
work through persuasion and thorough understanding. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
like to say that the program presented here is one which is derived 
after many months of study and the program presented here, in terms 
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of dollars, is a minimum one and, as you know, it would have to be, 
to be in line with administration policies at this time. 
If we were to be called upon, we think we could justify a $1 million 
program for a planning commission in this most import: ant city. 
We think that planning is good business, and in the long run it 
saves money and prevents waste and duplication. 


PLANNING STAFFS IN OTHER CITIES 


If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call your attention to the 
. chart on your right in which we have compared the planning expendi- 
| tures for Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Boston, and Cincinnati with those 
1 of Washington. The blue bars represent the population of the cities 
, in the metropolitan areas, in each of those places, and the red bars 
n represent the money being spent for planning. You will notice the 
solid red bar for Washington is very much below other cities of com- 
parable size and complexity, and so forth. 
. Our population shown on the solid blue bar is up to the top. The 
~ | other diagonal line bars are money spent for regional planning. The 
: other red bar is the increase of funds being requested to put this up 


in line with other cities who are facing this problem through their 
municipal governments. 

| The black bar across the red bar chart for Washington is at the 
$50,000 mark from the top, and that, sir, is there because we find 
through analysis that it costs us about $50,000 more than it would 
a typical city planning commission to operate because of our role 

1 the Federal Government. 
I hope, sir, that we have given you an adequate picture of our 


Z situation. Iam sorry to have taken so long. 
d 
; REGIONAL PLANNING 
U Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Finley, explain this item of $83,000 for 1960 in 
the regional planning. 
i Mr. Fintey. We have Mr. Gingery, the Chairman of the Regional 
tt } Planning Council, to speak to that. 
Mr. Kirwan. All right. 
Mr. Gincery. Mr. Congressman, I have no prepared statement. 
We are the regional planning coordinators for Maryland, Virginia, 
' and the District of Columbia Federal region. Through our various 
n | local planning agencies, we supply a good many of the facts and, 
o | therefore, a vood bit of the money for the operation of the Council. 


" Although it directs payments for the preparation of the plan, it 
| is the only vehicle in existence in the District of Columbia area to 


q coordinate the tri-State problems created by an act of Congress in 
q | 1952. We have just completed a mass transit survey at a cost of 
18 
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about $450,000. It is our job now to prepare a master plan or genera] 
plan which we have been charged with for some time and to educate 
the public in general as to the workings of the mass transit, what 
the mass transit survey shows. We do not buy any land. 

We are not asking for matching funds. 

It isa grant to complete and employ the staff to do that mass transit 
work and the work of the Regional Council as to the location of the 
Federal buildings and things ‘of that nature. 

Ten thousand dollars of it is for consultants. It is necessary. The 

request for that authorization will not be spent unless it 1s necessary 

and I guarantee you that unless we have to have it, those consultants 
would ‘only be used and paid for if we have to go in and relocate one 
of the mass transit recommendations, because of a local necessity. 

The balance is for salaries. We have to have $3,000 of that for 
computer time in case we have to feed some of our base data back 
into our computing machines, because of relocation of a route. 

Fourteen thousand dollars is necessary to publish the general plan, 
There is not one dime of it to be spent unless needed. 

You have my absolute guarantee of that. 

The rest of it is for salaries and normal salary increases. We have 
asked for one more planner, a clerk, and $2,000 of it is for increases, 

That is it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very good. 

Mr. Gincery. We need that money and if there is any part of it 
that does not have to be used, it will not be spent. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record at this point the figures 
from the chart, but not the chart itself, comparing the various ex- 
penditures of the different cities. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Budgetary material from other cities in the United States of comparable size to 
Washington 


Cleveland Pittsburgh | Washington Boston | Cincinnati 


City population 930, 000 670, 000 70, 000 800, 000 | 570, 00 
City budget $335, 000 $335, 000 $203, 000 $386, 000 | 217, Oo 
City staff 1 33 51 23 | 40 | 3 
Regional p»pulation 1, 700, 000 2,100, 000 | 2, 000 2, 250, 000 | 950, 0 
Regional budget $60, 000 | (2 $42, 000 None |} $60, 000 
Regional stiff... 10t»12 (2 5 None 121 
Total budget_ : $395, 000 $335, 000 $245, 000 $386, 000 | $277, 00 
Total staff 45 51 28 40 | 82 


110-15 student assistants during summer mont’s are n t included in t*is figure. ‘ 
2 The planning in the Pittsburgh regional area is the resp ‘nsibility of the Pittsburgh Regional Planning 
Association, which is a private institution: No financial figures are available. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1958 actual 


Program by activities: 
Planning (total program costs) !_- ; 
2. Relation of costs to obligations: Obligations incurred 
for costs of other years aa undelivered orders), 


$229, 867 


net-. pak ateacs ; : ane . 1, 340 

Total program (obligations) ; 231, 207 

Financing: New obligational authority 231, 207 
New obligational authority 

Appropriation 231, 207 


Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 


1 Includes capital outlay as follows: 1958, $3,126; 1959, $900; 1960, $12,000. 


Object classification 


1958 actual 














Total number of permanent positions. ahs h 28 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 
Average 1 ber of all employees 5 24 
Number mployees at end of year-.- 27 
Ave GS grade and salary 9.6 $7,085 
Ol Personal services: 
Permanent positions $174, 804 
Positions other than permanent 2, 511 
Other personal services-- ; . 2, 728 
Total personal services 190, 043 
02 Travel 2, 786 
(4 Communication services ‘ 2, 36 
i Print ing and reproduction 7, 526 
7 ntractual services - - 10, 561 
8 ; and materials 3, 681 
09 ment 2, 256 
1 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 10, 234 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 413 
lotal costs 229, 867 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years (unpaid and un- 
delivered orders), net__- : 1, 340 
Total obligations. ....-------- 231, 207 


iiaiehiniiestilettatitimtinciaciaiiinas 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the summary and appropriate 
of the justifications covering “Salaries and expenses. 


1959 estimate 


1960 estimate 


$245, 000 | $475, 000 


245, 000 475, 000 


245, 000 | 475, 000 


225, 000 | 475, 000 
20, 000 


| 
28 47 
2 
28 | 46 
28 | 47 
9.2 $7, 542 6 $7, 568 
ga ee 
$196, 063 | $345, 719 
3, 050 24, 500 
1, 950 | 3, 850 
201, 063 | 374, 069 
| 5, 500 | 8, 000 
3, 150 | 5, 000 


3, 250 


| 23, 750 
, 812 | 
| 


11 19, 192 
5, 200 | 7, 500 
1, 000 12, 314 

13, 175 23, 675 

200 | 500 
650 1, 000 
245, 000 | 475, 000 
sie i. 
245, 000 | 475, 000 
£ > 
pages 








1100 


(‘The matter referred to follows:) 











Salaries and expenses 







Appropriation, fiscal year 1959 $225, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase Z 20, 000 
Adjusted base, fiscal year 1959 -- 245, 000 
Budget estimate, fiscal year 1960 475, 000 
Increase for fiscal vear 1960 230, 000 








Activity schedul Fiscal year Fiseal year Increase 
1059 1960 












Direction $60, 000 | $60, 000 
Comprehensive planning __ 35, 000 | 50, 000 | $15, 0 
Urban renewal planning 0 | 32, 000 | 32, 














Federal projects planning 33, 000 | 55.000 | 2 Oy 
District planning 20, 000 | 38, 000 | 18, 
Downtown planning 0 | 60,000 | 60, (0 
Technical services 20, 000 | 47, 000 27. (Wy 
Administrative and legal services. __ 35, 000 | 50, 000 15, OW 
Regional planning $2, 000 83, 000 41, OM 

Total. ec Riad A SS 245, 000 475, 000 230, (0 










A. SALARIES AND EXPENSES 








1. Amount of estimate.—$475,000. 
2. Appropriation language change proposed.—It is proposed that the limita- 
tion on the purchase of newspapers and periodicals be increased from $175 to 
$225 per year. 
3. Statutory authorization.—Public Law 592, 82d Congress (66 Stat. 781). 
41. Purpose of appropriation.—To finance the city and regional planning opera- 
tions of the National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council. The two agencies are housed together and utilize 
many of the same facilities. 
5. Comparison of fiscal year 1960 estimate with fiscal year 1959.— 























Commission Council 






















Fiseal year 1960 estimate $392, 000 $83, 000 | $475, 
Fiscal year 1959 (includes $20,000 proposed pay increase sup- 


plemental 






203, 000 42. 000 245, (0 






Increase 189, 000 41,000 | 230, (0 





Permanent personnel, fiscal year 1960 40 7 7 
oe s . 


Permanent personnel, fiscal year 1959 23 5 















I oo cianeieaneenn eas 17 














This budget estimate proposes an amount of $475,000 for fiscal year 1960, an 
increase of $230,000 over fiscal year 1959. The fiscal year 1960 amount includes 
$392,000 for the National Capital Planning Commission, including administr 
tive services and $83,000 for the National Capital Regional Planning Council, 
exclusive of administrative services. The increases amount to $189,000 for the 
Commission and $41,000 for the Council, and include 17 and 2 new positions, 
respectively, for a total of 19 positions. 
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The 1959 budget for the Council is $42,000 with a staff of five employees. 
The 1960 estimate is $83,000 with a staff of seven employees, or an increase 
of $41,000. This budget for the Council will provide in addition to $10,000 for 
the employment of experts and consultants for special projects, $12,500 for 
printing and binding of reports, $3,000 for rental of an electronic computer, 
together with increases for additional photostating and duplicating, travel, com- 
munication expenses, and a small amount of equipment. Administrative serv 
ices, such as budgeting, accounting, personnel, and related housekeeping func- 
tions are furnished to both the Commission and Council by an administrative 
services staff under the Commission and no part of these costs is reflected in 
the $83,000 requested herein for the Council. 

01 Personal services, $173,006.—The increase of $173,006 for personal services 
is as follows: 


Commission Council ‘Total 

| Li $131, 102 2 $13, O62 ly $144, 164 

Deduct lapses on new positions 1.2 9, OOO 0.2 1, 00O 1. 4) 10, O00 

New positions, net 15.8 122, 102 1.8) 12, 062 | (17. ¢ 134, lh4 
} year financing of existing positions 12, 874 12, 874 
Periodic step increases 1, 977 541 | 2,518 
Employment of 2 student assistants (city planner) for a | 
total of 44 man-year___- | 1, 450 1, 450 
Em} ent of experts and consultants---. 10, 000 10, 000 20, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week bas¢ 1, 900 | 100 2, 000 

rotal personal services...------ it 150, 303 22, 703 | 173, 006 


The attached list compares the positions for fiscal year 1960 with positions 
listed for fiscal year 1959 and identifies the new positions. 


bb. PROGRAM STATEMENTS OF THE PLANNING DIVISION 
1. COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING DIVISION 


Comprehensive planning is the heart of the Commission’s program. The law 
reads: “The Commission is hereby charged with the duty of preparing and adopt- 
ing a Comprehensive, consistent and coordinated plan for the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. * * *.” The National Capital Planning Commission is the only agency 
primarily concerned with the future form of this city. No modern city can 
afford to be without a plan for future development. 

Practically all the Commission’s work revolves about the comprehensive 
plan. Land use, transportation, public buildings, parks, urban renewal and 
the like must be incorporated into a single, coherent, overall plan. All of the 
Commission’s actions, all major development proposals, from whatever source, 
must be tested against the logic of the comprehensive plan. 

The existing comprehensive plan dated from 1950. Because of a chronic staff 
shortage the Commission has not been able to maintain it, and it is therefore 
out of date and of extremely limited usefulness. 

A comprehensive plan is not prepared solely for the purpose of judging a 
capital improvement program, although it is an important reason for having the 
plan. Only through an alive plan can a city hope to provide enlightened guidance 
for the future. 

The Comprehensive Planning Division’s functional work program will be di- 
vided into three major phases: 

I. Long-range planning for the year 2000 (6 months to prepare). 
II. Intermediate-range planning for the year 1980 (18 months to prepare). 
III. Short-range development planning on a year-to-year basis. 

First, long-range planning is concerned with a look into the future, to the year 
2000. This might be called the ideal plan—the goal to be aimed for, but probably 
not reached. Such a plan is essential as a guide in the making of an inter 
mediate-range plan. 

Secondly, intermediate-range planning would result in a plan with 1980 as a 
target. This plan would reflect realistic expectations and would serve as the 
basis for a program of capital improvements and regulating private development, 
as well as various forms of project planning, i.e., urban renewal, transit, down 
town, ete. 
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Third, short-range project planning concerns itself with plans for various 
residential, commercial and industrial areas within the framework of the 1980 
comprehensive plan and each will be done in consultation with the neighborhood 
or special interest groups included. 

Use of the comprehensive plan as a guide to special studies leading to com. 
munity decisions about urban renewal, industrial development, new parks, play- 
grounds, school sites, would then be possible. Using the generalized proposals 
depicted in the plan for a specific area, the Comprehensive Planning Division 
would study the specific area and develop a somewhat more detailed place for 
its future. 

The work assignment 

The first role of the Comprehensive Planning Division would be the prepara- 
tion of the ideal plan for the year 2000. This would be accomplished by combin- 
ing the best forecasts with functional and design concepts concerning the future 
of the Nation’s Capital. This document would serve as a basis for comunity 
and congressional discussion resulting in Commission adoption as a long-range 
policy for intermediate-range planning. 

After the ideal plan had been prepared, a detailed review of the 1950 compre. 
hensive plan would be required, in order to investigate the areas of work to be 
undertaken to bring the 1950 comprehensive plan up to date. A reconnaissance 
indicates the following areas for study and revision, are divided into two cate 
gories: (1) collection and analysis of research data; (2) preparation of com- 
ponent parts of the comprehensive plan. It is to be emphasized that these areas 
of work are not unifunctional master plans in themselves but integrated com- 
ponents of the comprehensive plan. 

In the 1950 comprehensive plan the population for the metropolitan area 
has been estimated for 1980 at approximately 2 million. The area population 
has surpassed that estimate today, 22 years earlier. The mass transportation 
survey forecasts a population in excess of 3 million by 1980. The 1950 plan 
also indicates a population for the District of Columbia of 1 million. However, 
a reduction in population of the District due to highway construction, urban 
renewal, new zoning standards, cultural activities, and the need for com: 
mercial and office building space would appear probable. For example, the 
population of the Southwest Urban Renewal Area is being reduced from over 
22,000 to approximately 17,000 persons. ‘The preliminary plan for the North 
west Urban Renewal Area also indicated a reduction in the population of ap 
proximately 4,000 people. The Inner Loop Highway will also displace a large 
uumber of families. As the demand for office space increases, many existing 
residential structures will be eliminated, thus further reducing the residential 
population. These factors coupled with outmigration due to the lack of oppor- 
un ty for unskilled workers could further reduce the population of the District, 
It would, therefore, be desirable to restudy the population projections for 198 
and beyond, using the population forecasts in the mass transportation survey 
as a base from which to begin. As a part of this general review of population, 
specific studies as to the age and sex distribution; employment, Federal and 
non-Federal: birth and death rates; migration, occupations; educational at- 
tninment: etc., are required. These specific studies are necessary in the pro 
jection of future school population, employment opportunities, recreation needs, 
zoning, housing requirements, revenue estimates, and other phases of the 
physical planning program. 

A continuing survey and analysis of the economic base of the city of Washing: 
ton and its relation to the National Capital region is essential. Such a survey 
will provide not only valuable information as to the economic structure of the 
city and its potentials, but will measure the city’s ability to prepare for and 
accomplish the Capital improvement program suggested as a result of the com- 
prehensive plan. 

One of the most important problems or deficiencies in the existing comprehen- 
sive plan is a lack of a clear-cut and federally adopted policy for the location of 
employment centers. Major Federal employment centers have been relocated 
without regard to the relationship between their new location and the impact 
upon the transportation system or lack of one, utilities community development 
in their environs, and other public and quasi-public community facilities. The 
location of some of these employment centers has encouraged unreasonable specu: 
lation and presented a burden to the local jurisdiction in providing for com 
munity facilities. Since it is a Commission responsibility to assist Federal and 
nonfederal employers to properly locate such centers, the development of a2 
employment location policy by the Commission in collaboration with the execu: 
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tive agencies would greatly facilitate areawide planning where employment is a 
factor. 
Parks, recreation, and other open spaces 

The 1950 plan included extensive proposals for the completion of the Capper- 
Cramton acquisitions and the aevelopiient of an ade uate park aud recreation 
area system for the District and the region. Through acquisition, considerable 
progress has been made toward the completion of that portion of the plan. How- 
eyer, anticipated changes in the proposed land use of the District will require 
the restudying of this system in relation to the planning of neighborhoods and 
communities. Standards for providing parks and recreation areas should be 
reviewed since it is obvious that the land required in high density residential 
areas cannot materialize due to the extremely high acquisition costs. 

Recreation and education centers are an importaiit element in the establish- 
ment of a cohesive neighborhood and a better place for adults and children to live 
and play. 

These revisions will be coordinated with the operating agencies in the District 
of Columbia as well as with interested citizen groups. 
Schools 

Coupled with the review of the parks and recreation systems should be a 
study of the requirements for public school facilities in relation to changes in land 
use and urban renewal. Revisions in the population projections in relation to 
the established neighborhoods will have considerable bearing on the location 
and size of new and replacement recreational facilities, in order to provide an 
adequate community facility as the focal point of the neighborhood. This study 
will be coordinated with the Board of Education. 


Other community facilities 

The expansion of the District of Columbia’s public utilities system is extremely 
important to the continued development of the Washington Metropolitan region. 
Without adequate water and sanitary sewerage systems, there can be no orderly 
development. The studies for the expansion of the water system are under 
way by the District Engineer. Proposals for pollution abatement in the Potomac 
River have been submitted and are under review. The final recommendation on 
these reports will have important bearing on the land use planning and specifically 
residential densities in the region, open space and recreation facilities, and other 
community facilities. 

The program for improvement and expansion or deletions of other public fa- 
cilities, such as libraries, police and fire stations, health centers, municipal ad- 
ministrative buildings, courts, cultural buildings, storage facilities, is also a part 
of the comprehensive plan. These facilities should be located in relation to the 
population requirements and the financial ability of the municipality to pay for 
them. The proposing of these facilities would be coordinated with appropriate 
departments of the District of Columbia and Federal Government. 


Housing 


At the present time, no up-to-date general housing data for the entire city is 
available; only portions of the material for a comprehensive housing inventory 
are available through agencies of the District of Columbia Government. The 
best sources, however, will be the population and housing census to be conducted 
in 1960. With the exception of a few minor surveys, this census will provide the 
Commission with adequate base data to maintain current housing statistics, 
which are the foundation for an understanding of the community’s needs. The 
only survey to be done outside of the census would be (1) a market analysis 
of available housing by income groups; and (2) a survey of in-and-out migration 
and its effect upon housing. Both of these surveys should not be undertaken 
until after the 1960 census and would best be accomplished by private consultants. 

This housing information is of vital importance in the revision of the compre- 
hensive plan; preparation of neighborhood studies, urban renewal programs, and 
public housing requirements. 


Urban renewal 


The areas of substandard housing were defined in the 1950 comprehensive 
plan. However, they have grown since 1950 due to an increasing population 
and more doubling up in single-family residences. The new plan should recom- 
Mend a broad general scheme for urban renewal, coupled with policies thus de- 
fining the areas for consideration and the general type of renewal action needed 
for each. From this general scheme, the Urban Renewal Division of the Com- 
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mission, in cooperation with the District of Columbia Office of Urban Renewal] 
and the Development Land Agency can prepare a priority program and specific 
urban renewal plans. New and sweeping urban renewal policies and programs 
will be made to eliminate all substandard dwellings in the city. 
Of equal importance would be the maintenance of the plan and the continual 
planning operations of the Commission. These continuing operations include 
1. Conduct research in various areas of urban development as a basis for 
decision making. 
2. Interpret and adjust the comprehensive plan in collaboration wit 
District and Federal operational agencies. 
3. Prepare specific studies within the confines of the comprehensive plan 
4 Conduct neighborhood and community studies and prepare physica 
plans for their improvement 
5. Coordinate with the regional planning staff all matters affecting th 
city’s plans within the scope of the plan for the region. 
6. Work with the regional planning staff on the mass transportatior 
plan as it pertains to the District of Columbia 
The preparation of 137 neighborhood plans and other special plans within th 
various commercial, industrial, and governmental districts will require the 
services of the proposed staff on a full-time basis between the preparation of 
the revised plan and the periodic reviews at 5-year intervals. The combined c- 
ordination with the project planning divisions of the Commission will als 
require considerable staff time. 
Summary 
The program for the revision of the comprehensive plan, the neighborhood ani 
special studies connected with the plan, and the periodic review of the plan 
emphasizes the importance of the comprehensive planning program and au 
adequate continuing staff as opposed to the one-time consultant with an in- 
adequate Commission staff. With a consulting arrangement, the Commission 
would not have a continuing comprehensive planning program and the present 
ituation of an outdated plan would be repeated in less than 10 years. With an 
adequate staff, neighborhood plans or special studies could be prepared without 
using consultants for each project. In essence, neighborhood studies and special 
studies necessary to implement the comprehensive plan could not be prepared, 
Through the program proposed in this report, coupled with the proposed in- 
crease in staff, the minimum essential work can be accomplished. 


2. FEDERAL PLANNING DIVISION 


This Division has three main duties: 

1. To maintain the central area public buildings plan. 

2. To establish for Federal park and parkway projects the purpose and general 
character of development, the location and extent, and the priority and justif: 
eations for budgetary purposes under the provisions of the Capper-Cramton Act 

3. To review land acquisition and construction programs of other Federal 
agencies for compliance with the comprehensive plan and the general develop: 
ment plan for the region. 

The central area public buildings plan 

The present central area public buildings plan is outdated and needs restudy 
It is evident that many governmental activities, including the Congress itself, 
need additional room for expansion within or near the central rea of the Capital 
City. A reevaluation of the present plan must be undertaken with the Architect 
of the Capitol, the Commissioner of Public Buildings (the District Director, De 
partment of Buildings and Grounds) and the Superintendent of National Capital 
Parks. 

The plan will be developed in close collatboration with the larger central busi 
ness area study just initiated, and the other divisions of the Planning Commis 
sion. A primary consideration will be its integration with the comprehensve 
plan. 

Parks and parkway planning 

Projects initiated under the provisions of the Capper-Cramton Act will be con 
tinued to fruition. Examples are the extension of the George Washingtol 
Memorial Parkway in Maryland and Virginia, and the extension of stream valley 
acquisitions, particularly as the Virginia program gets underway. 

As the Joint Commission-Council study on open space is concluded, it is col 
templated that funds for the acquisition or preservation of open space will have 
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to be found either under extended Capper-Cramton Act authorizations or under 
new legislation. 

The Federal Planning Division will continue to review and recommend upon all 
park, parkway and open space acquisitions requiring the expenditure of Federal 
funds. 

Coordinative duties 

The Federal Planning Division reviews other Federal agencies’ programs with 
respect to their compliance with the comprehensive plan. This division will re- 
main the staff point of contact between the Planning Commission and Federal 
agencies whose programs entail land acquisition or public buildings construction 
in the National Capital region. 


DISTRICT PLANNING DIVISION 


Carrying out the Planning Commission's role as “the central planning agency 
for the Federal and District Governments * * * ” the District Planning Divi- 
sion’s three main functions are: 

1. To assist the District government in the preparation of its capital budget 
program. 

2. To study and advise upon zoning matters before the Planning Commission 
for submision to the Board of Zoning Appeals. 

3. To coordinate Planning Commission and District government plans and 
projects generally. 

The District Planning Division provides the District of Columbia with its sole 
source of professional city planning advice on its myriad development problems. 
The Capital budget program 

Section 7, Public Law 592, states that “the Commission shall recommend a 
§-year program of public projects which it shall review annually with the agencies 
concerned. To this end, each Federal agency and the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia shall submit to the Planning Commission in the first 
quarter of each fiscal year a copy of its advance program of capital improvements 
within the National Capital and its environs.” 

The Commission has never had the staff to carry out its responsibilities in this 
field. Therefore, as in recent years, its role in public works programing this year 
will continue as it has been during fiscal year 1959. However, the Planning 
Commission wishes to carry out its responsibilities under the law. To that end, 
the District Planning Division will cooperate with the appropriate District gov- 
ernment agencies and operating departments to evolve a mutually satisfactory 
collaborative procedure for project review, evaluation and priority establishment. 
Zoning 

The Planning Commission’s role in regard to zoning is to report and recom- 
mend to the Zoning Commission and the Board of Zoning Adjustment on a varia- 
tion from the regulations. The Planning Commission carries out this function 
either through action by the Commission itself, or through its staff representative 
on the Zoning Advisory Council and on the Board of Zoning Adjustment. 


Parks and recreation 


Should Capper-Cramton Act funds for these programs in the District be ex- 
hausted and not replenished under any special Federal program, the purchase of 
lands for the city’s parks and recreation activities will become a part of the 
public works program. As such, the District Planning Division will collaborate 
with the several agencies involved in these programs in order to evaluate and set 
priorities for these land acquisitions within the total public works program. It 
is intended that the Planning Commission’s role in park and parkway planning 
in the District, as those programs become more municipal in character, rather 
than Federal, shall be handled within the District Planning Division. This 
division can best serve the Commission’s role as liaison between the Commission 
and the District government and the Recreation Commission. 

Coordinative duties 

The following matters which come before the coordinating committee must be 
studied and reported upon by the District Planning Division: Changes in the 
Official District of Columbia highway plan; proposed subdivisions, street open 
ings and closings; National Capital Parks, Army Corps of Engineers, and any 
Federal public building projects which affect District plans for streets or under 
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ground improvements; land transfers among agencies of the Federal and District 
Governments; and proposals of the National Capital Planning Commission which 
involve District agencies. 


4. URBAN RENEWAL DIVISION 


This Division prepares plans for the elimination of blight and slums in the 
District of Columbia. Renewal plans are the basis for programs to conserve 
or rebuild obsolete areas of the city, drawing upon the public powers and credit, 
and encouraging participation of private enterprise. 

The Commission’s responsibilities in the urban renewal process require col- 
laboration and coordination with the District Government, the Redevelopment 
Land Agency, and the National Capital Housing Authority. Carrying out these 
responsibilities at the staff level, the Urban Renewal Division’s duties are— 

1. To coordinate with the Comprehensive Planning Division in delineat- 
ing and planning for blighted neighborhoods. 

2. To establish and maintain an action program: the priority, financial 
and administrative plan for carrying out renewal plans. 

3. Planning and consulting on renewal projects carried out under the 
provisions of the National Housing Act of 1954. 

4. Planning and consulting on renewal projects not receiving Federal as- 
sistance. 

do. Planning and consulting on the location of public housing sites. 

Coordinating with the Comprehensive Planning Division 

The Urban Renewal Division will share the task of determining the areas 
which must be included in the urban renewal process. 

While the Comprehensive Planning Division assumes the major responsibility 
for the preparation of the comprehensive plan, each staff division will project 
its special knowledge and function into the comprehensive planning process, so 
that, in this particular regard, the Urban Renewal Division’s program will agu- 
ment as well as supplement the comprehensive plan. 

The renewal process 

The Housing Act of 1954 broadly defines renewal as including all aspects of 
rehabilitating and redeveloping blighted areas. The Planning Commission con- 
cerns itself with those renewal projects which are carried out under the pro- 
visions of the Housing Act as well as projects which are not dependent upon Fed- 
eral assistance grants. The Urban Renewal Division will, in close collaboration 
with the District’s Office of Urban Renewal, the Redevelopment Land Agency, 
and the National Capital Housing Authority, establish action programs for both 
kinds of renewal programs. Because urban renewal funds for large-scale clear- 
ance projects are a substantial part of the District’s public works program, it 
will be necessary for both the Commission’s District Planning Division and 
Urban Renewal Division to coordinate their respective programs. 


Public housing sites 

It is this Division’s function to consult with the National Capital Housing 
Authority on the selection of sites for public housing, to accommodate the in- 
creasing number of low-income families whose homes are being taken in renewal 
and public works programs generally. While the number of uprooted families 
grows, site selection becomes more difficult because of steadily increasing land 
costs. Relocating low-income families has become a major planning problem 
affecting the region as well as the District of Columbia. 


5. CENTRAL BUSINESS AREA (DOWNTOWN) STUDY 


The Commission has joined with several community business groups in an 
examination of the downtown area. Consultants were jointly retained to analyze 
downtown conditions and to propose a program for planning and rebuilding. 
The report prepared by the planning and real-estate experts will soon be 
available. 

In general, the report recommends that the Planning Commission prepare, 
as part of its comprehensive planning task, an overall plan for the center of 
the metropolitan area, i.e., from the Potomac to the Anacostia, from the South- 
west Freeway to the north leg of the inner loop, an area of approximately 8 
square miles. Within this framework the Commission would conduct certain 
project studies, both within the downtown area and other section of the “metro 
center.” 
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The report further recommends that the business community and the District 
of Columbia carry on certain portions of the work partially with funds to 
be raised from private contributions. To accomplish the Commission’s share 
of the work, some members of its proposed enlarged staff will be assigned 
to the project for the entire fiscal year. The number of personnel assigned 
would vary from month to month, since different types of technicians would 
be needed for specific jobs, but the total amount for fiscal year 1960 is expected 
to be around $60,000. It is also contemplated that the Commission would, 
to a limited extent, participate in retaining outside experts in highly specialized 
fields to conduct certain portions of the overall downtown study. 


C. PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL REGIONAL PLANNING COUNCIL 


The National Capital Regional Planning Council was established by act of 
Congress in 1952, as part of Public Law 592. The Regional Planning Council 
is composed of representatives of the planning agencies which have jurisdiction 
in the region as defined by Public Law 592: The District of Columbia, Mont- 
gomery and Prince Georges Counties in Maryland, and, in Virginia, Arlington, 
Fairfax, Loudoun, and Prince William Counties, and the municipalities of 
Alexandria and Falls Church. The National Capital region comprises more 
than 2,300 square miles and includes more than 2 million persons. 


Functions of the Regional Planning Council 


1. The Regional Council is authorized to adopt, and from time to time amend 
or extend, a general plan for development of the region, to serve as the frame- 
work within which each part of the region may be more precisely planned by 
the appropriate local planning agencies. 

2. The Regional Council collaborates with the National Capital Planning 
Commission and promotes collaboration and cooperation between the National 
Capital Planning Commission and the other local planning agencies in the 
region, as well as the Maryland and Virginia State planning agencies. 

38. The Regional Council also collaborates with the National Capital Planning 
Commission to reconcile the land-use requirements of the Federal and District 
installations in the environs, seeking the most compatible arrangements possible 
between the Federal and local requirements. 

4. The Regional Council also holds hearings, meetings, and conferences, 
presents exhibits, and may publish plans for review and comment by non- 
governmental groups and the general public. 


Services and facilities 


Publie Law 592 provides that the National Capital Planning Commission shall 
provide such technical and clerical assistance and such other services and 
facilities as may be necessary for the performance of the Regional Council’s 
functions. The Council may also accept such assistance as may be made avail- 
able by any State or local governmental authority having jurisdiction in the 
region. The information, data, and top-level staff time contributed by the local 
planning agencies to the Council during the preparation of the general develop- 
ment plan can be conservatively estimated to have amounted to $25,000. 


Operations of the Regional Council 


From its inception in July 1952 until April 1954, the Council was involved 
With organization details, and with the problem of drawing up its first work 
program, having but a single part-time staff member, the Planning Commission’s 
executive officer. Following the employment of a permanent full-time director, 
the Council was able to initiate a genuine work program, still handicapped how- 
ever, by the fact that the Planning Commission’s understaffed program could 
not be sapped to augment the Council’s resources. It was at this time that the 
groundwork was laid for continued local planning staff contribution in the 
form of the Regional Staff Committee, the informal but effective meeting group 
of the toplevel planning staffs throughout the area. 

After the Congress appropriated the mass transportation survey funds for 
joint use of the Commission and the Council, it was logical that the job of 
Providing the land-use basis for the traffic projections would fall to the Council. 
With this stimulus, the staff available to the Council was increased, including 
consulting services, and it was thus possible to begin the preparation of a 
regional plan for general development. 

The nreliminary plan completed in 1956 became the land use framework for 
the subsequent traffic projections. Not until the Commission and the Council 
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have arrived at final decisions on the mass transportation solutions can the plan 
be brought to its next stage. The present form represents a formidable achieve. 
ment in regional cooperation. The data upon which the plan was based and 
the statistical projections to the year 1980 are already proving invaluable in 
everyday use, by public and private agencies alike. During this time and to 
date the Council has carried on its regular functions, including several studies 
for Federal site relocations in the environs. 

Program, the nert 5 years 

There follows a 5-year planning program for the Council: 

1. Adopt, publish, modify, and maintain the general! plan. 

2. Completion of a regional parks and open space plan, the latter encompassing 
the former, but each requiring different methods of study and different degrees 
of land use information. 

3. Prepare a general sketch plan for the Baltimore-Washington region, in close 
cooperation with the Baltimore Regional Planning Council. 

4. Prepare an economic development plan for the region utilizing further 
analysis of the economic base data heretofore developed, and emphasizing the 
future potential of the interstate circumferential highway now under con- 
struction in Maryland and Virginia. 

». Establish a data clearinghouse for regional statistics, which would pro- 
vide current population, economic, land-use, traffic, and other useful data to all 
planning agencies, as well as to all other public and private agencies utilizing 
‘ommission establish a 
istrict agencies in the 


such statistics. 

6. In conjunction with the National Capital Planning 
pool of possible sites for new, or relocated Federal and 
environs 

7. Adopt a regional plan for the development of water supply and sewage dis- 
posal facilities. 

8. Establish a closer working relationship with the Washington Metropolitan 
Regional Conference. 

% Develop a stronger regional staff committee program. 

10. A continuous, systematic public information program should be developed 


( 
1 
i 


Staff and facilities 

This program is presented for consideration irrespective of the nature of 
financing it. While an expansion of program necessarily calls for an increase 
in staff, every effort should be made to keep the regional planning staff small 
in relation to the staffs of the participating agencies. 

The regional council today has assigned to it these positions: Director, deputy 
direction, regional planner, a cartographic aid, and a secretary. 

The expanded program will require at least the addition of two employees- 
one planner, with economic training, and a statistical clerk. Also, it is ex- 
pected that continuous reliance upon consulting help for special projects will 
be necessary. 

Program—Fisecal year 1960 

During the coming year the council proposes the following program : 

1. Publication of the general plan as an item of priority. 

”. Complete the open-space plan and special report. 

o. Continue analysis of regional water-supply and sewage-disposal needs 
related to the future land use and population distribution. 

4. Initiate studies in conjunction with the Baltimore Regional Planning 
Council toward the development of the Washington-Baltimore regional sketch 
plan. 

5. Initiate general economic and industrial development studies in conjunction 
with the Department of Commerce Area Development Division, and local plan- 
ning and development agencies. Begin data gathering and research on the effect 
of the interstate circumferential highway upon economic expansion in the area. 

6. Initiate the program to establish a statistical data clearinghouse: there 
are a multitude of public and private agencies already dealing in statistics. 

7. Establish the basis for the pool of sites for Federal agencies seeking new 
locations, 

MASS TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 


The Commission and Council, in cooperation with a joint steering committee 
including representatives of Public Utility Commissions of the District, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, have recently completed a 2%4-year study of the mass trans- 
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plan nortation needs of the National Capital region. The final elements of this most 


‘oa omplex effort were approved by the Commission and Council on January iZ, 1909, 
e tn No further appropriations: are requested for this survey because it is antici- 
d to | pated that the final report will be written by March 1] and delivered to the Presi- 
dies lent as soon as it can he printed by the Government Printing Office. 
The final report will contain a recommended general development plan for the 
projections of future population, engineering estimates of future travel 
and integrated high-speed transit and expanded highway program for 
recommendations for a fiscal and ad- 


ional Capital region, as well as 
findings of the report. The staffs 


ative organization to carry out the 
necessity, continue to work on this 


as well as the massive task 


Commission and Council will, of 
t, both in terms of limited technical refinement 
ining and furthering the proposals contained in the final report. 
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Positions financed from S. & E. funds, fiscal year 1959, and proposed positions, 
fiscal year 1960—Continued 


—E —_—__—_— _ —— —_——<—$ $$ 


P sitions Positions New p°sition 
financed, proposed, increases 
fiscal year 1959 | fiscal year 1960 


Urban renewal planning: 
Chief of urban renewal, GS-14. , 357 (i) 11, 357 
Associate city planner, GS-13 | (1) 9, 901 
Assistant city planner, GS-11 ; (1) 7, 030 
Cartographic compilation aid, GS-5____- = . (1) 4, 056 
Clerk-stenographer, GS-4. 3,76 . 3, 765 


Subtotal : (5 36, 109 5) 36, 109 


Comprehensive planning: 

Chief of compre hensive planning, GS-14. 

Secretary, GS-5... 

Research 
Associate city planner, GS-13 
Assistant city planner, GS-11 
Statistical clerk, GS-5 

Advanced planning 
Associate city planner, GS-13 
Associate city planner, Gs 12 
Traffic engineer, GS 13 
Assis ta int city planner, GS 
Landseape architect, GS-11 
Assistant city planner, GS-9 
Cartographic compilation aid, G 

Subtotal 
Regional planning council: 

Director, GS-15 

Director, GS-14 

Deputy director, GS-13_. 

Regional planner, GS-12 

Regional planner, GS-11. 

Assistant city planner, GS-11 

Statistical clerk, (;S-5 

Cartographic compilation aid, GS-5 

Sk cretary, GS-5 


Subtotal 


Grand total, permanent positions 


The purpose of the Technical Services Division under the control of the 
Associate Director is to provide each of the planning divisions with specialized 
advice and guidance, which each division needs but on a part-time basis only. 
None of the divisions could justify the full-time use of any such person. The 
traffic engineer serves to supervise complex traffic analyses relating to the 
many projects underway within the operating divisions. 

The illustrator and modelmaker are badly needed, particularly in this (Wash 
ington, D.C.) agency, to study and present projects in such a way as to give 
full understanding of their visual implications. Successful presentations must 
be made in three dimensions and in drawings and renderings easily understood 
by the lay public. 

Because the Planning Commission serves to some degree as an agency of city 
government with appropriate concern for the opinions of the local citizenry, 
special care must be taken to insure full understanding of the Commission’s 
position on important community issues. The same is true of its relation with 
other Government agencies and private groups. The success of the missi0l 
often depends on communications and persuasiveness rather than on any arbi- 
trary authority, and special educational techniques are constantly needed. 
Therefore a position of community education specialist, or some similar title 
has been proposed to answer this need. The map file clerk-librarian and the 
messenger-chauffeur are existing positions. 

The Administrative Services Division includes budget, fiscal, personnel, legal 
and land-acquisition services for the Commission and Council at an approximate 
annual cost of $50,000. The only increase proposed is the addition of a per 
sonnel clerk. This will provide for an accounting clerk and personnel clerk 
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in lieu of the combined duties now performed by one clerk and release the 
administrative officer for more supervisory functions. 

The Federal Planning Division needs the addition of an architect to work 
on the many Federal projects that the Commission initiates or for comment 
and review. In addition, the staff is constantly called upon for constructive 
design suggestions requiring the experience of an arcihtect. The Chief of Divi- 
sion and the landscape architect spend 75 percent of their time on Capper- 
Cramton projects, either District of Columbia parks, parkways, and playgrounds, 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway, or stream valley projects in Mary- 
Jand or Virginia. 

The District Planning Division is dedicated to the purely municipal functions 
of zoning, capital improvement review, coordination of departmental activities, 
and the detailed planning of playgrounds and other recreation facilities: the 
latter in close cooperation with the District of Columbia Recreation Board and 
the Board of Education. This Division already spends much of its time in the 
District Building and will probably eventually open an office there to improve 
efficiency and cement daily working relationships. 

Two other positions, that of chief and associate redevelopment planner, 
have been authorized but no funds have been provided to fill them. Every city 
in America of any size has an urban renewal planning staff. Every city council, 
mayor, and city manager is following the Federal leadership of HHFA and is 
responding by way of making a technical foundation available for community 
decision-making in this field. The Redevelopment Land Agency and _ the 
District of Columbia Office of Urban Renewal, each with their own operating 
responsibilities, have pointed out the desperate need for planning guidance for 
sich a erucial program. The proposed staff includes a chief experienced in 
urban renewal, an associate city planner trained in community design and/or 
in the social sciences, an assistant city planner and a cartographer's draftsman 
for drafting and fieldwork, as well as a stenographer for secretarial and clerical 
purposes. 

The major contribution of a planning agency is in the field of comprehensive 
planning, and the value of long-range planning is lost without adequate research 
into the implications of one land use and transportation policy or another. 
Persons trained in the field of economic projections, social growth and develop- 
ment, and the various areas of human change that affect the growth of cities are 
essential and invaluable in a program of planning for future needs. What is 
needed are two planning oriented economists or persons trained in the social 
sciences, particularly public administration. A statistical clerk is needed to 

lullvy process the data organized by the associate and assistant research 
planners. 

The staff of the Advance Planning Section of the Comprehensive Planning 
Division should, for such an area of this size and complexity, contain at least 
four persons of whom three are professionals and one a draftsman. These 
persons perform the continuing Planning and revision of the plan, its narts, 
and as a whole. Of the nine positions needed for this Division, only three are 
how authorized and employed. 

The regional nlanning stoff is now manned by only five persons. <A director, 
adeputy director, one regional planner, a draftsman, and a secretary. 

The council feels that its work can be made much more efficient during the next 
crucial years in regional growth and cooperation by the adding of two personnel: 
A statistical clerk to implement the gathering and making useful the regional 
data being assembled, and a young professional planner to assist the regional 
Planners in their work. 

While 28 nositions were budgeted during fiscal year 1959, the lack of funds 
and the temporary need for some services under the land acquisition anpronria- 
tion made it necessary to charge 1.7 man-years of services to land acquisition. 
An increase is requested herein to restore funds for the full-time employment 
of all personnel under this anpropriation. 

Periodie step increases will amount to $2,518 in fiscal vear 1960 which must 
be offset by increased funds; otherwise one position must be lapsed for part 
of a vear. 

The increase of $1,450 will provide approximately $2,000 per annum for the 
employment of two college students for 3 months each year as student assistants 
(city planner). They will give the staff assistance during the summer months 
When employees are on vacation and provide promising students an opportunity 
to see how a Government planning office functions, and become interested in fu- 
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ture employment with the Commission. It also gives the Government an oppor- 
tunity to locate promising students for future employment in this short category 
field ; 

The Commission and the council each require an increase of $10,000 for the 
employment of experts and consultants. Because of the nature of the functions 
of this agency, highly specialized advice is necessary from time to time. It is not 
possible to obtain such competence from even highly qualified professional em.- 
ployees. This agency has found it necessary to employ consultants of one type 
or another every year in the last 5 years. 
02 Travel, $2,500 

The appropriation limitation for travel is 88,000.) It has not been possible to 
budget this amount for tiscal year 1959 because of the need of funds for personal 
services and other items of expenditure. An increase of $2,500 will restore funds 
to the $8,000 limitation and provide for more widespread travel by the Commis. 
sion members and the expanded staff. The attendance of staff members at 
various meetings of professional societies is very desirable. In addition it is 
anticipated that approximately $1,000 will be paid annually in travel expenses 
for professional employees under Public Law 85-507 which provides for training 
of employees at universities and elsewhere. 
04 Communication services, $1,850 

An increased staff and expanded program will require the use of more tele 
phone instruments, more long-distance calls and greater mail expenses. These 
1e increased costs. 


funds are required to offset tf 


1 
} 
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06 Printing and binding, $20,500 

An increase of $14,000 is requested for the council and 86,500 for the Commis- 
sion. An amount of $12,500 for the council will provide for the printing of the 
council's first official general plan, the open space plan, and for other purposes. 
An amount of 81,500 is required for duplicating services. The 86,500 for the 
Commission will provide $5,000 for printing and binding and $1,500 for blue 
printing and other duplicating services occasioned by a larger staff. The $5,000 
for printing and binding will permit the Commission and the council to make 
available to the public, Congress, and executive agencies information which will 
lead to the better understanding of planning functions so essential to the effee- 
tiveness of an advisory agency. The Commission has not for several years pub- 
lished a progress report deemed essential in any such program. 


07 Other contractual services, 87,3880 

Public Law 85-507 authorized the training of Government employees at Gor: 
ernment expenses at universities and elsewhere. The annual limitation is 1 
percent of the staff, or a maximum of 6 months per year training for our en- 
ployees. An amount of $500 is requested for this purpose to provide for tuition 
payiments, books, and incidental expenses, other than travel. It is very important 
that Commission and council employees increase their knowledge of other pro- 
fessional fields which relate to city planning and to keep current on improved 
techniques 

It is proposed to move the offices of the Commission and the council from the 
Interior Building to closer proximity to the District Building. It is planned 
that this be accomplished by the close of fiscal year 1960. A nonrecurring il- 
crease of $2,000 is requested for this purpose. A nonrecurring increase of $500 
is requested for moving telephone and intercom systems. 

The council will require $3,000 annually for the rental of electronic com: 
puter time from the Census Bureau for additional analysis of traffic data and 
the complicated series of “fittings” of data to land uss 

Government life insurance contributions for the new positions proposed herein 
will amount to $630 per annum. 

An increase of S750 is requested to provide for the rental as needed for addi: 
tional vehicles by the expanded staff. Investigations must be conducted at 
various sites throughout the area which cannot be economically visited by use of 
taxi. 

08 Supplies and materials, $2,300 

An increase of $2,300 is requested to provide for the increase in supplies and 
materials that will be used by the new staff, such as drafting room material 
and office supplies and equipment. 
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(9 Equipment, $11,314 

An increase of $1,000 is requested to provide for the annual replacement of 
at least two typewriters or other office machines, office furniture, and drafting 
equipment. ‘The majority of office machines, furniture, and drafting equipment 
was obtained as excess property from other agencies and is in fair to poor con- 
dition. This will enable us to upgrade our equipment to within reasonable stand- 
ards. New furniture and equipment will also be needed for the 19 new employ- 
ees proposed herein. A nonrecurring increase of approximately $500 per em- 
ployees or $10,314 is requested for this purpose. 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions, $10,500 

Increased contributions to the retirement fund for 19 new positions will be 
approximately $9,000 annually and the balance of this request covers the restora- 
tion of funds for other positions and periodic step increases. 
18 Refund, awards, and indemnities, $300 

The Commission adopted an incentive awards program in July 1958, for mem- 
bers of the staff. Only $200 is currently budgeted annually for this purpose 
ind an increase of $300 for a total of $500 is requested. This will provide sufli- 
cient funds so that superior accomplishments and accepted suggestions can be 
suficiently rewarded to make the program attractive and develop more in- 
terest init. A $250 award was made in November 1958. 


15 Taxes and assessments, $350 


Increased employment of experts, consultants, and seasonal personnel will 
result in greater contributions to the FICA account. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR INCREASE IN LIMITATION FOR PURCHASE OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
PERIODICALS 


The present limitation for the purchase of newspapers and periodicals is 
$175 per year and it is requested that this limitation be increase to $225. Costs 
of newspapers and periodicals have risen during the past few years and are ex- 
ected to increase more within the near future. There are now additional 


I 

periodicals available which should be added to the Commission’s library in order 
for the professional employees to be kept informed on latest methods and pro- 
cedures. The Commission has been unable to subscribe to these periodicals be- 
ause of the $175 annual limitation. 
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Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary 6 ~ $7, 468 


ynal services 
Permanent positions ; $12, 7% 507 $14, 935 
Other personal services 57 60 | 125 


lotal personal services 2, 787 567 15, 060 

5 300 | 1,000 

nting and reproduction f 750 2.000 
her contractual service 33 }, 733 161, 965 
ipplies and materials 250 1, 000 
pment 500 | 1,000 
044 3, 306, 000 

900 975 

845 900. 000 


4, 389, 090 


4, 389, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. The next request is in the amount of $4,589,000 for 
land acquisition. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 47 through 64 of the justifications into the 
record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


LAND ACQUISITION 


1, Amount of estimate, $4,389,000 
Breakdown according to sections of the Capper-Cramton Act: 


See. l(a) George Washington Memorial Parkway: 
Fairfax County, Va- = $562, 000 
Prince Georges County, _. 1,000, 000 
, 562, 000 
(b) Maryland stream valley parks... cs. cae- = 751, 000 
l(c) Virginia stream valley parks ; ‘ 152, 000 
t Park, parkway, and playground system in the District of 
Columbia__- eee. a es sii ects BBs eo ees 1, 924, 000 


(Not exceeding $183,000 of the funds available for land acquisition purposes 
will be used during the fiscal year 1960 for necessary expenses of the Commis- 
sion, other than payments for land, in connection with land acquisition. ) 


) 


{ppropriation language changes 
The appropriation language for 1960 has been changed to accord with the 
respective amounts being requested under the applicable sections of the basic act 
ind the amount of the incidental acquisition costs has been changed to corre- 
spond with estimates therefor. 


Statutory authorization 

Act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482), as amended by the act of August 8, 1946 
(60 Stat. 960), see. 3 of the act of July 19, 1952 (66 Stat. 781, 791), and the act 
of August 21, 1958 (72 Stat. 705) and popularly known as the Capper-Cramton 
Act. 
4. General justification 

It is emphasized that all of the expenditures for land acquisitions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are repaid in full into the U.S. Treasury by the District of 
Columbia ; local authorities in Maryland and Virginia match U.S. appropriations 
for land acquisition for the George Washington Memorial Parkway; and for 
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‘al jurisdictions pay two-thirds of the cost of land 


lley parks in Maryland and Virginia, the United States con 
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Capper-Cramton Act were designed to permit 


us aequisition of such lands as are necessary 


development of the National Capital park, 
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Justification of individual projects—(a) Sec. 1(a), George Washington 
Memorial Parkiway 


Authorization (adjusted )—- . secs : ; 36, 750, 000 
Appropriations to date 5 a : ; et 2, 213, 364 


Balance ‘ ’ ; 1 536, 636 


Amount requested herein : et sn 5 62, 600 


New balance 


This section of the act provides “for the George Washington Memorial Park- 
include the shores of the Potomac and adjacent lands, from Mount 
to a point above the Great Falls on the Virginia side * * * and from 

Vashington to a similar point above the Great Falls on the Maryland 
pt within the District of Columbia, and including the protecti mn and 
tion of the natural scenery of the gorge and the Great Falls * * * 

George Washington Memorial Parkway, Fairfax County, Va., $62,000—The 

mmonwealth of Virginia and the county of Fairfax are each contributing 
$200,000 for a total of 8400,000 for their half of the estimated cost for extension 

‘the George Washington Memorial Pairkway, Fairfax County, Va., from CIA 

Langley to the proposed Cabin John crossing of the Potomac River. There 
present an amount of $338,000 in Federal funds to match the contribution 
f S400,000, leaving 862,000 to be appropriated by the Federal Government for 

itching purposes. Since the estimated cost for this work is SS00,000, and the 

and county are ready to provide their one-half, it is essential that the 

2,000 be appropriated at this time. This portion of the Parkway has been 

appr ved as part of the National Park Service Mission 66 program non construc 

is scheduled to start in fiscal year 1961, and will then make a continuous 
vay from Mount Vernon to the outer circumferential hig stele connecting 
ates of Maryland and Virginia. 

“Cec orge Washington Memorial Parkway, vicinity of Great Falls, Fairfax County, 
Va., $500,000.—This is the most important portion of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway. Not only does this unit border the Great Falls and 2 miles 
of the beautiful gorge of the Potomac, but contained within the boundary of this 
project is the ruins of the old town of Matildaville and the entire length of the 
historic Powtowmack Canal, built under the supervision of George Washington. 
In addition to the scenic and historic interests, this area is especially rich in 
botanic specimens. 

This unit will contain approximately 917 acres and will include the lower sec- 
tion of the Difficult Run valley and extend northwesterly to the Washington 
Aqueduct Dam. It is a portion of that area originally approved by the Bureau 
f the Budget and the House for acquisition for fiscal year 1958. Because of 
he objections by conservation groups and residents of the lower portion (not 
included in this project), the Senate Appropriations Committee referred it to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Agreements on the Great Falls 
section of that project, as requested by the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, are being completed. 

The amount requested in this estimate is $500,000 for the United States 
share—one-half of the estimated cost of land acquisition. Local authorities and 
private foundations have indicated their willingness to provide the remaining 
one-half of the cost. The land will become the property of the National Park 
Service. 

George Washington Memorial Parkway, District of Columbia line to Fort 
Washington, Prince Georges County, Md., $1 million—aAs originally stated the 
act of May 29, 1930, authorized the parkway “to include the shores of the Potomac, 
and adjacent lands, from Fort Washington to a similar point above the Great 
Falls on the Maryland side.” Early efforts to secure the cooperation of large 
op erty owners and the county authorities in providing the required 50 percent 

nirihotion were eurtailed by the depression and later cut short of successful 
consummation by the war. Until 1956, there was no marked revival of tocal 
interest. The Commission then secured the unanimous commitment from the 
renters of Price Georges County to cooperate with the Commission in 
liten.uc eecerat funus for the entire length of the park between the District line 

In? Fort Wo en eton, and the State of Maryland has enacted legislation author- 

izing the financing of the county’s share of the cost. 

hunus tor potn the United States one-half share and a loan to Prince Georges 
County were approved by the Bureau of the Budget and the House for the 
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fiscal year 1958, but because of a technicality was referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs by the Senate Appropriations Committee. Hear. 
ings were held and no objections voiced, and it was later cleared by this com. 
mittee. It was placed in the 1959 supplemental appropriation bill, where objec. 
tions were voiced, and through a misunderstanding of the original purpose of 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway it was rejected by both the House 
and the Senate. 

The original purpose of the parkway was for the protection of the shores 
of the Potomac and their retention for the use of the general public. There 
is a total of 44,000 feet of shoreline between the District of Columbia line and 
Fort Washington, and 9,800 feet more around Fort Washington. It is now 
necessary to eliminate 10,500 feet of this through areas of intensive residential 
development. When completed there will be a total of 43,300 feet or more 
than S miles of shoreline in this section of the parkway. 

The amount requested in this estimate is $1 million for the United States 
share—one-half of the estimated cost of land acquisition. It will be matched 
by funds provided by the local jurisdiction. 

This project is a part of the National Park Service Mission 66 program, which 
has the endorsement of the administration and Congress, and construction 
funds have been made available through park road, parkway, and building and 
utility construction programs. 


Section 1-—b, Maryland st I wks, &751.000 


Contribu- 
tions 


Land is acquired by the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Con- 
mission with the aid of a one-third contribution from the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission, for extension of the District of Columbia park system into 
the Maryland environs. The system includes units of varying lengths in the 
stream valleys of Cabin John Branch, Little Falls Branch, Rock Creek, Sligo 
Creek, Northwest Branch, Paint Branch, Oxon Run, and Anacostia River. This 
request includes $750,000 for contributions for four units in Montgomery Coun 
ty and one unit in Prince Georges County, and $1,000 for expenses preliminary 
to the making of the contribution. The detailed explanation of these five Mary- 
land stream valley units totaling approximately 1,018 acres are as follows: 

Oxon Run Park, unit No. 1A, Prince Georges County, Md.—This revised park 
unit, consisting of about 45 acres, extends from the District of Columbia line 
to 23d Street extended. At the District line, it is contiguous to property already 
in public ownership; namely, Oxon Run Parkway adjoining Mississippi Avenue. 
At 23d Street extended, it adjoins a golf course operated on private property 
which was originally included in the Oxon Run Park taking lines but which 
it was not possible to acquire prior to development due to lack of funds. Al 
though the golf course is not in public ownership, it is in recreational, open-type 
use, and may be possible to acquire at some time in the future. At the other 
end of this golf course is parcel No. 8 consisting of 16.869 acres which extends t0 
the Suitland Parkway. 

Acquisition of the revised unit for which funds are requested at this time 
would virtually complete a continuous park from below Indian Head Highway 
at Forest Heights through the District around Washington Highlands and into 
Prince Georges County to the Suitland Parkway. A future connection of this 
park and the Woodrow Wilson Bridge is also possible. 

The bulk of the property in question (parcels 8 and 4) is still part of a large 
farm and it is recommended that careful attention be given to various alterna 
tives to outright purchase, including rights, easements, and life tenancy to the 
present owner. The remaining property, namely, parcels 1, 2, and 5, should 
be acquired outright. 
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Adjacent communities in Prince Georges County of Oxon Run Hills, Cole 
prook, and Hillcrest Heights would benefit from this park, while in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia there is a considerable amount of multifamily development at 
the District line which this park would benefit greatly. 

Rock Creek Park, unit No. 6, Montgomery County, Md.—This unit of Rock 
Creek Park lies on the west side of Viers Mill Road between Gaynor Road on 
the south and Halpine Road on the north. This park unit contains approxi- 
mately 187.33 acres, 102.4 acres of which are presently owned by the Maryland- 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission and for the purpose of which 
the Maryland commission has advanced the sum of $247,806.11 from park devel- 
opment and other funds to preserve this unit. These advanced funds are ur- 
gently needed for development purposes and for the acquisition of other critical 
parcels. It is imperative that the acquisition of the remaining 84.93 acres be 
expedited because of the pressure that is being exerted to use this land for 
yarious commercial ventures. Also there is a great demand for the major 
sports center which is planned in this park unit. 

Rock Creek Park, unit No. 7, Montgomery County, Md.—This unit is the last 
in Rock Creek Park within the present limits of the Maryland-Washington Metro- 
politan District. It extends from Viers Mill Road on the south to the Rockville- 
Norbeck Road on the north. This park unit contains 287.5 acres of which 144.10 
acres are presently owned by the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission and for the purchase of which the Maryland commission has advanced 
the sum of $339,020.25 from park development and other funds to preserve this 
unit. These advanced funds are urgently needed for development purposes and for 
the acquisition of other critical parcels. The remaining 143.4 acres yet to be pur- 
chased includes 100.3 acres which are under an option expiring June 11, 1959. 
The approved development plan for this section calls for large water areas and 
vast natural areas. Because a trunk sewerline has been extended up this stream 
valley, there is great danger of encroachment by the residential development 
which is taking place in this vicinity. 

Northwest Branch Park, unit No. 4, Montgomery County, Md.—Unit 4 of North- 
west Branch Park lies to the north of Colesville Road and to the south of the 
Glenmont-Colesville Road. It is an extension of the Anacostia River Park system 
which spreads out from the District of Columbia through Prince Georges and 
Montgomery Counties. This park unit is vital to the program set up by the 
Capper-Cramton Act for the preservation of stream valleys and provides for the 
logical extension of the Northwest Branch. 

Because of the natural beauty of the vegetation, massive rock outcroppings, 
and because of the privacy that is afforded by the rugged terrain, it is planned 
that the southern portion of this unit will be retained mostly in its natural state 
for passive forms of recreation. The northern portion of the valley widens and 
flattens so that with a minimum of grading, fine active recreation areas can be 
provided without destroying the natural beauty of the valley. 

As this unit is planned, it contains approximately 397 acres of which 177.30 
acres are presently owned by the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission and for the purchase of which the Maryland commission has ad- 
vanced the sum of $135,998.70 from park development and other funds to preserve 
this unit. These advanced funds are urgently needed for development purposes 
and for the acquisition of other critical parcels. Immediate acquisition of the 
remaining 220 acres is urgent because subdivision projects have already bypassed 
the southern portion of the unit and are threatening to encroach upon the few 
fehaining areas which are suitable for active recreation. Also, land values are 
rising sharply. Unless prompt action is taken, it may be necessary to drastically 
reduce the park area because of economic considerations. 

Cabin John Creek Park, Unit No. 2, Montgomery County, Md.—This unit of 
Cabin John Creek Park extends north of unit 1 and runs in a westerly direction 
to Seven Locks Road then north to River Road. There are approximately 171 
acres in this unit of which 8.26 acres are presently owned by the Maryland- 
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National Capital Park and Planning Commission and for the purchase of which 
the Maryland commission has advanced the sum of $22,063.43 from park develop. 
ment and other funds to preserve this unit. These advanced funds are urgently 
needed for development purposes and for the acquisition of other critical parcels, 

This is indeed one of the finest pieces of natural parkland within the limits of 
the present stream valley system. There is an extraordinary variety of physical 
characteristics within this unit. There are steep, rugged hillsides with large 
virgin forests, and picturesque valley meadows. 

However, there is grave danger of encroachment by housing developments if the 
acquisition of this park unit is not accomplished in the very near future. Sub. 
division activity is increasing rapidly, and property values are rising steadily in 
view of the fact that the construction of the Cabin John trunk sewer is nearing 
completion. 

(c) Sec. 1-c, Virginia stream valley parks, $152,000 


Authorization 
Appropriation to date 


Balance 
Amount requested herein 


New balance 


For many years Maryland has been acquiring stream valley park lands under 
the original authorization of the act of May 29, 1930. Much pollution and flood- 
ing has been eliminated by these acquisitions, in addition to reserving almost 
4,000 acres of valuable park land for public use. 

The amendment of this act, in 1952, extended the same benefits to Virginia 
and authorized $4,500,000 for this purpose. Until recent years, Virginia had no 
park authority and made no use of this authorization. As a result many of 
the streams are polluted, eroded, and threatened with encroachment. 

A unified Northern Virginia Park Authority now has the approval of the State 
and almost all of the interested local jurisdictions. Both Arlington and Fairfax 
Counties now have park authorities and their boards have also indicated their 
desire to cooperate with the new authority. 

In order to get an early start on the acquisition of the most urgently needed 
units of these stream valley parks, a contribution of $150,000 (one-third of 
actual cost) has been requested by the boards of both counties and representa- 
tives of the park authority. The additional $2,000 requested herein is for ex- 
penses preliminary to the making of the contribution. 

Four Mile Run Park system, Arlington County.—Four Mile Run extends the 
entire length of Arlington County, entering the county near the west corner and 
emptying into the Potomac River. The system includes Lubber Run, Long 
Branch, and several minor branches. Arlington County has acquired approxi- 
mately 325 acres in this system. 

The unit to be acquired by this request is the first to be established by this 
Commission. It extends from the vicinity of Columbia Pike to 16th Street South, 
connecting two units that have been acquired by Arlington County. The land is 
now for sale and there is immediate danger of this vital link being lost through 
building development. 

Holmes Run Park, Fairfax County.—Holmes Run is one of the tributaries of 
Cameron Run which forms a part of the boundary between the city of Alexandria 
and Fairfax County. From the point where it branches from Cameron Rut, 
Holmes Run extends 2% miles through the recently annexed portion of Alexan- 
dria and then into Fairfax County. 

That portion included in this request starts at the county line and extends 1 
mile to Lake Barcroft and from Lake Barcroft 4%4 miles to Lee Highway. 
The Lake Barcroft area itself is now so intensely developed that it is no longer 
practical for public park use. 
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Tripps Run Park, Fairfax County.—Tripps Run originally branched from 
Holmes Run where Lake Barcroft is now located. The portion included in this 
request starts at Lake Barcroft and extends 1 mile to Sleepy Hollow Road 
where the county now owns 14 acres. 

The reasons for acquiring these stream valleys for park purposes are identical. 
They run through the most densely populated areas and the center of population 
in Fairfax County therefore will serve the needs of the greatest number of 
people. They are in the area most subject to encroachment by private develop- 
ment. Some pollution now exists that can be more easily handled if the areas 
are under public ownership. 


TOTAL COST OF WASHINGTON AREA PROJECTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Finley, has the Commission in its planning given 
any consideration to the overall cost to the Federal taxpayer of the 
various park and parkway projects in the District of Columbia, and 
nearby areas in Virginia and Maryland ? 

Mr. Fintey. Mr. Chairman, I think we have provided for your 
committee a summary statement of estimated future costs of all park 
and parkway programs in the National Capital area. 

We recognize that when viewed all in one package that it looks 
like a tremendous amount of money. However, when you view it in 
terms of public investment in the total National Capital and the 
National Capital region, then frankly it does not seem to be an im- 
pressive figure. We realize that you have to view things from an 
overall point of view. We suggest, however, that in any one year 
the amount of money is such a tiny portion of what the Federal Gov- 
ernment spends in the National Capital region and that we are the 
only people coming in for land acquisitions for parks in this region 
from the Federal Goverment, that it does not seem out of line. 

Mr. Kirwan. We have a list here for insertion in the record which 
shows that just in this bill over $9 million is requested in the 1960 
budget for land acquisition and construction in this general area, 
and it will cost over $135 million to complete them after 1960. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Summary of major park and parkway expenditures for construction and land acquisi- 
tion, District of Columbia and nearby areas in Virginia and Maryland 


Year | | 1960 budget | Balance to 
authorized | estimate complete 





| Anacostia Park.........:..<.. ae ‘ ee $218, 700 $11, 282, 
Catoctin Mountain Park, Maryland sie ated seen 38, 200 1, 605, 100 
C. & VO. Canal (D.C. : i eewaeke 650. 000 
C. & O. Canal National Historical Park i Reh BES ee eee 3, 350, 000 
East Potomac Park ...- eer ; 4 a | 30, 000 4, 319.00 
West Potomac Park... a Sa Someries — 6, 365, 80 
Fort Dupont Park-.. = ‘ e ; sa SR ae ite 662, 40 

is bnanaisue ae aon 14, 149, 50) 

| Prince William Forest Park, Va_----- sae ; nectoaes oe 3, 282, 900 

| Rock Creek Park : = . oe 25 1, 573, 70 

| Roosevelt Island-_-...-- ri a ; ae 2, 202, 100 

Washington Monument Grounds.-- oa. bees - ake Saaeen 1, 997, 00 

| Custis-Lee Mansion du i ae Since 109, 500 
Lincoln Museum. .._- a Pama oaar ei pipiens ean a | 1, 700, 000 
Columbia Island..._.-- re ; 5 aaa es ie eee 317,00 

|} Mall ‘ SS ; ‘ , 000, WUD 2, 363, 00 
Prosident’s Park......:........ ’ | 179, 900 
George Washington Memorial Parkway | | 

Roadway portion : ; ete mae 2, 614, 809 39, 490, 900 
Land acquisition (National Capital Planning Commis- | 
sion | | 
Prince Georges County, Md a , 000, 000 | 350, 00 
Virginia 
Vicinity of Great Falls. .---- = ha 500, 000 500, 00 
Other eS Le eo steboaacaeste ae ar ee 62, 000 
Fort Washington__- SSE ao 157, 500 
Fort Foote ee ere ee ee ais ee ; 316, 
Fort Hunt ea ; ain eed a 72, 000 | 1, 697, 20 
Belle Haven. -_.-- . io awarnnuseune eal 133, 5 
Daingerfield Island Marina...............--..---- 158, 000 | 628, 600 
Roaches Run_.-.---- ‘i iB sive inen iceiealines a Pate 200, 00 
Turkey Run Recreation Area ein Sadan 831, 00 
Great Falls: Facilities ss as ais at iaiircoecadiomi 12, 000 200, 000 
Widewater Recreation Area ‘i some aes 303, 
Carderock Recreation Area : Siciets 368, 00 
C. & O. Canal area.......-- se eS aah ee 22, 500 | 405, OM 
Planting .....- ‘ ‘ Leeee ania eacmemies 50, OVO | 125, 

Baltimore-Washington Parkway: 

Greenbelt Park, Md aseccusawnar 224, OOO 2, 966, 2 

Drainage and erosion controls : Satteles ina ; ‘i 1, 278, 
Palisades Parkway ‘ ae santa peas eee 165, OOO 6, 287, 0 
Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway 

Water sports center 35, 90, O 

Roadway caine onan pttes 3, 673, OF 

Erosion control. -.-_-- = peeks ce See a : 567, 00 

Suitland Parkway ; = ‘ 2 Z See 2, 466, 00 

Stream Vall Vy Parks—lan 
Planning Commission): 

Maryland ; Side a patios, 751, 000 (‘) 
Virginia L Seperate RA a sas 152, 000 4, 348, 0 
Manassas battlefield—land acquisition -- See aaa e 500, 000 335, 00 


Grend Gotel. = ...cc ccs ey eee 9, 010, 600 35, 384, 700 


ct — 





1 Maryland authorization used up; bill pending for additional authorization of $3,500,000 and 8 loan 
of $7,000,000. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Do you not think the Planning Commission should 
consider the impact of the financial burden of the existing projects 
on the Federal taxpayer before proposing new projects? 

Mr. Finitey. Mr. Chairman, I think that we are very much aware 
of the cost of development of these projects. However, our job, as 
we see it, is to propose to legislative bodies, including the Congress, a 
program of land acquisition which we feel is adequate for the future 
jopulation of this area. As you know, it is expected and agreed upon 
. all groups that the population of this region is going to exceed 
5 million by the year 2000, and if land is not pure =hased now, it will 
never be available to the public. 









Cc. & O. NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 














Mr. Kirwan. For example, the Planning Commission just recently 
reported favorably on the proposed legis: ation to establish the C. & O. 
National Historical Park from here to Cumberland. 

What is the justification for the Planning Commission making such 
arequest ¢ 

Mr. Fintey. Sir, the Planning Commission has not made any re- 
quest with regard to the C. & O. 

Mr. Kirwan, It is my understanding it voted favorably on it. 

Mr. Fintey. It voted to support the Park Service. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why do that? Why did you support a Federal ex- 
penditure like that ? 

Mr. Finuey. It is felt, sir, that much of that area is in the National 
Capital region. 

Mr. Kirwan. I know. This man will tell you on my left later on 
if it were not for John Rogers Clark in Indiana we might still be just 
13 Colonies. Have you ever heard anybody talking about putting in a 
park to commemorate his accomplishments ? 

Mr, Frntey. It sounds like a good idea. 

Mr. Kirwan. In the district which I represent there was a gentle- 
man named Garfield who drove a mule into that area, who afterward 
went to the Civil War, later represented the district I now represent, 
and who became President of the United States. 

Has anybody thought of putting up some commemoration to the 
accomplishments of Garfield ? 

There are many historical points in this country outside of Wash- 
ington that are just as worthy, or more so, of development at Federal 
expense. Whenever anyone visits my office, 9 out of 10 of them will 
say “Just think of the p: arks which are located here; look at everything 
inthe city of Washington.” 

They have to come here to get a look at them. They do not have 
them at home, but they are the ones who are putting up the money. 

Did the Commission give consideration to the Federal cost of this 
project, which is over $12 million ? 

Mr. Frntey. Which project do you mean ? 

Mr. Kirwan. The C. & O. project. 

Mr. Fintry. No, sir; it did not. It was called upon for its opinion 
concerning the desirability of the C. & O. Canal as a park, and it spoke 
asa matter of principle only and not as a matter of cost. 
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PURCHASE OF LAND IN VICINITY OF GREAT FALLS 


Mr. Kirwan. $500,000 is requested for the Federal share of the cost 
of land in the vicinity of Great Falls, Va., for the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway. 

Please describe the location of this property and explain why the 

urchase is necessary at this time. Also, who owns the 917 acres to 
purchased, and what will the land cost be per acre? 

Mr. Frntry. If I may refer to the map before you, Mr. Chairman, 
you will notice the location of the District of Columbia, and you will 
notice that the property in black is the land already in Federal owner- 
ship for the length and breadth of the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway, for a project that has been sponsored by the Congress, and 
supported by the Congress for almost 30 years. The focal points of 
this parkway are Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the south, 
and those portions of the parkway through the District of Columbia. 
Probably the most significant single parcel of property is that on both 
sides of Great Falls as described in the original act. The portion 
colored red is the land for which we have requested funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where is the circumferential highway which connects 
with Route 240. It is not up around Great Falls, is it ? 

Mr. Fintey. No, sir. The red roadway around the District of 
Columbia is the outer circumferential highway and the green line is 
the parkway—the George Washington Memorial Parkway. 

Mr. Kirwan. What are we going to do up at Great Falls? 

Mr. Frntey. Great Falls has always been considered by both the 
people of the region and the Congress as probably one of the two or 
three most important historical sites in the entire region. 

Mr. Kirwan. It comes back again to the historical sites. 

We have sites that are far more historical, according to history 
books, all over this country, than you will find at Great Falls. 

Mr. Fenton and I come from a part of the country that has deterio- 
rated badly. A world traveler once said at the turn of the century 
that it was the most beautiful spot he had seen. He was referring 
to the Pocomo Mountains up there. I do not think the Federal Gov- 
ernment has expended 15 cents in that region to preserve one of the 
finest sights in the world, but now we plan to go up to Great Falls 
and make this expenditure. 

Congress has over 1,000 authorized public works projects, of which 
447 are inactive and in a deferred status. No action has been taken on 
them. I told you about our having to evacuate the people in my town, 
due to the flood, and the interlocking system that connects one railroad 
with the other being out of business. And yet we think of spending 
large Federal funds at Great Falls because the Planning Commission 
thinks it is an important historical site. 

Mr. FINtey. Sir, I should point out that this is a project in which 
the funds are matched by the local government on a 50-50 basis. 


PLANS FOR EXTENSION OF PARKWAY IN VIRGINIA 


Mr. Kirwan. Would this complete the land acquisition in the Vir- 
ginia area, and is it planned to extend the parkway to Great Falls! 
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Mr. Fintey. I should, if I may, sir, differentiate between the park 
lands and the road or the highways which are to go through there— 
the George Washington Memorial Sachwen 

The present plans for the road portion of the parkway at this time 
are to be ended at the circumferential highway which is at the Cabin 
John Bridge. The Planning Commission and the local government 
officials the year before last agreed not to continue the parkway along 
the riverfront, because of the inherent damage to the cliffs and the 
beautiful scenery at that point. The general route for any road would 
be along the orange line indicated on this map. 

At this time it is not contemplated for it to be a George Washing- 
ton Memorial Parkway at all, but possibly a State highway. We are, 
however, sir, hopeful of acquiring at some future date for the public 
the remainder of the gorge of the Potomac—that is, the shoreline 
itself, and the slope along the shoreline—for hiking purposes. The 
Madeira School, which is a private school, has agreed to set aside all 
of its shoreline property for the public at no cost to the Government. 
These portions would complete the project all the way up, including 
Great Falls. 

MATCHING FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. What firm assurance do you have that local authori- 
ties are ready to match the Federal share ? 

Mr. Frniey. Sir, we met with the members of the board of super- 
visors of the county, and they have assured us that this is a favorable 
project in which they will participate, and we recently signed an 
agreement with the county park authority as to how the property 


would be developed and maintained. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please place in the record a statement covering the 
matching by Fairfax County. 

(The information follows :) 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS AT GREAT FALLS, FAmrFax County, VA. 


The National Capital Planning Commission has submitted an estimate for 
$500,000 covering the U.S. share—one-half of the cost of approximately 917 acres 
of land at Great Falls, Fairfax County, Va. The land, when acquired by the 
United States, will become a part of the George Washington Memorial Parkway. 

The estimated total cost of the land is $1 million, one-half the cost of which 
is to be paid by the United States and the other half by the county of Fairfax, 
or one of its agencies. It also is understood that a portion of the county share 
of funds is to be donated to the county by a conservation organization. 

Of the 917 acres, approximately 16 are now owned by the county of Fairfax. 
If the county donates this 16 acres to the United States, then one-half of the 
value of this 16 acres or any other lands the county may own within the 917 
acres may be credited against the county share of the total cost of the 917 acres. 
This will be done simply because if the United States were to pay the county the 
full cost of the value of the 16 acres, such payment would be made out of funds 
contributed—one-half by the United States and one-half by the county, and the 
ny would simply be reimbursing itself for one-half the cost of the acres 
nvolved. 

QUESTION OF STATE VERSUS FEDERAL FINANCING 


Mr. Kirwan. The State of Virginia has a fine park system. Why 
would it not be appropriate for the State to finance and operate this 
area as a State park ? 

2 a Frniry. May I call upon Mr. Robinson to answer that ques- 
lon ? 
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Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Rozrnson. They have a fine State park system, sir, but there 
is not a single State park in any metropolitan area or urban area in 
Virginia. The policy has been to confine their parks to the mountain 
lands, lands out in the hinterlands. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY FROM DISTRICT LINE TO FORT 
WASHINGTON, MD. 


Mr. Kirwan. $1 million is requested for the Federal share of a 
portion of the cost of land acquisition for the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway from the District line to Fort Washington. This 
project has been turned down twice by Congress in the last 2 years, 

Describe the area involved in this request. 

Mr. Finuey. I would like to put up a map, sir, because it is very 
vital to eee 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that there is considerable interest in 
this parkway portion and I should mention first why we have returned 
to you this year, even though the committee indicated that it was 
generally uninterested in reviewing it again. After it failed to be 
accepted by your committee last year we assumed that the matter was 
dead and we were, sir, frankly deluged by letters and groups, both 
national and local, that were very chagrined that we had not been 
successful. 

We felt that several of the conditions with which we presented you 
last year had de anged and we felt that you would probably want to 
review it in the light of those new conditions, which is why you find 
it before you at this time. 

First, the county which, under the law, is required to match the 
funds, has agreed to match the funds in cash rather than requesting 
a loan, which has be ‘en a fairly normal procedure in certain sections 
of the act, because of their tremendous interest in this project. 

Mr. Reichelt, the chairman of the county commissioners, is here 
today and he will be happy to indicate the county’s position. 

I think that you have been given probably both sides of the argu- 
ment at your hearing yesterday but I think we should point out a few 
things that may not have been pointed out to you in recent months 

Mr. Kirwan. You point them out and then we will get back to the 
questions. 

Mr. Fintry. All right, sn 

You recognize that Fort Washington is a historical monument, 1s 
owned by the Federal Government, and is being built and maintained 
by the National Park Service. This is a vital portion of the parkway 
and it is a parallel, on the other side of the river, to the Mount 
Vernon Highway. You will recognize that this is the location of the 
new Woodrow Wilson Bridge. This area is opening up very quickly 
for subdivision purposes and will do so even more quickly when this 
bridge is completed. This is probably the last opportunity for the 
Federal Government and the people of the Nation to have in their 
ownership the shores of the Potomac. 

If the committee at this point does not vote favorably on it, the 
project will probably be dead and it will have to be taken off the 
books. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say it is a good project? 
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Mr. Fintey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. W hy not let poor old Maryland keep it? Why take 
something good away from a State? 

Mr. FINLEY. Sir, this is again a case wheré the local government 
has been working ‘for 25 years with the Federal Government in a 
matching program. This is not for the people of the State but for 
the people of the Nation. It is felt that Maryland should not be 
called upon to finance such a project. 

Mr. Kirwan. That goes for Pennsylvania. When Pennsylvania 
built, the turnpike, they did not build it for Pennsylvania but for 
the Nation. They built the turnpike for the Nation. 


HISTORY OF FORT WASHINGTON 


You said something about Fort Washington being a historical mon- 
ument. 

There is not a lot of good history there. 

Here is a pamphlet put out by the Park Service describing Fort 
Washington. 

It states: 


British war vessels, moving up the Potomac to cooperate with their land forces, 
reached Fort Washington on August 27. Capt. S. T. Dyson, who commanded 
the position, destroyed and abandoned the fort without offering resistance. The 
British fleet then sailed up the Potomac to Alexandria. 

There is not much history connected with that. 

Mr. Fintey. Weare not here to defend Fort Washington. 

Mr. Kirwan. But you made the statement of historic points. There 
isno history connected with that. 

Why do you want to build this road to get to that bit of history? 
There is not much of it there to be proud of. 

Mr. Fintry. This road has two main functions. If Fort Wash- 
ington were not there, it would still have those functions to perform. 
The first is the preservation of a great portion of the parkway, of the 
shores, to the public of this region. 

As you heard in testimony yesterday, there are many people who 
have some interests in developing it for commercial and indus- 
trial purposes. 

The second reason is that the road proposed here, between now 
and 1980 is an important highway link in the entire area. According 
to the projections made for highway needs in 1980, this area will be 
endlessly jammed and congested without that road at some future 
time. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Finley, I respect you and I like you but if that 
road becomes necessary as you claim, I am sure Maryland will soon 
come to the rescue. Maryland will want the gasoline tax and all of 
that money that it will get on that road. 

Mr. Finrey. I question, sir, whether that road could ever be eligible 
for interstate funds because of its location. 

Mr. Kirwan. I make the same statement I made last year: Consid- 
ering the many essential demands on the F ederal taxpayer, I seriously 
question whether building a parkway over in Maryland with Federal 
funds is justified. 

Mr. Retcueir. May I say something, sir? 
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Mr. Kirwan. Yes; but not too long. We have already used up a 
good deal of time, and we have many other items to cover. 

Mr. Reicnetr. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I am an elected official just as you are. I am an 
elected official from Prince Georges County and we, too, are cognizant 
in a much smaller way than you are, as a Congressman, of the prob- 
Jems—— 

Mr. Kirwan. We must get down to the business end of this. Please 

get down to facts as the time is short. 

Mr. Reicuevr. Prince Georges County is adjacent to the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Reicuerr. You must remember, sir, that it more or less hinges 
on Washington. Its growth is dependent on Washington and has 
been forced upon the county by the Federal Government in Wash- 
ington. The Federal Government is spreading out and this is a Fed- 
eral city. 

Congressman, you say that certain things should be preserved in 
other areas. That is quite true. 

This summer it was my privilege to go to Oregon and I saw the 
Columbia River for the first time. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will have to confine your remarks to this park- 
way. 

, CONSTRUCTION OF PARKWAY 


Mr. Retcueit. We are ready to match the funds—— 

Mr. Kirwan. Are you ready to build and maintain this road, not 
just match the cost of the land? 

Mr. Retcuetr. The act originally provided for that. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not care what the act provided for. 

Are you ready to build this road and maintain it if we match your 
funds? 

Mr. Retcuetr. On a 50-50 basis? 

Mr. Kirwan. No; only on the buying of the land, and then you 
build it and maintain this great parkway; not us out in Ohio or up 
in Pennsylvania, or out in Indiana. 

Mr. Reicuert. You mentioned the turnpike. That is a toll road. 

Mr. Krrwan. Make a turnpike out of this. 

Mr. Reicueit. You cannot. They will not permit that to go into 
Washington asaturnpike. We have no control over that. 


AVAILABLE PARKLAND IN AREA 


Mr. Kirwan. How many acres of park land are presently available 
in Washington and nearby Virginia and Maryland? 

Mr. Fintey. In the George W ashington Memorial Parkway ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Anywhere ‘around here, Virginia or Maryland. 

Mr. Fintey. I am not able to answer that question, sir. 

We will be happy to get it for you. 





(The information requested follows:) 


Public parks, National Capital region 


National Capital parks (District of Columbia, Montgomery, Prince 4¢res. 

Georges, Arlington and Fairfax) 14, 863 
Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission 4, 500 
Virginia (Arlington, Fairfax, and Alexandria) 


AVAILABLE PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY ROADS 


Mr. Kirwan. What roads now service this area ? 

Mr. Fixtey. Sir, the Indian Head Highway, which is located along 
this route now serves it. It is a future four-lane highway and accord- 
ing to State needs, it is not part of the Interstate System as such, 
that is, in the 90-10 system. It is going to be needed in addition to 
the parkway if the region grows at the rate we expect it to and it 
is growing now. 

MASS TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 


Mr. Kirwan. Are there plans for a freeway in this general area? 

Mr. Fintey. Yes. The consultants in the mass transportation sur- 
vey recommend a freeway several miles east of, and parallel to Indian 
Head Highway. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the estimated Federal cost of the 325 miles of 
roads recommended in the mass transportation survey ? 

Mr. Frntey. Of the 325 miles of highway recommended in the mass 
transportation survey, over about a 25- or 30-year period, it is some- 
where between $1.6 and $1.7 billion. 

Mr. Kirwan. What priority would you put on this parkway con- 
sidering all the new roads recommended in the survey ? 

Mr. Fintey. Sir, the Planning Commission feels that this is a most 
crucial facility. Our job is to plan the highways and parkways. 
Our job is to come before you and to try and obtain money, even the 
smallest amount. 

If you will agree with this parkway in principle as does everyone 
else in the region 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Finley, I do not doubt that everybody in this 
region will agree with you. They are not insane in Ohio, either. If 
they could ever get Federal money for a parkway like this in Ohio, 
that is one thing we would get something like an Ivory soap vote on. 
You would be just as well off if you dropped that part about every- 
body in the region agreeing on this project- They would be insane 
if they did not. 

Mr. Fintey. If I may, sir, I was referring to the people opposed to 
the particular route. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, to those whose land will be taken. 

But there are not many in the area that do not want it; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Finuey. Yes, sir. 
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FEDERAL COST OF PARKWAY 


Mr. Kirwan. Why would they not want it if they are going to get 
a soft touch from Uncle Sam? There is something wrong 1f they 
would not want it. 

What will the total Federal cost be of constructing the parkway ? 

Mr. Finzey. The cost of the land acquisition, sir, will be between 
$2.7 million and $3 million, of which $2.7 million will be for land alone, 
We have figures from the Park Service in which the cost of construe. 
tion over the long run will be $8 million for 744 to 8 miles of open 
space and parkway. 


ANNUAL FEDERAL COST OF OPERATING AND MAINTAINING PARKWAY 


Mr. Kirwan. What will be the annual Federal cost of operating and 
maintaining this parkway, including park police, facilities, and so 
forth ? 

Mr. Finuey. I am not in a position to answer that question. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put it in the record. 

(The material requested which was furnished by the National Park 
Service follows:) 


me) ONCE MAIO oo ee $25, 000 
Annual maintenance and operation_____________________ Sie cet __.. 60,000 


ONE eee 


1930 COST ESTIMATE FOR PARKWAY 


Mr. Kirwan. We have reviewed the debate when the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway was approved back in 1930. It is in- 
teresting and members were assured that the entire project both in 
Virginia and Maryland would cost the Federal Government. only 
$9 million. Already it has cost $20 million, and it will cost over 
$50 million to complete. 

I wonder what Congressman Cramton and Senator Capper would 
say today if they were faced with this staggering figure. 

What do you think? 

Mr. Frxtey. I think they would say if we could have built it then, 
it would have cost us $9 million and the value of the dollar is far 
different than in 1930. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wetts. I think that I might add a few words that might help 
some. 

This land acquisition at the time of the passage of the Capper- 
Cramton Act was estimated to be $200,000. Maryland was requested 
to provide funds to match the Federal Government’s $100,000. We 
did that but we were in the midst. of a depression in the 1930's, There- 
fore, we did not get the cooperation nor the money from the Federal 
Government. so our act died. Since that time we have estimated 
it would cost 10 times that much. 

I appreciate the difficulties but I predict if we go 10 more years, 
it will cost a hundred times more. 
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Mr: Kirwan. If it is going to cost that much money 10 years from 
now, Maryland had better get busy. 

Mr. We tts. I think Mary) land has done her share. 

Mr. Kirwan. Not unless she is going to build this road. 

Mr. Cramton assured the House when the question was asked as 
to what cost control there would be over the Commission, that “Con- 
gress itself will scrutinize their work in connection with annual 
appropriations.’ 

I feel this committee has a real responsibility especially when this 
request comes in here 29 years later. 

The floor debate also shows that Senator Capper expected the entire 
parkway would be completed by February 22, 1932. 

He and other sponsors were concerned then about rising land prices; 
perhaps Maryland was ready to put up $100,000 in 1936. But the 
people of Prince Georges County did not get interested again until 

ust a few years ago. Only then did they agree to cooper ate and pay 
half the land cost. So it isnot the fault of the Federal Government that 
this portion of the parkway has been delayed until the cost is excessive. 


MARYLAND’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Why would it not be appropriate for the State of Maryland to de- 
velop this area instead of making it a financial responsibility of the 
Federal taxpayer ¢ 

Mr. Retcuer. Sir, because of our proximity to the city of Wash- 
ington. We feel that the Federal Government owes a little responsi- 
bility in helping us. 

Mr. Kirwan. That does not enter into this. If it was not for the 
Federal Government employing a large percentage of your people, I 
wonder what would happen. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. On the record. 

Please insert in the record the current State funds available for the 
Virginia and Maryland State park systems and also show the amount 
available for land purchases. 

Will you do that, please ? 

Mr. Finuey. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


1958 1959 
Maryland, division of forests and parks: 
Funds, all sources. - Clee . cébchwaes - $1, 613, 133 $987, 513 
_ Land acquisition. Siete ee . ---- 298, 496 ooo 
Virginia, division of parks: 


Funds ; Sada. oe eseeMNende caea wen pe Reade 238, 154 303, 250 
Land acquisition. - seats seein cea an Jue ime " sak 


_—_—_— - pao rs SPS “ saan 


PROPOSED ALTERNATE ROUTE 


Mr. Kirwan. An alternate, less costly route, has been suggested by 
acitizens association which opposes the present route. 

Please describe this alternate route. 

Mr. Fixntey. The alternate route was one suggested by a citizens 
group which has mostly their homes and properties along Broad 
Creek in that area. This is the alternate which avoids the shore- 
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line completely and goes through ordinary woods which, I should 
mention, a major portion of which has been proposed as a gift to 
the Government. We have discussed this at some length with the 
members of the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Com. 
mission, with the members of the county board of commissioners, 
with the other Federal agencies involved, and our planning commis. 
sion voted to retain as a matter of principle the original route as 
being of far greater quality. Two or three hundred years from now 
the people will be thankful we took such action. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is interesting that the basic law passed in 1930, 
states that the purchase of lands along or adjacent to the shores 
of the Potomac “which involve great expense” shall not be required 
unless the Commission finds that they are “essential to proper carry- 
ing out of the project.” 

Why are they essential ? 

Mr. Frnutry. They are essential because these are the only lands 
that in this area are along the Potomac and would provide access to 
the river by the public. An alternate route along here would simply 
be another road and would not do a thing for the thousands of 
people who now live and will live in that area. There is no sub- 
stitute for land. You cannot buy it 20 years from now, if you do 
not buy it now. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please submit a statement showing the miles of shore- 
line and the number of acres now in Federal ownership in Prince 
Georges County. 

The information follows: 

There are currently 43,300 feet or 8.2 miles of shoreline, including Fort Foote, 
Fort Washington, Oxen Bay, and Broad Creek. There are 66 acres in Fort Foote 
and 341 acres in Fort Washington. 
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PURCHASE OF LAND FOR STREAM VALLEY 






Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up the next item of $903,000 re 
quested for purchases of land for Stream Valley parks in Maryland 
and Virginia. 

The Federal Government finances one-third the cost. 

Briefly describe that program. 

Mr. Fintey. I would like to pass this question on to Mr. Nicholson 
of Maryland. 
Mr. Kirwan. Go ahead. 
Mr. Nicuotson. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of our commission 


would like to present an introductory statement. 




















WELLS, CHAIRMAN, MNCPPC 





STATEMENT OF HERBERT W. 







Mr. Wetuts. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Herbert W. Wells, chairman of the Maryland-National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, a bicounty agency of the State of Mary- 
land having planning and park jurisdiction in Montgomery and 
Prince Georges Counties. 
We appreciate the favorable consideration which this committe 
has given our requests over the years for the acquisition of streal 
valley parks in our two counties. This cooperative program begat 
in 1931 and we are proud indeed of the progress we have made. Ow 
4,300-acre park system, of which 3,700 acres are in stream valley 
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parks has received national recognition as one of the best in the 
country . 

The Federal interest has been protected through flood control and 
the prevention of soil erosion in the streams flowing into the District 
of Columbia. Over $2 million has been spent by the Maryland com- 
mission for the development of its park system thus providing recre- 
ational facilities for the expending population of the National Capi- 
tal region. We have also expended nearly $3 million for the purchase 
of neighborhood and regional parks outside the stream valley park 
system. 

The Federal Government has, of course, played no small part in 
this joint endeavor, having contributed one-third of the cost of the 
land and has, on occasion, loaned the State of Maryland the remain- 
ing two-thirds for 8 years without interest. 

Since 1931, the Congress has appropriated about $3,400,000 for 
stream valley acquisitions on the basis of nearly $1,500,000 as a grant 
and about $1,900,000 as a loan. Maryland has repaid almost $1,500,- 
000 of the loan money and is prepared to repay the balance when due. 

At the present time, the stream valley park purchase program is 
substantially complete in Prince Georges County and about 60 per- 
cent complete in Montgomery County. 

Weare here today to justify an item of $750,000 in the budget of the 
National Capital Planning Commission for the acquisition of certain 
stream valley parks in our two counties. 

I should like at this time to call upon our secretary-treasurer, Jesse 
F. Nicholson, to present our justification to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF MR. NICHOLSON 


Mr. Nicnotson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
will be brief because of the time. 

The $750,000 item in our Natianal Capital Planning Commission 
budget consists of, or is to be used for five units of parks in Mont- 
gomery and Princes Georges Counties in Maryland in the portions 
shown in red. This is Cabin John Creek, unit No. 2; Rock Creek, 
units 6 and 7; North Creek, units 3 and 4, and a small part of the 
Oxen Run Park. 

Those stream valley parks shaded in green are those portions of 
our parkway system in Maryland that have been acquired and those 
inred I have just explained. Those in yellow are what we have yet 
to acquire to complete the program. 

T might say that Maryland is prepared to match the Government’s 
$750,000 grant with a million and a half-dollar bond issue. 

We have an option that we have taken on several parcels of yet-to- 
be-acquired land. For example, in the particular unit we have an 
option to buy which we took out some 3 years ago for the sum of 
$250,000 for 100 acres of parkland. 

Mr. Fenton. Please name the particular parks so the recorder will 
have a complete record. 

Mr. Nicnotson. That is the Bullis tract, near Rockville. We pur- 
chased 60 acres of that tract outright, Congressman, and, as I say, 
we have an option on the balance for $250,000, which expires on 
June 11 of this year. We prudently, we feel, acquired this land in 
advance because the property is worth some $4,000 an acre now, As 
far as most areas in the metropolitan area are concerned, we are 
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faced with a skyrocketing situation with respect to the land in these 
stream valley parks, not only because of the fact the area has de- 
veloped but because of the fact that our sister agency, the Washing- 
ton Suburban Sanitary Commission, has beeun to run sewerlines 
and water lines up to the valleys, which make the land more valuable, 

We were not here last year for our usual request, because of the 
fact we were out of the authorization under section 1(b) of the 
Crampton-Capper Act. We had exhausted our $1.5 million under 
section 1(b) of the act. 

The so-called Hyde bill, Ho h is Public Law 85-707, was not en- 
acted until August of last year. The Hyde bill provided $750,000 
of the authorization could be tr ansferred from section 1 relating to 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway and ana 1(b) relat- 
ing to stream valley park systems in Maryland and Virginia. 

The Commission made a finding that that amount of authorization 
can be transferred, so we do have the authorization for this request 
and we urge the favorable consideration of the committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

What is planned with the $152,000 for Virginia ? 

Mr. Fixtey. Could I have Mr. Robinson, of the Northern Virginia 
Planning Commission, speak on that 4 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Rosinson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Charles C. Robinson and I am chairman of the Fairfax 
County Park Authority, the official park agency for the county of 
Fairfax, Va. 

It is a great pleasure for me to appear before you today because in 
a way this is an historic occasion. It is the first time that the areas 
in Virginia contiguous to the District of Columbia have requested to 
enter into a partnership with the Federal Government in acquiring 
stream valleys which are so important to our metropolitan area. 
When the original Capper-Cramton Act was passed, it 1s my under- 
standing that the primary motivating force in the Congress and 
in Montgomery County was to preserve the stream valley and head- 
waters of Rock Creek which affected so drastic: ally Rock ‘Creek Park 
in the District of Columbia. It is my further understanding that 
adjacent Virginia, whether not realizing the importance of preserving 
flood plains and stream valleys or whether because of its sparse  popu- 
lation and rural economy, felt it unnecessary to be included in this 
farsighted program which has meant so much to the District of Co- 
lumbia and adjacent Maryland. 

In 1952, with the fantastic growth of population in Virginia, there 

came a sudden awareness that the benefits which had accrued to Mary- 

land and the District of Columbia through the operation of the Cap- 
per-Cramton stream valley program over the years were needed and 
would be highly desirable in the nearby Virginia environs. 

Consequently, Congress, in its wisdom in the passage of Public Law 
592 by the 82d Congress, for the first time made the partnership ar- 
rangement of the Federal Government and Virginia possible by 
inclusion in the C ‘apper-Cramton Stream Valley Act. 

I would be less than frank if I did not admit that even then it 
took some years to convince some of the cities and counties in adja- 
cent Virginia that not only was this program to their benefit but 
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that it would assist materially in reducing the silt. pollution in the 
Potomac River in which all of us in Metro opolitan Washington have 
so great a stake. It is, therefore, my extreme pleasure to be able, 
as the official designee from Fairfax o ounty, to support the request 
of the National C apital Planning Commission for $100,000 to be 
matched by $200,000 of Fairfax C Younty’ s funds to acquire and pre- 
serve the valleys of Holmes Run and Tripps Run above Lake Bar- 
croft. I am entering into the record the colored plats showing the 
proposed taking lines, and with these plats am submitting for the 
record an estimate of the cost of this aequisition based on figures 
secured from Fair " ax County’s official appraiser who is employed by 
the county to place a value for tax purposes on every piece of prop- 
erty throughout Die county. 

I won't pretend that this is all the land we'd like to have but it 
is the portions of flood plain area on Holmes and Tripps Runs above 
Lake Barcroft which are most vital. 

Therefore, I would urge you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, to approve the $100,000 item in the budgets submitted 
by the National Capital Planning Commission for participation in 
what we consider an extremely vit: al acquisition, 

In addition to that, there is a further item in the National Capital 
Planning Commission budget for a section of Four Mile Run in 
Arlington County. Arlington County has on its own acquired most 
of the Stream Valley in Four Mile Run. This section which they 
are asking for help on is a section which is strategic, vital, and they 


again are in here asking for the first time for participation in this 
program. 


LAND PURCHASES IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR PARK, PARKWAY, AND 
PLAYGROUND SYSTEM 


Mr. Krrwan. We will now consider the $1,924,000 requested for 
purchase of land for the park, parkway, and playground system in 
the District of Columbia. These funds are repaid to the United 
States by the District of Columbia. Insert’ pages 65 through 73 in 
the record. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 


(d) Sec. 4, Park, parkway, and playground system in the District of 
Columbia, $1,924,000 


Authorization_ ; - ; Gaede seeiatin Sei 2 is _.... $16, 000, 000 
Appropriations to date Tae Ne Se ee 14, 075, S28 

Balance xia erent eee ; 1, 924, 172 
Amount requested herein___-~--~-~- ac i aeeeg ser areata main A SOA 000 


New balance cbs anatisterete eee ; ‘172 


Land is acquired in the District of Columbia, with all expenditures being 
repaid to the United States by the District of Columbia. Acquisitions are part 
of the Commission’s comprehensive plan for the park, parkway, and playground 
system of the National Capital. The entire 1960 program has been approved 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. The estimates will provide 
funds for three park and parkway projects, one recreation center, and four 
playgrounds. Of the eight projects, four are presently incomplete and all will 
be completed with these funds. 


36292—59——-72 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR INDIVIDUAL LAND ACQUISITION PROJECTS 


District of Columbia park, parkway, and playground system, under section 4, 
Capper-Cramton Act 

The amount of $1,924,000 requested herein consists of $1,819,000 for cost of 
land and $105,000 for expenses of acquisition. 

The detailed estimates and justifications for the projects are listed on the 
following pages: 

Project VIII-5—Center, Georgetown Recreation Center, vicinity of 39th Street 
and Reservoir Road NW.—-Funds for this recreation center were appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1958, but because of the directive of Congress they were 
diverted for the acquisition of more urgently needed projects. It is now re 
quested that they be restored so that the acquisition of this project may proceed. 

The Georgetown area is not at present served by a community recreation 
center. This Commission’s comprehensive recreation system plan has since 1939 
proposed a recreation center in the vicinity of 39th Street and Reservoir Road 
NW., adjacent to Western High School. This location would serve a popula- 
tion of approximately 30,000 including a child population of 1,500, within a 
radius of 1 mile. The property included in this proposed acquisition consists of 
12%, acres of land, undeveloped except for one small structure and roadway, 
immediately west of the present Western High School. This acreage will permit 
the development of a large playfield with recreation facilities for football, soft- 
ball, hockey, baseball, tennis, and swimming not provided at the smaller play- 
grounds or elsewhere in the neighborhood. The comprehensive plan provides 
for 26 recreation centers, all of which are in public ownership except the George 
town Recreation Center and one other. 

Project VIII-8—D, Petworth Playground, vicinity of 8th and Taylor Streets 
NW.—The area to be served by this small children’s playground comprises ap- 
proximately 100 acres, with a population of more than 6,000 persons, and is 
entirely surrounded by heavy traffic streets. The old Petworth Elementary 
School serves most of this area and is located one block from this proposed play- 
ground, but the building occupies three-quarters of its l-acre site. This school, 
more than half a century old, had an enrollment of 227 in 1952 which by 1957 
had increased to 653 children. This playground is to serve only elementary and 
preschool age groups. 

The recommended site contains a number of old frame semidetached houses, 
occupying about 1 acre of ground. The remainder of the Petworth area is 
almost solid brick row houses and a comparable site would cost between 2% and 
3 times as much. These old houses are fast giving way to apartments. The 
first site considered just 1 year ago was adjacent to the school, but already some 
of the old houses have been replaced by an apartment. 

Although there are playgrounds within a half mile of most of this area, they 
are overcrowded and cannot be reached by these small children without crossing 
heavy traffic arteries. Many community groups have requested this playground 
and the District of Columbia Recreation Board has stressed its urgent need. 

VIII-9-G, Adams-Morgan demonstration project area playground.—This neigh- 
borhood is one of the most densely populated areas in the city, having a popula- 
tion of approximately 27,000. It is now served by three small playgrounds, 
having a total area of 5.6 acres. According to the National Recreation Associa- 
tion standards there should be 1 acre for each 800 persons. Such a standard is 
impossible here, because of the extensive apartment house development. How- 
ever, it will be possible to assemble approximately 4 acres in connection with the 
demonstration area study. It is recommended that this be included to give some 
relief to the teenage problem that exists. There are no facilities for the teen- 
age group within less than three-fourths of a mile of most of the neighborhood. 

Project X-S, North-Sherman Avenue Park-Playground, vicinity of New 
Hampshire Avenue and Park Road NW.—Within an average radius of one-third 
of a mile of this vicinity, there is an estimated population of 14,000 persons, 
now without park facilities of any kind, which should be provided for. It is 
proposed to acquire approximately 1.12 acres at this location to be developed as 
a small park-like area with share trees, shrubbery, and lawn areas for passive 
recreation where adults may enjoy the open and small children can play under 
parental supervision. There will be limited recreation facilities for small 
children with walks and park benches provided. 
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Small park playgrounds tend to stabilize residential neighborhoods and prop- 
erty values, and in accordance with accepted standards these neighborhood units 
should be easily and safely accessible within a walking distance of not over one- 
half mile. It is realized that to provide even these limited facilities is costly 
in a built-up neighborhood, but based on experience here and in other cities it is 
believed that an investment of this kind would greatly benefit this neighborhood. 

VIII-17—-E, Northeast Playground, adjacent to Wheatley School, Montello 
Avenue and Morse Street NE.—Funds for the acquisition of this playground were 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget for the fiscal year 1959. Congress did not 
approve this appropriation but directed that unobligated balances might be re- 
allocated. It was possible to reallocate only $100,000 to this project, and it is 
now requested that the remainder be appropriated to complete this project. 

The part of the northeast section of the old city to be served by this play- 
ground is one of the most densely populated areas of the District, having a popu- 
lation in 1950 of almost 16,000. This represents an increase of about 20 percent 
over the 1940 population of the area. The recreation facilities in this general 
area are very limited. For many years an additional playground has been 
planned to supplement the inadequate school playgrounds in the neighborhood. 
As there are no undeveloped areas in this part of the District, improved property 
must be acquired. The D.C. Recreation Board has repeatedly urged the acquisi- 
tion of this unit and civic organizations have also urged that additional facilities 
be provided. 

I-F-I-C, Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway, section 1, addition for National 
Cultural Center—This request is for the purpose of acquiring the remaining 
land of a 9-acre site now mostly under public ownership and authorized by Con- 
gress as a site for the National Cultural Center. This center is to be built by 
private subscription and will be an outstanding feature long needed in the 
National Capital. Assurance that the site will be available must be given before 
fands can be raised for the structure. 

VI-A-2, Palisades Park (Flats).—Funds for this project were previously ap- 
propriated but were deferred in accordance with the directive of Congress. This 
appropriation is needed to acquire several scattered small parcels that still re- 
main in this large park consisting of 194 acres for which $385,000 has been 
expended. 

Project X—N neighborhood park, square south of 104.—The acquisition of this 
park is a joint project to be carried out simultaneously with the D.C. Highway 
Department and the Motor Vehicle Parking Agency which will eliminate sever- 
ance damages for any one agency. The land to be acquired by this Commission 
is a segment containing 0.45 acre that will remain in this square south of E 
Street after it is extended from 20th to 21st Streets N.W. by the Highway De- 
partment. 

The highway construction will eliminate most of the present structures, and 
it is extremely important to prevent some small private development in this 
most strategie location in the center of the northwest public building area on 
which hundreds of millions of dollars are being spent for public buildings, high- 
ways, and park improvements. 

The National Capital Planning Commission acquired two lots in this square 
in 1941, for the purpose of preventing consolidation of this area by private in- 
terests and in anticipation of carrying out the present plans. These plans call 
for the Motor Vehicle Parking Agency to acquire that portion of the square north 
of the proposed E Street extension for underground parking, which is to have 
a parklike surface treatment. The remainder of New York Avenue is to be 
Closed through this section and the land included in this request will be com- 
hined with park reservation 106, forming a park area of 1.16 acres and com- 
pleting the central plaza of the northwest public building area. 


UNOBLIGATED FUNDS PRESENTLY AVAILABLE FOR LAND PURCHASES 


Mr. Kirwan. What unobligated funds are presently available for 
land purchases in the District? 

Mr. Fintey. Sir, we believe that we have reduced the unobligated 
funds to a bare minimum at this point for various reasons. The ac- 
tual amount of money is some $525,000, rounded off, of which $355,000, 
’ major portion, is set aside for the site for the National Cultural 
Center in accordance with the Fulbright-Thompson Act. 
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We are not at this point permitted to obligate that, but we have 
reason to believe that the District Commissioners will release their 
hold on that amount since they are required to pay it back in a 
matter of years. 

The first meeting of the National Cultural Center Board of Trustees 
we expect to be the latter part of their month or next month. They 
have just been appointed by the President, and we feel that it is ex- 
tremely ‘import tant that we acquire the remainder of this site, of which 
only 1.2 acres is in private ownership and the remainder in public 
ownership. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please insert a statement in the record showing the 
status of projects pending against this unobligated balance. 

Mr. Fintey. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Status of unobligated land acquisition funds, Jan. 28, 1959 


Sec. 4, District of Columbia funds unobligated July 1, 1958 $990, 996. 69 
Contracts approved, salaries and expenses___--__----------_-_--_ 466, 159. 81 


Balance unobligated Jan. 28, 1959 524, 836. 88 





| ! 
| Estimated 
Area cost Remarks 


Lots or parcels 
Project 


Vacant|Improved| 


Cultural Center 2{ 25,425 | $355,000 | Appraisal received but District 
| Commissioners do not want 
land atquired until after Cul- 
} tural Center Commissioners 
} are appointed. Hope for 
green light in March or April. 
Palisades Park 8 | | 334, 853 5, |} NCP surveying excess lands of 
| | B. & O. RR. and District 
Transit Co. Hope to obtain 
plats of computation by Mar. 
31. Negotiations have been 
started. 
Buchanan Recreation Center_. 9, 968 | 50,000 | Appraisal due this month 
should close on most parcels 
| during February 
Wheatley School playground -. 7, 5 14,700 | Price agreed to but because of 
| infant must obtain court 
approval. 


| 





Miscellaneous: Salaries and | } 
expenses__--. a - = 20, 136.88 | 


Balance unobligated- mas - 524, 836. 88 | 


GEORGETOWN RECREATION CENTER 


Kirwan. Explain the request for land for the Georgetown 
Recreation Center. 

Mr. Fintey. The Georgetown Recreation Center is next to the last 
of the 26 recreation centers that have been proposed in Washington for 
the last 25 years. Georgetown is an area prese ntly not served ‘by such 
a major facility. It has a population of 30,000 people and a child 
population of at least 1,500. As I say, this is one of the two areas in 
the city without a recreation center. We have here before you, for 
the remainder of the authorization of the act 

Mr. Kirwan. You say there is no recreation center in Georgetown ! 

Mr. Fintey. There is a Georgetown playground, a very limited one, 
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but there is no full recreation center with all of the facilities we pro- 
vide. such as football field, children’s playground, and so forth. 


ADAMS-MORGAN DEMONSTRATION PROJECT PLAYGROUND 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the request for purchase of about 4 
acres for the Adams-Morgan demonstration project area playground. 

Mr. Frntey. Sir, the Adams-Morgan project is a self-help urban 
renewal project as briefly described by Mr. McLaughlin. 

This is an extremely densely populated portion of the city and, 
frankly, an area which is deeply in trouble. It is extremely blighted 
and it has many mixed uses. It has insufficient open spaces, which is 
one of the most crucial elements in the battle to prevent the creation 
of further slums. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say it is heavily populated ? 

Mr. Frnury. Extremely so; 27,000 people in this small neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr. Kirwan. What you are saying there is, I think, worthy of the 
consideration of this committee. 

Mr. Fintey. Yes, sir. 


REQUEST FOR LAND FOR NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER 


Mr. Kmwawn. Explain the request of $350,000 for the remainder of 
the site of the National Cultural Center. 

Mr. Fintry. This would be, we hope, the amount of money re- 
quired to complete the site for the center that I have just described. 
It is along the Potomac near the end of the Theodore Roosevelt 
3ridge and adjacent to the Potomac Plaza development. The struc- 
tures on this property will be built by private funds, privately sub- 
scribed, and the authorization for this acquisition comes from—— 

Mr. Krrwan. Will this be reimbursed ? 

Mr. Frntry. Yes, this will reimbursed by the District of Columbia. 


E STREET ACQUISITION 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the need for the request to purchase 
about a half acre south of EF Street between 20th and 21st Streets? 

Mr. Fenron. Northeast ? 

Mr. Frntry. No, this is northwest. 

Sir, this map indicates the location of the State Department as 
recently expanded. The Interior Building, with which you are fa- 
miliar, and the proposed Federal Office Building No. 9 on Virginia 
Avenue is shown there. This area which I am describing with the 
pointer now is known as the E Street Mall and has been in planning 
for many, many years. The approach to the bridge I just described 
from the downtown area along the two E Streets is shown there. At 
present they are both on Rawlings Park, due north of the Interior 
Building. With the District of Columbia Highway Department we 
are making an attempt to acquire this last major block in this area for 
the completion both of this E Street Mall, as a part of the setting 
of these major buildings, as well as for the approach to the bridge. 
The Highway Department will purchase the 80-foot strip between 
this line here and the Motor Vehicle Parking Agency which has future 
plans for an underground parking lot by which it will acquire this 


block. 
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The Planning Commission is called upon to acquire only this smal] 
yortion marked in red on the map which is across the street from 
Kelly Park. The green blocks are lands already in public owner- 
ship. New York Avenue will be closed in the future and the area 
will look like this [indicating]. 

This is Edward Kelly Park named for the former Superintendent 
of the National Capital Parks. We want to purchase the portion in 
here [indicating] across the street from Kelly Park. 

Mr. Kirwan. Lam familiar with the area being named after Edward 
Kelly. He did a lot for the Park Department in this town. 

Mr. Finutey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Denton ? 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. Denton. Do you people plan the routes people take, one-way 
streets, through streets, and things like that ? 

Mr. Finvey. Our jurisdiction includes the general planning of 
highways. It does not include one-way streets. 

This is in the Traffic Department of the District of Columbia 
government. 

Mr. Denton. I wish you would plan some way so that Congressmen 
could get to and from the Capitol without touring W ashington. 

Mr. Fintey. The highway construction has been planned by the 
Commission and Council jointly and it has been accepted generally 
in the area and we expect that within a relatively few years it will 
be a lot easier to get around. 

Mr. Denton. I gather from what you say that you are also the 
Planning Commission for the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Fixer. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Denron. How do they share the cost of this with you? 

Mr. Frnitry. The District of Columbia does not share the cost 
of the Planning Commission. However, they do match in many 
ways the amount which is provided by the F ederal Government in 
matching technical services such as traflic engineers, highway engi- 
neers, school planners, and recreation planners. Those people are 
concerned with the detailed projects. They meet us more than 
halfway. 

Mr. Denton. I notice that you put a chart on the board showing 
how other cities spent more money for planning commissioners than 
the District of Columbia. I realize this is the National C ity and there 
is a certain obligation on the part of the Government for a good many 
of the things you have in here, but they look strictly like a District 
problem. For instance, your urban renewal. 

In downtown planning the District of Columbia ought to take care 
of that burden itself. 

Mr. Fintey. If I may suggest, the Planning Commission was set 
up originally in the early 1920’s in order to serve as planners for the 
Federal City. There are people who do feel that the planning fune- 
tion ought to be in the hands of the local government. Apparently 
there are a great many more, including Members of Congress, who feel 
that planning for the Federal City should be a Federal function. 

Mr. Denton. Right there, you have extended your program since 
that time as you have set out here. You said that downtown planning 
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issomething new. That should be entirely a District function. That 
is for the benefit of the merchants in Washington, is it not? 

Mr. Finuey. Yes, sir. 

It is quite important and we feel that it is also a matter of ap- 
pearance of the entire city and the well being of the thousands of 
people who come here every year. It is not just merchant oriented. 

Mr. Denton. Let me say this: We are all proud of Washington 
and we want it to be a beautiful city and it is. I am satisfied ‘that 
you are a very good Director. You are energetic and you want to 
improve your ‘Department, or you men would not be worth your salt 
if you did not. 

Let me tell you my trouble on this side of the table: 

I come from Indiana and the Wabash River flows through Indiana 
and it has recently gone on a rampage and has done $50 million worth 
of damage. The people of Indiana have spent a great deal of money 
on levies and in trying to control it themselves. ~ Our cities pay for 
their own planning commissions. 

Our tax rate is probably three times as high as it is in the District 
of Columbia. 

We have asked the Federal Government to help us on this flood 
control and they told us that they would give us the magnificent sum 
of $25,000. 

How am I going to justify voting for $230,000 increase for plan- 
ning in the District of Columbia when we cannot get the Government 
to do anything about a matter as serious as flood control in my own 
district ? 

Mr. Finer. I am not competent to answer that question, as you 
know, but I would like to say this: Every person in this country 
would want to share in the future of this city. 

Mr. Denton. I think every person in this country would want to 
prevent flood damage in Indiana, too. 

Mr. Frntey. I am sure they would and they should. 

Mr. Denton. We have had a siege of it just recently and the 
Government spends quite a good deal of money on it after that. 
Anyway, the horse was gone and then they locked the barn. 


USE OF GASOLINE TAXES FOR ROADBUILDING 


I have just one other thing about building these roads. This law 
was passed in 1930 and there has been a great change in our road 
program since then. We have had this roadbuilding program and 
everybody who rides on that road pays a gasoline tax. I notice some 
other Federal agencies came in and participated in this program and 
for some reason the Park Service did not. There has been a tremen- 
dous change there and I think there are some very good grounds for 
saying that more of that money should be spent for “feeders” in this 
big city. 

I do not say Washington, but most any town. I think some change 
ought to be made in the law so that the Park Department can come 
in, if necessary, and participate in this program. I think it is really 
quite a burden to have any road built today to draw on the Federal 
Treasury when we are paying for the roads out of the gasoline tax 
and the people who use them pay that. I think that some ‘of the other 
Government agencies at their own expense ought to do that. 
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That is all. 

Mr. Finuey. Sir, I do not know whether you are familiar with the 
~_ that last year the whole question of the Capper-Cramton Aci 

‘ame up because of a controversy on the Virginia side. The Senate 
held a great number of hearings, listened to all sides, and confirmed 
the provisions of the law. I realize that that is not the House, 

Mr. Denton. That is just one body. 

Mr. Fintey. I very much appreciate that, but we of necessity Jook 
to the Congress for leadership in these matters and our job is to come 
to you to carry out the mandate of Congress until it is changed. 

Mr. Denton. This Virginia-Great Falls group were in here yester- 
day opposing the Government taking that over. They said Virginia 
could take care of it itself. They said they would build a State road, 

Mr. Fintey. There is no road proposed through the Great Falls 
area. 

Mr. Denon. They said if they needed it they would build it 
themselves. 

Mr. Fintey. We are proposing the acquisition of permanent public 
space for the public as a whole. 

Mr. Denton. They said they would build a State or county park 
if they needed it. 

Mr. Fintey. They said that but it has been there for many years 
and they have not acted to date. We are very much concerned unless 
something is done fairly soon, it is going to be acquired and developed 
into subdivisions. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton? 


REPAYMENTS FOR EXPENDITURES IN D.C. FOR PARKS, ETC. 


Mr. Fenton. I appreciate the problem you people have. You cer- 
tainly are all anxious to see progress made. 

You say somewhere that all of the land expe nditures in the District 
are repaid to the United States within 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Finury. That is right, sir; under the provisions of the Capper- 
Cramton Act the District of Columbia must pay back to the Govern- 
ment of the United States the funds which the Planning Commission 
spends for parks, playgrounds, and even those open spaces similar 
to this one that are primarily Federal usage. As you also know, some 
10 or 15 percent of the District Government expense is a portion of the 
Federal contribution. Frankly, we do not think this makes up for 
what the Federal Government benefits in various ways from the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia, paying out of their own taxes money 
that this Planning Commission spends, which the Federal Govern- 
ment lends it. We spend it and then they pay this back out of their 
own money. 

Mr. Fenton. We had a lot of people in here yesterday complaining 
about the fact that the Commission did not have adequate funds. 
They were supporting your budget request for $475,000. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY FROM DISTRICT LINE TO 
FORT WASHINGTON 


The Cramton-Capper Act has been on the books since 1930. 
How long has it been since the Planning Commission planned @ 
road from Fort Washington up to the Distric t line? 
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Mr. Fintey. Since around 1927. It has been on the plan in one form 
or another. We brought a map today to show you the four alternate 
routes that were proposed in 1929, 1948, and 1957, and the alternate 
proposed by the citizens group. 

This has been a part of the plan and it has been part of the people’s 
hopes and desires for this region for 30 years. 

Mr. Fenron. What preparation did the State of Maryland make 
toward the ultimate purchase of this ground at that time? 

Mr. Fintey. It has always been assumed, since 1930 when the law 
was passed, that this was a county-Federal project. It is a part of 
the George Washington Memorial P arkway which is a part of what 
you might say 1s a part of everyone’s existenc e here. It has always 
been assumed that the Federal Government’s interest in the project 
was established. 

Mr. Fenton. I was coming to that. 

Mr. Fintey. And that M: aryl: ind would have no reason to suspect 
they should be involved in this since it was declared a Federal proj- 
ect at that time. 

Mr. Fen'ron. They were involved in it to the tune of 50 percent. 

Mr. Fintry. This was the county, not the State of Maryland. This 
county cannot actually afford to build this. 

Mr. Writs. We have to get legislative authority for the county to 
participate in a Federal project. We provided in 1955 or 1 136, as 
soon as it was indicated by the Park Service that this thing would 
be a thing of fact, we provided through our general assembly funds 
tomatch the Federal Government’s funds. At that time those funds 
were indicated as $200,000 for this tract of land. It was not Mary- 
land’s fault if it was not done at that time because the general assem- 
bly provided the funds for it, but the Federal Government did not 
put up its share. Then it fell’ by the wayside and 2 years ago, when 
it looked like the George Washington Memorial Parkway—the fourth 
or last leg not acquired—had some chance of being reinitiated, the 
General Assembly of Maryland again passed an act that permitted 
the county commissioners to bond the county to put in our share, 
which then was about a million dollars. 

Again this year, we are sure that we have the law on this and the 
county commissioner chairman is here to sell the bonds and we can 
match the Federal funds if this is made available. 

Mr. Fenton. The point I was trying to make was: Knowing that 
eventually they wanted this land, why did not the State or county 
or both take precaution to prevent people from getting in there and 
building on it ? 

Mr. Wents. There are six houses occupied on this 714-mile tract 
today. Because of lack of sewers, because of the lack of roads in that 
area, we have kept developments down to a minimum on this route 
that is proposed where there will be six or seven houses. I believe 
there is one summer cottage that will be on the actual mileage pro- 
posed. It is the only spot I know of in any metropolitan section 
where you can go 714 miles of open space, space which is half a mile 
toa mile wide, and not find more houses than that. We have done 
everything that we can and now we are faced with a project of a new 
bridge and new roads being built on this. We also have increased our 
population by double w hat it was in 1950. We have 350,000 people 
that live in this county. 
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As a matter of fact, this very ground here was once a part of Prince 
Georges County. We ceded this Federal land. We are very proud 
of it. We hope that in five generations from now, our children, our 
grandchildren, and our great grandchildren will think how smart we 
were to provide a little green when this becomes a great metropolis, 

If we do not save a little open space, what do you think will happen! 

Do you not think that the men who provided Rock Creek Park were 
smart and forward-looking men ? 

It is the greatest thing the city of Washington ever had. We want 
the same thing along the shores of the Potomac. 


EXTENSION OF ROUTE 240 TO DISTRICT LINE 


Mr. Fenton. Coming back to what somebody previously asked 
about Route 240, where do you propose to bring it down into the 
District ¢ 

Mr. Weis. From a planning standpoint and an economic stand- 
point ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Wetus. We propose to bring it down adjacent to Wisconsin 
Avenue. Now lamspeaking asa Marylander. 

We believe that the District of Columbia can meet that road, where 
it is presently Route 240, Wisconsin Avenue, and we expect to have 
some expensive construction because it has been developed to a great 
extent with expensive property and there are places where the road 
will have to be depressed. 

In the Rock Creek Valley we are going out to the north there about 
to the point where we have 200,000 people who live there and most of 
them working in the District for the Federal Government. We are 
gladtohavethem. It is one of the nicest sections in the United States 
and the income level is among the highest. They contribute con- 
siderable Federal taxes as well as State. 

Mr. Fenron. Where does that come in now, your new extension! 

Mr. Fintey. The present one? 

Mr. Fenron. Where does it end ? 

Mr. Wetts. Just south of Rockville. Then it is proposed to— 

Mr. Fenton. There have been two extensions south of Rockville? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir; but only one of them is open to the public yet. 
Anyway, the proposed road will come on down to Rock Creek Park 
into the Pooks Hill interchange that is being constructed presently. 
A new parkway will be to the west of that and follow on down and 
then it is proposed to follow the shores of the Potomac River into 
the City of Washington. 

Mr. Fenron. Where is Bethesda shown ? 

Mr. Wetts. Right here [indicating]. 

We think that the road should come down here where these people 
live in the valley of Rock Creek, people that live here in this general 
area, and they are not going to want to go over to this point and then 
follow down. 

In fact, it is a very circuitous and out of the way road. I think 
the road is necessary and needed here, as far as that is concerned, and 
I think, not only this road is needed, but we are talking about the 
Wisconsin Avenue thoroughfare. We need one down 16th Street and 
the other to get people downtown to their jobs and back home. 

In the two counties adjacent to Washington we have a population 
equal to that of the District of Columbia. 
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Mr. Fenton. Will you extend Route 240 farther down now than 
that? 

Mr. Fintey. Yes sir. 

Route 240 through Rockville is in this location [indicating]. It 
cuts across what we call Wisconsin Avenue corridor. The mass trans- 
portation survey which has just recently been completed calls for 
either Route 240 to follow Wisconsin Avenue to what we call the inter- 
mediate loop or on down to the intermediate loop which is the Military 
Road extension. 

This line [indicating] is Glover Archbold Parkway which will not 
permit trucks. It has not been determined whether Route 240 will 
proceed across and down to the center of the city or will possibly 
come across in another route and down to the center of the city. 

As you know, there have been proposals to bring it straight down 
to the Interloop along Massachusetts Avenue. 

Mr. Gincery. We are having a public hearing on an extension of 
240 at the end of this month. We have detailed plans on the alternate 
routes and will see to it that you get complete detailed plans from 
the Pooks Hill Interchange and just beyond the Naval Hospital 
into the District of Columbia. They are laid out with particularly 
showing details in large scale. 

I will see that they are sent to all of the members of the committee. 

Mr. Fenron. Thank you. 

Mr, Fixiey. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, it has been pretty well 
covered, but I do want to mention one other thing. 

Mr, Kirwan. Are you through, Dr. Fenton / 

Mr, Fenron. I do not want to prolong the hearing, Mr. Chairman. 
I believe the other item I wanted to ask about has been pretty well 
covered. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY, DISTRICT LINE TO 
FORT WASHINGTON 


Mr. Frntey. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, from the point of view 
of an agency that is charged with the responsibility of carrying out 
the Capper-Cramton Act as written and still on the books, we badly 
need congressional guidance in this matter. Our job is to try and 
accomplish what the law authorizes and if we should not proceed 
Ithink we should get instructions one way or another. 

Mr. Kirwan. I would say this: You are doing a very good job in 
trying to carry out that act, but I know from going over this Nation, 
there are other important things too, that must be provided for. As 
was stated before, there are over 1,000 public works projects that have 
been passed by the Congress and there are only about 500 of them active. 

There are millions of dollars worth of damage each year and those 
projects are not given a tumble or a nod to correct the situation. Just 
stop and think that in the town where I live, 2 weeks ago two other 
Congressmen and I went out and saw damage estimated at $20 million. 
Look at the misery. I saw women in their aprons holding their 
children and their homes up to the first floor were covered with ice 
and water. Two weeks from that date I now hear they are evacuating 
them again in boats. 

Mr. Denton. They do not take steps to stop it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Think of the human misery that is there. 
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While there are 500-and-some projects authorized, not a thing is 
being done about that. 

I, for one, have given a lot of thought to this. I want to provide 
what is fair. Yet, we have to consider all the essential requirements 
for our streams, minerals, forests, and many, many other things that 
this committee is charged with appropriating for. We have to think 
of all of this. 

I would like to see a highway down at Fort Washington and there 
might be thousands who would like to go there and enjoy the Potomac, 
But I know, speaking to you across this table, of a thousand places 
in America that need funds more than that. 

I have no malice or ill will toward anyone on the other side of the 
table. 

Mr. Fintey. Mr. Chairman, if there is concurrence with the merits 
of the parkway, is it possible to get some minor concurrence in terms 
of money which would at least establish clearly once and for all what 
the Federal policy is going to be in that area ¢ 

Then the money need not be spent this year or next but once the 
parkway is lost, we feel, as I said before, that land cannot be replaced. 
[t is something we cannot build 20 years from now, when it is too late. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Kirwan. I agree with many things you point out, but when 
I see America each year as few people see it, I seriously question 
whether we can afford to put that highway down there. I am not 
speaking for the committee now, but on other things you are going 
to get a sympathetic ear from me. 

Mr. Fenron. What about Cleveland Park area ? 

Mr. Fintry. The Cleveland Park project has been dropped from 
our budget because of various reasons. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have done a good job of presenting your case, 
and thank you, gentlemen. 


Turspay, Fresruary 10, 1959. 


CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
WITNESSES 


GENERAL U. S. GRANT 3D, CHAIRMAN 

KARL 8S. BETTS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

HON. WINT SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 

EDMUND C. GASS, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1950 estimato| 1960 estimate 


— 


a | 
-- | 
Program by activities: Planning the commemoration (total | 8 | 
obligations) $23, 492 | $76, 508 $100, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer av ailable.. anak 13, 508 | pea al ceie'n's scm 
New obligational authority eatees 37, 000 76, 508 | 
New obligational re: 
Appropriation. _..__- cane ile cna eno — 37, 000 63, 000 
Re appropriation : ie ae Sateen ects AEE atlas mts iee ata 13, 508 1......-.asnen 
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Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


eS | ET SS 


Total number of permanent positions 5 7 
Average number of all employees - -. eee eet ! 7 
Number of employees at end of year-- F ; 7 


“9.5 $7,167 


semegs GS grade end eelarys ...< <6. 23s. 5s ceccnesn as | 10.4 $6,949 | 10.4 $7, 646 


01 Personal services: 
Periianene DOCTORS... cs iwicccciccescueneweceucwecae $10, 108 $47, 004 $57, 855 
Other personal services_...-...----.-- 39 181 448 


Total nemeoniy SOR ViCks 6 sons. coc ceewecnedseueeak 10, 147 47. 187 58, 303 
Travel. : . 1, 439 6, 000 7, 000 
Communication services 1, 427 1, 758 3, 400 
Fents and utility services............-... Cagcvneadla awe 6, 000 7, 000 
Printing and reproduction__----------- 969 4, 000 9, 000 
; , aie 1, 655 7, 330 9, 150 
§ Supplies and materials--_- -- : 1, 340 1, 445 3, 335 

Equipment. 6, 032 500 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ----.-....---.------- 390 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities. .-..................--.. 3 
TST08 GG GHSORIIOON none ncececccucee ‘ 90 





Total obligations... 23, 492 76, 508 100, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 
We now come to the subject of Civil War Centennial Commission. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 
We will insert the justifications covering the request of $100,000 for 
1960, an increase of $23,492. 
This will provide the full amount of the annual authorization. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Appropriation 1958 
ADDPOOTIOUON: 1000 sons encccec deena assed edniwedido aan 63, 000 
Reappropriation 1959 508 


Total amount available 1959 508 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES, 1960 


Planning the commemoration: To accelerate preparation of plans for ob- 
servance of the celebration which is to commence in 1961 23, 492 


Budget estimate, 1960 100, 000 





Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity available, available, 1960 or 
1958 1959 decrease (—) 





| 
Planning the commemoration_-_-_.-....-------- $23, 492 $76, 508 | $100, 000 +-$23, 492 
Unobligated balance reappropriated 13, 508 | : e 


Total appropriation ee iepaceee 37, 000 76, 508 +23, 492 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Commission’s task is that of planning and coordinating a 4-year, nation- 
wide commemoration of the 100th anniversary of the Civil War. Its aims rise 
above all sectional or partisan consideration. As a symbol of these aims and 
of the spirit in which it approaches its tasks, one of the Commission’s earliest 
official acts was to confer its first honorary membership on the two surviving 
veterans of the Civil War, both, as it happens, former soldiers of the Confed- 
eracy 
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Concretely, the Commission’s task is that of enlisting the direct and active 
participation in the centennial of all Americans. To this end, and in accord. 
ance with section 1(b) of its enabling legislation, the Commission has estab- 
lished an Advisory Council, consisting of able men and women in every State, 
and, as directed by section 2 of that legislation, is cooperating closely with the 
States and with the Nation’s civic, patriotic, hereditary, and historical organ- 
izations. 

To reinforce this cooperation and give it concrete form, the Commission has 
requested each Governor to establish a State Civil War centennial commission; 
has invited mayors to appoint local centennial committees; and has prepared 
and issued a brief guide, designed to aid these bodies in planning their cen- 
tennial activities. The Commission also issues a monthly newsletter con- 
taining highlights of centennial plans and programs throughout the country. 

Gratifyingly successful as these efforts have been, they represent only initial 
steps, only the framework within which the Commission is striving to develop 
a truly nationwide centennial program that calls forth the limitless talents and 
energies of our people in commemorative activities of lasting value. The Con- 
mission’s next task, which it has already begun, is that of communicating its 
plans to hundreds of organizations throughout the country, of enlisting their 
direct participation in the centennial, and of giving them useful and specific 
guidance, suggestions, and program aids. These organizations include the 
Nation’s schools, colleges, libraries, museums; its industries, particularly in 
the transportation, travel, and allied fields; its vast network of civic and 
service organizations; its newspapers and magazines; its televiscion, radio, 
service organizations; its newspapers and magazines; its television, radio, and 
motion-picture enterprises; its professional and learned societies; and its 
organizations devoted to the arts and sciences, 

The estimate of $100,000 is requested to provide for financing Commission 
activities during the 1960 fiscal year. This will provide for travel and per diem 
of Commission members while engaged in the discharge of their duties, and a 
small administrative staff and general expenses. The staff will carry out 
research; prepare publications, newsletters, program suggestions, fact sheets, 
chronologies, handbooks for organization; and will handle voluminous corre 
spondence that will generate as a result of the Commission’s relations with 
officials of hundreds of national and local organizations. The estimate of 
$100,000 represents the minimum amount required to assure successful prosecu- 
tion of the program during the 1960 fiscal year, and is in conformity with the 
amount authorized by the Congress for this purpose. 


Itemization of estimate 


- 
| | Increase 
Estimate, | Estimate, (+) or 
1959 1960 | decrease 

(—) 





Program and financing: | 
Total obligations . ; ss ie ieee epson aie aw ‘ $23, 492 | $76, 508 | $100, 000 | +$23, 492 
Unobligated balance no longer available | calc aell 


New obligational authority Gaede ate 37, 76, 508 | 100, 000 +23, 492 

New obligational authority: 
Appropriation - ---- iacibalad maa thinncnnibe antes a 37, c +37, 000 
Reappropriation itt ede 3, { | —13, 508 


Obligations by objects: 
01 Personal services_.--- , | a 7 +11, 116 
OF “RWOW. coe es cn cee j , 439 | 4 7, 000 +1, 00 
04 Communication services--.-._.---- ; a 3, 400 +1, 642 
05 Rents and utility services. _....--- ; | 3, 7, 000 +1, 00 
06 Printing and reproduction---....----- 966 i +5, 000 
07 Other contractual services......-- : 355 a 9,1! +1, 8% 
OR Brpclins Oe MTU. .n «oc cccccccuceccesus a : , 44! 3, 335 +1, 
09 Equipment 
11 Grunts, subsidies, and contributions_—....--.--- 3¢ ¢ +524 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities : ' |. cau de oleae 
iS: “Hawes eid SNMONNEN «555 c o cn ac ncc en. | } ous bene 


——— 








TE NOI 8g nor ee nwsgnemeinmn’ | 2 76, 508 100, 000 | +23, 492 
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Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Smith, you may proceed. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, let the record show that General 
Grant, Chairman of the Civil War Centennial Commission is in St. 
Louis along with the Director. We were to be here last week but un- 
fortunately they went out to another meeting in St. Louis in connec- 
tion with this subject. 

Mr. Wirth will present a general statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wirru. I have a short statement, Mr. Chairman which I may 
read into the record if you wish. 

Mr. Krrwan. You may place it in the record. 

Mr. Wirtu. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, there is also a statement by Mr. Karl S. Betts, which 
I would like to place in the record, too. 

Mr. Kirwan. You put both of them in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Mag. Gen. U. S. Grant 3p, U.S.A., RETIRED, CHAIRMAN, CIVIL 
War CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

1. First, I want to thank you on behalf of our Commission for giving us this 
hearing on our request for an appropriation for the fiscal year 1960. 

2. Secondly, I would emphasize that we are asking only for the amount author- 
ized by the H.J. Res. 253, approved September 7, 1957, as amended September 2, 
1958, which we feel is needed to fulfill the mission assigned us in the said law 
(Public Law 85-305), and has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget and 
included in the Presidents’ budget. 

8. Gen. Wint Smith, Representative from Kansas and Chairman of our Com- 
mission’s Executive Committee, has assured you that we will not be extravagant, 
indeed that we will be frugal and careful to avoid unnecessary expenditures. 
Actually, our Executive Director and I are striving to earn a reputation for 
economy of Federal funds, and we point with some justifiable pride to the work 
that is being effectively accomplished with a staff of only six. 

4. The volume of work is really enormous, even though we are counting on the 
communities and States to initiate and pay for their own commemorative 
exercises and historical work with help and guidance from our Commission. 
To give this help and guidance effectively we are involved in a very extensive 
and often urgent correspondence, considerable historical research, and much 
travel; and these are nationwide activities and you are representatives of a 
great people occupying an enormous territory. We have been greatly surprised 
by the response to our leadership and the great interest evidenced on every side 
and from all parts of our country. 

5. May I invite your attention to the great educational value of the observ- 
ance of this centennial as our Commission visualizes it. You must be aware of 
the neglect in recent years of American history in the teaching in our schools 
and colleges. We are sure that making all Americans more actively aware of 
the heroism and self-sacrifices by the participants in the Civil War on both sides 
for principles they held dear, will make them more patriotic and better Ameri- 
cans, will inspire a new pride in being citizens of a Government based on the 
consent of the governed which could successfully pass through such an ordeal 
of civil strife, and yet emerge unified again to achieve enhanced prosperity and 
greatness, 

6. In world history the Civil War was unique, the first modern war, and 
replete with examples of American ingenuity and resourcefulness. I will not 
detain you with the long list of examples, but assure you it is interesting and 
exciting. The history of the Civil War is a great American heritage, and now is 
an opportune time to rescue the source information from destruction and neglect, 
and to correct the innumerable errors and fables that have been introduced into 
it by our perpetrators of historical fiction and sensational imaginings. 
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7. We only ask that you approve the appropriation of funds necessary for us 
to fullill successfully the mission with which the Congress has charged us and for 
which the people of the country are anxiously waiting, believing, as we do, that 
it will be a great lesson in patriotism, will inspire a greater sense of unity in al] 
our people, and so help keep America American. 


STATEMENT BY Karwt S. Berts, Executive Director, Civin War CENTENNIAL 
COM MISSION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, by far the most gratifying fea. 
ture of the Commission’s work thus far is the assurance that the centennial 
will be both nationwide in scope and based on the grassroots participation of 
the American people themselves. 

No more striking evidence of the truly national character of the centennial 
exists than the enthusiastic endorsements we have received from the Governors 
of such diverse States as Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Virginia, and Washington, 
And these are but 5 of the 20 States in every section of the country that have 
already set up Civil War Centennial Commissions that are actively working with 
us to develop 4-year Commemorative plans. We fully expect all 49 Common- 
weulths to establish such commissions, many of them during the current sessions 
of their legislatures. 

fhe actual commemorative activities that they and we are planning cover a 
wide range of events, all involving direct citizen participation. There will be 
not only locally produced reenactments and pageants, but also special school 
programs, church services, newspaper and magazine features, television and radio 
programs, motion pictures, the marking and preservation of Civil War sites, 
the collection, microfilming, and publication of historical documents, the publica- 
tion of scholarly studies, and, we hope, a series of university scholarships for 
Civil War study, with an exchange of students between northern and southern 
ubiversities. 

Supplementing these activities the centennial will be the theme of major 
national advertising programs carried on through all media by leading corpora- 
tions and entire industries, particularly those that were active during the Civil 
War and had a direct part in it. 

The greatest physical impact of the centennial will undoubtedly be unprece- 
dented volume of tourist travel to the battlefields and other sites associated 
with the war. To guide the millions of Americans to these areas and to help 
them plan their tours the Nation’s travel industries are already devising con 
crete measures, One of Which [I want to mention simply as an exampie. Lead 
ing oil companies have expressed eagerness to prepare and distribute regional 
travel maps showing the leading sites and events of the Civil War, together 
with roads of the war period as well as today’s highways. 

Increasingly, we are working directly with the rapidly growing number of 
both public and private groups that want to take part in the centennial, In 
response to the enthusiastic request of those who attended the first meeting of 
the National Assembly in January 1958, that statutory body will again meet, 
this time in mid-April at Richmond, Va. The assembly, wisely provided for by 
section 6(b) (2) of our organic law and composed of representatives of State and 
Territorial Governors and of civic, patriotic, and historicai organizations, pro 
vides an excellent means of enlisting the active cooperation of those who com 
pose it. In addition, members of our Advisory Council and of various State 
commissions have asked us to arrange for or to attend one or more regional col 
ferences to help them plan centennial activities that can be shared by participants 
in several States. At the same time, we are receiving a rising volume of urgent 
requests from officers of civic and patriotic organizations who want our staff 
members to meet personally with them. 

The programs and activities that I have mentioned, and many more that 
are underway, will bring every segment of the population in all regions of the 
Nation directly into the centennial. But they are not self-executing programs. 
Each one requires a great deal of work by our Commission. Each one is both 
a challenge and an opportunity. 

Indeed, for us the coming year is one of unsurpassed opportunities. It is a 
erucial year of preparation, during which the opportunities that I have men 
tioned must be seized or forever lost. State commissions, local communities, 
schools and colleges, major industries and business enterprises, and hundreds 
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of civic and patriotic organizations look to us for guidance and assistance. We 
want to respond. We want to be able to give them the assistance they need, to 
the end that the centennial will be in all respects the kind of commemoration that 
the Congress had in mind when it established the Commission. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly describe the administrative staff that has been 
set up to handle the Commission’s activities. 

Mr. Wirtn. May ILask Mr. Gass to answer that ? 

How many people do you have on the staff ? 

Mr. Gass. Six. 

Mr. Kirwan. How is the staff doing, all right? 

Mr. Gass. All right, but I would rather not answer since I am a 
member of the staff. 

Mr. Wirrn. I think the Commission has done a tremendous amount 
of work, as noted in General Grant’s statement, with few people and 
with considerable help from the other organizations and outside 
associations. 

COMMISSION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Please indicate a few examples of the type of activi- 
ties that the Commission is planning in connection with the celebra- 
tion. 

Mr. Wirtru. Do you want to carry that ? 

Mr. Gass. I would be happy to do so. 

The Commission is basically planning a nationwide 4-year com- 
memoration involving every segment of the American population— 
public organizations and private, every one interested in knowing 
more about the war and something of its meaning. That includes 21 
State Civil War centennial commissions and we hope for 49 before 
very long. It includes a number of mayors’ committees already es- 
tablished. There is a large number of Civil War roundtables 
throughout the country, some 65 of them, plus universities, churches, 
public schools, civic organizations, and so forth. 

We will utilize their resources, skills, and activities rather than 
imposing something on them from Washington. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Denton. No questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton ? 

Mr. Fenton. Nothing except to show on the record that our col- 
league, Mr. Jensen, is very much in favor of the appropriation asked 
for this particular Civil War Centennial Commission. 

Mr. Smiru. I would like to say this: I have been around here some 
13 years and I have seen several commissions in operation but I have 
never seen one that I thought the taxpayer was getting as much for 
his dollar as in the case of the purpose for which this commission was 
set up and which it is developing. 

I cannot say enough nice things about the way it is operating. 

Mr. Kirwan. Iam very glad to hear you say that. 

Mr. Fenwron. Just how do you propose to function after 1961 to 
1965 ? 

Mr. Wirtn. If I may answer, the main purpose is to encourage and 
to give aid to local groups as outlined here by Mr. Gass in carrying 
on commemorative events pertaining to various important features 
ofthe centennial of the Civil War. 


36292—59——_73 
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In other words, the Federal Commission does not propose to go 
ahead and do all of the work in carrying on the program, but to aid 
and assist the local communities to carry on their own commemora- 
tions. 

Mr. Fenron. Are there any outstanding functions during that 
time? 

Mr. Wirrn. They are preparing materials. They are printing a 
paper which, with the aid of contributions of a day-by-day event, 
shows what happened 100 years ago at this particul: ir area, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Smiru. I might say this: They have a plan to try to pick out 
one event in each of the years of the war, where it is not too controver- 
sial and we are planning to use Manassas and Antietam, and make | 
provision for including Gettysburg in there, of course. Those are | | 
the big events. 

Mr. Fenton. That is the point I was trying to make. 

Mr. Smirn. We are trying to commemorate and not celebrate any- 
thing. : 
Mr. Fenton. In other words, such as the activity ycu culminated 

with Williamsburg / 

Mr. Wiretn. That is right. Commemoration, not celebration. We 
should not use the word celebration at all. 

Mr. Surru. Weare going to support both sides. 

Mr. Fenton. I had the idea that that was it. 

I wanted that for the record and I think we are all in favor of that. | 

That is all. 

M>. Krrwan. Glad to have had you, gentlemen. 


Tuespay, Freruary 10, 1959. 
LINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


IIol’.. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, UNITED STATES SINATOR FROM 
THD STATE OF KENTUCKY, CHAIRMAN 

Dv. WILLIAM E. BARINGER, DIRECTOR " 

CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Program and financing 


195i actus! 1959 estimete | 1900 estimate 





Proeryvn by ectivi ics: Planninz te celebration (total obliga- eS 
tions) $36, 45 $350, 699 $145, 00 pli 
Finsnecint: Unoblizated bolance no long r available - -- ; 013 a - = BTj 


Appropri:tion (new obligetionel authority “ 37, 50¢ 350, 000 145, 00) 
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O go Object classification 
» ald aE - nee ees 
10ra- 19°8 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 

‘ Total number of permanent positions 6 10 10" 
that Average number of all employees | 2 9 7 

Number of employees at end of year | g 10 0 

ng a Average (73 grade and salary 10.5 $7,881 | 9.5 $7,515 | 95 $7, 677 
vent, 01 Personal services: 


1d SO Permanent positions $7, 001 $69, 930 | $20, 000” 


Other personal services 270 
Uh ae etd 
x Total personal services 7,003 | 70, 200 | FO, 000 
< Out 02 Travel : | 1, 383 | 28, 000 19, 500 
rar. 3 Transportation of things ‘ 1, 00 1,900 
over 04 Communication services | 1,099 2,700 1,7°0 
make 05 Rents and utility services ‘ 2,000 | 670 
od od 06 Printing and reproduction 7,401 | 61, 160 47, 840 
e are 07 Other contractual services. . -- ; 3, 455 3°, 000 4, 000 

Services performed by other agencies... 100, 000 

(8 Supplies and materials 4,690 | 6, 700 | 4,000 

09 Equipment ; ‘ J 11, 206 | FOO 
, 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ; 216 1, 320 | R90 
> ANY- 13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. - BSE ~ 40, 000 | 13, "00 
1) Taxes and assessments a 35 | 1, 120 80 
nated Total obligations | 36, 488 | 350, 000 145, 000 

| | 
Vo = . . 
We Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 
We will insert the justification for $145,000. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 

f that PATER SNE SIN 9 cs Sige etna aS gta aren Lecce ag Sines kelsaibielnae bs $37, 500 
Rts AUURODIIODMON: BUDO? oo nce Sac ceep ome manana a aome aaa 350, 000 


SUMMARY OF DECREASES, 1960 


Planning the commemoration : 
Completion of research rnd plans for nationwide observances in 
eee: ration: 6F Bie Biftl.... 2... Ds es whe eetenial ccna 


Buceet estimate, 1000: ....o.cecseses Be ae a ee a a ee 145, 000 
Analysis by activities 
Armonunt Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity aveils' le, availa’ le, 1960 or 
FROM 1953 1959 decrease (—) 
= —— = - = _ | — - — 

Planning the commemoration oD el a $3%, 488 $350, 000 | $145, 000 — $205, 000 

Unobligated balance no loager availab e._...--- 1,0°S-F5. Soot ha See ae 
TOCA ONNROMTAUON:« . cccccacsccsccucscse 37, 509 350, 000 | 145, 000 | — 205. (0) 


canal 
JUSTIFICATION 
CO estimit 
—-—f Public Law 85-262, 85th Congress (71 Stat. 587), approved September 2, 1957, 
established a Comimission to prepore an overall program and to include specific 
plans for commemorating the 150th anniversary in 1959 of the birth of Abraham 
--_ = BLincoln. 
145, | The Commission is composed of 28 members, 3 ex officio, 1 statutory, and 24 
___— f ppointive, all of whom have been named. 
The purpose and duties of the Commission were clearly stated in Public Law 
8-262. As expressed in the act, the Congress established the Commission “to 
Prepare an overall program to include specific plans for commemorating the one- 
hundred-ene-fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Araham Lincoln.” In per- 
forming this duty the Commission is directed to “give due consideration to any 
Sinilar and related plans advanced by Stnte, civic, patriotic, hereditary, and his- 
torical bodies.” The Commission may also “give suitable recognition such as 
the award of medals and certificates or by other a] propriate means to persons: 
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and organizations for outstanding accomplishments in preserving the writings 
and ideals of Abraham Lincoln, or historical locations connected with his life,” 
The legislation authorizes and requests the President “to issue proclamations in. 
viting the people of the United States to participate in and observe the anniver. 
sary of the nationally significant historic event * * *.” 

At a meeting of Commission members on January 6, 1958, Senator John Sher. 
man Cooper of Kentucky was elected Chairman. A number of meetings of the 
Commission have been held, and others are scheduled for the purpose of executing 
plans for an appropriate nationwide celebration of the sequicentennial anniver- 
sary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, one of our greatest Presidents and distin- 
guished citizens. 

The preliminary report of the Commission dated February 26, has been sub- 
mitted to the Congress pursuant to Public Law 85-262. It stated that the Con- 
mission has considered suggestions for suitable commemorative activities and 
had prepared a program. This program will be changed as necessary and be 
amplified and improved as successive meetings of the Commission are held. Its 
broad outline at the present time calls for achieving the following ends: 

1. That the Commission direct its attention to bringing to the American peo 
ple and the peoples of the world the fullest understanding of the contributions 
of Abraham Lincoln to democracy, in order that a deeper awareness of his 
greatness may become possible. 

2. That the Commission encourage States, localities, and private organizations 
to organize for themselves observances of the sesquicentennal of Lincoln’s birth, 
and that it assist in plans for local observances with advice and guidance, where 
such are requested. 

3. That consideration be given to awards of certificates, medals, or other 
recognition for distinguished newspaper articles or books, television and movies, 
dealing with Lincoln and his work. 

4. That the Commission request the issuance of special stamps and coins to 
commemorate the Lincoln Sesquicentennial. 

5. That is encourage the collection and dissemination of basic materials such 
as manuscripts, newspapers, pictures, and maps, relating to Lincoln, so that 
such material may be preserved and made more easily available to students. 

6. That it encourage and participate in a program of publications relating to 
Lincoln, including basic sources, guides, bibliographies, indexes and other aids to 
research, Writing, and understanding of this great American. 

7. That it encourage all communication media to participate in the observance 
of the sesquicentennial of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 

8. That it sponsor a group of speakers to represent it at appropriate observ- 
ances. 

9. That it consider, for possible recommendation to the Congress, the advis 
ability of the Congress holding commemorative exercises on February 12, 1959 

10. That it do everything possible, by appropriate means, to develop among 
the Nation’s schools, colleges and universities, museums, libraries, historical 
societies, and historical offices of the Federal Government, a deeper apprecia- 
tion and keener interest in the rich heritage of national experience with partict- 
lar reference to Abraham Lincoln. 

11. That it seek the cooperation of Federal agencies in carrying out the pur 
pose of the legislation. 

12. That through these programs it seek to emphasize the principles and ideals 
exemplified by Abraham Lincoln and their application to the present day. 

The Commission has appointed as its Executive Director, Dr. William E 
Baringer, a distinguished Lincoln scholar; its Director of Research, C. Perey 
Powell, formerly of the Library of Congress; and an Assistant Executive Di- 
rector, John E. Allen. The headquarters of this staff and its secretarial help 
is in suite 14N of the National Archives Building, Washington, D.C. 

Because of the national scope and the short duration of the celebration (195¢ 
ealendar year), preparation and execution of the plans must move along at 8 
rapid pace. They must, however, be predicated upon proper and _ scholarly 
research, involving cooperation and coordination of the programs of various 
States, civic and patriotic organizations, and individuals. The plans must be 
defined, and given proper direction. The Commission’s functions will be the 
coordination of these programs between and among the many participating 
groups, to encourage sponsorship and observance at local levels, and furnish 
guidance in carrying out appropriate and dignified celebrations. 

A contract has been made with the National Education Association covering 
a secondary school program on Lincoln which will reach 97 percent of the 
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secondary schools, both public and private, in the United States during 1959. 
In addition, arrangements are being made to reach schools of religious groups 
not affiliated with the National Education Association. Through a proposed 
contract with the American Council on Education, a similar program is ex- 
pected to reach most of the colleges and universities. A feature of permanent 
value in the school program will be the publication of a 200-page book containing 
the best essays on Lincoln. 

As a permanent contribution to Lincoln scholarship, the Commission has in 
preparation, and will publish, a day-by-day biography of Lincoln called “Lincoln 
Day by Day,” covering the entire life of Lincoln. Two volumes of this work 
will be ready for the press in June; others in September. 

The Commission has arranged with the Post Office Department for the issuance 
of four commemorative Lincoln stamps and with the Treasury Department 
for the issuance of a newly designed Lincoln penny in commemoration of the 
sesquicentennial. 

The printing and dissemination of a small brochure on Lincoln is contemplated 
and the first newsletters are scheduled to be sent out early in January 1959. 
A number of honorary members of the Commission have been appointed and 
will help out as speakers at Lincoln celebrations or in other ways. 

A suitable foreign program in honor of Lincoln is also being prepared. Re- 
ports indicate that there is a lively interest in Lincoln abroad exceeding all 
expectations. 

As a result of stimulation and consultation, 25 States, cities, and counties 
have appointed Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commissions and more are being 
formed. 

The estimate of $145,000 is requested to finance activities of the Commission 
during the climactic last half of the celebration year from July 1 to December 31, 
1959, and from this latter date until March 1, 1960, when the Commission expires 
bylaw. While the Commission’s research program is expected to be substantially 
complete by the end of fiscal 1959, its other activities will proceed unabated for 
an additional 6 months, while some will increase. The closing days of 1959, for 
instance, will witness the Commission’s major activity in judging school-contest 
entries and determining awards, which might most appropriately be granted, 
for maximum public impact, on February 12, 1960. Office expenses will thus 
continue at the same rate as that for 1959. This amount is the minimum required 
to cover travel and per diem expenses of Commission members while engaged in 
the discharge of their duties; salaries and expenses of a small staff to perform 
research, prepare publications, newsletters, program suggestions, fact sheets, 
chronolegies, handbooks, and handle a volume of correspondence that will be 
generated by the Commission’s functions and relations with interested groups 
and individuals ; completion of special projects being carried out during the 1959 
fiscal year: and the preparation and printing of the final report of Commission 
activities for transmittal to the Congress. 

The funds requested for the general school participation program, and for 
medals and awards, the latter which will be in part for schoolchildren, represent 
the funds necessary to operate those programs for the 4 school months from 
September to December inclusive of the calendar year 1959. Otherwise, the 
estimate represents the funds necessary to enable the Commission to function 
from July 1, 1959, to March 1, 1960, at the same rate as appropirated for the 
1959 fiscal year. Included in this sum, is the cost of preparing and printing the 
flual report of the Sesquicentennial Commission estimated at $15,000. A break- 
down of the program for special projects follows: 


Completion of special projects authorized in 1959 fiscal year appropriation 


1. General school participation program; preparation of teaching aids 
based on Lincoln theme, Lincoln school projects, room awards; 
exhibit packets for schools, libraries, and civic organizations; popu- 
lar volume on pictorial material relating to Lincoln and perhaps a 
brochure or booklet for wide distribution at a reasonable price__-_-~ $35, 000 
Contests, including Lincoln essays, schools newspaper, editorials, car- 


ro 


: TU a La aaa ae a i ae 8, 000 
3. Information bulletin, leaflet or newsletter—to be issued perhaps 

weekly, calling attention to special observations, ceremonies, etc... 3, 350 
SanSUOIAN RIM SU a a 5, 000 





CNTR a oe si ct ce a ge eh a le 51, 350 
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Itemization of estimate 
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( The matter referred to follows :) 


LINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
2 ’ 


; 


oposed budget, approved by budget committee, Sept. 19, 1958 
PROJECTS 


1. General school participation program $100, 000 
9, Lincoln day-by-day : * 60, 000 
3. Exhibit catalog, Library of Congress : 5, OOO 
Newsletter 5, 000 
Awards 5, 000 

‘ ‘ ‘ 30, OOO 

3, 000 


208, 000 


142, 000 
350, OOO 


he Commission's life expires March 1, 1960. ‘The 
° °11 ] 1 } ] ‘ P 
SlOn Willi continue through the calendar year 1959 
l ‘ } . { 1 
ie Co 1 ton Can COolMMptete Its work DY Narel 


to complete the programs, 


‘ed a reque for si4o.000 to e mplete 


to submit tor the Commission the itemized 


this committe suld have. 


lu liave ove he work of the 


stutecment 


ferred 
s July 1, 1958, through Jan. 31, 1959: 
ries of staff i 336, 856 
itractual services of consultants ' 31, 0OO 
utract with National Education Association (secondary school 
rogram ) re tinetl ai a ee . 31, 900 


Research by contract ' : : 12, Yo2 


i Lil 


ting (illustrated catalog of Lincoln Sesquicentennial exhibits 
by Library of Congress) a », OOO 


[Travel costs 1.532 


» eae 
+} 


er general expenses (stationery, postage, office supplies, etc.) 4, 146 


Motal costs, Jan. 31, 1959_- ae 23. 366 


me, 





Program for the balance of the 1959 fiscal year and estimated cost: 
Salaries of staff 
Printing: 
Lincoln Day-by-Day 
Newsletter 
Miscellaneous, including postage 
Contractual services of consultants 
Research 
I a ah chats Silrpite hice adaniai 
Mass media (radio, TV, press) 
General school participation program 
Travel 
Pe ONT a a bes 


Total estimated costs balance of the 1959 fiscal year 
Total, 1959 fiscal year 


Possible savings: 
OU ESR BS eae a ee eee 


Total estimated savings-_- aba jbce ee 


ne A OIS INNS os 2h Se 


Senator Coorrr. I would also like to say that in the estimate we 
presented it was stated that 10 employees might be required for fiscal 
year 1959. Actually we only haveeight. In other ways we have held 
down the expenditures. 

Mr. Krrwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Coorrer. We have no funds for entertainment, and I am 
glad of it. 

As far as travel of members is concerned, I would like to point out 
that we have been very careful about such expenditures. There have 
been many requests for members of the Commission—not by the mem- 
bers—to travel here and there to partic ‘ipate in ceremonies, and we 
have authorized it only in those cases in which we thought it was 
significant for the work of the Commission. We have spent about 
$1,600. 

Mr. Krmwan. That is proper. 

I would like to ask my colleague to my left, who is a member of the 
Commission, if there is anything he would like to add. 

Senator Cooper. He is a fine member of the Commission. 

Mr. Denton. I do not know which side of the table I am sitting on 
now. 

I want to confirm what Senator Cooper has said. I think the Com- 
mission is doing a fine job. I think that is all I want to say. 

Senator Cooper. Let me say Congressman Denton has been helpful 
not only as a good member of the Commission, but when problems 
have arisen as to fiscal practices we have had the value of his ex 
perience and wisdom. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. I am sure the Commission is doing a fine job and I 
certainly do not object to anything that is going on. 

I do want the record to show again that our colleague, Mr. Ben 
Jensen, is wholeheartedly in favor of the Commission. 

Senator Cooper. I would like to say Dr. Baringer was made Direc- 
tor and he is doing a good job. I should also mention in this regard 
Dr. Charles W. Porter, and Mr. Conrad L, Wirth from the Depart- 
ment of Interior, and Dr. Perey Powell, our research director. In 
fact, our entire staff have given great help, and I think we have made 
progress. 7 

Mr. Kirwan. You will get a sympathetic ear, Senator. 


PROGRAMS UNDERTAKEN 


Senator Coorer. We would like to file a report of some of the pro- 
grams we have undertaken, and the progress we are making. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Through a contract with National Education Association, the secondary school 
program will reach 97 percent of the religious, private, and public high schools of 
the country. <A vigorous college program is getting underway. Three new pub- 
lications have appeared during the past 7 days, another will be off the press 
presently, while our first and basic publication, the Handbook, is being reprinted. 

The Commission has coordinated and consulted in person, by telephone, and 
by mail until Government agencies (Federal, State, county, and city), civie or- 
ganizations of all kinds, business concerns, American citizens, and foreign coun- 
tries are acting with enthusiasm and energy. The Handbook has proved the 
most popular publication of its type ever issued. Other publications are: News- 
letter; college program folder: secondary school brochure which goes to all high 
schools, publie and private. The Commission has adopted an official theme, 
“Lincoln: Symbol of the Free Man,” and a seal, both of which will in a few 
weeks become almost as well known as the new Lincoln penny and the forth- 
coming sesquicentennial stamps. 

setween now and the end of the current fiscal year our main effort will be to 
carry out the programs now underway, especially our main research project, a 
chronology of “Lineoln Day-by-Day, 1809-61,” in four volumes. This will be the 
Commission’s scholarly monument. Research is about 80 percent completed, and 
preparation of the manuscript is underway. Earl S. Miers is editor in chief 
(under contract). The executive director is compiler of the period 1809-61; the 
research director is compiler, assisted by four researchers under contract, for 
1861-65. 

The manuscript for 1809-61 will be completed during this fiscal year, that for 
1861-65 about the middle of fiscal 1960. Our main additional effort in the next 
fiscal year will be to keep Lincoln on public notice, and to complete the school 
program, which involves creative competitive projects on Lincoln in high schools, 
<n gaa awards to winners, and publication of the best work in a sesquicenten- 
nial volume. 








Monpbay, Fepruary 9, 1959, 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


JOSEPH W. McCRACKEN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, WESTERN 
FOREST INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Magnuson. The committe e will come to orde y’. 

Mr. McCracken, you are the first witness and you have been allocated 
15 minutes. I see that you represent the Western Trust Industries 
Association and are appear ing in behalf of certain forest service items, 

You may proceed, Mr. McCracken. 

Mr. McCracken. First, I should like to place in the record a state. 
ment of the Western Forest Ind ustries Association. 

Mr. Macnuson. Without objection, you may do so. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WESTERN FOREST INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 


Iam Joseph W. McCracken, executive vice president, Western Forest Industries 
Association, Portland, Oreg. ‘The association is a trade association consisting 
mainly of lumber and plywood manufacturers in the Western States. The 
membership is largely composed of smaller and medium size units within the 
industry. They are heavily or completely dependent upon adequate supplies of 
Federal timber for their raw material. Consequently the association is con- 
cerned that the Forest Service operates efficiently and that it is financed ata 
level which will permit efficient operation. 

The membership of the association has millions of dollars invested in plant 
and equipment. Our direct payrolls are critical to the economy of Oregon 
These payrolls afford security for thousands of families. In addition to our 
direct payrolls, the entire life and economy of many small towns depend on 
the continued, successful operation of our mills. Our statement to this com- 
mittee, therefore, is made against a background of our own economic interest, 
of the interest of the workmen and their families who are dependent upon us, 
and of the communities where our mills are situated. 

In this context we should like to comment upon four items in the President's 
budget for the Forest Service. These items are, first, “Sales administration 
and management”: second, “‘Forest roads and trails”: third, “Structural im- 
provements for fire and general purposes”: and fourth, “Recreation—Public 
use.” 

SALES ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 


We are gratified, indeed, at the budget request for $16,320,000 for fiseal 1960 
as compared with the revised base for fiscal 1959 of $13,520,000. This increase 
can be ascribed in large measure to the interest and concern that the Members of 
the Congress have expressed respecting the level at which the Forest Service 
has been permitted to operate under past budgets. Because many of the small 
and medium-size units within the industry were threatened with serious and 
imminent harm from failure of the Forest Service to meet its announced timber 
sale plans, representatives of these operators met in a series of conferences 
last summer with Members of their congressional delegations, including 4 
member of this subcommittee. These conferences, coupled with a hearing held 
in the Senate, disclosed the grave consequences that resulted from the inade 
quate budget requests of the Forest Service and the consequent low level of 
financing. As I have said, this sorely needed increase in the budget request is 
welcome indeed. 

Because of the inadequate budget request made for fiscal 1959, coupled with 
the heavy increase in cut of timber in the west, we believe that the Forest 
Service has been compelled to devote a disproportionate amount of its fiscal 
1959 appropriation to the administration of outstanding timber sale contracts 
Clearly, the Forest Service owes this obligation to those who have outstanding 
contracts with it. Because men and money have had to be devoted dispro 
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portionately to this function, it is our firm opinion that until the beginning of 
fiscal 1960 the Forest Service will have to curtail or even eliminate preparation 
of new timber sales on many forests. Hence, sales made during the period 
between now and June 30 will tend to drain the pipeline of sales in the course 
of preparation. 

We will move into the new fiscal year, therefore, with substantially no back- 
log of sales in the course of preparation. With the budgeted increase the 
Forest Service will then try to launch overnight a tremendous program of sale 
preparation in order to meet the needs of the market during fiscal 1960. But 
hecause of the current exhaustion of the pipeline of sales in preparation, we fear 
that sales during the first three-quarters of fiscal 1960 will not meet the needs 
of the Nation’s economy. More, the Forest Service will be back on a hand-to- 
mouth basis in the preparation of sales and the placing of timber on the market. 
Because it costs considerably more per thousand board-feet to administer 
a sale than to prepare it, any slight miscalculation in the anticipated rate at 
which the industry will cut timber in order to meet the market’s demands may 
result in further serious impairment of the timber sale preparation program. 
For this reason, we hope that the committee will consider the advisability of 
increasing the appropriation for this item above the budget request, and that 
in its report to the Congress the committee will consider recommending to the 
Forest Service the wisdom of using the additional amount to provide a nominal 
backlog of timber in course of preparation for sales in future years. Ideally, 
the Forest Service ought to go into its fiscal year with about 30 percent of its 
anticipated sales substantially completed as to preparation. This rate of 30 
percent should be a constant backlog. We do not think that it is feasible or 
economic to try to step up the program in a single year to this goal of 30 per- 
cent. We would hope, however, that over a period of perhaps 38 years the 
Forest Service could be supplied with sufficient funds so that it could not only 
maintain a full program of actual sales, but in addition could gradually fill 
its pipeline to the desired level. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


Our gratification at the requested increase for sales administration and 
management is matehed by our shock at the budget request for forest roads 
aud trails. Against a contract authority of $30 million, the budget proposes that 
only $24 milion of such authority will actually be used during fiscal 1960. 

We are simply at a total loss to understand this proposed program. In 
December 1957, Senator Gore conducted hearings throughout the West on 
the subject of forest access roads. Wherever Senator Gore’s committee went, 
operators large and small appeared and testified to the intense need for a 
well-developed system of access roads on the national forests. Representatives 
of chambers of commerce, of citizens groups, of local and State governments 
appeared in profusion. Members of the House and of the Senate testified and 
lent their voices to the matter. I think it is fair to say that no hearings of 
so extensive a nature have ever produced a greater and more fervent unanimity 
of opinion. All pointed out the fact that the expenditure of appropriated funds 
for the construction of such roads is a valuable investment for the Government. 

lt is self-liquidating. The Forest Service particularly pointed out that rapid 
extension of such road systems is essential to sound silvi-cultural practices on 
the forests. It is essential to fire protection. It is essential to recreational use. 
It is essential to the economy of the area. 

The task that remains to be accomplished in this field is simply enormous. 

And all that was said on behalf of this program was backed to the hilt by 
the Forest Service, itself. In terms of forest development roads, as of December 
1957, the Forest Service testified that there were 129,211 miles of forest develop- 
ment roads in existence, of which 52,434 miles are inadequate for national 
‘orest purposes and are in need of further improvement. Over 350,000 miles of 
Such roads remain to be built. Such was the testimony of the Forest Service 
before Senator Gore’s subcommittee only 15 months ago. 

How well the Forest Service was then doing its job is well illustrated by 
the testimony of one of its own regional foresters who stated that in the Pacifie 
Northwest during fiscal 1957 a total of 1,439.8 miles of access road was con- 
‘tructed, Of this amount, the Forest Service used appropriated funds to 
“onstruct only 57.2 miles of road and 22 bridges. The remainder was con- 
‘tructed by timber operators as an aspect of timber sale contracts. Of course, 
the cost of the operator-constructed road is ultimately borne by the Government. 
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In the ease of the operator-constructed road, however, the operator is required 
to make heavy investments of his working capital in the road system. When he 
has his road construction far enough along the way, then it may be possible for 
him to start harvesting the timber, converting it to lumber and selling it, thereby 
recovering his working capital. Because of the road cost, the operator will pay 
less for the stumpage than he would if the road were in existence, so the 
Government does not gain, and it loses the-advantage of awarding road con. 
struction contracts on a competitive basis to professional road contractors, 

More, where there is inadequate use of appropriated funds for road construe. 
tion, the Forest Service is forced into a situation where there tends to be apn 
imbalance in the various categories of sale sizes. A disproportionate volume 
of the timber is put on the market in very large sales, with road construction 
requirements that cannot be met financially by even the medium-size operators 
in the industry. If there is to be a balanced sale program that will serve the 
interests of all operators—small, medium, and large—the Forest Service ought 
to build more, not less, of the required access roads. This will mean better 
balance in sale size and a reduction in the burden that the Government places 
on the limited working capital of many of the small- and medium-size operators, 

In addition, it will reduce the great waste of Federal assets that we now 
experience because the Forest Service is unable to reach and sell extensive 
volumes of dead and dying timber that ought to be salvaged before it deteri- 
orates beyond all possible use. In February 1956, the Chief of the Forst Service 
told a subcommittee of the House Committee on Government Operations that his 
agency had already started a study of: “The additional roads needed to apply 
light salvage cutting to all portions of each working circle in order to achieve 
full-scale salvage of endemic mortality.” The current budget request certainly 
reverses the direction of this sorely needed program. 

These access roads, it should be recalled, serve more than the needs of the 
timber industry and professional foresters. They are essential to an opening 
of the national forests to full recreation use. They make mile after mile of 
fishing streams available to the public. They open access to thousands of acres 
of high mountain lakes. The hunter uses them to reach game. The family that 
seeks clean and healthful recreation uses them to get to campsites and _ picnic 
areas. They make available to everybody vast areas of magnificent and inspir 
ing scenery. 

As matters now stand, the lack of adequate access roads is one of the prime 
reasons for the unbelievable congestion on our outdoor recreation facilities 
Within the past year I have been in campgrounds where scores of tents were 
pitched so close together that I could not walk between them. It was not 4 
very inspiring spectacle In that national forest ecnampground, the congestion 
of people was greater than in 2 Metropolitan Washington apartment building 

For another example, on a single day last year Diamend Lake in the Umpqua 
National Forest had 3,000 fishing and recreation boats on its 2,900 acres 

foaters and fishermen had to wait for hours in order to reach the ramps wher 
thev could get out of their boats and beach their craft. Police estimated that 
in this small area there were between 10,000 and 12,000 people. Every possible 
bit of space was taken up by campers and cars. Sanitary conditions were 
deplorable. In the afternoon of that day, the State police finally barricaded 
the roads leading to this lake and turned back additional thousands of people 

Yet, within a few miles. there are other inviting lakes and magnificent 
scenery To these other lakes, there are not yet any access roads. And, 80 
the recreation load was concentrated on Diamond Lake. 

The national forests of the West have a vast recreation potential that is 
exactly fitted to full family enjoyment. If we are to use this splendid asset 
for the real benefit of the people of this Nation, the Forest Service is going t 
have to accelerate, not cut, its access road program. 

Lack of adequate Federal access creates other problems, too. In Oregon and 
Washington. the Forest Service administers over 2 million acres of forest land 
that is held in a checkerboard pattern. For the most part, these areas have 
adequate roads that cross both the private and the Federal lands. But these 
roads are private. There are gates and chains across them. And so public 
forest lands of the United States that are crossed with roads are inaccessible 
to our citizens. Neither the hunter, nor the fisherman, nor the picnicker, 00 
the camper can get to them with his gear. The Snoqualmie National Forest 
outside Seattle is a prime example. Presumably, the Forset Service recognizes 
this as a problem. But, if it is to be solved, there must be money to buy these 
roads so that these national forest lands may finally be put to use. 
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We earnestly ask, therefore, that there be appropriated for forest roads 
and trails sufficient funds to liquidate obligations on the assumption that 
the whole $30 million authorized for forest roads and trails in the Federal 
Aid Highway Act will in fact be obligated. 

We understand, of course, that the fact of an appropriation will not neces- 
sarily compel the Forest Service to expand its access road construction to 
the level that Congress has indicated in the Federal Aid Highway Act. At 
the same time, however, we are reluctant to believe that if fundus are available, 
the Forest Service will thwart the very access policies which the Forest Service 
has so frequently and so vehemently expounded as essential to the management 
to the protection, to the realization of sustained-yield principles and to the full 
multiple use of the national forests of the United States. We do not like 
to believe that the Forest Service or the Department of Agriculture will deliber- 
ately avoid taking reasonable steps that are available to realize the level of 
management which they say is essential to the achievement of normal standards 
of sound forest management. 


STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 


The third item with which the association is concerned has to do with the 
construction of homes for Forest Service personnel who are stationed in the 
forests. This is included in the item entitled “Structural Improvements for 
Fire and General Purposes.” The desirability of such a program of home 
construction seems already to have been recognized by the Congress. In effect, 
such homes are almost a prerequisite to proper conservation development of 
the forests. If the program is to be meaningful and to attain its worthy end 
of recruiting for and retaining in the Forest Service young foresters of out- 
standing ability, the association believes that the tempo of the program ought 
to be increased. This is particularly necessary to meet the expanding pro- 
grams of the Forest Service. 

In round figures, it appears that somewhere between $15 and $20 million 
is needed to complete this program. It is not practicable, of course, to attempt 
the entire program in 1 year. On the other hand, this housing ought to be 
provided at the maximum rate consonant with efficiency in its construction. 
For this reason, it is the hope of the association, and it earnestly urges, that 
appropriations for this housing be stepped up to the level that will permit 
completion of the program within a 2-year period. It is the association’s opinion 
that this can be accomplished efficiently and that both as a short-range mat- 
ter and in the long run, it will promote greater efficiency in the management 
of national forests by enabling the Forest Service to recruit and retain per- 
sonnel of the highest level of competence. 


RECREATION 


The fourth item in which the association is particularly interested relates 
to recreation on the national forests. The association firmly believes that the 
national forests should be developed to their maximum economic potential 
consistent with sustained-yield principles. The association believes equally 
that the public interest is best served if the forests are concurrently developed 
for their maximum multiple-use potential. For many years, however, recrea- 
tion developments on the forests were relatively neglected. To achieve balanced 
multiple use, development of the forests requires that campgrounds which 
have been neglected and permitted to deteriorate must be refurbished. If 
the national forest system is to serve the needs of the people who seek to use 
them, additional recreation areas must be developed. True, such a program 
is not revenue producing. Nevertheless, it is a program essential to the 
welfare of the Nation. The American people have a vast investment in their 
national forests. To the extent consistent with their proper multiple use, 
the national forests should be put into a condition which will enable all of the 
people to enjoy the manifold benefits that are to be derived from the healthful 
recreation that these forests can afford. 

There cnn be no doubt of the need for this program. In a speech delivered 
in Portland, Oreg., in November 1958, the Chief of the Forest Services said: 

“When I lived in the Northwest, only a few people used the national forests for 
recreation. Last year, there were 6,750,000 recreation visits on the national 
forests in Oregon and Washington, and 11,265,000 in California. This is an 
increase of 182 percent in the three States since 1940. Last year the increase 
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was 16 percent over the preceding year—half again as midch as the atinual in- 
crease in recent years. This steep upward trend in recreational use is likely to 
continue with growing populations, more leisure time, and the opening up of the 
national forests to motor transportation.” 

In the light of these figures and the announced plans of the Forest Service for 
its famed Operation Outdoors, we are disappointed at the fiscal 1960 budget re 
juest for recreation. In its budget presentation for fiscal 1958, the Forest Sery- 
ice stated that for fiscal 1960 Operation Outdoors would require $19.5 million. 
sut now the actual budget request is for $8.5 million. We ask the committee 
to give its favorable consideration to the appropriation of the full amount that 
the Forest Service told Congress in 1958 would be required for fiscal 1960 to 
carry Operation Outdoors toward an efficient and fruitful conclusion. 

We have been impressed with the pleas of the Forest Service that we achieve 
full multiple-use development on the national forests. We are disappointed that 
the budget that is presented does not heed these pleas of the Forest Service. We 
have heard their pleas, we agree with them, and we ask the committee to save 
Operation Outdors from extinction by the Budget. 

I cannot conclude without thanking this subcommittee for giving us this op 
portunity to present our views on this critical budget. Because we are aware 
of the heavy workload of this subcommittee, we are grateful for the time you 
have taken to hear us on a matter that is so important to us as individuals and 
to the entire West. 

Mr. McCracken. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I represent. the 
Western Forest Industries Association. 

It is an association of smaller and medium-sized lumber and ply- 
wood manufacturers in the Western States, mostly in the State of 
Oregon though. 

I am gratified the time the committee has given me to make this 
brief statement. We have already filed statements with the commit- 
tee and I will just refer to a few parts of the statement. 

Mr. MaagNnuson. Good. 

Mr. McCracken. With respect to the Forest Service budget for 
structural improvements, we would like to see that item increased at 
lease to the le ve Lof last year. We are unhappy with the reduction in 
the President’s budget on structural improvements. 

With respect to ( )pe ration Outdoors, recreation, we are disappointed 
it the fiscal 1960 budget request for recreation. 

In its budget presentation for fiscal 1958, the Forest Service stated 
that for fiscal 1960 Operation Outdoors would require $19.5 million. 

3ut now the budget request is for $8.5 million. 

We ask the committee to give its favorable consideration to the ap- 
propriation of the full amount that the Forest Service told Congress 
in 1958 would be required for fiscal 1960 to carry Operation Outdoors 
toward an efficient and fruitful conclusion. 

We have been impressed with the pleas of the Forest Service that 
we achieve full multiple use development on the national forests. We 
are disappointed that the budget that is presented does not heed these 
pleas of the Forest Service and we agree with them. 

We ask the committee to save Operation Outdoors from extinction 
by the budget. 

We are very gratified with the budget for Timber Sales Adminis- 
tration and Management, which contains a nice increase over last year. 
We are very gratified with that and I would like to make the remain- 
der of my remarks on forest roads and trails. 

Our gratification at the rcquesced increase for “Sales administration 
and management” is matched by our shock at the budget request for 
“Forest roads and trails.” Against a contract authority of $ 30 million 
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for “Forest roads and trails,” the budget proposes that only $24 mil- 
lion of such authority will actually be used during fiscal 1960. 

We are simply at a total loss to understand this proposed program. 
In December 1957, Senator Gore conducted hearings throughout the 
West on the subject of forest access roads. I think it is fair to say 
that no hearings of so extensive a nature have ever produced a greater 
unanimity of opinion. [Everybody pointed out the fact that the ex- 
penditure of appropriated funds for the construction of such roads is 
a valuable investment for the Government. It is self-liquidating. 
The Forest Service particularly pointed out that rapid extension of 
such road systems is essential to sound silvicultural practices on the 
forests. It is essential to fire protection. It is essential to recrea- 
tional use and to the economy of the local areas 

The task that remains to be accomplished in this field is simply 
enormous. 

All that was said on behalf of this program was backed to the hilt 

by the Forest Service itself. 
‘In terms of forest development roads, as of December 1957, the 
Forest Service testified that there were about 130,000 miles of forest 
development roads in existence, of which 52,434 miles are in need of 
further improvement and which are inadequate for national forest 
purposes. This was the testimony of the Forest Service before Sena- 
tor Gore's subcommittee only 15 months ago. 

How well the Forest Service was then doing its job is well illus- 
trated by the testimony of one of its own region: al foresters who stated 
that in the Pacific Northwest during fiscal 1957 2 total of 1,439.8 
miles of access road was constructed. Of this amount the Forest 
Service used its own funds to construct only 57.2 miles of road and 22 
bridges. ‘This program put a lot of timber beyond the reach of many 
small- and medium-sized timber operators. 

In addition, accelerated access road construction will reduce the 
great waste of Federal assets that we now experience because, as the 
Forest Service testified to a House committee in 1956, it is unable to 
reach and sell extensive volumes of dead and dying timber that ought 
to be salvaged before it deteriorates beyond all possible use. 

These access roads, it should be recalled, serve more than the needs 
of the timber industry. ‘They are essential to an opening of the 
national forests to full recreation use. They make mile after mile of 
lishing streams available to the public. They open access to thou- 
sands of acres of high mountain lakes. The hunter uses them to reach 
game. The family that seeks clean and healthful recreation uses 
them to get to campsites and picnic areas. They make available to 
verybody vast areas of magnificent and inspiring scenery. 

As niuutters now stand, the lack of adequ: ite access roads is one of 
the prime reasons for the unbelievable congestion in our outdoor 
recreation facilities. Within the past year IT have been in camp- 
grounds where seores of tents were pite ‘hed so close toge ‘ther that I 

kd not walk between them. It was not a very inspiring spect: acle 


In that national forest ¢ ampground, the congestion of people 
greater than in a me tropolitan Washington apartment building. 

For example, on a single day last year Diamond Lake in the Ump 
qua National Forest had 3,000 fishing and recreation boats on its 2.900 
teres, [Boaters and fishermen had to wait for hours in order to reach 


(he ramps where they could get out of their boats and beach their 
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craft. Police estimated that in this small area there were between 
10,000 and 12,000 people. Every possible bit of space was taken up 
by campers and cars. Sanitary conditions were deplorable. In the 
afternoon of that day, the State police finally barricaded the roads 
leading to this lake and turned back additional thousands of people. 

Yet within a few miles, there are other inviting lakes and magnif- 
cent scenery. To these other lakes, there are not yet any access 
roads, so the recreation load was concentrated on Diamond Lake. 

The national forests of the West have a vast recreation potential 
that is exactly fitted to full family enjoyment. If we are to use this 
splendid asset for the real bene fit of the people of this Nation, the 
Forest Service is going to have to accelerate, not cut, its access road 
program. 

Lack of adequate Federal access creates other proble ms, too. In 
Oregon and Washington, the Forest Service administers over 2 million 
acres of forest land that is held in a checkerboard pattern. For the 
most part, these areas have adequate roads that cross both the private 
and Federal lands. But these roads are private. There are gates 
and chains across them, and so, publie forest lands of the United 
States are crossed with roads inaccessible to our citizens. Neither 
the hunter, nor the fisherman, nor the picnicker, nor the camper, can 
get to them with his gear. The Snoqualmie National Forest outside 
Seattle is a prime example. There ought to be money to buy these 
roads so that these lands can be put to use for everyone. 

We earnestly ask, therefore, that there be appropriated for “Forest 
roads and trails” sufficient funds to liquidate obligations on the as- 
sumption that the whole $30 million authorized for forest roads and 
trails in Federal Aid Highway Act will, in fact, be obligated. 

We understand, of course, that the fact of an appropriation will 
not necessarily compel the Forest Service to expand its access road 
program construction to the level that Congress has indicated. 

At the same time, however, we are reluctant to believe that if funds 
are available, the Forest Service will thwart the very access policies 
which the Forest Service has so frequently and vehemently expounded 
as essential to the management, to the protection, to the realization 
of sustained yield principles and to the full multiple use of the na- 
tional forests of the United States. 

We do not like to believe that the Forest Service or the Department 
of Agriculture will deliberately avoid taking reasonable steps that 
are available to realize the level of management which they say is es- 
sential to the achievement of normal standards of sound forest man- 
agement. 

That is all of my statement, Mr. Chairman, and I again want to 
thank your committee for the time. 

If I may, I would like to introduce for the few minutes I may have 
remaining, another gentleman who came with me this morning from 
southern Oregon. 


Mr. Macnuson. Thank you, Mr. McCracken. 
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Forest SERVICE AND Bureau or Lanp MANAGEMENT 
WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


With Mr. McCracken this morning is Congressman Charles Porter, 
of Oregon. 

Do you have other witnesses in this group, Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Porrer. In a moment I should like to introduce Mr. Swan. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to associate myself with what Mr. 
McCracken said about the cut in the access road money, the 20 percent 
cut. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the privilege of once again appearing 
before you and the members of your committee on behalf of realistic 
and adequate appropriations for the United States Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

The first part of my testimony will be brief. I believe the Bureau 
of Land Management’s budget is workable. The full amount ought 
to be appropriated. It continues the O. & C. program at its present 
level. I recommend that every cent is left in the proposed BLM 
budget. 

Agency activities in Oregon have been summed up by State Super- 
visor Virgil T. Heath. BLM receipts in my State from timber sales, 
oraZzing fees, mineral land leases and general fund receipts were $13,- 
135.808 for the 6-month period from June 30 to December 31, 1958. 
BLM operating cost for the same period was $3,293,535. The profit 
was approximately $4 for each $1 spent. The Lavestmnettt 3 is lucrative 
for Government and taxpayer. 

You can make money by spending money protecting and develop- 
ing a good investment. If an owner becomes parsimonious, the in- 
evitable results aren’t profitable. 

Last year in my testimony before this committee I discussed a tend- 
ency prevalent in the United States 100 years earlier—the tend- 
ency toward waste. It was not deliberate, of course, but it occurred as 
our natural resources were unthinkingly depleted. The settler moved 
when the trees on his land had been felled. He didn’t replant cut 
areas, ‘Lhe small logger left his slash piles and stumps and moved 
to virgin fields next door. 

These days that sort of practice is indefensibly wasteful. We're 
aware of our diminishing resources. We know we must protect them. 
We have studies made to prove this. We have specialists to advise 
us. We have colleges who train young men who will work in our 
forests. And what happens? The longer, more explicit part of my 
testimony concerns proposed waste—the 1960 variety as the ade 
tration balances a budget. 
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The 1960 proposed budget for the U.S. Forest Service plans in- 
‘reases for only one major item and cuts for six major items. The 
budget slashes capital investment type operations which are lifelines 
to long-term development. 

The economy of Oregon’s Fourth Congressional District which I 
have the honor to represent revolves around the timber and lumber 
industry. This industry is the major employment area. Big and 
vital, it demands well-rounded meals for a healthy and prosperous 
existence. 

This means it must have: 

Adequate timber sale funds. 

Adequate road construction funds. 

Adequate personnel housing and facility construction funds. 
Adequate moneys for operation outdoors. 

Adequate insect control funds. 

Adequate cooperat ive tree plant ing funds. 

Realistic research construction funds. 

The administration’s budget has p roposed cuts in all fields except 
that of timber sales. In its goal of “balance ing the budget” the ad- 
ministration cuts out part of the heart of future budgets. 

I want to discuss three interesting aspects of Forest Service budget 
items in Oregon for fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 at this time. 
They reveal an appalling situation when viewed in context with re- 
lated areas 


Money spent , Dollar allow- 

from appro- ances to Revenue in 

priated funds! timber pur- | Oregon from 
on 2 timber chasers for the sale of 
access roads, road con timber 


construction struction 
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‘ Not available 

In other words collect the egos laid by the evolden woose, but don't 
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Specifically, in 1960 the Forest Service estimates that from 1114 mil- 
lion acres of national forest land in Oregon it will collect S40 million. 
That's more than 83 per acre. But the Forest Service estimates It 
wil] spend only $4.1 million on access roads—roughly 30 cents an acre. 

>on BLM lands for access roads is more 
million acres. That's 82 per acre investment, 
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virgin areas now going to waste. Both mean reduction of competi- 
tion and hence a lower return on Federal timber sales. 


ACCESS ROADS 


Access road construction funds in the proposed budget for fiscal 
1960 have been slashed by $6 million. ‘This is a 20-percent cut in 
authorized levels. It means that purchasers of national forest timber 
will be forced to speed their road construction. It means that oppor- 
tunities for small timber purchases will become even less favorable 
than today. 

Why? Because the cutback will push the small- and medium-sized 
operators out. The Government then loses money as competition 
lessens. The saving is lost due to separate road bids. Therefore, it 
is my earnest recommendation that this committee add_ sufficient 
money to requested s6 million in the present budget to bring it to the 
full obligated $30 million to make the program realistic and econom1- 

ally ope rable. The addition will enable the Forest Service to match 
“ t year’s roadbuilding program. 

AS it has been presented, the budget omits important facts. 

If we consider the authorizations made over the last 3 years, we find 
that eash has been made available to utilize the $27 million authoriza- 
tion for 1958. and the $32 million authorization for 1959, but a $6 
million cut is proposed in the 1960 authorization of $80 million. 

Study of the actual road construction program shows it will be 
nearly half a million dollars below the 1959 level and nearly $9 million 
below the 1958 level. I might add that the healthy 1958 program came 
through use of the 1959 authorization prior to the close of fiscal 1958. 

My constituents see no economy here as they consider sadly the areas 
of merchantable timber wasting because there are no access roads lead- 
ing into these stands. The Federal Government could be making 
money in these areas. 

The Forest Service program in region 6 will total $29,480,000 worth 
of roads. However, of this amount, only $5,900,000 w vill be handled by 
appropriated funds. 

| hasten to point out to this committee that a substantial amount of 
this money will go for maintenance and for the construction of roads 
and trails not used for timber but for general forest: purposes. 

I would judge that we would be like ‘ly to find less than $4 million 
“ these funds used for timber access road construction. Against this 

eager amount timber purchasers will be expected to expend $23,580,- 
000 which will be created by reducing the price of timber sold by this 
“mount to offset estimated road construc tion. 

On a national basis the Forest Service figures would lead you to 
the cone ‘usion that about half the roads are built by the timber pur- 
hasers and about half are built by road contractors bidding on appro- 
riated funds contracts. But, as you see, in the Pacific Northwest, the 
frovernment builds less than one-seventh of the roads. This program 
- badly out of balance. . 

FOREST TIMBER SALES 


i certainly propose no cutback in the budget request for timber sale 


ZU percent propos sed Increase can be properly used. I would 
hope that a good portion of the sugeested $2.8 million increase can CO 
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‘ 


to preparing and setting up salvage timber sales. 

Our timber sale policies are of prime importance in realizing the 
greatest. return from our Federal forest resources which constitute a 
tremendous national asset. A study of these policies last fall at the 
request of Senator James E. Murray, upon the suggestion of my 
able collengue Senator Richard Neuberger, was made by Robert E. 
Wolf, forest consultant. 

Mr. Wolf repor'ed on his review in three western regions (1, 5, 
and 6) in an extensive and authoritative report. He assesses both 
the validity and sap ese of complaints against existing sales poli- 
cies and determines their cause. 

He suggests: (1) a national plan which would set forth forest- 
management goals for the future; he points out that (2) the major 
factor holding up planned timber sales in the period studied was lack 
of rights-of-way; and he states that (3) Forest Service records on 
cai sales are not sufficient to reveal significant and important facts 
ona timely basis for its $100 million annual business. 

[ have read Mr. Wolf’s report and found it highly informative. I 
believe it contains suggestions which can be of great benefit to our 
Nation’s economy. I recommend it for study. 


A WORD FROM HOME 


Newspaper reports that the Forest Service proposed reductions in 
the overall budget caused a number of my constituents to send me 
their views. 

A gentleman in Eugene wrote: 

I know that you agree that in view of the importance of our forests to the 
economic well being of the Pacific Northwest it is important that the avail- 
ability of funds continue to be made available in sufficient amounts in order 
that essential forest activities, both public and private, be maintained at a 
satisfactory level. Also those of us associated with the forest industries of 
the Northwest believe that it is very important to provide adequate financial 
support for forest research. In this connection it is hoped that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture when allocating funds from available appropriations will 
give suflicient consideration to the needs of the Pacific Northwest. When 
considering the importance of the forests of the Pacifie Northwest in relation 
to the forest economy of the Nation as a whole and the many forest manage- 
ment problems of the region yet to be solved it does appear that forest research 
in this region deserves greater support than it has had in the past. 

My constituent voices the sentiments of the men and women in 
the district who work in the industry. In the fall of 1957 and again 
in the fall of 1958, I called together representatives of the timber 
industry in my district and regional and State forest service and 
BLM personnel so that both might more fully realize the problems 
of the other. 

Dr. J. Alfred Hall, director of the Madison, Wis., Forest. Products 
Laboratory, was in the area at the time of the 1958 meeting and 
was able to discuss the work of the laboratory with the lumbermen 
and timber operators present at the Eugene, Oreg., session. 

New types of wood use and complete utilization of the tree are 
two topics of paramount interest to these men. 





FOREST SERVICE RESEARCH 


The seven counties in my district (southwestern Oregon) contain 
15 percent of the Nation’s total sawtimber supply and produce some 
12 percent of the Nation’s annual saw-log harvest. These seven 
counties include more than 12.5 million acres. Eighty percent is 
commercial forest land. More than one-half of this area is owned 
and managed by the Federal Government. 

This vast storehouse of timber rules the economy of southwest 
Oregon. Its full utilization is essential to southwestern Oregon’s 
well-being. 

Prior to 1940, most logging operations were in the more accessi- 
ble areas—the coast range, the foothills of the Cascades. Since then, 
logging has moved into the old-growth stands of the main Cascade 
Range. Steep slopes and thinner soils have introduced new and 
critical problems in harvesting old-growth timber, controlling ero- 
sion of the soil, and restocking the logged areas with new tree crops. 

There are forest research centers at Corvallis and Roseburg. 

Experimental forests are Cascade Head, H. J. Andrews on the Wil- 
liamette, South Umpqua near Roseburg, and a Port Orford Cedar 
Experimental Forest near Roseburg. The F cana Products Labora- 
tory in Madison studies problems from throughout the Nation. 

I ho pe t he proposed budget figures for forest research can be main- 
tained, expt anded, and strengthened. I hope the deletion of $214 mil- 
lion for forest research construction can be corrected and other areas 
expanded. Beeause of its particular value to the Northwest, I hope 
part of this money may be directed there. 


WOODLAND PROTECTION 


The administration has requested funds for woodland protection. 
The current appropriation is $10,043,000, about half of the authoriza- 
tion of S20 million. I recommend an increase in this item to $20 mil- 
lion, the full authorization, asa starter, 

It is amazing to me that the administration proposes to cut this 
program without analyzing what has been learned in a series of com- 
munity meetings and a small forest ownership conference in my State. 
There are 36,000 small woodland ownerships in Oregon. 

There should be a move by the administration to come up with a 
broader, workable and worthwhile program in 1961 which incorpor- 
ates all of the programs Ww nder the Clarke-McNary Act. I suggest 
that the administration might report to Congress and advise us of the 
views of the small owners. 


OPERATION OUTDOORS 


[ hope this committee will consider the bad effect the proposed 
$1,485,400 cut in the Forest Service's Operation Outdoors program. 
They predict 66 million visits to our national forests in 1962, with that 
figure possibly reaching 90 million. Camping and allied recreation 
is becoming a favorite American pastime. If the cut continues, the 
program may have to be renamed Operation Indoors. This need not 
happen. 





OUPERATIVE TREE PLANTING 


I feel that the proposed appropr lation reduction in the cooperative 
tree planting program is unwarranted. In the past 10 years Oregon's 
participation in the cooperative program has increased from 800,000 
to 914 million trees and the Federal Government’s share has in- 
creased from $2,712 to $10,000. 

This start has only scratched the surface. There are more than | 
million acres of private, State, and county land in need of refores- 
tation. 

At the rate of current planting it would take 100 years to plant all 
the land in Oregon now in need of reforestation. There is every 
reason for the program to be speeded up and expanded. There is no 
justification for any cut. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank vou for this opportunity to appear before 
the committee today and present my views on these matters which are 
of the greatest importance in the Fourth Congressional District of 
Oregon. 

It will reduce the return from the forests, and I do not need to 
belabor that point and, of course, I commend the 20-percent increase 
for the timber sales program. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porrer. If there 1s a moment left, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to introduce Mr. Swan who has come from Medford, Oreg., which is in 
my district. He is very familiar with these problems, having had a 
background in professional work before getting into the operations 


end of it. 


Mr. Macgnvson. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Swan. 


Access Roaps 1x Natrionar. Forests 
WITNESS 
RICHARD E. SWAN, MEDFORD, OREG. 


Mr. Swan. My name is Richard E. Swan. 

Iam employed by the Ross Lumber Co. in Medford, Oreg. 

Our activities are confined largely to the Rogue River National 
Forest. Recently a statement was made by the timber management 
officer on the Rogue River National Forest. to the effect that that for- 
est. could produce 50 million board feet of salvaged timber every year, 
perpetually. 

This 50 million feet is very significant to our operations and to the 
operations of other mills in our immediate area. Translated into 
terms of local economy and Federal economy it would probably re 
turn to the Federal Treasury half a million dollars in timber sale 

receipts and to the county govermnent about $100,000. It would pro- 
vide jobs for several hundred people to the amount of about a $2.5 
million payroll. In addition to that, 50 million board feet of logs 
and timber can be converted into 6,000 homes that would have a total 
value of about $72 million throughout the United States, providing 
further payrolls for carpenters and skilled labor. This 50 million 
feet of salvage timber is dependent upon our access road system. To 
the extent that the access road system is developed now on the Rogue 
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River National Forest, they could probably produce that 50 million 
board feet. for about 4 years. Thereafter, they would run out of ac- 
cess, and it is very imperative that the access road program stay ahead 
of the industry’s ability to log this salvage timber which, in its very 
nature, is scattered over vast areas, dead, down, and dying, creating 
fire hazards. Up to this point it is a total loss to our local economy 
and to the United States. 

As a byproduct of this access road system, as Mr. McCracken 
pointed out, it provides recreation for thousands of people that come 
from all over the United States and Canada to enjoy the outdoor 
recreation in Rogue River National Forest. 

That is all I have to say, gentlemen. 

Thank you very much for your time and attention. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Swan. 


ForEsT SERVICE 
WITNESS 


VINCENT M. HOWARD, JR., TIMBER MANAGER, PORTLAND MANU- 
FACTURING CO., PORTLAND, OREG. 


We will now hear from Mr. Howard, representing the Plywood 
Manufacturers Institute. 

Mr. Howarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Macnuson. You are substituting for Mr. Bronson Lewis? 

Mr. Howarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Magnuson. Proceed. 

Mr. Howarp. My name is Vincent M. Howard, Jr., and I am the 
timber manager for the Portland Manufacturing Co., Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. Lewis, who hoped to be here today, had a critical illness in his 
immediate family just before we were prepared to leave Portland and 
asked that I submit his statement for him and make a few comments. 

[ had planned on an appearance this afternoon and the statement 
is being prepared over at the duplicating service and I will give you a 
copy of Mr. Lewis’ statement this afternoon. 

Mr. Magnuson. Fine. 

Mr. Tlowarp. I wish to make a few comments. 

Mr. Lewis, of course, represents the Plywood Manufacturers In- 
stitute which is composed of some 29 plywood companies in Oregon, 
Washington, and California. 

(The statement of Mr. Lewis is as follows :) 

My name is Bronson Lewis. I live in Olympia, Wash. I am executive vice 
president of, and make this statement on behalf of, the Plywood Manufacturers 
Institute. The institute includes 92 plywood mills in Oregon, California, and 
Washington. Included in this total are 28 plywood mills owned by 7,000 workers 
Who have $40 million invested in plant and equipment and furnish year-around 
employment to 10,000 men. The other 64 mills employ about 13,000 men and 
have an annual payroll estimated at about $80 million per year. In many cases 
the membership of the institute operates mills that are the sole source of employ- 
Ment in their communities. Altogether, they depend on the national forests for 
95 percent of their logs. 

With other western operations that depend upon the national forests for their 
raw material supply, last August we met with our congressional delegations and 
the Forest Service regarding the level of timber sales on the national forests. 
A hearing held by a subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
Served to emphasize that a number of our basic problems stem from the inade- 
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quate budgets that have been presented for the Forest Service. We are encour- 
aged, therefore, at the budgeted increase for timber sale administration and 
management. This proposed increase in appropriations will give us and the 
Forest Service a start toward the solution of one facet of the problems that we 
discussed last summer. We urge the subcommittee, therefore, to appropriate the 
full amount resuested in the budget for sales administration and management, 

3ut whatever help the increase in appropriations for timber sales administra- 
tion and management will give us in starting a solution of one facet of our 
problems will certainly be offset by the harm that will result from the inade 
quate request for forest roads and trails. Based upon careful study and ex- 
perience in dealing with the Forest Service, we are convinced that many of the 
most bas‘e problems require for their solution an accelerated program of access 
road construction by the Forest Service. 

I do not want to burden this record by repeating what has already been told 
this »nd other committees of the Congress on so many occasions. The record of 
the hesrings in 1955 and 1956 and the report of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Timber Sale Policies are replete with impressive reasons for stepping up the 
rate of access road construction on the national forests. Those hearings and 
reports are particularly pointed as to the need for greater activity by the Forest 
Service, itself, in this regard. Without detailing the many reasons for this let 
me respectfully refer the committee to the record of those hearings and the various 
reports that ensued for the well-supported conclusions that Federal construction 
of these access roads at an accelerated rate is badly needed as a conservation 
measure, to provide a fair return to the Federal treasury, to promote the eco- 
nomic stability of great areas of our western country, and to open our national 
forests for adequate recreation use. 

I should also like to refer the committee to the impressive record compiled by 
the Public Roads Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Public Works during 
December 1957. These hearings were held at a number of places in the west 
and received testimony from scores of persons in both public and private life. 
One effective witness was Representative Magnuson. The Forest Service, itself, 
supplied a great deal of testimony. It was the unanimous opinion of all con- 
cerned that an accelerated program of Federal access road construction on the 
national forests is essential to the economic and social health of our communities 
and to the sound administration of our forests. And certainly no witnesses were 
more emphatic than the Forest Service. 

Let me refer for a moment to two specific national forests. The Snoqualmie 
National Forest is in the State of Washington, to the east of the city of Seattle. 
The supply of timber from this forest is of the utmost importance to a number of 
our plywood mills. Yet access to billions of feet of timber on this forest is now 
blocked. For more than a fifth of a century, we are told, the Forest Service has 
been considering one means and another of getting this access. The end is not 
in sight. And so annually the regional office of the Forest Service that includes 
the State of Washington, issues a “Regional Summary, Progress of Timber Man- 
arement,.” that states that on six out of the seven working circles on this forest, 
timber cannot he harvested at proner sustained vield levels because of right-of- 
way and access problems. Certainly no progress can be expected on this forest 
if the available funds are to be limited to the amount requested in the budget. 

Another forest that is key to onerations of some of our members is the Six 
Rivers National Forest, in northern California. For years the inadequate 
supply of logs from this forest has hurt industry, employment. and local govern- 
ment in the tributary area. The facts are summarized in a report issued as of 
December 31, 1958, by the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
Senate. The report is entitled, “Review of National Forest Timber Sales in 
Three Western Resions.” On rage 47 the renort shows that in fiseal 1959 50 
million feet of timber out of the allowable cut cannot be harvested hecause: 
“combination of needs for additional access roads and right-of-way affect all 
vorking cireles 24versely.” Tn later vears, unless this situstion is cleaned np, 
the report says that we shall be losing 40 miliion feet of logs per year. Whe 
one considers that regular cronning of the forests is necessary to achieve sus 
tained vield, that logs mean jobs and payroll and stability for families and 
ecammunities. something of the nature of our prohlem hecomes annarent. and our 
disappointment at the level of the budget request hecomes understandable. 

I want to emphasize that the Snoqualmie and Six Rivers are not the only for 
ests affected. They are just two forests that I have used as examples of 4 
widespread situation. There are other national forests where the problems are 





as great and even greater. I am certain that the Forest Service can furnish 
an abundance of facts to buttress this point. 

Closely allied to the matter of access, indeed dependent upon adequate access 
to the national forests, is the matter of recreation use. The roads that we seek 
on the national forests do not serve only economic needs. They are absolutely 
essential to the full enjoyment of the national forests by recreationists. Fish- 
ermen, hunters, campers, picnickers all need these roads in order to get into 
the national forests and to enjoy this asset that the United States owns for them. 
The need for rehabilitation and expansion of the recreation facilities on the 
national forests was well presented to this committee and to the public by the 
Forest Service when it inaugurated “Operation Outdoors.” Unfortunately 
“Operation Outdoors” has been permitted to lag. Where the original planning 
called for $19.5 million for fiscal 1960, we find a budget request for only $8.5 
million. 

This is inadequate to meet the burgeoning needs of the public. Recreation 
facilities that once upon a time were adequate are now overcrowded beyond 
belief. People who want to get away from the congestion of the city enter these 
vast, rpseenben: forests and come to these recreation areas only to find that 
they nre more congested than the city, itself. 

T his recreation load must be spread. And the only way to spread it is to 
get more areas for recreational use. This means more access to more areas, 
the repair of existing campgrounds, and the construction of thousands of new 
campsites. 

Those of us who use these national forests for our livelihood are committed 
toa program of multiple use. We are disappointed, therefore, at the budget re- 
quest for recreation and ask that it be raised to the level the Forest Service has 
stated will be necessary for fiscal 1960—$19.5 million. 

We had hoped that the item for structural improvements for fire and general 
purposes would be more favorable. Specifically, we are concerned at the portion 
of the item which is used for the construction of housing for rangers and for- 
esters who are stationed out in the forests. 

Our national forests cannot be well and efficiently managed for full multiple- 
purpose development unless the Forest Service is staffed at the ground level 
With able and competent young men. These young men cannot be expected to 
remain long with the Forest Service if they, their wives, and their children are 
stuffed into housing that is inadequate by any standards that we employ in 
this country. 

Money invested in providing adequate housing for these people is an invest- 
ment in the long-range efficiency of our forests. Indeed, it helps to prevent the 
Government from loss of the thousands of dollars it must spend in training a 
young man to become part of its organization. Now, the Forest Service loses 
many of these trained young men because they cannot obtain anything resem- 
bling adequate housing where they are stationed. In order to help the Forest 
Service recruit and retain the competent young men who one day ought to be 
making the major decisions governing the natural resources of our national for- 
ests, we respectfully urge the committee to increase this item by no less than 
$5 million for the housing program. 

We ask this as hardheaded businessmen. We view it as an investment that 
needs to be made at this time. The longer we wait before there is adequate 
housing, the harder it is to recruit really able men for the national forest system 
and the greater will be our loss in turnover of trained personnel. 


I, personally, am representing the independent timber operators 
which is approximately 50 companies from southern Washington and 
northern Oregon. We feel that the increase in the timber manage- 
ment money for this year will return to the Treasury of the United 
States a ratio of 5 to 1 for every dollar appropriated and it is sorely 
needed. We are very glad that it is in the budget for an increase. 

The recreation facilities of the West are being depleted at a rapid 
rate and we think that the report on the outdoor program, which is 
forthcoming, will indicate the need for recreation money to be far 
greater than we had appropriated for in the last fiscal year and which 
this year the budget calls for a cut. We certainly think that that 
should be at least restored to the level of last year. 





As an ex-forester working for the Forest Service, [ can certainly 
tell the gentlemen of the substandard nature of the housing for forest 
personnel. That is one of the very reasons I left the employment of 
the Forest Sery ice, 

I do not think the cut in this matter is in keeping with sound man- 
agement. The Forest Service is going to be unable to keep compe- 
tent personnel out in the field stations unless they are provided with 
adequate housing for themselves and their families. 

I would like to tell you gentlemen of one situation in connection 
with aecess roads. and with which Congressman Maenuson ts very 
vell acquainted, and that isthe Lewis River 
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Portland Manufacturing Co, has purchased two timber sales 
is area and the road tolls we are voIng tO pay the International 
‘and Pacific Power & Light Co. alone, on just two timber sales, 

will amount to over $110,000, 

The money could be recovered at a very rapid rate. The only 
solution te the problem is to purchase the roads outright but this 1s 
going to take somewhere in the neighborhood of probably $4 million. 

I do not think that the present budget request of $24 million will 
even begin to take into account this situation on the Lewis River and 
similar conditions, gentlemen, exist on the Umpqua National Forest 
in Washington and the six in California. There are also other prob- 
lems and the only solution is for the Forest Service to purchase those 
roads and then they can control the management of our national lands 





for all purposes, recreation and everything else, as well as fire pro- 
tection. 

i appreciate the time you have given me, gentlemen, and I will 
‘ive Mr. Lewis’ statement to Mr. Wilhelm this afternoon. 

[ will be glad to answer any questions, if there are any. 
Mr. Macneuson. We have explored this Lewis River road situation 
quite thoroughly with the Forest Service already. 

| do not believe there are any questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Howard. 


FoREST SERVICE 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

ALAN J. McMURRY, LUMBER INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, YREKA, CALIF. 


] 


e with us Representative Johnson of ( alifornia, who will 


witness. 
Mr. Alan J. MeMurry, from Yreka, Calif., 


lumber in ry committee of our chamber 


ould like to make a statement 


LUMBER INDI 


OMMERC!I 


cMurry I am a general building contractor in Yreka, 

‘fore this committee in my capacity as airman of 

e of the ca Chamber of Commerce. The town 

located in the extreme northern end of California 

utii of the Oregon State line in Siskiyou County. As 56 percent 

owned by the Federal Government in the form of Forest Service 

readily understood that we are vitally affected by every single 

of the Forest Service. Our economy is basically a lumber 

lumber industry is basically dependent upon Government 

fact, all of our locally owns sawmills are about 90 percent 

ipon Forest Service stul page. In other words, the biggest singie 

or in the economic structure of our community is the U.S. Forest 

recognition of this very basic fact, our lumber industry committee 

t up with the express aims of searching out the problems of our 

lustries and endeivoring to alleviate them, if possible. 

he witnesses appearing before the various committees of the Con- 

» before you representing vast organizations of great magnitude and 

ndreds of members. I am sorry that | cannot say our group is such. 

r here today in the hopes that you value the views and opinions of a 

comimunity of people who are living out “in the woods,” so to speak; 

fit even say “living with the Forest Service.” I am confident that you 

lind our problems very typical of other areas within the influence of the 
ederal Forest Se rvice. 

[ believe that I would cause quite a sensation in Washington if | appeared 
before some committee investigating monopolies and stated that our county 
Was held in an economic death grip by an all-powerful giant monopoly cor 
poration. It would be most sensational, if I stated that this giant corporation 
oWns more than half of all our lands; they refuse to pay more than half their 
taxes; and they strangle our economic life blood by running their vast fac- 
tories on only half a shift; and all this, in spite of the fact that there is a 
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tremendous demand for their products far in excess of the market value, 
Happily, this is not quite the situation in Siskiyou County; but there are many 
people who can make a very strong case similar to this in regard to the actiy- 
ities of the Federal Forest Service. The percentage of land owned and con- 
trolled by the Forest Service is a matter of record and most assuredly consists 
of more than half our lands. Less than one-half of the full potential produc. 
tion of these forests is placed on the market, resulting in holding down our 
lumbering industries to that extent. The in-lieu tax income of our county is 
less than half what it should be, due to the Forest Services inability to place 
its complete potential allowable cut on the stumpage market. All this, in 
spite of the fact that there is a demonstrated demand for all the timber that 
they can sell at prices far above their Own appraisals. So you can see, that 
the rather wild description of our hypothetical monopoly corporation has its 
practical parallels in our public forest operations. 

Let me cite an example that I believe will illustrate the impact of these 
factors upon our local community. In the middle of 1957, responsible indi- 
viduals in our community began to be concerned over the very sharply depressed 
conditions of the local lumber industry. Most of our small independent mills 
were either shut down or on curtailed schedules. Most of our independent 
logging contractors were idle and only a few of our log truckers had business 
enough to pay their overhead. The most glaring and obvious cause of this situ- 
ation was the manifest shortage of Government timber. This is this same 
Government timber that furnishes 100 percent of the saw logs for approximately 
90 percent of our small, independent mills. A little research into the reasons 
behind this shortage of Government timber was revealed in this manner. 

In the early part of 1957, the Klamath Forest officials had called a meeting 
of all mill operators who use the Klamath timber. The national forest officials 
at that time informed the operators that the full allowable cut of the sustained: 
yield program would be put up for sale during 1957. The full allowable cut 
for the Klamath Forest is 170 million board feet of timber. Depending on this 
information, the millowners based their cutting plans and arranged their 
finnneial affairs. After 9 months of 1957 had gone by, the Klamath Forest had 
sold not 170 million feet as promised, but only 32 percent, or 54 million board 
feet. Due to this entirely unexpected shortage of saw logs, the price of the 
stumpage sold was bid up to unprecedented and impractical prices. Those oper- 
ators who did not buy the high-priced stumpage got no logs at all, and later 
shut down their mills completely. Those operators who did buy found them- 
selves in a situation with a high stumpage cost in a low lumber market. 

These operators, after cutting the timber, were in worse shape than the ones 
who had shut down. Upon revelation of these facts, a town meeting was called 
in Yreka around the first of November 1957 by the Yreka Chamber of Commerce. 
At this town meeting an explanation of the situation was sought from the Forest 
Service. It was explained by them that the local forest had been promised 
funds enough for processing the sale and doing the necessary road engineering 
for the full allowable cut at the beginning of 1957. As the year progressed. how- 
ever, the funds were not forthcoming and the Klamath Forest was unable to 
conduct the sales necessary for placing the full production on the stumpage 
market. As a result of the town meeting our lumber industry committee was 
formed and an emergency allocation of funds from the region headquarters of 
the Forest Service was obtained so that the sales of timber was later brought 
up to very nearly the amounts originally promised. I have gone into such detail 
in the telling of this episode, not to drag a 2-year-old skeleton out of the closet, 
but to illustrate to you the immediate economic impact on our little community 
due to routine actions by our Federal Forest Service. 

I don’t want this committee to feel that I am here to indict the Federal Forest 
Service. Far be it. Since the inception of our lumber industry committee, we 
have studied these matters at length, and we have concluded that the “villain,” 
so to speak, is not the Forest Service; we feel the trouble lies elsewhere. I'll 
attempt to develop this. 

We feel that in every case, the Forest Service personnel would like to bring 
all of the forests into full production. In fact, it is known, that they already 
have the plans and blueprints for doing just this, even though some of these 
plans are only in the embryal stage. At any rate, we know that the timber sales 
program with its related forest roads and trails program must be expanded. 
We know that the Forest Service knows this. We also know that they want to 
do this. We know that this committee traditionally gives them all the appropria- 
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tion they ask for, and has traditionally tended to impress the full authorizations 
upon them. 

The reason the programs are not brought up to realistic levels is because the 
Forest Service won’t ask for the necessary funds. Of course, the reason they 
won't ask is not a reason of forest management; it is simply that the Forest 
Service is a well-managed, well-run, good Government bureau. Like all good 
Government bureaus, they must at all costs “defend the budget.” They must 
tailor their estimates to those sacred overall ceilings so rigidly decreed by the 
Budget Bureau. Therefore, the so-called villain is not the Forest Service. 
Their policies, ambitions, even desires, seem to be in accord with ours. The 
root of our problem is with the Budget Bureau. Let me illustrate the practical 
workings of this situation by quoting from the 1958 hearings before the Senate 
Public Works subcommittee considering the Federal-Aid Highway Act. The 
authorization for forest roads and trails for fiscal 1958 was $27 million. At 
these hearings the Forest Service, as usual, was recommending that the authori- 
zation for fiseal 1959 remain unchanged. On March 7, 1958, Mr. Edward P. 
Cliff, the able Assistant Chief of the Forest Service who has so many times 
appeared here, testified at the hearings. I quote: 

“Mr. Ciirr. * * * The preliminary figures indicate that for full development 
and use of the national forest the ultimate system of roads would amount to 
about 480,000 miles of roads. There are now 129,000 miles of roads. * * * 

“Senator NEUBERGER. And if the sum of only $27 million a year is authorized. 
completion is very far in the future; is that not correct? 

“Mr. Curr. * * * at our present rate of accomplishment it would take about 
100 to 125 years to complete the full development system.” 

Mr. Cliff then went on to say that his estimate included branch roads and spur 
roads and that the necessary miles of main line roads could be completed in 50 
to 60 years. Now, going back a few pages in the same testimony, Mr. Cliff, in 
commenting why the Forest Service does not even ask for the full authorization 
in requesting appropriations, states as follows: 

“It has been our judgment, working under the ceilings, that the amount that 
we requested gives us a better balanced program considering all of our activities 
than had we asked for the full authorization and slighted some other form of 
work.” 

You can see, gentlemen, we have here a situation where the Budget Bureau 
in effect says to the Forest Service, “We don’t care what your needs ure; we 
don’t care how many more dollars this program is going to return to us; this 
is what you get because it looks good in the budget and this year we're out for 
economy no matter what.” The Forest Service then, as all good Government 
bureaus are expected to do, must swallow this dictate, forget about the fact 
that these expenditures will return to Washington manyfold, and come down 
here to the Congress and stoutly maintain that this is the proper authorization 
or appropriation because we must keep in “balance.” 

Let me suggest this hypothetical question. What would the Forest Service 
do, if they were released from the onerous budget ceilings under which they 
must now work, and were put on a self-financing basis? I am not advocating 
this: merely posing it as a theoretical question. If you said to the Forest 
Service, “You are on your own; no more money from the Congress; just take 
all your receipts and use them as you see fit.” I submit, gentlemen, that the 
result of such a directive would be that the timeworn justification of keeping 
in “balance” would suddenly go “out of balance” and you would see a stepped-up 
effort in timber sales and forest roads so that the income of the Forest Service 
would be increased. And this is as it should be. I don’t want to appear 
to be making light of this so-called principle of “program balance.” I know 
that it is absolutely necessary when working under the budget ceilings. But 
it is not so necessary when working under more realistic conditions. In other 
words, the required “balance” is the effect of the ceilings, and loses its importance 
when the so-called ceilings are no longer a consideration. Our committee main- 
tains that the only unbalance that would be attributable to increased timber sales 
and forest roads would be the resultant reduction in fire protection costs due to 
the increased accessibility of the forests. 

In the minds of our committee, it is felt that the Budget Bureau, then, is 
the real problem. We feel that a way must be found to bring the Budget Bureau 
around to realistic thinking on these particular items. Expenditures in this 
field are not a budgetary handout; they are not even budgetary in nature. They 
are somewhat investment in nature, or even merely working capital advances, 
in a proposition with a rate of guaranteed return that would make any busi- 
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nessman envious. These appropriations should not be considered by the Budget 
Bureau as just another “outgo”’ item to be held within a budget ceiling. The 
level of estimates for timber sales and forest roads should be based only on 
considerations of national benefit coupled with businesslike judgment as to 
the profitable return to the Federal Treasury. 

What then, is the Lumber Industry Committee of the Yreka Chamber of 
Commerce asking this committee to do? On the short term and immediate 
basis, we ask the following: 

1. We ask that this committee appropriate the full amount of the authoriza- 
tion for “Tim):r sales and for forest roads and trails.” But in so doing, we 
ask that the committee couple its bill with a directive to the proper authorities 
to the eTect that the appropriation is intended for a purpose; that it is to be 
used completely, and that this committee takes a dim view of any efforts to 
sidetrack its intent by impounding or any other form of administrative cir- 
cumvention. 

2. We ask that the members of this committee collectively and individually 
exert their influence with other Members of the Congress toward passa‘e of a 
snecvial puthorization and appropriation for additional timber sales and forest 
roads monev for fiscal 1960 and 1961. I mean here, money over and above the 
present outhorization. It is our hope that this additional money be used on 
those working circles where there is 1 demonstrated demand for stumpage com- 
bined -~ith an ex'stent staff and facilities ready and able to use it. 

We feel that in looking at “the big ricture’, so to speak, the Forest Service 
often loses s'ght of various loen! situations. The record of the various hearings 
show that in 19°58 the Forest Service was basing. its estimates on a decreased 
market for timber: th’'s was uvdoubted'y true of the national picture. At the 
same tim? however, there was no dmunition in our territory of demand for 
Federal stumvage. In fact, at the time the decreased markets were supposed 
to be in ex’stance, stump?ge Prices in the Klamath Forest were running 62 
percent over the apvraisals. We suggest that the Forest Service make a con- 
stant individual working circle by working cirele canvas of the stumpage market 
and then chavnel these extra funds directly to those irdividual and separate 
working circles where a demonstrated demand exists. These extra funds will 
also enah'’e the forest serv'ce to bui’d up an inventory of timber sales ahead of 
time so the offerings to the overators can be sensiblv timed and spaced. We 
ask this extra morey un’er the comp'ete emphasis that every cent of it will 
retur™ to the Federal treasury several t'mec over. 

On the long term future bhesis, the Lumber Industry Committee of the Yreka 
Chamber of Commerce asks th’s committee the following: 

We simmy ask the members of this committee to who'eheartedly support the 
idea that the Notional Forests must be broucht to full production; we ask you 
to support the creation of a planned and scheduled program toward bringing 
the forests to fw] nroduction and sustain’ng that level. It is our understanding 
that in January 166), the Forest Service is to submit to the Senate Interior 
Committee a comn'ete status repert on its forest roods and trails ond its timber 
sales programs. Starting with that report, a long range, all-inciusive program 
shou'd be immMemoented so thit the ultimate potent’al full allowable cut of the 
forests will srnual’y reach the morket. This program will be profitable to the 
natioval tressury and its bonefits foy the whole nation are obvious. Those of us 
who live ir the trees, enthusiastically urge you to support it. 

That is the end cf my statement. Thank you very much. 
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SUBSIDIARY INFORMATION TO ORAL STATEMENT BY ALAN J. McMurry, CHAIRMAN, 
LUMBER INDUSTRY COMMITTEE OF THE YREKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Financing of timber sales and forest roads and trails, Klamath National Forest 


Fiscal vear Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 ! 


Management plan and timber sales allotment $127, 57 $139, 940 | $165, 000 
Roads: Surveys, planning and engineering 33, 5 182, 400 | 150, 000 


1 Estimated for Klamath Forest based on fiscal vear 1960 budget estimates and other factors. 


NOTE 1.—With the abov e allotments, Klamath Forest will be able to sell and cut approximately the full 
allowable cut of 170 million feet of timber. 

Note 2.—Klamath tf orest has the personnel and plans, finances permitting, to pick up the uncut backlog 
of cutting budvet 1953-57, in the amount of 110.4 million feet. This plan is a 4-year plan witi a projection 
of 27.5 million feet pec ) ear bacalog pickup. In order to do this, an additional $85,000 in allotment for uscal 
year 1960 will ve required, broken down as follows as to total fiseal year 1960 allotment for the forest: Sales, 
$2 00,000; roads, d2U0, U0. 


OTE 3 n the event that the ad dition ul $85,000 in allotments is fortheoming, the sale of the extra stump- 
age will accrue the sum of 3316,296 aduei reven ie to the Federal Treasury. Figures for this calculation based 


f 


n results of fiscal year 1958 s3tes in the <lamet i Forest. 
Note 4.—Uneut backlog of stumpage envisioned in pickup plan for the 4-year program by working circles 
as follows: 
Volume 
— 
Working circle 
Horse Creek 
Seiad . 
Happy Camp 
Somes Bar 
Salmon 
South Scott 
North Scott 


Goosenest 


Total 


Mr. McMurry. My name is Alan J. McMurry and I am a generzl 
building contractor in Yreka, Calif. 

I am appearing before this committee in my capacity as chairman 
of the Lumber Industry Committee of the Yreka Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

The town of Yreka is a very small one and located in the extreme 
northern end of California, just south of Oregon State in Siskiyou 
County. As 56 percent of our county is owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the form of Forest Service lands, it can be readily under- 
stood that we are vitally affected by every single policy and act.on 
of the Forest Service. 

Our economy is basically a lumber economy and our lumber in- 
dustry is basically dependent upon Government timber. In fact, all 
of our locally owned sawmills are about 90 percent dependent upon 
Forest Service stumpage. In other words, the biggest aaa control 
factor in the economic structure of our community 1s the U.S. Forest 
Service. 

In recognition of this very basic fact, our Lumber Industry Com- 
mittee has been set up with the express aims of searching out the prob- 
lems of our lumber industries and endeavring to alleviate them, if 
possible. 

I want to say that most of the witnesses appearing before Congres; 
come to you representing large organizations of great magnitude and 
many hundreds of members. I am sorry that I c: “unnot say our group 
is such. I appear here today in the hopes that you value the views 
and opinions of a small community of people who are living out “in 
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the woods” so to speak. You might even say, “living with the Forest 
Service”. 

I am confident that you will find our problems very typical of other 
areas within the influence of the Federal Forest Service. 

We feel that in every case the Forest Service personnel would like 
to bring all of the forests into production. In fact, it is known that 
they already have the plans and blueprints for doing just this, even 
though some of these plans are only in the embryo stage. Anyway, 
we know that the timber sales program with its related forest "roads 
and trail program must be expanded. We know that the Forest Serv- 
ice knows this. We also know that they want to do this. We know 
that this committee traditionally gives them all the appropriation they 
ask for and has traditionally tended to impress the full authorizations 
upon them. The reason the programs are not brought up to realistic 
levels is because the Forest. Service will not ask for the necessary 
funds. Of course, the reason they will not ask is not a reason of 
forest management; it is simply that the Forest Service is a well- 
managed, we ell-run, good Government. bureau. 

Like all good Government bureaus, they must at all cost, “defend the 
budget”. They must tailor their estimates to those sacred overall 
ceilings so rigidly decreed by the Budget Bureau. Therefore, the 
so-called problem is not the Forest Service. Their policies, ambitions, 
even desires, seem to be in accord with ours. The root of our problem 
is with the Budget Bureau. 

We have here a situation where the Budget Bureau in effect says 
to the Forest Service, “We don’t care what your needs are; we don't 
care how many more dollars this program 1s going to return to us, 
This is what you get because it looks good in the budget and t his year 
we are out for economy, no matter ‘what. This looks good in the 
budget.” 

Mr. Fenron. Do you have a better system than the budget ? 

Mr. McMurry. I am coming to that, if I may make a suggestion a 
little later in my remarks. 

The Forest Service, as all good Government bureaus are expected 
to do, must swallow this dictate, forget about the fact that these ex- 
penditures w ill return to W ashington manyfold, and come down here 
to the Congress and stoutly maintain that this is the proper author- 
ization or appropriation because we must keep “in balance’ 

Let me suggest this hypothetical question: What would the Forest 
Service do if. they were released from the onerous budget ceilings 
under which they must now work, and were put on a sel f-fin: uncing 
basis ? 

I am not advocating this but merely posing it as a theoretical ques: 
tion. If you say to the Forest Service, “You are on your own. No 
more money from the Congress. Just take all your receipts and use 
them as you see fit,” I submit the result, gentlemen, of such a directive 
would be that the timeworn justification of keeping in balance would 
suddenly go out of balance and you would see a stepped-up effort in 
ent 3 sales and ee roads so that the income of the Forest Service 
would be increased. do not want to appear to be making light of 
this so-called nce of so-called program balance. I know it is 
absolutely necessary when working under the budget ceilings, but it 
is not so necessary when working under more realistic conditions. In 
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other words, the required balance is the effect of the ceilings and loses 
its importance when the so-called ceilings are no longer a considera- 
tion. 

Our committee maintains that the only unbalance that would be 
attributable to increased timber sales and forest roads would be the 
resultant reduction in fire protection costs due to the increased ac- 
cessibility of the forests. 

In the minds of our committee, it is felt that the Budget Bureau is 
a real problem. We feel that a way must be found to bring the 
sudget. Bureau around to realistic thinking on these particular items. 
Expenditures in this field are not a budgetary handout. They are not 
even budgetary in nature, but they are somewhat investment in na- 
ture, or even merely working capital advances, in a proposition with 
arate of guaranteed return that would make any businessman en- 
vious. 

These appropriations should not be considered by the Budget Bu- 
reau as just another “outgo” item to be held within a budget ceiling. 
The level of estimates for timber sales and forest roads should be 
based only on considerations of national benefit coupled with business- 
like judgment as to the profitable return to the Federal Treasury. 

What, then, is the Lumber Industry Committee of the Yreka Cham- 
ber of Commerce asking this committee to do? On the short term and 
immediate basis, we ask the following: 

One, we ask that this committee appropriate the full amount of the 
authorization for timber sales and for forest roads and trails. But in 
so doing, we ask that the committee couple its bill with a directive to 
the proper authorities to the effect that the appropriation is intended 
for a purpose; that it is to be used completely, and that this committee 
ta es a dim view of any efforts to sidetrack its intent by impounding, 

r any other form of administrative circumvention. 

Two, we ask that the members of this committee collectively and in- 
dividually exert their influence with other Members of the Congress 
toward passage of a special authorization and appropriation for ad- 
ditional timber sales and forest roads money for fiscal 1960 and 1961 
I mean here, money over and above the present authorization. It is 
our hope that this additional money be used on those working circles 
where there is a demonstrated demand for stumpage combined with an 
existent staff and facilities ready and able to use it. 

We feel that in looking at the “big picture” so to speak, the Forest 
Service often loses sight of various local situations. The record of the 
various hearings shows that in 1958 the Forest Service was basing its 
estimates on a decreased market for timber; this was undoubtedly true 
of the national picture. At the same time, however, there was no 
diminution in our territory of demand for Federal stumpage. In fact, 
at the very time the decreased markets were supposed to be in exist- 
ence, stumpage prices in the Klamath Forest were running 62 percent 
over the appraisals. We suggest that the Forest Service make a con- 
stant individual working circle by working circle canvass of the 
stimpage market and then channel these extra funds direc tly to those 
individual and separate working circles where a demonstrated de- 
ae d exists. These extra funds will also enable the Forest Service to 
build up an inventory of timber sales ahead of time so the offerings 
tothe operators can be sensibly timed and spaced. 
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this extra money under the complete emphasis that every 
will return to the Federal ‘Treasury many times over. 


We ask 


cent of it 


On the long-term future basis, the Lumber Industry Committee 
of the Yreka Chamber of Commerce asks this committee the 


following: 


We simply ask the members of this commiitee to support whole. 
heartedly the idea that thenational forests must be brought to full 


producti m. We ask you to support the creation of a planned and 

heduled program toward bringing the forests to full production 
und sustaining that level. It is our understanding that in January 
1960, the Forest Service is to submit to the Senate Interior Commit: 
tee a complete status report on its forest roads and trails and its 
timber sales programs. 

Starting with that long-range, all-inclusive program 
should be implemented so that ultimate potential full allowable 
cut of the forests will annually reach the market. This program will 
be profitable to the National Treasury and its benefits for the whole 
Those of us who live in the trees enthusiastically 


report, a 


} 
the 


Nation are obvious. 
urge you to support it. 

That is the end of my statement. 
Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. 


Thank you very much. 
MeMurry. 
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WITNESS 


KENNETH POMEROY, AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 





next hear from Mr. Kenneth Pomeroy, 
American Forestry Association. 

Mr. Pomeroy. I have a statement which 
serted in the record: 

Mr. 
at this point. 
(The statement follows :) 


We will 


I should like to have in- 








STATEMENT OF KENNETH B. POMEROY 














am Kenneth B. Pomeroy, representing the Americ: 
deeply appreciate your invitation to appear before this com 
‘r the following recommendations 


Mr. Chairman, I 
Association. We 
mittee and wish to offt 








OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
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and Management priations for 


These facilities are much needed, especially in 


fire suppression. 

















representing the 






MacGnuson. Without objection, it will be placed in the record 










in Forestry 










Fire protection 
The American Forestry Association has been deeply concerned over the fite 
losses in interior Alaska. Last year we were gratified to note a substantia 


the construction of 










increase in Bureau of L appre 

basie protection facilities. Our inquiries reveal that the Bureau of Land Mai 
agement used this money very efficiently. We now are dismayed, howevel 
over the substantial reduction in five protection funds for 1260. The net effec 
eliminates first, a much needed smokejumper project: secondly, a modern dete 
tion system using airplanes and radio, and third, the use of aerial tankers iD 
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distances are so great and public facilities so few. We hope your committee 
will find it possible to restore this fire protection program to its previously 
planned level. 

Forest management 


We note that modest increases are being provided for the administration of 
BLM forests. We are strongly in favor of your plans to strengthen this pyro- 













le- gram. 
ul] For many years the Bureau of Land Management has been forced to operate 
nd with a skeleton field staff. Timber thieves have taken advantage of this situa- 
on tion to strip much of the public domain of its timber. The Bureau is beginning 
: to get on top of the problem and bring these thieves to justice. But it takes a 
ry considerable portion of their forest management allotment to carry out the neces- 
l- sary legal procedures. We are told that 1,000 cases, involving $4 million worth 
its of Federal timber now are under investigation in the three Pacific Coast States. 
The details are contained in the enclosed copy of American Forests for July 
1958, which we offer for your file record. 
am The American Forestry Association would like to see this situation cleared up, 
ble the trespassers punished, and the funds paid into the Treasury where they be- 
vil} long. Two steps are necessary: First, provide the Bureau of Land Management 
ole with enough manpower for efficient management of the lands entrusted to their 


care; second, complete the survey and establishment of the publie !and lines 
wherever necessary. This would eliminate much of the innocent trespass. 












FOREST SERVICE 


Timber sales, structural improvements and access roads 

The American Forestry Association is gratified to note the proposed increase 
of $2,800,000 for timber sale administration. Each dollar so expended brings 
back $10 to the Federal Treasury. We are dismayed, however, to know that this 
increase is offset by a $2,875,000 decrease in funds for structural improvements 
anda corresponding reduction in money for access roads. 

These three items—timber sales, structural improvements, and access roads 
should go forward hand in hand. It is not possible to step up timber sales effi 
ciently without also considering the other two. 


FE 















Recreation and public use 


the 

Two years ago the American Forestry Association was very gratified by im 
plementation of Operation Outdoors by the Forest Service. This is a great for- 
ward step in public use of the national forests. However this program, though 
well intended and very helpful, is not keeping pace with our population growth 
of 8,000 new people each day, or with the planned program of Operation Outdoors 
Which called for a graduated increase each year totaling $46.5 million through 
fiscal year 1960. If the current proposal is enacted, this program will be $20 
million behind schedule. 

The American Forestry Association recommends that previously approved pro- 
frams, such as Operation Outdoors and Mission 66 of the National Park Service. 
be carried forward as planned. 


» In- 








cord 








est 
com Insect and disease control 
The greatest gap in our present knowledge of forest management is in the 
elds of insects and disease control. At the present time we fight sort of a rear 
guard action, rushing to the attack whenever some major outbreak threatens a 
lorest. Of course we must do this if we are to protect our resources, but whut 
we really need is better knowledge of the fundamental factors which lead to such 
utbreik The American Forestry Association believes that research in insect 
and disease contro! should be strengthened very substantially. 
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vever, | ‘'ate and private forestry cooperation 

effe In August 1958 our association conducted an opinion poll of all its members on 
dete: | atters relating to the management of small woodlands. Our members re 
ers } (ested an expansion of Federal-State forestry assistance, creation of special 
wher | ‘redit facilities on long-term loans, an expansion of public cost sharing for 






forestry work of a delayed income nature such as planting or stand improvement, 
ind more education and training. They also asked for tax adjustments and 
better markets for low-grade timber, 

The complete analysis of this opinion poll is contained in the January 195% 
American Forests, which I offer for your file. 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Last year Congress authorized research in the effect of chemicals on fish 
and wildlife. $125,000 was appropriated for this purpose. The American 
Forestry Association recommends that this sum be increased to the full con- 
gressional authorization of $280,000 annu: illy. 













NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 





The American Forestry Association recommends that mission 66 be carried 
forward as planned. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate this opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. Pomeroy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we deeply appreciate 
this opportunity to appear before you.’ I know that you gentlemen 
are very busy and I will try to be as brief as possible. 

First, I would like you to give thought to funds for the Burea 
of Land Man: igement, particularly to the subject of “fire probectianl 
As you centlemen know, our association has been very much con- 
cerned about protection of the public lands for many, many years, 
In recent years, we have been particularly concerned about the situa- 
tion in Alaska, more especially after the severe fires of 1957. 

We were gratified last year when the Congress recognized this 
situation and put some additional funds up there to help the Bureau 
of Land Management get on top of that situation. 

We note with some dismay that those funds have been cut back 
again in the current budget. We feel that the net effect of sucha 
reduction would be to leave some facilities that have already been 
constructed unused, particularly the smokejumper facilities that have 
been set up there. Such facilities are much needed in Alaska, parti- 
cularly because it is a land of such great expanse, and they do need 
to get on top of their fire program. We hope that you gentlemen 
will put that fire thing back in at the previously pk inned level. 

I would also like to comment briefly on the funds for forest man- 
agement for the Bureau of Land Management. We note that modest 
increases have been provided for the administration of their forests 
and we think that this is a good thing. We would like to see all 
public forests used to their full productive capacity. However, there 
is a situation on BLM lands 1 in western forests we would like to ‘direct 
your attention to. That is, the serious trespass situation. We under. 
stand that currently there are about 1,000 trespass cases under inves: 
tigation involving stumpage valued at $4 million. We would like 
to see them get on top of this situation and get that money into the 

Treasury where it belongs. 

The details of this are all covered in this article in the Americal 
Forest which I offer for your consideration. 

I would now like to turn to the appropriation for the U.S. Fores 
Service, giving thought to timber sales, structural improv ements, and 
































access roads. oe 
We note that a 20 percent increase in timber sales is provided. We 


think this is very good business. Every dollar that is expended 0! 
timber sales brings back several more dollars to the Treasury. We 
are dismayed, however, to note that this increase in timber sale 
money is more than offset by substantial decreases in structuri 
improvements and in funds for access roads. We feel that the thre 
items—timber sales, structural improvements and access roads—mus 
go forward hand in hand. If we do not have the dwellings fo 
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scalers and other field personnel, those men are going to take jobs 
someplace else. ’ 

I would like to turn now to the item of recreation and public 
use. When the Congress authorized the Forest Service to activate 
Operation Outdoors 3 years ago, we thought this was a very forward 
step and were very much in favor of it. We note, however, that each 
year the appropriations have been somewhat less than set up in that 
program and you undoubtedly feel there are very good reasons why 
those cuts were made. However, our population is growing at 8,000 
people per day and we do need to keep pace with them in public use 
of national forests. We earnestly recommend that this program be 
put back on the track at the full planned program level. As a matter 
of fact, our directors in their meeting about 2 weeks ago had a rather 
heated discussion about Operation Outdoors and Mission 66 and the 
recreation resource review. The suggestion has been made in some 
quarters that these things be deferred until the Recreation Commis- 
sion can make its study. We do not think that is good business. We 
feel that planned programs should be carried forward as you have 
planned them. 

Let me now turn to insect and disease control. We note there is 
about a 22-percent cut in this program. We feel that the greatest gap 
in our present knowledge of how to manage the national forests is in 
the field of insect and disease control. Annually we are losing more 
mature timber to these two twin killers than we are to all forest fires 
combined. ‘The reason we are losing a lot of it is that we do not 
know how to deal with these things. At present, we fight a sort of a 
rearguard action when there is a big outbreak of insects like the kermes 
outbreak the gentleman before me mentioned, and we rush in there and 
try to control it. What we need is a better knowledge of the funda- 
mental factors that govern these insects and disease outbreaks. 

Our association would like to urge that research in insect and dis- 

ease control be strengthened very substantially. At the same time we 
hope that the fine work in watershed management utilization and 
forest management. be carried forward as it is now. 
Turning now to the subject of State and private forestry coopera- 
tion, last August our association conducted an opinion poll of all of 
its members on the problems connected with the management of small 
woodlands. Our members requested an expansion of Federal-State 
forestry assistance, creation of special credit facilities on long-term 
loans, an expansion of public cost sharing for forestry work of a 
delayed income nature, such as planting or stand improvement and 
more education and training. 

All these items are covered in detail in the current issue of Ameri- 
can Forest, which I offer for your consideration. 

Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Pomeroy, are you about through ? 

Mr. Pomeroy. I am right at the end. 

I would like to turn very briefly to the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and say that we hope that your plans for study of the effects of chemi- 
cals on fish and wildlife will be implemented to the full authorization 
of $280,000. 

On the subject of the National Park Service, we hope that Mission 
66 will be carried forward as planned. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 





Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Will you tell us briefly how these timber thieves op- 
erate / 

Mr. Pomeroy. I have tried to cover it in some detail there. 

Based on an actual court case in California, there are certain people 
who keep their office in their hat and live in a pickup, so to speak, 
and they just cruise around and keep in touch with timber that may 
be available. The people that really suffer are absentee landowners 
in many of the Eastern States. 

Mr. Jensen. You mean to say they go right in there and cut this 
timber that does not belong to them ? 

Mr. Pomeroy. I certainly do. 

Mr. Jensen. And get it free? 

Mr. Pomeroy. In Missouri they called it grandma. 

When you try to pin them down they said something about grand- 
ma, over the hill, and they just cut the ties. Timber trespass is a 
serious situation in many areas. 

Mr. Jensen. It is rather difficult for me to understand how, in the 
wide open spaces, any person can go in and cut timber illegally. 
There must be a big racket going on there. 

Mr. Pomeroy. I think they operate individually. Large land- 
owners are on top of that situation because they have the personnel to 
administer their lands. They have surveyed them. They have 
marked out the boundaries thoroughly and they get around often 
enough to see what is going on. 

Mr. Jensen. They must have local people working in conjunction 
with these thieves ? 

Mr. Pomeroy. I suppose so in some places. A particular case that 
is outlined in detail in there refers to a man in California with a 10- 
year record of timber theft. He had been hauled into the courts 
several times. 

Mr. Jensen. Where is he now? 

Mr. Pomeroy. I think he is out on probation at present. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all. 

Mr. Pomeroy. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fenton. We went into that pretty thoroughly when the Bureau 
was here and it is quite a problem. They tell us that it is pretty hard 
to catch them with the goods. 

[r. Pomeroy. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Fenton. If they could get them right there, they would have 
them. 

I believe your cadast ral survey is the thing to do this, or otherwise 
the v cannot prove that the y are on someone else’s property. 

Mr. Pomeroy. If we could complete the cadastral survey so the land 
lines were established and people knew where they were, it would 
eliminate a great deal of the innocent trespass, and it would avoid 
calling people to justice when they get over the land line and steal 
the timber. 

Mr. Fenton. Your fire protection we went into pretty thoroughly 
and I agree that we should go all out for that, but you made a very 
interesting statement there a minute ago that, even surpassing the 
destruction by fire, you have this item of disease of trees. 

What disease is most predominant in your area in trees? 
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Mr. Pomeroy. The most significant disease we have had in years is 
the chestnut blight which has eliminated the chestnut tree from our 
economy. We lost great quantities to oak wilt and dutch elm disease. 
There is no cure for - either one. 

My mail almost every day brings me a letter from a worried house- 
holder or landowner w wants to know how he can save his fine trees 


in the front yard from this disease. We do not know how to do it. 
Mr. Fenton. It is very important. 
Mr. Pomeroy. Thank you very much, sir. 


NATIONAL CaprraL PLANNING CoMMISSION 
WITNESS 


CHARLES A. HORSKY, PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON HOUSING ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. Maenuson. Our next witness is Mr. Charles Horsky, president 
of the Washington Housing Association. 

Mr. Horsky, you have been allotted 5 minutes. We are sorry to cut 
people short but do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Horsxy. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I can read it in less than 5 min- 
utes and then I will be happy to answer any questions. 

Iam Charles A. Horsky, president of the Washington Housing 
Association. Our association is a private, nonprofit, nonpartisan 
citizens organization established 25 years ago to work for the im- 
provement of housing conditions in W ashington. Our members, from 
all walks of life, live and work in the District and the metropolitan 
area. 

My perpen in appearing before you today is to support, as strongly 
as I can, the budget request of the National Capital Planning Com- 
inion for fiscal year 1960. 

The work of our association for decent housing has taught us that 
the housing problem does not exist in a vacuum. We have learned 
that housing is one of the vexing problems of urban living, and that 
these problems : are necessarily interrelated and cannot be solved on a 
piecemeal basis. The goal cannot be just decent housing, but good 
neighborhoods, in a good city, in a good metropolitan area. Basic 

nning decisions profoundly _ housing, as well as the other 
facets of community life, and what. is urgenily needed in working 

rd the solution of housing and related problems i is good planning. 

National Capital PI: inning Commission is charged with the 

usly important function of planning for the orderly develop- 

nit ed redevelopment of Washington, both as a city and as the 

Nation’ hast il. We are convinced that it cannot possibly carry out 

sibilities pre ype rly with its present small staff, regardless of 

voted and how capable that staff may be, and how dynamic its 

: hip. A substantially increased bud Tet, making possible the 

6 of a considerably larger staff of qualifie ‘ personnel, is urgently 
ded now. 

Of particular interest to our association in the budget items re- 
quested by the Planning Commission are those for “Comprehensive 
planning” and “Urban renewal planning.” 

1. Comprehensive planning to guide Ws ashington’s physical devel- 
opment, to avoid costly and unsound haphazard growth, should be the 
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foundation of the Planning Commission’s program. Sound public 
and private policy decisions on various aspects of a coordinated hous- 
ing program, for example—slum clearance areas, housing code en- 
forcement areas, public housing site selection, suitable locations for 
high density apartments—as well as decisions on highways, location 
of Government buildings, business and industrial development, schoo] 
sites, parks, pl: cient should be based on an up-to-date compre. 
hensive plan. But due to drastically changed conditions, Washing. 
ton’s 10-year-old comprehensive plan is inadequate. For adequate 
guidance it is imperative that this plan be brought up to date and 
maintained. This cannot be done without a larger staff. 

2. Sound planning for the elimination of blight and slums is essen- 
tial to the creation of a healthy community. Washington’s efforts to 
rid itself of its 27,727 substandard dwelling units—1950 census—and 
convert its blighted areas into healthy community assets, are proceed- 
ing at a painfully slow pace—a pace which is embarrassing for the 
Capital of the country with the highest standard of living in the 
world. There are many reasons for this, but one of them is the fact 
that the urban renewal planning staff of the Planning Commission 
consists of one planner. 

The Washington Housing Association urges your favorable con- 
sideration of the National Capital Planning Commission’s budget re- 
quest to enable that agency to effectively carry out its much needed 
program. 

We appreciate this opportunity to make our views known. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Horsky. 

Mr. Denton. No questions. 

Mr. THomson. May I just inquire, sir, you say that this is a non- 
profit, nonpartisan organization. Are you a citizen representative 
there or are you an executive secretary, or what? 

Mr. Horsky. I am the current president, sir, of the organization. 
It consists of a large number of members, a board of directors, of 
abont 30, and officers of which I am the current president. 

Mr. Troomson. What is your present business here ? 

Mr. Horsxy. I am an attorney living in Silver Spring, Md., with 
an office in the Union Trust Building in Washington. 

Mr. Tomson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tnomson. I was just amazed by his statement of what they had 
accomplished. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Horsxy. That can be done by private people working together, 
but unless they have some cooperation and unless they know the goals 
thev are trying to reach, they do not go very fast. 

The Planning Commission is almost the essential root of anything 
you do, so that you know where you should be going and how you 
should eet there. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Horsky. 
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Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


We now have with us our good friend and colleague, Representa- 
tive Gavin of the 23d District of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman and committee members, I asked for this 
opportunity to appear before you to discuss appropriations for two 
activities of the U.S. Forest Service. These activities are first, 
research, and second, cooperation with the States in forest tree 
planting. 

I am convinced that we haven't gone anywhere near - far as we 
ean and should in providing funds for forest research. I don’t think 
we can afford to let Forest Service research lag. Instead we should 
stimulate and increase it every year until we have a Federal program 
that meets our national needs. As you know, the President’s budget 
for next year contains no increase for this important work. There- 
fore, I recommend and urge that. your committee add at least 
$2,500,000 to next year’s appropriations for forest research, and of 
this amount $250,000 be applied to problems of forest recreation and 
org habitat management in the Northeast. I suggest further 

at the remainder be used by the Forest Service at locations it selects 
pene research in controlling forest insects and diseases, in man- 
aging forested watersheds, and in utilizing and marketing timber 
products. 


I am particularly concerned about the need to undertake research 
in forest recreation and in wildlife food and cover that will serve 
allof the Northeastern United States. 

The Kane-Warren area of Pennsylvania, in my district, is a logical 
concentration point for this new research. The Forest Service now 


‘heny National Forest, with headquarters in Warren, 
and has a small research program underway at the nearby Kane Ex- 
perimental Forest. In addition, the Biddle estate, a 600-acre forested 
tract near Warren, was recently donated to the Forest Service and 
will be used by the Forest Service as a forest research and demon- 
stration center of multiple activities carried out in proper forest 
ind management and use. Allof these areas are available and could 
be used for the new research I recommend for your consideration. 

Northwestern Pennsylvania, as many other parts of Northeastern 
United States, is rapidly becoming a mecea for hunting, for fishing, 
and for various other kinds of forest recreation such as camping and 
picnicking. The nearness of great met ropolitan centers such as Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland, with their expanding needs for outdoor recrea- 
tion, indicates that we may expect sharply increased demands for 
forest: rec reation in the Kane-Warren area. For example, Pennsyl- 
vania has just announced that 850,000 more people used her State 
parks in 1958 than in 1957, and that attendance last vear reached 
the staggering total of 19.870.000, 

Congressional action taken 2 years ago enabled the Forest Service 
to start Operation Outdoors, and this program is now underway. 


mana iges the Alle Oo 
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‘This and similar forest recreational programs on other public and 
on private forest lands would benelit greatly from a vigorous program 
of research. The research I recommend would find out how best to 
provide for adequate food and habitat for wildlife while at the same 
time the forest land is managed for timber production. The research 
should also provide guidelines for selecting recreation sites, such 
as picnicking and camping areas, and for determining how they should 
be developed and managed for optimum forest recreational use. Size 
and spacing of campgrounds, their carrying capacity, and rest-rota- 
tion periods to keep the soil and vegetation from wearing out, are 
examples of very real problems in this tield of forest recreation. 

The groundwork has been laid and the time is ripe now to start a 
substantial research program in forest recreation and wildlife habitat 
in the Kane-Warren area of Pennsylvania that will serve North- 
eastern United States. In order to get this work started right away, 
I recommend that your committee add a specific item of $250,000 to 
the Forest _ rvice research budget for the coming fiscal year. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, your committee knows of my interest in the 
forest tree s inting wor k in Penn sylvania and the Nation. Last year 
in the budget the Congress was requested to cut this cooperative pro- 
gram with the States by $1 million. Final action resulted in a cut 
of $475,000. Again this year the budget recommends a $500,000 cut 
in this cooperative tree pl un ing work with the States on private lands, 

It, was estimated in 1952 that there were 1 million acres of non- 
Federal lands in need of Sante In my State. In the past 6 years 
have planted some 274,000 acres. The job is still big. Nearly 50 
million acres remain in need of planting nationally. 

I have consistently recommended to your committee the appropria- 
tion of the full authorization in the Clarke-McNary Act for this 
activity, namely, $2,500,000. Only by such realistic action can we 
ever hope to help the States complete the tremendous tree planting 
Job that is facing us on private lands in the Nat oe and in my own 
State. The proposed eut of $500,000 for fiscal year 1960 in this work 
with the States, if allowed to stand, will i aalieaite wipe out a 
program that has been effective throughout the years in getting many 
denuded and idle acres planted to trees. T hope this will not happen. 

Mr. Maanuson. Thank you very much, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Feprvary 9, 1959. 
OrEeRATION Ovurpoors, Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HOWARD JEFFREY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN RECREA- 
TION SOCIETY 


Mr. Macnvson. The next witness to be heard is Mr. Howard Jef: 
frey of the American Recreation Society. Mr. Jeffrey is the executive 
director of that group. 

Mr. Jeffrey, you have been allowed 5 minutes to represent the 
American Recreation Society. 
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Mr. Jerrrey. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, that is right. 

We have been requested by our members to present testimony in 
support of the Operation Outdoors program. 

This program, we believe, has such an immediate influence upon 
the lives of the individuals that we wanted to mention just the 61 mil- 
lion visitors Who were in these areas in 1957, and the more than 67 
million who were in these areas in 1958 who did not just look at 
Grand Coulee and other areas and get back in their car and leave, 
but who are representative of the individuals who stayed in these 
areas and needed the type of facilities which the Operation Outdoors 
program has been developed for. 

These were the engineers who are working on the antimissile; these 
were the fathers who camped for the first time with their sons; these 
were the daughters and mothers and the children who as individuals 
we believe are important. We think that the effect of this program 
on the individual is too important. 

In this past year the U.S. Forest Service was overloaded in these 
recreation facilities 68 percent, and there was a 68-percent increase 
in the use of these facilities. 

The American Recreation Society, representing recreation ad- 
ministrators from towns, cities, counties, and States with 5,054 tech- 
nically trained individuals, wanted to present to you today the fact 
that it is vigorously supporting and endorsing legislation which will 
improve services and enable people to find their own genuine expres- 
sion of recreation. We know that Congress approves and likes the 
parks ¢ and forests. 

We believe that the future of the country and its citizens depends 
to a large extent on how wisely people use their leisure. We all 
know that the recreation industry now ranks third in the United 
States, according to the National Association of Travel Organiza- 
tions. It is exceeded only by manufacturing and agric ulture. 

The sum of $13 billion a year is spent on recreation activities, ac- 
cording to the Sts anford Research Institute. Another $12 billion or 
more is spent for various forms of recreation travel. 

With your permission we would like to submit for the record our 
reasons for urging support of the item in the U.S. Forest Service 
budget so that “funds will be provided for the 1960 Operation Out- 
doors program. 

The public and the American Recreation Society is very appreci- 
ative of the fact that this committee has provided increased funds 
so that areas and facilities are better maintained and better super- 
vised. Until Congress gave support to the Operation Outdoors pro- 
gram, very little had been done since the Civilian Conservation 
Corps’ work was accomplished during the depression years. 

We appreciate this committee’s action in providing an increase, 
and a good increase. While some progress has been made in relieving 
overcrowding, a visit to the areas and facilities in the U.S. forests 
reveals how far behind we are. The reason that we can never catch 
up at this rate is represented by the following facts: 

In 1958. the Oper: ation Outdoors program needed to meet its 
goals $11.5 million, and in 1958 $500,000 was appropriated. 

Tn 1959, $15.5 million had been outlined in this program which was 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget before it was printed and $9.5 
million was appropriated, 
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In 1960, $19.5 million was outlined in the Operation Outdoors pro- 
gram. ‘The amount indicated today is $8.5 million. The funds re- 
quired to meet the needs in the 1960 budget are $46.5 million. The 
moneys that could have been appropriated would amount to $26.5 mil- 
lion, and this year’s budget of $8.5 million represents a reverse trend 
and a retreat from solving the problem. 

The $20 million difference which exists between the amounts appro- 
priated and the amounts needed represents the fact that while the 
U.S. Forest Service has accomplished a lot of work to relieve over- 
crowding, they have been able only to do half the job, whic h is needed 
to be done, to take care of the 66 million visitors expected in 1962. 

We had at least 1 million more visitors this year than that figure, 
We had 67 million or better, perhaps. While some progress has been 
made, we wish to respectfully point out the deficit in terms of the 
scheduled plan in Operation Outdoors, and request this committee’s 
consideration of the $19.5 million budget. 

In the present 1959 fiscal year, the Forest Service received $95 
million, and they were able to accomplish an appreciable amount of 
new construction as these funds were made available. 

However, we can never catch up with the plan unless an adequate 
budget is established. The budget requested for 1960 in the original 
outdoors program established $3 million for the rehabilitation of all 
areas, and $10.2 million for the construction of new facilities. We 

respectfully request that your committee give serious consideration 
to the fact that the Operation Oudoors program is $11.5 million short 
of its needs for the fiscal year 1960, according to the program of 
Operation Outdoors. We do this in the sincere belief that the posi- 
tive emphi isis which these new facilities will give is an unmeasured 
asset in terms of our citizens who use these facilities. 

Mr. Macnvson. I am going to have to ask you to put the remainder 
of your statement in the record. You have exceeded your 5 minutes. 

Mr. Jerrrey. I am very sorry. 

Mr. Macnuson. We are glad to have had you here, and the balance 
of your statement will be made a part of the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

We request that this budget item be fulfilled knowing that the dollars are 
necessary in order for these important services to be established for the people. 
We, as a Nation, have fallen so far behind in new construction that we are not 
only jeopardizing the present generation’s use of their leisure time but also for 
those generations in the future. The number who enjoy getting out of doors 
and away from the urban areas increases every year. We are now a Nation of 
city dwellers. The elements which have created in our time the need for the 
Operation Outdoors program are the shorter working hours, the high income, 
mobility, longer vacations, weekends, good roads, and tri nsporti ition. 

The American Recreation Society ap tei iates the committee's help in meeting 
the problems and supporting the Operatien Outdoors program proposed budget 
rattan of $8,500,000. This amount should be greatly increased to cover more 
than basie maintenance of existing faci lities. New facilities are desperately 
needed to care for the 69 million or more people who will be using the U.S. 
forest areas in 1960. There was a 68 percent Overload on existing facilities i0 
1958. 

By means of your consideration of Operation Outdoors as a committee, you 
recognize that it is neither good business nor good economy to destroy the setting 
which our people need, nor to destroy the experience of satisfaction which the 
U.S. Forest Service can provide to millions of people who visit their areas. We 
believe the people of the Nation will be proud of the results of the work which 
this budget item makes possible. 
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To help millions of families and individuals who wish to enjoy the national 
forests in the years ahead, the American Recreation Society endorses and urges 
the provision of approximately $19,500,000 for the fulfillment of the U.S. 
Forest Service Operation Outdoors program item of the Department of 
Agriculture budget. 





Monpay, Fesruary 9, 1959. 
Forest Service, Fisi AND Winpuire Service, Bureau or LAND 
MANAGEMENT, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 





Mr. Magnuson. The next witness is one of our colleagues, Mr. 
Metcalf, from Montana. 

Mr. Mereautr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As a part of my statement, I would like to file a letter from the 
State forester of Montana on the cooperative tree planting program. 

I would also like to have inserted into the record a statement made 
by Mr. John F. Buchanan, a small timber operator in Montana, on 
the forest access roads. 

Mr. Magnuson. It will be inserted for the record. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to speak for Mon- 
tuna’s congressional delegation and our constituents on the budget 
requests before you. Senator Murray, Senator Mansfield and Con- 
gressman Anderson have gone over this statement and have asked me 
to associate them with my remarks today. 

Once again we are concerned over some of the cuts that have been 
made in the budgets of the Forest Service, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and the Park Service. 

Representing one of the largest congressional districts in the 
United States in point of national forest area, I am_ particularly 
concerned about the Forest Service. 

Last year, Assistant Secretary Peterson told you that the 1959 
budget would not “permit the maximum progress toward intensive 
management and full realization of the productive capacity of the 
system.” Subsequently, Congress wisely increased the funds for care 
fully sele ‘ted programs. 

It was a shock, therefore, to discover that the fiscal 1960 budget 
cuts back programs which this committee and the Congress selected 
for acceleration last year. 

There can be no such thing as efficient program development on a 
seesaw, aS appropriations go up one year, down the next. And these 
are necessary programs which already are far behind the needs. 




















OPERATION OUTDOORS 






Let me be specific. In 1957, with great fanfare, the Depart ment 
of Agriculture announced Operation Outdoors. It was aimed at 
bringing recreational facilities in our national forests up to the de- 
mand by 1962 at a cost of $85 million. The first year cost, for 1958, 
Was $11.5 million. While the program was received with enthusiasm, 
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the House and the Senate decided that $8,770,000 was enough for the 
first year. Fiscal 1959 needs were set at $15.5 million in the Depart- 
ment program. Last year, the administration proposed to cut this 
program back to $8,020,000. Congress provided $9,985,000. Thus it 
was obvious that Congress w anted this program to go forward— 
somewhat slower than the original plan laid out by the Department, 
but faster than proposed by the administration. 

This year’s budget again cuts Operation Outdoors back to $8.5 mil- 
lion, the real dollar equivalent to the 1958 request and less than Con- 
gress provided last year. I urge that we do not let this program go 
back but that we continue its forward progress at the rate set by 
Congress last year. To continue this progress calls for a 12 percent 
increase over last year’s figure, or a total of some $11.2 million. This 
still will be subst: antially below the estimated need of $19.5 million, 
but it will be well above the $8.5 million sought in the tokee . 

An appropriation of $11.2 million will show that Congress has not 
lost sight of a great and growing need, especially significant because 
the national outdoor recreation review is just getting underway, 
You will recall that this bill originated in Congress and was sup- 
ported by the administration. We must demonstrate that we are will- 
ing to meet the Federal responsibility while reserving to Congress the 
essential control over progress. 

The available financing has enabled the Forest Service to do a com- 

plete job of cleanup, policing, and maintenance of its more than 5,000 
recreation areas during the past 2 years. It has also been able to keep 
on schedule with its rehabilitation of wornout facilities such as the 
repair, or replacement of fireplaces, ti ables, toilets and garbage re- 
ceptacles. But funds have not been available to enable the Forest 
Service to meet the schedule for enlarging present areas or develop- 
ing new ones to relieve the prevalent overcrowding. The original ob- 
jective was to construct some 40,000 new family camp and picnic units 
by 1962 to safely accommodate the expected 66 million recreation vis 
itors at that time. To further complicate matters, the recreation use 
of national forests has skyrocketed. Although it was conservatively 
predicted that there would be 66 million recreation visits to the na- 
tional forests in 1962, there were 61 million in 1957 alone. It now 
looks as if there will be closer to 90 million visits by 1962. This 
obviously will require a substantial increase in the number of recrea- 
tion facilities needed to properly take care of such use. Overcrowding 
in campgrounds and picnic areas is increasing steadily which further 
endangers the health and safety of outdoor recreationists. 

The proposed fiscal 1960 budget means that few, if any, new ree: 
reation areas will be built in the national forests of Montana next 
year. The tourist industry is booming everywhere and the forested 
areas of Montana are especially attractive. They are one of the rea- 
sons that the tourist industry is our third largest industry. Addi 
tional sanitation and other campground facilities are seriously needed 
to relieve the overcrowding in presently developed areas in the western 
portion of Montana. 


TIMBER MANAGEMENT—ROADS AND HOUSING 


Turning to the timber management program, which involves tim: 
ber sales, roads, and permanent housing, it is difficult for me to se 
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how this request can be described as “balanced.” Last year, Secretary 
Peterson said he was operating at 50 percent of maximum on forest 
roads. And now we have in this request a 20 percent cut in the 
budget—a cut of $6 million, which will pull this program down to 40 
percent of maximum. On housing for personnel who work on timber 
sales, construction funds were cut ‘by one-third. However, the budget 
does seek a 20 percent increase in funds to make timber sales, 

The budgets of the past few years have not permitted progress in 
timber sales. Montana national forests have an allowable cut of 825 
million board feet. In the last 2 fiscal years, an average of only 47 
percent, 377 million board feet, of the allowable cut has been sold. But 
the cut has averaged 457 million board feet. In other words, in the 
last 3 years, timber cut has exceeded sales by one-third of a billion 
board feet, and the sales have been at 47 percent of permissible levels. 

The proposed increase for timber sale funds will help a great deal. 
I] urge this committee to instruct the Forest Service to concentrate on 
sulvage sales and the medium and small sales between 2 million and 10 
million feet, which are so sought by the average timber operator. 

l urge also that we consider timber sales, roads, and housing as 
related programs. First you invest money in roads and locate the 
foresters and their families in decent houses near the timber cutting 
areas. ‘Then you step up your sales on a permanent basis. There are 
excellent opportunities to step up salvage sales without building roads, 
but a real and permanent increase calls for additional investment in 
roads. 

At the close of fiscal year 1958 the Department, at the request of 
Congress, went over to using contract authority on roads. They 
obligated part of the 1959 authorization then. While that made the 
1958 program look large, and the 1959 and the proposed 1960 pro- 
grams look the same, it hides the facts. The fact is that the au- 
thorization for 1958 was $27 million. It was obligated. The fact is 
that the authorization for 1959 was $32 million. It was obligated. 
The fact is that the authorization for 1960 is $30 million. Only $2 
million will be obligated. , 

The cash required to offset the obligation lags behind because the 
contracts do not.all mature in the year let. If this committee will 
add just $4 million to the budget for this item, the program can move 
at the full $30 million rate. 

Let us not proceed on the false assumption that if we do not appro- 
priat e $4 million we will save $t million. For we won't. Here is 
what will happen: The Forest Service will accelerate ronal construc- 
tion by timber purchasers and the Treasury will be out $6 million or 
more. When timber purchasers have to build these expensive roads a 
large sale is made—a sale too large for a small- or medium-sized op- 
erator to handle. Then there is generally only one bid at the ap- 
praised price. The price of the timber is reduced by the estimated 
t of the road. 

The taxpayers stand to benefit, in cash on the timber, by having 
several bidders. They stand to benefit by having the main line road 
built under a separate contract bid upon by roadbuilders. Experi- 
ence shows that the roadbuilders and the union labor they employ 
generally offer to do the job for 10 to 20 percent less than the eng'i- 
heers’ estimated cost. Finally, these large sales make it impossible for 
the smaller operators to secure timber. Since cost of construction of 
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roads by timber operators is deducted from the price they pay for 
that timber, this method also means less money for the rural school 
and road systems in the counties in which the forests are located. As 
you know, these counties share in the income from the national forests, 
In addition, road construction by timber purchasers is outside the con- 
trol of Congress. 

We lose all around when we don’t appropriate the money for forest 
development roads. We lose millions of board feet of timber de- 
teriorating in inaccessible areas. We spend large suns, and risk the 
lives of parachuting firefighters, to control fires in these roadless areas, 
Smaller firms cannot buy timber if they are also burdened with ex- 
pensive road construction. The fewer the bidders, the lower the price 
the public gets for its timber. Road construction by the purchaser 
shuts out the road contractors, and the union labor they employ. 

Last fall, Senator Murray had a study made of national forest 
timber sales in the West. This study showed that billions of board 
feet. of timber are tied up because of lack of access roads. Of equal 
significance is the Been that the Forest Service had not been seek- 
ing adequate financing for its timber sale program. This budget re- 
quest corrects this inadequacy, while at the same time going backward 
on roads. 

Senator Murray’s study showed a real need for some published 
long-range goals on timber cutting, reforesting national forest lands 
and road needs. I am leaving copies of that report with the com- 
mittee for study in the hope that, in line with the first recommenda- 
tion, you will instruct the Forest Service to prepare long-range goals 
and to publish and use them for budget evaluations. T know you 
will be interested in the second recommendation in connection with 
your consideration of access roads. 

Finally, I think this committee would be interested in checking to 
see whether the Forest Service followed your instructions in 1955 
to improve the timber sale program by getting on a more business- 
like basis and bringing in people with special training in business to 
work with the foresters. 

Permanent improvement cannot be etfected simply by oe more 
and more money into these programs. It is the responsibility of the 
agencies to insure the wisest expenditure of funds rather than taking 
the course of least resistance. 


INSECT CONTROL 


In fiscal 1958, the administration took $1,225,000 from various 
Forest Service programs and transferred the money to insect control. 
Of this total, $750,000 came from Operation Outdoors, $100,000 from 
housing for personnel, $100,000 out of the money provided to clear 
up mineral questions so as to prevent another Al Sarena case, and 
$275,000 out of timber sales. 

Again in 1959, $726,000 was taken from various other programs 
and used for insect control. Of this figure, $15,000 came from State 
and private forestry, $155,000 from research and $556,800 from forest 
land management programs. 

So in the past 2 years, more than $2 million has been drained off 
other needed programs to finance additional insect control work. 
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It is obvious that under this budget, with a cut for insect control, a 
repetition of this transfer is contemplated, to the detriment of other 
programs. 

Insects have been taking a toll of millions of dollars worth of our 
national forests for years. The appropriation request for this year 
should be increased by at least $1 million. If this were an emergency 
which developed during a year ‘and after the appropriation had been 
made, 1 would praise the Forest Service for transferring money from 
other funds to meet a crisis. But 1 would expect them to request 
an appropriation in the following year to take care of a continuing 
6g um. I question whether an “identified and continuing epidemic 
can be classified as a financial emergency for 3 years in a row. I 
wonder if such a classification doesn’t become just plain bad man- 
agement one of these years, 


TREE PLANTING 


Once again it is proposed to cut funds for tree-planting assistance 
on private Jands—this time by $500,000 to the token amount of $290,- 
000. You will recall that last year this program was cut to $790,000 
from $1,300,000, 

Last fall the Department of Agriculture sponsored a series of con- 
ferences across the Nation on small forest problems. Many small 
landowners participated in the one held at Helena. Among other 
things, these meetings were concerned with the need for reforestation. 
Without waiting to evaluate the views of the people at the grassroots, 
the administration is announcing its decision for the small forest 
owner—that is less assistance in planting trees. 

In the past 6 years, Montana has planted only 4,955 acres of the 
214,000 acres of non-Federal land in need of reforestation. We have 
opened a new State nursery near Missoula to produce more and 
better stock for sale at a reasonable price to the landowners. 

If the recommended cut stands, the Federal-State cooperative tree 
planting program will be practically destroyed. As Dean Ross Wil- 
liams of the Montana School of Forestry at Missoula telegraphed me 
on Friday : 

Proposed reduction of Clarke-McNary CM 4 funds by one-half million would 
result in serious curtailment of all western nurseries supplying farmers and 
ranchmen. It would be especially serious for Montana—50 percent of our opera- 
tion funds is supplied from this source. 

I feel deeply that this program is part of our responsibility oe 
those who will follow us. The 210,000 acres of land in need of 
forestation in Montana is only a fraction of the national area of a 
least, 50 caittion acres. ‘This Nation cannot afford to neglect programs 
designed to protect, restore, or improve the renewable natural resources 
which future generations will need. 

We have ever-increasing needs for timber products. In addition, 
the use of water is increasing rapidly. Many of our watersheds need 
additional tree cover to protect them and to assure a more constant 
flow of good clean water. 





FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


As you know, the tourist industry comprises this Nation’s third 
largest industry from the point of view of business generated. Ae- 
cording to the most recent survey, some 25 millien Americans spent 
nearly $3 billion on hunting and fishing in 1955. The Fish and Wild- 
life Service has the Federal responsibility for maintaining popula- 
tions of migratory birds and fish. 

We are spending $4 million a year to produce hatchery fish. Re- 
searchers have found that only 30 percent of this output is harvested 
by fishermen—the rest generally die. I think these researchers should 
go on and find out why. It just may be that present stocking pro- 
grams plant the wrong species, or the wrong size, or in the wrong 
numbers, in the wrong water at the wrong time. Iam told that under 
controlled conditions, the angler harvest of planted fish has ranged up 
to 50 percent. 

Expansion of research of such importance could go forward in the 
sport fishery extension and training program under “Management and 
investigation of resources.” But it won't, because the program is 
being held at last year’s level of $169,700. An additional $225,000 
would finance the needed expansion in this program. 

The largest increase listed under “Management and investigation of 
resources” is not an increase at all; but is, rather a transfer from other 
funds. I refer to the $836,400 for river basin studies. It is under this 
program that the Fish and Wildlife Service studies the effect of Fed- 
eral water impoundment on fish and wildlife resources. Formerly, 
this amount has been appropriated to the Corps of Engineers and to 
the Bureau of Reclamation for studies in connection with their pro} 
ects. They, in turn, have transferred it to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. I think it makes sense to appropriate this money directly to 
the Service instead of having these studies financed by a combination 
of transfers and reimbursements from other agencies. 

While we are pleased that the administration has seen fit to go ahead 
with the acquisition of needed land at the National Bison Range, we 
regret that there is no money in this budget for needed improvement 
work at the Creston or Ennis, Mont., fish hatcheries. Nor are there 
funds to complete construction of the job at the Miles City, Mont, 
hatchery. 

BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


This agency administers 176 million acres of public domain in con- 
tinental United States and 299 million in Alaska. Only recently has 
it broken from its long history as a disposal agency and begun a re 
source management program that should be expanded. 

At present, the Bureau of Land Management has only one profes 
sional range conservationist for each 900,000 acres administere d in the 
grazing districts. Nearly 100 million acres of public domain need 
inventorying to determine the type of vegetation they carry and the 
number of livestock that could be grazed under good practices. The 
agency is years behind in its 20-year program of soil stabilization and 
water conservation. Each year fires on public domain lands burn up 
millions of dollars worth of public resources. In Alaska alone, from 
2 to 5 million acres go up in smoke each year. Assuming the timber 
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on each acre was worth $40, the out-of-pocket loss to the American 
public, to whom that land belongs, is between $80 and $200 million a 
year. 

‘ In 1958, you will recall, Congress appropriated $396,000, the full 
amount of the budget request for forest fire protection in Alaska, In 
1959, as a result of a severe outbreak of these fires, Congress incre: ased 
this figure to $637,000. The 1960 request of $: 387,000 is less than that 
for 1958, whereas the need is for at least $812,000. 


PARK SERVICE 


In the Park Service budget, we have another example of the ad- 
ministration paying lip service to the importance of outdoor recrea- 

tion while at the same time further delaying completion of its own 
highly publicized program aimed at bringing facilities up to the needs 
by 1966. 

Mission 66, the Park Service recreation development program, al- 
ready is underfinanced by more than one-third. As one Montana 
newspaper publisher commented recently, “it would be more realistic 
to call this program Mission 76, because at the present rate it will be 

1976 before our parks have the facilities needed in 1966.” ‘This budget 
proposes a cut of $6.4 million in construction funds for buildings 
and other facilities and acquisition of lands and waters. At least 
substantial portion of this cut should be restored. 

1 am indebted to Publisher Kdward L. Fike of the Lewistown, 
Mont., Daily News, and one of Montana’s representatives on the Civil 
War Centennial Commission, for additional information on the neces- 
sity of stepping up acquisition of privately owned land within the 
boundaries of National Park Service areas. 

He sent along the following article from the December 1958 issue 
of the Sunday newspaper supplement, Parade. 

Mr. Magnuson. We cannot print pictures and illustrations but we 
will be glad to accept the article for our reference and files. 

(The following statements were supplied for the record :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. BUCHANAN, DovuGLas Stups, INC., WHITE SULPHUR 
SPRINGS, MONT. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am the local manager of a 
recently established sawmill, located east of the Rocky Mountain Divide near 
White Sulphur Springs, Mont. We purchased our first Forest Service timber sale 
in October 1956. Our first expenditure of over $40,000 was to build (during the 
summer of 1957) an access road within the sale to start logging operations. We 
built our mill, costing over $300,000, during 1958. We commenced operations in 
October of 1958. 

We are not newcomers to the lumber business. Members of our firm have 
operated successfully for over 25 years in Washington and Oregon. During past 
years, in those States, we operated principally on private stumpage. We came 
to eastern Montana fully aware that we would be almost wholly dependent on 
Forest Service timber for our raw material supply. Our situation, in this regard, 
is not unique. While there is a limited supply of private stumpage east of the 
divide, it is not plentiful enough to establish operations, whether large or small, 
that will have any degree of permanency. 

We are operating exclusively on lodgepole pine, a species that until just a few 
years ago was regarded as a weed tree unfit for lumber, and was used only for 
pulpwood, mine props, and small power poles. Region 1, of the Forest Serv- 
ice, has over 6 million acres of lodgepole forest, substantially over half of which 
iS mature and overmature. The mature and overmature lodgepole, having a 
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volume of over 30 billion board-feet suitable for saw logs, could support a sus- 
tained yield sawmill industry of 15 to 25 conversion units, each cutting from 15 
million to 25 million board-feet yearly. Presently, we have four operating units 
of this size in the whole of region 1. Lodgepole pine is the third most preva- 
lent species, both in volume and distribution, in region 1. Lodgepole pine hag 
proved suitable for both construction and finish lumber. In recent years, it has 
gained market acceptance in a broad way. 

What, then, is holding back the rapid development of this resource? Why, 
in region 1, is less than 20 percent of the sustained-yield volume of this important 
forest resource being harvested? The plant capital, the manufacturing tech- 
niques, and the markets are at hand. What, then, is lacking? 

Let others speak with far greater authority than I. 

Congressman Lee Metcalf, just last year in Missoula, Mont., testifving before 
Senator Gore’s Subcommittee on Federal Highways and Forest Roads, had this 
to sav: 

“We are of the firm conviction that the Federal Government has the respon- 
sibility to provide the leadership in providing for the care, protection, and man- 
egement of forest land. It has the solemn responsibility to properly manage 
its own lands. The Congress is required to exercise its own best judgment be- 
cause the executive branch has failed to adopt a policy for the highest possible 
use of our forest resources. 

“The keystone in this program is that an adequate network of roads must 
be built into public forests within the next decade. Forest management is 
not possible without roads. We believe that the forest highway system and the 
forest development road system must be considered as Companions in the overall 
plan. 


* * + > * * * 


“Most of the stnaller firms cannot secure timber if they are also burdened with 
expensive road coustruction. Montana’s Senators and Representutives are 
therefore united in the view that the Congress must provide sufficient funds to 
allow the construction of all mainline roads by road contractors. We must push 

mainline route into each major drainage, so that sales may go forward with 
equality of opportunity for large and small operators to compete for the right 
to harvest the timber.” 

Mr. Charles L. Tebbe, regional forester, Forest Service region one, testifying 
before the same hearing said: 

“Mr. Chairman and committee members, the need for an adequate road sys- 
tem is the most critical problem in the management of nearly 25 million acres 
in 16 national forests in Montana, northern Idaho, and northeastern Washington. 

* * * * * * * 

“In the 5 vears just ended, 420 miles of main lines timber access roads have 
been constructed at a cost of $15,800,000 from appropriated funds. In the same 
period private timber operators have expended an estimated $20 million for a 
much larger mileage of roads, including some primary timber access roads but 
mostly secondary and tertiary feeder roads. TI do not underestimate the progress 
this represents, but my purpose here today is to show that with all this we 
have made but a mere start toward full development and use of the national 
forests of this regfion. I want you to understand why the need for roads is 
urgent, why we are behind, and the proportions of the job yet to be accomplished. 

* * * * * rs 


“As presently computed the total allowable annual cut under sustained yield is 
nearly 1.5 billion board feet. This is of course subject to revision to accommodate 
changes in inventory information and utilization practices. The present level of 
actunl cutting is under 1 billion board feet. A few working circles are being 
overcut to salvage the mortality caused by the spruce bark beetle epidemic; 
other working circles are undercut. The overall difference between actual and 
allowable cut is due in part to lack of markets, but the main deterrent is lack 
of access roads. In 21 working circles of the 44 it is estimated that less than 10 
percent of the commercial timber is tributary to an access road. In only 4 
working circles is as much as 50 percent of the timber so developed. In the re 
mainder the extent of development is somewhere between these two extremes. 

“Sy it is clear that the region has a very substantial timber development job 
ahead of it. As heretofore, it is expected this will be done partly with appro- 
priated funds and partly by timber purchasers in accord with timber sale con- 
tract requirements. The region’s long-term transportation plan—this is the 
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longtime plan—calls for ultimately construction of close to 100,000 miles of 
timber-access roads. About 25 percent of the mileage and 50 percent of the cost 
should be borne by the Government with appropriated funds; and 75 percent of 
the mileage and half the cost should be by timber purchaser construction. In 
other words, 1 out of each 4 miles per section needed for timber use will be of 
the more important mainline timber-access variety. Three of the four miles will 
generally be less costly roads built by operators. At least this is the proportion 
of Federal construction and financing that experience has shown moves timber, 
enables the Forest Service to permit cutting of timber when and where it needs 
to be cut, to salvage losses, and to provide protection and management. 

“T trust the above gives you an idea of the size and character of the national 
forest timber resource of region 1; its inaccessibility ; its very short history of 
rapid development and use. It was really an emergency development brought 
on by the war and by catastrophic insect losses. An intensive program was 
thrust upon the region without the usual steady buildup of plants and roads 
and other facilities. Throughout vast areas there was no roads at all, and so 
now we are behind in basic developments needed to keep pace with a vigorous 
1957 wood-using economy. I have given you a glimpse of the ultimate road 
needs for full development and use of the national forest timber. Presently I 
will scale these down to more realistic short-term road and also trail needs, but 
first I would like to speak of some operational problems brought on by an inade- 
quate national forest road system. 

“First I must stress the problems of land management that stem from lack 
of access. Without access the resources of the land cannot be made available 
to people, nor can the land managers do an adequate job of protection and care. 
Take the matter of tree-killing insects and disease, for example. Current losses 
are truly distressing. Much loss is in valuable old-growth timber and this loss 
will continue because of our inability to reach infested areas for either control 
or salvage. 

“Fire is another despoiler of timber values. For 35 years, ending in 1940, an 
average of 250,000 acres per year were burned over in this region. Fire in re- 
mote areas simply could not be reached in time to prevent conflagrations. The 
development of smokejumpers in more recent years and the fact that some roads 
have been built have greatly reduced fire losses, but the potential is still here 
and there will be times when needed mass movement of men and equipment will 
not be possible. 

“The matter of keeping sawmills and payrolls going is of vital importance— 
a responsibility the Forest Service feels quite as much as the operators them- 
selves. In this region the national forest land supports over half of the timber. 
There are over 500 wood-using plants and the Forest Service makes 2,000 
individual timber sales per year. In order to do this, without access roads into 
the back country, we must of necessity work progressively back from the front 
country. Thus we are cutting ourselves out of lower elevation winter logging 
chances that make for year-round operations. And in the meantime we are 
sustaining great losses in the back country owing to our inability to secure 
salvage of losses from tree-killing insects, disease, and fire. Unsalvaged dead 
timber adds to forest fuels and makes the fire protection job more difficult and 
expensive. 

“Without roads the Forest Service has difficulty offering timber for sale in 
amounts and at times and places to meet the needs of established operators. 
Our objective is to provide a balanced program of sales of various sizes to meet 
the needs of industry. However, Government timber is generally inaccessible 
and road construction is costly. If there is no access road one must be built 
by the operator with the timber paying the cost through reduced stumpage 
prices. This practice, which we are obliged to resort to in many instances, 
requires the offering of rather large tracts which are out of the size classes 
that many smaller operators can bid on. Thus we fail to meet our objective. 

“T think the next point is particularly important. The region embraces a 
hundred billion board-feet of Government timber. It is needed, it will be cut, 
and the necessary roads will be built. Undoubtedly the Government will build 
some with appropriated funds and timber purchasers will bnild some. If 
appropriated funds are used, this outlay for mainline roads to open np big 
drainages mav be regarded as an advance of money from the Federal Treasury 
which will all come back to it, and then some. It will come back in the form 
of appraised stumpage prices which are not reduced for costly road construc- 
tion, and through competitive bidding and increased salvage that the roads will 
foster. On the other hand, if timber purchasers build the access roads the 
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cost is borne by the Government no less than if appropriated funds were used 
This is because the price of stumpage must be reduced by an amount equal to 
the estimated cost of the road. 

“The main difference is that with operator construction we shall have a 
program when and where possible—based on expediency. Roads built by 
operators will be built in stages. The overmature back country stands that 
ought to be cut, the blowdown areas, the insect- and fire-killed trees may nof 
be served when needed. What we need is a program designed to push maip- 
line roads cleur to the back end of the drainage, calculated to serve the needs 
of the resource and of the small as well as the large segments of the timber 
industry.” 

And finally, the matter is fairly summed up in the following interchange, 
participants in which are Senator Gore, the regional forester, and Congressman 
Metcalf: 

“Senator Gore. May I ask a question? 

“Mr. Tresse. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Gore. Earlier in your testimony you pointed out the difference that 
would result in the construction of these main-line roads by Government aetion 
on the one band and timber contractor action on the other. 

“Mr. TEBBE. Yes. 

“Senator Gore. If I understood your point, it was that if the Government 
constructed the main-line roads, you would then be able to harvest a particular 
area 

“Mr. Tespspe. When and where needed. 

“Senator Gore. When it needed harvesting. 

“Mr. TessBe. That is right. 

“Senator Gore. Whereas, if you depended upon a private contractor, he, with- 
out criticism to him, couldn’t afford to build a 50-mile road in order to harvest a 
blowdown area near the head of the watershed. 

“Mr. Tesse. Precisely, that is the whole thing. 

“Senator Gore. So you are saying in effect that for proper forest management, 
conservation of a natura! resource, and the harvesting of a natural resource in 
an orderly way, it is necessary or advisable, in your opinion, for the main-line 
roads to be constructed by Government action. 

“Mr. Tresse. I certainly do, Senator Gore. And when we do that, if we do it, 
there is still a tremendous job yet to be done by the private timber operators, 
and I was just coming to that. 

“This drainage down here below the main one has a typical layout of roads 
needed to actually remove timber from the stump and get it on its way to market. 
The main-line red ones we would have built. The heavy black ones, secondary 
roads, and the lesser ones, temporary roads that are within the means of the 
timber operator to build and to do a good job of it. 

“Senator Gore. In other words, you are telling us that even though the main- 
line roads are constructed with appropriated funds, there is still a need for, and 
a place for, timber contractor constructed roads. 

“Mr. TresBE. Very much so. 

“Senator Gore. All right. 

“Mr. Tesse. Senator Gore, that brings me through the first half. If you would 
like me to stop there, I would be happy to. 

“Senator Gore. Congressman Metcalf has a question first. 

“Mr. Tresse. I should not stop short of telling you that, in our estimation, based 
on transportation plans we have for the national forest, we consider that we 
need within the next 5 years 1,900 miles of the kind of roads shown in red on 
this map. This is to be supplemented ultimately by perhaps 6,000 miles of the 
operator-built roads in addition to—now it is true that timber-access roads are 
useful and they do serve the requirements of other resources and uses. I mean 
for recreation and for grazing and for general administration. But obviously 
timber-access roads serve the forest portions, forestry portions of the national 
forest, and a good 40 percent of the national forest in this region is primarily 
important for something other than timber, and so also in the 5-year program, in 
addition to this, we consider that we should have 1,700 miles of so-called general- 
purpose roads for grazing use, for recreation, for administration. 

“Our rangers have land areas, ranger districts, aggregating 500,000 acres, and 
it is just physically impossible for them to go by foot and horseback effectively 
enough to know what is happening in their district and to give it management. 

“Additionally, we have about 27,000 miles of trails in region 1, much of 
which is in need of reconstruction; and also we have vast areas that don't 
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have the benefit even of trails. And so the third need is for a modest mileage 
of trails. We say 900 miles in the next 5 years of reconstruction and new 
coustruction. 

“Sonator GorE. Congressman Metcalf? 

“Mr. Mercatr. Mr, Tebbe, will you tell us what the policy is, what happens 
to the main-line roads and what happens to those operator-built roads in black 
after they have served their first and primary function to harvest the timber 
resources ? 

“Mr. Lessee. Yes; the roads shown in red there would be placed on the forest 

development road system. They would be maintained thereafter, the ones that 
were needed for use by the Forest Service, the ones shown in black, the maze 
of roads, the lesser roads there are not of sufficient standards to be usable for 
the next cut. In the meanwhile they will have grown up with young trees. 
They will be put to sleep, so to speak, so that they won’t become a hazard to 
loss of Soil, stream pollution, they just go back into the forest. Do I answer 
your question? 
‘ “Mr. Mercatr. So that you anticipate the roads that are built by direct 
appropriation, or that you suggest that are built by direct appropriation, are 
he ones that would be permanent roads for use for recreation, for hunters and 
fishermen, for other forest uses? 

“Mr. Tense. That is correct. 

“Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

“Senator Gore. Thank you very much, Mr. Tebbe. That has been very in- 
teresting testimony.” 

If we, and others who will follow us, are to contribute our full share to the 
national economy, to the economy of Montana, and to the growth and stability 
of Our local Communities, we must have a long-range, expanding, and continous 
program of Forest Service access-road construction. 

The average, small or medium-size operator, such as we, cannot build the 
main access roads as part of a timber sale. We simply do not have the working 
capital to invest in the basie road network that will be required to open up the 
main drainages. 

The capital appropriated directly by the Government for access road construc- 
tion does not represent a drain upon the taxpayer. When the Government 
builds the main-line roads the timber is appraised at, and seils for, a higher 
price. A price, gentlemen, often higher than the cost of the road, due to in- 
creased competition among the operators and due to lower working capital 
requirements on their part. This access road money is merely a loan, a revolving 
fund so to speak, being advanced to a Federal agency which has been operating 
in the black for several years. 

In the face of this need, repeatedly demonstrated by the Forest Service, by 
Members of Congress, by industry and other multiple-purpose users of the 
national forests, what is the response of the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
administration ? 

For fiscal year 1959, “Recreation and public use’ adjusted appropriations 
were $9,985,400; for fiscal year 1960, recommended $8,500,000-—a eut of $1,- 
485,400. This major reduction will cripple the Forest Service in sustaining 
Operation Outdoors which is so necessary to partially fulfill a national need 
for forest recreation. 

For fiscal year 1959, “Structural improvements” adjusted appropriations were 

$10,625,000: for fiscal year 1960, recommends $8,250,000—a cut of $2,375,000. 
This will substantially hamper construction of ranger housing and _ fire-con- 
trol structures. Surely the national forests need adequate protection and ad- 
ministration if long-term objectives in terms of resource management and con- 
servation are to be met. 
For fiscal year 1959 “Access road budget” on the obligational basis was 
826,915,894; for fiscal year 1960, recommended $24 million—a cut of $2,915,894. 
This compares with a 1959 authorization of $32 million and a 1960 recommenda- 
tion of $30 million. 

Only in “Sales administration and management” is there an increase—an in- 
frease of $2,800,000. This increase might well become academic for the simple 
reason of inability to seli and manage timber if a road cannot be gotten to it. 

Total net decrease of fiscal 1960 recommendation as compared to fiscal 1959 
appropriation, in the above four categories, is $3,976,294. Small in comparison 
With 2 S77 billion budget, small in comparison with the total Forest Service 
budget, yet absolutely vital in terms of a sustained level of forest management 
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at present standards, which is only 60 to 70 percent of what should and could 
be done. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am shocked and dismayed at 
this apparently callous disregard, on the part of the administration, for accom- 
plishment of long-term national forest objectives. These objectives are not 
of the ivory tower variety. They are down-to-earth objectives that affect 
people’s very livelihood. These objectives mean logs on headrigs, pulpwood 
into paper, decent homes for Government personnel, and rest and relaxation for 
millions of us who use our forests for vacations that are within our means. 

I urge you to reexamine the Forest Service budget as submitted, giving full 
consideration to the fact that increases so desperately needed are in reality 
short-term investments fully returnable to the Treasury on an accelerated basis, 

I urge you reexamine this portion of the budget with a cold, hardheaded, 
business approach, leaving aside for the moment all human and resource values, 
and on the basis of dollars alone, make those increases which both short and 
long term will improve the future cash position of the Treasury. 

Invest more cold, hard dollars in our national forests and, as has been proven 
over the last 5 years, the Forest Service will return more than it receives. Is 
there a shorter road or a better way to a balanced budget than to manage a 
natural resource on a business basis where outgo is less than income and 
where, in terms of our total national economy, the return is not 1 for 1, but 
10 for 1. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this statement. We are truly grate- 
ful, as are the people who work with use in the mill and in the woods, beeause 
your decisions are vital to our economic well-being. 


STATE OF MONTANA, 
OFFICE OF STATE FORESTER, 
Vissoula, Mont., February 4, 1959. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Representative, Montana, 
Hiouse Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Drar Sir: I have learned that the hearings on the cooperative forestry budgets 
are to be held on or about February 9 by the subcommittee on appropriations. 
With this in mind, I am sending you information you may find useful. 

The Association of State Foresters in their annual meeting at Lake Hope, 
Ohio, in October 1958, recommended that the Clarke-McNary, section 2, appro- 
priations be in the amount of $20 million, Clarke-McNary, section 4, in the 
amount of $1,500,000 and the cooperative forest management program in the 
amount of $2 million. 

Clarke-McNary, section 2, Federal cooperative forest fire control funds pres- 
ently make up approximately 27 percent of the fire control program costs on 
State and privately owned forest lands in Montana. The study completed last 
June, at the request of the Association of State Foresters and the U.S. Forest 
Service, by the Battelle Memorial Institute, a private research foundation of 
national reputation, concludes that the Federal Government is justified in shar- 
ing 40 to 59 percent of the costs of fire control on non-Federal lands. The Asso- 
ciation of State Foresters, the U.S. Forest Service, and Congress have been await- 
ing completion of this study in order to have sound criteria upon which to base 
requests for Clarke-McNary, section 2, appropriations. A study further shows 
that approximately $15 million to $20 million for the CM-2 program is required 
annually to meet the minimum justifiable cost of fire control exclusive of any 
nonqualifying expenditures. Reduction in fire losses to timber resources alone 
justifies an expenditure of about $60 million annually for a cooperative program. 

The State board of forestry has proposed nine amendments to our present fire 
laws which have been approved by the committee and will shortly be debated on 
the State senate floor. Among other things, these bills provide for Federal, 
State, and private cost sharing in the fire control program. Should these bills 
be enacted into law, any increase in the Federal appropriations will mean de 
creases to the State and to Montana forest landowners. I believe this is justi- 
fied from the standpoint of the public use of private lands owned, particularly 
when such public use is causing the majority of our man-cnaused forest fires. 

At present the office of State forester employs four men in the cooperative 
forest management program, financed 50 percent with Federal cooperative forest 
management funds. The workload and requests are such that we are asking 
for three additional foresters to provide technical forestry assistance to the 


| 
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small forest landowners. The recently completed timber resources review shows 


ruld that the poorest forest managenient is found on the small private forest holdings, 
and it is on these lands we in the United States will be depending in the not too 

d at distant future for a large part of our country’s timber supply. We have ap- 

“Om- proximately 14,000 small forest landowners in Montana. Montana legislators, 

not | at a recent appropriation hearing, were quite sympathetic to these needs de- 

fect | spite the State’s present financial position. Indications to date are that we 

‘ood | will receive additional funds for these purposes. However, I am concerned that 

for should we receive these funds, whether or not the Federal Government will be 

= able to meet the cost on a 50-50 basis as provided in the act, when I know that 

full the cooperative forest management program is expanding in many States to 

lity meet the terrific demands of the future. 

Asis. As you know, forestry in Montana is on the threshold of tremendous advances. 

a State and private finances are limited, and the need for Federal participation 

. is more crucial than ever. 
and I hope that you can find time in your very busy schedule to give whatever sup- 
ee port you can to the Association of State Foresters’ recommendations. 
Is Yours truly, 

- : GARETH C. Moon, State Forester. 

and Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

but Mr. Denron. Your request for access roads is authorized ? 

sabe Mr. Mercatr. There is an authorized appropriation, but the 

wUse sudget has cut the authorization $6 million. I am recommending 


here that we move up to the entire $30 million authorized. The Gore 
committee last year made an extensive study out there and increased 
the authorization to that amount. 

- | Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Metcalf. 

| Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


lgets 

lons. Monpay, Fesruary 9, 1959. 
Lope, ‘ fa 
»pro- Forest SERVICE 
| the 
1 the WITNESS 
pres- HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
a FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 

as 
a Mr. Maanuson. We shall next hear from Congressman McIntire 
share | Of Maine. 
A ss0- Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
wait’ | have a statement here which I would like to file with the committee, 
ben and then just touch upon two or three points which are covered in 
10WS 


tired | greater detail in the statement which is filed. 
"any Mr. Magnuson. Without objection, your statement will be made 
alone | apartof the record at this point. 


an (The statement referred to follows :) 

ire 

ae REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE CLIFFORD G. MCINTIRE, MAINE 

eral, 

= Mr. Chairman, it is disappointing to observe that the budget recommends a 
= ti material reduction in Forest Service funds as related to cooperation in forest 
vail tree planting. The appropriation for this function in fiscal 1959 was $790,000, 
ae and the amount under Budget Bureau action is $290,000—a reduction of 
or $500,000. 

rp The disappointment becomes heightened when it is realized that there has 
aa been a termination of appropriations to satisfy the tree-planting provisions of 
SKINS 


o the 
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section 401 of the Agriculture Act of 1956. This is the authority under which 
tree planting and reforestation work have been carried out in accordance with 
plans submitted by the States and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
The sum of $500,000 was appropriated in fiscal 1958 for this activity, no funds 
made available in fiscal 1959, and no recommendation effected for funds in fiscal 
1960. 

Tree planting is vital to the economic healh of State of the Maine. In facet, 
Maine, today, after 325 years of growth and development, is still essentially a 
timber State. Nearly 85 percent of its land (17 million acres) is in forests, 
This forested area continues to produce an annual harvest of forest crops, 
The function of harvesting and converting into finished products represents 
the backbone of Maine’s economy. The following annual statistics bear testi- 
mony to this: payrolls, $127 million; forest product valuation, $525 million; 
harvested forest products: 2,169,000 cords of pulpwood, 544 million board-feet 
of lumber, 112,000 cords for turneries; Christmas trees, 1 million; recreation 
value, $300 million; and wildlife and water resource values run into many more 
millions of dollars. 

It is interesting to note that, in 1952, there was estimated to be 476,000 acres 
of non-Federal lands in need of reforestation in Maine. During the 6-year inter. 
val that has elapsed since that time, only 6,434 acres are reported to be 
replanted. 

To assist the owners of these private lands in carrying out effective reforesta- 
tion work, the State of Maine has operated a nursery on and adjacent to the 
campus of the University of Maine. 

Mr. Chairman, this cooperative effort, as between the Forest Service and the 
schools of forestry at the land grant college level is one upon which I would 
like to place particular emphasis. I am convinced that such a cooperative 
function should be encouraged, for I firmly believe that through the advance 
ment of such activities, a maximum degree of benefit can be realized from 
appropriated funds. 

As a case in point, I would like to say that currently the School of Forestry 
at the University of Maine is formulating plans for a substantial expansion of 
its forestry research program. 

I feel certain that a blending together of such an effort with Forest Service 
functions would undoubtedly prompt the prime results that normally are 
associated with coordinated programs. 

It is my considered opinion that such cooperative systems of endeavor in 
forest research should be encouraged, inasmuch as they operate toward the 
end of attaining maximum benefits from forest research }rograms 

Before departing from this subject of tree planting, I would like to stress the 
fact that if the recommended reduction of $500,000 for this activity is sus 
tained, Federal participation in the State of Maine alone will he reduced to 
around $4,500 in fiscal 1960. In the light of the fact that Federal particination 
in fiscal 1959 was in the amount of $17,000, this results in a whopping $13,000 
reduction. Such a severe slash in funds poses as a threat to render ineffective 
the tree planting programs not only in the State of Maine, but in every other 
participating State in the Union. The serious consequences of such a result 
should be given careful examination by this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, it is encouraging to note that budget recommendations do not 
reflect a reduction in fun ‘or fighting forest fires. as it appears in the budget 
orestry Cooperation. The wisdom of providing ade 
quate funds for this service is manifest in the fact that, in 1952, forest fires con- 


tributed to only 17 percent of the total forest loss of this Nation. I recommend 


1 
under State and Private F 








that this committee work to perpetuate this splendid achievement by giving if 
approval to the budget recommendation 

Forest Service research is another area to which I would like to direct my 
attention. The fiscal 1960 total recommended for research is $14,026,400, repre 
senting a $2,500,000 reduction owing to a nonrecurring construction item of that 
amount. It is, however, encouraging to observe that no budgetary cuts have 


been recommended in the following areas of forest research: Forest insect re 
search, forest disease research, and forest fire research. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, T would like to say that I have 
worked in close association with the Forest Service in its research programs in 
Maine and other northeest locations. Having some knowledge of the Service's 
activities, T am convineed that there are some special areas of research which 
are in need of attention. 
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One such area is that of forest insect and disease research in the northeastern 
United States. I say this because we of the Northeast have had the unpleasant 
experience of seeing forest pests on the rampage. For instance, we have seen 
the highly valued American chestnut fall victim to the chestnut blight, a deplora- 
ble condition which developed in the Northeast at the dawn of this century and 
progressively spread until its program of destruction was complete. Too, in 
Maine alone, 30 million cords of spruce and fir timber have fallen prey to the 
devastating antics of the spruce budworm. 

On a national scale, in 1952, insect infestation had over a 75-percent impact 
on the total forest loss figure of 13.1 billion cubic feet. 

It is interesting to note that during the last 10 years a thorough study has 
been made on the spruce budworm. As a consequence of this study, it is now 
possible to determine with a high degree of accuracy just when, where, and how 
to control this nefarious pest. 

However, it should be mentioned that the budworm is the only insect of the 
Northeast that has been subjected to intensified study, while other equally de- 
structive pests that are prompting serious concern have escaped such scrutiny. 

The work done on the budworm poses as an object lesson—what has been 
done in this instance can also be done in other instances. I recommend that 
serious attention be given by this committee to the establishment of a stronger 
research program, one that is directed toward determining control measures for 
not only the spruce budworm but for all forest insects and diseases. 

Another area of forest research is that of forest recreation. It is not encour- 
aging to note that under “Forest Land Management” the item “Recreation, Pub- 
lie Use” has been recommended for a reduction of $1,485,400. I recommend that 
this cut be restored. 

It is under this classification that Operation Outdoors functions, a program 
dedicated to making available to the American public the maximum recreational 
aspects of our national forests. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely believe that a curtailment in funds for this activ- 
ity is inconsistent with the needs of our times. An increasing population, more 
free time for the workingman, a heightened interest in outdoor activities—these 
are the elements that support the contention that there is needed an adequate 
program of outdoor recreation in our national forests. 

For instance, in the 12 Northeastern States, visits to our national forests have 
nearly doubled during the period 1957-58. In these 12 States, a half million 
more resident hunting licenses were sold in 1956 than in 1946. According to a 
recent article in the Boston Herald, hunting and fishing business in the six 
New England States last vear was worth $350 million. It is obvious that a 
large part of this expenditure has a substantial economic impact, providing 
benefits for a multiplicity of New England business establishments. 

Not only do I deplore the recommended cut in funds for this recreation activ- 
ity, but I think some serious thought should be directed to initiating a program 
of forest recreation research in the northeastern States. 

I mention this because present-day population trends suggest that all types 
of forest reerention will increase by leaps and bounds in the future. My own 
State of Maine, and its sister New England States, has a unique combination of 
great metropolitan developments, a heavy population, and large forested areas. 
The eager eyes of recreation-hungry citizens are fastening on this area, for it is 
considered to be an ideal location for satisfying the ever-expanding urge for 
utdoor recreation. 

There is, unquestionably, a need for recreation as related to the management 
of forest lands for wildlife cover and food, as there is for camping, timber and 
water production,.and other forms of forest recreation. 

Such research would provide valuable information on suitable locations and 
sound management practices for recreation areas. It would also reveal the 
number of people which different recreation facilities could accommodate with- 
out wearing out. It would show the kinds of recreation development that will 
endure the longest under use. 

Appearing in the budget is a recommendation of $1,925,000 for hardwood re- 
search, which is identical to the amount provided for this activity in fiscal 1959. 
Theartily urge that this committee support the budget’s figure. 

Of the 73 million acres of forests in the Northeast (New England and Middle 
Atlantic States) nearly three-fourths are composed primarily of hardwoods. 
This is a tremendous resource, the significance of which is just beginning to be 
recognized 
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In my own State of Maine, which has 17 million acres of forest land, the 
softwoods have, in the past, dominated the forest products industry. In the 
past, transportation was largely by river driving, as the softwoods would more 
readily float. Today this picture is changing, largely through the opening up 
of the back country by roads. Hardwoods, as well as softwoods now represent 
a manageable resource. Especially is this true because of the increasing use of 
hardwoods for pulp, which offers a market for trees not formerly used. How 
to manage this forest to grow high-grade hardwood products is the problem. 

Trees, like agricultural crops, have their own specific needs as regards soils, 
Where best to grow hardwoods and where to produce softwoods is a question of 
major importance. Research on this has already been started with respect to 
spruce in Maine, and a start has been made on hardwoods in Vermont. Grow. 
ing conditions best suited to hardwoods likewise need to be determined. Plant- 
ing of hardwoods on abandoned agricu'tural land in the Northeast hos largely 
failed, and why this is so is not entirely clear. The question arises as to 
whether or not the trees have been planted on the right soil. These are just a 
few of the problems still unanswered with relation to hardwood timberlands, 

The sum of $1,522,000 is recommended in the budget for “Cooperative forest 
manrgement,’ and T respectfully urge this committee to endorse that fievre. 

This program is an aid to small woodland owners, and Austin H. Wilkins, 
Maine’s forest commissioner, recently provided me with the following informa- 
tion: “There are in Maine 76,800 small woodland ownerships of 500 acres or 
less, which make an aggregate figure of about 5,250,000 acres. This is nearly 
one-third of the total forest area of Maine. The significant fact is that nearly 
one-half of the annual harvested forest crops come from these small ownerships. 
It is recognized that improved forest management on these small ownerships is 
the key to meeting future wood demands projected to 1975 and the year 2000. 
Here in Maine we have 17 technically trained foresters who are providing valu 
able assistance to small woodland owners in planting, pruning, thinning, market- 
ing, and harvest cutting. Much has been accomplished in this State under this 
program. The Forest soil hank program, forest nursery at Greenbush, and 
the Christmas tree project all have increased the workload. 


Any curtailment of Federal funds would delay and hurt the progress now 


being made. A series of local, State, and sectional meetings were held through 
out the country last year, pointing up problems and needs for a stepped-up co 
operative forest management program, of which Maine is an important part. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, this concludes a review of my 
interests, and I wish to say that I deeply appreciate having the opportunity to 
appear before this committee and present my testimony. 

Mr. Mcinvire. One of the items which I would particularly urge 
the committee’s consideration of is that for forest research. I point 
out that I think there is an opportunity to get more effective returns 
on research in those instances where it is possible to coordinate the 
research within the area with the schools of forestry within the area. 

[ point this out because we are at this time closely coordinating out 
School of Forestry of the University of Maine with the research pro- 
cram of the Forest Service within the area. In fact, not only within 
the State, but also within the northeast region are we doing this, with 
the thought that we can get greater returns from this research if we 
coordinate both the academic and the research side of the program. 
We feel we can build up a stronger program in our school of forestry 
and also get greater returns on some of the research projects. 

I would like to point out to the committee that the budget estimate 
mentions a cut of $2.5 million on a nonrecurring item. I recommend 
that the budget for this year—the appropriation for this year— 
equal to that of last year, there by making available $2.5 million more. 
It would be equal to last year’s figure and it would come more closely 
to meeting the total needs of research. 

In the budget there 1 is a recommendation of $1,925,000 on an item 
similar to last year’s appropriation for hardwood research, I sir 
cerely recommend that this item be supported. 
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In the northeastern part of the country there are approximately 50 
million acres of land on which hardwood is the principal resource. 
Mention has also been made by other witnesses in relation to tree 
planting programs. In Maine we have 75 million acres of land— 
forest land—and it is all privately owned. The tree planting program 
is an integral part of our total program of sustaining these resources, 
and I recommend that this item for the $500,000 be restored, which is 
the cut from last year’s appropriation. 

In connection with cooperative forest management may I say that 
in Maine we have 76,800 small woodland ownerships; the item of 
$1,522,000, the same as last year, is certainly an item which we are all 
supporting. 

As a member of the Forestry Subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, it has been my pleasure to visit many of the na- 
tional forest areas. In view of the opportunity which I had of look- 
ing over some of the recreational needs in these national forest areas, 
I cert: ainly want to recommend the restoration of $1,485,000 for forest 
recreation and this also includes, of course, Operation Outdoors. I 
anticipate that with the increasing popul: tion of this country and 
the increasing mobility of our population that it is going to be difli- 
cult to get ahead of or to equal the demands on our forest areas for 
recreational purposes. However, I think we have to sustain a pro- 
gram Which is attempting to meet these needs and, certainly, the item 
that was in the budget last year, in my opinion, comes closer to doing 
that than the budget item for this year. 

[ have mentioned other things in this statement, Mr. Chairman, 
but I appreciate the opportunity of mentioning particularly these 
items, and urge that you give them your favorable consideration. 


Thank you very kindly. 
Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. McIntire. 


Monpay, Frsruary 9, 1959. 
Inxs Dam Fisn Harcnery Near Burner, Tex. 
WITNESS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Macgnvuson. Our next witness is Representative Thornberry, 
of Texas. 

Mr. Trrornperry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

My name is Homer Thornberry of the 10th Congressional District 
of Texas. Iam here to ask the committee’s consideration of construc- 
tion funds for Inks Dam fish hatchery near Burnet, Tex. 

I know the problem with which you are faced and I am reluctant 
to come and impose upon you because of the overall requirements of 
this committee, but when I first came here about 10 years ago my 
attention was rather forcefully called to the fact that the hatchery 
had been neglected and had fallen into a bad state of disrepair. 
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In November 1954, the Fish and Wildlife Service advised me that 
it would require a reh: ibilitation program of around $94,000. This 
committee was good enough to provide for the first phase of that 
rehabilitation program and provided funds in the amount of about 
$35.000 for the first phase vere were supposed to be four phases, 
amounting to around $94,001 

In the second year you were able only to provide $15,000 out of 
the recommended $34,500 and since then no funds have been provided 
for the rehabilitation of the hate hery. Every time I go to that ecom- 
munity I find there is a lack of understanding as to why we have 
been unable to take care of this small requirement. I was advised 
that up until this fall that it would take $56.900 to finish the fourth 
phase of this rehal ilitation progr: 1m, but sin ce gett 1g here, As it 
alw ays happ ns to us, they have » revised the assessed requiren nent and 
say it will take around $100,000. 

My purpose here is to ask the committee to give consideration to 
the need for com ipleti ng this rehabilitation program. I would not 
say that you ought to appropriate the entire amount, as called for 
in the revised assessment, but if you could provide half of it and 
then consider providing the remainder of the next session I would 
be grateful to you. 

I apologize for taking this much time, but this 1s something whieh 
seems rather necessary to the people who live in the area served by 
the hatehery and it is, of course, Important tome. 

I appreciate the time which you gentlemen have allowed me to 
diseuss this matter with vou. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Thornberry. 


Monpay, Feervary 9, 1959. 
Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


W.S. PRICE, PRESIDENT, INTERCOUNTIES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Macnuson. Congressman Johnson, do you have another wit- 


ness ¢ 

Mr. Jornnson. Yes, sir: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we have Mr. W.S. Price, who is president of the Intercounties 
Chambers of Commerce of Northern California, representing five of 
our counties in the heart of the timber area. 

Mr. Magnuson. You may proceed, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. I have a statement here. I will not take up very much 
of your time 

As Mr. Johnson stated, we represent 16 chambers of commerce in 
the 6 northern counties of California, consisting of Siskiyou, Trinity, 
Shasta, Tehama, and Lassen. 

These contain 42 percent of the merchantable timber in California 
Since 58 percent of this timber is federally owned and controlled, we 
are vitally concerned with the proper management of these major eco 
nomic resources. 
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The om ber industry has become committed to a program of har- 
vesting and reforestation, assuring a perpetual yield to all future gen- 
erations. In cooperation with Forest Service and other agencies, we 
have defined a program of harvest called alloy able cut, balances on 
erowth in certain areas. A standard formula has been adopted and 
after careful inventories of the areas, the safe allowable cut has been 

etermined. All operators, to follow the prin iple of su tained yield, 
must depend upon the timber on public lands in varying amounts to 
maintain their operation. ‘The allowable cut must be offered to the 
industry to stabilize the economy of our communities. 

We have followed closely all of the reports of hearings by the com- 
mittees of Congress in a past years and are greatly encouraged by their 
findings and recommendations, and appear here now to support their 
efforts and to offer any additional information on the subject. It is 
our opinion after considerable ré search, that an adequate budget 
would solve the problems now confronting the Government agenc! 
We recognize that all areas must be considered and are not aski ne ae 
any special favors for our area. 

In the 31st intermediate report of the Committee of Government 
Operations entitled “Federal Timber Sales Policies (84th Cong., 2d 
sess.) ,” they recommend that the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government adopt a more realistic budget for the full utilization 
of the timber sales potential. 

They state that revenues are in excess of the expenditures in the 
areas covered. 

They recommend construction of adequate access roads to attain 
the processing of the full allowable cut. 

The problem of aecess roads is the ke -y to the full utilization of the 
forest sale plan. Prior to the establishment of forest reserves, all of 
the easily accessible timber lands were preempted and in the hands 
of private owners. Land grants were made to railroads along their 
rights of way. The forest reserve lands were in the remote and in- 
accessible areas. Though heavily timbered, very few operators could 
afford to purchase the standing timber because of the high cost of road 
construction. 

The Federal Government, by constructing these roads, is protect 
ing its capital investment. They are providing access to their holdings 
not only for protection, but these roads will be access to eac h cycle of 
cutting for generation s to come, 

ah — that the full accom we iment of this program for now and 
for t] ' future of Nation can be accomplis! ied without any addi 
{101 7 drain of the Federal Tre: cae We submit the following ‘fioures 
to substantiate this statement: 

In reviewing the 1960 budget as submitted to Congress, we find the 
foll lOwW ine items: 


Total budget $128, 910, 000 
1959 3 135, 697, 000 
Reduced i = i es wae 6, 787, 000 
Revenue producing items (3): 
Timber resource management ; 16, 320, 000 
1959 , wes 13, 520, 000 
Pius... : ” S00, 000 
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This is insufficient since it proposed to process the allowable cut 
which I will show later will increase this activity 37 percent. 
Forest roads and trails (3) items: 


RRR os oe a te $24, 000, 000 
OR pls ee . 7 "36 000, 000 


PNG. ante ree er, 2, 000, 000 


The gentleman sini Wiss ina ith there was a difference of $6 mil- 
lion in the budget. It states that there is an authorization of $30 mil- 
lion in the past year, but they are only applying $24 million of this 
to the budget for roads and I guess you gentlemen know that as 
well as I do. 

Mr. Maanvuson. There isa $6 million figure referred to. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but it only was in the budget as a reduction of 
$2 million. 

Present status of access roads is now inadequate to provide present 
sales and with 37-percent increase in sales will nullify the intent of 
the increase in sales management. In both activities, past and present 
budget items again will only tend to cause the forest to fall short of 
quota let alone provide a continuing program in the future. 


Recreation budget____ 
1959. 


Fae eae Re : ' 9, 985, 000 


Minus_- as 1, 485, 000 

I want to say this, gentlemen, in making that statement: In all of 
my research I have found that there are practically no forests which 
at any time have ever been able to present their full allowable cut 


to the operators to purchase. There are a great many reasons for it, 
but I know that that is the case. 

Lands of Forest Service furnish a desirable area of recreation: 
Fishing, hunting, winter sports, boating, and last of all, a place to 
go and relax. In the past years the visits to forests have increased 
10 percent or more each year. 

These activities bring an indirect revenue in surprising amount. 
The Forest Service has an obligation to the public in administering 
the lands. There will be continual demands for their use. It is com- 
monsense that these visitors cannot be allowed to roam uncontrolled. 
Without proper supervision and facilities, the damage to watersheds 
through pollution, danger of forest fires, desecration of young growth 
are only a few results. Instead of a cut in this item, a substantial 
increase should be made to take care of this continuously growing use 
of our public lands. 

We feel that the full accomplishment of this program for now and 
for the future of the Nation can be accomplished without any addi- 
tional drain of the Federal Treasury. We submit the following fig- 
ures to substantiate this statement : 
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Actual sales, 1958-59 : 
Region No. 1, 770 million feet 
Region No. 5, 982 million feet 
Region No. 6, 2,616 million feet 54, 400, 000 


Total, 4,318 million feet__._....__ I asians ehansiasuiios 72, 500, 000 
10 areas. 112, 600, 000 


Allowable cut: 
Region No. 1, 1,039 million feet at $9 per thousand 9, 351, 000 
Region No. 5, 1,358 million feet at $10.50 per thousand 14, 259, 000 
Region No. 6, 3,346 million feet at $21 per thousand 70, 266, 000 


93, 876, 000 
21, 376, 000 


Revenue produced from processing timber: 
Actual lumber cut, 4,318 million feet at $70 per thousand 302, 200, 000 
If allowable cut, 5,714 million feet at $70 per thousand 399, 980, 000 


97, 780, 000 


Possible revenue from allowable cut, sale 93, 876, 000 
25 percent to local counties 26, 938, 000 


66, 938, 000 
9, 387, 000 


BaAMle 656 ois beeen ee sled 55, 551, 000 
Recreation: Region 1, 3,202,488 days visit; Region 5, 2,497,000 days 
visit; Region 6, 8,000,000 days visit, at $8 per visit 


Sources of information: 
Report of hearing of Chudoff committee, volumes 1 and 2. 
31st intermediate report of Committee of Government Operations. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Forest Service, Region No. 1, Region No. 5, 
Region No. 6. 
Wildlife Institute, 709 Wire Building, Washington, D.C. 
W. D. Hagenstein Industrial Forest Industries, Portland, Oreg. 
Vancouver Chamber of Commerce, Vancouver, Wash. 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oreg. 
Sand Point Chamber of Commerce, Sand Point, Idaho. 
Dale W. Thompson, Department of Natural Resources, Olympia, Wash. 
LaGrande-Union County Chamber of Commerce, LaGrande, Oreg. 
Mollala Chamber of Commerce, Mollala, Oreg. 
Shasta Cascade Wonderland Association, Redding, Calif. 
Modoc Chamber of Commerce, Alturas, Calif. 
Yreka Chamber of Commerce, Yreka, Calif. 
A. B. Hood, president, Western Pine Association, Anderson, Calif. 


Mr. Macnuson. Mr. Price, I am wondering if you cannot present 
the rest of your statement for the record ? 

Mr. Price. That is all there is. 

Mr. Magnuson. Well, that was a very timely interruption. I 
know you have come a long way to testify, and I hate to cut you off. 

Mr. Price. Well, that is all right. I do not mind at all. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you very much. 
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Monpay, Frerruary 9, 1959. 
Fisu AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES H. BROWN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Macnuson. We will now hear from Congressman Brown of 
Missouri. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you very much for this opportunity to appear before you. I will 
make this brief and to the point. 

If 1 might, | would like to orient you a little bit. I come from } , 
the southwest section of Missouri, and on this map you will note 


that we are right in the heart of a vast amount of water resource 
development including Bull Shoals, Table Rock Dam, and over in | | 
Oklahoma there are substantial operations as well as in Kansas. ; 
Now, in effect, I want to talk to you about fish. 
We in southwest Missouri feel as if we have had our share of 
economic problems recently. We have had one drought after another ‘ 


which affects our agricultural area. Fortunately, we are getting aff 
little rainfall now. Last year the Army closed down Fort C rowder i 
at Neosho, Mo., which is the town I want to talk about in this presen- | 4 
tation. be 
Then, of course, we have had our share of the 1957-58 recession. 
But our people are trying valiantily to pull themselves out of these | ;, 
economic doldrums and one of our best opportunities for growth is | 
the tourist business. ne 
I am sure you have heard of our Ozarks, their picturesque beauty | +), 
and the fine, clear fishing waters, and so forth. In the past 20 years | 5, 
we have become, perhaps, the favored vacation playground of the | yo, 
Middle West, but we have just begun to scratch the surface of this ph 
vast potential. We are constantly try ing to improve our facilities to ) 
accommodate the influx of vacationers. One of the biggest stimu- : 
lants we have had is the completion o fthe Table Rock Dam, a major 
project, and one of the largest units on the White River Basin chain. 
It is almost 100 percent complet e and will be dedicated this year. Hat 
i addition to that, we have as I said Bull Shoals Reservoir, Lake |, 
Taneycomo, Roaring River, and many other fishing waters. in the | Tro 





Arkansas-Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma area. “ei 
We have these streams to fish, and every year we are getting mort |»! 


fishermen. Eng’ 
People who go fishing like to catch fish; and we need more fish. 
There isa way we can get them, if you gentlemen can possibly find a 
little bit of money in this budget. 
The only F ederal fish hate chery in Missouri, and one of the oldest 
of the 101 in America, that is still in operation, is located in our south- 
west. Missouri area at Neosho, Mo. This station was authorized in 
1888. Except for a few alterations completed under the WPA A and | Hon, 
PW A days and the customary maintenance work, the Neosho hatchery Ofice 


Wash 
is basically what it was in the 19th century. Only a minimum amount ‘ 
. “PP, 
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Trout raceways (concrete) with water supply and dri ainage lines_ : 


85, 000 
Four-stall garage and shop Pie 20, 000 
Replace existing pipelines and water-control struc tures. 50, 000 
Residence 17, 000 
Engineering and contingencies oe a4 __ 80,600 


Hon. CHARLES BROWN, 


Office of the House of Representatwes, 
Washington, D.C.: 


5 Mr. Russell Hunt has conveyed to you Neosho’s request that you place before 
ie 
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of maintenance has been done, such as the painting of the buildings 
and patching of concrete ponds. 

The hatchery business puts out approximately 25,000 pounds of fish 
a year, Which includes both eee and warm-water or pond fish such as: 
bass, blue gill, and channel cat, but by revamping the station and!‘ 
bringing in some additional a, the output can be doubled, I am, 
told. 

We sorely need the fish right now. For example, right at the base: 
of Table Rock Dam the original plans include a trout fishing set- “Wp? 
and trout fishing in our area is a very popular sport, as you can im- 
agine, but there is a question as to whether we will have enough trout 
for that Table Rock operation. 

Due to the age of the buildings—practically all are wooden struc- 
tures at this Neosho fish hatchery—this involves a major repli cement 
program. The Interior Department figures it will cost about $322,000, 
I include with this statement a breakdown of where that money will 
bespent. It isa badly needed, justifiable investment if you could find 
any way to get us started on this thing. It is a matter of 3 years or 
so. The money would be spent over that period. 

The Neosho hatchery is in the heart of the growing Ozarks play- 
groun d, and should be placed in a more effic sient state to take care’ af 
the growing need that is already upon us. It is not a new installation; 
it is one of our oldest, and if it is ever to be brought up to date with 
the needs of today, we feel that we should do it as soon as possible 
because the demand is there for the fish right now. 

If this Government could a lend our valiant people a help- 
ing hand by modernizing the Government fish hatchery at Neosho 
so the Government's share in our growth will keep abreast of the 
needs that are already upon us, we would certainly appreciate it. I 
thank this efficient. committee for giving me the opportunity to present 
our case, and T ask, Mr. Chairman, if T might include along with my 


remarks a telegram from the leading citizens of Neosho, “Mo.. 
plementing this request. 


Mr. Magnuson. That permission will be granted. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 






sup- 





Breakdown of estimate costs, supplied by Department of Interior 


Hatchery building including hatching room, 


cold storage, 
food preparation facilities, office aquarium 


fish- 
Luce. SI See 


and 



























Total estimated cost of program 





ae 322, G00 
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{S OF NEOSHO, Mo. 











NEOSHO, Mo., January 31, 1959. 





























appropriations hearings this Monday consideration of Fish and Wildlife 
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Service’s improvement program for the Neosho, Mo., fish cultural station. It jg 
our understanding that the expenditures of $322,600 would involve about a 3-year 
program of construction and Director Daniel Jebson, of Fish and Wildlife, and 
his colleagues who are familiar with this station would recommend this project 
heartily if they could be assured that doubling the quantity of spring water to 
the hatchery is possible. This would permit production to be doubled to meet 
the increasing demands of this region, where fishing and tourism is of major 
economic importance. 

As citizens of Neosho we have a reasonable belief that the opportunity exists 
now while Department of Army has possession of Elm Springs as part of Fort 
Crowder unused disciplinary barracks farm. This spring used to furnish 
Neosho its water and city has used pipeline running from the spring to a point 
nearly in conjunction with the main pipeline that now supplies the Neosho 
hatchery from Government springs. We have reason to believe that this pipeline 
can be secured and that this is the opportune time to proceed with the improve 
ment of Neosho hatcheries which are in point of service oldest fish cultural 
station in the Nation and of consequent historic interest particularly to this 
community which has always had great interest in this Government establish- 
ment since 1888 when the city of Neosho bought the site and presented it to the 
United States. Thank you for expressing our urgent interest. The whole 
community is back of this 100 percent. 

Paul E. Carver, county Democratic committee chairman; Howard 
Bush, publisher; Pat O’Reilley; Mayor George, Henry County 
Republican committee chairman, Reynold Farber, president, 
3ank of Neosho; Ray England, magistrate judge, Newton County; 
Adah Hennick, treasurer, county Democratic committee; Don 
jarnett, president, chamber of commerce; Homer Ball, city 
manager; John Rice, prosecuting attorney; Bill Lee, president, 
First National Bank; Daniel Longwell; Chester Hennick ; Russell 
Hunt; Allen Robinson, chamber of commerce manager. 


Monpbay, Fesruary 9, 1959. 
NATIONAL Caprran PLANNING COMMISSION 
WITNESS 


BERTHA M. NIENBURG, CHAIRMAN OF THE URBAN RENEWAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE DIS 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Maanuson. Next will be Mrs. Bertha M. Nienburg of the 
League of Women Voters. 

Mrs. Nrensurc. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
as representatives of the League of Women Voters of the Distmet 
of Columbia, Mrs. Milton Dunn, its president, and I, its chairman of 
urban renewal, appreciate this opportunity to express to you our 
strong support of the proposed program and increased budget fot 
urgently needed services of the National Capital Planning Commis 
sion and the National Capital Regional Planning Council. 

The league’s record of previous testimony before this body attests 
to its awareness that a strong, competent planning body is paramoutl 
to the Federal City’s development and redevelopment, and that the 
Commission’s planning staff has been inadequate to meet the ever I 
creasing needs. The Planning Commission has been operating on 4 
budget that compares unfavorably with that of other major citiet 
whereas the conditions of the Capital and its environs are much more 


complex. 
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Today we urge an appropriation adequate not only to lay out the 

neral skeleton and pattern for future growth but adequate to permit 
Full consideration of the social and economic factors of our com- 
munity. We are also aware that healthy growth and redevelopment 
within the District of Columbia depend on sound, long-range plan- 
ning for the National Capital region as a whole, and we recognize 
that such problems as water supply, pollution, and transportation can 
no longer be viewed as matters of purely local concern. 

As a citizen’s group working for the conservation of the Capital 
attractive areas and for the rehabilitation or redevelopment of its 
blighted areas, we have been keenly aware of the unfortunate and 
wasteful results of the lack of current, accepted comprehensive plan 
for the Capital and its environs. 

Such lack has led to the location of large Federa] employment cen- 
ters without consideration of their impact on the the transportation 
and other community facilities. 

It has resulted in failure to coordinate the work of the numerous 
District of Columbia agencies responsible for the development of our 
public facilities, be these sanitary systems or schools. 

It has brought hesitation on the part of private business to make 
investments in improvements or in new projects. 

And it results in confusion among citizens of the Capital who are 
homeowners, property owners, renters, or owners of small businesses 
in the older parts of the city. People do not know what will happen 
to their homes or property or when it will happen. They do not 
know where they can relocate without being pushed around again be- 
cause there is no definite overall plan for their guidance. 

We need desperately an officially and community accepted compre- 
hensive plan that will make provision for the industry, retail business 
and services necessary to supply our Capital with much needed finan- 
cial resources and its people with sustaining work. 

We need desperately an accepted comprehensive plan that will as- 
sure provision for residential sections in which middle-income families 
may bring up their children healthily with good schools and recrea- 
tional areas. We need sites for low income families as well as for the 
high income families. 

_ “Planning for all income groups” has always been a slogan but the 
individual project plan whether for highways, redevelopment or re- 
habilitation tends to force more middle income families to the suburbs. 

Into the skeleton of the comprehensive plan must be filled the blood 
and tissues of neighborhoods. The Capital has 137 neighborhoods. 
Only 28 have received or are receiving some attention. Yet we have 
seen the NCPC staff diligently “putting out fires” as neighborhood 
studies were reqnired for the consultant’s work on the proposed rezon- 
Inv of Washington. 

With an adequate neighborhood urban renewal staff, it is believed 
4 priority schedule for renewal will emerge that will do much to 
allay the uncertainties under which people suffer today. 

t is also urged that funds for the iasiews plan of action be 


orthecoming. A plan that will stimulate private investors to pro- 
vide a downtown that will serve the metropolitan area and be a tour- 


ist attraction will go far to giving the Nation an attractive inner 
city, 
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The League of Women Voters believes that an accepted comprehen. 
sive plan implemented by neighborhood urban renewal plans and 
special studies and coordinated with the broader aspects of regional 
planning will lead to an orderly, quick transition from what we have 
today to the National Capital we all desire. 

We will touch only briefly on the day-to-day responsibilities of 
the NCPC to check the Capital improvement plans of the District of 
Columbia. Unquestionably lack of NCPC staff has led to bottlenecks 
in the District program. A competent staff charged with such re. 
sponsibility can speed the whole program with resultant cost and time 
savings. Then, too, we count on the Planning Commission staff to 
serve as watchdogs of our new zoning regulations so that the num- 
erous requests for changes in those regulations do not undermine 
what has been set up at such effort. We urge, therefore, that the 
staff of the District Planning Commission be increased as requested. 

In making the above statements, the league is not ignoring the faet 
that the Planning Commission has been much criticized and that 
there are several proposals for reorganization of planning functions, 
It is too soon for citizen groups to reach conclusions on these pro- 
posals. We are concerned that these reorganization proposals do 
not jeopardize the present vigorous followthrough of the vital work 
needing to go forward within the Planning Commission. 

The Planning Commission’s clear-cut information given to the 
interested public has satisfied us that the budget requested is sensible 
and clearly accountable. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mrs. Neinburg and Mrs. Dunn. 


Monpay, Ferruary 9, 1959, 
NATIONAL CaAPITaL PLANNING COMMISSION 
WITNESS 


REV. VLADIMIR E. HARTMAN, PH. D., DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
AND CHURCH PLANNING, COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL AREA 


Mr. Magnuson. We next will hear from Rev. Vladimir Hartman, 
of the Council of Churches of the National Capitol Area 

Mr. Harrwan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Magnuson. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Hartman! 

Mr. Harrman. Yes, sir. 

Would you like copies of it? It is very brief. 

Mr. M AGN USON, Proceed 

Mr. Harrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Maanuson. Will you please identify vourself for the record / 

Mr. Harraan. I am Vladimir Hartman, director of research and 
church planning, Couneil of Churches in the National Capital Area. 
I am testifying on behalf of the proposed program in the budget ot 
the National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since 1942 the Coun- 


cil of Churches, National Capital Area, has had a department of 
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chureh pl mning which has coordinated the church extension, and the 

city and home missions programs of 20 Protestant denominations in 
the National Capital area. This department has provided the repre- 
sentatives of the member denominations with information on the 
growth, change, and structure of the Washington metropolitan area, 
in order that religious institutions and programs may be planned 
more effectively. Through this cooperative approach a comprehen- 
sive, ecumenical strategy can be planned which provides for the estab- 
lishment of new churches and the adaptation of church programs to 
neighborhood and community needs. 

Church planners in cooperation with city planners have developed 
criteria for the establishment of new churches based on such physical, 
social, and economic factors as population base and potential erowth, 
type of religious institutions and type of neighborhoods; location, 
adequacy and ace essibility of church sites. 

[ have given this brief background on church planning to point out 
the obvious, that it is impossible to do effective church planning apart 
from an updated comprehensive plan. Church planners must coordi- 
nate their ae uning with the comprehensive plan of the city and the 
metrop olitan area. We are constantly co-opting me smbers of the staff 
of the Planning Commission and of the Regional Planning Council 
to advise us on church planning as it relates to the comprehensive 
plan, District planning, urban renewal planning, downtown planning, 
mass transportation and regional planning. 

The church planning department of the Council of Churches has 
worked cooperatively with the Planning Commission and other Fed- 
eral and District agencies in making studies and planning for 
churches in southwest W: ashington and the northwest urban renewal 
wea. The Planning Commission has acquainted several denomina- 
lioal groups with local and regional planning. To provide ade- 
quate se ‘rvice and to render an effective ministry the church must have 
a knowledge of its parish area which only a dynamic, well staffed, and 

echnically administered planning commission can provide. 

What Iam saying of Protestant churches is true of the Jewish 
synagogues and Roman Catholic churches as well. 

The church and synagogue are interested in the relationship of man 
to his environment, which means man in his totality. Spiritual and 
esthetic qualities are related to the physical and social-economic en- 
vironment in which man lives, moves, and has his being. The church 
is Interested in the provision and conservation of a total environ- 
ment in which growth and development can take place. A neces 
siry prerequisite for the detailed planning of a church program is 
the broad planning which only the Planning Commission can pro- 
vide. 

We would plead therefore that the proposed program and budget 
of the National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capi- 
tal Regional Planning Council might be adequ: itely undergirded that 
the objectives might be obtained. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Hartman. 
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Monpay, Fepsruary 9, 1959, 


NATIONAL CaprraL PLANNING COMMISSION 
WITNESS 


R. FRANK JONES, PRESIDENT OF THE WASHINGTON URBAY 
LEAGUE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Maenuson. We next will hear from Mr. R. Frank Jones. 

Mr. Jones, will you please identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. Jones. I am R. Frank Jones, president of the Washington 
Urban League, which is a local community organization concerned 
with improving living conditions among the Negro in order to create 
and develop a more healthy community climate in the District of 
Columbia. 

The league is dedicated to the improvement and maintenance of 
good neighborhoods. When neighborhoods are bad, rundown, and 
progressing toward slums, the league is concerned for the people who 
are living there. The league, with its limited resources, has deter- 
mined the cause for much of the deterioration in neighborhoods to be 
lack of economic opportunity, which results in the dissolution of 
family life with the concomitant stifling of ambition, hazy to dark 
outlook toward the goals for the youth. 

The Washington Urban League has spoken often during the past 
4 years upon urban renewal and we have always urged overall plan- 
ning—a blueprint of physical plans is so necessary to any plans for 


the people involved. The National Capital Planning Commission | 


has agreed with the precept but, because there was not money to en- 
ploy the manpower, it has been postponed. 

Now that Mr. William Finley has become the new director, there 
is the realization that an overall plan is essential and it must prevail or 
many irreparable errors will result in the continuation of the present 
piecemeal approach. 

Plans for urban renewal in the District are being approved on 4 
project-by-project basis, in the opinion of the league, without full 
recognition of their impact upon the city as a whole. 

The program of urban renewal in the southwest veered from its 
original conception, as authorized by Congress, in that there will be 
no return of the people displaced, except in public housing. 

The first approved renewal project in the northwest, being entirely 
commercial, has further postponed planning for people. Approval 
of the second northwest project has been sought amidst a cloud of 
confusion. Overall plans here are essential to the development of 4 
wholesome community. 

It is not too late to build an overall plan now, which should be put 
into operation only after a thorough program of research has beet 
completed. Mr. Finley, recognizing the need would put this team 
into action promptly and, being guided by the result, the league has 
confidence that a comprehensive blueprint, which will be satisfactory 
for all of the people of the Capital City and the Nation, will follow. 

The Washington Urban League wholeheartedly supports the recom: 
mendation of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to appre 
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riate $230,000 for the National Capital Planning Commission for the 
fiscal year 1960. We respectfully urge this appropriation. 

Thank you for the opportunity of appearing, Congressman, before 
your committee. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, just a minute, if you will. 

Mr. Maanuson. Yes, Doctor. 

Mr. Fenton. I think the gentleman who just spoke meant an in- 
crease. 

Mr. Jones. An increase; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. An increase instead—— 

Mr. Jones. Of 230 to double nearly the income. 

Mr. Fenton. That is right. 


Monpay, Fepsruary 9, 1959. 
NATIONAL Park SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 

HON. BYRON G. ROGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Macnuson. We have with us Congressman Byron L. Johnson, 
of Colorado and our good friend, Congressman Byron Rogers, of 
Colorado. 

Mr. Johnson, you may proceed. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
here in support of an appropriation for additional funds amounting 
to some $100,000 for the National Park Service to place the Hidden 
Valley winter use area on a 5-day week operational basis. 

Here are some pictures, if you are interested in seeing them, of the 
Hidden Valley area, which will give you some idea of the use to which 
the area is now being put. 

This is a multipurpose recreational facility in the Rocky Mountain 
National Park Area near Estes Park, Colo. To date, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has invested more than $500,000 in this particular facility 
of the Hidden Valley Recreational Area for ski runs and so on, but 
ithas failed to provide funds for its operation. 

So, we have invested the taxpayers’ money in a facility but have 
done nothing to assure its operation. Only by excellent and in- 
genious management has the superintendent of the Rocky Mountain 
National Parks, Mr. Jimmy Lloyd, been able to put this facility on 
a 2-day-per-week operating basis—and this is possible only by his 
careful administering and rearrangement of man-hours so as to pro- 
vide the necessary personnel for its operation. He has used summer 
school students, and so on, and he has arranged his crew in such 
fashion that he is able to meet the park needs and still run this thing 
on weekends using uniformed park personnel. But the increasing 
demands for the use of the area appear to justify an extended period 
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of operation in order that the use can be distributed over a Lreater 
period of time each week. 

The existing facilities are overcrowded during the present 2-day 
operation, and insistent requests for operation of the area on other 
days are being received in increasing numbers. Such requests have 
been received from physical educational directors of schools and youth 
groups, chambers of commerce, civic and church leaders, winter sports 
enthusiasts, and scores of others who are likewise interested in having 

this area available throughout the week. 

I have brought along a file of letters which I would like to have 
placed in the record if I may, Mr. Chairman, following my testi- 
mony. I have about five or six such letters which I would like to 
offer for the record. 

Mr. Magnuson. Yes, sir: that will be all right. 

Mr. Jomnson. I have many more letters than these, but I have 
just. selected a few that I thought were representative. 

The formal use period is from November 1 to April 15, but there 
are 6 weeks of informal use after that, and because it is a hidden 
valley, the snow cover remains on much longer than on that of the 
other ski areas in the State. It provides a wintertime recreational 
resource for spring tourists that is not otherwise readily available in 
the State. 

The Park Service has had over 100,000 visitors during the formal 
period of a year’s operation. During the 1957-58 winter season about 
$13,000 was collected from the sale of entrance exw to skiers, ice 
skaters, and other winter use areas at Hidden Valley, and it was 
thought entrance permits would provide an additional $20,000 in 
revenues for the first year, and would be expected to increase to 
probably $25,000 or $30,000 within a year or so, when it became widely 
known that such facilities were available 5 days a week. 

As you know, the trail ridge road that winds up over the top of 
the mountains is, of course, closed during a substantial part of the 
winter season, but the entrance to the Hidden Valley area is at the 
foot of the trail ridge road before the first sharp turn at. Horseshoe 
Bend, and it is available during the total of the year. 

We have a letter here from the Estes Park Conference of the 
Y.M.C.A. that operates, as you know, for an 8-State area, including 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
and yee and the people are coming there from September 15 
to May 15, believe it or not. 

They are operating that camp facility the year round and there is 
an increasing demand for winter recreation. 

Estes Park was at one time thought of as primarily a summer 
recreational area, but it has been winterized, as have many of the 

camps and lodges up there, and there is a greater demand for this as 
a winter sports area. The Park Service is eager to make available 
these facilities if the funds are be provided. 

Here are letters from operators in the area, including the Engle 
wood Chamber of Commerce, and from Estes Park. Mr. Fred P. 
Clatworthy, the secretary-manager of the Englewood Chamber of 
Commerce, is intimately ‘familiar with it, and cites his statistics. 
suppose I have here letters from almost everyone in the Estes Park 
area expressing their regret that it cannot now be operated on a 5-day 
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week basis, and expressing their desire that additional funds be ap- 
propriated. : 

The taxpayers have invested the money in the area. It is a rich 
natural resource. Heretofore it has been a spring, summer, and fall 
recreational area, but the opening up of this wonderful ski facility 
will make it also a winter-time area, 

Naturally, it serves first the people immediately adjacent in Colo- 
rado and adjoining States, but increasingly as the conference grounds 
are used for national conferences, and as tourists come by the place to 
see this beautiful natural park, the entire Nation will benefit. 

In addition to that this thing will, I think, increasingly tend to 
pay its own way from additional revenues at the gate although that 
isa question of what our park policy is—shall park facilities be al- 
most free, or completely free, or shall we have a charge for their use ? 

Also IT would like to submit for the record, Mr. Chairman, a break- 
down of the request for additional funds, showing in detail the justi- 
fication item by item of the sums requested which make up the $100,- 
(00 supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. pea son. Without objection, the letters to which you re- 
ferred previously, and the breakdown which you have just mentioned, 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The matters referred to follow :) 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK 


Additional fund requirements to place Hidden Valley winter use area on a 
5-day week operation 


Appropriation item and summarization of cost 


Management and protection: Amount 
Personal services, consisting of park rangers, ranger-naturalist 

Ei VSR TI) OI ID gi aise is nee eee aa ea $35, 750 
Other expenses, including supplies and materials, and equipment 

consisting of ranger patrol cars, uniform allowance, ete_._______ 14, 250 

Total,. management and protection._......=..—............ 50, 000 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities: 
Personal services, including maintenance men, equipment operators, 


truckdrivers, laborers and caretakers (for general cleanup) —- 27, 330 
Other expenses, including equipment use costs, cinders, salt, and 

various items of supplies and materials__________..--_-________ 22, 670 

Total, maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities... 50, 000 


Grand total ____.-- 5 is seth is da tba sees ss Ss denser 
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(For further breakdown of appropriation see the following :) 


FURTHER BREAKDOWN OF REQUESTED APPROPRIATION 


Management and protection 
Personal services: 








Permanent: 4 5 AO DATK TANKOIS.. .. no eens ckenwes $34, 860 
Seasonal: 

Sky ore RONAN ai ciiccciiocncnnnwemneneneinenicas 7 
DE oo ab cei ane cso ace nebbaiaew me mieasndintivibdinukde 7235 
NII ah ha ht eck ei eck Sich kl in ti nth ls 2, 270 
Ieee NN i a a a a 725 
eee ener Wns tI RD oo cae mabatanammmaucmuasaets 500 
NA See ee oe i onda inne enna bandaedecubaadummeee 50 
EOE UPR NRINE BTN os hs is ats mite aas ins idaedinibeiite See 39, 855 
In SO CORN a i es a aaa 1, 00 
emroment f6ntat 2N0 Aniartigstion een nennue 2, 500 
Nonrecurring items, vehicles, ranger patrol, 5.__-_-._----_------- aa 7, 000 
Total mandgemeat and protection.........~ <0... s.6ic ese unns 50, 355 


NoOTE.—Fills 7 positions in approved ranger organization. Frees key rangers to carry 
on conventional winter duty now deferred because of Hidden Valley operations. Provides 
full winter checking station operation by permanent rangers. 


Roads and trails 
Personal services: 


Permanent: 





aervieer enn a Dongeiet (4) ocean ease coe $1, 275 
SORGT) PGENN NG oe lane nea nawawecunueaoweuceos 1, 900 
Seasonal: 
Operator general (2 Fi ia le Ee aot 3, 800 
RE MEPS OIDNDD CR 8 a i ie edi eeu eae 3, 200 
RPIIIOU UNION NE SCE Bcc: Mane Pe oe al eceeales cct ign a anata 3, 200 
a rag Be at a a 220 
Severs als MOONY GONG ao ie we oendnen wee neosaucmceocae 250 
NON itor rac Rie ee ee a ee a 250 
ane AMIENS EIEN ON = 2 8 eek cease 13, 895 








Supplies and materials: 


INI a el as ie es 4, 500 
IRIE 18 Se oa amen Reem aeeeneaen 1, 000 
Ot SON Oi IRV ETININ 5 oe eee eae snes 5, 500 
aniomen: velar nin witorumerion <2 we enaae 11, 000 
ern! SAMOANES MRI OURS os re ee cc ek ae ee 30, 395 


Notr.—Provides 6-day snow removal and road maintenance (1 day in preparation for 
operating period). 


— — 
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Buildings and utilities 
Personal services: 

Permanent : 

Supervision, buildings foreman (1) 

Maintenanceman, B and U 500 
Seasonal: 

Caretakers, buildings (2) 000 

Caretaker, grounds (1) 750 

Trail laborers (2) _- Scene casa 930 

Caretaker, sanitation (trash disposal) —~ 

General B and U maintenance, opening and closing, area prepara- 

tion , 1, 500 

Retirement and FICA 360 
Overtime and holiday pay 225 


——e 


POLAR: . AES. CIDER ios bes cratic te eleanor BA ts ees . 14, 265 
Supplies and materials (fuel oil, miscellaneous supplies) 3, 300 
Equipment rental and amortization 200 
Maintenance of powerplants 500 


Total. Huiidings and utilities. ......02.6.2262% aa ai Ee ... 19, 265 


NoTr.—Provides 7-day operation of buildings and grounds which will be essential for 
5-day operating period. 

The positions and funds requested are needed to properly and effectively 
operate Hidden Valley Winter Use Area. Increasing demands for use of this 
area necessitate an extended period of operation in order that the use can be 
distributed over a greater period of time. Existing facilities are grossly over- 
crowded during the present 2-day operation, and insistent requests for opera- 
tion of the area on other days are being received in increasing numbers. 

This area is located in a zone of extreme temperatures, subject to sudden, 
unpredictable and violent storms. To provide reasonable and expected service 
and public safety, a well-trained and reliable operating and protection force 
is required. 





ESTES PARK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Estes Park, Colo., January 27, 1959. 
Hon. Byron JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My DrAR Mr. JOHNSTON: We are enclosing information which we believe to 
be important to securing the needed appropriation for the 5-day operation of 
Hidden Valley Winter Use Area. 

You will note that we have asked for an appropriation of $65,000 and that 
the enclosed information lists an operating cost of $100,015. This difference 
ean largely be accounted for in the salaries of the permanent personnel. For 
accounting purposes, only five-twelfths of the salaries listed for permanent 
personnel should be charged to Hidden Valley. 

Since the operation of Hidden Valley began over 5 years ago, there has never 
heen any additional appropriation made for its operation. Park officials have 
had to stretch their normal budgets in order to maintain and operate the 
winter use area. 

Hidden Valley has a formal use from November 1 to April 15. This period 
is followed by a 6-week period of informal use. 

The Park Service has recorded over 100,000 visitors to the area during the 
formal period (1 year’s visitation). Last year, without funds allocated for 
the operation of the park gates, $13,000 was collected from visitors. It is 
possible to collect at least $20,000 annually, if the area is properly staffed. 

Sincerely yours, 


Currrorp LL. JoHNsOoN, Manager. 
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COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Fort Collins, Colo., February 3, 1959. 
Hon. Byron JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dean Representative JOHNSON: It is my understanding the appropriation 
bill for Rocky Mountain National Park is soon to be presented and that you 
are making efforts to have the present amount increased. We at Colorado State 
University are cheered by the information. 

Last fail I made three trips to Estes Park to meet with the park officials 
with the hope of getting the ski area open 1 weekday afternoon. Heretofore, 
Hidden Valley has been open but Saturdays and Sundays. You undoubtedly 
know the terrific demands on the area these 2 days. Since we have been using 
and are using the area to teach skiing to our students (a part of our physical 
education department), we felt it more satisfactory to request a weekday for 
instruction without too much interference. This request was turned down by 
the park officials for lack of funds. On December 22 the head ranger agreed 
to open the area Thursday afternoons to accommodate us. 

The demands on Hidden Valley have increased greatly in the last 3 years and 
will continue to increase. The saturation point is already reached on weekends. 
The only aiternative is a longer operational period. We at Colorado State Uni- 
versity would welcome a 5-day or even a 7-day operational week. We could 
then handle more classes in skiing, a rapidly growing sport. 

Hope you are successful in your attempts to relieve the problems of Hidden 
Valley ski area. 

Sincerely, 
Roper? L. Davis, Director of Athletics. 


Tne Estes PARK CONFERENCE 
OF YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 
Denver, Colo., February 2, 1959. 
Hon. Byron JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JomNnson: I have before me the Denver Post article of January 24 
concerning your support of the $65,000 appropriation for the proposed 5-day-a- 
week operation of the Hidden Valley ski area in the Rocky Mountain National 
Park. Weall appreciate your interest and concern. 

The Hidden Valley ski area in Rocky Mountain National Park is within easy 
access of cities, towns, and communities in the Plains area and the Rocky 
Mountain empire. The YMCA of the Rockies, located at the edge of the park, 
is owned and operated by YMCA’s in an eight-State area, including Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Wyoming, 
and many groups are coming to our retreat and conference center in the winter- 
time. Last year, from September 15 to May 15, we served 102 different groups, 
some coming from all parts of the area. 

Within the last month, three large YMCA groups from Missouri and Kansas 
have gone to other ski areas because the Hidden Valley operation is only open 
2 days a week. 

This is a pioneering development by the National Park Service, to offer winter 
sports to the public in an area easily accessible. The facilities are efficient and 
adequate, but they cannot be operated long enough each week to be used ef- 
fectively. When a group comes by bus, train, or plane from one of the outlying 
States, they want to stay more than 2 days. Increasingly families are taking 
vacations in the fall, winter, and spring. This is occasioned by the crowded 
sehools. the reorganization of business and manufacturing, and other social 
and economie changes. Our area can be as effective a family vacation area in 
the winter. as in the summer, if this appropriation can be approved. 

It is senseless to have these facilities on a standby basis, for 5 days a week, 
when they ure needed to help build family unity and physical fitness in peace 
time. We would not think of keeping U.S. Government facilities for defense 
on a standby basis in wartime Why keep domestic facilities on a_ virtual 
standby basis in peacetime? 

Sincerely yours, 
I). Nep LINEGAR. 
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ELKHORN LOopGE, 
Estes Park, Colo., December 16, 1958. 
Hon. BYRON JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. JoHNSON: For a great number of years the citizens of Estes 
Park and the surrounding communities have diligently worked for the creation 
of a Winter recreation area in Rocky Mountain National Park. This area has 
been a great interest to everyone due to its accessible location and the very fine 
snow conditions. Several years ago this area was created. However, it has 
only been available to the public for weekend use due to a limited fund appro- 
priated by Congress for its use. Two days a week is not a sufficient length of 
time for as great an expenditure as has been made on this area. It is not bene- 
ficial to the people of this community nor available through out the northern 
part of Colorado for a sufficient number of days each week. 

I respectfully request your consideration and help in including the additional 
appropriation of $65,000 that will be necessary for a 5-day operation. It is my 
understanding that this must be included in the Presidents’ 1959 budget which 
will be presented to you gentlemen in Congress in January. Please give this 
your consideration and if you deem it wise, your support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp P. JAMES. 





ENGLEWOOD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Englewood, Colo., December 19, 1958. 
Hon. BYRON JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Byron: Word has just been received that the Bureau of the Budget is 
now preparing the 1959 budget and that $65,000 must be included and appro- 
priated by Congress if the Hidden Valley Winter Use Area in Rocky Mountain 
National Park is to be operated on a 5-day basis. 
| As former chairman of the Winter Sports Committee of the Estes Park Cham- 
ber of Commerce which first conceived and began the 8 years of work which cul- 
ninated in the Government’s present investment of about $1 million in the Hid- 
den Valley development, may I respectfully request your full consideration and 
cooperation in obtaining the appropriation. 

Ultimate goal of our many years of effort was to have a week-long operntion 
both to make our national park, which formerly has been practically closed 
two-thirds of the year, available for public use the year around and to help fur- 
nish our town of Estes Park a year-round economy. A 5-day operating basis 
will help finally accomplish both of these. In other words, we have the million 
dollar investment but not the actual continued operation. Neither does Estes 
Park have the hoped-for winter economy. 

As a native of Estes Park and former committee chairman, board member, 
(ficer, and manager of the Estes Park Chamber of Commerce, I know how 
vitally important the appropriation is to the future economy of Estes Park and 
indirectly to all of Colorado as well as to the full use of our million dollar in- 
vestment at Hidden Park. The appropriation will make possible the attracting 
f more out-of-State visitors to materially aid Colorado’s winter tourist economy. 

Your leadership in obtaining the needed appropriation will be greatly appre- 
‘lated by all of us in Colorado. 

Very sincerely yours, 
























Frep P. CLATWorTHYy, 
Seeretary-Manager. 


WESTERN BRANDS, 
Estes Park, Colo., December 18, 1958. 

Representative BYRON JOHNSON, 

louse Office Building, 
Washington. DX. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE JOHNSON: Can we please have enough money in the 
ext budget to operate the Hidden Valley Winter Use Area in Rocky Mountain 
onal Park on a 5-day-a-week basis? 
Invest » dollar to make a dollar. That is sound business advice, and as busi- 
essinen, Wwe feel that this is 





the case. Congress has seen fit to invest vast 
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amounts of public money in creating and developing Hidden Valley Winter Use 
Area; but it is available for public use only 2 days out of 7 in the week. The 
public is not receiving a fair dividend from its investment. A minimum of § 
days a week would insure the taxpaying public a just return on their dollar, 

The Hidden Valley Winter Use Area is not a cold, calculated financial ip. 
vestment—it is an investment in public recreation and pleasure. Our retum 
on this investment is not monetary at all; it is refreshing and wholesome ep. 
tertainment of the highest degree. In the face of rising juvenile delinquency 
it is a countering blow. In a world filled with mounting tensions it is literally 
retreat. Certainly an investment in something as precious as this, in this day 
and age, should not go without serious attention. 

Please, Mr. Representative, fight for this appropriation. When the next fisca) 
budget is proposed, earmark $60,000 for 5-day operation of the Hidden Valley 
Winter Use Area in Rocky Mountain National Park. Thank you. 

Yours very truly, 
M. A. DICKINsony, 
a 


Rocky MOUNTAIN METROPOLITAN RECREATION DISTRICT, 
Estes Park, Colo., February 4, 1959. 
Congressman Byron JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN ByrRON JOHNSON: The Rocky Mountain Recreation 
District operates in close cooperation with the Rocky Mountain National Park 
here in Estes Park, Colo. Our district, as you are no doubt familiar, is a politi- 
eal subdivision of the State. We initiate recreational facilities, including skiing, 
and ski instruction at Hidden Valley. With the wonderful facilities at Hidden 
Valley, including the lodge, it is one of the most beautiful spots in the Rockies. 

The park is hindered in operating because of the appropriation of money for 
Saturday and Sunday operation only, and, of course, both days attendance run 
around 2,000 to 3,000 per day, and we are certain they are under a great handi- 
cap. 

Why have such wonderful facilities and not have sufficient moneys to operate? 
If operation period were lengthened, not only the citizens of Colorado, but those 
of the whole country would be able to enjoy it to the fullest extent. 

Any effort on your part in helping the park to extend this operation will be 
appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Ww. J. FINtAy, President. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


Mr. Jornson. I think that completes my basic statement, except 
to say that I would also submit for the record a statement from the 
dean of our delegation, the Honorable Wayne N. Aspinall, in whos 
district a part of the Rocky Mountain National Park also lies on the 
other side of the Trail Ridge Road. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WAYNE N. ASPINALL, FOURTH DISTRICT, COLORADO 


Mr. Chairman, my distinguished colleague, the Honorable Byron Johnson, has 
done an excellent job in presenting the ease for funds for the Hidden Valley 
Winter Use Area, which lies in his congressional district. I should like to take 
just a few minutes of your time to say that I join with my colleague in asking 
this committee to give serious consideration to the need for an appropriation of 
$100,000 to enable the Hidden Valley Winter Use Area in Rocky Mountain Na 
tional Park to operate 5 days a week during the winter season—trather than 0 
weekends only, as is now the case. 

Mr. Chairman, it just doesn’t make sense for the Federal Government to inves 
some $600,000 to develop a winter recreation facility such as Hidden Valley 
and then not provide the funds to operate it. Yet that has been the pro 
cedure in this case. No funds to operate the facility were provided in the 
fiscal 1959 budget, and none were included in the President’s request for fisca 
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1960. It is my understanding that the present weekend operation is possible 
only because of good management on the part of the Rocky Mountain National 
Park personnel. 

There is little doubt that the people will use the facilities at Hidden Valley. 
Under the present limited operation approximately 100,000 people visited and 
used the Hidden Valley area during the last full winter season for which com- 
plete figures are available, that is, from November 1957 to June 1958. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Government recognized the need for a winter 
recreation area to serve the heavily populated region near Rocky Mountain 
National Park when the decision was made to invest some $600,000 to develop 
Hidden Valley. It would certainly seem to be false economy now to leave these 
facilities idle about 60 percent of the time. 

Mr. Magnuson. We will be glad to see that. 

Mr. Jonnson. I have with me Byron Rogers who has a good many 
constituents who use the thing. 

Mr. Magnuson. We will be glad to hear from him. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE BYRON G. ROGERS, COLORADO 


Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to endorse what my colleague from the Second District of Colorado 
has stated regarding Estes Park. Most of you realize that skiing 
and sport activities in connection with this has certainly grown 
within the last 10 or 15 years. Estes Park, as he pointed out, was 
originally considered only a summer resort. However, activities in 
the national forest there have grown and it is one of the attractions 
of the Nation with skiing areas set up and constituents of mine from 
the city get up there quite regularly. We are naturally interested 
in seeing it maintained because it will help maintain a year-round 
activity in a national park which has continued to grow from year 
to year. We think that the Department actually wants it but still 
not in a manner to ask for it and hence we are coming in and trying 
to break down and show the necessity for this appropriation. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, may I say that many of the people I 
have known represented in the Seventh Iowa District have spent their 
vacations in the past many, many years, at a certain lodge in the 
Rocky Mountain National Park. T may say that that lodge is owned 
by a private person and the Park Service was avowed to put them 
out of business. 

I got a phone call a couple of years ago from the people who were 
at that park, one of them being a judge from my district. who 
visited that park and spent his vacations there with his wife for 
many, many years, but I do not know how many people were listen- 
ing when I talked to the judge and they appealed to me in the most 
heartening way to not let this concession be taken away from them. 
I appealed to Mr. Wirth of the Park Service and finally about a 
month ago they decided to leave that concession as is. 

Many, many families had gathered there over the past many, 
many years and they became one great big family of friends and 
they really enjoyed their 2 weeks visit in the lodge in the Rocky 
Mountain area. — 

I was very grateful for that and believe you me those people are 
grateful. They contend that it is the greatest place in the world 
to spend a vacation. 

Mr. Rocers. We agree with them. 
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Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Since you said there were people from many other States that 
were enjoying the facilities of the Rocky Mountain Park, I just 
wanted to support that statement. 

Mr. Jounson. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Rogers. If you come out there in the summer we can assure 
you that there are more out-of-State automobile tags than Colorado 
tags. 

Mr. Jonnson. I went up there to campaign during the season and 
when I stopped there I did not find any natives or voters, only 
tourists. 

Mr. Maenvson. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Forest SERIVCE 
WITNESS 


sION. AL ULLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Magnuson. Congressman Ullman of Oregon is our next wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Uroman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to s: Ly that I am el: id to see the ge ntleman from W yoming 
serving on this subcommittee. 

We miss him on the Interior Committee but I am glad that he is 
here where he can render a real service to the department which he 
knows so well. 

[ would ask that my statement be placed in the Recorp. I am not 
going to take a great deal of the committee’s time. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE AL ULLMAN, OREGON 








Chairman Kirwan, I want to thank you and the other members of the sub- 
committee for this opportunity to appear before you this morning. In a district 
suc ch as mine, there are few matters of greater importance than the annual 
hearings on Forest Service appropriations held by this subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I deeply regret the reductions for Forest Service operations 
which are proposed by the President’s budget for the coming fiscal year. I am 
eonvineed that these reductions are both unwise and unrealistic. With only 
one exception, the budget requests substantial cuts for all major forest opera- 
tions. Thus, at a time when we should be moving forward in the fuller utiliza- 
tion of our forest resources, the administration would have us curtail opera- 

ons. This Nation cannot afford to be “pennywise and pound foolish” in the 
nanagement of its natural resources. 

The one bright spet in the 1960 Forest Service budget is the recommended 
increase in timber-sale funds. The proposed 20-percent increase is badly needed 


and, if approved, will pave the way for increased timber sales. Moreover, its 
appropriation will permit the laying out of sales in smaller units so that the 
all operator will be in a position to bid competitively 
Salvage sales can also be increased as a result of an expanded timber sale 
rogram. In the pine forests of eastern Oregon there is a substantial amount 
of timber that enn be salvaged. Failure to do so will result in a clear financial 
oss to the Federal Government as well as a shameful waste of a valuable 


itural resource. Consequently, I strongly urge the approval of the budget re 
quest for timber-sale funds. Unfortunately, there is little else to commend in 
the proposed 1960 Forest Service budget 

Particularly hard hit by budget recomn 


endations is the access road pro- 
gran I know that the members of this subcommittee are fully conversant with 
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the unportance of access roads. You have repeatedly demonstrated your aware- 
ness Of the close correlation between sound forest operations and an adequate 
access road construction program. 

The administration budget calls for a S6 million cut in the authorized timber 

cess road fund. The budget would make approximately $35.4 million avail- 
ible in appropriated funds. Of this $35.4 million, $10.4 million will be used for 
road Maintenance. Substantial reductions from the remaining $25 million must 
also be made for the necessary construction of roads primarily utilized for fire 
protection and recreation. <A similar offset must also be made for expenses in- 
yrred in providing engineering services on roads constructed by timber 
purchasers. 
Thus, the net namount of appropriated funds which the budget would make 
available for the actual construction of timber access roads is probably in the 
neighborhood of $15 million. I submit that this is an insufficient request. Again 
the administration refuses to request the amount authorized for access roads. 
Again it desires to pinch pennies at the expense of future Government revenue. 
[ strongly recommend the approval by this committee of an additional $4 million 
for aecess-road construction. This is the minimum in my opinion whereby the 
Forest Service can adequately implement its forest sales program under a 
sound and fair sales policy. 

Failure to approve these additional funds would cause even greater reliance 
n timber purchaser construction of private roads. The result of such a devel- 
opment is obvious. While I am not of the opinion that purchaser construction 
is always unsound, I do believe that the Forest Service should be given the full 
construction authorization so that at least they can construct the more ex- 
pensive roads. 

As this subcommittee knows, there is an essential difference between the de- 
velopment of access roads with appropriated funds and the timber purchaser 
uethod. When appropriated funds are utilized, the road contract is let by 
ompetitive bid to qualified roadbuilders. The Government thus has the oppor- 
tunity to get the lowest bid and, of course, has a greater opportunity to exercise 
eoitrol over the road construction. 

However, When timber purchaser construction is utilized, sales must fre- 
juently be large in order to make expensive road construction possible. In 
such instances, small operators are not able to bid, competition is lessened, and 
frequently the price received for timber is lowered. 

Let me cite several examples from my own district. One sale of 97 million 
board feet was appraised for $1,768,000. Road costs were estimated at $824,000 
or about half the value of the timber itself. It is not surprising to note that 
there was only one bidder at this sale and that it was sold under auction at the 
ppraised price. 

In another sale of 91 million board feet, the appraised price was $1,808,000. 
Road costs were 8385,000 and again there was only one bidder with a sale at 
the appraised price. 

A third sale involved 54 million board feet with an appraised price of $1,- 
174,000. The road was estimated to cost $234,000. Needless to say, there was 
only one bidder. 

These examples reflect a general situation. In sales running between 10 and 
25 million board feet, the average cost of roads was $93,000 compared to an 
average appraised price for the timber of $178,000. The average bid price of 
these sales was $272,000, or a 53 percent increase over the appraised price. In 
the next larger class with sales running between 25 and 50 million board feet, the 
iverage cost of roads rose to $178,000 per sale. The average appraised price was 
$319,000. The average bid price was $444,000, or a 39 percent increase over the 
ppraised price. In sales involving more than 50 million board feet, the differ- 
ence between appraised and bid price narrows with extreme rapidity. At the 
same time, the number of bidders is generally reduced to one per sale. 

These examples demonstrate a number of serious shortcomings in private 
purchase construction of the more expensive type of access roads. All such 
roads require larger sales, but when such sales are made, competition is greatly 
essened. The result is the loss to the Government of financial increments accru- 
ing through a possible higher price for timber and a possibly lower bid for the 

instruction of the roads. 

A recent sale of 21 million board feet adequately demonstrates this conclusion. 
The timber was appraised at $468,000 while road construction costs were esti- 
mated at only $27,000. On this sale, there were three bidders and the timber 
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was sold for $525,000. In other words, the Government received $57,000 over 
the appraised price. 

Thus, when sales are of such a size that actual bidding is possible, the price 
received represented the lowest price for road construction and the highest 
price for timber. But such sales can only be made if the Forest Service js 
allowed to build the more expensive roads. 

When we recall that every Federal dollar used for Forest Service operations 
is an investment which represents generous dividends, the shortcomings of the 
budget request are apparent. For let us always bear in mind that both in 
Oregon and throughout the Nation, Forest Service operations afford a great 
source of revenue to the Federal Government. Such revenues far exceed 
appropriations. It has been estimated that cash income for 1960 will be ap 
proximately $129 million which would be about $15 million in excess of forest 
land management and road and trail operation and investment requests. If 
we are to continue to reap such surpluses, it is incumbent upon us to properly 
maintain and expand the forest road and trail system. The President’s budget 
would not do that and so I ask your approval of a more realistic figure. 

Mr. Chairman, the budget request for insect control, personnel housing and 
facilities construction, cooperative tree planting, research construction, and the 
operation outdoors program is equally unrealistic. Time prevents a close analy- 
sis of each of these items but, in closing, I wish to briefly refer to the need for 
an accelerated operation outdoors program. 

As a member of the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com: 
mission, I have become increasingly aware of the inadequate recreational facili- 
ties which exist throughout the country. I have become equally aware of the 
enthusiasm and interest of millions of Americans in recreation. 

The outdoor operations program has a significant role to play in the develop- 
ment of our recreational potential. It is not a radical program but rather 
quite conservative when we consider the Nation’s needs in this area. At its in- 
ception it was designed to cover national forest facility needs through 1962. 
Already it has been found that the authorized program will not be sufficient to 
eover revised estimates of actual demand. Yet, the administration would have 
us cut back on a program which already requires expansion. In fiscal year 1958, 
$8,770,000 was appropriated for operation outdoors. In the following year Con- 
gress appropriated $9,985,000. For 1960, the administration requests only $8- 
500,000 or a 15 percent cut. 

This subcommittee has previously indicated its support for the operation out- 
doors program. I am confident that you will do so again by approving a sum 
more consistent with the Nation’s needs. I strongly urge a minimum increase in 
this item of at least $2 million. I would personally like to see it raised much 
more than that. 

May I again thank you for this opportunity to appear before you this morning 


Mr. Urrman. I do not have any particular or special appeal to 

make except to comment briefly on the Forest Service appropriation 
measure this year. 

On timber sales they have requested an adequate amount but on 
other items they are far short and there are two I would like to men- 
tion briefly; namely, timber access, a problem you all know about. I 
would call attention in my statement to the very specific examples 
showing the Government is actually losing money in failing to give 
us adequate appropriations for timber access. 

The second aspect of the budget I w ould like to call your attention 
to is that of operation outdoors. 

It is my privilege to serve on the National Recreation Outdoors 
Review Commission and this is one of the real problems we are faced 
with. There are inadequate facilities in our forests for outdoor ree- 
reation, very much so, and in advocating increased appropriations in 
these two items, I would say a very minimum increase in access roads 
would be $4 million, and a very minimum increase in the operation 
outdoors would be $2 million. 

I think frankly that in the latter case particularly that still falls 
far short of the mark we should be shooting for, but realizing the 
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limitations within which we have to operate, and being a practical 
man, 1 feel those are the very minimums that would provide the serv- 
ices we need. , 

Again, 1 want to call attention to the fact we are actually losing 
money, dollarwise, by failing to provide access roads. In example 
after example, the bidding on the timber tracts that are offered in 
large blocks with large forests, private forest construction, they rep- 
resent no more than appraised valuation. In time after time, the 
average in my district in sales running between 10 million and 25 
million board feet, and smaller lots, there were very limited access 
problems and the average cost of roads was $93 million, and so on. 

The average bid price of these sales was $272,000 or a 53-percent 
increase over the appraised price. In other words, when you get 
down in your bidding to a reasonable level with small access problems, 
then you get this figure of 53 percent above the appraised valuation 
in the sale of your timber, whereas in the large blocks, in instance 
after instance in the State of Oregon, never once have we found an 
overappraised valuation, but in every instance just one bidder, because 
there was only one bidder in the picture able to spend the money and 
who had equipment available to build the large access road. 

It is a case of losing money to the Treasury of the United States by 
failing to provide adequate road access funds. 

Mr. Macnuson. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Utitman. Yes,sir. Thank you very much. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. WALT HORAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Macnuson. Our final witness this forenoon is my colleague 
from the State of Washington, Mr. Walt Horan. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to revise and extend my 
notes here. 

Mr. Maanvuson. All right. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee. I 
wish to thank you for this opportunity of appearing before you to 
testify in behalf of the forestry appropriations contained in this bill. 
I want to go on record as agreeing with everything that my colleague 
from Oregon, the Honorable Al Ullman, has just said, and to stress 
the need for keeping our forestry appropriations in good order. 

As you know, the income the Federal Treasury obtains from the 
Forest Service is in excess of $112 million. Naturally, I am interested 
In maintaining a good timber management program for the Forest 
Service and wish to support the $2,800,000 increase in funds for this 
purpose. 

Of particular moment to all of us interested in the proper manage- 
ment of our forests, is the roads and trails program. I know that 
you have had testimony regarding this and, 1f possible, I hope that 
you will increase the amount contained in the budget before you. 
Roads and trails are of tremendous importance in making our forest 
reserves open for the carrying on of sustained yield practices and for 


gaining revenue through logging. It is also important in the main. 
tenance of forest protective work. 

I am pleased also to bring to your attention a letter from Com 
missioner Bert Cole of the Department of Natural Resources for the 
State of Washington, and I commend a study of Mr. Cole’s letter 
before you mark up the bill. 

Has this letter from Bert Cole been put in the record / 

Mr. Maanvson. No, it has not. 

Mr. Horan. I wonder if I could put that in the record ¢ 

Mr. Maanvson. Sure. 

(The letter follows:) 

STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
Olumpia, Wash., February 6, 1959 
Hon. WALT HORAN, 
House Office Building. 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear WALT: It is our understanding that there will be a hearing at an early 
date relative to budget requests by the U.S. Forest Service and particularly 
those involving the Clarke-MecNary fund which is distributed to various State 
forestry agencies throughout the Union for fire protection, forest tree nurseries, 
and cooperative farm forestry work Because an important segment of our 
departmental program is supported by these Federal funds, we have a definite 
interest in urging that a reasonable appropriation be made by Congress. 

While all three programs, in addition to research, are of extreme importance 
to most of the forested States throughout the Nation, the item of cooperation in 
forest fire control, cooperation in forest management (farm forestry programs) 
and assistance in forestry research programs are of special importance to us. 

It is noted that the revised base in cooperative forest fire control approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget is $10,085,000. This is the same amount appropriated 
last year by Congress. We feel that this figure is too low for the reason that 
each year our proportion of cooperative forest fire control money is reduced 
This reduction is necessitated by the fact that there are still several million 
acres of forest land which are not under organized protection. Most of this 
land is in the southeastern part of the United States and as it is gradually 
brought under protection, the Southeastern States qualify for additional Federal 
fire protection money. If the Federal appropriation is not increased at least in 
proportion to the added cost, there is only one place for money to come from and 
that is from the States, such as Washington, in which all lands are under 
organized fire protection. While we endorse the principle of bringing all forest 
land under organized protection, nevertheless, we believe this is an unfair 
penalty against those States doing a complete protection job, which can only be 
fairly overcome by increased appropriations. 

Recently an extensive study was made by the Battelle Memorial Institute of 
Columbus, Ohio, relative to the existing principle of a cooperative Federal-State- 
private approach to this problem. Recominendations of the study indicate that 
the Federal share of this program, which incidentally has been in effect sinc 
previous to 1920, should be raised to the full congressional authorization of $20 
million. I can see where an increase from $10,080,000 to $20 million is perhaps 
more than should be expected in one move, however, in analyzing the national 
problem there is no doubt that the $10,085,000 should be substantially increased 
by Congress this year. 

The same philosophy applies to reasonable increases in the field of insect and 
disease control, forest protection, utilization and resources survey research, the 
farm forestry program, and tree nursery production. 

To briefly sum up the situation, forest resources support not only the most 
important industry of the Pacific Northwest but also maintenance of watersheds. 
wildlife, and recreational resources. There is probably no greater return to the 
people of this Nation per dollar spent than from that money expended for the 
orderly protection and management of our natural resources. 

I hope you will support increases in appropriations of the items listed whet 
hearings are held before the House Committee on Appropriations, House Com 
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mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and the Agricultural and Interior 
Subcommittee. 
Very truly yours, 
Bert L. CoLe, Commissioner 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Mr. Magnuson. The committee will come to order. 
STATE AND Private Forestry 
WITNESS 


JOSEPH KAYLOR, MEMBER, LEGISLATION COMMITTEE, ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STATE FORESTERS 


Mr. Magnuson. We will start this afternoon with Mr. Joseph 
Kaylor, member of the legislative committee, the Association of State 
Foresters. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Kaytor. My name is Joseph F. Kaylor and Iam a member of 
the legislative committee, the Association of State Foresters. I would 
like to testify in support of the appropriations for State and private 
forestry in the agricultural budget. 

Mr. Chairm: in and members of the committee, the record shows that 

ie Clarke-MceNary Act of 1924 has served as a sound foundation for 
he Sader: State, and private cooperation in forestry—but with spe- 
ial emphasis on the control of forest fire. Thus, from the Congress 
itself, began a sound program which has accomplished noteworthy 
progress. Hundreds of thousands of fire annually have been reduced 
toabout 77,000 last year, the lowest in history. This figure still indi- 
cates an economically, unbearable loss in a valuable resource. It 
must be reduced. 

In 1955, the Association of State Foresters asked that the Secretary 
of Agriculture make a study of our cooperative forestry programs. 
It was determined that a specific study could best be made of coopera 
tive fire control where most adequate information was available. It 
was agreed that the study should determine the total cost of protect 
ing (a) non-Federal areas, (0) the degree of Federal, State, and pri- 
vate owner sharing, and (¢) the criteria for such sharing. The Bat- 
telle report of June 15, 1958, resulted. 

I have passed around copies of that report for your information, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Forest Service enlisted the services of nine advisers, most of 
whom served throughout the study. They are recognized leaders in 
industry, education, and conservation. 

The Battelle Memorial Institute followed the operating plan ap- 
proved by the Federal Bureau of the Budget. They employed four 
competent foresters as technical consultants, reviewed a tremendous 
volume of material, interviewed hundreds of individuals and organi- 
zations throughout the Nation, and produced program recommenda- 
tions based upon their independent judgment. 

Using the concept of cost plus loss, Battelle determined the justi- 
liable cost of protecting timber values alone at $60 million. 


I say “alone” because this is only on the wood fiber side of the 
edger. 
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This would permit an annual burn up to 0.55 to 0.60 percent of 
area compared to the average of only 0.302 percent, the State foresters 
1957 area and cost report objective. 

To the $60 million Battelle adds $15 million to $20 million for the 
protection of the less tangible resources of wildlife, recreation, and 
watershed. This makes a recommended total of $75 million to $80 
million as the justifiable cost of protecting all resources. 

Battelle recommends two criteria—risk and loss reduction—to de- 
termine how the cost should be shared. 

Risk: Battelle concluded that owners are responsible for their own 
caused fires and that the responsibility for fires caused by the public 
should be assumed by State and Federal Governments. Their study 
shows the private landowner responsibility as 16 percent, and 84 per- 
cent as public responsibility. 

Loss reduction: The primary losses considered were: Timber mor- 
tality, timber growth loss, damage to water resource, and damage to 
recreation and wildlife. 

It was estimated the Federal share should be from 40 to 59 percent. 
The State share should be in a corresponding range of from 44 to 25 

rcent. 

Battelle recommends a range of sharing from 40 percent Federal, 60 
percent State. 

The State foresters made a summarization of the costs of all States’ 
protection programs in 1957. 

That was only a year before the Battelle report. This is a com- 
pilation of costs position by position, tool by tool, truck by truck, 
and so forth, which are needed to protect effectively State and pri- 
vately owned forest and related areas. The cost of our protection 
program totals $83.5 million. 

This corresponds to the $75 million to $80 million of the Battelle 
report. There is some uniformity there, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee. This estimated cost of the State foresters, we 
believe, is a whole lot more accurate because it was made on a more 
extensive scale. 

This is the estimated cost of what the State foresters are trying to 
do. 

I would like to emphasize that the forest protection job we are 
concerned with includes about three-fourths of the commercial forest 
land of the country (the then 48 States) from which as much as 85 
percent of all forest products are harvested. We are discussing the 
protection program of more than one-fifth of all the land area in 
the Continental United States. 

The Battelle report is helpful in breaking down into component 
parts—timber, watershed, recreation—the criteria that should be con- 
sidered in making an apportionment. 

Currently the Federal Government has appropriated a sum which 
has provided about 20 percent of the total of all funds available in 
the cooperative program. 

Battelle found that additional funds were necessary if an effective 
protection job were to be done. Their report indicates that the Fed- 
eral share should be increased to meet the overall public responsibil- 
ity in encouraging the extension of protection to 36 million acres still 
unprotected in 1958 and doing a more effective job on the entire 439 
million acres in the program. 
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These figures represent 45 States and Hawaii. No consideration 
has been given to the 49 million acres in Alaska and with only $10,- 
085,000 in the Federal funds available, these States now spend nearly 
$43 million. 

In the 1958 program for fire control, therefore, the Association of 
State Foresters recommends and urges that you gentlemen give con- 
sideration to upping the appropriation to the full $20 million, the 
full authorization under the Clarke-McNary law, a point agreed upon 
34 years ago by the Congress, be appropriated and made available for 
the program. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Magnuson. That is your statement, Mr. Kaylor? 

Mr. Kaytor. I am from Maryland but I have worked all over the 
country and I know the situation in every State in the Union. I am 
very sympathetic with the water problem in the West and that is the 
reason I mentioned it here. 


Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


PERRY H. MERRILL, DIRECTOR OF FORESTS AND PARKS, VERMONT 


Mr. Maanuson. You have with you Mr. Merrill? 

Mr. Merritt. My name is Perry H. Merrill and I am the director 
of forests and parks in Vermont and I am also the chairman of the 
legislative committee of the National Association of State Foresters. 

I wish to speak to subjects in the budget; namely, the Cooperative 
Forest Management Act and the Clarke-MeNary law, which ts the 
nursery authorization. 

One thing that should be considered in all of this and which is 
somewhat different than some other programs that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has is where they pay 100 percent of the costs of the pro- 
grams in the State, working directly with Federal employees, where- 
as in these programs they are cooperative and for each dollar the Fed- 
eral Government puts in, the State matches that. They really are 
getting a program put across for half of the cost. 

Under the cooperative forest management program which has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds throughout the country, there is an 
uuthorization of $2.5 million for this program and only $1.5 million 
has so far been appropriated. 

Each year the workload put on the States through the agricultural 
conservation program and from the Soil Conservation Service work- 
ing through the soil conservation districts means we are just not able 
to keep up. There are about 676 soil conservation districts in the 
United States with which the respective State forestry departments 
have an operating agreement whereby we will take care of all of the 
technical forestry work in those districts. The soil conservation dis- 
tricts, through their technical agency, the Federal Soil Conservation 
Service—through that device we have a plan of how those farms shall 
be nlanned and then it is left up to them under the laws of the States— 
and under agreements that we have with the districts we will carry out 
this technical work. In the agricultural conservation program, we 
service that program in many of the States. 
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As I say, that demand on our person mel has been mereasing as 
rs apidly as the funds have been ine peased for the soil conservation and 
agricultural consery ation programs in the respec tive States. We fee] 
that this amount should be stepped up to $2.5 million. 

I need not go on to stress the base that is being built up in the coun- 
try on this, one of the sources of our natural wealth, but where are we 
going to get the funds to pay for many other programs for the hold- 
ine of the : soil ? 

In the nursery program which has been going on for many, many 
years, we have annually appeared before the Department of Aori- 
culture, the Under Secretary, and also before i Forest Service, 
Each year appropriations have been going up for all of these other 
programs in the Department for some reason or other, but the amount 
for cooperative work in raising trees under the ¢ ‘lark- MeNary pro- 
gram has been dropping. Probably you will say it does not amount 
to much, if it is distributed around the States, but if vou take any 
program in each year and divide it by two and eventually then yon 
will reach the same position we are coming toward in this reforesta- 
tion program. We feel that this program also should be increased to 
what it has been authorized. 

In closing, I merely wint to remind vou further at vou are buying 
$2 with every dollar you spend in this program as compared with 
some of the other programs in which we are naturally also interested 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank vou, Nha Merrill. 

Mr. Merriun. I have left a little folder here and I am inviting all 
of you to the Champlain Basin in Vermont this coming year. Weare 
‘elebrating our 350th anniversary of the discovery of that area. 

Mr. Magnuson. I hope we can make it. i 

Mr. Merrity. We will welcome you. 


+1, 


Forest SERvVICI 
WITNESSES 


WALTER MYERS, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FOREST FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 

J. V. WHITFIELD, PAST PRESIDENT, FOREST FARMERS ASSOCIA- 

TION 


Mr. MaGgneson. Mr. Myers and Mr. Whitfield. 
Gentlemen, we have a very tight schedule that runs until 5 o’elock 
ind witnesses will have to keep within the time allowed them. 
Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
v prepared statement [ would like to submit and T would also like to 
make a few brief comments 
(The statement follows :) 


























STATEMENT BY J. WALTER Myers, Jk., Execurive Direcror, Forest FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 













Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is J. Walter Myers, 
Jr. Iam executive director of the Forest Farmers Association. It is a pleasure 
to appear before this committee again as a representative of our association. 
The Forest Farmers Association, as you may recall, is made up of timberland 
owners—and primarily small owners—in 15 Southern States. Our headquarters 
is Atlanta, Ga. 

Naturally, as an organization of timberland owners, the Forest Farmers Asse 
ciation is very much interested in the forestry situation in the South, and the 
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ogress the area is making toward full forest development. The Forest Farm- 
pr 

eps Association also believes that the Federal Government has a tremendous 
stake in the protection and development of our forests and the markets for wood 
products including the processing industries they make possible. As a matter 
of fact, we feel the Federal Government is a senior partner in every one of these 
wood-using industries since they receive 52 percent of all the profits in taxes. 
And the growth of these industries is, of course, dependent on an ample supply 
of wood. In the South, alone, 12 entirely new pulp and paper mills have been 
puilt since 1950, each with a replacement value of $35 to $100 million; not to 
mention expansion of existing capacity. And this is just one segment of the 
industry. 

here is almple opportunity for continued development of the forests of 
this area, and this can be accomplished to the benefit of all concerned by the 
uutlay of modest sums for continued research. As this committee well knows 
private timberland owners, the wood-using industries, and the States are fre 
quently cooperating with the Federal Government in forest research, particularly 
it the local level; but these groups logically continued to look to the Federal 
Government for leadership in these activities. 

rhe Forest Farmers Association has carefully reviewed the status of the 
forestry situation in the South with various key groups, and we have reviewed 
the 1960 tisecal year budget estimate for the Forest Service. As you know, 
the current budget estimate includes no increase for forest research. Frankly, 
[hope this committee in reviewing this situation will want to suggest additions 
for this item, so that satisfactory progress can continue to the mutual ad- 
vantage of all concerned. 

The Forest Farmers Association has developed several suggestions for 
strengthening existing research programs covering a 9-State area, which are 
ffered for the committee’s consideration. 

Mr. Myers. T might say it is a pleasure to appear before this com- 
mittee agai as a repres mtative of our association. 

a I should also state that my name is J. Walter Myers, Jr., 

Atlanta. Ga., and that IT am executive director of the Forest Farm- 
ers ASS lation. 
Forest Farmers Association, 1s vou may reeall, is made up of 
t aaa owners, primarily small owners, in 15 Southern States. 
Naturally, as an organization of timberland owners, the Forest 
Farmers Association is very much interested in the forestry situation 
nthe South and over t he Nation as well. 

We ave interested in the progress that is being made toward full 

rest development and we feel that the Federal Government has a 

ubstantial stake in the protection and development of our forests in 


it aoe’ Is a Vast opportunity to increase the tax base. We think of 
them somewhat as senior partners in the situation where they receive 
92 percent in the processing industries as profits. 


Since 1950 alone, 12 entirely new pulp and paper mills have been 
milt in our area, which have a replacement value of $35 million to 
3100 million. 

The amount of taxes those plants would pay is extremely substantial. 

In the State of a we did not have any pulp and paper indus- 
rv until 1936 and it has all been because we have been able to develop 
ur forests. We believe there is ample opportunity for continued de- 
ve relopmoent of the forest in this area and that this ean be : accomplished 

th a modest outlay of sums for continued research. 


The local groups are cooperating in putting in money and services 
] 


Yn oivvy 


i kind, but. we still look to the Federal Government for leadership in 
these activities. 
We had just recently reviewed the forestry situation in the South 
+] 


with a number of key groups and we have also reviewed the 1960 
fiscal vear budget estimate for the Forest Service. 
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As this committee knows, there are no increases in the budget for 
forest research. 

Frankly, I hope this committee in reviewing this situation will 
want to suggest additions for this item, because we consider them an 
investment rather than a straight expenditure in that the money that 
is put into research and development of the area will be returned 
many times in the future. 

Briefly, we have several suggestions covering the nine-State area, 
These are all suggestions for increasing the research work in the area 
in the fields where additional sums are needed to maintain satisfac- 
tory progress. 

In insect and disease control a minimum of $450,000 is urgently 
needed for expanding this work as it affects the States of North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Texas, Georgia, and Florida. 

Utilization and marketing research: $100,000 is needed for pro- 
grams affectine the States of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Fire control research: We still need more information on the be- 
havior and control of fire in the woods and this money is vitally 
needed. We estimate $150,000 is needed for this work at centers in 
Louisiana and Georgia. 

Wildlife and recreation research: There are increasing demands for 
recreation and they make it most important that more research be 
done on wildlife and recreation. 

A total of $100,000 is needed for programs in Texas and North 
Carolina. 

Watershed management: Watershed management. and water are 
among our most important pressing problems. Water is a very im- 
portant research and we think that $100,000 is needed this year for 
continuing the work of the programs in North Carolina and Arkansas. 

In forest management research, direct seeding of our southern 
pines, both from the air and machines, similar to corn planters on 
the ground that actually plant the pine seed, promise a maior break- 
throuch in the forestation of southern pinelands;: a total of $200,000 
is needed to continue and expand this work in Alabama, Florida, and 
Georgia. 

In our opinion the total funds, as we estimate them needed to main- 
tain satisfactory progress in these important programs is $1,100,000 
which is, in addition to the current budget estimate. 

T hope the committee may give consideration to recommending 
these increases. 

Also, 2 biology laboratory is urgently needed for insect and disease 
control research and a laboratory is needed for southern hardwood 
in Mississippi. Such basic research programs require adeanate lab- 
oratory and grainhouse facilities and we hope that, in addition to 
providing the $1,100,000 for strengthening the programs, the com- 
mittee will recommend adequate funds for the construction of these 
imnortant laboratories. ' 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. It 38 
a pleasure to appear before vou. 

Mr. Maanuson. Thank you, Mr. Myers. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. J. V. WHITFIELD 


Mr. Whitfield ? 

Mr. Wuitrtetp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is J. V. Whitfield. I am a small timberland owner and tobacco 
farmer from Wallace, N.C., and also immediate past president of the 
Forest Farmers Association. 

Mr. Myers has briefly outlined for you the suggestions of the Forest 
Farmers Association on how existing Federal forest research pro- 
grams in the South might best be strengthened i in the opinion of our 
organization. I want to endorse Mr. Myers’ statement and also to 
speak briefly in special support of sev eral of the items, he mentioned. 

There is an urgent need for a biology laboratory in the South where 
detailed studies on the area’s insect and disease problems can be carried 
on. Surprising as it may seem, scientists have not yet developed com- 

lete information on the life cycle of some of our most destructive 
insects and diseases. How can we hope to control these pestilences 
until we know these basic facts? The answer, of course, is we can- 
not; and therefore, it is imperative that we get started on these studies 
as soon as possible, if we ever hope to lick these problems. 

If they ever hope to defeat these problems, something will have to 
be done. 

May I say that a fire is very spectacular and very quick but the 
record shows we are losing more timber by insect and diseases than 
by fire. 

The Forest Farmers Association is asking for an increase of 
$450,000 for strengthening existing programs in this field, southwide, 
and I hope the committee can see its way clear to recommend this 
amount be added to the current budget estimate. In addition, prop- 
erly conducted basic research in insect. and disease control will re- 
quire adequate laboratory facilities. So I hope the committee will 
also recommend sufficient construction funds to provide such a re- 
gional laboratory. 

Turning to another program, I recently had the opportunity to 
visit the world famous Coweeta Hydrologic Laboratory operated by 
the Forest Service, near Franklin, N.C. Water, as the committee 
knows, is one of our Nation’s most important and really critical re- 
sources. An adequate research program in watershed management is 
essential if this country is to maintain an adequate supply of w ater 
for personal, as well as industrial, use. And of course research in 
watershed management provides the information on which to build a 

satisfactory program of flood control. 

May I point out that in 1900 this Nation used 41 billion gallons of 
water daily; in 1945, they used 100 billion gallons daily; in 1957, we 
used 200 billion gallons daily ; in 1980 we will need 600 billion gallons 
of water daily. 

Therefore, taking care of our watershed is imperative. 

During the past several years, I have served as chairman of the 
North Carolina Stream Sanitation Committee and have had a first- 
hand opportunity to realize just how important is the wise use of our 
water resources. The Forest Farmers Association is suggesting an 
increase of $100,000 for strengthening existing programs in Arkansas 
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and North Carolina in this field, and I hope the committee may con- 
cur in this recommendation. 

In conclusion I want to speak in support of one other item. Tim- 
ber and game can be raised as twin crops on forest lands, but. to ae- 
complish this multiple use end does require additional inform: ition 
and development of new techniques to be applied by our foresters and 
wildlife technicians. Recreational use of the forest by hunters, fisher- 
men, campers, ete., has become a major use of our forest lands, par- 
ticularly on F ‘eder: - a and we need additional information on 
how this type use can be developed wisely. One hundred thousand 
dollars is requested for the strengthening of existing programs in this 
field in Texas and North Carolina. I hope the committee m: LY see its 
way clear to go along with this and the recommendations of the For. 
est Farmers Association for a total increase of $1,100,000 for forest 
research. I appreciate the committee’s courtesy in hearing my com- 
ments, 


Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Whitfield. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


D. H. KATZ, ARKANSAS WOOD PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


Our next set of witnesses will be headed by Mr. Katz and Mr. 
Bryant. 

Which one of you want to testify, or are you both going to testify? 

Mr. Karz. I would like to say a few words. 

First, I want to thank the committee for accepting our late applica- 
tion for an appearance. 

Mr. Magnuson. Would you give your name for the record, please? 

My name is D, H. Katz, of Harrison, Ark., representing the Arkan- 
sas Wood Products Association. 

We have in our territory a very great problem that is manyfold. It 
has been mentioned originally by Mr. Myers and Mr. Whitfield. It is 
all the same story but, however, what we are specializing on is, I think 
the fundamental part of this research. 

Without that, research generally has been accepted in all industry 
and in all branches of the life of the country as the fundamental basis 
on which we can later on build our action and our opinions. 

That is what we are doing in our territory but we do have to use 

nstruments and so on, and they are expensive. 

We ure now on a project of national scope, water runoff and soil 
erosion and erosion runoff on steep hillsides. 

After we know where we are with that, then we will have to plan to 
combat it and combat it effectively. That is one of the few things 
I wanted to bring to the attention of the committee, and I hope that 
the committee sees fit to look at it favorably. 
(The full statement of Mr. Katz follows :) 






STATEMENT FOR THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES FOR 1960 











Mr. Chairman, my name is D. H. Katz, from Harrison, Ark. I was for many 
years active in the stave business in Arkansas and surrounding States. I appear 
as a member of the Arkansas Wood Products Association to request considera- 
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tion of a forest research program which has been already explained in some 
detail by Mr. Myers of the Forest Farmers Association. 

We have great problems in Arkansas, particularly in the mountains where 
soils are too thin or rocky for good farming. The area is suited only for the 
growth of trees, yet large areas—amillions of acres, in fact—are now only sup- 
porting growth of poor hardwoods having no appreciable value, present or future. 
These areas are usually situated on south- and west-facing slopes and ridges: 
the north and east slopes are usually moist enough to grow good hardwoods. 
Experimental work already underway at Harrison and at Crossett shows that 
there is good possibility of converting these areas to more profitable growth, 
such as shortleaf pine; other studies show there is also a possibiilty of convert- 
ing these scrublands to native grass ranges for livestock. 

Conversion of these sites would mean a great deal to the economy of our area, 
but it also produces other problems. The only way we know how to do this 
work cheaply enough to make it pay is to kill the hardwoods with chemicals 
sprayed from airplanes, then spread pine seed from the air, instead of hand 
planting. Hand planting in the rocks, as you may imagine, is very expensive, 
laborious, and time-consuming. The problem is that clearing large areas ex- 
poses the soil to erosion which may be very damaging to our watersheds. Also, 
such conversions may affect food and cover for wildlife. We need to learn how 
much damage will be caused to our watersheds and wildlife, and if necessary, 
we may need to seek other conversion means to reduce the losses. 

We need to learn, also, just how tree growth is related to soil moisture. Pre- 
liminary work in Arkansas has indicated that growth of good trees can be 
increased one-third by channeling available moisture to the best trees. Further 
investigations of soil moisture relationships are needed to learn when and how 
the growing stock can be manipulated to make the work pay off. 

Funds at Harrison and Crossett are not sufficient to study these new problems 
hecause of the expensive instrumentation that is required. In addition, the work 
requires scientists who have specialized training in forest hydrology. I hope 
you Can consider this item favorably. The cost of the research needed is very 
low in comparison to the returns that promise to result from the work. Thank 
you. 


Mr. Magnuson. Does that complete your statement Mr. Katz? 

Mr. Karz. That completes the statement and I want to thank you 
for giving me this opportunity. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you. 

Mr. Bryant, do you have something to add? 

Mr. Bryant. There is not very much I could say in addition to what 
Mr. Katz said. We are here representing the Arkansas Wood Prod- 
ucts Association and he has told you we are very much interested in 
research. QOur fire problem has been much greater recently, but we 
are licking the fire problem pretty well. 

I do want to thank the committee for hearing what we have to say 
on the subject. 

Mr. Maanvuson. We are glad te have had you. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Straus, proceed. 


GrorGE WasnIncron MemorraLt PARKWAY 
WITNESS 
ROBERT WARE STRAUS, ACCOKEEK, MD. 


Mr. Srravus. My name is Robert Ware Straus. I am a resident of 
Bryans Point Road in Accokeek, Prince Georges County, Md., and 
president of a management consulting firm (Galaxy, Inc.) in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Tam here today to speak in support of the matter of land acquisi- 
tion for the George Washington Memorial Parkway, as the repre- 
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sentative of three organizations in the area: The Accokeek Citizens 
Association, the Accokeek Democratic Club, and the Moyaone Reserve, 
Kach of these citizens organizations has given careful consideration 
to the question, and each has passed a resolution unanimously favor. 
ing the appropriation of funds, as requested in the President’s budget, 
for that section of the parkway extending from the District of Co- 
lumbia line to Fort Washington in Prince Georges County. 

These groups, and others from whom you will be hearing today, 
have tried to weigh the issues not merely in the interest of their own 
local communities, but also in terms of the larger national interest, 
We believe that this larger national] interest is shared by all of the two 
million residents of the Washington metropolitan area and American 
citizens everywhere who look upon this National Capital area as part 
of their national heritage. 

The Congress embodied this broad concept of national interest in 
the Capper-Cramton Act in 1930, 29 years ago. With great foresight, 
the 71st Congress recognized that the Federal Government and the 
counties adjacent to the National Capital had a special responsibility 
to preserve and protect the historic Potomac River approaches to the 
Capital for the American people as a whole. Step by step, this con- 
cept has been carried out over the years, with delays and interruptions 
your committee is quite familiar with. But despite many delays, 
the parkway is now a reality on the Virginia side from Mount Vernon 
to Great Falls, and on the Maryland side from Great Falls to the 
District line. Only this last section of 714 miles in Prince Georges 
County remains a dream—‘“a dream in danger of death,” as an edi- 
torial in the Washington News put it the other day. 

But the delays have been costly; and further delays will even be 
more costly, to the Federal Government, to the county, and to the tax- 
payers. I have watched this area grow and develop for more than 
two decades. In the mid-1930’s the cost of acquiring the land for 
this section of the George Washington Parkway was estimated at 
about $200,000, to be shared by the Government and the county. 
Today the cost of acquiring land for this same 714-mile section 1s 
estimated at $2,700,000, or more than 13 times the original cost esti- 
mates. But the cost will never again be any cheaper. 

If present costs appear high, future costs will be even higher. If 
a start is not made very soon, the cost of securing the land will sky- 
rocket and present estimates will have to be drastically revised up- 
ward. The cost next year, and the year after, will be progressively 
higher. And soon land prices will be out of sight. 

That is why we who support this appropriation urge your com- 
mittee to approve the $1 million this year, so as to allow the Govern- 
ment to start the acquisition of land now while it is still within 
reach. Next year it may be beyond reach. 

That is why we fear that if Congress fails to act this year, the 
whole future of the parkway in Prince Georges County is in danger. 

Compared with other parkway areas, and other sections of this 
same highway, the costs of acquisition are quite moderate. And the 
number of residents who are affected in this section is unusually 
small. Not over a dozen dwelling in the entire 714-mile section are 
directly in the proposed right-of-way, and only half of that number— 
six—would have to be condemned. And less than half of the prop- 
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erty owners directly affected are themselves opposed to the comple- 
tion of the parkway. 

We sympathize with the efforts of your committee to keep down 
Government expenditures wherever possible, and to prevent ex- 
travagance and waste in the Federal budget. But as taxpayers, we 
do not regard the George Washington Memorial Parkway as an ex- 
travagance, or in any way a wasteful expenditure of Federal funds. 
On the contrary, we believe that no comparable expenditure any- 
where in the country can have any sounder justification in the 
national interest. 

(The following resolutions were submitted for the record :) 


ACCOKEEK CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION, ACCOKEEK, Mb. 


The following resolution was unanimously passed at the regular January 1959 
meeting of the Accokeek Citizens’ Association : 

“Resolved, That the Accokeek Citizens’ Association reaffirm its stand favor- 
ing passage of the appropriation for the George Washington Parkway, now 
before the Appropriations Commitee of the Congress, and that our Congress- 
man and the members of the Appropriations Committee be advised of our 
position, and that we join with the Potomac Tidewater Council to help secure 
passage of this legislation.” 

WILLIAM L. PETIN, President. 


ACCOKEEK DEMOCRATIC CLUB, ACCOKEEK, MD. 


The following resolution was carefully discussed and passed unanimously at 
the annual meeting on January 25, 1959: 

“Resolved, That the organizations, acting in the interest of the overwhelming 
majority of the one-third of a million citizens of this county, actively support 
Congressman Richard E. Lankford and our county commissioners in their effort 
to finally secure passage of the proposed appropriation for the George Wash- 
ington Parkway, and that the officers of this organization take every appropri- 
ate effort to help secure passage of this appropriation which means so much to 
the citizens not only of this county and this State, but to all Americans.” 


WiLL1AM D. Hanson, President. 


THE MOYAONE RESERVE, 
Accokeek, Md. 

The board of directors, after carefully considering a report on the extension 
of the George Washington Parkway to secure the shore of the Potomac River 
from the District line to Fort Washington, firmly believes that it is in the highest 
interest not only of the residents of this area but of the people of the Nation 
that the land for this parkway be acquired now by the Federal Government so 
that the tidewater areas of the Potomac River may be available to all, and that 
the 122 landowners in the Moyaone Reserve be urged to take such action as they 
find advisable to further passage of the appropriation act now before the 
Congress. 


G. B. WAREHAM, President. 

Mr, Srraus. I want to add just one more thing. 

In the years I have lived down in this part of the country I have 
devoted a good bit of my time in trying to preserve, protect, and foster 
the Potomac River. I think this is a key area to that kind of develop- 
ment in this section. 

Mr, Maanuson. Thank you, Mr. Straus. 

Mr. Roland, are you speaking for the Friendly Citizens Associa- 
ion of Maryland ? 

Mr. Roranp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a favor I would like to ask at this time. 
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Could we present our map so that you gentlemen could follow i 
as we speak ¢ 

Mr, Magnuson. Before we get into that, I want to sound another 
warning. As I have already said several ‘times today, we are ona 


very tight schedule and all groups will have to stay within their time 
limits, 


Mr. Rotanp. Again, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present. Mr, 
MacDonald, who will chair our group and who will now take over. 


GroRGE WASHINGTON Memoria, ParKWay 
WITNESSES 


CHARLES B. MacDONALD, PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY, MD. 

CLIFFORD R. ARMBOLD, MAYOR, FOREST HEIGHTS, MD. 

WELMER P. ROLAND, PRESIDENT, FRIENDLY CITIZENS ASSOCIA. 
TION 


VAN ARSDALE TURNER, INDIAN QUEENS POINT, MD. 
JAMES F. VANCE, OXON HILL CITIZENS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. MacDonavp. Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles B. Maze. 
Donald and I have a prepared statement which I will submit for the 
record. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES B. MACDONALD 


Mr. Chairman, other gentlemen of the subcommittee, my name is Charles B 
MacDonald. I live in the Hatton Point or Swan Creek area of Prince Georges 
County. I have been named chairman of a group of speakers who wish to be 
heard in favor of the Prince Georges County section of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway as determined by the National Capital Planning Commission 
That is to say, the river route. 

My colleagues and I thank you for this opportunity to testify. We speak for 
in excess of 25,000 people who live in this section of Prince Georges County 
We represent citizens associations or comparable groups in a total of 25 com 
niunities in the area to be served by the parkway. These are, to our knowledge 
all the organized citizens groups in this area, with one notable exception. 

In respect for the valuable time of this subcommittee and in view of th 
unanimity of our opinion, we have limited our speakers to me and four others 
Later, I would like to introduce these gentlemen and point out the names and 
locations of all the Communities we represent. I believe it will be clear frou 
these gentlemen’s remarks just how studied and deliberate was the action 0 
all these civic-minded groups before they took a stand on this parkway issue 
Letters from all 25 groups will be submitted for the record. 

The capital of the United States today extends, for all intents and purposes 
across State boundaries into four adjacent counties. Because of the proximity 
of these counties to the capital, they bear, we believe, a special responsibility 
to the rest of the American people to keep the National Capital area beautiful 
to preserve and improve the unique scenic, recreational, and historical features 
of the region. We believe that the Congress of the United States, by adoptils 
the Capper-Cr _—- Act, recognized this responsibility and agreed to help thes 
counties shoulder 

We are here ie iy to emphasize the need for completing the last segment ! 
the one specific project authorized in the Capper- -Cramton legislation, the Georg 
Washington Memorial Parkway. This last segment, in Prince Georges County 
is, at its farthest point from the White House, only 12 miles away. Yet the 
land for it can be acquired without removing more than six legitimate year 
round dwellings. This is in marked contrast to a similar segment in Montgou 
ery County where 150 homes have to go. We think this is nothing short 
remarkable and an added incentive to act now. 
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The National Capital Planning Commission—that Federal agency authorized 
py the Congress to plan the parkway—has recommended that the route remain 
basically the same as approved in 1930 and at least twice reaffirmed since that 
date. The Prince Georges County Commissioners, who must provide one-half 
the funds for purchasing the right-of-way, endorse this recommend tion. Our 
25 organizations endorse the opinion of these authorized and professional bodies 
to the exclusion of any proposals by amateur planners seeking to promote their 
own private welfare. We believe the professional planners have acted in the 
best interests of the people of the United States and the majority of the local 
landowners as well. 

They have changed the plan since 1930, as some crities maintain. Would it 
have been prudent to hold rigidly to a 1930 plan under the altered conditions 
of 19597 

Only two basic changes have been made. 

The first, made publie in 1950, eliminated from the parkway project Indian 
Queen and Hatton Points. This was done for two reasons: Because of extensive 
development in these areas and because of the necessity to drop back from the 
wide mouths of Broad and Swan Creeks to save bridging costs. 

The second change occurred in 1957 after a resurvey, directed by the Senate, 
had shown that to build a causeway and bridge anywhere across Broad Creek 
would be prohibitively expensive. A causeway and bridge, the survey showed, 
also would destroy the view from the shores of Broad Creek Bay and probably 
ruin the scenic and recreational value of the bay. By circling the periphery of 
the bay, this could be avoided. At the same time, the parkway could include, 
with the consent of the owners, two remarkable examples of early 18th century 
American architecture, Harmony Hall and Want Water. 

The first change in the parkway spared many homes while retaining the 
major portion of the Potomac shoreline. The second change will require 
removal of two homes in a 3-vear-old subdivision, Broad Water Estates, though 
it will not damage other waterfront features of this community. Actually, 
these two homes were built within what has long been planned and publicly 
published by the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
asa regional park. 

The group which opposes a river route for the parkway, the Broad Creek 
Citizens Association, also opposed, until 2 years ago, any form of zoning con- 
trols in this area. Thus, at the time this subdivision was created, county 
authorities had no more power to deny building permits for these two homes 

han they had for other homes recently constructed in the path of the parkway 
where it had been planned and remained unchanged since 1930. 

The Broad Creek Citizens Association last year advanced various reasons 
against a parkway of any kind in this area. This year they have apparently 
refuted most of their own earlier testimony, for now they endorse a parkway 
but only on their own terms, only if it deviates from the waterfront here 
and passes through fields and woods out of sight of the river to this point, 
only if it violates a basic principle of the Capper-Cramton Act. 

In their arguments for this alternate or inland route, these ladies and gentle- 
men maintain that no porperty owners along this route object. 

I submit that one of the groups we represent today owns 25 acres of land 
along this route and does object. This is a club composed of 50 members who 
have a clubhouse at the junction of Riverview and Fort Washington roads. 
If the inland route is followed, their clubhouse has to be demolished. It is 
understandable that the members of this club would question the present mo- 
tives of the Broad Creek Citizens Association because this same association 
afew years ago tried to prevent building of the clubhouse. 

I submit also that a Washington attorney, Mr. Rees B. Gillespie, who owns 
150 acres only a few hundred feet from the inland route and who could expect 
greater financial benefit from this route, objects to a change. Having known 
this area intimately for 30 to 40 years, Mr. Gillespie resents these efforts to 
deny the shoreline to the public and to circumvent a plan which has been public 
knowledge for 29 years. 

Letters to be submitted for the record will support these statements. 

We say that this is not a local but a national issue, but our opponents by 
the nature of their opposition have forced us to dwell on the local aspects of 
it. In this respect, let it be noted that the Broad Creek Citizens Association 
has tried to coerce a number of the organizations we represent into favoring 


an inland route under the threat that failure to go along would kill the entire 
project 
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At this point, I would like to introduce my colleagues, each of whom would 
like to say a brief word: 

Mr. Clifford R. Arnold, mayor of the incorporated town of Forest Heights, 

Mr. Wilmer P. Roland, president of the Friendly Citizens Association. 

Mr. Van Arsdale Turner, a resident of Indian Queen Point. 

Mr. James F. Vance, official representative and past president of the Oxon 
Hill Vista Citizens Association. 

Thank you, gentlemen. I beg leave, in view of the enthusiasm which all our 
other organizations have for this project, to call specific attention to them, 
These are all duly organized citizens associations unless otherwise noted: 
Glassmanor, Owens Road, Barnaby Manor, Birchwood City, District Heights, 
Marlow Heights, Hillcrest Heights, Temple Hills, Murray Hill, Southlawn, 
Chapel Hill, Fort Washington Forest, the club—D.C. Ramblers, the developers 
of Fort Washington Estates, Calvert Manor, Accokeek, Moyoane Reserve, and 
the residents of Swan Creek, or Hatton Point. I would like to note also that 
we are aware of the support in this matter of the League of Women Voters of 
Prince Georges County. 

If Imay now sum up our ideas briefly. 

We are acutely conscious of the burden borne by this subcommittee in helping 
decide how the Nation’s public funds shall be spent. But having studied and 
lived with this parkway project for many years, we have come to the same 
conclusion which the Congress itself reached in 19830—which this subcommittee 
itself reached in 1957—which a Senate committee reached after completely re 
studying the project in 1957: This parkway is needed and desirable. 

The taxpayers of this Nation, we believe, expect something special when they 
come to Washington. Does he begrudge his taxpayer’s money when he gazes on 
the Lincoln Memorial? As he drives down the Potomac to Mount Vernon, does 
he begrudge the fact that the Congress of the United States preserved the 
Virginia shores? 

We cannot believe that the American people want to see the close-in Maryland 
shores, so rich in the tradition of George Washington himself, abandoned to the 
bulldozer. Fort Foote, Notley Hall, Harmony Hall, Want Water, St. John’s 
Church, Fort Washington. Few regions are so much a part of the national 
heritage. 

If funds are not provided for this right-of-way now, we feel that the chances 
of acquiring the land later are slim. Industrial interests already are trying to 
desecrate these shores, and the subdivision signs are up. 

On the other hand, uniess Congress specifically repeals or amends the Capper- 
Cramton Act, will not this parkway still be on the books? Let us suppose that 
in later years someone resurrects the project and it is built. If there is heart- 
ache among a few, a very few, property owners in 1959, how much greater the 
heartache when private development had been allowed to proceed unchecked 
If the land is expensive today, how infinitely more inexpensive it will be te 
morrow. 

“Tt boils down”—an editorial in the Washington Daily News has put it—“to2 
battle for the waterfront. Is it more important to the general public * * * to 
preserve the natural beauties of the capital area, or is its value to private real 
estate interests paramount?” 

We believe that all people of this Nation who now or in the future hope to visit 
their Capital, or who dream that their children and grandchildren can visit their 
Capital, want and need this parkway. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that less than 20 property owners who will 
actually give up land in the disputed area are at the core of the opposition. 


The Law doth punish man or woman 

Who steals the goose from off the common 
But lets the greater felon loose 

Who steals the common from the goose. 


Gentlemen, we respectfully ask your help. 

Mr. MacDonatp. I live in the Hatton Point or Swan Creek area 0! 
Prince Georges County. I am chairman of a group of speakers who 
have been asked to speak on behalf of the George Washington Me 
morial Parkway. 
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We thank you for this opportunity to testify because we speak for 
in excess of 25,000 people who live in this section of Prince George’s 
County. 

We represent citizens associations or comparable groups in a total 
of 25 communities in the areas to be served by the parkway. These 
are, to our knowledge, all the organized citizens groups in this arez 
with one notable e xception. 

In respect for the valuable time of this subcommittee and in view 
of the unanimity of our opinion, we have limited our speakers to four, 
even though most of the others would like to appear. 

Later, | would like to introduce these gentlemen and ask them to 
point out the names and locations of their ¢ ommunities. 

I think it will be clear just how studied and deliberate was the ac- 
tion of all of these civic minded groups before they took a stand on 
this parkway issue. 

We feel that the Capital of the United States today extends, for all 
intents and purposes, across State boundaries into four adjacent 
counties. Because of the proximity of these counties to the Capital 
they bear, we believe, a special responsibility to the rest of the Ameri- 

can people to keep the National Capital area beautiful, to preserve 
and improve the unique scenic, recreational and historical features of 
the area. 

We believe that the Congress of the United States, by adopting the 
Capper-Cramton Act recognized this responsibility and agreed to 
help these counties shoulder it. 

The National C apiti al Planning Commission—that Federal agency 
authorized by the Congress to plan the parkway—has recominended 
that the route remain basically the same as approved in 1930 and at 
least twice reaffirmed since that date. 

The Prince Georges County Commissioners who must provide one- 
half the funds for purchasing the right-of-way, endorse this recom- 
mendation. Our 25 organizations endorse the opinion of these au- 
thorized and professional bodies, exclusive of any proposals by 
amateur planners seeking to promote their own private welfare. 

We believe the profession: il planners have acted in the best interests 
of the people of the United States and the majority of the local land- 
owners as well. 

They have changed the plan since 1930, as some critics maintain. 
Would it have been prudent to hold rigidly to a 1930 plan under the 
altered conditions of 1959? 

They have eliminated from the parkway project Indian Queen and 
ston Points. This was done in 1948 and publicly published in 
1950. They have circled the periphery of this route. I could go into 
the reasons for this but I will not do so at this time. 

However, as a civic group we have studied them and T will leave 
that for the National Planning Commission. However, I would like 
to say that the first change in the parkway spared many homes while 
retaining the major portion of the shoreline. The second change will 
require removal of two homes in a subdivision which is 3 years old 
called Broad Water Estates. Actually these two homes were built 
within what has long been planned and publicly published by the 
Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission as a 
regional park. 
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The group which opposes a river route for the parkway, the Broad 
Creek Citizens Association, also oppose d, until 2 years ago, any form 
of zoning controls in this area. Thus, at the time this subdivision 
was created, county authorities had no more power to deny building 
permits for these two homes than the ‘y had for other homes recently 
constructed in the path of the parkway where it had been planned and 
remained unchanged since 1930. 

The Broad Creek Citizens Association last year advanced various 
reasons against a parkway of any kind in this area. This year they 
have apparently refuted most of their own earlier testimony for now 
they endorse a parkway but only on their own terms, only if it de- 
viates from the waterfront here—and passes through fields and woods 
out of sight of the river to this point—only if it violates a basic prin- 
ciple of the Capper-Cramton Act. This is shown a mile away from 
the river on the other end of the blue line. : 

In their arguments for this alternate or inland route, these ladies 
and gentlemen maintain that no property owners along this route 
object. . 

[ submit that one of the groups we represent today owns 25 acres 
of land along this route and does object. This is a club composed of 
50 members who have a clubhouse at the junction of River View and 
Fort Washington Roads. If the inland route is followed this club- 
house will have to be de molished. I submit also that a Ws ishington 
attorney, Mr. Rees B. Gillespie, who owns 150 acres in this area only 
a few hundred feet from the inland route and who could be expected 
to benefit from an inland route, strongly objects. 

Having known this area intimately for 50, 40 years, Mr. Gillespie 
resents this effort to deny the shoreline to the public, Letters to sup- 
port both these statements will be submitted for the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

CHAPEL HILL CITIZEN'S ASSOCIATION, ING., 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1959. 
Mr. CHARLES B. MACDONALD, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. MacDonatp: The Chapel Hill Citizen’s board of directors are in 
accord with the Prince Georges County Community Associations endorsing the 
Potomac shoreline route for the George Washington Memorial Parkway. Our 
discussion of the various proposals advanced by the many interested citizen 
organizations of the county convinces us that the river route will afford the kind 
of scenic beauty and recreattional conveniences desired by the people of Prince 
Georges County. 

You are at liberty to make known to the members of the House Appropriations 
subcommittee our preference for the shoreline route. We feel assured that the 
committee will arrive at a decision which will satisfy the interests of all con- 
cerned. 

Very truly yours, 
Ernest L. MonraoMery, President. 


BARNABY MANOR CITIZEN'S ASSOCIATION, OxON HILL District, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1959. 
Mr. CHARLES B. MACDONALD, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. McDonatp: At the regular monthly meeting of the Barnaby Manor 
Citizen’s Association on February 6, 1959, the members discussed the proposed 
plans for the George Washington Memorial Parkway. The members voted 
unanimously to support the location proposed by the National Capital Plat 
ning Commission. 
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We would appreciate your seeing that our support of this route be made a 
matter of record. 
Yours very truly, 
(Mrs.) GRACE L. SCHONER, Secretary. 


THE MOYAONE Co., INC., 
Accokeek, Md., January 26, 1959. 
Mr. CHARLES MACDONALD, 
Washington, D.C, 


DEAR Mr. MACDONALD: Pursuant to our conversation last night this is to in- 
form you that this organization, the Accokeek Citizen’s Association, and the Ae- 
cokeek Democratie Club, all of whom have authorized me to speak on this 
subject for them, hereby authorize you to testify that these organizations are 
in favor of the appropriation for the extension of the George Washington Park- 
way in Prince Georges County. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT W. STRAUS. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., February 9, 1959. 
Hon, MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington, D.C. 
Attention: Eugene B. Wilhelm, Esq.) 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN KIRWAN: I should like so much to appeal to you and 
our committee in support of the George Washington Memorial Parkway from 
the District line to Fort Washington, Md., and essentially, if not entirely, in 
the public interest. 

When a young lawyer here, I purchased in 1929 about 150 acres of land 
situated on the Fort Washington Road about 21% miles this side of Fort Wash- 
ngton, Md. This acreage is about three-fourths of a mile from the Potomac 
River. I have been voting in this district (Piscataway) for many years. 

I have been reliably informed that all the authorities charged with the re- 
sponsibility of choosing a route for the parkway have agreed that it should 
pursue a course close to the waterfront, thus presenting the scenic beauty of 
the Potomae River. On the other hand, a small group are in opposition to this 
route, contending for an inland route. It is incredible to me that a very few 
ersons in a very Small area could substitute their own views for the views of 
several of the legally constituted authorities concerned, many other citizens 
associations, and in a high technical field as well as in flagrant violation of the 
itention of the Congress in the enactment of the Capper-Cramton Act. 
Frankly, I want no part of this opposition. However, and despite the fact that 
the inland route would afford me far greater material benefits, I am in support 
of the river route which was chosen by the NCPC, and adopted by my county 
commissioners in Upper Marlboro, Md. As you know so well, thousands of 
properties have been taken in condemnation proceedings over the United States. 
Unfortunately, some of them have been injured, but not one of them has been 
denied just compensation by a jury of their neighbors. 

[am informed that three-fourths of this parkway has been or will be com- 
pleted. The project before you, as I understand it, is the last leg of the park- 
vay which, if not built, will end at or in the District of Columbia, coming 
down from Great Falls to the District line through Maryland. I hope you will 
gree with me that such should not be permitted to happen. In the years 
head, this parkway will be a national shrine. It would appear not to be too 

ginative to envision in time its continuance down the river to a point across 
le river from Mount Vernon, which, of course, could involve another bridge. 

From personal knowledge extending over many years, I can guarantee the 
mmnittee that there is no other area so close to Washington in such dire need 
f your consideration as the area involved in this parkway. 

It seems to me that if this parkway is ever to be continued, it should be 
“Ontinned as speedily as possible. Later, as you know, the costs would be 
most prohibitive. 

May I request this letter be made a part of the record ? 

Anything you could consistently do for us on this parkway would be appre 
lated by thousands of Americans everywhere. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Respectfully, 


ReEEs B. GILLESPIE. 
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Mr. MacDonavp, At this point, I would |ike to introduce my four 
colleagues. First, Mr. Clifford R. Armhold, mayor of the incorpo- 
rated town of Forest Heights. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, before any further testimony is given, 
I wish that one of the folks would point out the beginning for this 
proposed road and follow it to its end. Also, tell us the purpose of 
this proposed highway and what the particular advantage will be if it 
is built. 

Mr. Maagnuson. That is true. We have several new members of 
this subcommittee and perhaps that should be done first. 

Mr. Jensen. Tell us right where it starts. 

Mr. MacDonatp. The District of Columbia line is here. 

Mr. Jensen. What direction from the Capitol ? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Southwest, sir; directly south. 

Mr. Jensen. Starting at some point that we know, tell us mor 
about it. 

Mr. MacDonatp. Bolling Air Force Base is right about here [indi- 
cating] and then the Blue Plains Home for the Aged area is here 
[indicating |. 

This is the interchange sonnevted with the—— 

Mr. Jensen. Tell us what the green on your map Indic: ates. 

Mr. MacDonaup. This represents the taking area of the parkway 
route and some land will actually be road and the other land will be 


park land on the other side of it. This stretch of green here Lindi- 

cating] is very shallow water area. It is a big inn this year. | 
This heavy green [indicating] is already Federal reservation, 
This is Fort Foote [ind icating]. It is now under the care of the 

National Park Service. The heavy green at this end is Fort Wash 


ington. This is also a Federal reservation under the care of the 
National Park Service. 

This rough business of a red line here is the interchange at the east 
end of the Jones Point Bridge, which is currently under constructio! 
and which will be ready at the end of 1960. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, you have got a lot of marks on that. Whereis 
this proposed torun! 

Mr. MacDonatp. This road will run to approximately the center 
of this light green shaded area into the Fort Foote Reservation, an 
out to the end, bypassing the water at this point to avoid 24 home: 
and it leaves the Broad Creek Bay here and circles the periphery 0! 
Broad Creek Bay and encompasses two historic homes. Then it con 
tinues to follow the periphery all the way around along the wate! 
front, bypassing the waterfront at this point to avoid approximate] 
15 homes in here, and it crosses Swan Creek at this point, and enter 
the Fort Washington Reservation. 

It is a continuation of the George Washington Memorial Parkway 

Mr. Jensen. It enters Fort Washington ? 

Mr. MacDonarp. Yes, sir. The Fort Washington Federal Reser 
vation is under the care of the National Park Service. It was an a 
tual Army installation until a few years ago, but the Park Servic 
has been able to do very little on it so far. 

Mr. Denton. Does this proposed road run down the Potomac Rive 
from Bolling Field? 
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Mr. MacDonaxp. Yes, sir; due south on the east bank of the Poto- 
mac from Bolling Field to Fort Washington. This circles the Mount 
Vernon Memorial Boulevard, which is a part of this system. 

Mr. Denron. At what place does it hook up ? 

Mr. MacDonatp. It is a parkway, and is not planned as a high- 
way. It is a dead end in the sense that it goes to Fort Washington, 
and there are county roads which lead over this way [indicating] to 
Indian Head Highway which leads down to a defense project at In- 
dian Head, Md., and on down to north-south U.S. Highway 301. I 
lo not know the National Capital Planning Commission’s plans be- 
ginning here [indicating], but I suspect that is up to the State of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the scale of that map? 

Mr. MacDonaup. Sir, I am sorry, but 1 do not know. It is about 
1.0 miles. 

Mr. JeNsEN, How far is it from this proposed parkway to the pres- 
ent road / 

Mr. MacDonatp. About 21% to 3 miles, at most. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Troomson. Mr. Chairman, I have one question at this point. 

Mr. Maanuson. Surely. 

Mr, Tiiomson. What 1s the purpose of eliminating these two areas 
with 10 or 20 homes? Is that because of opposition from the local 
group ¢ 

Mr. MacDonaxp. No, sir; these were eliminated in 1948 and the 
reason that was given me was that there had been extensive develop- 
ment and it would be prohibitively expensive to buy them—not pro- 
hibitively, but very expensive—but in both these instances there are 
wide mouths of creeks and to save expensive bridge costs they were 
dropped back. 

Originally, they planned to bridge it here. They found in 1957 to 
build a causeway or a bridge was prohibitively expensive and it 
would destroy the view from this area, and probably because there 
would be so much silting it would be ruined for scenic purposes. 

Mr. THomson. This lies exactly opposite to a similar parkway on 
the Virginia side? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. This, as far as the National Park Service is con- 
cerned, would amount to a taking of homes within the park ? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trroomson. That is what concerns me. There seems to be a 
reversal of policy. 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes, sir. Sir, if I may submit, Mr. Thomson, 
there are similar ones on the Mount Vernon side that were built up 
atthe time they built that. 

Mr. Denton. I am a new member of this committee also, and I do 
hot get the purpose of this at all, except to build a road. 

Mr. MacDonatp. Well, sir, as I understand it, when the Capper- 
Crampton Act was passed in 1930 it was designed to serve the shores 
of the Potomac River within close proximity of the Capital, and most 
of those features are located in these areas. Perhaps no other section 
of our country would have so many historical features in one par- 
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ticular area just because of the association of the National Capital, 
These areas at the moment are Fort Foote, which is a C ivil War fort. 
Harmony oes, a h is an outstanding example of an early 18th 
century home, John’s Church, which is a late 17th century strue- 
ture, and whic hi is located just off the parkway, and Fort. Washington 
is from the late-lamented War of 1812. 

Mr. Maanuson. Do you want to present your next witness ? 


Mr. MacDonaup. Yes. sir 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD R. ARMHOLD 


Mr. Armuoitp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Clifford Armhold, of Forest Heights, Md. 

I thank you for the privilege of speaking here today. As mayor of 
the incorporated town of Forest Heights, Md., I should like to pre- 
sent the official position of the mayor and Town Council of Forest 
Heights, who represent 4,000 citizens, in support of the appropriatio 
for the George Washington Memorial Parkway in Prince Georges 
County. 

This position is set forth in the following resolution, which was 
adopted unanimously by the mayor and town council at their regular 
public meeting on January 21, 1959: 

“The mayor and Town Council of Forest Heights, Md., strongly 
endorse construction of the George Washington Memorial Parkw: ay 
as a national recreational area which may be enjoyed by local inhabi- 
tants and visitors to the Nation’s Capital for generations to come. 
This project, as proposed by the National Capital Planning Commis 
sion, should preserve the Potomac River waterfront as a national 
shrine for all of the people. Even if such a course should prove rela- 
tively expensive, it will certainly be considered a wise investment in 
the future.” 

[ should like to emphasize that the adoption of this resolution _ 
preceded by extensive discussion by citizens of the town, as well as by 
the mayor and town council, of the reasons advanced by the Broad 
Creek Citizens Association for proposing an alternate inland route, 
and of the reasons furnished by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission for the rejection of that alternate route. 

The mayor and Town Council of Forest Heights are satisfied that 
the National Capital Planning Commission thoroughly and _ fairl 
considered the merits of the alternate proposal. Such consideration 
certainly was in order and I personally supported the Broad Creek 
Citizens Association in gaining that consideration. 

However, the conclusions reached by the Planning Commission, fol- 
lowing its careful study of the alternate proposal, have convinced the 
mayor and town council that the Commission has acted in the best 
interests not only of the great majority of communities which would 
border the parkw: iy, but also of the millions of citizens throughout 
the United States who would be touring it in the future and who have 
a right to expect it to be worthy of its design: ition as a national river- 
side memorial—a memorial reflecting America’s remembrance and 
honor of Washington in his historic residence overlooking the shore 
ge peciiciny eas 

It would be an especially fitting national tribute if the appropr: 
ation for the parkw: Ly were approved this month in commemoratio 
of Washington’s birthd: ay. 
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STATEMENT OF WILMER P. ROLAND 


Mr. MacDonatp. Next, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Wilmer P. Roland, 
who is president of the Friendly Citizens Association. 

Mr. Rotanp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Wilmer P. Roland, president of the Friendly Citizens Associ- 
ation, Friendly, Md. I have asked permission to speak before you 
gentlemen and to ask for your support for $1 million for the land 
acquisition so that the construction of the George Washington Memo- 
rl: al Parkway on the Maryland side of the Potomac River can be com- 
pleted by the Park Service in 1966. 

Now that the approved location has been reaffirmed by the public 
agencies responsible for its location and development, it will be to the 
advantage of all to acquire this land now. 

Blocking tacties by a small group of people have already delayed 
the project for an undue time. If the land acquisition funds are not 
made available soon, construction funds earmarked for the initial 
grading and structure will have to be utilized elsewhere and comple- 
tion of the parkway will be again delayed. 

The people of Prince Georges County and our Federal Government 
need this parkway. If we are to preserve the riverside for regional 
parks, picnic grounds, boat marina, and a scenic view leading to his- 
torical Harmony Hall and Fort Washington and to the Nation’s 
Capital, this land has to be purchased now before developers of sub- 
divisions and other builders destroy the scenic view along the Potomac 
River completely. 

The 7.5 miles of land from the District of Columbia to Fort Wash- 
ington, Md., would complete the Capper-Crampton Act of 1930 for 
a parkway along the shores by the Potomac River. 

- herefore, Mr. Chairman, we, the people of the Citizens Association 

' Friendly, and other associations in our area, strongly urge the 
os mbers of this committee to support this appropriation. Thank you, 
sir, 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you. 

Mr. MacDonavp. Mr. Chairman, how much time do we have left? 

Mr. Maanuson. Deducting 5 minutes for the time the committee 
took for questions, you have now had 15 minutes. 

Mr. MacDonatp. That is about it; is it not, sir? 

May I ask that the other two gentlemen that we have here be intro- 
duced and stand and name the association they represent, and pre- 
sent their statements for the record. 

Mr. Magnuson. All right. 

Mr. MacDonatp. The first is Mr. Van Arsdale Turner, who lives 
inthe Indian Queen Point area, and represents the Fort Foote Village, 
Treasure Cove, and Inland Queen Point areas. 


STATEMENT OF VAN ARSDALE TURNER 


Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, T have with me a copy of a petition 
containing 117 names of landowners in that area suiticmet and I 


would like to present that, if I may, along with my prepared state- 
ment 
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Mr. Macnuson. You may leave it, Mr. Turner. 
(The petition with signatures are filed with committee. The state- 
ment referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I have joined with my colleagues 
at this hearing because I live in the area of the projected parkway and because 
property owners in my neighborhood who signed petitions when the matter wag 
before the preceding Congress have asked me to appear and express their ap- 
proval of the plan and route of the parkway as drawn up by the National 
Capital Planning Commission. Specifically, I speak for residents of Fort Foote 
Village, Fort Foote Terrace, Treasure Cove, and Indian Queen Point. 

Actually, I would be here if I represented no one but myself, because ever 
since I came to Washington back before World War I, in fact when I came on 
visits as a boy, I have loved the Potomac River, its banks, its woods, its sunsets, 
and particularly what it stands for in the history of our country. It was not 
by chance that the Nation's Capital is located on its shores. That happened 
mainly because the great man who led us to victory in our Revolution and 
steered our first steps as a nation lived on its banks and drew inspiration from 
its quiet beauties. 

Gentlemen, it has caused me deep distress that a matter so important to all 
Americans has been allowed to sink into this mire of muddied local controversy 
wherein a small and willful group led by a self-interested real estate developer 
could so occupy the time of you busy legislators. To me it seems shameful that 
any of us have to be here this afternoon on this otherwise plain and simple 
business. 

To say this matter affects only the people in the area, or the people in Prince 
Georges County, or the people of Maryland is to misrepresent the issue. Let 
me put some figures into the record. I give as my source an editorial from the 
Washington Star of January 11 captioned “It Is Their City, Too.” The edi- 
torial states: 

“We who live in Washington are glad that so many other Americans like our 
city, too. All citizens, of course, have a right to look upon the National Capital 
as their own and to share its attractions with those fortunate enough to make 
their homes here. These comments are inspired by the disclosure that more than 
6.5 million persons visited Washington during 1958, an alltime high mark for 
tourist activity. * * * Last year the visitors spent an estimated $367 million 
during their stay here.” 

Parenthetically, it has been argued that the alternate route, the one that does 
not protect the river, will save perhaps $3 million on the overall cost of the 
parkway—$3 million as against $367 million. I'll Jet the figures stand. 

I doubt, gentlemen, that any one of you represents a congressional district 
from which no busload of schoolchildren has rolled into their Capital. As you 
know, they pour in by the thousands, spring, summer, fall, and winter to0. 
Most of them go to Mount Vernon byt boat, by bus, and by car, as do their 
elders when they visit the city. The Wilson Line alone has hauled more than 
10 million, it announced last year. Most of them, if asked on their return home, 
would be certain to say this parkway should be built and be built where it will 
protect the river and preserve the views of Washington and its surrounding 
area. Well, that includes the beautifully wooded point on the south side of the 
mouth of Broad Creek. From it the view up the river to the city with the 
Washington Monument in the center is superb. It should be preserved for all 
the people. 

In the days of Theodore Roosevelt there would have been no question of 
the passage of this protective act. In those davs Washington possessed men 
who prized their city and banded together in the Committee of One Hundred 
to protect its beauties against all inroads. Woodrow Wilson would have urged 
the parkway for he too loved the city and the river. So did F. D. R. 

Another and recent President also loved the Potomac. He didn’t exactly 
rest on his oars on it but he did frequentlv. ahoard the Williamsburg. use ifs 
still waters and the quiet beauty of its banks to restore his soul when his 
responsibilities grew too pressing. I’m sure if ex-President Truman were here 
he would speak forthrightly on behalf of this parkway project and its riverbank 
route. 

There’s another angle he would quite likely speak out about too—the unwil- 
lineness of stubborn peonle to step aside and let progress pass. Why do I say 
this? Because only recently I read an article in the National Enquirer for 
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December 28 last about Melvin Mayfield, an Ohio farmer and World War II 
corporal, who threatened to return his Congressional Medal of Honor unless 
President Truman helped to stop construction of a proposed dam that would 
inundate his property. You, Mr. Chairman, probably know of this incident. 
According to the account, Mayfield told the reporter after his interview: “Why, 
President Truman, he talked to me just like my own daddy. You know the 
President tol’ me his mammy once owned a farm that was right in the way of 
a big highway project. Mr. Truman was a judge at the time and what with 
all his political connections he could've saved that farm. But he didn’t. He 
just couldn’t let his officialdom stand in the way of progress. An’ you know 
somethin’ else? He tol’ me that he would rather have my medal than be 
President of the United States.” 

Mayfield, the article concluded, still has his medal, even though he had to 
find a new home outside his beloved valley. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and members. 


VAN ARSDALE TURNER. 


Mr. Turner. At the same time, for just a moment, I would like 
to quote some figures from an editorial that appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star of January 11. 

The editorial was headed “This Is Our City, Too.” 

The editorial states: 


We who live in Washington are glad that so many Americans like our city, 
too. All citizens, of course, have a right to look upon the Nation’s Capital as 
their own, and to share in its attractions, with those fortunate enough to make 
their homes here. These comments are inspired by the disclosure that more 
than 6.5 million persons visited Washington during 1958, an alltime high mark 
for tourist activity. 

Last year the visitors spent an estimated $367 million during their stay here. 
Parenthetically, it has been argued that the alternate route, the one that does 
not protect the river, will Save perhaps $3 million on the overall cost of the 
parkway, $3 million as against $367 million. 


Gentlemen, I let the figures stand if I might, and pass it on to you. 
Mr. MacDona.p. I believe we have one more speaker who is Mr. 
James F. Vance, the Oxon Hill Vista Citizens Association. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES F. VANCE 


Mr. Vance. I will leave this statement for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, and thank you for the oe of being here. 

Mr. Magnuson. Without objection, the statement will be received 
for the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am James F. Vance and represent the Oxon 
Hill Vista Citizens Association. Our association serves a community of over 
2,000 persons living along the Maryland shores of the Potomac south of the city 
of Forest Heights. 

I greatly appreciate the privilege of speaking to you in support of the scenic 
route of the George Washington Memorial Parkway to Fort Washington. The 
Oxon Hill Vista Citizens Association has unanimously voted in favor of the 
scenic route at its last regular meeting in January 1959. 

We support the scenic route because: 

1. It is the route chosen by the proper officials to make this historic part of 
Maryland and its natural beauties available to all the people of the United 
States. 

» We helieve that the scenic river route has been chosen fairly and objec- 
tively after taking into consideration all of the factors and personal interests. 
It has the overwhelming support of the residents and property owners in south- 
ern Prince Georges County and of our elected county commissioners. 


Mr. MacDonatp. Gentlemen, in one word of summary, may I point 
out to the gentleman who asked the question about where the parkway 
extends, it extends from Mount Vernon on the Virginia side to Great 
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Falls. On the Maryland side it extends from Fort Washington to 
Great Falls. 

This is the last segment upon which land acquisition has not been 
started. We would like to say that we hope the committee will not 
lose sight of the fact that less than 20 property owners will actually 
give up land in this disputed area. 

We are grateful for the opportunity to speak this afternoon, and 
we respectfully ask your help. 

Mr. Jensen. I see there are some ladies here. Generally, the ladies 
have something to say about such things as this. After all, they are 
quite interested. Can one of you ladies speak for the rest of your 
group ¢ 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir. I still concede that it is a man’s world, and 
I think that men have a very good way of getting up and giving the 
salient points. Every once ina while we help them. 

Mr. Jensen. I have noticed that. 

Mrs. Turner. We have our hearts and souls in preserving the 
beauties of the Potomac River. 

Mr. JENsEN. That is fine. 

Mrs. Wise. Gentlemen, I am a delegate to the Prince Georges 
County Federation Association, and our president is here, who is 
going to speak for it, too. Of course, I am all for this parkway also, 
but I want you to know that our federation of all the civie associa- 
tions and of the whole county are behind this. 

Mr. Mulligan had planned to speak for it. 

Mr. Maenvuson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jensen. The reason I did this was because these girls might 
go back home and say “Those men did not give us a chance to say a 
word.” I am just protecting you fellows against your own short- 
comings here. 

Mrs. Turner. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Maanuson. We are glad to hear you. 

Mrs. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I have very little to say. I am Mrs. 
Gordon Brown. I am on the Town Council of Forest Heights, and I 
think you gentlemen who are new to the committee may not realize 
how close this area is to town. That is why we moved where we are. 
You can be downtown in 15 minutes, and it would be a paradise for 
not only the people in Washington but for the tourists, because it 18 
so easy to get to. 

Just swish, and you are there. It seems such a crime to pass up 
such a wonderful recreation area that is so close. 

Mrs. Turner. May we extend an invitation to all of you to come 
down and see it? 

Mr. Jensen. For supper / 

Mrs. Turner. Please do. 


GEORGE WasHINGTON MermorrAL ParKway 


WITNESS 


WALTER F. MULLIGAN, COLLEGE PARK, MD. 


Mr. Muunican. Mr. Chairman, I am 82 years old. It took me 1 hour 
and 40 minutes to come here by bus and streetcar, and if I am not 
allowed to get this out of my system it will shorten my life. 
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Mr. Maanuson. Please identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Muiniigan. My name is Walter F. Mulligan. I live in College 
Park. I am serving my 21st term as president of the Prince Georges 
County Civie Federation. 

When I was behind this map, I heard one of you gentlemen say he 
w no purpose in this. Is he questioning the wisdom of Congress? 
They agreed to have the construction of this memorial parkway on 

lh sides of the river. They have agreed to furnish the funds for 
three-fourths of it. Then what is the opposition to this segment? It 
;just as Important as the other. Do they think that the people of 

Prince Georges County have no reverence for the Father of their 

ountry, or do they think we do not need a breathing space for our 
peop le? Our county right now is being made a desert of homes by 

builders. This is the last chance to get some place, or we will 
we the natural, beautiful scenery of the Potomac destroyed. 

Montgomery County has contributed to this, according to the fig- 
res I got from the Planning C ommission, $537,000, or $75,000 more. 
From Arlington to Great Falls it was $502,642, which was contrib- 
ted. Our commissioners are willing to contribute $1 million for 

r share. Our commissioners are known to be tightfisted when it 
mes to spending money. 

[ would go further than that, and say they were hermetically 

iled when it comes to spending money. 

Mr. Jensen. The ‘y must be Republicans. 

Mr. Mutnican. This little community naturally feels that they will 

neonvenienced or hurt by it, but after all, they will be compen- 
ted for what they give up. 

Mr. Magnuson. What community is that ? 

Mr. Mutnuican. Broad Creek. You cannot make an omelet without 
wreaking eggs, or scrambling eggs, but, on the other hand, the only 

iy to unseramble an egg that I know of is to feed it back to the hen 

nd that, in this case, cannot be done. I do feel that it is as much 
portant to Prince Georges County as the other parts of it are to 

Mon itgomery County, and to Virginia, and I can see no reason on 

rth why we should be discriminated against. To paraphrase Ham- 

. “There is something wrong in the State of Affairs,” when a little 

ndful of individual people can go against a project that has been 
pproved from the President of the United States down to our civic 

leration. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you. 


Monpay, Fesrvuary 9, 1959. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON MemortaAL PARKWAY 
WITNESS 


FRED L. WINELAND, CHAIRMAN, PARKWAY COMMITTEE, BROAD 
CREEK CITIZENS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Macnuson. We will next hear from Mr. Wineland. Are you 
tte spokesman for this eeap 
Mr. WineLANnp. Yes, si 
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Mr. Maenuson. You have been allotted 15 minutes. 
stay within that period of time. 

Mr. WineLanp. We would like very much for you to see this movie, 
I timed this by reading rapidly in 8 minutes, and this is about 73 
minutes. So, hope we can get it all in. 

Mr. Maanvson. It will be closer than most of them. 

Mr. WiNeELAND. Shall I start? 

Mr. Macnuson. Yes. We will need the background before we see 
the picture. 

Mr, Wrnetann. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we, 
the members of the Broad Creek Citizens Association, Inc. - are here 
today to ask this committee to disapprove the National Capital Plan. 
ning Commission’s request for $1 million for acquisition of land for 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway. We were privileged to 
appear before this committee last year for the same purpose. 

As you recall, the committee disallowed the funds last year for sev- 
eral reasons, one of which was its concern over the confusion and u- 
settled conditions that existed among property owners since appropri- 
ations for the parkway had been under consideration. The confusion 
and unsettled conditions still prevail. In fact, they have become 
worse. On September 25, 1958, approximately | month after Con- 
gress adjourned, the NCPC and county officials, in secret session, met 
and reaffirmed their former action to continue to freeze the property 
within the 7.5-mile route of the proposed George Washington Memo- 
rial Parkway, and to continue to refuse to issue subdivision and build- 
ing permits. This means, of course, that we are still unable to sell, 
buy, build on, or subdivide our land. This deprivation of property 
rights has been in effect since before December of 1957. We, there- 
fore, request that funds for the proposed George Washington Memo- 
rial Parkw: ay be disallowed for the following reasons: 

1. Utility: This parkway cannot be utilized for defense or regional 
purposes because of the limited access characteristics and circuitous 
route, and its abrupt terminus at Fort Washington. This proposed 
parkway would only be used during the summer “months—June, July, 
and August—and would remain practically unused the remainder of 
the year. 

2. Present and proposed highways are adequate: The Indian Head 
isha ay is adequately serving the area at the present time, and ac: 
cording to State Senator H. Winship Wheatley, Jr., the dualization of 
the Indian Head Highway is now pending, and the section in our area 
is expected to be completed by 1961. This highway, together with the 
proposed Southern Freeway, which parallels the indian Head High- 
way, certainly should be sufficient to serve this area now and in the 
roe 

Rejection of alternate proposal and disregard for economic fac- 
‘ion by NCPC: The director of the NCPC suggested that our assocla- 
tion come forth with an alternate route proposal which would be ac 
ceptable to the people of this area. Our alternate proposal, 2s 
explained and illustrated in the attached brochure, was rejected, ove 
though it resulted in a savings of $3 million of Federal funds. The 
savings was accomplished by a more direct route and a donation of | 
1 mile of land by Mr. Henry A. Bartholomew. This alter nate park- 
way had virtually no opposition, as opposed to the unanimous opposi- | 
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tion of more than 75 affected home and landowners (see attached 
petition). 

(The petition referred to is filed with the committee.) 

Mr. WinExanp. The reasons given for the rejection were: 

(a) The dedication by Mr. Bartholomew could not be accepted be- 
‘ause the terms required the construction of a lake on private property 
by the Federal Government. The land donor’s requirement, later 

retracted, was that the Government put a pond on his remaining land 
because the proposed alternate route would leave him with no place to 
water his cattle. 

We have a letter of retraction in our brochure. 

(5) The alternate proposal would “not fulfill the broader concep- 
tion justifying the expenditure of Federal funds” because of its devi- 
ation from the river. The Capper-Crampton Act, I am sure you are 
aware, authorized the NCPC to “accept the donation to the United 
States of any other lands deemed desirable for inclusion in said park- 
way.” I would like to point out also that the route deviates from the 
river for 1.2 miles north of Broad Creek in the Indian Queen Point 
area, and for approximately 1 mile south of Broad Creek away from 
the Hatton Point area 

(c) The third reason is because “the shores of the Potomac River 
are of nationwide importance.” We are unable to understand why 
the shores of the Potomac River in the Hatton Point and Indian Queen 
Point areas are considered unessential and unimportant while the 
shores in the Broad Creek area suddenly should be of “nationwide 
importance.” 

(4) Underestimate of land values by NCPC: Land values as pre- 
sented to this committee last year by the NCPC are grossly under- 
estimated. I would like to present to this committee “the following 
sworn statements, executed and pending sales contracts testifying to 
the true land values in this area. Also, I would like to present to the 
committe a copy of condemnation court proceedings in Arlington 
County, Va., involving the GWMP awarding the landowners three 
times the amount of the NCPC’s estimate. I would also like to point 
= that the spokesman for the proponents of this parkway, Mr. 

Charles McDonald, publicly stated before the Owens Road Citizens 
Association several weeks ago that the land values as presented by the 
Broad Creek Citizens Association are the true land values in this area. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Iy THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA, 
ALEXANDRIA DIVISION 


MISCELLANEOUS NO. 731 


United States of America, petitioner v. Certain parcels of land in the County of 
Arlington, State of Virginia, and Howard W. Silsby et al., defendants 


ORDER ON TRIAL AND JUDGMENT 


This case coming on for hearing for entry of an order on trial and judgment 
determining just compensation for Parcel “A”; and 

It appearing to the Court that this case was duly instituted on July 29, 1952, 
to condemn the land described as Parcel “A” in the amended complaint filed 
herein on January 26, 1953, and as described in the declaration of taking filed 
herein on March 5, 1956; that the lands herein involved and all necessary 
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parties defendant are subject to the jurisdiction of the Court; and that all 
requirements of law have been complied with; and 

It further appearing that on April 80, 1957, and on succeeding days, this case 
eame on for trial for a determination of the just compensation for Parcel “A” 
herein, and a jury of twelve was duly impanelled and sworn according to law 
and the parties proceeded with the introduction of evidence. And, the jury 
having heard the evidence and arguments of counsel and having received the 
Court’s charge, the jury returned its verdict finding and determining the just 
compensation payable for the taking of the said Parcel “A”, to be the sum of 
$324,000.00 ; 

It is therefore OrbDERED and ApsupGED that the written verdict of the jury 
returned on May 7, 1957, shall be and hereby is confirmed; and 

It is FurTHER ORDERED and AbjUDGED that the just compensation payable by 
plaintiff, the United States of America, for the taking herein of the fee simple 
title absolute in and to the said parcel, together with any and all rights ap- 
purtenant thereto, shall be and hereby is the sum of $324,000.00; and 

It is FURTHER ORDERED and ApJUDGED that judgment shall be and hereby is 
entered against the United States of America in the sum of $211,000.00, being 
the difference between the said sum of $324,000.00 awarded as just compensa- 
tion herein and the sum of $113,000.00 previously deposited by plaintiff into the 
registry of the court on March 5, 1956, as estimated just compensation, together 
with interest on the said sum of $211,000.00 at the rate of six per centum per 
annum from March 5, 1956, until paid ; and 

It is FURTHER ORDERED and ApJuDGED that upon the deposit by the United 
States into the registry of this court of the said sum of $211,000.00, together 
with interest as aforesaid, the Clerk of the Court shall make appropriate nota- 
tion on the records that the judgment herein rendered has been fully satisfied. 

ALBERT V. BRYAN, 

United States District Judge. 



















Dated: May 20, 1957. 
Seen: 
Howarp W. SmirnA, Jr., 
Attorney for Defendant. 
Rospert R. MacLeop, 
Attorney for Plaintiff. 


I hereby certify that there is on deposit to the credit of Parcel “A”, Civil 
Action No. 731 the sum of $113,000.00. 
FRANCES E. MuMForp, 
Deputy Clerk. 
Date: May 20, 1957. 


JANUARY 7, 1959, 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I hereby certify that in August of 1954, my late husband, Ernest J. Read, Sr., 
made an offer of $12,500 to purchase from R. J. Berry, property adjoining my 
present home, 8647 River View Road, Silesia, Md. This property consisted of 
1.8 acres, with a frontage on Broad Creek of 100 feet. Mr. Berry refused to 
accept this offer. 

Later in 1954, Mr. Palmer C. Searnecchis, who owned the property adjacent 
to that owned by Mr. R. J. Berry, the said property consisting of 1.429 acres 
with a frontage on Broad Creek of 150 feet, offered it for sale for $12,000. He 
had been assigned to work in another section of the country and was desirous 
of making a quick sale. My late husband, Ernest J. Read, Sr., offered him 
$7,500 all cash for the property and Mr. Scarnecchi accepted the offer and sold 
the property to my late husband. My present home, 8647 River View Road, 
Silesia, Md., was later built on this property in 1955. 

FLORENCE G. READ. 


The above statement, to the best of my knowledge, is true. 
FLORENCE G. READ. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 88: 
The above statements subscribed and sworn to before me in Washington, D.C., 
by Florence G. Read, this 7th day of January 1959. 
LOUISE B. SHELTON, Notary Public. 
My commission expires May 31, 1962. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., September 15, 1958. 
Mr. RALPH FEF. TRISKA, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. TrisKA: This is to confirm my verbal offer to purchase the fol- 
lowing parcel of land from you: 

A tract of 9.4 acres, more or less, starting at the southeast corner of Swan 
Harbour Road and Shore Drive in Prince Georges County, Md., and proceeding 
jong the east side of Shore Drive to its end at the northeast corner of lot 15, 
ve. 1, Swan Creek Club Development, thence 8S. 25° 19’ KI. 100 feet, thence 
§, 19° 22’ W. 100.68 feet, thence S. 21° 23’ W. 86.03 feet, thence S. 82° 55’ KE. 
131.7 feet, thence N. 58° 15’ BE. 700 feet to an iron pipe, thence 8S. 69° 41’ W. 631 
feet to the place of beginning. 

At a price of $75,000 with 10 percent down and the balance payable in 7 years 
with interest on unpaid balance at 5 percent. This offer is good until 12 a.m., 
November 15, 195s. 

Should you be unable to accept this offer by the stipulated date because of 
in inability to deliver clear title, please notify me at such time as you can 
leliver a clear title, and assuming I have not committed myself to another project, 
we can negotiate a new offer based upon prevailing prices and terms. 


JDWARD J. COOK. 


JUNE 23, 1958. 
Mr. Frep L. WINELAND, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WINELAND: This is in reply to your letter of June 16, in which 
you requested we indicate our intent to purchase a parcel of your riverfront 
property. 

Through an advertisement in the Washington Post in March of this year, 
we contacted Mr. Harris, of the Hartman Realty Co. After several on site 
uspections of your 10 river-frontage lots, we selected 2 lots and were about to 
make an offer of $7,500 each. Knowing this was somewhat below your asking 
price we were prepared to go as high as $16,000 for the full acre. This figure 
was arrived at by us on the basis we were not prepared to pay more for a build- 
ing site and also this was our personal estimate of value and further, we 
ticipated you might be willing to make some concession to the initial pur- 
chasers. Subsequently, we learned of the iminence of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway and proposed routing of same. This caused us to refrain 
from further negotiations. 

We were sorry our plans did not materialize because we liked the location 
very much. This provides us with the opportunity to thank you and Mr. Harris 
for the courtesies shown us. 

Sincerely, 
Col. K. NORMAN HFEYNE, 

ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


JANUARY 7, 1959. 
'0o Whom It May Concern: 
This is to certify that in 1955, Dr. Sidney Lowry offered me $10,000 for a 1 
re lot 10°) feet wide of the riverfront and since I did not want to eut up my 
and I refused. 
Yours truly, 
DonALp W. Bower, 
S700 Riverview Road SE., Washington, D.C. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of January 1959. 


GRACE H. Dyer, Notary Public, D.C. 
My commission expires June 14, 1961. 


JANUARY 6, 1959. 
iWhom It May Concern: 


The undersigned certify herewith that they had to pay over $13,900 to acquire 
1) »eres, representing but a 180 feet wide waterfront on the Potomac, with 
ipproximately 860 feet in length and 106 feet width in back woods contracted 


1954, and recorded in the Piinece Georges Courthouse, Upper Marlboro, in 
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liber 1772 at folio 363 and liber 1783 at folio 423, in the names of Arno and Mabe 
J. Viehoever. 

MABEL J. VIEHOEVER, 
ARNO VIEHOEVER 
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To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that Mrs. Lillie Hambright in 1951 offered me $12,000 for} 
acre 114) feet wide of my riverfront. I did not wish to subdivide my property 
so I refused the offer. 

Yours truly, 
DonaLp W. Bower, 
8700 Riverview Road, SE., Washington, D.0. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of January 1959. 


GRACE H. Dyer, Notary Public, D.C. 
My commission expires June 14, 1961. 





To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that on May 38, 1957, James W. and Dorothy G. Winchester 
purchased lot 23, block B, from Broadwater Estates, Inc., for the sum of $3,500 
exclusive of settlement costs. Lot 28 has an area of 20,017 square feet and is lo- 
cated approximately 550 feet from the shore of Broad Creek. 

I, James W. Winchester, do further certify that I have personal knowledge 
that during the spring of 1957 lots 1 through 7 of block D, Broadwater Estates, 
all approximately one-half acre in area, were listed for sale by the Oxon Hill 
Realty Co. for between $7,000 and $8,000 each; that at least four of these lots 


Subscri 


My com 


To Whom 


: een re ; : ; is is 
are now owned by private individuals, and that brick dwellings, estimated mar. ae i 
ketable value between $30,000 and $40,000, were constructed on lots 2 and §, in 1954 


block D, Broadwater Estates, during 1957-58. 
JAMES W. WINCHESTER. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON, District of Columbia: 
Sworn to before me this 7th day of January 1959. 


ESTELLE HERALD, Notary Public, D.C. 


STATE OF | 
Persons 
Sek P ee Berry ani 
My commission expires July 15, 1960. y 
My com 
JANUARY 7, 1959. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that Mr. Robert Fink in 1952 offered me $15,000 for 1 acre 
of my land adjoining the river approximately 100 feet wide of the riverfront. 
Since I did not want to subdivide my property, I declined the offer. 

Yours truly, 


To Whom 
This is 
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offered tk 
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demn the 
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DONALD W. Bower, 
8700 Riverview Road SE., Washington 22, D.C. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of January 1959. 
Grace H. Dyer, Notary Public, D.C. 
My commission expires June 14, 1961. 


4907 BrRENTLY Roap, 
Camp Spring, Md., June 18, 1958. 
Mr. FrEp L. WINELAND, 
8673 Riverview Road, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WINELAND: I was very sorry to hear from you that you will be 
unable to conclude our agreement for the purchase of lot No. 18 in River View 
Estates because of impending Government condemnation for the George Wash- 4 
ington Memorial Highway. Receive 

However, I am still interested in procuring a building site somewhere in this applied a 
area, If you have other lots available which are not touched by this project, I with cup 
would be willing to look at them. However, you understand, of course, that I Prince Gi 


would not be willing to pay the $9,200 for any other lot as we had agreed upo? sale: 
for lot No. 18. Total p 
Please advise me as soon as you are able to clarify this situation. The pr 
Very truly yours. conveyan 


Marcus TD. SciMELtz 





| 
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JANUARY 7, 1959. 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS AND PLANNING COMMISSION, 


Washington, D.C. 


| DeaR Sirs: This is a statement of proof that my wife and I purchased on 
February 11, 1957, a parcel of land on the Maryland side of the Potomac River in 
prince Georges County, Md., less than 1 acre, and more than three-quarters of an 
| qcre from James Ira Raum and family for $8,000, plus interest, settlement, and 
survey charges. Deed being recorded on April 1, 1957, in the Prince Georges 
County Courthouse in Marlboro, Md., in book 2089, page 352. 

We know we have the most valuable property anywhere along the Potomac 
River. We know this property is priceless and my wife and I have looked all 
ir lives for a place to build our home to live for the rest of our lives, and there 
sno other place in the country that can compare. Itis not for sale at any price, 
sthis property cannot be replaced. We are at the mercy of all those in author- 
y in helping us save our property and beg each one from the bottom of our 
arts to spare us from losing our property. 

My 
atter 

Sincerely, 


wife joins me in thanking you for all consideration shown us in this 


GROVER T. SMITH. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of January 1959. 


RicuArkD R. ReDINGER, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 15, 1959. 


lo Whom It May Concern: 


This is to certify that I own a parcel of land in Riverview containing 1.858 
acres With a hundred-foot water frontage that I refused an offer of $12,000 for 
in 1954. 

RIcHARD J. Berry, 
Eva E. Berry. 
STATE OF MARYLAND, County of Prince Georges: 


Personally appeared before me this 6th day of January 1959, Richard J. 


Berry and Eva E. Berry, who swore that the above statement is true. 


JOSEPH E. Ftynn, Notary Public. 
My commission expires May 9, 1959. 


2H 


6330 WESTERN AVENUE, Chevy Chase, Md. 





To Whom It May Concern: 


This is to certify that I offered to Mr. Henry Bartholmew $5,000 for 50 feet 
waterfront and 200 feet deep which is less than one-fourth of an acre. 
fered the same price to Mrs. George Cary. Both refused me. I was anxious 
0 acquire this so that each of my five children would have 100 feet on the 
Potomac. I have been offered more but turned it down—As I see it this road 
nd development will cost over $20 million—why not add $5 million and con- 
lemn the homes along the river and put the road along the river? To me the 
present route seems to be less than 1 mile along the river of the 714 miles they 
speak of. 

Yours truly, 


I also 


VINCENT B. HUNGERFORD. 


[Sales contract—Maryland] 


OcToBER 10, 1959. 

Received from A. Lloyd Goode a deposit of Five Hundred ($500.00) to be 
applied as part payment of the purchase of Lots 8, 9, 10 in Square 
With improvements thereon: know? 08 NO noc accel ieimeincmccimnminmmancen 
Prince Georges County in the State of Maryland, upon the following terms of 
Sale: 

Total price of property Eighteen Thousand Dollars ($18,000.00). 

The purchaser agrees to pay Cash Dollars ($ Cash) cash at the date of 
oveyance, of which sum this deposit shall be a part. 











The purchaser is to assume, give, place, take title subject to, a first deed of trust 
secured on the premises of 


NE eater a ae! ......, bearing interest at the rate of_.____ per 
eae ee end SRE oe so ae henna cna cnee neuter. 


The balance of deferred purchase money is to be secured by a___---______. 
deed of trust on said property, to be paid in monthly installments of 
Dollars ($........ _.. or more, including interest at the rate of ae 
per centum per annum, each installment when so paid to be applied, first, to 
the payment of interest on the amount of principal remaining unpaid and the 
balance thereof credited to principal. 

Trustees in all deeds of trust are to be named by the parties secured thereby 

The property is sold free of encumbrance except as aforesaid: title is to be 
good of record and in fact subject, however, to covenants, conditions, and re 
strictions of record if any; otherwise said deposit is to be returned and sale 
declared off at the option of the purchaser, unless the defects are of such charae- 
ter that they may readily be remedied by legal action, but the seller and agent 
are hereby expressly released from all liability for damages by reason of any 
defect in the title. In case legal steps are necessary to perfect the title, such 
action must be taken by the seller promptly at his own expense, whereupon the 
time herein specified for full settlement by the purchaser will thereby be extended 
for the period necessary for such prompt action. 

Rents, taxes, water rent, insurance, and interest on existing encumbrances, if 
any, and operating charges are to be adjusted to the date of transfer. Taxes, 
general and special, are to be adjusted according to the certificate of taxes issued 
by the Treasurer of the County, except that assessments for improvements com- 
pleted prior to the date hereof, whether assessment therefor has been levied or 
not, shall be paid by the seller or allowance made therefor at the time of transfer 
If the property is serviced by the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission, 
annual benefit charges of said Commission are to be adjusted to date of transfer 
and assumed thereafter by purchaser. 

Examination of title, tax certificate, conveyancing, notary fees, and all record: 
ing charges, including those for purchase money trust, if any, ure to be at the 
cost of the purchaser: provided, however, that if upon examination the title 
should be found defective the seller hereby agrees to pay the cost of the exami- 
nation of the title and also to pay to the agent herein a commission hereinafter 
provided for just as though the sale had actually been consummated and all the 
terms of this contract complied with. 

Within 15 days from the date of acceptance hereof by the owner, or as soon 
thereafter as a report on the title can be secured if promptly ordered, the seller 
and purchaser are required and agree to make full settlement in accordance with 
the terms hereof. If the purchaser shall fail so to do, the deposit herein pro- 
vided for be forfeited the purchaser shall be relieved from further liability 
hereunder. In the event of the forfeiture of the deposit, the seller shall allow 
the agent one-half as a compensation for his services to him. 

Settlement is to be made at the office of Associated Title Co. or at the Title 

(Name of Broker) 
Company searching the title, and deposit with the Title Company or with 
of the purchase money, the deed of conveyance 


(Name of Broker) 
for execution and such other papers as are required of either party by the terms 
of this contract shall be consider good and sufficient tender of performance of the 
terms hereof. 

Seller agrees to execute the usual special warranty deed 

Property to be sold subject to an existing tenancy as follows. None. See 
conditions on reverse hereof. 

Seller agrees to give possession at time of settlement, and in the event he shall 
fail so to do he shall become and be thereafter a tenant by the week of the pur- 
ehaser and hereby waives all notice to quit and purchaser may proceed to recover 
possession of said premises under and by virtue of the provisions of the Laws of 
Marviend or bv such proceedings as mav be in use in like proceedings between 
landlord and tenant. (Strike one of the two foregoing sentences. ) 

The risk of loss or damage to said property by fire or other casualty until the 
deed of conveyance is recorded is assumed by the seller. 

All notices of violations of local ordinances or requirements, issued by legal 
authority or prosecutions in any court on account thereof against or affecting 
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the property at the date of the settlement of this contract shall be defended or 
complied with by the seller and the property conveyed free thereof. This pro- 
vision shall survive the delivery of the deed hereunder, regardless of knowledge 
or notice of the same on the part of purchaser. 
The buyer agrees to pay to Elizabeth Eisele, his agent, a commission amount- 
(Name of Broker) 
to, Agreed, and the Title Company, or the Real Estate Office, through which 


settlement is made is hereby authorized and directed to make deduction of the 
resaid comluission from the proceeds of the sale and to make payment thereof 
the said agent. Entire deposit to be held by Elizabeth Eisele until settlement 


(Name of Broker) 
( nder is made 
The principals to this contract mutually agree that it shall be binding upon 


their respective heirs, executors, administrators or assigns. 
Phis contract, made in triplicate, when ratified by the seller contains the final 
and entire agreement between the parties hereto and they shall not be bound by 
{ nditions, statements, or representations, oral or written, not herein 


ELIZABETH EISELE, Agent. 


We, the undersigned, hereby ratify, accept and agree to the above memoran- 

un of sale and acknowledge it to be our contract. 

Property is to be conveyed in the name of — ” Sepa sec geet 
, 19 ‘ 


, iv : eu =~ 
Wife of Seller 

). Arbitrary ER >a of Capper-Crampton Act: The prereq- 

sites of the Capper-( ‘rampton Act are the economic, expeditious, 
and eflicient construction of said parkwi iy. After 29 years, obviously 
the above requirements have not been met. The act further stipulates 
the parkway Is to “include the shores of the Potomac River.” It does 
not authorize the 214 mile deviation from the river to include Broad 
and Henson Creeks. The route north of Broad Creek deviates from 
the river for 1.2 miles. This area—the most scenic—Indian Queen 
Point, is completely bypassed, and the same is true of the Hatton 
Point section south of Broad Creek. The explanation for these devia- 
tions by the NCPC is completely incomprehensible to us. In the In- 
dian Queen Point area NCPC justifies this deviation for economic 
reasons, stating that there are 50 homes in this section. This simply 
is not true as we will show you in a subsequent motion picture. ‘There 

29 homes along the river shore south of Fort Foote, but only 4 on 
Indian Queen Point. If economy dictates the route north of our area, 
certainly should dictate it south where the latest change of route 
passes through two subdivisions as well as other recently purchased 
land and new, high-value homes. 

6. Disregard of moral obligation to affected property owners by 
public officials: The route as proposed by planning officials, went 
through the Indian Queen Point area in 1955, bridged Broad Creek 
nd paralleled River View Road. The people in t his area were as 
ured that this was the route. With this assurance, property was sub 
divided, sold, and new homes built, 6 months later to be told that these 
iomes and land must now be taken. The director of the Maryland 
NCPC, Mr. Herbert W. Wells, stated that the Maryland Planning 
Commission erred in approving subdivision and building permits in 
the Broad Water Estates subdivision. Must our land and new, high 
value homes be needlessly taken because of the errors and arbitrary 


attitude of these public officials ? 
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In conclusion, we feel that the huge recreational area of Fort Wash- 
ington, of approximately 360 acres with 2 miles of river shore, and 
the Fort Foote recreational area of approximately 100 acres, with 1 
mile of river shore, is suflicient parkland for many, many years to 
come. Both of these parks are being improved under Mission 66 of 
the National Park Service. 

We, therefore, request that the appropriation for funds for this 
parkway be disallowed. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank you for allowing our 
association to present its views. 

I would also like to thank the committee for allowing our associa- 
tion to present lis views. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. W ineland. 

Mr. Winetanp. Now, Mr. Chairman, we would like to present for 
the information of the See hn e the movie which we have prepared 
on this subject. 

(Thereupon, the movie was shown.) 

Mr. Wixetanp. I would also like to point out, sir, if I may, that 
some - the representations made by the santa of this as repre- 
senting some civic organizations in the area that we have been unable 
to aie aiaeha tse. 

We find that they mention they represent the Indian Queens Point 
Citizens Association. It was only formed in the last few weeks be- 
cause 3 of the 43 are organized by members of our Assoc iation. 

Here are some statements by members in the association, which 
means that Mr. Robert Straus does not necessarily represent them, 
which I would like to submit, together with some pictures showing 
the Indian Head Highway. 

(The matters referred to follow :) 

FEBRUARY 7, 1959. 

This is to certify that as a landowner and resident of Accokeek, Md., that 
Robert Straus does not represent me or anyone I have talked to, and he does 
not represent the Accokeek Citizens Association of Accokeek, as I am a charter 
member—and an active one. 

ANNA BELLE DERRY, 
Accokeek Road, Accokeek, Md. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL KIRWAN, 
TTouse of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Krrwan: We, the undersigned, charter members of the Acco 
keek Citizen’s Association, landowners and taxpayers of Accokeek, Md., do 
hereby certify that Robert Ware Straus does not represent the Accokeek Citi- 
zen’s Association, nor the citizens and taxpayers of the Accokeek, Md., area. 
We are also founders of the Accokeek Citizen’s Association. 

Sincerely, 
MARGUERITE FE. VRAZSITY. 
GEORGE J. VRAZSITY. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1959. 
This is to certify that as a landowner and resident of Accokeek, Md., that 
Robert Straus does not represent me or anyone I have talked to. 


LAURA J. WITTMAN, 
Bow 129, Accokeek, Md. 
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Mr. Winetanp. The pictures which I have submitted, Mr. Chair- 
man, show the general Washington roads, including Livington Road, 
the entrance to Fort Washington, and so forth. 

We contend that the roads which now serve the area are adequate 
in view of the one that is proposed, and we also would like to mention 
that the Planning Commission has never mentioned to us what they 
are going to do about the $250,000 or $27: 5,000 to buy these homes. 
That means only land. 

We think, as substantiated, they cannot buy the land for the money 
requested, and that they will have to be coming back for more. That 
is all. 

Mr. Magnuson. Does that conclude your presentation, Mr. Wine- 
land ¢ 

Mr. Winetann. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you very much. 


Frepsruary 9, 1959. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MemortAL PARKWAY 
WITNESS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FOR THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Magnuson. We will now hear from our colleague, Mr. Lank- 
ford, of the State of Maryland. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I appreciate your letting me have this time. 

There are just a couple of points I would like to address myself to. 
Much has bee n si aid about the adequacy of the road serving this area, 
This is not a highway to carry traffic as such; it is a parkway; it is a 
road ina pale That is what it amounts to. The way this area 
around Washington is growing it is necessary that we have open 
spaces, If we do not, this is going to be one great city with no open 


Another point, there are increasing pressures being brought to indus- 
trialize that portion of the Potomac River. I had a letter this morning 
from people who said they felt that a certain area should be indus- 
rialized. I certainly do not think we want an oil refinery, or some- 
thing of the sort, across the river from Mount Vernon, or other 
parkways. We have to look at this thing rather as a park than as a 
road, 

[ may add here I know that Indian Head Highway well. It is in 
my y dist rict. I know the other roads down there. I do not know exactly 
what time of day that picture was taken of the Indian Head Highway 


that was shown you, but I do not think I have ever seen it with that 
few cars on it 


t 


The opposition to this comes from a very small group. There will 
be six houses taken, and the -y talk about this affecting their property. 
They are back from the river and up on a bluff and the road will 
come “ye them and the river, so it affects their property in that 
respect, but does not actually take their property. I think there are 
six houses that actually st: ind in the taking line. 
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I have touched upon the number of homeowners. I think that a lit- 
tle explanation is due on Hatton Point and Indian Queen Point. At 
Indian Queen Point the road goes back because of the contour of the 
land. If you noticed in that picture, it slopes off very sharply down 
tothe river. It would not be practical to build the road on the river’s 
edge at that point. That is the reason it goes back. Hatton Point has 
been a community which has been settled for some time. Now, they 
spoke of unsettled conditions. This thing has been on the books since 
1930. The plan has been changed once since 1948. These people 
bought property there knowing this was projected; knowing there 
was going to be concerted effort to have this parkway built down 
there, and when they said the Maryland National Park and Planning 
Commission issued permits for them to build there they are completely 
wrong because the Maryland National Park and Planning Commis- 
sion has no jurisdiction in that area. So we find ourselves confronted 
by a very small group. 

On this map here that I show you I have drawn two little lines. 
You will find that the opposition comes from the south shore of Broad 
Creek. The rest of the people are all in favor of it. Asa matter of fact, 
the Broadwater Estates people said they are in favor of the parkway, 
and they were in favor of the parkway up until they found that they 
could not have their own way, so they said, ‘ ‘No, we will oppose it. If 
we cannot have our own way, we will oppose it.’ 

It is not a question of the most direct route: it is a question again, I 
would like to emphasize, of a road in a ait tiie teas saree 
simply for the purpose of carrying traffic. 

I would like to point out to you that the commissioners of Prince 
Georges County have made arrangements to come up with their share 
of the money. This is the last 714 miles stretch of road to complete 
the George Washington Memorial Parkw: ay on both sides of the river 
from Mount Vernon to Great Falls on the Virginia side and on the 
Maryland side it comes from Great Falls down to the District of 
Columbia, and we need only this stretch from the District of Colum- 
bia line down to Fort Washington to complete the highway and pre- 
serve the Potomac River for everyone to use. 


Mir. Maenuson. Thank you. 


FreBRUARY 9, 1959. 
VATIONAL Caprran PLANNING COMMISSION 
WITNESS 
MRS. HARLEAN JAMES, COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED 


Mr. Magncuson. Youmay proceed, Mrs. James. 

Mrs. James. I am speaking for Adm. Neill Phillips, chairman of 
the Con ee ey et ee 
Planning and Civie Association which was organized j in 1922-23 by 
Mr. Frederic A. Dela mmo. At that time the IeEnfant plan of 1790 
had been OULLTOWN and often disre a arded and the MeMillhian plan of 
L901, which recommended a return to the L’Enfant plan, had been 
disregarded and of the 54 areas recommended for parks only 6 had 
been acquired. At that time we had no permanent continuing plan- 
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ing commission in the District. And so, with the cooperation of 
American Institute of Architects, the American Society of Land- 
cape Architects, and the National Conference on City P lanning, the 
Committee of One Hundred set out to secure legislation for a perma- 
ent planning commission. Congress, I am glad to say, adopted 
cudition in 1924-26 which created the National Capital Park and 
~~ Commission so that the Federal City has now for more than 
) years had the benefit of a continuing planning commission. Our 
ommittee supported the revision whic hc ongress adopted in 1952 for 
» National Capital Planning Commission and the creation of the 
Jational Capital Regional Planning Council. But, unfortunately, 
jither the District of Columbia in the years up to 1952 nor the Con- 
cress of the United States in the years since then has appropriated 
ifficient funds to permit the full functioning of these planning com- 
LISSIONS. 
The National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capi- 
tal Regional Planning Council have issued an exceedingly lucid and 
nvincing statement in support of the proposed program and budget 
r the fiscal year 1960. After careful study of the report, we give 
iv unqualified support to each item in the proposed budget, amount- 
ng in all to the sum of $475,000, to cover comprehensive and detailed 
lanning for the Federal City area and purchase of land for the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway in Virginia and stream vi illey 
ik lands in Maryland and Virginia as authorized in the Capper- 
Cramton Act of 1930 in which grants and loans were made available 
by the Federal Government to supplement local funds—a measure 
ich was supported by the Committee of One Hundred as an impor- 
tant part of its program. The committee now advocates the origi- 
il river route for the George Washington Memorial Parkway in 
reinia. 
These expenditures are essential if the Federal Government is to 
in and m _ a National Capital of which the people of the 
ited States ‘an be proud. Ie very year hee adds to the costs and 
liculties of realizing a worthy Federal C ity. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1959. 
NATIONAL CaprraLn PLANNING COMMISSION 
WITNESS 
VALTER B. LEWIS, FEDERATION OF CIVIC ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. Maanuson. Mr. Lewis 


Mr. Lewts. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, mv name 
Walter B. Lewis. and I am representing the Distriet of Columbia 
leration of Civie Associations. On behalf of my federation, I am 
ed to support the proposed budgets of the National Capital Plan 
mmission and of the National Capital Regional Planning 

| tor fiscal vear 1060 
W i the federation are of the opynion that over the years some 


jor weaknesses In municipal government in the District of 
have been the serious lack rf eg municipal planning, the 
K of productive, coordinated action by the various agencies con- 
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cerned with planning and developing the National Capital, and the 































4 
veneral inability of the ina jor planning agencies to set the pace in _ Geni 
planning metropolitan Washington. Dart “of these problems can be en 
traced to ineffective internal organization; insulation from local pub- | 4 search 
lic needs, desires, and opinions ; “the lack of the “hard sell” of modern | Ye? : 
planning techniques, principles, and objectives to the general public rok 
and to other Government agencies, as Well; and toa lesser degree, the | S'S": 
dual nature of the District of Columbia. aire ne 

We are happy to note that the Commission and Council have recog- I aa 
nized these problems and have instituted corrective action. pane 
The paramount and the most serious shortcomings of the National staffer 
Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital Regional dition: 
Planning Council have been the unrealistic and totally inadequate | “4 
budgets “and statis provided to perform their legislative functions, of this 
The Nation’s Capital—the world capital—is being planned by second- Ww e 
rate planning agencies. The functions and responsibilit es of these | [want 
agencies have been increased m: unyfold over the years without con- Nacog 
panion increases in the means of performing these functions or of | N°°°" 
assuming these responsibilities. Other cities have faced their respon- Gover 
sibilities to their planning bodies, have not expected the impossible, — 
but have provided adequate statis and budget. Baltimore has 40 pro project 
fessional staff members, Pittsburgh 32, San Diego 25, Portland, Oreg., | . * 
20. The National Capital Planning Commission has been expected gay 
to accomplish much more complic ated tasks than most other plan- We : 
ning commissions of other cities with only 13 professional staff mem- o find 
bers. The Commission has asked for a modest increase of 16 persons m 14 y 
to bring the total to 29. There is serious doubt that this group will I sca 
be able to adequately replan downtown Washington, prepare neigh- th es 
borhood plans, plan and coordinate public building locations, prepare ‘ aie 
recommendations on zoning referrals, maintain liaison with all the} 7U"S ! 
D.C. operating agencies, prepare slum clearance and other urban re- | SC! 
newal plans, or just to think, to list only a hee of its functions, but the tec 
this enlarged staff will be able to meke a beginning toward effective | ™ fror 
planning. With the requested budgets of $475,000 the National ; 
Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital Planning | ,° a 
Council begin to set the pace in planning the Nation: nl Capital. ag 
Much of the Commission’s and Council’s problems could have been - . 
righted in past years if the inane al public had fully understood the Mr. ] 
Commission’s and Council’s functions in our urban area and actively | Bed it 
supported their efforts. The Federation of Civie Associations is - 
hopeful Congress will help us now compensate for our shortsighted- bef, 4 
ness in the past. . "i move 
die here be 
we need 
Fesrvary 9, 1959. Mr. \ 


Forestry Researci. Nacoanociies, Tex. 
WITNESS 
LACY H. HUNT, NACOGDOCHES, TEX. 


Mr. Macnvson. May I say that Mr. Hunt is an old friend of Mr. 
Albert Thomas. He talked to me abont vou. 

Mr. Hrnr. I plaved football with him for 3 years and went to 
school with him for about 15 years. 








Gentlemen of the committee, my name is Lacy H. Hunt. I live in 
Nacogdoches, Tex., and I am here in the interest of the forestry re- 
search project in Nacogdoches, which is the newest one which is 14 
years old. We have not had any increase in our appropriations in 
several years. We are beginning to find some results from our re- 
search. We need about $150,000 a year to buy new equipment and to 
hire new personnel to do the ‘ob down there. 

I assure you that is not too much, and I assure you to that that 
project. down there is doing well. It is well staffed now, but it is not 
taffed enough because we have come to the point where we need ad- 
ditional funds. We are right on the edge of the Timber Belt there, 
and we are right where we had a drought 4 or 5 years during the life 
of this research center. 

We hope that you will help us and give us these additional funds. 
I want you to know that personnally I am a small businessman in 
Nacogdoches and I am a member of the advisory committee to this 
research council. I have been since its inception. I am not on the 
Government payroll. I am not drawing pensions from the Govern- 
ment. I have nothing to ask of the Government except to help this 
project that we have in Nacogdoches. 

I assure it is needed and it will be well worth every dime you put 
into it. 

We are so far behind with the others. We are just now beginning 
to find some of the results of the experiments that have been made 
in 14 years. It took that long because we had a 5-year drought. 

I am not going to take up any more of your time, but I do assure you 
a8 an ordinary layman and a citizen of the community that we need 

that noney to implement what we are trying to do down there and to 
brin ¢ up to date what the Government has already spent. The Gov- 
ernment has already spent a lot of money there, but we do not have 
the technical assistance and we do not have the equipment to carry 
onfrom now. We pray and hope you will help us out. 

Mr. Magnuson. Do you ask for an increase of $150,000 a year? 

Mr. Tlunr. Yes. The budget now is only $100,000. We are just 
struggling. 

Mr. Macnuson. And you want $250,000? 

Mr. one We would like to have $225,000 to $250,000. We really 
need it. I studied that situation. I am on the Advisor y Committee 
and have been ever since the research center was put in Nacogdoches. 
For 14 years I have been on this Advisory Committee, and never 
before have I thought we needed money, or I would have come up 
here before and asked you for additional funds, but I really think 
we need those funds now. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you very much. 











FEBRUARY 9, 1959, 













Fisn anp WILDLIFE Service, BuREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT AND 
Forest SERVICE 









WITNESS 


C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE WILDLIFE MANAGE-. 
MENT INSTITUTE 













Mr. Magnuson. We will now hear from Mr. Gutermuth. 

Mr. Gurermoru. Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice presi- 
dent of the Wildlife Management Institute, with headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. The Institute is one of the older national con. 
servation organizations and its program has been continuous since 
1911. 

Dr. Gabrielson, president of the Institute, has been called to Texas 
on a special assignment and is unable to be here today. He asked 
that I convey his personal regards to you gentlemen and to express 
his gratitude at being given an opportunity to comment. briefly on 
several budget items for the Department of the Interior and the U.S. 
Forest Service. 

First, we would like to refer you to item 8, “Management and In- 
vestigations of Resources,” on page 723 of the budget for the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. It erroneously appears that a siz- 
able increase is requested for the Office of River ‘Basin Studies, whieh 
is responsible for investigating the ultimate effects of water develop: 
ment projects on fish and wildlife and making recommendations to 
Congress on ways and means of minimizing the adverse effects on 
those resources. And we want you to know that this is not correct 
and that the allotment will not get the job done. 

In the past, the Congress has appropriated funds for these necessary 
studies to the construction agencies which, in turn, have transferred 
the money to the Office of River Basin Studies of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The 1960 request reflects a new budgetary policy 
and procedure which appropriates the money directly to the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, rather than continuing the circuitous 
route to which we have objected. Direct appropriation to the Bureau 
will permit the river basin studies to proceed on a more orderly basis, 
and free staff members of both the construction agencies and the 
Bureau from involved and time-consuming paperwork. It also will 
have the salutary effect of relieving the Office of River Basin Studies 
from having to depend upon the construction agencies for the funds 
needed to conduct the studies requested by the Congress under the 
Coordination Act. 

The duties and responsibilities of the Office of River Basin Studies 
were expanded considerably by the last Congress, Mr. Chairman, and 
we cannot understand why an additional $250,000 was not requested for 
that necessary work. The Congress amended the Coordination Ac 
last year, and said that it needs those river basin reports, and we think 
that those studies should be made. The conservationists trust that 
the committee will add this amount to item 8. 

The modest increases requested for sport fishery and wildlife re- 
search (items 3 and 6, “Management and Investigations of Resources, 
page 723, Budget document) comply with Public Law 85-852, which 
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authorizes an annual appropriation of $280,000 for study of the effects 
on fish and game of the powerful poisons that are being broadcast far 
and wide for insect control oper: ations. © ontinuing reports of alarm- 
ing losses of fish and wildlife following the fire ant control activities 
in the South and from certain forest spraying projects emphasize the 
real need for accelerated research in that field. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is charged with the responsibil- 
ty of conducting all such research and its investigations should not be 
limited to the $280,000 appropriation authorized in the above men- 
tioned Public Law 85-852. A much larger budgetary allotment could 
be and should be allocated under its broad directives. so that the 
Service can more nearly discharge its public obligation to determine 
the true effects of those e xceedingly toxic chemical controls. 

I might add at that point it is the responsibility of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service to study the etlects of these powerful 
chemical controls. Funds have not been added over the years for 
them to do this and consequently this law referred to here which was 
authorized by the last Congress authorized merely S280.000 to do 
the job. 

Now, the Service has been asked to give an estimate on what it 
should have to carry on the work that is deemed necessary. It 1s my 
understanding that the report that is being made now to the Interior 
Advisory Committee, of which I am a member, is going to indicate 
that something in the neighborhood of $2 million is needed to carry 
on these studies. We are talking about something that is extreme sly 
potent. These powerful toxic chemicals are being spread far and 
wide for agricultural purposes. We feel that it is necessary, of 
course, but we feel that those sprays should be used as they should 
be in proper amounts, and in a proper manner so that they will not 
se all of this damage throughout the country, not only to the fish 
ind wildlife, but the human life as well, livestock, and everything 
else, 

We have reports of tremendous damage to such things as chickens 
and cattle throughout the South. So it is something that is terribly 
mportant. 

Conservationists believe that both the sport fishery and wildlife 
research programs of the Bureau should be expanded. Hunting and 
ishing are major outdoor pursuits of 30 million or more Americans, 

1 we simply must be conducting basic research if the Bureau and 

‘individual State game departments are to gain reliable information 
wes which to base practical fish and game management programs. 

Fioures show that mourning doves are one of the Nation’s most 
important migratory game birds, with about 19 million bagged annu 

lly. Intelligent management of this top-qu: lity game bird demands 
that more be done to determine its needs. habits. movements, and 
population fluctuations. 

Sport fishery research likewise should be expanded. Little is known 
about marine sports fishes; techniques for release and proper stocking 

‘atios of the millions of pounds of fish that are produced by Feder al 

hatcheries; how to manage fish populations at lean impoundments 
| $0 as to Improve sports fishing: and the « development otf selective 
hemicals for use in the control of specific fishes. 
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Only $169,700 has been requested for sport fishery extension and 
training (item 2, “Management and investigations of resources,” 
p. 723, budget document). This activity covers the development of 
tish-stocking programs for public lakes and streams. Less than 30 
percent of the fish presently being reared and released by Federa) 
hatcheries are captured by anglers. On the other hand, up to 80 
percent of the stocked fish have been caught from properly managed 
waters. ‘The extension, surveying, and training program simply must 
be expanded so that more eflicient distribution and use can be made 
of fish produced at Federal hatcheries. It is recommended that this 
budget item be increased to $425,000, which would be less than 10 
percent of the funds requested for operation of the fish hatcheries, 

Still another appropriation request of major concern to the con- 
servationists is that for the Bureau of Land Management, which has 
the awesome responsibility of managing 475 million acres of public 
land in the 11 Western States and Alaska. It is not widely known 
that since its creation in 1946, the BLM has returned to the Treasury 
$7 for each $1 appropriated. Collections from the lease and sale of 
resources and land disposal have exceeded $1.09 billion. 

Although the public is clamoring for better management of our 
public domain, BLM actually is being forced to operate on such 
meager appropriations that it cannot be a good custodian. Much 
needs to be done. The public land resources should be inventoried, 
and management programs developed and implemented for the good 
of the entire citizenry. Many of the operations on BLM lands still 
are exploitative. There is an imperative need for the initiation of 
management and restoration activities that will enhance public do- 
main resources of water, soil, range, forest, and wildlife. Small ap- 
propriations for these sound business practices would bring profitable 
returns. 

Conservationists agree that the BLM program is out of step with 
today’s needs. That agency cannot maintain any of its management 
practices on an acceptable level. For exampie, there presently is only 
one professional range conservationist for exch 900,000 acres adminis- 
tered in BLM’s grazing districts. Nearly 100 million acres of public 
domain need inventorying to determine vegetation types and the 
number of livestock that can be grazed under sensible management. 
Funds requested for the management of grazing lands next year 
amount to only $2,542,300, a reduction of $39,500 from the current 
year (item 2, “Management of Lands and Resources,” p. 679, budget 
document). This amount is wholly inadequate for the work that 
must be done. BLM also will have to absorb recent pay increases 
from this reduced amount which means that the overall program must 
be curtailed. 

Fire protection on forested BLM lands in Alaska is a large and re 
curring problem. Fires destroy from 2 to 5 million acres annually. 
In fiseal year 1958, $396,000 was budgeted for that work. The item 
was increased to $637,000 by the Congress in response to widespread 
demand that the Federal Government take steps to discharge its re 
sponsibilities in protecting the forested public domain. The 1960 
request again has been slashed to $387,000 which, if permitted to 
stand, will force near-termination of the program. Fire prevention 
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nd control facilities that were started last year will be useless. Ex- 
perienced foresters tell us that at ; ast $812,000 is required next year. 

Public Law 85-507 authorized a 5-year program for expansion of 
recreational facilities on BLM ak in Alaska. Last year $100,000 
was provided. No money is requested i in the 1960 budget, but the 
si ),000 ostensibly is in the President’s proposed supplemental budget 

» 1960. There is no assurance, however, that the request will be 
Sole, We wish to point out that 75 percent of the forest fires on 
BLM lands in Alaska are due to man’s carelessness. Campground 
onstruction and development indirectly assists in reducing destruc- 
tive fires by localizi ing use of campfires. Any lessening in fires caused 
by campers and picnickers along roads would free BLM personnel 
for fire suppression in the back country. 

In the budget for the U.S. Forest Service, conservationists are dis- 
tressed to see that the 1960 request for funcs for “recreation public 
use” has been decreased by $1,485,400 (item 1(a), “Forest protection 
ind utilization,” p. 388, budget document). In 1957, 80.2 million 

days of recreation were provided by the national forests, up 284 
ercent over 1946. Funds are needed for the rehabilitation of existing 
impgrounds and the construction of new facilities. A long promised 
Federal-State cooperative program for fish and wildlife habitat im- 
ovement on the forests never has been approved. Conservationists 
re hopeful that this committee will allow at least the full amount 
$8.500,000—provided for the present fiseal year. While this would 
an to meet the Forest Service's 10- year program schedule. it will 

rmit this needed work to proceed without unnecessary delays. 

1 would like to ask cagpinge se to submit a couple of fact sheets on 
the forest fire situation in Alaska and ask that they be made a part 

fthe record following my statement. I think that you will find there 
svery valuable information there that will be of interest to the 

mmittee. 

Mr. Macnvson. It will be done. 

(The fact sheets referred to follow :) 

The forest lands of interior Alaska cover approximately 125 million acres, 

most entirely in Federal ownership and under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Land Management. According to 
ur rough estimates, these forests support 350 billion board feet of timber suit- 
ible for pulp or paper and could sustain an annual yield of 2% billion board 
feet, or more than 21% times that of southern Alaska. 

The vast quantities of timber in Alaska’s interior forests provide a promising 
potential for substantial expansion of pulp and paper production facilities. Ade- 
uate hydroelectric power can be developed in the vicinity of a number of pos- 
‘ible plant sites. Water necessary for pulp and paper processing is readily 

railable 

Prior to the beginning of organized fire control, the area burned annually for 

hy years averaging several million acres per year. Organized fire control, 
hich began about 15 years ago on a very meager basis, has gradually developed 
1 effectiveness and has reduced the acreage burned over to a point where it 
low averages less than 1 million acres per year. The annual losses, however, 

ll are much higher than can be tolerated under forest management. The 
verage volume of pulp type timber burned annually would support 10 pulp 

ints, each having a daily capacity of 300 tons of pulp. 

People have been slow to recognize the need of fire control in Alaska. In 
king to people throughout the Territory, I have been amazed at their lack of 
iterest in the timber resources and especially the tundra or lichen lands. The 
Indra or lichen lands are also important to our development and fire sets them 

ck from 30 to 60 years. 
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Much of Alaska is ideally suited for production of wildlife cropping. This 
annual production is a very sizable contribution to the economy of both resi- 
dents and nonresidents. 

One often hears the expression, “the land is lying idle and is contributing 
nothing. We must get an industry started to realize some value from the 
land.” 

Kkxvery year in Alaska we are cropping an estimated 3,500 moose. Using a 
conservative figure of 600 pounds of meat from each animal, we have a meat 
production amounting to more than 2 million pounds with a cash value of at 
least $1,200,000. This figure is increasing. It can be sustained only as long 
as a proper habitat and food base is provided. 

Each year we crop an estimated 16,000 caribou. The meat alone is in the 
neighborhood of 3,200 pounds, or $2 million. When you add the production of 
deer, sheep, goats, and other meat animals, the figure rises rapidly. These ani- 
mals provide articles of clothing, skin tents, sleeping bags, etec., in addition to 
meat. 

Maintenance of a proper range on which these animals live becomes an im- 
portant public necessity. If the range is destroyed by fire or by careless meth- 
ods of industrial development, everybody loses—and it is a major loss. 

Interior Alaska harbors the nesting grounds of migratory waterfowl. The 
Pacific, Mountain, and Central flyways to the States have their origin in the 
lowlands of the Yukon, Kuskokwin, and other Alaska river deltas. Fire de 
stroys these nesting grounds and waterfowl are reluctant to return to burned 
over areas. This annual destruction of countless millions of young waterfowl 
has far-reaching effects. 

Between 500 and 1,000 nonresident hunters come here for big game and many 
thousands for small game and waterfowl. Almost every resident fishes or 
hunts and we must recognize the tremendous contribution to our physical and 
spiritual well-being. 

A typical so-called unproductive valley may produce an annual crop of 500 
moose ; $100,000 worth of beaver pelts, plus other types of fur; waterfowl]; many 
species of game fish, and salmon, ete. Our so-called waste lands are already the 
basis for expenditures (annually) of some $15 million spent on hunting, fishing, 
photograp'y, ete. This figure is rapidly growing. These waters, forests, and 
range lands are producing. In order to keep them producing, we are going to 
have to stop these mammoth losses from fire. The summer of 1957, 5% million 
acres of tundra and timber land went up in flames. 

In Alaska 225 million acres, an area one-ninth the size of the United States, 
requires fire protection. Normally 1 million to 2 million acres burn annually. 
The 1957 year, the Territory’s worst fire year, over 5 million acres burned. 

The goal of the Bureau of Land Management is to reduce the annual losses to 
100,000 acres or Jess during a normal year. This can be achieved at a pre 
suppression cost of approximately one-half cent per acre. 


PROBLEMS OF LIMITING LOSS TO 100,000 ACRES PER PEAR 


1. Inadequate appropriations for fire control and construction. 

2. Inadequate detection system. 

2. Due to the 5- to 6-month fire season characterized by long daylight hours, 
low humidity and rainfall, high temperatures, and heavy 30- to 60-day lightning 
storm season, the fires spread rapidly and unchecked and have attained the size 
of 1 million to 2 million acres. 

4. General remoteness of most of Alaska’s forest and range lands from all but 
airplane travel; yet this same country is most heavily hit by lightning. 

5. The presently small highway system (about 3,600 miles). 

6. The heavy and rapidly expanding interest in oil and gas leasing and drilling. 
These activities are largely in areas presently remote from highways and there 
fore in the past not considered as dangerous five areas. 

7. Heavy increase in tourists and recreational travel to Alaska estimated to be 
increasin®’ about 30 percent a year. 

8. Higher resource values being placed on the forest lands in Alaska as 
result of pulp plant interests. It is imperative that the growing stock base of 
pulp allotments not be destroyed, thereby causing failure of dependent industry. 

9. Increasing interest in protecting the wildlife habitats and migratory fowl 
nesting grounds from the ravages of fire. 
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10. General economic development of Alaska places increasing values on exist- 
ing natural resources and makes their waste repugnant to sound developmental 
planning and industrial financing. 

11. Recognition that since organized fire protection began in 1940, the average 
annual fire loss to date has been 1,200,000 acres. 


General and widespread military activity is a continuing use of the domain 


13. As Alaska develops under statehood the use of her lands and resources 
will increase, and the normal fire-protection force must be kept in balance. 

Mr. JENSEN. I would like to say this. that the committee has always 
found that the organization you represent has spoken authentically, 
not only authentically in all of the statements, but conservatively when 
they have made requests of the Congress of the United States for this 
important work. 

Now, you said sag at it would take $2 million for what purpose 4 

Mr. GuTERMU’ This is for the study of how we should properly 
and rightfully oe using these chemical controls for insecticides. 

Mr. Jensen. You do not mean $2 million annually, you mean over 
3, i of time ¢ 

Mr. Gurermoutu. I mean that there is going to be, I am confident, 
a bill introduced in this Congress—undoubtedly upon the request of 
the Secretary of the Interior—to appropriate somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $2 million to $2,500,000 for the study of the uses of 
these powerful chemical controls. 

Mr. JENSEN. A year? 

Mr. Gurermurnu. A year. We are spending—and I might quote 
these figures just off the cuff—in the neighborhood of $90 ‘million a 
year for these chemicals in this country. These chemical controls 
are being used in every part of the country for agricultural control 
purposes, for forestry control purposes, and for every other control or 
means to control insects and that sort of thing. I must say we simply 
do not know the damage that is being caused by these chemicals, 
Congressman Jensen, and we are going to have to find out. We are 
dealing with powerful poisons. That is what they are. 

Mr. JeNsEN. I recognize that. It is giving us c ee concern 


in the Midwest as in every other section of the country. I do feel, 
however, that under present fiscal conditions this aoe ge might 
not want to give that much of an appropriation annually. I think 


that I speak for the committee when I say we recognize the problem 
which exists, and which you have expl: ined, and without a doubt the 
committee will go alone with most any amount that is reasonable 
for th: . — 

Mr. Gurermutn. If I may just interject this one thought the only 
matter i fore the committee is this one appropriation of $200,000 for 
this work. That is the only matter before this committee now. What 
lam saying is that I fully expect that before long there is going to be a 
bill introduced, supported by factual information, showing a definite 
need for $2 million for the studying of these powerful poisons that 
are being used. 

Mr. - \GNuSON. But you will need additional authorization ? 

Mr. GurerMurTnH. I do not think you do because in the blanket 
ih city of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service it is charged with 
the responsibility of ¢ ondue ‘ting these studies, so funds could be appro- 
priated. The bill that I am referring to has a ce iling in it of $280,000, 
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which is the amount which appears in the budget and which I hope 
the committee will give consideration to, but I am trying to point out 
the real seriousness of the things that will follow. 

Mr. Jensen. Speaking for myself, and I am sure all the committee, 
we appreciate your statement. We know pretty much the problem 
that you have explained, and the committee is always sympathetic 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

We will go just as far as we can in doing the things you people feel 
we should do. 

Mr. Gurermutn. I brought out in my statement this matter of the 
planting of fish from our Federal hatcheries. In this budget is an 
appropriation of nearly $5 million for the carrying on of our Federal 
hatcheries. We have information that only 30 percent of the fish 
put out of those Federal hatcheries are being caught by the fishermen, 
so 70 percent of our total production, which is running into a tre- 
mendous poundage and number of fish, is to all intents and purposes 
being wasted. Certainly that is good business, to be finding out how 
we can make this planning program more effective, and we contend 
that by slightly increasing this one item in the budget which appears 
in my statement, there will be a great return on our investment. It 
will show us how to make this fish hatchery program effective. 

Mr. Jensen. We went into that very thoroughly with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and they stated, as you have, that it is important 
to protect that investment. 

Mr. Gurermutn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fenton. I showed some concern when the Fish and Wildlife 
people were before us about this very problem that you are talking 
about, the poisons they spread throughout the forests and its effect on 
fish and wildlife. I believe you said your statement gave many, many 
os . the deleterious effects these poisons have. 

Mr. Gurermeuti. That is right. 

Mr. ese n. I wonder if you could put into the record some of the 
facts that you have indicated. 

Mr. GurermutH. We definitely will. There have been a number of 
studies made by so-called experts by people in responsible positions 
both in the State and Federal Governments, and those reports are 
available. Some of them are very brief. I would be glad to submit 
—_ for the record because I think that you are going to find what a 

‘uly serious situation we are talking about. I believe when the 
mi and the Congress find out really what damage is being done by 
the misuse of these chemicals we are going to find ways and means of 
conducting greater research to see that these are used wisely. We are 
not advocating that the use of these chemicals be stopped. We are 
trying to see that they be used properly. 

‘Mr. Fenton. If you can put some authentic details in the record I 
will appreciate it. 

Mr. Gutermutn. I will be glad to. 

(The information follows:) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
BUREAU OF Sport FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE, 
Washington, D.C 
The enclosed progress report has been prepared in response to inquiries from 
many sources for interim information on the impact of the fire ant eradication 
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program upon wildlife. We wish to emphasize that the recorded findings are 
preliminary and confined to immediate effects on wild populations. The areas 
under observation collectively comprise only a small portion of the total acreage 
treated to date an even lesser percentage of the lands infested by this im- 
ported pest. Localized mortality to wildlife, even though heavy, may not be 
significant provided there is rapid repopulation from adjacent sources and pro- 
vided there are no lingering toxic effects which would inhibit normal increases in 
animal numbers, 

As the studies continue, we shall endeavor to obtain authoritative information 
as to how confined or widespread the losses are and the relationships, if any, 
between hazards to wildlife and such variables as cover and soil types, soil 
moisture, weather conditions, and time of application. Laboratory tests have 
revealed that many of the modern insecticides and their residues are cumulative 
in action and that prolonged exposure to sublethal doses may seriously impair 
reproduction and the survival of young. The long-term effect under field condi- 
tions of the fire ant eradication treatments remains to be determined and is, 
as matter of fact, one of our major research objectives. Until these details are 
known, a complete appraisal of the program in relation to wildlife is not possible. 

We shall continue to work in close liaison with the Department of Agriculture 
to insure the earliest possible consideration of findings which will be useful in 
reducing hazards to wildlife. 

D. H. Janzen, Director. 


EFFECTS OF THE FIRE ANT ERADICATION PROGRAM UPON WILDLIFE 


SUMMARY OF INFORMATION AVAILABLE MAY 25, 1958 
The imported fire ant (Solenopsis saevissima richteri Forel) apparently 
entered this country in the vicinity of Mobile, Ala., about 1918, and has extended 
its range until it now infests some 20 million acres in eight Southeastern States. 
ln March 1857, the U.S. Department of Agriculture stated that it had requested 
ressional approval for control of this pest, and on October 7, 1957, the 
epartment announced plans for large-scale eradication programs. Insecticidal 
ipplications were to be made by airplane, motorized ground equipment, and 
hand applicators, and it was stated that all infested lands, regardless of owner- 
ship or use, would need to be treated if the program was to sueceed. It was 
anticipated that a single application of 2 pounds of heptachlor or dieldrin per 
acre would give protection for a minimum of 3 years, 
The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife recognizes the value of, and 
the need for, effective control of insect pests. However, the Bureau has moral 
and statutory obligations to aid in the development of information, methods, 
and materials which will protect and preserve desirable wildlife species, resist 
depletion, and promote the use of these living resourees. In keeping with 
these responsibilities, constant efforts are made to determine the toxicity of 
pesticides to birds, fish, and wild mammals, and to evaluate insect control 
operations as factors in wildlife depletion. 

At the time the fire ant eradication program was launched, the Bureau had 
little direct information on effects to be expected from applications of granular 
heptachlor or dieldrin. Indirect information included: 

Aerial applications of 5 pounds of DDT (in oil) per acre of forest were 
highly destructive to birds. 

Damage to fish and other equatie life had resulted when forest areas 
were treated with 2 pounds of DDT (in oil) per acre. 

Five annual applications of 2 pounds of DDT (in oil) per acre reduced 
numbers of nesting birds by 26 percent. 

Studies with penned quail and pheasants had shown that heptachlor is 
10 to 15 times more toxie than DDT fed under comparable conditions, and 
that dieldrin is 20 times more toxic than DDT. 

Reproduction of penned quail and pheasants was reduced by feeding upon 
diets containing sublethal amounts of DNT, heptachlor, or dieldrin. 

The Bureau had no desire to prejudge the fire ant eradication program on 
the basis of this indirect evidence. It was felt, however, that the magnitude 
of operations scheduled to involve millions of acres, the toxicity of the insecti- 
es used, and the persistent residues left bv these materials posed possible 
threats to wildlife values. The Department of Agriculture was advised of the 
Bureau’s concern, and in December 1957 arrangements were made for exchange 
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of information through liaison representatives appointed by the two organiza- 
tions. At the same time, studies of the effects of the eradication program upon 
wildlife were initiated. Bureau employees were assigned to determine the 
extent and significance of any immediate losses of wildlife, and to evaluate 
possible long-range effects upon reproduction and maintenance of wildlife num- 
bers. Work of these employees was augmented through research contracts 
with Louisiana State University and Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and 
through the cooperation of the Texas Game and Fish Commission. 

Data on possible long-range effects upon reproduction and maintenance 
of populations will not be available for several months. Information on im. 
mediate effects has been obtained through checks of sample areas in Decatur 
County, Ga., and Acadia Parish, La., and through systematic pre-, and _ post- 
treatment studies of study areas in Wilcox County, Ala., and Hardin County, 
Tex. These data may be summarized as follows: 

Decatur County, Ga.—Post-treatment observations were made in various see- 
tions of the 48,000 acres treated by aerial application between November 20, 
1957, and March 5, 1958. Observers were Deen, Webb, Ross, Cole, Williams 
(Atlanta Regional Office, B.S.F. & W.); Speake (Alabama Cooperative Wild- 
life Research Unit) ; Rosene, DeWitt (Branch of Wildlife Research, B.S.F. & W.). 

No evidence of damage to fish and other aquatic life in five impoundments, 
14 smaller ponds, and other miscellaneous pools and tanks checked at vari- 
ous intervals between February 24 and March 14 (Webb). 

No evidence of wildlife damage apparent in section treated on November 20 
and checked 3 months alter on February 25, Another area treated January 
10 and 15 revealed no sick or dead specimens when checked between Febru- 
ary 25 and March 5 (Deen, et al.). 

Heavy losses in sample plot (approximately 2 acres) treated on January 
29 and checked on February 6 (Rosene, Speake) and on March 18 (Rosene, 
DeWitt). Dead specimens recovered included 6 quail, 7 rabbits, 20 songbirds, 
3 field rodents and 1 cat. Heptachlor and heptachlor epoxide were found in 
tissues of these specimens. Bird and animal activity in this area on Febrn- 
ary 6 was appreciably lower than in adjacent untreated plots, and no live 
birds or rodents were seen on March 18. 

Six plots (size not given) treated between February 20 and March 5: checked 
by Deen, et al., on several dates between February 26 and March 5. Dead 
specimens found included 18 quail, 24 rabbits, 62 songbirds, 5 rodents, 2 cats, 
and 1 calf. Presence of heptachlor and heptachlor epoxide in birds and rab- 
bits was demonstrated by chemical analysis. Dead frogs (13) were subse- 
quently observed in one of these areas on March 18 (Rosene, DeWitt). 

Hardin County, Ter—Pre- and post-treatment observations were made on 
1,400 acres treated by aerial application with 2 pounds heptachlor per acre on 
March 38. Studies were made by D. W. Lay (Texas Game and Fish Commission). 
Sampling was done on a systematic basis, using 24 transects 66 hy 660 feet, repre- 
sentative of the entire area, and through roadside counts. Incomplete report 
dated April 5 shows: 

Pretreatment counts showed 8.9 birds per mile of roadside and 6.1 birds per 
acre. Posttreatment counts showed 1.4 birds per mile and 1.7 birds per acre. 

Quail numbers dropped 77 percent in 10 days after treatment, and survivors 
were observed to have difficulty flying. 

Ninety-one birds, 2 nutria, 3 rabbits, 1 squirrel, 2 raccoons, 1 opossum, and 3 
armadillos were found dead. Mortality reached its peak on the ninth and 
tenth days. 

Heavy loss of aquatic life despite efforts to protect canals, ete. 

Chemical analysis of birds and mammals showed presence of heptachlor and 
heptachlor epoxide in such quantities that death is presumed to have resulted 
from heptach!or poisoning. 

Wileor County, Ala.—Pre- and post-treatment observations were made on 
approximately 4.000 acres on and near the Alabama Polytechnic Institute Lower 
Coastal Plains Research Substation. A control area of 550 acres was left ul 
treated: 1.000 acres were treated with dieldrin and the remainder treated with 
heptachlor. Observers were Dr. M. F. Baker, leader, Alabama Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit, and assistants. Incomplete report shows: 
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Fourteen out of 16 coveys of quail on the ueated area disappeared and are 
presumed to have been killed. Range of the remaining two coveys included un- 
treated land off the area. Quail on untreated control area were unharmed. 

Heavy mortality of ground-dwelling species, such as towhees, meadow larks, 
cotton rats. 

Two hawks, one barred owl, and one crow found dead; four red fox cubs killed 
in the den. 

Newly killed specimens still being found 7 weeks after treatment. Thus far. 
180 animals of 24 species have been recovered. 

Heavy losses of fish and frogs. 

Heavy losses of fish in pond three-eighths of a mile from area treated with 
dieldrin. 

Specimens from this area are now being analyzed. Heptachlor and heptachlor 
epoxide have been found in all specimen examinations completed. 

Acadia Parish, La.—Post-treatment observations were made on two plots; one 
of 800 acres treated with heptachlor on Mareh 2 and observed on March 5, and 
one of 400 acres treated March 1 and observed March 10. Observers were Glas- 
gow and Catalano (LSU). Pre- and post-treatment determinations of earth- 
worm numbers were made in four treated areas and on an untreated check plot. 
Preliminary report dated May 20 shows number of earthworms in treated. plots 
decreased from 4.75 per 5-inch sample to 1, or 78.9 percent. Decrease on the 
check plot was from 2.5 to 1.4, or 44 percent. 

Initial mortality of animal life was apparently high. Mammals, birds, fish, 
crayfish, and snakes were found dead. No estimate of reduction in bird and 
animal numbers is given. 

These reports from all areas studied by Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life employees or cooperating agencies show losses of birds and small mammals 
as an immediate consequence of the fire ant control operation. Bird numbers 
in the two most extensively studied areas were reduced 75 to 85 percent. In 
Hardin County, Tex., dead specimens recovered amounted to 33 percent of the 
estimated pretreatment population. Quail and rabbit populations were deci- 
mated or completely wiped out. 

The areas involved in these studies represent a relatively small proportion of 
the 300,000 acres treated to date, or of the 20,000,000 or more acres scheduled for 
treatment. The data so far available reflect only immediate losses and do not 
indicate possible long-range effects from continued exposure to residues in the 
soil. Further studies are needed to establish whether the observed losses are 
atypical or whether they are replicated throughout the range of the imported 
fire ant. 

The Department of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture are con- 
tinning to work together in efforts to develop guidelines and procedures which 
will minimize damage to wildlife resources. 

Mr. Jensen. The Department of Agriculture is making a study 
of this very subject, but you do not feel they are going far enough? 

Mr. GurermetH. I do not want to take all the time of the commit- 
tee, but I can say to you that the Department of Agriculture is not 
conducting studies, not extensive studies, on the actual use of these 
poisons in the field. They are conducting studies on their toxic values, 
whether or not they truly kill the insects they are trying to reach, and 
whether they will serve these other purposes, But the study of the 
effects of those chemicals on fish and wildlife and other forms of life 
and livestock, and the people themselves, are not being conducted by 


anyone, We do not know how mu h damage is being caused by those 


Mr. Jensen. Thank you, Mr. Gutermuth. 








Fesruary 9, 1959, 
Bureau OF Sports FIsuHEerres 
WITNESS 
ROBERT N. HALL, SPORT FISHING INSTITUTE 


Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Robert Hall. 

Mr. Hatz. I am Mr. Robert Hall, executive secretary of the Sport 
Fishing Institute. In contrast to Mr. Gutermuth’s organization we 
are a relatively new conservation group, and I, too, am rel: atively new, 
I have just traded northern California for northern Virginia. One 
of the things we are concerned about is the balance of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s sports fisheries program. 

As Mr. Gutermuth pointed out briefly, we are becoming deeply 
concerned over the need for additional funds for fisheries management 
to do a better job of managing the Federal fish hatchery operation. 

I submit the following for the record: 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS, FISHERY MANAGEMENT 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 


Not all fish produced in fish hatcheries are ultimately caught by anglers. In 
fact, only about 30 percent actually wind up in a fisherman’s creel. 

Poor survival is generally due to bad stocking practices—stocking the wrong 
species, or the wrong size, in the wrong numbers, in the wrong waters, at the 
wrong time. 

Last year (1957) Federal hatcheries — ed and stocked nearly 200 million 
fish, weighing nearly 2 million pounds, at a cost of $4.2 million. Of this, over 
$2 million was spent to produced « iebahla ee trout. 

Fishery management directs stocking along scientific lines. It makes stocking 
pay off. There are examples where more than 80 percent of stocked legal-size 
trout are caught by anglers in properly managed waters. Yet the national aver- 
age remains near 30 percent. 

The answer is obvious. More fishery management guidance must be provided. 

The total current year’s budget for fishery management is only $169,700, of 
which a totally inadequate $7,000 went toward planning and directing stocking 
programs. This permits the wanton waste of Government funds in useless, 
unproductive stocking. Every percentage point that the catch can be increased 
is equivalent to adding $42,000 worth of additional fish to hatchery production. 
Raise the return 10 percent and you have in effect supplied America’s anglers 
with nearly a half million dollars worth of additional fish. Fishery manage- 
ment can do the job—but $225,000 of additional funds in 1960 are needed to get 
the program underway. 

Another essential function that produces thousands of hours of recreation is 
management work on millions of acres of Federal lands—Indian reservations, 
wildlife refuges, and military bases—where the States do not perform these 
services. Present budget permit work in only about 15 percent of this area. 
Thus, many thousands of acres of water are unmanaged and unproductive. An 
additional $150,000 is needed to meet pressing fishery management problems on 
Federal lands. 

The Nation has invested more than a billion dollars in 2 million farm ponds 
which help supply the recreational needs of farmers and their families. These 
people look to Federal as well as State agencies for up-to-date and reliable in- 
formation on how to control vegetation and unwanted fish, and on how to fer- 
tilize ponds, and feed fish. Leaflets and pamphlets are needed to give these 
people the simple facts of modern fishery management. Such publications will 
serve to multiply the effectiveness of technical personnel. An additional $50, 
000 is needed to initiate this work. 

The aetivity in question is shown in the U.S. budget as “Item 2, Extension 
and Training,’ under “Management and Investigation of Resources, Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife,” pages 722-723. 
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These needs can be met only by establishing fishery management work at key 
locations throughout the country. These locations, a summary of costs, and an 
outline of a typical project, are attached. 

Projects and funds required for fishery management services 


State Location Funds State Location Funds 








Arizona a ..--| Showlow........| $12, 500 New Mexico bata ae A lbuquerque..._| $20, 000 
Ar i idvrddhe Norfolk amin see Oklahoma..-....- Tishomingo. __- 12, 500 
California ....--| Redding .-| 15.000 Oregon oll ante Se ba Portland........| 20,000 
Florida ....| Welaka shia 12, 500 Pennsvlvania ee Lamar , | 12,500 
Georgia salva Atlanta ee 15, 000 Scuth Dakota__---- ee seaial 50 
Idaho us ahueeeonoe Twin Falls -| 12.500 || Texas J _| Eastern seoel Saeee 
Springfield_.....} 12.500 || Virginia : | Harrisonburg 12. 500 
Massachusetts pa SO an is cea 17, 500 || Washington. ----- «| Aavmple....... 12, 500 
Maine “3 .---| East Orland 12,500 |} West Virginia. _........ ON oan cinied 15, 000 
Minnesota. ial Minneapolis__..} 25, 000 W voming sca ccd Va rest et 30, 000 
M Re cad ...| Meridian 12, 500 District of Columbia- Washington..-- 25, 000 
MONGGHE . scaccncaccecon! DOME occc-ccet TOT ——— 
BORG a ccueccanmes Western -| 12,500 |} Total additional 
North Carolina._. ...| Edenton........] 20,000 || TRIS DRO iice ldancacanceutdcdeun 425, 000 
North Dakota..........| Garrison........| 20,000 || 
| | 


Branch of fishery management services—Status of services to Federal areas, 1958 
(revised) 








| 
Total area | Area being | | States 
Type of area (acres) ! erved | Percent | included 
| acres) | 
National forests | | 
Continental United States 167, 479, 752 7, 300, 000 25 9 
Alaska and Puerto Rico 20, 773, 660 0 0 it 
National Park Service 
Continental United States 14, 899, 090 3, 000, 000 | 20 6 
laska . 6, 907, 368 0} 0 - 
Fish and Wildlife Service: 3 
ildli vi | 
Continental United States 10, 077 4,000, 000 | 40) 24 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii 7, 826, 830 0 0 
Continental United States 55, 748, 609 16, 000, 000 30 16 
: $110, 558 0 0 
v, 
y area 
r Force, continental United States 10, 5, 000, 000 50 26 
\] ka 3 0 0 
2) Army, continental United States 7; 3, 000, 000 40 20 
Alaska 0 |} ) 
3) } continental United States 4, 2, 000, 000 | 50 12 
ka 4 23 0 0 
n 
Continental United States 269, 667, 199 40, 300, 000 815 46 
66, O18. 542 
] 335, 68 1] 4( OK 12 16 
Data f ndix, report of the Director of the Bureau of Land Management, 1957. 
3} I tern national forest lands 
$1958. Branc t 
‘ a 
ty 1M t lands which are presently served by the States, approximately 30 
I f i ntinental | i States are be 





Frepruary 9, 1959. 
ForEsT SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Maaneuson. We will now hear from our colleague, Mr. Johnson. 
Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
tothank you for giving us all this time. I am here this afternoon to 
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tell you how much IT appreciate the efforts of this committee in the 
past dealing with the national forest lands in the State of California, 

I represent the Second Congressional District of California, which 
includes all or part of 13 national forests and I am vitally interested 
inthis proeram. 

As you know, I am a freshman in Congress. However, over the 
years as a State senator T have followed the activities of your com- 
mittee and wish to compliment you on the thorough understanding 
you have of the problems before us. 

I recognize what vou people have done for us in bringing about a 
much better utilization of our national forest lands. 

Along with my colleagues from California and the other Western 
States, Iam deeply disturbed about some of the cuts below last year in 
the Forest Service program. To those of us with vast Federal timber 
holdings in our districts, the proposed budget reductions simply do 
not make sense. 

Without trving to be repetitions as to the statistics already presented 
to you I do want to emphasize the tremendous setback that will take 
place in the forest program if the proposed reductions are allowed to 
remain. 

OPERATION OUTDOORS 


For instance: In 1957 the Department of Agriculture launched 
Operation Ontdoors. As vou know the nurnose of the proeram was 
to meet the demend for recreational facilities hv 1962 at a total eost 
of S85 million. The Congress last vear provided almost $10 million. 
The hudeet reanest this vear ealls for a ent to S8&.5 million. The 
amomnt shonld be at least $10 million to $12 million in order to main- 
tain the nroeram at its proner nroeress, The tremendens incrense 
of use of these facilities in our national forests is almost unhelievable. 
The Federal responsibility is obvious and T hope the committee will 
cee fit to increase this item. 

The proposed budeet means that few, if any, new recreation areas 
will he constructed which will result in mere overcrowding of camp- 
serounds and picnic facilities that already are bursting at the seams. 


TIMBER MANAGEMENT 


Of creat importance to my district isthe item involving timber sales, 
and aecess roads. 

Acs indieated by other witnesses. the formula of sustained vield is 
well ectablished—hosed on an allowable ent and sales to the lumber 
industry. The hitch to the nrooeram. as far as manv areas of my dis- 
trict are concerned, is the lack of funds for access roads. 

Last vear it was stated that the Denartment was oneratine at 50 
percent maximum on forest roads. Now there isa reanest for a 20-ner- 
cent reduction—a ent of $6 miion—which will reduce the nrogram 
to 40 nercent of maximum. The nronosed increase for timber sales 
will he of creat help. but without sdequate funds for roods for harvest- 
ine the timber T am sure the lumber onerators of my district will not 
be helned too much. Tn connection with the timher sales finds. T hone 
the Forest Service will give consideration to medium and small sales 
which are needed by the average timber operator. 
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Coming back to roads: A series of hearings were held last year by 
congressional committees which developed the fact that billions of 
board-feet of timber were tied up because of the lack of access roads. 
The road program should keep pace with the sales program, and I 
hope the committee will take the necessary steps to make this possible. 

There are two or three other matters I want to touch on briefly. 
One is insect control. There should be more money in the budget for 
this purpose. During the last few years the Department has trans- 
ferred funds from other sources—such as Operation Outdoors, hous- 
ing and timber sales, to help handle this problem, which, as the com- 
nittee knows, is extremely serious. Insects cause a loss of millions 
of dollars each year to our national timber stands. In fact, some 
statistics show the loss is greater than that by fires. 

Tree-planting assistance on private lands is another item that is pro- 
posed to be cut. This program is most important to the protection 
of our watersheds. Reforestation is recognized by almost everyone 
as being vitally important. 

In addition, I am supporting an increase in funds for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Approximately $3 billion is spent each year on 
hunting and fishing. The Federal Government has the responsibility 
for maintaining populations of migratory birds and fish. The De- 
partment needs n ~ money to doa proper job, 

The Bureau of Land Management requires additional funds to 
carry out its ce ative program. As you know, this agency 
administers 176 million acres in the continental United States and 
299 mi — acres in the new State of Alaska. 

The National Park Service is in dire need of more money, particu- 
larly 3 in reference to its Mission 66 program. Mission 66, the Park 
Service recreation development program, is underfinanced by more 
than one-third. The budget calls for a cut of better than $6 million 
in construction funds for beastie and for other facilities. A sub- 
stantial amount of this cut should be restored. 

In summary I would like to say I am very much discouraged by 
he elimination of some of the funds for access roads. This has been 
a carciens with our lumbering operations ever since we started. It is 
still a grave problem and we need much more in the way of access 
oe 

, too, like Congressman Metcalf this morning, think that by pro- 
rd ling more in the way of access roads, and better participation in 
the — ling for timber offerings that the Government is going to 
offer, by doing that you are going to realize more in the way of money 
from the sale of timber to the e ompetitive market. 

The next thing that troubles us a great deal is in the field of re- 
search. Certainly I would not like to see any curtailment in those 
funds. The State of California, has participated with the National 
Forest Service and it has made great use of our great university out 
there and it has carried out a great program in this field. We would 
like to see it continued and expanded. ‘The research that is coming 
out of their efforts is paying real dividends in our forest holdings. 
As stated this morning when I was here, the insect control problem 

real problem in the forests as they exist in California. We are 
losing a great deal of timber by disease and through the efforts of in- 
sects. It is certainly mounting into the millions of dollars. 
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Another matter of great concern is the tree planting program. That 
has been carried on by both private and Federal lands and our State 
is greatly interested in that. Our State division of forestry, through 
its department of corrections, has assisted greatly in that program, 
We have approximately 12 million acres in California that are yet to 
be replanted to forests. Much of that is being left in private hands, 
along with the Federal. 

Going over the particular area that I represent, I know that the 
Forest Service is doing everything that they possibly can do with the 
money available in this program today. They are putting to use 
every dollar and they are getting trees started on the land. There is 
a, great deal to do in that field and every one of our forests has a great 
amount of its area yet in brush that should be in timber growth. 

However, getting back to the real concern of the entire district, 
the State and the Nation as a whole, is Operation Outdoors. You 
all know that California is growing very fast and it is one of the 
great tourist States. We need that recreation outlet and we do have 
the natural terrain to establish it on. 

Just recently I had the opportunity to spend 7 days touring the 
13 national forests that I represent, prior to coming here to Wash- 
ington. Certainly we appreciate the efforts being put forth at the 
resent time and we have one or two very fine facilities that were 
Duilt and provided for with this money, but to see a curtailment in 
the program at this time, it really causes a great deal of concern to 
the entire area. 

All of you know that recreation is getting to be one of the largest 
businesses in the United States. Certainly we have a great area that 
will provide this outlet for a number of people and it really means a 
lot to us in our economy. 

Of the 19 counties that comprise the Second Congressional District 
made up of 53,000 square miles, Federal holdings are the key to the 
economy of the entire area. Everything that I have said here to you 
briefly meansa great deal to us. 

We appreciate the time and effort on the part of you people and 
you know a great deal more about this problem than I do, but we 
are asking for real consideration in restoring to the budget items that 
have been reduced in this field. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 


Monpay, Ferrvary 9, 1 
Grorce WASHINGTON MemortaL PARKWAY 


WITNESS 


WILLIAM J. MURTAGH, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION, WASHING 


TON, D.C. 


Mr. Macnvuson. We shall now be pleased to hear from Mr. William 
J. Murtagh with reference to the George Washington Memorial Park- 
way. 

Mr. Murracn. I, sir, am assistant to the president of the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation. I have a short statement which we 
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have prepared which concerns the George Washington Memorial Park- 
way which we are advocating. 

The National Trust for Historic Preservation is a charitable, non- 
profit, educational organization, chartered under law 408 of the 81st 
Congress of the United States of America, to facilitate public partici- 
pation in the preservation of sites, buildings, and objects of national 
significance or interest. It represents a membership of 2,545 indi- 
vidual persons, 281 organizations and 8 corporations of interested 
citizens and groups united by a concern for the safeguarding of their 
heritage. 

In these interests and speaking as the voice of its national member- 
ship, the National Trust endorses the proposed extension of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway from Washington to Fort Washing- 
ton in Prince George County and especially that section which follows 
the periphery of Broad Creek Bay, Not only does the latter avoid a 
costly crossing of Broad Creek Bay, but it insures the preservation of 
at least two early, architecturally fine, 18th-century houses historically 
important to all Americans—Harmony Hall and Want Water. It 
also acts as a safety preservation measure to the late 17th-century 
Church of St. John. All three structures take their national im- 
portance not only from their architectural quality but from the his- 
torical associations which they have with our first President, George 
Washington. 

With the National Park Planning Commission and the Prince 
Georges County Commissioners, the National Trust likewise opposes 
the recent alternative suggestion which proposes an alternate inland 
route approximately a mile from the river, since this directly violates 
the principle of the Capper-Cramton Act of 1930 which was designed, 
among other things, to preserve the natural beauty of the shores of 
the Potomac. This natural shoreline, especially effective from the op- 
posite side of the river, can best be preserved for the American people 
by the George Washington Memorial Parkway and not the housing 
subdivisions which will otherwise result. Aside from the importance 









































qd | of the beautifying aspect which it will lend to another approach to the 
ve | District of Columbia, this final segment of the parkway will also form 
at | & handsome, much-needed access road to nationally and historically 


important Fort Washington, a need which will grow more acute 
when the National Park Service’s Mission 66 program, designed 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the entire Nation, completes its mil- 
lion dollar improvements at the fort. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for your 
support and attention. s 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Murtagh. 

Mr. Murracu. I have a few brochures about the National Trust 
and a few of the properties which we own and administer, which in- 
cludes Woodlawn Plantation, and the Stephen Decatur House at 
Jackson Place. 

Thank you very much. 


iE 





CONTINUATION OF GEORGE WASHINGTON Memorrit PARKWAY TO 
GREAT FALLs 


WITNESS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Macnuson. We shall hear now from Representative Broyhill 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Brovinmn.. Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief and to the point. 
I do not have a prepared statement. I am not here asking for addi- 
tional appropriations for my district, but I am asking for a clarifica- 
tion or a qualification, possibly, of appropriations “that have been 
peopens for a portion of my district. That has reference to the 

$500,000 which has been requested by the National Capital Planning 
C ommission for acquisition of parklands up around the Great Falls 
area, along what was originally proposed as the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here quite a number of telegrams and letters 
from outstanding citizens of the area raising very serious questions 
about this appropriation and to some extent actually opposing the 
appropriation outright. 

A primary concern that I think we all have out there is that this 
appropriation not be used by the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion as a guise to force the continuation, ultimately, of the George 
W: ashington Memorial Parkway up to Great Falls. 

Mr. Chairman, the George Washington Memorial Parkway, as you 
know, has been authorized for a number of years. It runs now from 
Mount Vernon all around through Alexandria, through Arlington, 
up past the proposed CIA building i in Langley, and will terminate at 
the circumferential freeway at the proposed Cabin John Bridge 
That is where we feel it should stop. There is no necessity of it 
going any farther. 

The Planning Commission for years have wanted to go farther. | 
think last year they appeared before the committee here and asked 
for funds for acquisition of lands to continue it farther. 

There was some suggestion earlier that the CAA people, and nov 
the FAA people, would want to use the George Washington Me 
morial Parkway and its continuation as an access road to the nev 
Chantilly Airport. I think that all of you gentlemen agree that 
that is « ‘ompletely unfeasible and that that would congest the parkway 
beyond its ¢ apac ity and make it utterly useless and not a proper acces 
to the new Chantilly Airport. 

All of the people in the area oppose the continuation of the parkway 
beyond the circumferential highway. 

The State Highway Department opposes it. They will not put 
their share of the funds for it. 

The Fairfax County Board of S Supervisors opposes it. 

If any parkway or roadway needs extension beyond that circum 
ferential highway, there is the ¢ reorgetown Pike which the State 
itself can improve for that purpose. 

We want to make certain, Mr. Chairman, in the request for the# 
funds, and if they are appropriated, that it is clearly understoo 
that the National ‘Capital Planning Commission will under no eit 
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cumstances use it for acquisition of rights-of-way for future parkways 
when the community and the State will not go along with them for 
that portion of the appropriation. 

For the parkland up around Great Falls the county has appro- 
priated $100,000 and has acquired 140 acres of parkland up at Great 
Falls for a county park. I do not believe—in fact, I understand they 
have not officially approved or agreed to put up their portion of 
the half a million dollars and the State has refused to do it. Under 
the Capper-Crampton Act, the State and local community would have 
to agree on a 00-50 proposition even if this $500,000 is ap ypropriated. 
This they have refused to do. I think the board of supervisors and 
the people out there cert: unty apprec late and agree with the necessity 
of p rotec ting the palis: udes of the I otomac and certain land that can 
: a uired there for certain preservation. Insofar as participating 

Federal parkway at this moment, there is no official community 
canbe ae uitke 

If this $500,000 is appropriated we hope that it is clearly under- 
stood that it is only for parks—set aside for parks and not roadways 
or rights-of-way in the future. 

That concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Maenuson. Thank you, Mr. Broyhill. 


CONTINUATION OF GEORGE WASHINGTON MemortaL PArKWAY TO 
GREAT FALLS 


WITNESS 


SCOTT SEEGERS, VICE PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY, VIRGINIA 
POTOMAC VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Magnuson. We have before us now, Mr. Seegers, representing 
the Virginia Potomac Valley Association. 

Mr. Sercers. I have a prepared statement which I should like to 
place in the record. 

Mr. Magnuson. Without objection, it will be placed in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SCOTT SEEGERS, VICE PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY, VIRGINIA POTOMAC 
VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


My name is Scott Seegers. I am vice president and secretary of the Virginia 
Potomae Valley Association, in whose behalf I appear before this subcommittee. 
Our association favors acquisition of as much as possible of the so-called Pepco 
tract at Great Falls as a county park and not as a Federal park. Our asso- 
ciation is also opposed to the extension of any part of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway project west of the proposed Cabin John Bridge. 

There are substantial practical reasons for our opposition to the National 
Capital Planning Commission’s request for funds for the parkway project in 
Fairfax County. The tract involved covers 917 acres, including more than a 
mile of beautiful riverfront. The total cost according to the NCPC estimate 
will be $1 million. This works out to little more than $1,000 per acre. The 
most recent transfer of Potomac riverfront property in this area was a tract 
sold last year by Roger Fisher to Robert Cabot. The price was $4,500 per 
acre. 

This disparity between estimate and actual value of land seems a chronic 
affliction of the National Capital Planning Commission, at least where the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway is concerned. In acquiring land for 
other units of the parkway, the NCPC estimated property in Arlington County 
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owned by the Smoot Sand & Gravel Co. at $118,000. The condemnation jury 
awarded $324,000, nearly three times this amount. For land owned by Howard 
Silsby, the NCPC estimated $3,000. The court awarded $8,350, again nearly 
three times the estimate. Three thousand dollars was the NCPC estimate for 
land owned by Winston Marshall. The final award was $6,000, twice the amount 
of the estimate. 

‘ihe vaiue of riverfrout land being what it is, and given the above record of 
estimating property at one-half to one third its actual value, we may expect 
that the cost of the Pepco tract will be between $2 million and $3 million, instead 
of the 41 million this subcommittee has been told it will cost. 

The Capper-Cramton Act specifically states that “* * * no money shall be 
expended by the United States for lands for any units of this project until the 
National Capital Planning Commission shall have received delinite commit- 
ments * * * for one-half the cost of acquiring the lands * * * .” 

Such definite commitments have not been received. One of the parties to the 
proposed agreement, the Fairfax County Park Authority, proposes to turn over 
county-owned property, at Great Falls, plus additional property now in con- 
demnation, estimated at $200,000. ‘here is no commitment to produce another 
$200,000 or $400,000 should the final cost be double or triple the estimate. 

The other property, the Nature Conservancy, has advised the National Capital 
Planning Conmussion that if the deal goes through they will be able to produce 
$300,000. If the final price turns out to be double or triple the estimate, will 
the Nature Conservancy accept the responsibility to double or triple their con- 
tribution’ They have not agreed to do so. 

In other words, there are no responsible commitments for 50 percent of the 
final cost of the land. ‘The specific conditions laid down by the Capper-Cramton 
Act are not complied with in the terms of the existing agreement. 

There is another questionable factor in the proposed agreement. This is the 
clause that permits the Fairfax County Park Authority to continue to control 
the land now belongin: to it at Great Falls, and to have all the income from its 
operation, even after the land becoines Federal property. Does not such a pro- 
Vision establish a precedent that might work to the disadvantage of future 
Federal projects? 

For any practical purpose, extension of the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway beyond the Cabin John Bridge is neither necessary nor desirable, 

the Virginia Department of Highways, once a contribitor to the parkway 
project, has withdrawn its support. I shonld like to enter into the record a 
letter from Mr. S. D. May, commissioner of highways, in which he states, in 
part: “* * * we will not participate in the acquisition of right-of-way for the 
parkway west of the Washington Circumferential Highway.” 

\ glance at the map of the parkway project may indicate the reason for 
Virginia’s reluctance to spend more State money on it. A four-lane highway is 
indicated along the Georgetown Pike (Route 193), through one of the most 
thinly-settled areas of the county, where, according to State highway department 
projections, a four-lane highway will not be needed until about 1975. 

It is axiomatic that a high-speed highway brings high-density residential 
development. All of Fairfax County’s zoning is aimed at keeping high-density 
development out of this corner of the county, because sewage and water problems 
would hecome ins’rmountable or prohibitively ex ensive in such rourh terrain. 

There is no money in the request before this subcommittee for actual highway 
right-of-way. However, the language of the proposal submitted to the Fairfax 
Board of County Supervisors explicitly describes the route of the highway ex- 
tension. 

This also has a history. For 2 years the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion and the National Park Service have been trying to extend their dominion 
over the Potomac shore between Cabin John Bridge and Great Falls. The prog: 
ress of the parkway up the river has been in consecutive units, each tied to the 
preceding one. At the Cabin John Bridge the Planning Commission and the 
National Park Service hit a double roadblock. One part of this was public 
opinion outraged at the devastation of irreplaceable natural beauty for the sake 
of high-speed highways. The other was realization on the part of county and 
State of what the project would really cost, as contrasted with the soothing 
figures of the NCPC estimates, 

Balked at Cabin John, these Federal agencies are now converting the Capper: 
Crampton Act into a sort of Operation Leapfrog, trying to get what seems most 
vulnerable now, with the hope of closing in on the bypassed stretches next year, 
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or the year after. To further this purpose it is helpful to have at least de facto 
recognition of the proposed route of the highway. 

There is a slight shadow even on the authorization for this extension. On 
July 11 and 12, 1957, the Senate Interior Committee held public hearings to 
determine the necessity and desirability of the parkway extension beyond the 
Cabin John Bridge. The matter was brough up twice in committee, but no action 
was taken. No report was ever issued on the hearings concerning the Fairfax 
County section. 

This seems to indicate that some of the committee members feel some doubt 
regarding the necessity and desirability of the project. 

Despite my association’s opposition to this appropriation, I should like to 
point out that there is in Fairfax County a large Iederal park available at no 
cost whatever. Adjoining the CIA site at Langley is a beautiful tract of more 
than 500 acres. It reaches from Chain Bridge Road (Route 123) to the river. It 
lies atop a long ridge. The land is open or lightly wooded, gently rolling. It is, 
in short, ideal in location and character for a park. It is owned by the United 
States, but has been assigned to the Bureau of Public Roads for so long that it 
has become known as the Public Roads tract. The Bureau of Public Roads has 
one substantial building on the property. This occupies perhaps 4 acres, in- 
cluding the approaches. Another 2 or 3 acres are occupied by what appear to 
be minor testing operations. The tract is, for practical purposes, unused, as it 
has been for the past quarter century. 

The Capper-Cramton Act specificaily provides for the inclusion of such areas 
in the parkway with these words: “The National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission is authorized to occupy such lands belonging to the U.S. Government 
as may be necessary for the development and protection of said parkway * * *,” 

If the NCPC is so eager to establish a large Federal park in Fairfax County, 
they have only to fill out the proper form transferring this tract to the National 
Park Service, and in the stroke of a pen they will have made this provision. 
Neither this subcommittee, nor the Fairfax County Park Authority, nor the 
Nature Conservancy will have to appropriate a nickel of anybody’s money. 

This concludes my statement for the Virginia Potomac Valley Association. 

I also have the honor to enter into the record a statement from the Fairfax 
County Taxpayers’ Alliance, an association which opposes transfer of county 
tax money or property to the Federal Government. 


(The statement follows :) 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
Richmond, Va., December 23, 1958. 
Subject: Right-of-way—George Washington Memorial Parkway: Arlington and 
Fairfax Counties. 
THE VIRGINIA POTOMAC VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
McLean, Va. 
(Attention Mr. Scott Seegers, vice president and secretary. ) 

Dear Mr. Sercers: I have your letter of December 12 in which you advised 
that Mr. Price of the National Capital Planning Commission of Washington, 
D.C., recently stated publicly that the Virginia Highway Department had ad- 
vised the National Capital Planning Commission that we would not contribute 
more State funds toward the extension of the George Washington Memo: ial 
Parkway west of the Cabin John Bridge and the interchange of the parkway 
and the Washington Circumferential, which is Interstate Route 495. 

Our department of highways did participate in the acquisition of right-of-way 
for the parkway up to its intersection with Route 495, but we will not participate 
in the acquisition of right-of-way for the parkway west of the Washington 
Circumferential Highway. 

We are attaching a copy of a letter from Mr. F. A. Davis, commissioner, to 
Mr. Carlton C. Massey, county executive, Fairfax, Va., dated January 15, 1958, 
outlining our position in the matter. 

Also, in the 1958 session of the General Assembly, they appropriated certain 
funds to be used for the acquisition of lands “within the boundaries of the pro- 
posed George Washington Memorial Parkway from the present terminus of the 
parkway to the proposed Virginia-Washington Circumferential roadway at 
Cabin John in Fairfax County, Va., and no further.” 


36292—59———82 
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We believe that this gives you the information as desired, and if we can be 
of any further assistance, please let us hear from you. 
With every good wish, we are 
Sincerely, fh 
S. D. May, Commissioner, 


FAIRFAX, VA., February 7, 1959, 
Mr. Sruart DEBELL, 
Chairman, Board of Supervisors, 
County of Fairfax, Va. 

Dear Mr. DEBELL: It has been reported to us that the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Interior end Associated Agencies will, on this coming Mon- 
day, consider an item of $500,000 in the fiscal year 1960 budget of the Federal 
Government. 

As we understand it, this expenditure relates to the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway system, as provided by the Capper-Cramton Act, and repre- 
sents a contribution by the Government, subject to equal matching funds being 
comitted by other sources. 

Specifically, this expenditure item is reported to be for the purchase of the 
total Pepco tract with title to vest with the U.S. Government, provided there 
is a concurrent transfer to the U.S. Government of all title to Great Falls Park 
and all ownership rights to the adjoining portion of the Pepco tract now vested 
with or held by the county of Fairfax through prior purchase or condemna- 
tion proceedings. 

It is indicated this transfer of the county’s title or rights to or in such prop- 
erty has been rated by the Government at a value of $200,000 and is to be treated 
as a contribution of that value by the county against whatever total amount of 
matching funds would be required from the county to satisfy the final determined 
purchase price for acquisition of the Pepceo tract by the U.S. Government. 

The Fairfax County Taxpayers Alliance is opposed to this, or any other, 
scheme that requires or will lead to the county relinquishing its title to or vested 
rights in and the unfettered use of public property acquired by the county and 
paid for from funds obtained through local taxes, direct or indirect, collected 
from property owners and citizens within the county. The alliance will further 
protest inclusion in the county’s annual budgets of expenditure items for land 
acquisitions as to which the county does not acquire and retain clear title 
thereto. 

It is hoped that the board of supervisors is not or ever will be of a mind to 
adopt a contrary course of action with respect to this case and will alertly de 
fend the county and its people from legislative actions that will jeopardize their 
rights. 

I am taking the liberty of having a copy of this letter presented to the Hon- 
orable Michael Kirwan, chairman of the House subcommittee, so that the al- 
liance’s opposition to this proposed project is known to the subcommittee dur- 
ing its consideration of the Government’s request for fiscal year 1960 appro- 
priations related thereto. 

Yours very truly, 
DovucGtas B. TRITTIPOER, 
President, Fairfax County Taxpayers Alliance. 


Mr. Sercers. Mr. Chairman, this is the first time I have had the 
way paved for me by a Congressman. 

My n: une is Scott Seegers and I am the vice president and secretary 
of the Virginia Potomac Valley Association. TI am appear ing before 
the committee in behalf of the association to oppose the appropria- 
tion for $500,000, which Mr. Broyhill just spoke about. 

Our association favors as much acquisition of as much as possible 
of the so-called Pepco tract of some 900 acres at Great Falls as a 
county park rather than as a Federal park. We also are on record 
opposing the extension of any part of the George Washington Me- 
a ial Parkway project beyond, that is to say, weat of the proposed 

Cabin John Bridge and Washington Circumferential Highway. We 

think we have pretty substantial reasons for that. 
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Mr. Chairman, before I get too deep into this, will you tell me how 
much time I have? 

Mr. Magnuson. You have 5 minutes, Mr. Seegers, as all witnesses 
do. 

You may wish to just highlight your statement or read part of it. 

Mr. Seecers. All right. 

Mr. Magnuson. You have consumed, so far, 2 minutes. You have 
about 3 minutes left and we have to move on. 

Mr. Srecers. I understand. 

This tract is over 900 acres and the request is for $500,000, which 
purports to be one-half of the purchase price. That includes more 
than a mile of riverfront property which breaks down to just a tiny 
bit more than $1,000 per acre, if you can imagine that. 

The most recent property transfer in that area of riverfront prop 
erty was last year at $4,500 an acre. That means that this estimate is 
completely and totally irresponsible. 

The George Washington Memorial Parkway project and the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission’s request for funds have a long 
history of inadequate estimates in the light of the final appropria- 
tions. 

The Capper-Cramton Act states that no money shall be expended 
for land acquisition until the Planning Commission has definite com 
mitments for matching funds. 

There are two other parties to this proposed deal for the so-called 
Pepco tract at Great Falls. 

One is the Fairfax County Park Authority. Instead of money 
they propose to turn over county-owned property at Great Falls, plus 
additional property now in condemnation which is estimated at 
$200,000. 

If, as seems absolutely certain, the final costs of this tract of land 
are two or three times the amount of the estimates, there is no com- 
mitment by the County Park Authority to produce another $200,000 
or $400,000. 

The same situation exists in regard to the third party to the pro- 
posed deal, an outfit called Nature Conservancy. It is a large and 
very fine conservationist outfit. They have said they feel they will 
be able to produce $300,000 if this deal goes through. 

Those two contributions will make up $500,000. 

However, if the final cost of the land comes to double or treble the 
estimate of the Nature Conservancy group, there is no position—I 
have this from one of the officials of the conservancy group—no posi- 
tion to accept responsibility for another $300,000 or another $600,000 
of funds. 

That seems to me to show that the specific conditions laid down 
by the Capper-Cramton Act are not being met in this proposed deal. 

‘There is one more factor which seems to me a questionable one, 
and that is the clause in this proposed agreement “a will permit 
Fairfax County Park Authority to continue to control the land now 
in its possession at Great Falls and to have all the income from the 
operation, even after the land becomes Federal property. 

I do not. know enough aboutsGovernment processes to know whether 
that would set up an undesirable precedent or not, but IT think it 
might be worth looking into. 
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Congressman Broyhill has covered much more forcibly than I am 
able to do m: iny of the points, and I will submit the rest of my state- 
ment together with a couple of supporting letters and thank you for 
your time. 

* Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Seegers. 















Forrest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CLEMENT W. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Magnuson. We shall hear now from Representative Clement 
W. Miller, of California. 

Mr. Mriuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
appear before this committee today and to speak to you on the vital 
matter of the U.S. Forest Service budget. 

The Forest Service budget is a matter of major importance to the 
district I represent, There is no need to belabor its vital signific: ance 
tothe taxpayer at large. There is ample proof that the Forest Service 
dollar is one of the best dollars that we expend. 

I must, on these grounds, protest the inadequacy of this budget in 
several specific respects. 

First, as to forest access road construction. 

In the Senate last year Senators Hayden and Morse indicated that 
an expenditure of $50 million for timber access road construction 
would be ap propriate and would return commensurate dividends to 
the Federal Treasury. Yet the Bureau of the Budget is proposing 
to spend $24 million for fiscal year 1960, a $2 million drop from 1959. 

What does this short-fall mean in the First Congressional District 
of California? Our timber is relatively inaccessible. Anyone who is 
familiar with our Six Rivers National Forest will confess that it is ex- 
tremely difficult terrain. It is not feasible at all, in many cases, to plan 
purchaser-built roads. 

Thus, while the present budget provides some increases for sales 

/ prenaration, we are unable to take advantage of this increase as we 
might be entitled to in the Six Rivers National Forest. In fact, Six 
Rivers is seriously behind in its sales. Our allowable cut is 163 
million board feet per year. We will be cutting only 100 million 
board feet this year. The short fall is almost entirely due to the 
lack of timber access road construction. It amounts to 50 million 
board feet. Next year the short fall will be 40 million board feet due 
to lack of roads. 

In the fact of this short fall, it is depressing to note that the Budget 
Bureau is allocating an increasing percentage of road construction 
costs to the purchaser rather than main line construction, which ex- 
per ience indicates is desirable. 

This is in an area of northern California where the regular schedul- 
ine of forest sales has become a crucial factor in its economic sta- 
bility. The principal city of this area, Eureka, Calif., is on the 
Labor Department’s list for critical unemployment. 

In Del Norte County where 70 percent of the land area is owned 
by the U.S. Government, the adverse effect of the failure to reach our 

allowable cut can be clearly observed. 
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The failure to build access roads is felt not only on timber sales but 
in developing our recreation potential. This, in turn, raises the ques- 
tion of appropriations for Operation Outdoors. Like many lumber- 
producing areas, we look to recreation to fill our needs for a stable 
economy. 1 do not wish to be portentous, but I feel that recreation 
is no longer a frill. It is a prime necessity of our complex society. 
Cert: ainly to northwestern California it is no frill. It 1s our No, 2 
industry, accounting for 40 million in annual income, based on stale 
1954 figures. I do not need to belabor the part played by our na- 
tional forests in recreation, nor the degree of our crowding. Every 
estimate of our needs must be revised upward upon each new calcu- 
lation. In California demand exceeds supply by 50 percent. Any- 
one with a tent can make this fact more graphic. 

With five children from 3 to 11, 1 can testify personally to the lack 
of camping facilities. 

One can arrive at a campground at 10 o’clock in the morning only 
to be informed that it is full. 

In spite of this lack of supply, the Bureau of the Budget becomes 
increasingly niggardly with funds for Operation Outdoors. A pro- 
posal that was minimal to start with is now rendered hopelessly in- 
adequate. 

You will have the big figures. 

May I supply you w ith the small ones? 

In Mendoci ino National Forest with its million acres, we are spend- 
ing in 1959 $13,000 for recreation. You know what this means—13 
or fewer campsites. It provides nothing for planning and cleanup, 
nothing for obsolescence. This is a forest that is within easy reach 
of the San Francisco complex of 4 million people, an area that could 
easily supply 100,000 camper days per year. 

A national forest that could use $100,000 a year on recreation, and 
use it wisely. I know—I have been on the ground, talked to the 
rangers and have se en the need with my own eyes 

The same story is true for the Six Rivers National Forest. A 
$18,000 appropriation this year for a forest of 926,000 acres. 

Again, we could spend wisely $100,000 per year for the next 5 years 
to give us adequate recreational development. 

In addition to these inadequate amounts for recreation, the Na- 
tional Recreation Review is robbing our field offices of personnel from 
their duties of timber sales planning and management. We need the 
Review. We also need timber sales. 

I suggest this to indicate that the Budget does not even begin to 
spell out. how truly inadequate are the amounts for recreation. 

I would like to suggest that there is no more important area for 
public expenditure than recreation for our national forests, because 
it is in an area almost totally closed to private development. I am 
not going to speak about recreation needs for the vacationists but 
nierely express the hope that there would be some way to measure in 
dollars the benefits of recreation for all of our citizens. It may be 
impossible to put a dollar sign on a sequoia or a sea scape but the value 
Is sg there. 

Finally,a word on research. As our forests decline and are replaced 
with second growth, it is important that we realize the potential of 
the forests we will be creating in the next decades. This requires basic 
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research. All parties I have talked to on this matter, public and 
private, realize that this is properly the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Reforestation is a fundamental of three counties in my district. 

Reforestation without basic research is going to be largely meaning- 
less. If we do not know what to do with the inferior second- growth 
woods, the communities growing up around them will wither. “y sup- 
port additional funds for such research. 

Finally, as a tree rancher of modest proportions, I understand the 
need of our States for a cooperative tree-planning program, I 
oppose the budget cut in this program. 

I also have numerous telegrams and communications supporting the 
testimony which I have given here today. I particularly emphasize 
that private foundations, private companies, support wholeheartedly 

what I have said about research in every detail and that includes 
iedwidoale who vigorously oppose the encroachment of Federal Gov- 
ernment in most other respects. I request that. they be included as a 
matter of record. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you very much. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

CLEMENT MILLER, 
O!ld House Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly suggest you support budget for timber and sales of national forest 
and access roads. This very important regards economy of this county. 

Det Norte MILLING Co., 
J. M. RENizA. 


CRESCENT City, CALir., February 6, 1959. 
CLEMENT MILLER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
We urge your support of the budget for national forest timber sales. We 
also urge immediate appropriation for forest access roads. 
Henry R. WELCH, 
Vice President, A. C. Dutton Lumber Co. 


EurREKA, CAuIF., February 7, 1959 
Congressman CLEMENT MILLER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Urge support of budget allocation for national forest timber sales manage 
ment and request you urge increase appropriation for national forest timber 


access roads, forest range, and recreation program. Also urge your support of: 


cooperative tree-planting program. 
REDWoop District CouNcIL oF LUMBER 
AND SAWMILL WORKERS, 


CRESCENT City, CAuir., February 9, 1959. 
Congressman CLEMENT W. MILLER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully urge that you extend all efforts to obtain additional appropria- 
tions for timber access roads, forest research, and recreation programs and 
support present budget allocation for national forest timber sales management. 

Det Norte COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
BRADLEY Pace, Secretary-Manager. 
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CrESCENT City, Cauir., February 9, 1959 


Congressman CLEMENT W. MILLER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Please make every effort to have additional appropriation made for timber 
access roads, forest research, and forest recreation programs. Also strongly sup- 
port present budget allocation for Forest Service timber sales management. 

Arrow MILL Co., Klamath, Calif. 


CRESCENT City, Cauir., February 9, 1959. 
Congressman @LEMENT W. MILLER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Urgently request you support additional appropriations for timber access 
roads for forest research program and forest recreation program. Also support 
present budget allocation for national forest timber sales management. 

NorRTHERN CALIFORNIA PLYWOOD. 


CRESCENT CITY, CALIF., February 9, 1959. 
Congressman CLEMENT MILLER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you to do all possible to maintain or increase the budget for national forest 
timber sales and to obtain money for national forest access roads. These two 
items most important to the economy of northwestern California. 

McNAMARA & PEEPE LUMBER CoO. 
By M. MCNAMARA. 


Forrest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Magnuson. Representative Smith of Mississippi has a state- 
ment to present to the committee. 

Mr. Suarrn. Iam Frank E. Smith of Mississippi. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make a statement in regard to the Forest 
Service appropriation, and especially in regard to the forestry research 
program which is vitally import: int throughout the southern hard- 
wood area. I have aspecial interest in this matter because in my own 
district hardwood is the major timber crop. 

The southern hardwood problems have for some time been handled 
through the Hardwood Research Center at Stoneville, Miss., which 

been designated as a Forest Management Research Center for 
muthern hardwoods. 

[ hope that the general appropriation in this field will be kept at 
an adeq juate level and that an Vv propos ed reduction which would affect 
he essential research will be refused by this « ‘committee. I feel sure 
that the Congress will support the committee in holding the line in 
adequate research funds. 

[ want to call the committee’s attention especially to the need for a 
lab ratory for hardwood research at the Stoney ille Research Center. 
It has been estimated by those who are familiar with the problem that 
$390,000 would provide an adequate sum for the construction and 
equipping of this laboratory in a manner that would make it possible 
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to carry on the work necessary not only for the immediate area, but 
for the entire southern hardwood region. I imagine that would be 
about one-half of the national use of hardwood and it would also 
stretch over all the Southern States. I am especially interested in the 
importance of this research program being carried out to the fullest 
extent because it is essential that our landowners in my part of the 
South be shown how new and improved methods of timber growth and 
timber handling can make hardwood an important crop for cash yields 
over the long range in our area. 

A lot of our land is best suitable for hardwood development only, 
If the landowners see that through the leadership provided by this 
research program a real effort is going to be made through the years 
to help insure them, to help give them the means and knowledge and 
know-how to raise their timber in the most efficient manner to pro- 
tect it from disease and other defects that may reduce its value, they 
will be more inclined to go into this production. 

I believe it will make a great contribution to our entire agricul- 
tural program, as well as to the overall economy of the country, i if 
this land that can best be utilized for hardwood timber production 
is used for that, and no attempt is made to put it in row crop pro- 
duction or any other crop where there is not the need involved but for 
which there is a great temptation in respect to the comparative 
yields from the land. 

I think that the best contribution we can make in this field is by 
this concrete demonstration that the hardwood research program 1s 
being developed and expanded to meet the actual need. 

If the landowners have that assurance, I believe they will be much 
more inclined to go into these programs of hardwood development 
which, of necessity, have to be long range. 

We are no talking here in terms of the great hardwood tracts in 
the national forests or the great tracts that are owned by the timber 
concerns or in some way developed in that fashion. We are talking 
about the growth of the small areas owned by individual landowners 
where they have an opportunity to stop this overall pattern of cut- 
ting out timber and adding new cropland that is marginal, at best, 
by comparison with what the productivity in hardwood would be. 

I hope the Congress can help stimulate new developments in hard- 
wood, sound intelligent long-range planning in that field, by provid- 
ing adequate funds for this research program. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jensen. The facts are that hardwood timber has been depleted 
to such a marked degree over the past many years and due to that 
very fact hardwood lumber has risen in price many times over even 
the softer woods. 

Waving been in the lumber business for 24 years, IT keep up with 
the cost of lumber, and I certainly agree with you, Mr. Smith, that 
research is necessarv »nd very proper in order that we may stimulate 
a greater growth of hardwood and to find ways and means of de- 
stroving insects which destroy the seedlings: also the pretty old 
growth. And so I am very hs appy to hear yonr testimony and I am 
sure the committee will give it due consideration. 

Mr. Suirn. Thank you, Mr. Jensen. 
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Mr. Maenuson. I know from past discussions, Mr. Smith, of your 
deep concern with these problems, your broad knowledge i in this field, 
and your anxiety for anything which affects your constituents. We 
appreciate your testimony here today. 

Mr. Suira. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like permission 
to insert at this point in the record a letter from the Delta Council 
in Stoneville, Miss., in regard to this particular problem. 


\ 


Mr. Magnuson. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

DELTA COUNCIL, 
Stoneville, Miss., February 6, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK FE. SMITH, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR FRANK: It has come to our attention that the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Subcommittee on the Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies, is soon to consider items in the 1960 budget for the Forest Service. We 
understand specifically that Forest Service items will be heard on February 9. 

Delta council has long recognized and concerned itself with the conservation 
of the Nation’s renewable natural resources and we are alarmed to learn of 
proposed reductions in the Forest Service budget of approximately $6.5 million. 
We are opposed to such reductions for an agency that is so efficiently devoted to 
increasing the production and improving the use of one of the Nation’s most 
important resources. 

In addition, we feel the need to continue the improved financing of basic for- 
estry research. Of particular importance to the Nation is the increasing demand 
for southern hardwoods in the pulpwood field. As you know, the southern hard- 
wood territory has long furnished almost one-half of the national demand for 
hardwood lumber. 

As you know, the Hardwood Research Center at Stoneville, Miss., has been 
designated as the Forest Management Research Center for southern hardwoods 
and, as such, has primary responsibility for research in the management of over 
4) million acres of productive hardwood forest land in the South. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that this center plays an important role in maintaining the 
Nation’s hardwood resource. Through the active financial support and coopera- 
tion of the Southern Hardwood Forest Research Group, working through the 
Delta Research Foundation, and through an increase in appropriations for fiscal 
year 1959, the Hardwood Forest Management Research Center now consists of a 
staff of experienced specialists attacking a broad and complex front of problems 
that must be overcome in attaining better management of the hardwood forests of 
the South. To assure the future success of this research program, which is off 
to such a good start, it is extremely important that adequate permanent labora- 
tory, greenhouse and office facilities be provided. Such a building with its at- 
tached greenhouses and complete equipment is estimated to cost a gross of 
$350,000. 

At present costs of construction and equipment, this amount should provide 
three major laboratories, a complete reference room, a photographic laboratory, 
a computing and drafting room, a large workroom with temperature control 
chambers and walk-in refrigerators, 3 small greenhouses, 2 lath houses, 20 
additional rooms for offices or additional laboratory space as needed, and the 
lecessary furniture and laboratory equipment. Such a building located at Stone- 
ville would be centrally located for the work in southern hardwoods and for 
close cooperation with industries, landowners, and other research workers. Also, 
the Federal Government owns sufficient land at this location to provide an ade- 
quate building site. 

Since it will not be possible for us to have a representative to appear before the 
Interior Subcommittee on such short notice, we will be very grateful to you if you 

can present this matter to the subcommittee during their hearings. Although 
headquartered at Stoneville, the broad regional importance of this hardwood 
forest management research program merits widespread support. 
Cordially, 
B. F. Smiru, Evrecutive Vice President. 
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Mr. Macnuson. Thank you. 
Mr. Smiru. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Magnuson. We shall now hear from our colleague, Congress. 
man Polk, of Ohio. 

Mr. Pork. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
James G. Polk, representing the Sixth Ohio District, and may I say 
at the outset that I am indebted to our colleague, Congressman Bob 
Sikes, of Florida, for a breakdown of the forestry items in the budget. 

Today I would like to speak briefly concerning two items that are 
very important, I believe, in our consideration of general forestry 

yroblems. 

The Wayne National Forest in southern Ohio is partially located 
in the district that I have the honor to represent and, so, I have some 
personal knowledge of the general situation. 

First, I wish to protest the budget cut for recreation and public 
use from $9,985,400 to $8,500,000. This is a cut of nearly $1.5 mil- 
lion for recreation and public use. 

As I mentioned, the Wayne National Forest in Ohio which has 
about 106,000 acres is small in comparison with the great areas in 
the Western States. However, it has recreational potentialities of 
considerable importance to the people of Ohio. The recommended 
cut of econ $1.5 million for recreational facilities on a national 
forest public use area appears to me to be unwise at a time when 
millions of our people are placing increased demands on these public 
forests for recreation, picnicking, and camping. 

The second item to which I wish to call your attention is that item 
relating to the cooperation in forest tree planting where there is a 
eut of $500,000, from $790,000 in 1959 to $290,000 as recommended 
for 1960, 

In fiseal year 1958 Ohio received $40,805 as the Federal share in the 
tree-planting program. A cut in the appropriation for fiscal vear 
1959 has reduced Federal participation now to some $17,000. Ifa 
eut of another one-half million dollars for tree planting is made in 
the fiscal year 1960 program as proposed in the budget, then Ohio 
and the other cooperating States can be aoe to receive less than 
$5.000 per State for this worthwhile endeavor. 

We have almost 800,000 acres of private lands still in need of 
planting in Ohio. Our three State-operated nurseries at Green 
Springs, Marietta, and Zanesville are producing tree seedlings of the 
size and species suited to the timberlands to be reforested, and the 
planting stock is sold to planters for a reasonable price. In 1958 
this price averaged $9.73 per thousand tree seedlings. 

May T say. Congressman Jensen, that this is the hardwood of 
wien you spoke a minute ago. We in Ohio grow only the hardwoods 
that are so scarce and are so important in our timber economy. The 
a for seedlings is set low in order to encourage landowners to 
buy them and to reforest their lands. 
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The Federal participation helped in keeping this price low. 

May I say in passing that another reason why the price should be 
kept low is because hardwood timber grows very slowly. A man who 
sets out a tract of hardwood trees can hardly expect to harvest a 
crop from those trees during his lifetime, because it usually requires 
from 40 to 50 to GO years to mature a crop of hardwoods. They are 
much different from the soft pines of the South, where 20 years is 
all that is required to grow a crop of timber. So we must, I believe, 
offer all the incentive and all the encouragement we can to farmers 
in order to encourage them to plant these hardwood trees and for 
that reason we need the Federal participation in order to keep the 
price at a reasonable figure. 

In Ohio, at present, the Federal share, I believe, is $17,000. The 
State share is $42,210, and the landowners put in $151,594. In other 
words, the landowners and the State are contribu iting here ver y sub- 
stantially and I believe the Federal Government should continue to 
participate in this program as has been true in the past, and I hope 
that your committee, Mr. Chairman, will see fit to restore this $500,000 
ut for cooperation in forestry planting. 

I also sincerely hope that you will restore the $1,485,400 cut in the 
re een and public use items. 

I believe these are two items that it would be pennywise and pound 
foolish. for us to cut as drastically as has been recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

[ thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your courtesy in listening to me, 
and I hope that you may be able to see fit to fellow my recommenda- 
tions on these two items. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Polk. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. IRIS F. BLITCH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Magnuson. We shall now hear from our colleague, Mrs. Blitch 
of Georgia. 

Mrs. Burren. I am Iris F. Blitch, Representative of the Eighth 
District of Georgia. 

[ thank this committee for permitting me to say a few words in 
favor of fire protection and tree planting. ‘These items mean so 
much to the Nation, to Georgia, and to my district. I wish that 
everyone here could see what one fire did to 78,000 acres in my dis- 

ict near Fargo, Ga., in 1955. Within a few hours it changed a 

table treasure house of naval stores, lumber, poles, pulpwood, 

ife, and esthetic values to a blackened mess. Now we’ve got a 
tremendous tree planting job ahead to bring these charred acres back 
into timber produc tion. 

The Georgia Forestry Association conservatively estimates the 
1965 potential Vi _— of Georgia’s forest economy at well over $114 
billion employing 400,000 persons. ‘That my State still has an aver- 
age of about 3.000 fires a year burning over 150,000 acres is of much 
concern to me. I am also concerned about burn on the forest lands 
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of the Nation which during a favorable year is as much as 4 million 
acres and during more hazardous years about 20 million acres. The 
adequate protection of our natural resources is essential to our na- 
tional well-being. The cooperative program in forest fire control on 
non-Federal lands began in 1911 and is now a tried and well accepted 
program. I am sure we all agree that forest lands form a national 
asset and that forest fire control is an interstate problem in which the 
Federal Government has an important responsibility. I believe we 
should consider appropriation of the full $20 million authorization 
for this program. 

And now, a few words about tree planting. The proposed budget 
reduces nearly out of existence the cooperative tree planting program, 
Under that program the United States has borne a part of each 
State’s costs of supplying low cost nursery stock to landowners for 
replacing rundown or cutover forest land and poor farm land; and 
for establishing windbreaks. Since Congress started the program 
more than 30 years ago, it has helped the States to produce more than 
51 billion trees. My own State of Georga produced 77 million trees 
as a part of the work last year. Each week America’s population in- 
creases about 250,000. That is almost equal to the number of peo- 
ple living in my congressional district. Just think—a new con- 
gressional district every week. In the face of such obvious future 
demand, how can we say that the need for tree planting has declined 
to the point that the Federal Government can nearly close out its 
most suecessful long-time program. I recommend that the program 
be maintained at the level of 2 years ago. I feel that the appropri- 
ation should be increased to $1,300,000. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Maenvson. Thank you very much, Mrs. Blitch. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Maenvson. We shall now be pleased to hear from our friend 
and colleague, the Honorable John A. Blatnik from the State of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Baurnrx. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
appreciate the time which you have given me after what I am sure 
has heen a very informative but very tiring day. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is John A. Blatnik from the Eighth Dis- 
trict in northeastern Minnesota. 

T appreciate this opportunity to testify this afternoon on a matter 
of great importance to the people of northeastern Minnesota. I refer 
to the land acquisition program in the Superior National Forest. road- 
less area, as authorized by the laws of June 22, 1948, and June 22, 1956. 

As the sponsor of these acts I am, of course, extremely interested 
in seeing that their purpose is fulfilled, namely, the orderly acquisition 
of lands, the development or potential development of which will im- 
pair or threaten to impair the unique qualities of the remaining Su- 
perior National Forest roadless wilderness canoe country. 
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Under the two acts above cited, $2.5 million has been authorized 
to be appropriated for land acquisition within the roadless area 
Since 1948 a total of $1.5 million has been appropriated, making pos- 
sible the acquisition of 37,000 acres of land to preserve the wilderness 
condition of the roadless area. 

A budget request of $300,000 for fiscal year 1959 was deleted last 
year by this committee on the grounds that sufficient funds had been 
carried over and that the item’s deletion would not seriously curtail 
progress under the land-acquisition program. ‘The item was restored 
by the Senate, but deleted again in conference. No comparable budget 
requ : has been made for fiscal 1960 and no justification or explana- 
tion for this was given in the budget message. No explanation was 
given, Mr. Chairman, because there is none which can be justified 
under analysis. 

The ene! that sufficient funds have been carried over cannot be 
made this year. We know for a fact that of the total $1.5 million 
appropr li oh i made thus far all but $100,000 has been obligated and 
this amount will be obligated within the next 2 to 3 months. Options 
on land worth $48,000 have already been taken and options on $91,000 
worth of land will be taken soon. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, by July 
1, 1959, there will be no funds whatever available for land acquisition 
in the Superior National Forest roadless area as authorized by law. 
There will be no funds for a program authorized over 10 years ago and 
reauthorized just 2 years ago with an expression of ‘congressional 

intent that this program be not only continued, but expedited. 

Now, unfortunately, we face the situation where without funds the 
program will lapse by default. This will have international, as well 
as local, State, and national repercussions. Our good friends to the 
north in Canada have established a wilderness area of comparable 
size and character to our own roadless area in the Superior National 
Forest. Canadians have diligently and conscientiously worked to 
preserve the wilderness characteristics of their own Quetico Forest 
area. This purchase program for which funds have been denied has 
convinced the Canadians that the United States is serious in carrying 
out its announced intention of preserving the wilderness characteristics 
on our side of the border in the Superior National Forest. To cut off 
the program for even a year is a show of bad faith against our Cana- 
dian friends who were encouraged by the United States to preserve 
the wilderness characteristics of the Quetico in cooperation and con- 
junction with this Nation’s preservation of the wilderness character- 
istics of the Superior National Forest. 

Here at home thousands of conservationists and outdoor enthusiasts 
look to the canoe country of the roadless area as one of the last remain- 
ing vestiges of true wilderness Jeft in the continental United States, 
It is essential that to preserve this wilderness area we must push for- 
ward the land-acquisition program and acquire the remaining 32,000 
acres of Jand which are left in the area. A breakdown of the remain- 
ing acreage shows that there are 824 acres on which 14 resorts are 
established; another 2,129 acres contain 64 improved tracts such as 
summer homes and fishing camps; another 13,450 acres are largely 
undeveloped private I: ands, and the remaining acreage is composed of 
a 500 acres of tax-forfeited lands held by Lake, C ook, and St. Louis 

ounties, 
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It is important that these undeveloped lands and tax- forfeited lands 
be acquired just as in the case of improved tracts and resort areas, 
Ww ‘th rea: a's 10 the undeveloped private lands, we must keep in mind 
th it they are ut or veloped today, but if the acquisition program lags, 

the possibility their development increases. This is why under 
the original act re fe rence is made to the acquisition © f land “the poten- 
tial development of which” will impair or threaten to impair the 
nique qualities of the wilderness canoe country. I might add that 
it would be far cheaper and more economical to acquire these un- 
developec a land now at their actual land value, rather than wait for 
them to be deve loped, which would cause a substantial increase in 
their cost of acquisition to the Government. 

WV ith regard to the tax-forfeited lands, it 1s true that they are today 
h eld by the countie \\ ho. by he Wey, have ee ‘rated to the fullest 
possible extent with the Forest Service under this program. The 
Forest Service, however, must consider this acreage as private owned 
because the counties can at any time sell them back to private owner- 
ship, thereby again increasing their cost to the Government when the 
acquisition progr aim takes effect. 

To eliminate the budget item for this land-: acquisition program is 

i classic example of being penny wise and pound foolish. Delay 
means higher costs in the future. It means loss of faith with Canada 
and with the people who have worked so long and diligently in the 
interest of preserving wilderness areas in the United States. 

From my frequent visits and traveling through the area, which is 
located entirely in my congressional district, it is my independent 
judgment, which I am sure could be substantiated by the Forest 
Service, that from $600,000 to $650,000 could be beneficially obli- 
gated by the Forest Service during fiscal year 1960 in the acquisition 
of the remaining lands under the acquisition program. I am further 
convinced that a minimum of $350,000 is needed this year in order 
that the Forest Service may deal with the remaining resorts in the 
area, 

I therefore urgently request this committee to appropriate $500,000 
for the acquisition of lands within the Superior National Forest un- 
der the acts of June 22, 1948, and June 22, 1956. 

I would be glad to answer any questions or make any further 
comments, if you so desire. 

Mr. Maenuson. Thank you very much, Congressman Blatnik. 

Mr. Biarnix. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


CHARLES H. CALLISON, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GAME, FISH, AND CONSERVA- 
TION COMMISSIONERS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


STEWART M. BRANDBORG, ASSISTANT CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Maanvson. We shall now hear from Mr. Callison and Mr. 
Brandborg. 

Mr. B randborg, you will have the dubious distinction of winding 
this up for the day. 
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Mr. Branperorc. That is a dubious honor, is it 2 

Mr. Chairman, I am Stewart M. Brandborg of the National Wild- 
life Federation. Mr. Callison wishes to submit a statement for the 
International Associ: se of Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners today, and I would like to submit my statement for the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, with your permission, and briefly sum- 
marize our recommendations. 

Mr. Magnuson. Very well. 

The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT BY STEWART M. BRANDBORG, ASSISTANT CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Iam Stewart M. Brandborg, assistant conservation director of the National 
Wildlife Federation. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time, when one rends and hears at every hand that 
the political implications of the “battle of the budget” are likely to outweigh 
all other considerations in the minds of Congressmen, we of the nonpolitical 
National Wildlife Federation are reassured by the past record of this sub- 
committee. The jurisdiction of this subcommittee includes most of the impor- 
tant conservation agencies of the Federal Government. We know that as in past 
years you will consider the fiscal needs of the conservation programs on the 
basis of their merits, keeping in mind the future needs of America as well as 
the current political pressures. 

A farmer never helps himself economically if he fails to rebuild and replenish 
the fertility of his soil. He is merely inviting financial failure if he tries to 
economize falsely by neglecting to protect and manage wisely his water supplies, 
his pastures, and woodlots. Uncle Sam, the greatest land manager, cannot 
prosper or assure his future if he fails to protect his public forests from fire and 
misuse, if he permits overgrazing of the public lands, if he countenances soil 
erosion and water pollution, or if he otherwise lets his natural resources be 
neglected and wasted. 

The steady growth of the national economy, the expansion of industry, in- 
creased travel, increasing human population—all desirable and necessary if our 
Nation is to move forward and not fall behind in the global contest with com- 
munism—all add up to new drains upon our lands, waters, forests, and minerals. 
All add up to new demands upon, and threats to, the treasured scenic, wildlife, 
and recreational resources of America. The vital problems caused by these ever- 
mounting pressures cannot be met by cutting back on conservation programs. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, Mr. Chairman, the National Wild- 
life Federation wishes to present specific recommendations regarding some of 
the items that will appear in the appropriation bill to be drafted and reported 
by this subcommittee. We respectfully submit the following: 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, last year the National Wildlife Federation asked Congress, 
through the members of this committee, to review the forest and range man- 
agement programs of the Bureau of Land Management in order to help meet 
some of the critical needs it faces in fulfilling its responsibilities. We pointed 
out that as the largest landholder of the Federal Government, with the heaviest 
responsibility for multiple use management of lands under Government juris- 
diction, it receives appropriations that are completely inadequate to provide 
reasonable protection for irreplaceable soil, range, forest, mineral, water, and 
wildlife resources. This is the public land agency, we emphasized, that is 
charged with the care of some 477 million acres of Federal land in the Western 
States and Alaska, and brings in by far more money to the Federal Treasury 
than any other conservation agency, yet struggles in vain to provide the protec- 
tion required for resources of this vast public estate. It was indeed encouraging 
when Congress granted increases in last year’s appropriation to meet a greater 
part of the need for a better resource management job on lands administered by 
the Bureau of Land Management in Alaska. 

The most shocking ex: umple of resource waste on lands under the Bureau's 

iictiou is in Alaska where in 1957 five million acres of forest and tundra 
lands were destroyed by uncontrolled fires. In Alaska, an area that is largely 
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undeveloped wilderness, the agency was faced until this year with the impos. 
sible task of protecting 225 million acres against fire with a permanent crew 
of less than 100 men. Extensive fire losses were not the result of any failure 
of these people: they worked hard and valiantly, sometimes at great risk be 
cause of the antiquated planes they were forced to use in their aerial fire 
patrols. 

In fiscal 1959, Congress increased the fire presuppression appropriation to 
$625,000, some $227,000 over the 1958 level. Another $250,000 was added for 
a start on essential firefighting stations and facilities. With this help the Bu 
reau cut fire losses last summer to less than one-half million acres during one 
of the worst fire seasons ever experienced in the new State. The average 
acreage burned per fire was held to 1,200 acres as compared to 12,000 acres per 
fire in the 1957 season. The 1,200-acre figure still represents a sad waste of fine 
timber, watersheds, and wildlife cover, but it shows what can be done if the 
agency is given half a chance. 

The Federal budget for 1960 cuts funds for the Alaska fire protection program 
back to the 1958 level of $898,000 at which fire losses of 5 million acres occurred 
in 1957. It cuts back to $100,000 the increase in funds for construction of 
smoke-jumper and other badly needed facilities which had been scheduled at a 
rate of $250,000 per year. 

The National Wildlife Federation is joined by its State and local members, 
as well as nearly all national conservation groups, in urging that $812,000 be 
provided for the Alaska fire protection program and $350,000 be appropriated 
for construction of critically needed fire training centers, warehouses and other 
facilities in fiscal 1960. In support of this recommendation I would like to sub- 
mit the following summation of facts about the Alaska fire program. 

The need for a forest fire control program in Alaska 

In Aleska 225 million aeres, an area one-ninth the size of the United States, 
requires fire protection. Normally 1 millien to 2 million acres burn annually. 
The 1957 year, the Territory’s worst fire year, over 5 million acres burned. 

The goal of the Bureau of Land Management is to reduce the annual losses 
to 100,000 acres or less during a normal year. This can be achieved at a pre 
suppression cost of approximately one-half cent per acre. 

Problems faced in limiting loss to 100,000 acres per year 

1. Inadequate appropriations for fire control and construction. Needs for 
fiscal 1960: 

Protection : $812,000 (budget estimate, $387,900) 

Construction: $350,000 (budget estimate, $100,000) 

2. Inadequate detection system, Need regular plane and helicopter patrols 
to catch fires while they are small. This is impossible under the $387,900 rec- 
ommendation in the budget. 

3. Due to the 5- to 6-month fire season characterized by long daylight hours, 
low humidity, and rainfall, high temperatures and heavy 30- to 60-day lightning 
storm season, the fires spread rapidly and unchecked. Many have attained a 
siz? of 1 to 2 million acres. Since 1940 annual fire losses average 1.2 million 
acres 

1. General remoteness of most of Alaska’s forest and range lands from all 
but helicopter or airplane travel. This inaccessible country is heavily hit by 
lightning. 

5. The presently small highway system (about 3,600 miles). 

6. Feonomic develonment : 

General economic development of Alaska places increasing valves on 
evicting natural resources and calls for sound developmental planning and 
industrial financing. 

The heavy and rapidly expanding interest in oil and gas leasing and 
drilling. These activities are largely in areas presently remote from high- 
wivs and therefore in the past not considered as dangerous fire areas. 

Heavy increase in tourist and recreational travel to Alaska estimated 
to be increasing by about 30 percent each year. 

Higher resource values being placed on the forest lands in Alaska as a 
result of pulp-plant interests. It is imperative that the growing stock 
base of pulp allotments not be destroyed, thereby causing failure of de 
pendent industries. 

The need for protecting wildlife habitats and migratory bird nesting 
grounds from the ravages of fire. 
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General and widespread military activity is a continuing use of the do- 
main lands. 


BLM timber management programs 

The Bureau of Land Management timber management programs are also in 
need of increases to provide funds where they are most badly needed to make 
possible larger sustained-yield timber harvests and raise the level of forest 
management. At present, much of the timber on land administered by the 
Bureau is overmature and ready for harvest, but shortages of trained personnel 
prevent this from being made available for cutting. Forest management and 
development funds for the Western States and the Oregon and California 
lands should be increased to the following levels: 


Funds needed for adequate program of forest management (exclusive of recreation) 





Available in | Requested Needed for 


1959 for 1960 adequate 

program 
1, Protection (Alaska) --.. ° Fay $637, 000 $387, 500 $812, 000 
9. Forest management (C. & C.)_..- 1, 678, 200 1, 791, 200 2, 500, 000 
3, Forest management (PD). | 1, 231, 100 1, 324, 400 1, 750, 000 
4, Forest development (C. & C.) (reforestation) -..-- | 574, 100 583, 200 600, 000 
§, Forest development (PD) (1eforestation)_.......-.---------| 30, 000 3, 00 50, 000 
I CR ne dd ct ceil eneeen ideas 250, 000 100, 000 350, 000 





Range program needs of BLM 

There is an acute need for more funds to carry out range management pro- 
grams on lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management. Millions of 
acres of these have been seriously depleted through mistreatment and abuse that 
results directly from lack of funds to provide them proper care. 

The following estimates show the minimum appropriations needed for manage- 
ment of these public range lands to restore them and make them more productive: 


Needed for | 1960 budget 






adequate estimate 
program 
Grazing administration____- taht st eb cease eStore $3, 500, 000 $2, 338, 000 
Fire presuppression eee eer ee : ssi. gait sti 509, 000 243, 000 
Soil and moisture conservation. . ._-- eae be hile a Sn 7, 700, 000 3, 821, 000 
Range improvements... ---- rae ea ast aula ae demas a ies 1, 250, 000 775, 000 
Weed control. : a eka biiond anna ddwebrdaaablansun ai scala 2, 000, 000 820, 900 





The Bureau of Land Management administers grazing use on 187 million 
acres of unreserved and reserved public land in western United States and an 
approximate 25 million acres of public domain in Alaska. In the Western 
States 30,000 range livestock operators depend upon the public lands for a por- 
tion, averaging 4 to 6 months, of their annual forage requirements to maintain 
a continuing livestock enterprise and to make optimum use of their privately 
owned land and water. Over 12 million head of domestic livestock and more 
than a million big game animals obtain forage from public land ranges in the 
Western States. 

An organization of less than 300 people of which nearly one-third are clerical 
and stenographic workers, carries the direct responsibility of administering 
grazing use on public land under BLM jurisdiction. Sixty field offices in the 
Western States and Alaska have immediate supervision of grazing administra- 
tion averaging more than 34 million acres of public land per office. In the 59 
organized grazing districts, the area of Federal range under management aver- 
ages more than 900,000 acres for each professional range worker. The intensity 
of range use supervision and the application of scientific range management prac- 
tices are seriously hampered by deficient staffing. 

The advent of World War II brought to a halt the assembly and analysis of 
Vital basic data essential to the complete application of the Taylor Grazing Act 
in bringing the public lands under orderly use. Appropriations, since the close 
of the war, have been inadequate to resume the collection of basic information 


36292-—59—_—83 
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at a satisfactory level resulting in a prolonged deferment of adjudicating grazing 
privileges and in complicated situations where major adjustments in grazing use 
are required. As an example, more than 100 million acres of public land lack 
adequate forage inventories prerequisite to bringing stocking rates into balance 
with forage productivity of the range. At the present rate of accomplishment, at 
least another 10 to 12 years will be required to complete acceptable range sur- 
veys, a delay that, in many cases, will further aggravate already complex 
range-use problems. 

Second to livestock grazing, wildlife makes the most extensive use of the 
public lands. From the standpoint of forage utilization, big game animals are of 
primary importance but upland game birds, fur bearers, waterfowl, and preda- 
tors also are indigenous to the range country. Range management personnel 
annually devote many man years to wildlife management duties principally in 
cooperation with State wildlife agencies on habitat and access improvement, 
census determinations, hunting seasons, bag limits, and other matters. More 
intensive management work needs to be done, but staff limitations and the press 
of other grazing administration responsibilities seriously restrict the amount of 
personal services available for this important function. While many of the pro- 
fessional range workers have had some training in technical wildlife manage 
ment, there is an urgent need for more specialists in this field to provide leader- 
ship and to serve in a liaison capacity for the Bureau. 

Fire presuppression on rangeland is a subactivity of management of grazing 
land in Western United States. It provides for limited preparation in the pre 
vention and detection of range fires on about 180 million acres of public land. 
Until very recently only a token amount of funds was available to support the 
program and, as a consequence, only a meager organization equipped with inade 
quate and obsolete facilities has been available to cope with the range fire situa- 
tion. The result has been large and disastrous fires during seasons of high fire 
danger such as occurred in 1957 and again in 1958. 

The Bureaus’ wood control program is conducted under several authorities 
with funds appropriated under the Halogetron Control Act of 1952. Basically, 
weed infestations are the result of improper land use and management whether 
on crop or rangeland. Depletion of the perennial forage plant cover on range 
land by repeated fires and past misuse has left an open door for the invasion of 
noxious and poisonous weeds and other useless plants. Natural restoration of 
much of this depleted area is time consuming and costly due to related dam- 
ages such as the poisonous nature of halogeton. Artificial revegetation of weed 
infested rangeland followed by conservative grazing use results in permanent 
control of invading weeds where hardy perennial grasses are used. To date 
more than one-half million acres of depleted range have been restored to full 
productivity under the weed control program. The actual area benefited from 
revegetation projects however, ranges from 5 to 10 times the net area restored 
through diversion on grazing use from unimproved range. 

The present annual rate of seeding depleted and weed infested ranges, both 
under the weed control program and other Bureau programs, varies from 100,000 
to 125,000 acres depending on the level of funds available. At this rate almost 
80 years would be required to replace the present halogeton infested area. In 
addition there is another 15 to 20 million acres of Federal range occupied with 
useless brush, all of which is susceptible to either regrassing through brusk 
control or conversion to grass by artificial seeding. The cost of the needed im- 
provement work will be returned in a reasonable time through much higher 
grazing values and vastly improved wildlife habitat. 


NO RECREATION FUNDS FOR BLM 


The Bureau of Land Management has virtually no program to provide recrea- 
tional facilities or improvements on the vast areas of lands under its admin- 
istration. This is one of the saddest examples of waste of a public resource. 

In some areas, where there is heavy public use of outstanding recreational 
lands under BLM jurisdiction, serious sanitation and health hazards have de 
veloped that are a menace to visitors. These conditions cannot be tolerated 
in the face of increasingly heavy demand for outdoor recreation any more than 
ean the continued neglect of wildlife management programs that would increase 
enjoyment of wildlife on this public estate. 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Fishery Management Services 


The National Wildlife Federation recommends that the committee grant an 


additional $425,000 for the Branch of Fishery Management Services, Division of 
Sport Fisheries, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, Fish and Wildlife 
Service. This activity is shown as item 2, extension and training, under ‘“Man- 
agement and investigation of resources, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife,” 
pp. 722-728, U.S. budget. The total 1960 budget estimate for this activity is 
$169,700, the same amount as for the current vear. 

Created in 1957 after the Fish and Wildlife Service was reorganized in 1956 
in accordance with congressional action, this Branch never has been adequately 
financed to perform its necessary functions. These activities primarily are: (1) 
determine stocking needs of fish produced in Federal hatcheries and placement 
along scientific lines in order to provide the maximum creel success; (2) pro- 
vide technical guidance for munagement of fishing waters on Federal lands; and 
(3) develop an extension service, initially consisting of simple printed materials 
to advise farm pond and lake owners on management of their waters for maxi- 
mum fish production. 

Justification for the overall increase of $425,000 follow. 

Federal hatcheries are producing some 200 million fish annually at a cost of 
$4.2 million, including more than $2 million for adult trout. Yet, creel census 
figures indicate that an average of not more than one-third of these fish are re 
canght by anglers. By improved placement of fish in accordance with scientific 
principles, the return on present hatchery production can be increased materially 
for the benefit of America’s anglers. The current budget allocates only ‘$7,000 
for this funetion and it is recommended that this amount be increased by 
§225.000 

The Federal Government has control of millions of acres of land in military 
installations, Indian reservations and national forests, parks, and wildlife 
refuges. These areas include waters of great fishing potential which are as yet 
wumnanaged for maximum production. Present budget moneys permit work on 
oily about 15 percent of these areas. An additional $150,000 is needed to meet 
pressing fishery management problems on these areas. 

There are more than two million farm ponds and small lakes in the United 
States and more are being created each year, many under sponsorship of Federal 
agricultural programs. Owners of these small impoundments, which have con- 
siderable fishing potential and can remove pressure from public waters, look to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service for management advice. Simple informational 
leaflets and pamphlets are needed for general public distribution and an addi- 
tional $50,000 is needed to initiate this service. 

In the original plans for this Branch, it would also conduct training activities 
ind develop national surveys on fishing resources. No money is being requested 
for these projects at the present time, however. 

Vational wildlife refuges 

We wish to urge increased appropriations to meet requirements for improve- 
nents and maintenance of management areas and refuges within the National 
Wildlife Refuge System. Necessary funds will have to be provided for this 
purpose in place of the revenues that formerly were accrued from the sale of 
nhigratory waterfowl conservation stamps. Budget estimates for the operation 
of new wildelife refuges and the Nene goose program are enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by our organization. We urge also that the committee acquaint itself 
With the critical need for preserving and expanding wetland areas that are a 
part of the refuge system as a means of restoring our depleted waterfow! re- 
sources. 

We strongly support the $280,000 for studies of the effects of chemical pesti 
tides upon fish and wildlife as provided for in the budget estimates under the 
authorization contained in the Wildlife-Pesticide Act that was passed during 
the Sith Congress. 


River basin studies 

We urge the committee to consider favorably additional funds for river basin 
‘tudy activities of the Bureau of Snort Fisheries and Wildlife to implement the 
lew Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act passed by Congress last year. We 
iiderstand that the budget estimate contains no funds for the administration 
of t} . . ei 

Ithe new act. 
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The passage of this legislation was widely hailed as a vitally important gain 
for fish and wildlife conservation. The act is designed to provide adequately 
for conservation of these resources in the huge water projects of the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. The legislation last year was en- 
dorsed by every one of the 48 State Governors and by all organized conservation 
groups. 

Yet the act is nearly meaningless unless a modest amount, at least, is provided 
for the biological studies required on these projects. The increase, presently 
shown in the budget estimate for river basin study activity, is nearly all il 
lusory. Most of it represents merely a change in financing methods which will 
not cost the Federal Treasury a penny, but serves only to put the activity on 
a sounder financial basis. Now, at long last, the fish and wildlife men will not 
have to ask for handouts of money appropriated by your committee to the Corps 
of Engineers. This is a financing change that has been needed for years and 
we are glad to see it. 

In addition to this illusory increase, however, there must be an actual, real 
increase of sufficient proportions to enable the Fish and Wildlife Service to be 
gin dealing with the program of the Corps of Engineers on a scale called for by 
the Congress in the new Coordination Act. The budget estimate for the Corps 
of Engineers for 1960 is $863 million, an increase of $56 million over 1959, 
River basin people must also keep pace with Bureau of Reclamation programs, 
the cost of which is nearly $251 million in 1960 and the small watershed pro- 
gram of the Department of Agriculture for which the estimate is $20 million. 
This does not include licenses under the Federal Power Act which also provide 
for construction of dams. The programs of these three Federal agencies alone, 
which must be studied by the river basin group, total $1,134 million. We urge 
this committee to give meaning to the provisions of the new Fish and Wildlife 
Coordination Act, so genuinely wanted by the people of this country, by _ ree- 
ommending the modest amount needed to initiate study and operations under 


this act. 


Fish and wildlife information programs 

In 1954, shortly after a new administration took charge in the Department of 
the Interior, a special three-member committee was named to study all opera- 
tions of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The committee members were dis 
tinguished and able: James R. Turnbull, Monsanto Chemical Co., official of 
Seattle: John D. Pennekemp, an editor of the Miami (Fla.) Herald: and Ross 
L. Leffler, an executive of the U.S. Steel Corp. and at the time president of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

Among its findings, this committee said in so many words that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service was doing a distressingly poor public relations job, its results— 
essentially nil, frequently negative. The committee urged that the Service's 
information and educational activities be sharply expanded and improved and 
it even went into detail as to how to achieve the needed improvement. 

Four years have passed. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has undergone 
several profound changes, some obviously for the better, some of questionable 
merit. But one thing hasn’t changed. Its information and education progran 
is still poor. It hasn’t expanded, hasn’t increased its output, continues to fall 
far short of the Service’s public responsibility, despite the fact there exists in 
the Office of Information a staff of able and conscientious people, competently 
skilled in the techniques of mass education. 

In fiscal year 1955, the year the special committee returned its indictment. 
the total appropriated funds available to the Division (now called Office) of 
Information was $143,151. These were the funds for personnel, equipment. 
and materials used in the production of press releases, educational publications, 
motion pictures, and similar media. For the current fiscal year the total is 
$166,500. Routine civil service promotions, Federal salary increases voted by 
Congress and other rising costs more than account for what appears to be 4 
small increase. The sum of $166,500, incidentally, is a mere four-tenths of 1 
percent of the total Fish and Wildlife Service budget of $4114 million, a figure 
which excludes the Federal-aid funds transferred to the States. 

Let’s draw home comparisons with a few State wildlife departments known fé 
have good information-edueation programs: 

The Commonwealth of Virginia spent $161,800 last year to inform its citizens 
about the status of game and inland fisheries and to educate Virginians, il 
cluding youngsters who are the future citizens, about the principles of col 
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servation. This was 7 percent of the total budget ($2,050,445) of the Commis- 
sion of Game and Inland Fisheries. 

Tennessee spent $158,486 in conservation education. This was 5.1 percent 
of the total budget of the Volunteer State’s Game and Fish Commission. 

The Missouri Conservation Commission devoted $331,000, or 7 percent of its 
$4,725,000 fiscal year budget, to information and educational services. 

A comparison of budgets doesn’t tell the whole story. Each of the three 
States singled out above actually produced more printed materials, more mo- 
tion pictures, more television films and other educational aids, and secured 
greater distribution of them within its boundaries, than the Fish and Wild- 
life Service did for the entire United States. This contrast could be duplicated 
in many other States. 

Missouri, to continue one example, distributes free of charge monthly to more 
than 100,000 of its citizens a high quality magazine. This publication was 
adjudged last year to be outstanding in competition sponsored by the American 
Association for Conservation Information. Most publications of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service are printed in quantities of 1,000 to 10,000 copies. Service of- 
ficials must keep the informational leaflets under lock and key, least the citizens 
who last year made more than 8 million visits to national wildlife refuges 
exhaust all supplies in a single day. 

What an educational opportunity is lost in those 8 million visitors to the 
refuges. With a minimum of interpretative services, those visitors—all inter- 
ested in wildlife or they wouldn’t be there—could be introduced to the prin- 
ciples of modern game management. They could be encouraged to appreciate 
the publie’s heritage in wildlife resources, told about the dependence of wild- 
life on habitat, instructed in the relationship of soil and water conservation. 
No other agency, State or Federal, has the opportunity presented to the national 
waterfowl refuges to teach present and future sportsmen how to distinguish 
between different species of wild ducks and geese, and this is a lesson that must 
be learned if waterfowl resources are to be properly managed. 

Some may say that since the State conservation departments are doing such 
a good job, there is no need for Federal duplication of educational services. 
But the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service bas resource responsibilities that 
cannot be handled by the States. The Federal Government, for example, has 
the task of conserving and managing migratory game, a resource that is inter- 
state and international in nature. Only it can tell the whole story about 
migratory birds. The 17 million acres encompassed in the Federal refuge sys- 
tem, to use another example, is a land management task and resource-conserva- 
tion responsibility not duplicated in or by the State agencies. 

It is easy to put one’s finger on the obvious, immediate renson why the 
Service is failing to discharge its publie responsibility in conservation education : 
Lack of funds to do the job. We respectfully urge this committee to correct 
this situation by providing a substantial increase in this vital program. 


U.S. FOREST SERVICE 


More people went into the national forests last year than ever before for hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping out, and other forms of health-restoring and health-giving 
recreation. The total was 67 million recreational visits. This was 6 million 
more than during the previous year and 20 million more than reported in 1955. 

All the experts are agreed this sharply upward trend in recreational use of 
public outdoor areas will continue in the years to come. The reasons are under- 
standable. In the first place, the birthrate continues unabated, urban areas are 
becoming more congested, and opportunities for exercise and relaxation in the 
wide open spaces become increasingly important to the physical and mental 
health of our people. Moreover, America is confidently planning for a more 
prosperous future, with more jobs for more people at higher pay. This will 
mean more families with the time, the means and the motivation to travel to the 
national forests and other natural areas that are open to public use. 

But the sheer impact of millions of automobiles and tens of millions of human 
feet, together with an inescapable percentage of human carlessness, can be 
vastly destructive of the timber, soil, water, wildlife. and scenie resources. In 
other words, unless guided and channeled and adequately provided for, the 
mounting millions of recreational visitors can wear down and destroy the very 
resources they seek to enjoy. It is absolutely essential to have adequate access 
roads and parking places, campgrounds, picnic areas, and sanitary facilities, 
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scientifically designed and built in the right places, properly patrolled and 
maintained. 

Two years ago Congress sharply increased funds for recreational and pubtlie- 
use facilities in the national forests, thereby launching part I of a realistic 
program that has been called Operation Outdoors. Last year Congress con- 
tinued this important conservation program by appropriating $9,985,400 for the 
current fiscal year. The Federal budget presented to Congress this year, how- 
ever, proposes a drastic cutbaek. The proposal is to lop off nearly a million 
and a half dollars. 

We earnestly hope, Mr. Chairman, that this subcommittee and the Congress 
will restore the proposed cut and appropriate at least as much as last year, 
$9,985,400, for continuation of part IT of Operation Outdoors. 

Part Il of Operation Outdoors was supposed to provide a realistic, equally 
long-overdue program for wildlife habitat management on the national forests 
But part I has never been given the green light by the Budget Bureau. This 
year it was sacrificed arbitrarily to the notion that this Nation cannot afford 
to start any new programs. 

Do not the Budget authorities undersand that this is a dynamic society we 
live in, and that to survive this Nation must also be dynamic in its planning? 
Do they really believe the Federal Government must never undertake to do any- 
thing that it has never done before? 

At the present level of appropriations for wildlife habitat management, we 
continue to lose the full potential of wildlife populations and of hunting and 
fishing opportunities on the national forests. We recommend this item be 
doubled over the budget estimate, to at least $1,600,000 for fiscal year 1960, 

Mr. Chairman, under the general heading of “National forest protection and 
management.” the Budget Bureau did approve an increase of $2,800,000. for 
timber resource management and timber sales. We support this proposed in- 
crease and hope that it will be granted. 

We also recommend the subcommittee consider increasing funds for forest 
roads and trails, and that some of the funds be earmarked for horse and foot 
trails into the designated wilderness, wild, and primitive areas. The areas set 
apart for wilderness preservation in the national forests constitute a resource 
of great public valne for recreation, esthetic enjoyment, and scientitic research. 
The kind of trails needed to permit greater public use of the wilderness areas are 
not expensive to build, but they are sorely needed. They are needed especially 
to secure an adequate harvest of big game such as deer and elk in the remote, 
high mountain reaches of the wilderness country. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Wildlife Federation also recommends a modest 
increase in forest research appropriations for studies aimed at solving some of 
the pressing problems of recreational-use management and wildlife-habitat man- 
agement. Very little has ever been done in this field by either Federal or State 
agencies. The Forest Service program of recreation research begun in 1957 
now involves only two nen (2 man-years) We recommend adding $100,000 to 
the budget for sorely needed recreational-management studies 

We hope an equal amount, at least $250,000 will be added for wildlife habitat 
research in fiseal 1960, and that in future years this program will be further 
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expanded. It is estimated that one-fourth of the recreational visitors to the | 


national forests sre hunters and fishermen. Ways must be found to secure 
the maximum harvestable numbers of big game animals while keeping the herds 
in balance with range forage production and in harmony with livestock grazing. 
(lso needed are improved techniques for coordinating timber management with 
the conservation and improvement of fishing streams and game habitat. The 
problems calling for research are many and complex. 

Mr. Branpporc. As you know, the National Wildlife Federation 
is a private, nonprofit conservation organization made up of sports 
men and civic-minded people within women’s clubs, garden clubs, 
and other service groups. 

Today I would like to touch very briefly on two or three critical 
needs that we face in the resources management field on our vast 
public lands domain. 

The first and most dramatic of these, judging from the evidence 
here on the table, is the Alaskan forest fire problem. As you know, 
in 1957 more than 5 million acres of forest and tundra were burned 


in Alaska. 
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This situation developed, namely, because the Bureau of Land 
Management of the Department of the Interior was faced with the 
impossible t task of trying to patrol and control fires over 225 million 
acres of public lands in remote and inaccessible areas. 

Last year, and with the help of this committee, the Bureau was 
given $625,000 for the Alaskan fire suppression program, and this 
made possible some very remarkable results. The Bureau went into 
Alaska for the first time with what could be considered a halfway 
fighting chance. ‘They had airplanes, helicopters, and regular aerial 
patrols, and something close to the manpower that they required for 
the job. They reduced the fire loss to less than one-h: alf million acres. 
They brought the average fire size down from 12,000 acres, as it had 
been in 1957, to 1,200 acres. These fire losses were 10 — of what 
they had been in 1957 even though the fire season last year was one 
of the most severe ever experience .d. 

We urge you to restore the funds for this program. This year the 
budget provides only $896,000 for this purpose. 

\We = wish to urge you to restore the $250,000 that was scheduled 
for use by the Bureau in setting up fire facilities in Alaska. These 
are for necessary guard stations, and buildings that can be used by 
fire crews in the field. The Alaskan situation, as you probably are 
aware, is fairly indicative of the kind of problem that the Bureau 
of Land Management faces throughout its jurisdiction over some 
{70-odd million acres of public lands. The Bureau has never been 
given the funds to do the kind of job of management that it should. 
Hhis is particularly true in the case of timber management programs 
where right now they are aware of the fact that hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of merchantable timber are being stolen from the 
Government because the Bureau simply does not have the manpower 
to survey their timber producing lands and follow up on trespass 
cases Which have become very serious. 

We recommend $3 million for expansion of the timber management 
program and an increase of about 37 million for the range manage- 
ment program of the Bureau of Land Management. The Bureau 
hahages about IST million acres of rangeland largely in the Western 
States 

Here again they face an almost impossible situation. They have at 
this point about one trained range manager for an average of 900,001 
acres of land. This makes it totally impossible to control the number 
of livestock that is grazed on this public land. It is generally under 
stood that if vou get your livestock out on the BLM lands in the West, 
you can run them there. And the odds are that the Government will 
not be able to protect its interests because they do not have anyone to 
check on this illegal use. 

The programs for reseeding and restoring seriously depleted ranges 
have been almost tot: uly neglec ted, alt] ough the agency does continue 
to try to go ahead and do something with what limited funds it has. 

{ would like to mention briefly the need for providing additional 
funds for the Operation Outdoors program of the Forest Service. a 
you know, this got underway last year and an appropriation of $ 
950,000 was prov ided by Congress. The Federal budget for 1960 — 
vides for a $1.5 million cut. We know that you appreciate the need 
for restoring these Operation Outdoors moneys that will enable the 
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national forests to provide the public use facilities that are so much 
in demand at this time in the face of large increases in recreational 
visits to lands administered by the Forest Service. 

The Forest Service is in the sad situation of having only a token 
amount of money for its wildlife management programs. Last year 
they were given $805,000 for their wildlife management work. As 
you know, the Forest Service never got its Operation Outdoors part 2 
program for wildlife off the ground. This is still in the files. They 
are limping along with this $805,000, which they received last year. 
The same amount is provided for in the current budget. We hope 
you will increase the appropriation for this vital work, within more 
than 180 million acres of national forest land, to a minimum of $1.6 
million. 

In my written statement I have summarized the data that I have 


based my recommendations upon. I want to thank you for your in- | 


dulgence at this very late hour in the afternoon. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. CALLISON 


Mr. Macnuson. Mr. Callison. 

Mr. Cauutson. Mr. Chairman, I would like with the indulgence of 
the committee to take about 2 minutes. 

Mr. Maanvuson. Very well. 


Mr. Catuison. I would like to file a statement in behalf of the Inter- | 


national Association of Game, Fish Conservation Commissioners. As 
all of you know, that is the organization made up of the commissioners 


and executive directors who run the State game and fish departments. | 


I have the honor of serving as chairman of the legislative committee 
of that organization. 
(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GAME, FisH & 
CONSERVATION COMMISSIONERS 


(Presented by Charles H. Callison, Washington, D.C., chairman of the associa- 
tion’s legislative committee) 


The International Association of Game, Fish & Conservation Commissioners 
is made up of the commissioners, directors, or other executive heads of the game 
and fish departments of the various States and the Provinces of Canada. In 
matters before the Congress of the United States, the association officers rep- 
resent only the interests of the various States, an arrangement made in respect 
to, and respected by, our Canadian neighbors. 

As chairman of the legislative committee, I wish to present a brief statement 
concerning one particular item in the Forest Service budget, and respectfully 
request an opportunity for additional material to be filed for your study by the 
international association’s executive committee. The matter of particular con- 
cern to the association is the national forest protection and management item 
for “Wildlife habitat management,” which is scheduled in the 1960 budget at 
$805,000. 

The State game and fish departments have an obvious interest in this program. 
The resident wild game and the fishery resources of the national forests are under 
the regulatory jurisdiction of the States. The wildlife itself belongs by law to 
the States. The State wildlife agencies have the responsibility of licensing the 
hunters and anglers and of patrolling the national forests and other public lands 
of the Federal Government to protect the resources. 

In the past the States have expended large sums of State moneys for fish and 
wildlife surveys, management, and protection on these Federal lands. There is 8 
definite limit, however, to the kind and amount of permanent improvements in 
which the States can afford to invest money on Federal lands. In some States 
these limits are strictly defined by law. 
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The international association has long urged greater Federal expenditures for 
wildlife habitat improvements on the national forests as a wise conservation 
investment. Long before Operation Outdoors was planned, the association 
advocated legislation that would earmark a definite percentage of national forest 
receipts for this purpose. 

As Operation Outdoors was being planned, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
engaged in negotiations with the officers of the international association, and 
eventually an agreement was reached regarding the kind of wildlife habitat 
improvements that would be financed by the Federal Government on the national 
forests, and the kinds that would be paid for by the States. In general, the 
agreement was that the States would pay for structural installations such as 
pond and lake construction and stream improvements, and the Forest Service 
would install and pay for vegetative improvements such as range reseeding and 
forest-cover manipulation. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit for the record the attached documents which show 
that this agreement was firmly reached 2 years ago, in the summer of 1957. 
Since that time, the State wildlife agencies have been proceeding in good faith, 
investing their own funds in permanent habitat improvements on the national 
forest. A preliminary check shows that in fiscal year 1958 alone the States 
spent well over $114 million for such purposes. The 1959 figures will show an 
increased rate of such investment. 

As a matter of good faith, Mr. Chairman, the State wildlife agencies feel it is 
time the Federal Government started its agreed-on share of the program. For 
this reason the international association respectfully urges the wildlife habitat 
management funds of the Forest Service be increased to at least $2 million in 
fiscal year 1960. 

I thank you for the privilege of presenting these facts. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Gams, FisH & CONSERVATION COMMISSIONERS, 
June 24, 1957. 
Dr. RicHARD EF. MCARDLE, 
Chief, Forest Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. McArpte: As the attached material shows, I wrote all of the State 
game and fish administrators on April 10, transmitting a draft of the statement, 
“Responsibility for Direct Habitat Improvement Projects on National Forest 
Lands,” which I had prepared after consulting with Lloyd Swift. My letter to 
the State administrators explained that this action was taken pursuant to the 
meeting held with Assistant Secretary EK. L. Peterson on March 6. 

In response to my letter, replies were received from 24 States. Twenty-two 
States were in agreement with the statement, or suggested only minor changes. 
I have discussed these suggestions with Lloyd. One State expressed the opinion 
that the responsibility should be reversed, with the Forest Service undertaking 
structural work and the game department doing the vegetative phases. Another 
State’s opinion was that the Forest Service should be doing the whole job of 
habitat management as a regular part of the responsibility of managing the 
national forest lands. 

Some of the States, in addition to endorsing the guidelines, offered comments 
which bear on the cocperative relations of the States and the Forest Service: 

1. One State questions that part of the first paragraph which says that “the 
Forest Service is staffed to provide leadership in various activities and to coor- 
dinate one with the other,” pointing out that staffing for wildlife habitat man- 
agement is inadequate. 

2. Four States said they thought fish and game was not given sufficient atten- 
tion in the coordination of uses on the national forests. 

3. Three States mentioned the need for expanding wildlife habitat research 
by the forest and range experiment stations. 

4. One State points out that with funds for recreation work in line with Oper- 
ation Outdoors part 1, the States should not be expected to provide recreation 
facilities in connection with their fish and game developments on the national 
forests. 

5. One State thought that their investments on the national forests might 
not be protected over a long period under the present cooperative agreements, 
since the agreements can be canceled on short notice. 
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6. Two States cautioned against a level of wildlife staffing on the national 
forests, that would result in duplication or taking over the States’ responsi- 
bilities. 

7. A number of States strongly endorsed the last paragraph of the statement 
which provides for flexibility in the application of the guidelines. 

1 interpret the replies from the States as an endorsement of the proposed 
guidelines for direct habitat improvement work on the national forests. There. 
fore, in behalf of the State game and fish directors, I hope attention can now 
be given to the development and release of part 2, wildlife habitat management, 
of Operation Outdoors. 

Very truly yours, 
THoMaAsS L. KIMBALL, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GAME, 
FisH & CONSERVATION COMMISSIONERS, 
{pril 30, 1957. 
To: State fish and game administrators. 
From: Thomas L. Kimball, chairman of the executive committee, International 
Association of Game, Fish & Conservation Commissioners. 
Subject : Cooperation with the Forest Service. 

Assistant Secretary E. L. Peterson of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
invited the officers and members of the executive committee to meet with him 
during the North American Wildlife Conference. Accordingly, some of us, along 
with representatives of the national conservation organizations, went to the 
Department of Agriculture on March 6. 

The Secretary explained the purpose of the invitation as being related to the 
development of part 2, wildlife habitat management of the Forest Service Opera- 
tion Outdoors. Part 1, national forest recreation, had administrative and Budget 
Bureau clearance and the 5-year plan had been issued in an attractive booklet. 
Part 2 had been held up in the Department, the Secretary said, because he 
wanted to discuss some cooperative aspects of direct wildlife habitat improve: 
ment projects with State representatives. 

The Secretary stated that the Forest Service had the responsibility of man- 
aging the land. This included its occupancy and use and the coordination 
of uses. He assumed that the States agree with this position. We assured 
him that the States had never questioned the responsibility of the Forest 
Service for managing national forest land and this had been reaffirmed at our 
meeting with the Forest Service in Washington, D.C., on December 3-4, 1956. 
Moreover, we agreed that the Forest Service should have the personnel to pro- 
vide needed leadership and training in wildlife habitat management within the 
Forest Service. Such staffing should be on the basis of a_ wildlife habitat 
technician on a forest having important fish and game values, or a man assigned 
to work on several forests. 

Before submitting part 2 on “Wildlife Habitat Management to the Budget 
Bureau” the Secretary wanted to clear criteria or guidelines with the States. 
He pointed out that the States received license fees and Federal aid, and could, 
no doubt, continne to finance direct habitat-improvement werk on the national 
forests. The subsequent discussion indicated that there were local variations 
on desirable ratios of State-Forest Service contributions to such work. There 
appeared to be general agreement that as an overall guide the Forest Service 
should undertake the vegetative phases and the States the structural phases. 
However, it was recognized that this was only a general guide and could not 
be applied rigidly. State by State each project would have to be worked out 
on the basis of the need and on the basis of funds available to the State and 
the Forest Service. 

It was then suggested that this general guide for direct habitat work on 
the national forests be reviewed by the States’ fish and game directors. AS 
chairman of the executive committee. I was asked to serve as the States’ rep 
resentative in a liaison capacity with the Forest Service. Accordingly. from this 
background of discussion with the Secretary and the Forest Service, I have 
consulted with Lloyd Swift and drafted a statement which spells out the above 
understandings. I've enclosed two copies. Would you return one with any 
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comments or revision you may care to make. I should like to have your reply 
by June 10, 1957. 
Very truly yours, 
Tuomas L. KIMBALL, 
Chairman, Exrecutive Committee. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR Drrecr HAntrat-IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS ON NATIONAL 
Forest LANDS 


The Forest Service is responsible for administering the national forest lands. 
In carrying out this responsibility, it makes the day-to-day and longtime deci 
sions relating to the occupancy and use of these publie lands. Inventories, plans, 
and projects involve timber, vegetation, water, engineering, recreation—col- 
lectively referred to as multiple uses. To carry out this work, the Forest Service 
is stuffed to provide leadership in the various activities and to coordinate one 


use with another. In coordinating the management and uses of the several 
resonrees, the Forest Service requires men with knowledge and skills for pro 
tecting, maintaining, and improving wildlife habitats. Inmmeasurable wildlife 


henefits may be realized by application of safeguards and adjustments in con 
nection with the development and use of the national forests. For example, 


the timber-management program results in the manipulation of food and cover 
on nearly 8 million acres each year. Forage use by livestock and hig game 


must be coordinated. Roads must be located, constructed, and maintained so 
streams are not damaged. Failure to apply needed safeguards or to make 
necessary adjustments for benefit of wildlife can alter or destroy wildlife habi 
tat It is recognized by State fish and game administrators that the Forest 
Service should be staffed to meet the land-management and coordination re- 
sponsibilities as they relate to wildlife habitat management on the national 
forests 

\lthough the Forest Service cannot delegate its responsibility to manage the 
national forest lands, it has in the past and in the future will continue to 
cooperate with the State fish and game departments in developing fish and game 
habitat through the direct or project approach. In this category would be such 
projects as dams to create new fishing waters, making wildlife clearings in 
dense forest areas, and installing stream improvements. Since the Iands are 
to be devoted to multiple uses, the Forest Service has the responsibility for 
final deeision as to the use of the land for habitat development or other 
purposes, 

Habitat improvement projects may be vegetative or structural, or combina- 
tions of these two. Both involve financial investments. The Forest Service 
as previously stated, is engaged in land-management practices that involve 
protection, restoration, and manipulation of the vegetation (wildlife habitat). 
It should contribute to projects that involve manipulation of plant cover. The 
States could assume financial responsibility for structural improvements. Thus, 
as a guiding principle, the sharing of project costs where feasible will be along 
the lines of the Forest Service contributing the vegetative and soil phases and 
the States the structural phases. 

This approach must continue to be on a flexible basis, so that worthy projects 
will not be delayed because the Forest Service or the State are unable te con- 
tribute in accordance with the general formula. However, as a necessary part of 
land management, the Forest Service will continue to cooperate with the States 
in project planning, approval, and inspection to see that all direct habitat work 
is consistent with the other uses and values of the national forest land. 

Mr. Catuison. In presenting this statement, I should like also to 
request the opportunity for the association’s executive committee to 
cae additional data for a record. We will undertake to get it 

before the record closes. T understand from Mr. Wilhelm it will 
he about a week. 

The international association has a particular point to make with 
resnect to the wildlife habitat management item in the Forest Service 
budcet. 

When the Operation Outdoors program was being planned about 
2 vears ago. the Department of Agriculture entered into negotiations 
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with the international association, representing the State game and 
fish agencies, with respect to what kinds of wildlife habitat work in 
the national forests the Federal Government should invest money in 
and which kinds the States would put money into. The States have 
a real interest, of course, in the wildlife on national forests and in 
the management of that wildlife. 

The agreement came out this way: That the Federal Government, 
through the Forest Service, would install and pay for vegetative 
improvements. The State game and fish departments would install 
and pay for out of State funds structural improvements such as con- 
struction of ponds and waterholes and improvement of fishing streams 
that require engineering, things of that kind. 

That was in 1957 that those agreements were reached, and I should 
like to submit for the record copies of letters which confirm this 
agreement having been reached. 

Since then the States have proceeded with their share of the pro- 
gram and a preliminary check shows in fiscal 1958 at least $1.5 mil- 
lion of State money was invested in the type of improvement on the 
national forests that the States were expected to carry out. 

The Federal Government has not come up with its share of the 
program. The particular point the international association wishes 
me to stress, which they want to further document with material to 
be filed for the record, is they feel it is time for Uncle Sam to come 
across with its share of the program. That puts the point briefly, 
and I thank you very much for this opportunity. 

Mr. Macnvuson. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Bureau or Sport Fisuertes AND WILDLIFE 
WITNESS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall now hear from Representative Mills, of 
Arkansas. 

Mr. Miuus. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appear- 
ing before this distinguished committee in support of the program 
of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

As we know, a country is only as strong as its natural resources. 
At a time when we are so concerned, and rightly so, about atomic 
energy and missiles, we should not forget the natural resources of 
our great United States. With the rapid increase in population and 
the shorter workweek, a greater demand is being made upon our 
natural resources each day for the all-important item of wholesome 
and healthful recreation. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife is charged with the 
Federal responsibility of protecting our fish and wildlife resources. 
Use of these resources for sport is enjoyed by a larger segment of our 
population—perhaps I could better say taxpayers—than any other 
sport. Their value to our country through their contribution to clean 
and healthful family recreation is immeasurable. In dollars and 
cents they make sizable contribution to our economy, but the intangl- 
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ble values are much, much greater. It is, therefore, earnestly re- 
quested that serious consideration be given to the request of this 

ureau. While I am tremendously interested in the overall program 
of the Bureau, naturally I have a primary interest in the work that 
affects the State of Arkansas and the district I represent. 

A few years ago your committee provided funds for the construction 
of a new trout hatchery below Norfolk Dam in Judge Trimble’s dis- 
trict. We have some good trout fishing in the tail waters of the dams 
of Norfolk and Bull Shoals. I am sure that when this hatchery 
reaches full production northern Arkansas will have the best trout 
fishing in the United States, 

The budget that you are now considering contains funds for in- 
creased operations at the Norfolk hatchery. It is hoped that favorable 
action will be taken thereon. 

In my district there was established in 1903 a Federal pondfish sta- 
tion at Mammoth Spring, Ark. The water supply for this hatchery 
comes from Mammoth Spring, one of the biggest springs in the Middle 
West. I have been told that the quality of this water is excellent for 
the raising of warm-water fishes. The Mammoth Spring hatchery, 
especially during its early days, furnished fish for the annual stock- 
ing of waters in about 10 State. At that time the principal species 
propagated was smallmouth black bass. Since then additional hatch- 
eries have been constructed in that general territory and the Mam- 
moth Spring station’s distribution range has been reduced. With 
the initiation of the farm pond program the requirements for small- 
mouth bass have decreased but there has been a large increase in the 
demand for largemouth black bass and bluegill for these small im- 
poundments. 

In more recent years the demand for channel catfish in that section of 
the country has also increased tremendously. The Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, as well as the State fisheries people of my home 
State, have recently obtained considerable information on the propaga- 
tion of this species. I have been informed that the water supply at 
the Mammoth Spring hatchery would be most suitable for the propaga- 
tion of channel catfish. 

As I stated, the Mammoth Spring hatchery was established in 1903, 
and due to its age and lack of funds for upkeep, the facilities are now 
in need of redevelopment. I have been in touch with the office of the 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior with regard to this matter 
and have been informed that a program for improvement of the Mam- 
moth Spring hatchery would total $99,500. With your permission 
[ wish to include at this point in the record a listing of items for which 
these funds would be utilized. 


Funds required for development of the Mammoth Spring, Ark., hatchery 
Remodel, deepen, grade, and seal existing ponds_..___.__-________ | $20, 000 


Construct 5 acres of warm-water ponds complete with water supply and 
drainage factlities _.......25..=.- 


aes Made cic eatainidie he Dok ce abieaa Be acacides eae 30, 000 
Install pumping equipment to supply new ponds____._.._. 5, 000 
Replace supply and drainage lines________ ete eek aia a's Lae oe ee 10, 000 
Utility buildings (garage-storage)_.................00..... | 15. 000 
RRATERER DNS Ryan Ae NS a caer As ps ord iain eg teens a 6, 000 
Fences; repair roads; landscaping_______- ita lai nliea Penida ee ho a : 4,500 
Engineering and contingencies_.__....__-__--.___ aa _ 9,000 


Total___- 


eit icles saciid i ah ait eerie ie simaichulbactAc asian? ee 
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Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas are important rice-pro- 
ducing States where the development of private fish-farming has great 
possibilities on flooded rice acreage and reservoirs. Senator Fulbright 
introduced S. 1552 in the 85th Congress, an authorization for research 
and experimentation to develop methods of fish husbandry. This 
bill became Public Law 85-342 and $80,000 was provided by you for 
land purchase and planning for an experiment station for the purpose 
of finding best suited species, methods for producing fish for stocking, 
controlling parasites and diseases, and developing good harvesting 
methods. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife has located suitable 
lands and is about to conclude purchase agreements. Plans for a lab- 
oratory and extensive experimental ponds are being completed. 

The research and development contemplated by Senator Fulbright’s 
bill and the act can have far-reaching influence on the development of 
practical fish husbandry in the United States, and particularly in the 
Southern States in combination with crop rotation. There can be 
advantages to both the sport fisheries and to the beginning of a rela- 
tively new fresh-water commercial fishing industry not in competi- 
tion with sport fishing. 

The 1960 budget does not include any funds, either for construc- 
tion or for research in this field. Estimates of costs given at the 
hearings on S. 1552 were about $435,000 for construction and about 
$85,000 for first year expenses of research. Construction and salary 
costs have risen since that time. 

In considering the program of this Bureau I sincerely request that 
you give serious consideration to its requirements and will be most 
grateful if you find it possible to provide the funds required. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank vou, Mr. Mills. 


ForEST SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall now hear from Representative Elhott of 
Alabama. 

Mr. Euntorr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity of testifying before your committee regarding the appropria- 
tion for the Forest. Service. 

[ have a particular interest in this appropriation. In the first place, 
I have a long-standing belief in and commitment to conservation of 
all our natural resources. More important, one of our great national 
forests, the William B. Bankhead National Forest, lies largely within 
two counties of the Seventh District of Alabama which I have the 
honor to represent. 

Mr. Chairman, I was distressed to note in the President’s suggested 
budget that the item for recreation-public use was cut down by almost 
a million and a half dollars. I think this is a great mistake. 

The Bankhead National Forest is one of our great recreational 
areas. During 1958, 138,000 people spent a night or more camping in 
the Bankhead National Forest. Another half-million people visited 
the forest for outings during part of a day. The improvement so far 
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of picnic areas, camp grounds, and facilities for these visitors has been 
notable under Operation Outdoors. We need to continue to improve 
them to accomodate the ever-increasing number of visitors that we can 
expect this year, and in years to come. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to note the additional sum the Presi- 
dent recommends for timber sales management. The Bankhead 
National Forest is a substantial source of employment for the people 
of my district. In 1958, some 75 people were furnished employment 
in the forest itself, while about 350 work in the lumber industries de- 
pendent upon sales of timber from the forest. I do not need to de- 
scribe how much this means to a low-employment area such as the 
counties surrounding the Bankhead Forest. 

As you know, 25 percent of the gross receipts from timber sales are 
paid to the counties as a sort of in-lieu-of-taxes payment, arg another 
10 percent for roads. Counties with land in the Bankhead National 
Foe received $91,000 for their schools and roads. 

I hope this committee will add sufficient moneys to the budget item 
on recreation to make it at least as large as it was last year. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Elliott. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, the Timber Producers Association of 
Michigan and Wisconsin has asked me to present the following state- 
ment. to your subcommittee entitled “Forest Disease Research—A 
Challenge and Opportunity.” 

Following this statement, Mr. Chairman, I would also like to have 
included in the record the resolution of the Timber Producers Asso- 
clation on the same subject. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Forest DISEASE RESEARCH A CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUNITY 


Timber Producers Association of Michigan and Wisconsin, Calumet, Mich., 
December 1958 


Since World War II there has been increasing interest in and concern about 
forest-disease problems in the Lake States region. The rise in volume of wood 
utilized by forest industries during the recent past, plus forecasts of continued 
rapid increases demanded by our expanding population, has emphasized the 
need to minimize disease losses if our forests are to adequately meet future re- 
quirements for wood as an important raw material. Technical advances permit- 
ing large-scale utilization of species formerly considered weed trees has brought 
attention to serious diseases that were previously of little concern. New diseases 
have appeared in the region that threaten the future of valuable species. The 
declining volume of high-quality wood has brought attention to quality-reducing 
Giseases, 

Recognition of the severe damage caused by diseases has been slow to develop 
because of their insidious nature. Most diseases are not spectacular and obvious 
like fire and insect damage. Instead, much of the disease damage is hidden with- 
i living trees, such as that caused by decay fungi, or trees die slowly as scat 
tered individuals throughout forest stands. 
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IMPACT OF DISEASE ON FOREST GROWTH 


The magnitude of the impact of diseases on the productivity of forests in the 
Lake States was not realized until the early 1950’s when quantitative estimates 
were made of the volume of wood destroyed each year by destructive agents, 
These revealed that the impact of diseases on annual growth greatly exceed 
those of fire and insects. The annual disease loss for the region is estimated to 
be about 674 million cubic feet and about 2 billion board-feet. This disease logs 
is so great that it is more than 50 percent as large as the net growth of our 
forests. Or put in another way, the annual drain on our wood supply by diseases 
actually exceeds the volume of wood cut and utilized by all forest industries in the 
Lake States region. 


IMPACT OF DISEASES ON WOOD QUALITY 


It is generally recognized that there has been a marked decline in the quality 
of the trees in our forest stands during the past two decades. The most critical 
shortages in timber supply for the future will be in high-grade sawlogs and 
veneer. This is especially true for northern hardwoods, where high values are 
based on large, clear logs. No quantitative estimates have been made of the 
log and lumber grade reduction that can be attributed to diseases. It is gener- 
ally recognized, however, that much of the low-quality problem is caused by dis- 
ease, primarily rots, stains, and deforming diseases. In hardwoods the volume 
reduced in quality is probably as great or greater than that destroyed by disease, 


NEW AND THREATENING DISEASES 


In addition to the diseases that currently have a large impact on the wood 
economy of the region, there are a number of diseases causing severe damage 
locally that threaten to spread and intensify, thus presenting a threat of more 
extensive losses in the future. There is also the probability of new diseases 
invading the region. Foremost among the threatening diseases are maple blight, 
which has caused rapid and severe mortality in a localized area in northeastern 
Wisconsin; oak wilt, which is widespread in southern Wisconsin and Minnesota 
and has invaded lower Michigan; and Dutch elm disease, which has recently 
invaded lower Michigan and Wisconsin. Potential threats to the region are 


presented by birch dieback of the type that devastated white and yellow bireh | 
in New England and the Maritime Provinces of Canada, and Fomes annosus root | 


rot, which has appeared in nearby regions in recent years and is considered to 
have the greatest potential for severe damage in conifer plantations. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT DISEASE PROBLEMS 


A multitude of different diseases are present in our forests, all of them causing 
damage. A relatively small number, however, are believed to account for over 
90 percent of the present disease damage, and an even smaller number present 4 
threat for increased damage in the future. The following are considered to be 
the region’s most serious problems: 

1. Maple blight, because the cause of this disease is unknown and it pre 
sents an unknown potential threatening the future of hard maple. A possi 
bly related condition ealled maple dieback is already widespread. 

2. Heart rots are estimated to account for about 70 percent of the total 
current disease loss. They are thus more important in terms of current 
impact on the timber supply than all other diseases combined. This program 
is most acute in northern hardwoods because of the high values involved in 
this group of species. 

3. Hypoxylon canker of aspen annually kills a volume of aspen almost as 
large as that utilized by industry each year. There has been no major 
breakthrough in developing a means for controlling this disease. 

4. Nursery root rot of spruce and white pine are currently causing losses 
of about 50 percent in several nurseries in the region. This represents al 
important economic loss and has a serious impact on planting programs. 

5. White pine blister rust has largely eliminated white pine, our most valu 
able conifer, as a species favored in our forest stands. 

6. Dwarfmistletoe of black spruce is the most serious disease of our high- 
est quality pulpwood species. Fire protection has largely eliminated the 
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natural control for this disease. Without effective control it will spread 
very slowly until much of the value in this species is eliminated. 

7. Oak wilt has already eliminated oak from about 2 percent of the oak-type 
area. Unless controlled, it probably will, over a period of several decades, 
eliminate the productive potential of red oaks as commercial species. 

8. Stem rusts of jack pine are known to cause serious mortality and defor- 
mation of this species. Nursery infection of planting stock is the most 
serious aspect. In some years as much as 50 percent of the stock is infected. 

It is very easy to develop an alarming or pessimistic viewpoint about forest 
diseases. It should be borne in mind, however, that most of our current losses 
are caused by native diseases that have always been present. Our forests have 
remained reasonably productive in spite of the inroads of these diseases. The 
challenge with respect to these diseases is not so much to maintain the present 
level of our forest resource, but rather to take advantage of the potential of 
our forest stands for increased growth and quality by minimizing their impact. 
New and introduced diseases are more alarming because they threaten to reduce 
our forest resource to a lower level of productivity. The challenge with these 
is to prevent their establishment if possible and, failing this, to develop the 
means for minimizing their impact before widespread damage has occurred. 


FOREST DISEASE RESEARCH ESSENTIAL 


The effective control of forest disenses, or reduction of their impact on pro- 
ductivity, must be based on a sound foundation of knowledge about each disease. 
The nature of forest diseases is fundamentally the same as that for diseases 
of humans, domestic animals, and agricultural crops. The intensive, sustained 
research of diseases of these organisms has amply demonstrated what can be 
accomplished with adequate knowledge. Forest diseases differ from these in 
one important respect. The economics of forestry do not permit general appli- 
cation of expensive, direct control measures. Control, to be practical, must be 
achieved by low cost and usually indirect methods. The more advanced sciences 
of human and agricultural pathology have amply demonstrated that indirect 
methods are often effective solutions to disease problems but also that, to be 
effective, they require a broader and deeper knowledge of the nature of a disease 
problem than is true for many of the more expensive, direct methods of control. 
This emphasizes the need for detailed knowledge of our disease problems if 
effective controls are to be developed. Lack of knowledge is the principal 
bottleneck preventing more widespread application of control, and this knowledge 
must come from intensive research. 

The knowledge required is of two kinds: 

1. Fundamental research to provide a detailed understanding of the biology 
of each disease organism. Fundamental! research is essential tc develop an 
understanding of the physiology of trees and their interactions with the disease 
organisms. Most indirect control measures are based on environmental aspects 
of a problem. The biology and physiology of tree and disease organism com- 
plexes must be understood to interpret the influence of environment. 

2. With a store of fundamental information, it is relatively simple to undertake 
development of practical methods for evaluating situations and control measures. 


PRESENT STATUS OF FOREST DISEASE RESEARCH 


Forest disease research has long been a neglected subject. It was not until 
1949 that a meager program was initiated on a regional basis in the Lake States 
region. The Lake States Forest Experiment Station and the State universities 
in the region are carrying on limited forest disease research activities. The 
total effort of all, though, is far from what is essential to face up to the problems 
involved. With the present staff of four of the Lake States station, there are 
considerably more forest diseases than there are staff. In addition to staff needs, 
laboratory facilities to do fundamental research are essential. 

This situation is not unique to the Lake States. In the entire United States 
the field of forest diseases has been neglected, and yet forest diseases result in 
timber losses far in excess of losses from fire. Answers to reduction of disease 
losses can be obtained only by an appreciable expansion of the research effort 
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HIGH RETURNS FROM FOREST DISEASE RESEARCH 


Although the present disease research program is very small and there has 
been little time for results to accumulate, results have been obtained that indicate 
a high return on expenditures in this field. The following are examples of results 
»btained in a few years’ time: 

1. A study of logging wounds in hard maple provided information on the 
rate of decay development in wounds of different kinds and sizes. It also 
provided a basis for evaluating the risk of leaving wounded trees for 
future cuts. 

2. A control was developed for a root rot of white pine in one nursery 
that was causing annual losses of 50 percent or more. The control method 
has reduced losses by about two-thirds. 

3. A study of the influence of microclimate on white pine blister rust 
has revealed that by proper site selection and stand management white pine 
can be grown in some areas without danger of serious blister rust losses 
or need of ribes eradication. It has also demonstrated principles that should 
be of value in resolving other diseases. 

4. A study of the genetics of white pine blister rust has revealed that there 
are races of rust that may vary in pathogenicius. This finding is very 
important in the breeding of pines resistant to the rust and also demon- 
strated an important principle involved in breeding resistance to disease. 

The above examples demonstrate an important point. More fundamental 
information is available on white pine blister rust than for any other disease in 
the region, and nursery practices permit more direct application of knowledge 
on agricultural diseases than is true in the forest. Effective research results 
are largely limited to problems for which we have a reasonably good fundamental 
background, whereas for other problems (such as for Hypoxylon canker of aspen 
and maple blight) practical results are as yet lacking despite equal or greater 
eurrent research effort. 


USERS OF DISEASE RESEARCH RESULTS 


Research results are used by all forest land management and ownership groups 
in the region. This is accomplished not only by the several publications put out 
by the forest experiment stations but also by consultation with staff members. 
The value placed on disease research results by private as well as public land 
management groups is amply demonstrated by the active participation in and 
cooperation of many industry groups in several research projects. This has been 
especially true of paper industry cooperation on Hypoxylon canker research and 
hardwood lumber industry support of maple blight research. 


FOREST DISEASE RESEARCH NEEDS 


Useful as past research has been, an expanded effort is needed now if our 
more important disease problems are to be resolved in a reasonable period of 
time. The appearance of new threats such as maple blight accentuate the need 
for increased effort. The 53 million acres of forest land in the region and the 
industry they support are one of the region’s major economic assets and merit 
more effort to protect and increase their future value to the region. <A very 
conservative estimate of the dollar value of timber lost each year due to diseases 
indicates that the annual cost of the current research effort is less than 214 
percent of the annual disease loss. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


In recognition of this need, the Timber Producers Association of Michigan 
ind Wisvonsin is recommending a sizable expansion of regional forest disease 
research hy the Lake States Forest Experiment Station. To meet immediate 
needs an increase of S250,000 is recommended. Much of the disease problem 
requiring attention centers on the northern hardwood type. This suggests the 
northern hardwood area us the logical location for much of the work and neces- 
sary facilities. Emphasis for the near future should be on the following items: 

1. Develop a program of fundamental studies on the physiology of northern 
hardwood species. This would be of great value to the study of all specific 
disease problems in the type. 
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Step up maple blight studies to determine the cause of this disease and 
provide a sound basis for evaluating the potential it has for causing extensive 
lamage. 

4. Develop a program of research to provide the knowledge necessary to reduce 
heart rot losses in northern hardwoods. Emphasis should be on finding better 
external indicators of internal defect, relationships of decay with stand and 
site characteristics, and providing a sound basis for estimating the decay risk 
for young, potential, crop trees. 

4. Step up studies of Hypoxylon canker of aspen to provide an answer to the 
serious problem this disease poses to aspen management. 

5. Step up studies of nursery and plantation diseases. The large investment 
in these activities needs to be protected. 

6. Develop a program to determine the extent to which diseases of flowers, 
seeds, and small seedlings are responsible for our natural regeneration problems. 
This is an area in which we have no knowledge whatsoever. It needs to be ex- 
plored to find out whether diseases are involved 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Timber Producers Association of Michigan and Wisconsin, a 
nonprofit organization comprised of 225 wood producing and manufacturing 
firms, representing all phases of the timber industry and dedicated to the full 
development of Michigan-Wisconsin natural resources ; and 

Whereas a recent outbreak of a potentially serious disease of sugar maple 
has directed our attention to the catastrophic potential of forest tree diseases ; 
and 

Whereas the annual loss of timber destroyed by disease exceeds the volume 
of timber cut; in addition, lowers the grade of timber now being utilized. Unless 
controlled, this situation will become progressively worse; and 

Whereas the effective control of forest diseases must be based on a sound foun- 
dation of knowledge of both the physiology of each tree species and the biology 
of each disease organism ; and 

Whereas there is a lack of such fundamental information and it is evident 
that the forest research program of the Lake States Forest Experiment Station 
in this area is not presently staffed to provide a sound base of knowledge needed 
for adequate control of diseases : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Timber Producers Association of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
in recognition of the needs, recommends a sizable expansion of regional disease 
research by the Lake States Forest Experiment Station. This would lead to 
the establishment of an adequate program of research for the study of the 
physiology of the hardwood tree species and the control of the diseases of all 
tree species important to the region; noted in our transcript attached. 

That this program should be financed sufficiently to provide necessary pro- 
grams and facilities and to sustain a staff of scientists trained in the skills 
needed for the solution of problems involved in forest disease control; and 

That to meet immediate needs, and annual increase of $250,000 is recom- 
mended ; and 

That since much of the disease problem requiring attention centers on the 
northern hardwood type, it is, therefore, recommended that much of the work 
and necessary facilities be located within the northern hardwood zone of the 
Lake States region ; and 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
Members of Congress interested in the problems of conservation and the welfare 
of the northern Lake States area. 

Signed by order of the board of directors of the Timber Producers Association. 

Jim ALDRIDGE, President. 


Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Bennett. 
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Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON WILLIAM H. MEYER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 


Mr. Kirwan. Next, we have Representative Meyer of Vermont. 

Mr. Meyer. Chairman Kirwan, thank you for this opportunity to 
discuss forestry appropriation matters with your committee. 

We are proud of our Green Mountain National Forest. While its 
230,000 acres do not match in size the large national forests of the 
West, they do contribute substantially to the economic well-being of 
Vermont. 

An income of over $92,000 was realized from forestry activities in 
1958. Of this amount, $88,000 was from the sale of timber of which 
25 percent was returned to the counties within the forest. Additional 
large amounts were spent locally by the skiers and other recreationists 
using the forest. And in Vermont we have some of the finest ski runs 
in the East. 

To our people in Vermont, the increase in the budget for national 
forest timt ver sale administration is important. We “believe it good 
business to step up this use of the forest resource. 

Recreation and public use on our Green Mountain National Forest 
is a major activity. Over 100,000 people use the winter sports areas 
annually which is nearly half of the total recreational use. Another 
50,000 persons just visit the forest for its scenery. The numbers in- 
crease each year because the forest is accessible to the heavily popu- 
lated centers in New England. 

Real accomplishments are being made by the Forest Service with 


the increased appropriations it has had the past 2 years. The cle ANUP, | 
policing, and maintenance of national forest recreation are moving | 


along as scheduled in the Operation Outdoors program. In general 
the rehabilitation of wornout facilities is also holding to se edule. 
The important task of enlarging presently developed areas and con- 
structing new areas and facilities to alleviate the pronounced over- 
crowding of campgrounds, picnic sites, and other areas is lagging 
behind. Two obvious reasons for this unfavorable situation is lack 
of sufficient funds and the extra heavy public use of the national forest 
recreation areas. The cut of some $114 million in the budget for the 
coming fiscal year will be a further setback to the orderly development 
of these activities on all the national forests. We in Vermont want to 
see this item restored in the budget. 

I will conclude my statement with a few remarks in support of the 
State and private forestry cooperation activities of the Forest Service. 

Two-thirds of the State of Vermont is commercial forest land. 
Although most of the original virgin stands have been cut, large areas 
of second-growth timber are becoming more valuable each year. We 
must have’ protection from fire to bring this new crop through to 
harvest. 

I am concerned about forest fire losses nationally. The lowest burn 
on record for State and private forest lands in our country is well 
over 3 million acres. In hazardous years it has exceeded 20° million 
acres, an area more than three times the size of my home State. 
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Recently the Battelle Memorial Institute, a pores consulting firm, 
completed a study in which they concluded the total cost of protec- 
tion to non-Federal forest lands should be not less than $80 million. 
Currently, we are spending a little over $50 million—not enough to do 
the job. Battelle recommends the Federal Government should share 
the cost of protection—approximately 50-50 with State and private 
agencies. Last year the Federal appropriation was $10 million— 
about one-fifth the total expenditure. We in Vermont suggest that 
this committee give consideration to the full authorization under the 
Clarke-McNary law of $20 million as the Federal share in this vital 
task of affording fire protection to forest resources of the Nation. 

I regret that the appropriation for cooperative tree planting is to 
be drastically reduced. My State of Vermont has cooperated with 
the Federal Government on this program from its beginning in 1925. 
Its first allotment of Federal money was $2,000 against which it spent 
$4,250 of its own funds to produce 889,000 trees. Gradually with the 
help of the Federal partner it has enlarged the program, and recently 
greatly expanded its nursery output capacity. It needs this planting 
stock, for Vermont has almost 100,000 acres that must be reforested 
artificially. The demand for trees has in the past exceeded the 
supply. 

Although Vermont has the enlarged capacity, it cannot produce 
the trees unless it receives more adequate financial support. In fiscal 
year 1958 it spent $34,360 of its own funds and received an equal 
sum in Federal help. With such cost sharing, progress is possible, 
A reduction of Federal help to the few thousand dollars that will be 
available if the appropriation is allowed to stand at only $290,000 will 
greatly slow down progress. We in Vermont urge that you provide 
funds for this program and restore it to at least the level of fiscal 
year 1958 when it received nearly $1,500,000 to finance the Federal 
share of the public cost of so long standing and effective a program. 

Thank you. 

Forest SErvICcE 


WITNESS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ALASKA 


Mr. Karwan. We shall now hear from Representative Rivers, of 
Alaska. 

Mr. Rivers, Chairman Kirwan, it is an honor to appear before your 
distinguished Committee on Appropriations as the Representative of 
our 49th State. It is a privilege to be given this opportunity to speak 
in support of the appropriation items for the work of the U.S. Forest 
Service, not only in Alaska but also in her sister States. 

When discussing forest land and timber in our newest State, we 
consider two areas: Interior Alaska and the timbered area along 
the coast, Interior Alaska is a vast area with extensive resources. 
About 35 percent of the total land area is forested. Some 40 million 
acres or about 33 percent of the 120 million forested acres are classed 
as commercial. 

While accurate appraisal information on the timber resource is 
not yet available, rough estimates indicate some 180 billion board 
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feet of live sawtimber and a growing stock of 32 billion cubie feet. 
This is about 60 percent as much sawtimber volume and 50 percent 
of the timber volume in cubic feet as in the State of Washington. 

We are cutting only a small fraction of 1 percent of the timber 
growth each year which means that the resource is now undeveloped, 
Protection from fire, insects, and disease and underutilization are the 
main problems of these interior forests. Better protection and means 
of making the timber accessible will be problems of considerable mag- 
nitude in the years ahead. They must be solved before industrial 
development is possible and profitable. 

The two national forests in Alaska, the Chugach and Tongass, 
contain about 2034 million acres, principally in the coastal area. 
This is more national forest land than in any other State. In them 
we have the same problems of fire protection, utilization, accessibility, 
protection from insects and disease, and timber sale administration 
and management that occur on the national forests in our sister 
States. As more people move to Alaska and others come for camping 
and outdoor recreation, the recreation and public use problems will 
grow. Therefore, I support the increase in the current budget for 
timber sale administration and management. The need to restore 
the cuts in the other items under “National forest protection and 
management and for forest roads and trails” is apparent. Access 
roads to make more timber available is an urgent need. 

Mr. Chairman, Alaska hopes in the not too distant future to be a 
cooperator in the State and private forestry programs. As more citi- 
zens acquire land and as the advantages of good management, pro- 
tection, and reforestation become apparent our State and her people 
will want to cooper ate with the U.S. Forest Service in this essential 


work. We will be disappointed if, by the time Alaska is ready to | 
join these programs, the cooperative funds are not sufficient to permit | 
such a partnership. For this reason the one-half million dollar cut 


in cooperative tree- planting money Is particularly disturbing. 

The future of my State and her citizens lies in the wise use and good 
management of our natural resources. We expect to carry a fair 
share of the burden of protecting and man: mi these resources. It 
is essential, however, that our Federal partners in the endeavor be 
adequately financed to carry a proportionate share of the load. We 
are proud of our forest resource and of the significant contribution 
that it can make to the overall economy of Alaska and our Nation. 

Again, Chairman Kirwan, it has been a real privilege to tell your 
committee something about the forest resources of our 49th State. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Rivers. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Kirwan. Now, we shall hear the gentleman from Georgia, 
Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. Lanprum. As Representative of the Ninth District of Georgia, 
I am quite proud of the forestry activities on the great Chattahoochee 
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National Forest, which compvises almost 575,000 acres in my district. 
The activities are many and diversified: Timber sales, fire control, 
forest research, road and trail building, and recreation and public use. 
This latter item is one of increasing importance each year. Many 
people now come to the mountains of North Georgia for picnicking, 
camping, hunting, and fishing. Each year the number grows, and 
each year the use of the recreational facilities is more intense. 

Last year an increase in the appropriation item for recreation and 
public use was making it possible to more adequately meet the ex- 
panding pressures of folks visiting the forest. Campgrounds and ree- 
reational areas were being maintained, improved, and developed to 
more adequately meet the needs. The proposed cut of almost 144 
million in the budget for fiscal year 1960 for this work is a step back- 
ward. However, it will not deter in the least the continued and in- 
creased use of the national forest areas by the public. This item 
should be restored so that sanitary, safe, and full use can be made of 
the recreational facilities on the national forest in my State and on 
the other national forests throughout the country. 

Again this year, I recommend the restoration of the proposed cut 
in cooperative tree-planting funds. If this cooperative Federal-State 
program is reduced by another $500,000, then tree planting on private 
lands will surely deteriorate in many States. 

[ am proud of Georgia’s progress in tree planting. It is good to 
report that over the years Georgia has worked effectively with her 
Federal partner, the U.S. Forest Service, in developing one of the 
oa tree-planting programs in America. We planted 192,000 acres 

1 1958, exceeded only by Florida. However, we still have over 114 
uiltion acres in need of planting to forest trees. Our five operating 
State nurseries are now in full production and we have two more 
under construction. Other States, however, are not so fortunate. 
They need the cooperative assistance provided under this appropria- 
tion item. I recommend, therefore, restoration of the proposed 
$500,000 cut in cooperative tree- planting money. To launch a realistic 
tree-planting program with the States, the full $214 million authorized 
in the Clarke-McNary Act should be appropriated. 

Timber sales are important on the Chattahoochee National Forest. 
I am pleased to see an increase of $2 million recommended for this 
activity in the budget. I support this increase with enthusiasm, 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Landrum. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. HAROLD B. McSWEEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us now Representative McSween of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. McSween. Mr. Chairman, I am Harold B. MeSween, Mem- 
ber of Congress from the Eighth District of Louisiana. I should 
like to make the followi ing statement : 

Forest insects and disease problems in the South are very criti- 
cal. Every year thousands of board feet of commercial timber are 
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killed by beetles and thousands of young trees in plantations are 
destroyed by other insects and damaging diseases. In general, trees 
of all sizes and ages are susceptible to these pests. 

It is desirable to move ahead aggressively in finding out better 
ways than we have at present to control insects and diseases at 
reasonable cost. For some of our pests in the South, the research 
workers have been able to discover effective methods of combating 
them. What we need now is in increased effort to find satisfactory 
control methods for the many insects and diseases that are still caus- 
ing heavy damage to our forests. 

I should like to direct your attention also to the serious fire pre- 
vention and control problem in the South. While public and pri- 
vate agencies have made good progress in fire protection, we still 


suffer heavy losses when the woods burn. ‘There are still large num- | 


bers of fires that can be prevented or their damage reduced by 
more effective action. Here too we need a systematic research pro- 
gram to develop better and cheaper methods of fire control. We have 
a nucleus of a fire research group at Alexandria, La. What we need 
is strengthening of this program and the expansion of the research 
studies to include investigations of how to use fire to our advan- 
tage. In Louisiana and other parts of the South for example we 
fee] that fire properly used can be a benefit if we know how to apply 
it. 

Of course, reasonable progress in the various fields of research that 
I have mentioned and in many other related fields, requires more lab- 
oratory facilities and equipment. My district and the problems that 
we have in Louisiana would benefit greatly from an improvement 
of laboratories that are now far too inadequate for the programs 
underway in the South now. One of the most critical needs for an 
up-to-date laboratory is at Stoneville, Miss., where much of the re: 
search on southern hardwoods and on insects and disease is under- 
way. I believe that a modest up-to-date laboratory could be con- 
structed at Stoneville for about $350,000. 

I also advocate: $200,000 for research in forest insects and disease 
through the Southern Forest Experiment Station in New Orleans, La.; 
$75,000 for forest fire research through the Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station in New Orleans, La.; & 
effects of fire in forest management through the Alexandria, La, 
research center. 

The U.S. Government owns considerable timber properties which 
would benefit from this research. Further, in years to come, taxa- 
tion dividends will result from these research investments. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. McSween. 


Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM! 


THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall now hear from Representative Price, of Illi-/ 


nois. 
Mr. Price. Although Illinois usually is considered an agricultural 
and industrial State, she also has over 3 million acres of forest land in 


325,000 for research in use and} 
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need of protection from fire. In addition, we have almost 15,000 peo- 
ple earning more than $50 million annually in the lumber and wood 
products industries. 

In fiscal year 1957, Illinois spent $126,000 for fire protection. Todo 
the job properly our own State forester has calculated we need $322,- 
000, almost twice our current State budget. 

Nationally, we are spending about $53 million for the fire protection 
job. The present Federal appropriation is $10 million, which is less 
than 20 percent of expenditures last year, and only one-half the amount 
authorized under the Clarke-McNary law. 

I favor consideration of the full $20 million Federal authorization. 

Last year, the cooperative tree planting program was reduced to 
$783,000 from the previous year’s $1,308,000. This year it is pro- 
posed to pare it down to the marrow of the bone; to only $290,000. 
This will stagnate the program. 

The State forester of my State, Illinois, estimated that in 1953, Dli- 
nois had more than 234-million acres of land that needed artificial 
reforestation. Since then, the State, operating with the aid of this 
cooperative tree planting program, has enlarged and modernized its 
two forest tree nurseries so the quantity of trees distributed has risen 
from 3,135,000 to 6,388,000. On the face of it, this doubling of output 
looks like a big achievement but when the number of acres that this 
production will reforest is contrasted to the 2,800,000 acres that need 
reforesting, it is seen that Illinois is hardly scratching the surface. 
Illinois does not expect the Federal Government to carry its load. 

In 1958, the State legislature invested $53,000 and the tree planters 
invested $52,000 more in the program as against a Federal payment 
of $30,000. This current year the program has been increased $15,000, 
although the Federal Government has reduced its sum to $17,000. 
Now a further reduction is proposed so the Federal show in 1960 will 
be but a token payment of $4,500. I recommend that you provide 
enough money to maintain the Federal Government’s position as a tree 
partner in this long standing cooperative program. As I said at the 
onset of these remarks about tree planting, I favor the appropriation 
of at least $1 million for the conduct of the cooperative tree planting 
work in fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Price. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Kirwan. We have before us Representative Jones of Alabama. 

Mr. Jones. Gentlemen, thank you for the opportunity to speak 
briefly about forestry. In my ‘home State of Alabama the growing 
and manufacturing of forest products ranks as one of our three top 
industries. Almost two-thirds of Alabama is forested, 95 percent of 
it in private ownerships. Most of our 170,000 woodland ownerships 
are small in size. In November 1958, at Montgomery, Ala., over 450 
small woodland owners and people interested in their forestry prob- 
lems held a conference which emphatically expressed the need for 
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continuation of the State and Federal cooperative forestry assistance 
progranis. 

I say that we should make every eifort to protect from fire the forests 
from which the livelihood of so many of our people must come. The 
forest resources, including wood, water, wildlife, recreation, and 
forage are increasing 1n value and are an essential part of the Nation’s 
economy. They should not be sacrificed to fire. Last year 4,060 fires 
burned 69,000 acres in my home State alone. Nationwide fire swept 
3 million acres—a loss we cannot afford. 

A recent study by a consultant firm indicates that about $80 million 
should be spent in fire control and that costs should be shared about 
50-50 between Federal and State private agencies. In 1958 fire con- 
trol expenditures totaled about $53 million of which $10 million was 
our Federal appropriation. I recommend that this committee approve 
an appropriation of $20 million for cooperation in forest re control, 
Although this is the maximum appropriation authorized, it is. still 
much less than the 50 percent share suggested by the study. 

And now a word about tree planting. I note that a reduction of 
about $500,000 is proposed in the appropriation for the program of 
cooperative tree planting. It would be a telling blow to the tree 
planting programs of States like Alabama which today stands fourth 
in the Nation in tree planting. 

During the past 32 years this program has grown in my State until 
in 1958 Alabama Sti ite nurseries produced 44,130,000 trees under the 
program. A program as successful as this one should not be reduced 
to the vanishing point as is proposed in the budget under consideration. 
Ai least 30 other States have tree production programs far too small 
when related to the areas that need restoration. These States must 
have Federal support to build those programs to more adequate size. 
I recommend that the committee restore the appropriation to the level 
of 2 years ago when it was $1,308,000. 

I would now like to expand my statement beyond the subjects of fire 
control and tree planting. As you know, not only is the growing and 
manufacturing of forest produc ts extremely significant in the economy 
of Alabama, but both the Tennessee Valley Authority forestry projec ts 
and the Bankhead National Forest play a prominent role in the 
economy of my district. 

One of the most vital activities of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
during its 25 years of operations has been its forest land management 
program. TVA forestry activities are essenti il for protecting the 
Federal investment in TVA operations relating to flood control, navi- 
gation, hydroe lec ‘tric deve lop nent, e rosion ¢ ‘control, fish and game re- 
sources, 2nd agricultural and industrial development 

TVA forestry projects, along with its tributary watershed program, 
are part of its watershed protection and improvement program. 
These foestryv project s cost $580,880 in 1957 and $557,069 in 1958 (the 
entire watershed protection and improvement program in the 1960 
tiseal year budget is $1,094,000—t he forestry projects part is not broken 
down). 

Cooperation and teamwork are the themes of the TVA forestry proj- 
ects. These projects are educational and demonstrational. The TVA 
cooperates with and relies completely upon other agenc ies and organi- 
zations to put its integrated resources development program into ac- 


you 
Call 
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tion. Included among these other agencies and organizations are the 
U.S. Forest. Service, the Soil Conservation Service, the seven valley 
States, local agencies, forest products industries, and citizens of the 
valley. y 

In carrying out its educational and demonstration activities, TVA 
undertakes fact finding studies and makes the results of these studies 
available to the public. Examples of TVA educational and demon- 
strational cue are: fire prevention campaigns; reforestation 
campaigns; forest. management demonstration projects; timber har- 
—— demonstrations; regional wood preservation testing and dem- 

istration projects; sawmill conferences in cooperation with State 
forestry agencies and industry; studies of logging methods, log and 
pulpwood production, production of laminated lumber, wood mo- 
lasses, and tannin from oak and pine bark; and, valleywide forest 
nventories, 

The Bankhead National Forest in my district is a popular place for 

ampers and other outdoor recreationists. Last year, 188,000 people 

spent some time on the forest camping, and another one-half million 
folks from Alabama and surrounding areas visited the forest for its 
scenic value. The number has imereased each year. There is no 
leveling-olf period in sight. 

Phe proposed cut of $1,485,400 in the funds for national forest rec- 
reation and public use will restrict the ability of the Forest Service 
to accommodate the thousands visiting the area yearly. This money 
should be restored, not only to meet Alabama’s needs but also those of 
ther States with national forests. 

fam pleased to see an increase of $2,800,000 in the budget for tim- 
er sale administration and — iwement on the national forests. In 

al year 1958 the Bankhead Forest receipts came to $363,925. All 

s1.000 of this amount was from the sale of timber. About $91,000 

- turned over to the counties in Phe forest for schools and roads. 

his income is important. Of even more Importance is ths e employ 
ent afforded local communities in the processing of this allowable cut 
from the nat ional forest. This income Is SO « ritic ally essent ial to some 
ommunities that it has been possible to salvage scattered groups of 
ead trees for sale. Such sales are more expensive to make than nor 
ones, but they utilize timber that otherwise would be a complete 
ss. They provide badly needed employment and the return in re 
‘ipts is far more than the cost of making the sale. The Forest Serv- 
must have the $2,800,090 budget increase to make more timber 
l urge that you give it full support. 
Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Jones 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON ROBERT L. F. SIKES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall now hear Representative Sikes of Florida. 

Mr. Suxes. Mr. Chairman, your kindness in permitting me to give 
you my views on forestry items is appreciated. I will be brief be- 
cause you have heard me before. 
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I feel strongly that the Nation must consider these forestry meas- 
ures as a part of defense. In the drive to catch up with Russia in 
missiles and rockets we could easily forget the basic and renewable 
forest resources which help keep us strong. Some way must be found 
to protect and reforest our land. Of course, it will require reasonable 
amounts of money—that is our American way of doing things. This 
Nation pays for what it wants whether it be an $8 million missile or 
better forest protection and new forest plantations. 

Competent observers have recently reported greatly stepped-up 
forestry activity in both Russia and China. I know of no major 
country poorer than China and yet according to a recent report by 
the United Nations—I quote—‘In the 4 years 1953 to 1956, inclusive, 
10.3 million hectares (about 25 million acres) were planted * * *” 

In view of this sort of competition, I ask you, can we afford to slice 
our cooperative tree planting item down to the $290,000 proposed 
for this item? I think not. This cut would mean an appropriation 
that is $500,000 less than the current one and a million dollars less 
than it was in fiscal year 1958. 

Let’s take a closer look at our cooperative tree planting program. 
During the past 35 years it has been the major source of tree plant- 
ing stock for reforestation of privately owned lands. In addition, 
thousands of farmers have relied upon it for trees to estaablish soil 
protecting shelterbelts. Many thousands more have reforested poor 
farmland with these trees under the agricultural conservation 
program. 

With Federal help, the States have increased their output of tree 
planting stock each year, thus helping to restore hundreds of thou- 
sands of slack and barren acres to forest production. The demand of 
the people for planting stock has been staggering. Ten years ago, 
my home State of Florida produced less than 11 million trees. Last 
year its production was 112 million. Federal aid helped make this 
possible. 

As proud as we Floridians are of this accomplishment we still have 
a 40-year tree planting job if done at the current rate of planting 
staring us in the face. And when you consider the immense re- 
forestation task nationwide, and the fact that few States have a tree- 
planting program the size of Florida’s, it becomes clear that now is 
not the time to reduce this proven program. I recommend that this 
committee restore the appropriation for cooperative tree planting 
to what it was a year ago, at least to $1,308,000. 

State and private lands in need of forest fire protection comprise 
435 million acres—over one-fifth of the U.S. land area. They are the 
most productive and most accessible forest lands of the Nation. They 
produce 85 percent of all our forest products and account for three- 
fourths of the Nation’s forests. The market value of goods manu- 
factured from the timber cut on these lands approximates $17 billion 
annually. I would like to emphasize that this $17 billion figure in- 
cludes only timber values—it does not include water, wildlife, recrea- 
tion, and many other intangibles which may be even more valuable. 
T submit that it is eeonomy—not extravagence—to protect adequately 
such a valuable resource. I was delighted, therefore, when I learned 





2 years ago that the administration had joined forces with the State | 


foresters to investigate the protection needs. The Battelle Institute 
was employed and made a thorough study. In brief the Battelle 
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study recommends that $80 million be spent on fire protection of 
which $32 million should be provided by the Federal Government. 
Naturally 1 am surprised and alarmed that the budget asks for only 
$10 million which is practically the s same it recommended 5 years 
ago in spite of rising costs and the ever-increasing size of the job. 

[ understand that the State foresters are asking for $20 million 
of Federal money for fire protection. I respectfully ask your con- 
sideration of this request. 

Now on a much more local plane, I want to discuss an activity in 
which I have long had a close personal interest. I refer to forest 
research in the longleaf pinehills and the serub oak sandhills. 

Intensified forest research is the key to industrial and economic 
development in south Alabama and west Florida, where 75 percent 
of the land is forested. This timberland already supports a major 
concentration of forest industries; it is capable of producing three 
to four times as much timber. 

A highly cooperative program of basic research has been started at 
Marianna, Fla., and Brewton, Ala., in pine tree nutrition and forest 
soil management; direct seeding and planting; longleaf pine regen- 
eration and management; scrub oak control and site preparation. 
This research is of value to landowners throughout the southern Pine 
Belt, but the program needs to be intensified. 

Research projects that need to be expanded or started are listed 
herewith: 

Longleaf pinehills regeneration: There are 7 million acres of forest 
land in Florida and Alabama that need to be planted with pines. 
A pine seed-planting machine, designed to speed up and reduce the 
cost of reforesting these cutover lands, was developed in 1958 on the 
Escambia Experimental Forest. This seeder prepares a good seed- 
bed and sows seed in one operation. This machine promises to save 
millions of dollars to forest landowners. 

Basic pine tree nutrition: Progressive forest managers are eager to 
start fertilizing pines to increase growth, but no one knows the 
basic mineral requirements of pines. Laboratory research in pine 
nutrition on the Chipola Experimental Forest in Florida’s sandhills 
is beginning to produce results—for example, phosphorus is much 
more beneficial than nitrogen to slash pine 8 seedlings. What other 
minerals are needed? W hen? Tow much? 

Sandhills restoration: The native serub oak and wiregrass needs 
to be removed before pines will grow satisfactorily. How can this 
be done most, economically ? 

Multiple use of forest land for timber, water, forage, wildlife, rec- 
reation, and homesites. How ean these uses be coordinated most 
effectively ? 

Management of small woodland properties: The Nation’s greatest 
forestry “problem i is to improve management and increase production 
on small, privately owned woodland tracts. This problem is most 
acute in the South where over half of the forest land is in small 
tracts owned by farmers and nonresidents. 

Improvement and management of stream-bottom hardwood forests. 
These forests are in poor condition, but have the potential to produce 
valuable hardwood timber at a fast rate. Essentially no research has 
been done except in the Mississippi Delta. Results there need to be 
tested in the smaller stream bottoms of the southeast. 
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Improved wood utilization: Better harvesting, storage, seasoning, 
manufacturing, grading, and preserving of forest products.  Re- 
search is needed especially to improve the quality of southern pine 
lumber so it can meet competition from lumber being imported from 
other areas. 

Much important work has been done by these stations at little cost 
to the Government. They have uncovered valuable information. 
Their work pods to be intensified and expanded in order to provide 
the answers that still are needed on forest management in many areas. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I touch briefly on the subject of increases 
in the budget in the Forest Service. I have seen recommendations 
which have been submitted by the Forest Farmers Association on this 
topic and I do not hesitate to ally myself with that organization. The 
Forest Farmers Association has done outstanding work for many 
years in the field of forestry. The organization and its leaders enjoy 
the respect and confidence of industry and Government alike because 
of their contributions to sound forestry practices. The Forest Farm- 
ers Association has recommended the following increases over the 
fiscal year 1960 budget 


Insect and disease (North Carolina, Mississippi, Texas, Georgia, 


Florida ) creel ee / __ $450, 000 
Utilization and ms irketing (North ( ‘arolina, Louisiana, Alabama, Miss- 

issippi, Tennessee) ____--__--~ eke Serre ai ie ea 100, 000 
Fire (Georgia, Louisiana ) __- — 150, 000 
Wildlife and recreation (Texas, North Carolina ) 100, 000 
Watershed management (Arkansas, North Carolina ) 100, 000 


Forest management (Alabama, Florida, Georgia) 200, 000 


I earnestly recommend that the committee give careful and favor- 
able consideration to these recommendations. 

The longer the cold war continues the more it. becomes an economic 
rather than a military struggle. By investing in our resources par- 
ticularly those which are renewable such as forests, we will be provid- 
ing for the long-term strength of the Nation. These State-Federal- 
private partnership programs provide a time-tested means of doing 


this for the major part of our forests. They deserve our full support. 
Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Sikes. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Kirwan. Now we shall hear Representative Perkins, of Ken- 
tucky 

Mr. Perkins. The President’s budget recommendations include a 
reduction in funds for refores*ation. This tree-planting program is 
too important for the future of our economy to be subject to the econ- 
omy drive. In my opinion this budget recommendation also fails to 
continue adequate funds for the cooperative forest fire prevention 
program. 

I respectfully urge this committee to provide adequate funds to 
maintain the reforestation program at its current level and to improve 
the forest fire control program. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Perkins. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. PAUL D. ROGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall hear now Representative Rogers of Florida. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, | appre- 
ciate the opportunity of testifying before you in behalf of needed 
forestry appropriations for the cooperative Federal-State forestry 
program 1999-60, which are supported by the Florida Board of For. 
estry and the Florida Forestry Association. 

The Florida Board of Forestry has advised me that the job in 
Florida has increased tremendously in forest fire control, tree pl: ae 
ing, Management assistance to the small woodland owners, and in 
forest research, and that while county and State funds have increased 
substantially (as well as receipts from sale of seedlings and operation 
of our State forests), Federal sharing has dwindled over the years so 
that now it is 20 percent or less. Attached is a statement of the 
Florida Board of Forestry which I would appreciate being made a 
part of the record, if it is not already so incorpor _ 

We have a remarkably fast growth of timber in Florida. Sixty- 
two percent of my State is commercial forest oar “this involves over 
21 million acres. We have about 93,000 small woodland ownerships. 
Securing adequate protection and putting idle acres into trees are 
mong our most pressing prob ‘lems, 

During 1957 fire covered more than 1 million acres of State and 
private land in my State which is about one-third of the national total. 
These losses of vital natural resources must be reduced. 

Forest tree planting is essential. The need for wood in this coun- 
try is increasing at a rapid rate, and trees should be planted now on 
these idle lands in order to serve our people before the end of this 
century. We cannot afford a diminishing tree planting effort. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the committee consider favor: ably these ap- 
propriation requests which will benefit Florida and the Nation in 
greater economic returns and in the conservation of soil, water, and 
wildlife. Thank you for allowing me to present this testimony. 

(The statement referred to above follows :) 


NEEDED FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR COOPERATIVE FEDERAL-STATE FORESTRY 
PROGRAMS, 1959-60 


Florida Forest Service, January 30, 1959 


Cooperation in forest fire control—Needed, $20 million 

In Florida over 600,000 acres were added to bring the protected forest land 
to 16,900,000 acres in 1958. The forest fire losses were only one-third of 1 per- 
cent on the protected land, while 31 percent of the unprotected 3,600,000 ‘acres 
burned over. Under the Clarke-McNary law, section 2, the Federal Government 
can share up to 50 percent of the cost of the job. This assistance to Florida 
has been dwindling and is now less than 20 percent. A nationwide unbiased 
study by the Batelle Memorial Institute recommends that $15 million to $20 
million of additional funds be appropriated to meet the minimum cost of forest 
fire control. Current Federal assistance to all States is $10,085,000 of which 
Fiorida receives $580,000. The increase will make it possible for Florida to 
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share in needed additional funds to do a minimum job on currently protected 
lands and to take on those acreages not yet protected. 
Cooperation in forest tree planting—N eeded, $790,000 

In Florida we do not need Federal assistance in this program of providing 
forest seedlings for reforestation. Our current production of 135 million to 
150 million trees annually makes it possible to finance the cost because of 
cheaper big volume production. However, States with small nursery capacity 
and less demand for seedlings need assistance in building up their reforesta- 
tion supply. Current appropriation is $790,000 and should be maintained or 
increased. Florida receives no CM-4 (tree planting) money currently. 
Cooperation in forest management and processing—Needed, $2,500,000 

Poor forest management practices on millions of acres of small woodlands 
is a major forestry problem in the Nation. Florida has half of its woodland 
acreage—nearly 10 million acres—inu small ownerships. Our farm forestry 
program needs to reach more of our $3,000 little owners. We obtain about 22 
percent Federal matching assistance and could qualify for 50 percent under 
the law. This increase requested above the $1,522,000 (present appropriation) 
will do a better job in our State and Nation. 

Forest research—Needed, $1 million (additional for the South) 

The splendid program of forest research carried on by the U.S. Forest Service 
is endorsed and supported by States and forest landowners. Florida provides 
$50,000 direct matching money annually to the U.S. Forest Service for forest 
research, and Florida landowners provide facilities, materials, and services. 
We recommend an expanded and better financed forest-research program em- 
bracing insects and diseases, wildlife, recreation, watersheds, marketing and 
utilization, forest fire, and site preparation studies. 

Approved by the Florida Board of Forestry, January 16, 1959. 


Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Rogers. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN DORN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Kirwan. Now, we shall hear from Representative Dorn of 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Chairman, may I urge this honorable subcommittee 
to appropriate the full amount to our Forest Service. This program 
builds for the future. Pulpwood and timber products are increasingly 
indemand. By all authoritative estimates, in the year 2000 there will 
be shortage of timber and related byproducts in the United States. 

I am personally familiar, living on the farm, with the fire control, 
seedling program, and better thinning and marketing methods of our 
Forest Service. ‘This program has helped every tree farmer in Amer- 
ica through its educational program. The forest program has made 
an outstanding contribution to the southeastern area of our country. 
As millions of acres became eroded and unsuited for cotton and other 
row crops, these submarginal lands have been found very adaptable 
to pine trees. 

Tremendous progress has been made by the Federal Government, 
States, local communities, and individual citizens in planting these 
vast acreages to pine trees. The U.S. Forest Service and the State 
forest services took the land in this movement back to the early 1930's 
when our forests were being burned and exploited without regard to 
the future. As the result of this and other great programs, our people 
are well educated to future forestry needs. More needs to be done to 
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help these people to help themselves. Along with tree planting and 
fire control, we find more water conservation, fewer floods, and more 
abundant wildlife. 

I wish, Mr. Chairman, to personally thank this committee for this 
great program which, in the past, has helped us to meet the Nation’s 
paper and timber needs. Its continuation will go a long way toward 
preventing a shortage of these products, particularly in the next 
generation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Dorn. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall have a statement from Representative Flood, 
of Pennsylvania, at this time. 

Mr. Fioop, Mr. Kirwan and committee members, | appreciate this 
opportunity to support appropriations for the U.S. Forest Service. 

I am especially interested in the Forest Service research program 
that makes substantial contributions to forestry in Pennsylvania. As 
authorized by Congress, the Forest Service conducts several kinds of 
research in Pennsylvania and in the other Northeastern States. They 
maintain a field office at Kingston, Pa., in my district. Their work, 
however, includes no research in forest recreation and very little on 
improvement of wildlife food and cover. I urge that your committee 
add $250,000 to the Forest Service appropriations for next year to hlep 
fill these gaps in research in the Northeast. 

In recent vears the outstanding value of forests for recreation has 
become apparent. The people of my district as well as those through- 
out much of the Northeast now look upon the forest as a place for 
hunting, fishing, camping, picnicking, skiing, for summer homes, and 
for other kinds of outdoor recreation. In some areas they attach 
greater value to these uses of the forest than to others such as timber 
and water production. This is definitely true in my part of Pennsy] 
Vania and it may well be that the management of our forests for 
recreational uses will bring the corollary benefit of better management 
for timber and water. 

I know from personal experience that the beauty of forests and 
trees attracts people and contributes to the high value they place upon 
forest recreation. .A few years ago I velped p ea trees along 2 stretch 
of highway to hide and soften nely scars left | vy the constrnetion Job. 
These trees have grown and prosper 1d and the roadside is now greatly 
improved. There are eiesiiabals le other areas in my district where 
tree planting would help hide and beautify road cuts, mine sears, and 
industrial tailings and waste. I believe that as a first step these waste 
lands, now so ugly, should be hidden by tree planting. And. at the same 
time, it may be possible to convert them into rec reation and wildlife 
areas. I’m sure this same situation exists in Dr. Fenton’s district and 
in the strip mines of western Pennsylvania. I understand that similar 
problems areas exist in eastern Ohio and other Midwestern States. 
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Recreational uses of the forests in my district and in nearby areas are 
heavy. Already the forests in some spots are crowded with summer 
homes, picnickers, campers, skiers, hunters, and fishermen. And, from 
all indications, more and more people will be using our forests for 
recreation. 

I believe that we need research to show us how to make the best 
use of our forests for recreation, including hunting and fishing, 
without destroying their capacity to produce water and timber. In 
view of the heavy recreation demand now being placed upon our 
forests and of the immediate increases expected, we cannot delay this 
research any longer. We need to know more about how to plant trees 
on waste areas, how to select, develop, and maintzin camping and 
picnicking areas, and we need better guidelines for measures needed 
to improve and maintain game food and cover. Such research will 
guide recreational developments in our forests and enable our people 
to obtain the greatest enjoyment from them. 

I have reviewed the proposed Forest Service budget your committee 
is considering and find that it does not contain funds for forest recrea- 
tion research. Therefore, I recommend and urge that you add $250,- 
000 to this budget for research in forest recreation and wildlife food 
and cover that will benefit the people of Pennsylvania and the several 
Northeastern States. 

I note that a drastic reduction is proposed for the item of cooperation 
in forest tree planting. This is the program under which the Federal 
(rovernment has helped the State foresters to produce forest planting 
stock for private forest owners to use in restoring denuded forest lands 
to a productive condition. It is also the program under which the 
States produce shelterbelt planting stock for farmers to use when 
planting wind barriers for protecting their fields from crop-dest roy ing 
winds. I refer to the appropriation for the cooperative program of 
forest tree planting provided by section 4 of the Clarke-McNary Act 
of 1924. More than 30 years of experience prove the wisdom and 
worth of the help given these private citizen tree planters through 
this program. More than five and one- quarter billion trees have been 
furnished at reasonable prices to the landowners. Under the pro- 
gram’s influence and with its help, nearly every State has established 
nurseries and then enlarged and improved them to produce more trees 
more cheaply by modern mechanized techniques. With the help of 
the Federal funds provided by the program, every State except 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Alaska now has a program of this nature. 
Unfortunately, all too many have programs inadequate in relation 
to the problem they are intended to relieve. Yet now it is suggested 
that your committee nearly eliminate the program by reducing its 
funds below even the unfortunate reduction made last year. Two 
years ago, the program was supported with an appropriation of 
$1,308,000. Each State received help to the amount of its own ex- 
seeidlinine: r approximately $40,000, whichever was the lesser. Last 
a the prose am was reduced by $525,000 to $783,000. The State's 
help was reduced to about $17,000 each. Now it is proposed to reduce 
it again by about $500,000, leaving only $290,000. How can the Fed- 
eral Government expect the States to support a program which in 
itself is reducing to the vanishing point at the very time the interest 
and demand for trees is increasing 
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The reports of the State foresters and others engaged in tree plant- 
ing activities show that greater interest now exists in reforesting land 
than ever before. For years we have been talking about replanting our 
forests, and about returning poor farm land to trees. Landowners are 
beginning to realize the validity of this talk and have been demanding 
more and more trees from the State nurseries. And in the face of this, 
we reduce our help. 

In 1949, the Congress strengthened the law and authorized appro- 
priation of $2,500,000 annus uly. Several succeeding Congresses grad- 
ually ine reased the appropriation until it stood at just a little more 
than half the authorization. Then last year it was suddenly cut to less 
than one-third and this year it is to be reduced almost to nothing. 

This is not justified by the facts. The facts are that there are some 
40 million acres of forest land in this country that must be artifically 
replanted if they are to contribute in supplying the wood our citizens 
of the year 2,000 will demand. There are 2,900,000 acres of windbar- 
riers needed on the farms of this country. Our rate of progress to- 
wards accomplishing this formidable task is very small in proportion 
to the size of the job. My own State of Pennsylvania is an example of 
big effort that is small in relation to the job that must be done. In 1952 
there were more than a million acres needing reforestation there. 
Planting has gone on at record rates in the last few years, yet if the area 
in need of planting did not increase from destructive forces, we would 
not get the job done in less than 30 years. And Pennsylvania, is doing 
better than most States. There are some States that would not get the 
job done in over a century. We must not slacken our Federal part of 
the effort ; we must help the States and landowners to get the job done. 

I urge that the appropriation be restored to at least the amount ap- 
propriated by the 1st session of the 85th Congress, $1,750,000, or better 
still to the full amount of the authorization, $2,500,000. The needs of 
this Nation for wood, less than 50 years hence, make this an investment 
for America’s future, not an expense. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Flood. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall hear now from Representative Morris, of 
New Mexico. 

Mr. Morris. Chairman Kirwan, I wish to submit this statement in 
support of the appropriation for the U.S. Forest Service. 

My State of New Mexico is not the treeless desert that some people 
envision. It has forests in its mountains and ranches on its wind- 
swept plains. It needs very badly a program of supplying tree plant- 
ing stock to the people who live on these ranches, and to the owners 
of its mountain forests for there are at least 6,000 acres of windbarr’ers 
and 90,000 acres of forestland that need such planting. Until recently 
it did not have the administrative means of fur nishing its citizens this 
needed stock. Those that were interested in tree planting found ex- 
tremely inadequate sources of suitable stock. In recognition of this, 
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the New Mexico State Legislature recently has adopted legislation 
creating the administrative machinery to provide a cooperative tree 
planting program for its citizens similar to that enjoyed by those of 
our sister States. 

Now I note that a reduction is proposed for the Federal appropria- 
tion which supports this program just as New Mexico has made it 
possible to start in the work. I feel that this is most unfortunate. | 
hope that you will restore the appropriation to what it was before the 
reductions were made so that my State will be able to count on sig- 
nificant financial support from the Federal Government when it is 
ready to intiate a program of distribution of tree planting stock to its 
citizens. 

In addition to forest and ranch lands in private ownership, we have 
over 814 million acres in national forests and another 663,000 acres 
of land-utilization lands under Forest Service administration in my 
State. These forests are a great asset to the economy of New Mexico 
and they also return sizable sums annually to the Federal Treasury, 
In 1958, over $956,000 was realized from the sale of timber, grazing, 
and land use. Sales of timber accounted for $710,200 of this total in- 
come. And the national forest counties received over $239,000 for their 
use in maintaining schools and roads. 

Because timber sales from the national forests are so important in 
our economy, we in New Mexico support the $2,800,000 increase in the 
fiscal year 1960 budget for timber sale administration and manage: 
ment. 

We need access roads over which to remove the timber to be har- 
vested. Therefore, we hope that the full authorization of $30 million 
in the Federal-Aid Highway Act will be appropriated in ‘fiscal year 
1960 for the construction of forest roads and trails. The $2 million 
cut proposed for this item in the budget will certainly be felt, not only 
in New Mexico but also in other States where national forest timber 
sales are important. 

The $1.485,000 cut for recreation and public use activities disturbs 
us. Recreation use on the national forests in New Mexico amounted 
to over 2 million man-days in 1958. This is an increase of over 600 
percent since 1946, or almost double the national average. The rapid 
population growth in the Southwest, and the popularity of national 
forest tynes of recreation facilities and opportunities are the main 
reasons for this tremendous increase in recreation use made of the 
national forests in New Mexico. We favor the restoration of this 
item in the budget. 

Althoueh New Mexico has been in the cooperative forest fire control 
provram since 1923, progress has been slow in getting good protection 
on State and private forest and watershed lands in the State. A recent 
study showed a total of 4.4 million acres of non-Federal lands should 
be under organized protection. Today about 1.4 million acres has 
such protection. Only by adeqaute protection can our timbered lands 
be made to produce more value in forest products, wildlife, recreation. 
and watershed. We have recently established a new forest conser: 
vation commission, and now have a State forester to guide our forestry 
activities on non-Federal lands. We will need all the financial assist: 
ance we can get in order to get a good start on the protection job in 
New Mexico. This item in the budget should be maintained at a level 
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to permit full cooperation by New Mexico and the other States in the 
cooperative forest fire control program. 
Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Morris. 


Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. JACK BROOKS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Kirwan. Now, we shall hear from Representative Brooks of 
Texas. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I appreciate very 
much the opportunity to present a statement to this very distinguished 
subcommittee concerning our national forests. This is a subject, as 
you know, that is close to heart of every southeast Texan in the Second 
District of Texas. I know your time is limited, however, and I shall 
be brief. 

There are two national forests in my district—the Sabine and the 
Angelina Forests. When this land was acquired by the Government 
during the depression it had been stripped, cut over and left com- 
pletely denuded of the splendid growth of virgin pine it once grew. 


GENUINE PROGRESS 


In 1958 these same two areas—made up of one-third of a million 
acres of former cutover land—yielded harvested timber of a value of 
more than $1 million. The return to our local counties included in 
the forests was $250,000; the remainder, of course, was returned to 
the Federal Government. 

Over these past 20 years these forests have been steadily improved 
through good management and protection from fire. Management 
of these forests and vital research carried on by the Forest Service 
have shown the way to better forest practices by most of our private 
timber owners. ‘Total value of the yearly growth in these two forests 
is estimated to be $1.4 million. This is a substantial return to the 
people of the United States on their investment. 

I believe similar significant progress has been made throughout the 
Southern States and the entire country. The rate of timber pro- 
duction has increased tremendously in the last 20 years and I under- 
stand that we can expect this production to continue to increase. 


TIMBER SALE MANAGEMENT 


_ It seems to me and the people of southeast Texas that the proposed 
increase of $2.8 million in the 1960 budget for timber sale administra- 
tion and management is good business. It should help the Forest 
Service be better prepared to get a better price for timber sold. It 
should enable the Forest Service to advertise merchantable timber 
in smaller tracts, so smal] sawmill operators have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to bid for this timber. And this increase should eliminate any 
administrative necessity of ever selling an entire forest’s production 
of pulpwood to one bidder under one contract. 








C ompetition and a fair opportunity for smaller sawmill owners to 
bid on national forest timber are good business for the people of the 
United States who own the forests. And if this increase is approved, 
I know this subcommittee will continue to demand that the people’s 
investment be fully protected. 

We have more than 11 million acres of privately owned forest land 
in east Texas. About 714 million acres are held by small owners. The 
Texas Forest Service has been cooperating many years with the US, 
Forest Service in the production of seedlings for planting on private 
lands; however, there are more than 120,000 acres now in need of 
planting in east Texas. 

TREE PLANTING 


Back home we cannot understand why the President has recom- 
mended a reduction in the cooperative tree planting program. Texas 
received $28,000 this year for this cooperative program and we’re just 
beginning to get the program off the ground. We've built a new 
nursery and share equally with the Fede ral Government the operation 
costs. We are trying to produce 40 million seedlings a year and the 
landowners Ive talked to are ready to buy them. 

I have a little farm myself up in Jasper County—between Jasper 
and Woodville—that I planted pine seedlings on before this coopera- 
tive program really got into high gear. It took me several weeks to 
locate enough seedlings for my little place, and I know firsthand how 
much help and encour: agement our farmers would get toward reforesta- 
tion if this cooperative program is allowed to continue. 

The tree planting program has proved to be a good one and it has 
the wholehearted support of our State forestry folks and our land- 
owners. I know that this subcommittee will give careful considera- 


tion to the question of whether adequate funds have been recommended | 


to continue this program effectively. 
RESEARCH 


I don’t want to burden the committee with my problems as a tree 
farmer, but they are the same problems, I believe, that every tree 
farmer in the South has, whether he owns 10 acres or 10,000. At the 
top of the list of problems along with fire are the pests. I’m pretty 
familiar with the tip moths that kill all the new growth at the tips 
of the branches of small trees, and I’ve had enough bark beetles and 
town ants move in on me that you’d think we were kinfolks. 

Every forest man I talk to, everywhere I go, tells me the same story 
about these pests; we need more rese: wre h to find out how to fight these 
pests effec ‘tively and most of all economically. 

I’ve been fighting town ants with 40 percent chlordane that: costs 
$3.75 for a little sack. Those town ants literally ate up several acres 
of pine seedlings I’d planted in just a few weeks time. During 4 
recent, outbreak of the southern pine beetle in east Texas, the Forest 
Service estimated that we lost 100 million board feet of mature pine 
timber. And I can’t find any helpful ideas of how to fight the tip 
moths. Perhaps no research has been started on them. 

I understand there are serious problems with other diseases and other 
insects in the timber growing industry. I’ve just given you an out 
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line of my own limited experience. The tree farmowners are in need 
of some answers to controlling these pests and the answers apparently 
are going to have to come from research. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee for 
taking time to hear my statement. I know each of you will continue 
to give your most careful consideration to these very beneficial pro- 
grams of our Forest Service. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON FRANK M. COFFIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Kirwan. Now, we shall hear Representative Coffin of Maine. 

Mr. Corrin. Mr. Chairman, in his foreword to the U.S. Forest 
Service Timber Resource Review, Richard E. McArdle, Chief of the 
Forest Service, had this to say : 

Tomorrow the Nation’s need for timber will be strikingly greater than today 
or at any time in the past. We have the potential to meet that need if we 
fully apply our forestry knowledge and skills promptly, with vigor and determi- 
nation, 

Forestry in general has been given a tremendous impetus in the last 
few years by increased forest resource values, multiple use concepts, 
shorter working hours, higher wages, greater recreational interest, 
and future demands for wood. It is essential that sufficient funds be 
made available to meet this challenge and provide for sound progres- 
sive programs. 

As a Representative from Maine, I am acutely conscious of our 
forestry needs. Maine today, after 325 ns of growth and develop- 
ment, 1s still essentially a timbered State. N arly 85 percent of its 
land (17 million acres) is in forests. Sixteen million acres of this 
forest land is classified as commercial forest, providing one of the 
most importants parts of our economy. Consider the following an- 
nual statistics: payrolls, $127 million; forest product valuation, $525 
million; harvested forest ae 2,169,000 cords of pulpwood, 544 
million board feet of lumber, 112,000 cords of wood turning mills; 
Christmas trees, 1 million; recreation value, $300 million; and wild- 
life and water resource values run into many more millions of dollars. 

Maine has an increasingly effective forest program, aided by lead- 
ers in the State forestry department and the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Maine. Our annual State budget for forestry 
is about $1,500,000, or a cost of about 81% cents per acre, per year. 
This budget includes $551,575 in Federal ‘granta, or about 19 percent 
of our total forestry budget. Any severe ‘fluctuation in that aid will 
seriously affect our forestry programs. 


COOPERATIVE FOREST MANAGEMENT ON SMALL PRIVATE OWNERSHIPS 


The President’s budget for 1960 requests an appropriation of 
$1,522,000 for the cooperative forest management program, continu- 
ing the program level of the past few years. This request has been 
endorse by forestry leaders. 
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There is no question but that our most severe management problems 
are to be found among small landowners. The exhaustive timber 
resource review of the U.S. Forest Service indicates that only 40 
percent of the landholdings with less than 500 acres can be considered 
in the upper productivity class. And yet, this group of landholders 
accounts for 61 percent of our total commercial forest land. 

Mr. Austin H. Wilkins, forest commissioner for the State of Maine, 
has made a very strong case for the cooperative forest management 
program. Ina recent letter to me, he wrote: 

There are in Maine 76,800 small woodland ownerships of 500 acres or less 
which make an aggregate figure of about 5,250,000 acres. This is nearly one- 
third of the total forest area of Maine. The significant fact is that nearly 
one-half of the annual harvested forest crops come from these small ownerships, 
It is recognized that improved forest management on these small ownerships 
is the key to meeting future wood demands projected to 1975 and the year 2000. 

Here in Maine we have 17 technically trained foresters who are providing 
valuable assistance to small woodland owners in planting, pruning, thinning, 
marketing, and harvest cutting. Much has been accomplished in this State under 
this program. The Federal soil bank program (State) forest nursery at Green- 
bush, and the (State) Christmas tree project all have increased the workload. 
Any curtailment of Federal funds would delay and hurt the progress now being 
made. A series of local, State, and sectional meetings were held throughout 
the country last year pointing up problems and needs for a stepped-up cooperative 
forest management program, of which Maine is an important part. 

State of Maine forestry estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, call for the expenditure of $83,386 in State funds for the co- 
operative forest management programs, with Federal contributions 
of $37,000. I urge that the appropriation for this item be maintained 
at the recommended level to enable States like Maine to continue the 
kind of assistance to small woodlot owners which is essential to a 
healthy growth of the forest industry and our rural economy. 

I am attaching a copy of a pamphlet published by the Maine For- 
est Service which indicates the aggressive approach which our State 
is taking to the problem of more efficient management of small wood- 
lots (exhibit A). 


CLARKE-M’NARY ACT, SECTION 2 FUNDS FOR COOPERATIVE FOREST FIRE 
CONTROL 


We are most fortunate in having, for our guidance, a comprehen- 
sive professional study of the cooperative forest fire contro] program 
under the Clarke-McNary Act. On June 15, 1958, the Battelle Me- 
mcrial Institute submitted a report on its study of the history and 
present status of the cooperative program which operates under sec- 
tion 2 of the act. Its conclusions and recommendations, which have . 
been reinforced by the Association of State Foresters, demonstrate that 
the present budget request is far below our actual needs. 

The President’s budget request calls for an expenditure of $10,- 
085,000, a repetition of the 1959 estimate. Ina period of rising costs, 
increased use of forest lands, and greater demand for forest products, 
this recommendation means holding the budget line, while letting the 
resources line be breached. 

In June 1952, the President’s Materials Policy Commission rec- 
ommended : 


That annual Federal appropriations for the cooperative Federal-State fire pro 
tection program be increased up to the authorized level of $20 million annually, 
on condition that matching State funds are contributed. 
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The record shows that States and private sources have more than paid one-half 
the bill for the cooperative forest fire protection program. 


As the Battelle report notes: 


Only during World War II did the Federal share of total C-M 2 expenditures 
gomuch above 30 percent. * * * If estimates of private expenditures (nonqualify- 
ing) for forest fire control are reasonably accurate, the Federal share of the 
“total bill’ for fire control has been considerably lower than that indicated by 
the Forest Service records on the cooperative fire-control program, and have run 
in the range of 15 to 18 percent the past few years. 


In my own State of Maine, forest fire protection estimates for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, indicate the following expenditures 
under the Clarke-McNary section 2 program: 


A 9d Se els ee wi shal ae ia ebea Hadi oa oe eae $268, 170 
RS ce ES Na a ct a a a rk a oe 215, 000 
I Na a a ae 470, 314 

er Sea i ea es ie ek ES ee 9538, 170 


These figures, based on last year’s Federal appropriation, show that 
private sources are paying about 50 percent of the total cost, while the 
State government pays 28 percent and the Federal Government pays 
only 22 percent. 

The Battelle report estimates that about $46 million is being spent 
by Federal, State, and private sources on the Clarke-McNary section 2 
program. Of this, $10 million is represented by Federal funds and 
- million by State and private sources. The report further states 
that— 


approximately $15 to $20 million of additional funds for the C-M 2 program are 
required annually to meet the minimum justifiable cost of fire control— 


and— 


reduction in fire losses to timber resources alone justifies an expenditure of about 
$60 million annually for a cooperative program. 

An increase in the Federal expenditure to $20 million, the amount 

authorized under the program, would represent about one-third of the 
total necessary program if we are to provide minimum adequate pro- 
tection for current and projected needs. An adequate forest fire pro- 
tection program will reduce timber mortality, reduce growth loss, ero- 
sion, cut damage to water resources, and reduce the impairment of 
recreational use of our forest land. Asthe Battelle report states: 
Some of these can be measured in dollars; some cannot. Some have a direct 
impact on the present economy; some are felt over many years. But all have 
a bearing on the present and future health of the economy, and as such are of 
public concern. 

The Clarke-McNary cooperative program has proved its worth over 
the years by encouraging States and private sources to work together 
and with the Federal Government in helping to protect one of the 
most vital of our natural resources. In view of the careful study 
which underlies the Battelle Memorial Institute report, the proof 
which it offers of the value of this program, the demonstrated need 
for an increased program, and the value we can add to our resources 
through this program, I urge that this committee establish the appro- 
priation for Clarke-MecNary section 2 funds at the realistic level of 
$20 million. 
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CLARKE-M’NARY SECTION 4 FUNDS FOR FOREST TREE PLANTING 


There are many facets in a sound forestry program, but none is 
more impressive and more rewarding than the forest tree planting 
program under section 4 of the Clarke- McNary Act. Through the 
operation of the matching fund program, we have been able to in- 
crease income for landowr ners, provide steady jobs for residents of 
rural communities, increase income for business, manufacturing, and 
banks from forest industries, increase tax values for towns, and im- 
prove recreational opportunities for all our citizens. 

The State of Maine has developed a forceful and progressive pro- 
gram for the tree planting program, by investing in a magnificent 
tree nurser y at Greenbush, Maine, giving assistance to small landown- 
ers, and pursuing an aggressive policy to restore burned-over areas 
and former wasteland. This development has been made possible by 
the Clark-McNary section 4 funds, used with State funds and the 
payments of loc al landowners to bring hope where there was desola- 
tion, restore growth where there was waste, and add value to the land 
where there was constant loss. 

I am enclosing a Maine Forest Service publication describing these 
activities (exhibit B). 

This program has been equally successful in other States. It is 
one of the best examples of the happy results of soundly conceived, 
cooperative efforts in enhancing our natural resources. 

And yet, for the second year in a row the administration budget 
request would reduce this modest budget to a shadow of its former 
self. Congress appropriated $1,266,762 for fiscal year 1958. In 1958, 
the administration requested a cut to $258,000. We managed to re- 
store a little more than $500,000, making a total 1959 appropriation of 
$790,000 to continue this investment in our future. This year, the 
administration has again asked a cut to less than $300,000. The re- 
quest, as it stands, is totally inadequate for our needs, and it will dis- 
rupt a going and productive program. I urge that the appropriation 
for this portion of the Forest Service budget be restored to at least 
the $722,000 recommendation of the Assocation of State Foresters. 
When 90 percent of the 52 million acres of plantable forest land of 
this Nation remains unplanted, we cannot afford to sit back and let 
land go to waste for the sake of false economy. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Coffin. 


Natronat Caprran PLANNING Com™MIssIon 
WITNESS 


ARTHUR H. KEYES, JR., CHAIRMAN, CITY PLANNING COMMITTEE, 
WASHINGTON BUILDING CONGRESS 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall hear from Mr. Arthur H. Keyes, Jr., at this 
time regarding the National Capital Planning Commission. 

Mr. Keyes. “My name is Arthur H. Keyes, Jr. Tam appearing here 
today as the chairman of the city planning committee of the Wash- 
ington Building Congress to urge that the proposed 1960 budget of 
the National Capital Planning Commission be approved. 

The Washington Building Congress is made up of 1,450 members 
drawn from every section of the Metropolitan Washington construc- 
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tion industry. We have bankers and mortgage lenders, architects, 
engineers, general and subcontractors, material suppliers, represent- 
atives of organzied labor, top officials from municipal and Federal 
construction agencies and. represenetatives of allied interests such as 
the public utilities and construction news services. The building con- 
gress is by far the largest local construction industry organization. 

Our members have many contracts with the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission in their capacity as planners and builders of every 
type of project. For this reason they are acutely aware of the need 
of the Commisison for additional staff to carry out the many tasks 
assigned to it by law. 

For years the Planning Commission has failed to project overall 
planning ahead of detail planning and construction. We believe it is 
too important for Washington and for the whole metropolitan region 
to let this situation continue. Washington needs an up-to-date com- 
prehensive plan. We need better liaison between Federal and munici- 
pal operational agencies. We need a Planning Commission down- 
town business center study along with other District planning and, 
of course, better regional planning. 

It may be that some organizational changes in the NCPC would 
further facilitate the planning process in the metropolitan area and 
these possibilities are being studied. Meanwhile, the funds requested 
in the proposed budget are needed now. The Washington Building 
Congress has been favorably impressed with the vigorous leadership 
of the Planning Commission’s staff director during the past year, and 
we feel confident that the additional funds, if granted, will be wisely 
spent. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Keyes. 


Forr Criatsop NationaL Memortau, Orec. 
WITNESS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall hear now from Representative Norblad, of 
Oregon. 

Mr. Norpiap. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge your committee to 
recommend approval of funds requested in the budget by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to initiate construction work on the Fort Clatsop 
National Memorial, Oreg., in fiscal year 1960. 

On January 20, 1958, I introduced legislation to provide for the 
establishment of Fort Clatsop National Memorial. I was extremely 
gratified when Public Law 85-435, authorizing this project of such 
important historical significance, was signed into law on June 30, 1958. 

Fort Clatsop is considered to be the most important site on the 
Pacific coast associated with the successful crossing of the continent 
by Lewis and Clark. Fort Clatsop is the place the expedition selected 
and used as its winter headquarters until favorable weather conditions 
made feasible an attempt to recross the mountains and the wilderness 
to civilization in March 1806. In a very real sense, Fort Clatsop 
signalizes the successful crossing of the continent by Lewis and Clark. 
The skill, perseverance, tact, and calm determination shown in over- 
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coming difficulties encountered in crossing thousands of miles of hos- 
tile wilderness have served to inspire generations of Americans. Al- 
though I am very proud that Fort Clatsop lies within the First Dis- 
trict of Oregon, which I am privileged to represent, I must admit that 
because of its historical importance, Fort Clatsop belongs to all of our 
people in the United States. Asa national memorial it will be visited 
and enjoyed by people from every State in the Union. 

I am confident that your committee will wish to take note that 
our great State of Oregon this year celebrates its admission into the 
Union 100 years ago. Initiation of construction work on the Fort 
Clatsop National Memorial will be most fitting in conjunction with 
Oregon’s centennial celebration. 

The Department of the Interior estimates that in fiscal year 1960 
it can economically expend the following funds on the Fort Clatsop 
National Memorial: 


I i a cas renee $73, 000 
Roads__-_-~-~---------- Sacra ws ie a a a a a ik eg asian pe aa ein cas 32, 000 
URE DPS RINT RNIN DION rs ae Cha ck a cee wee . 20, 000 
Bue RDU NOUR ON OOO ng ah od 2, 250 


In addition, I am advised that the Department has requested funds 
to provide for the acquisition of necessary lands. I wholeheartedly 
support the Department in its request of funds for this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the members of your com- 
mittee for the opportunity afforded me to present this statement. It 
is my earnest hope that the necessary funds for this highly meritorious 
and important project will be promptly approved by your committee. 


Errigy Mounps Nationa MONUMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. I am in receipt of a letter from Representative Leon- 
ard G. Wolf of Iowa respecting the Effigy Sioanis National Monu- 
ment, which, without objection, will be inserted in the record at. this 
point. 

(The letter follows :) 

FEBRUARY 10, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman on the Department of the Interior, House Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I write to you in support of the requested appropriation 
for the Effigy Mounds National Monument which is located 3 miles north of 
Marquette, Iowa, at McGregor, Iowa. 

Mr. Chairman, archeologists think that the civilization of the effigy mound 
builders began around 900 A.D. and ended about the time of Columbus— 
approximately 600 years. Archeologists also say that the mounds were used 
for burials. Scientific excavating has unearthed human remains, artifacts and 
tools, broken pottery, bone implements for scraping hides, bone and copper 
awls, stone adzes, harpoon points, and stone-chipping flakes made of antler. 
Almost nothing is know of the Indians’ dwellings, for they built of materials 
that have weathered and rotted away. 

Effigy mounds are a type distinct from those in surrounding regions. They 
are concentrated in the northern Mississippi Valley, in an area taking in most 
of Wisconsin, part of eastern Minnesota, the eastern fringe of Iowa, and a 
part of northwest Illinois. The shape and size of many mounds imply a fair 
degree of social organization. Common effigy shapes are birds and animals 
suggesting hawks, eagles. bears, and foxes. In some parts of the effigy mound 
region, waterfowl, panthers, dogs, deer, rabbits, turtles, lizards, and even 
“human” forms also appear. 

Establishment of Effigy Mounds National Monument by Presidential proclama- 
tion on October 25, 1949, was the result of efforts on the part of conservation- 
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minded Iowans for over a quarter of a century. The State of Iowa donated 
the land to the United States. The monument has an area of about 2 square 
miles. 

I strongly urge, Mr. Chairman, approval of the appropriation requested by 
the President to preserve these last traces of Indian peoples who thrived here 
nearly 1,000 years ago while Europe was in the midst of the Crusades. 

I will deeply appreciate it if you will make this leter a part of the record of 
hearings on this appropriation. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD G. Wor, Member of Congress. 


GRANTS-IN-AID FOR Forest Fire Prorecrion 


Mr. Kirwan. I am in receipt of correspondence from Represen- 
tative John L. McMillan of South Carolina regarding grant-in-aid 
funds for forest fire protection. The letter to him from the South 
Carolina State Commission of Forestry on this matter will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(‘The letter follows :) 


SouTH CAROLINA STATE COMMISSION OF FORESTRY 
Columbia, February 8, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN L. McMILLAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. MCMILLAN: We are advised that the congressional subcommittee on 
Appropriations, Department of Interior and Related Agencies, will hold hear- 
ings in Washington on or about February 9, 1959, in connection with the ap- 
propriation under Clarke-McNary law, section 2, as amended, which is for grant- 
in-aid funds to the several States for forest fire protection. 

As you know, the current appropriation under the Clarke-McNary law, section 
2, is $10 million. Thus, the Federal allotment constitutes 22 percent of the 
total fire control expenditure by the States as contrasted with the 50-50 percent 
relationship as expressed by the above-mentioned statute. 

The association of State foresters has urged that the appropriation under 
Clarke-MeNary law, section 2, be increased for fiscal 1960 to the full $20 million 
now authorized under the amendment passed by Congress on October 26, 1949, 
in order that this 50-50 percent relationship can be more nearly realized. Under 
contract with the Federal Bureau of the Budget, the Battelle Memorial Institute 
of Ohio made an independent study of the national cost of forest fire protection, 
and recommended that a total expenditure of some $80 million was currently 
justifiable and that Federal-State cost sharing should be in the neighborhood 
of 50-50 percent. 

We have given this information to a small, but representative, group of land- 
owners, and urged that they express their option on this matter to Congressman 
Michael J. Kirwan, chairman of the subcommittee, copy to you. 

Yours very truly, 
Cras. H. Frory, State Forester. 


Forest SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. I am in receipt of a letter from Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon endorsing a petition relating to the Forest Service 
which will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

U.S. SENATE, 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
February 4, 1959. 


Hon. MIcHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Interior and Related Agencies, United States Capitol. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KIRWAN: The current budget for the Forest Service pro- 
vides for a $2,800,000 increase in timber sale funds. I believe that every penny 
of this can be advantageously used by the Forest Service, both to improve the 
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quality of the sale work and to increase the amount of timber that they sell, 
This will have the effect of bringing substantial revenues into the Treasury, 
which will more than offset the cost of making timber sales. I would also urge 
that the full Bureau of Land Management budget for timber sales be allowed, 

I am deeply disturbed that the budget indicates a cut in the Forest Service 
access road program which will pull this program down $6 million below the 
authorized level. If this is not corrected, for the first time in several years the 
access road program will be below the authorized level. I respectfully suggest 
that sufficient cash be made available to provide for the use of the full $30 mil 
lion authorization. In my opinion, this can be accomplished with an additional 
$4 million in cash. Unless the road program is continued at the full authorized 
level, I have serious doubts that the Forest Service timber sales program will 
operate to optimum levels. 

I am enclosing for your consideration a statement signed by 70 businessmen 
in the Medford, Oreg., area, which sets forth the case for timber sale money 
and access roads far better than I could. I would appreciate your making this 
letter and the enclosure a part of the hearing record. 

Cordially yours, 
WAYNE Morse, 


STATEMENT OF CONDITIONS EXISTING IN REGARD TO SALVAGE OPERATIONS ON BUREAU 
OF LAND MANAGEMENT AND ForeST SERVICE LANDS IN THE ROGUE RIVER AND 
UMPQUA RIVER DRAINAGE AREAS, OREGON 


There are untold millions of feet of dead, down, or dying timber in the areas 
mentioned above which if removed in time would produce a large volume of 
merchantable logs, and there are many loggers who are able and willing to log 
this timber if satisfactory arrangements are made for its sale and removal. 
However, at the present time only a negligible amount of such timber is being 
put up for sale and the arrangements under which it is being sold are not 
satisfactory. 

The term “salvage” is used to refer to these operations in which dead, down, 
or dying timber is removed as distinguised from those operations involving the 
logging of green standing timber. The problems involved in salvage have been 
reviewed many times with representatives of the Bureau of the Land Manaement 
and the Forest Service and while they agree that stepped-up salvage operations 
are essential and that millions of feet of timber are going to waste each year, 
they state that they do not have the necessary appropriations or personnel to 
do the job properly, and that although they have attempted to do so, they have 
no been able to procure the appropriations or personnel. 

At the present time there are only a few mills in this vicinity that have sub- 
stantial amounts of their own timber. Most of the mills, including several of the 
largest, rely primarily upon Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management 
timber ; however, within recent years there has not been sufficient timber placed 
on the market to satisfy the normal operating requirements of the existing mills. 
This has led to highly competitive desperation bidding, with the timber ulti- 
mately being sold in most instances for far more than its appraised price. The 
prices that have been paid at many, if not most, of the timber sales do not re 
flect fair market prices for the timber. They only show what a man dying of 
thirst will pay for a drink of water. While we all realize that Forest Service 
and Bureau of Land Management timber must be preserved for cutting on a 
sustained yield basis and that the allowable cut each year must be consistent 
with this practice, the timber involved in salvage operations is timber that would 
otherwise be lost. And making this timber available should, to some extent, ease 
the desperation bidding at the sales. 

This situation also affects a large number of loggers in these areas, each of 
whom has a sizable investment in machinery and equipment. Unless there is 
a solution to the problems outlined in this statement, many logging operators 
will go under from lack of available timber. This would seriously injure the 
entire economy here. It would probably flood the market with used logging 
machinery and equipment and would affect all those servicing and supplying 
logging operators. It would result in considerable unemployment which would 
create hardship and be depressive to business generally. It would mean that 
there would be a smaller amount of logs going to the mills. Yet with the shortage 
of timber, all that is available should be utilized to the fullest extent possible. 
Furthermore, if the timber available for salvage is permitted to rot rather than 
being removed, millions of dollars will be lost to the Government that should 
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be realized in the form of stumpage for the timber. In addition to the direct 
loss of revenue, permitting dead, down, and dying timber to remain in the forest 
creates a fire hazard and offers a breeding place for insects and forest pests that 
will destroy additional green timber. 

Following are some of the problems that must be solved in order to set up an 
effective salvage program: 

1. Both the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service must have 
sufficient appropriations and personnel to work exclusively in the handling of 
salvage operations. As it is now, there is no particular individual in the areas 
mentioned handling salvage operations, and as a result they are not being given 
adequate attention. The Government would recover many times the cost of such 
personnel through the stumpage value of timber that is now wasting. One 
ranger mentioned that in his district alone with an appropriation of $18,000 
and one man, the Government could recover $200,000 a year from timber that 
isnow being allowed to rot. 

2. In our area the only timber being put up for salvage is that timber dead or 
down. Timber that is dying is not being put up for salvage and a tree with just 
one green limb is still considered to be a green tree and not a dying tree for 
purposes of salvage operations. In order to make salvage operations profitable 
from the standpoint of the Government and all concerned, the logger must be 
permitted to remove trees that are dying. By only permitting him to remove 
those trees that are dead or down, millions of feet of merchantable timber are 
being wasted. In many instances when a tree is dead, it will deteriorate rap- 
idly. Many of the trees that are dead or down have rotted to such an extent 
that the loggers are unable to get any merchantable timber from them, whereas, 
if the loggers had been permitted to log those trees when they were dying those 
same trees would have produced many thousands of feet in merchantable logs. 
The term “salvage” means that there is something to be recovered, but in many 
cases loggers are unable to salvage any appreciable amount of merchantable 
logs because timber was not put up for salvage in time. 

3. Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management personnel could be better 
utilized and more salvage operations could be handled if the sales were put up 
on an area basis using natural boundaries such as roads and streams whenever 
possible rather than on the basis of marking each individual tree. In many 
cases the practice now is to mark all trees even those that are down and dead; 
however, it Should not be necessary to mark anything other than those trees 
that are dying. If the logger were permitted to remove all dead and down trees 
and those dying trees marked by the Forest Service within the designated area, 
it would be a much more workable arrangement. All Forest Service timber is 
sold at a certain specified price per thousand board feet and is scaled by Forest 
Service sealers; therefore, the Government has an accurate check on all timber 
that has been removed from any given area. At the present time the Bureau 
of Land Management timber is sold at a flat price for the timber in any partic- 
ular area and, therefore, the Bureau of Land Management does not seale the 
timber as it is removed from that area. Until such time as the Bureau of Land 
Management sells on a per thousand basis and scales the timber, it would prob- 
ably be necessary for all trees dead, down, and dying to be marked in its salvage 
operations. 

4. There must be a better utilization of the forest access roads. When most 
green timber is put up for sale the logger is required to install an access road 
and even though in that particular area there may be timber available for salvage 
operations, in many instances none of such timber is later put up for sale even 
though the access road makes it readily available. When an area is opened up 
by a green timber sale, thought should also be given for planning salvage opera- 
tions within that same area so that the access roads can be fully utilized. There 
is also a large amount of salvagable timber readily available from existing 
Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management and county roads. 

While the problems mentioned in paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 above must be worked 
out primarily through the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management, 
the problem outlined in paragraph 1, namely, lack of sufficient funds and person- 
hel, requires direct action from Congress in the form of larger appropriations 
for salvage operations. As mentioned, representatives of the Forest Service and 
Bureau of Land Management are in accord that a stepped-up salvage program is 
hecessary, but they inform us that they are not in a position to substantially in- 
crease the program without additional funds and personnel. 
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We earnestly request that there be included within the budget for the coming 
fiscal year an appropriation sufficient to carry on a greatly stepped-up salvage 
program. 
Dated December 1958. 
FRANK M. DOLENSHEK 
(And 68 others). 


Forest Researcu In East TExas 


_Mr. Kirwan. Without objection, correspondence from Representa- 
tive John Dowdy, of Texas, regarding forest research in east Texas 
will be inserted in the record at this point. 


(The correspondence follows :) 
FEBRUARY 6, 1959. 
Hon. MIcHAEL KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

DeaAR MicHAEL: I have a letter from Mr. R. W. Steen, president of Stephen F. 
Austin State College at Nacogdoches, Tex., relative to the need for additional 
appropriations for forest research in east Texas. He advises that additional ap- 
propriations of $150,000 are needed to provide for strengthening research in 
forest management and forest insect investigations, and to provide for much- 
needed studies of wildlife habitat problems; that the major research on drought 
problems is being concentrated in the area and more skilled manpower is essen- 
tial and work on problems concerned with wildlife production on forest lands 
has become an urgent need. 

Your consideration in the matter will be appreciated, both by me and Mr. 
Steen. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JoHN Dowpy, Member of Congress. 


STEPHEN F.. AUSTIN STATE COLLEGE, 
Nacogdoches, Tex., February 4, 1959. 
Congressman MICHAEL KIRWAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Kirwan: This is to call to your attention an urgent need for addi- 
tional appropriations for forest research in east Texas. To keep pace with 
growing demands for research information, additional appropriations totaling 
$150,000 are needed to provide for strengthening research in forest management 
and forest insect investigations, and to provide for much-needed studies of wild- 
life habitat problems. 

The research center maintained by the Forest Service on our campus provides 
research service for some 15 million acres of forest land in Texas, Louisiana, 
western Arkansas, and southeast Oklahom:. Here is being concentrated the 
major research on drought problems of forest Management in the Southern 
States, and on the pine-bark beetles. Good progress has been made in both 
these fields, but more skilled manpower is essential if they are to keep up with 
the needs for information of the growing forestry industries of this area. 

Work on the problems concerned with wildlife production on forest lands has 
also become an urgent need. Conflicts in land use can be resolved only if ade 
quate research results are available. 

I feel strongly that additional appropriations of $50,000 for each of these 
three types of research should be allocated for use in this area. 

I understand that the House subcommittee hearings on Forest Service ap 
propriations are scheduled for February 9. Since the time is so short, I am 
forwarding a copy of this letter to Congressman Norell, who is also on the Sub 
committee on Appropriations for the Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies. 

I shall appreciate any action you can take to bring these needs to the at- 
tention of the subcommittee and the Congress. I am confident that the suggested 
appropriation will prove a very desirable investment to the Nation as well as 
the local area. 

Sincerely yours, 


R. W. STEEN, President. 
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Forest SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. I am in receipt of a letter from Representative David 
M. Hall, of North Carolina, regarding the Forest Service, which with- 
out objection will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The letter follows:) 


FEBRUARY 9, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for Interior and Related Agencies, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR COLLEAGUE: The $4,787,200 cut proposed by the administration in U.S. 
Forest Service appropriations for forest protection and utilization activities in 
fiscal year 1960 is unwarranted. 

There are several convincing reasons why I believe this cut should not be 
sustained by your committee and the Congress. My arguments are based on 
a firsthand knowledge of the value of 648,282 acres of national forest land and 
a substantial acreage of privately owned woodland in my 12th Congressional 
District. 

Well protected and carefully managed forest cover is extremely important. 
An acre of such land, fully stocked with trees and with a complete cover of 
litter, duff, and humus on the forest floor, has many values: It prevents soil 
erosion and the resulting siltation of streams, reservoirs, and dams. It acts as 
a giant sponge or natural reservoir to catch and hold the rains for gradual dis- 
tribution as runoff into streams and to maintain the water level in wells. This 
same acre supplies timber for sale to pulpmills, sawmills, and woodworking 
plants. On it lives the wildlife for hunting. It is the place where the camper 
pitches his tent for healthful outdoor recreation. Scenic values are important. 

Flood detention reservoirs and huge dams for power, flood control, and navi- 
gation cost from a few thousand dollars to many millions. Such structures 
are vital in the control and management of our streams and rivers. The acre 
of good forest land I mentioned above is an essential adjunct to obtaining full 
efficiency and effectiveness from those physical structures. It provides insurance 
that loose soil and silt will not destroy these great installations. 

The world renown Coweeta Hydrologic Laboratory is in my district. Records 
show that there has been no surface runoff from the good forest area at Coweeta, 
and yet the average annual rainfall is more than 70 inches, exceeded only in 
the giant rain forests of the North Pacific coast. Such good forest area is 
therefore a natural stabilizing reservoir. 

A chief reason for not accepting these appropriation cuts is the fact that 
it is generally much cheaper and will yield greater values to keep a forest in 
the best possible condition, rather than to repair one after it has been damaged 
by fire, soil erosion, overcutting, and neglect. This is true for either the public 
or privately owned forest lands. 

Therefore, when considering the reduction of funds needed to develop and 
maintain our forests, let us not overlook the far-reaching and adverse affects 
that the reduction may have on not only the forests but also on the vastly 
expensive flood control and power installations. 

There is much interest in the Congress this year in restoring these cuts in 
the forestry appropriations. I believe such action is sound. 

Please make this statement a part of the hearing record. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Davip M. HALL. 


Forest Reskarcu 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee is in receipt of correspondence from 
Senator Estes Kefauver and Representative Joe L. Evins of Ternes- 
see, relating to the Forestry Research Center at the Univer of 
the South, which will be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The correspondence follows :) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SouTH, 
DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY, 
Sewanee, Tenn., February 5, 1959. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR KEFAUVER: The forestry research center at Sewanee, which 
you helped to establish 2 years ago, has made real progress. This center, the 
only one in Tennessee maintained and operated by the Forest Service, needs to 
extend its work farther and faster than has been possible with its limited budget 
and personnel. 

Tennessee has in its Cumberland Plateau alone almost 3 million acres of low: 
grade hardwood lands which contribute very little to the welfare of the State. 
About one-half of Tennessee’s 26 million acres is in forest, much in poor growing 
condition. In order to attract industry and build a stronger economy, more 
answers and faster answers are needed in forestry. We can only supply them 
through basic and applied research. I believe that some of the major problems 
that must be solved in Tennessee hinge directly on our forest economy. More 
income from lands means more dollars to pay teachers and to buy goods. The 
Bowater Paper Co. at Calhoun, Tenn., is an example of how an industry with 
natural resources at its disposal can help the economy of an area. More indus- 
try will develop in our State if the answers are found to some specific forestry 
problems. 

Excerpts from the annual report of the Sewanee Research Center attached to 
this letter show some of the accomplishments of the center. Most of these have 
been in the fields of planting and growing timber. None except those carried 
out largely with the Forestry Department of the University of the South are 
in utilization and marketing. A four-fold purpose must always be served by 
forest research: growing, harvesting, fabricating, and merchandising. It has 
been possible to begin research in Tennessee at the research center only at the 
growing and not the marketing end. It is to be hoped that the increase in For- 
est Service appropriations desired for research especially in Tennessee, which 
receives so little of the Forest Service research budget, will be supported by 
you so that this forest research center will be able to carry out badly needed 
research in forest utilization and forest marketing in this area. Hearings on 
appropriations for the Forest Service are being held at this time by the House 
Appropriations Committee. If you would express your interest in this matter 
to the chairman of this committee or to its members, I am sure much needed re- 
search would be implemented along the lines indicated. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. CHESTON. 


Excerpts FroM THE 1958 ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SEWANEE RESEARCH CENTEB 


Sixteen studies are now under way in cooperation with the University of the 
South Forestry and Biology Departments, Hiwassee Land Co., the Walker Lum- 
ber Co., and the TVA Department of Forestry Relations. Work is also being 
planned in cooperation with the University of Tennessee Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and as the research program grows, studies with the Tennessee 
Division of Forestry and other cooperators are anticipated. 

Bight articles detailing research results and describing the work and objec- 

tives of the center have been published to date. A list of these publications is 
attached. 
Call or low-grade hardwoods on land converted to southern pines by under- 
planting should be logged or deadened soon after planting if a full return on 
the investment is to be realized. This is shown by the fact that underplanted 
shortleaf pines released prior to their first growing season put on twice as much 
height growth the first year and four times as much the second growing season 
as seedlings on an unreleased check area. After one growing season loblolly 
pine is showing a similar response. 

The advisory committee, a group of 12 conservation leaders and foresters in- 
terested in research, held its first meeting at the Sewanee Inn on November 25, 
1958. This group will meet twice a year to review the existing research pro- 


gram and to advise regarding future needs. 
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Through a gift from Bowaters Southern Paper Co. to the University of the 
South a forest soils laboratory is now located in Science Hall adjoining present 
offices, and the research center has moved its equipment into the enlarged quar- 
ters. Work in the new laboratory, when coupled with an analysis of regional 
hardwood problems now being made, will help to solve one of the most pressing 
problems—that of developing a system of forest land classification with respect 
to soil productivity. The broad objective is to classify forest land so that sites 
pest suited for good hardwood growth may be separated from poorer sites which 
may more profitably be converted to pines. Prediction of yields of forest prod- 
ucts for various sites would also be possible. 





House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Member of Congress, Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agencies, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the proposed budget for the Forest Service of the 
Department of the Interior there is a small increase in funds for research 
in forest utilization and forest marketing. A portion of these funds would 
be employed at the forest research center, established 2 years ago at the 
University of the South in Sewanee, Tenn., in the district which I have the 
honor to represent. 

Since its establishment, this forestry research center has done an excellent 
job as indicated by the very brief excerpt from the annual report of the center 
which I enclose herewith. As you may know, the Cumberland Plateau area 
where this center is located has almost 3 million acres of timberland which 
in the past has been one of the most important sources of hardwood for our 
Nation. This forest resource, however, has been very seriously depleted par- 
ticularly by the great demands for hardwood during the two World Wars. 

A great effort is being made through cooperation with the State of Tennessee, 
the TVA, the Forest Service, and the lumber and paper industry to rehabilitate 
this area and develop its timber resources more fully.. The work of the 
Sewanee Research Center is perhaps the most important single factor in this 
effort at this moment and it is, therefore, highly important that its work 
be continued and extended. 

Your favorable consideration of this portion of the budget would be very 
much appreciated. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jor L. Evins, Member of Congress. 


Excerpts FroM THE 1958 ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SEWANEE RESEARCH CENTER 


Sixteen studies are now underway in cooperation with the University of the 
South Forestry and Biology Departments, Hiwassee Land Co., the Walker 
Lumber Co., and the TVA Department of Forestry Relations. Work is also 
being planned in cooperation with the University of Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and as the research program grows, studies with the 
Tennessee Division of Forestry and other cooperators are anticipated. 

Kight articles detailing research results and describing the work and ob- 
jectives of the center have been published to date. A list of these publications 
is attached. 

Cull or low-grade hardwoods on land converted to southern pines by under- 
planting should be logged and deadened soon after planting if a full return 
on the investment is to be realized. This is shown by the fact that under- 
planted shortleaf pines released prior to their first growing season put on 
twice as much height growth the first year and four times as much the second 
growing season as seedlings on an unreleased check area. After one growing 
season loblolly pine is showing a similar response. 

The advisory committee, a group of 12 conservation leaders and foresters 
interested in research, held its first meeting at the Sewanee Inn on November 25, 
1958. This group will meet twice a year to review the existing research program 
and to advise regarding future needs. 
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Through a gift from Bowaters Southern Paper Co. to the University of the 
South a forest soils laboratory is now located in Science Hall adjoining present 
offices, and the research center has moved its equipment into the enlarged 
quarters. Work in the new laboratory, when coupled with an analysis of 
regional hardwood problems now being made, will help to solve one of the most 
pressing problems—that of developing a system of forest land classification with 
respect to soil productivity. The broad objective is to classify forest land so 
that sites best suited for good hardwood growth may be separated from poorer 
sites which may more profitably be converted to pines. Prediction of yields 
of forest products for various sites would also be possible. 





STATE OF IDAHO COOPERATIVE BOARD OF FORESTRY, 
OFFICE OF THE STATE FORESTER, 
Boise, Idaho, February 4, 1959. 
Re Forestry conservation. 
Representative MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR REPRESENTATIVE KIRWAN: I cannot agree that the proposed cut in co- 
operative tree planting by $500,000 to $290,000 is to the best interest of the State 
of Idaho or our Nation. Likewise, more money is needed in cooperative fire 
eontrol. An impartial report just completed by the Battelle Memorial Institute 
shows that the United States should be spending an additional $15 to $20 mil- 
lion annually to meet minimum justifiable costs of cooperative fire control. This 
conclusion closely approximates the figures arrived at by State foresters in an 
earlier and independent study. Therefore, I can strongly urge increasing C—M2 
fire control funds to $20 million. 

Last year here in Idaho the State forestry department had its toughest fire 
season in 20 years. 

Yours very truly, 
Roger L. GuerNseEY, State Forester. 


NATIONAL CuLTuRAL CENTER, District oF CoLUMBIA 


Mr. Kirwan. Without objection, correspondence received from 
Representative Frank Thompson, Jr. of New Jersey relating to the 
National Cultural Center in the District of Columbia, will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The correspondence follows :) 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 30, 1959. 
Hon. MIcHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: I understand that the budget for the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission is scheduled for consideration by your subcommittee on 
Wednesday, February 4, at 2 p.m. 

This budget includes $350,000 for the National Cultural Center, from tax 
revenues of the District of Columbia. 

The President has now made his appointments to the Board of Trustees and 
the caliber of those named is of such high standards that we can, I am sure, be 
assured of the success of this worthy project. 

I am sending you herewith a letter from W. E. Finley, Director of the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission, which I trust you will consider and intro- 
duce in the hearing record with my own endorsement. 

With kindest regards. 

Cordially yours, 


Frank, 
i'RANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Vember of Congress. 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., January 30, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, JY., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. THOMPSON: In response to your request for information concerning 
the status of the remainder of the site for the National Cultural Center, please 
let me submit the following : 

In accordance with the authorization of the act establishing the center, the 
Planning Commission reserved $350,000 of its previously appropriated land 
acquisition funds as a first step toward the completion of the site. Such a 
reservation required the approval of the District of Columbia Board of Com- 
missioners, which in giving its approval stipulated that such funds should not 
be obligated until there was reasonable assurance that the cultural center was 
actually to be built. This stipulation was based on the fact that under section 4 
of the Capper-Cramton Act, the District of Columbia must out of its own budget 
repay the U.S. Government for land acquired by this Commission for the park, 
parkway, and playground system of the District. Therefore, the appropriation 
of funds for our use is simply a loan by the Federal Government. The District 
ordinarily repays such funds in a period of 3 to 5 years after jurisdiction is 
transferred from us to the appropriate development agency. 

We are somewhat concerned over this stipulation since two of the vital por- 
tions of the land within the proposed site are of sufficient size and importance 
to attract major developers. Although we know of no proposal to build private 
structures on them, this does not give us any assurance that such will be the 
case over a long period of time. Therefore, we feel that funds which are avail- 
able should be obligated immediately, especially since the cost of the land will 
probably be cheaper now than at any time in the future. This is a matter which 
we feel should be brought up before the Board of Trustees at their first meeting. 

You will be interested to know that our budget, including the additional 
$350,000 for the cultural center site, comes up before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior and Related Agencies. Our budget hearing is sched- 
uled for Wednesday, February 4, at 2 p.m. 

For the reasons stated above, we feel that it is quite crucial that this money 
be appropriated at the earliest possible time. 

if we can be of any further service to you, please do not hesitate to call upon 
1s 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. FIntey, Director. 


(:EORGE WASHINGTON MemortAL PARKWAY 


Mr. Kirwan. ‘The committee is in receipt of a letter from Repre- 
sentative Frances P. Bolton, of Ohio, regarding the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Parkway, which will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(‘The letter follows :) 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February, 6, 1959. 
Hon. MicHAEL J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior Department Appropriations, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Drar Mr. CuatrMAN: It is my understanding that your subcommittee is 
now holding hearings with respect to the budget request for $1 million to begin 
acquisition of rights-of-way for the extension of the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway in Prince Georges County, Md. 

As the vice regent for Ohio of the Mount Vernon Ladies Association, I have a 
very deep interest in the preservation of the beauty of the shores of the Potomac 
River. The one specific purpose of the Capper-Cramton Act passed in 1930 
was to create a memorial parkway along both shores of the Potomac from Mount 
Vernon to Great Falls on the Virginia side, and from Fort Washington to Great 
Falls on the Maryland side. 

Today, some 29 years after passage of the authorizing legislation, approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the parkway has been completed or is in process of 
construction. The last remaining segment is the 714-mile stretch from the 
District line to Fort Washington in Prince Georges County, Md., for which 
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e million has been requested in this year’s budget to begin acquisition of rights- 
of-way. 

The property in question is in the neighborhood closely associated with the 
life of George Washington. Records show that Washington ferried across the 
Potomac to the Maryland shore at Warburton Manor—now Fort Washington. 
No part of the George Washington Memorial Parkway is more appropriate to 
the memory of our first President than this section on the Maryland shore. 

I cannot urge too strongly that the committee allow this sum in this year’s Inte- 
rior Department appropriation bill. Any further delay will probably mean that 
this segment of the parkway will never be completed as the cost will be prohibi- 
tive, as more and more developments go in there. This is not a matter merely 
for the benefit of Maryland and Virginia residents, it is for the enjoyment of 
all Americans who come to their Nation’s Capital. It will link in a readily 
accessible manner the sites and monuments along the Potomac of national 
historical interest. 

If you would be good enough to bring this letter to the attention of the 
committee, and insert it into the record of the hearings, I would appreciate it 
very much. 

Thanking you for what I know will be your most earnest and understanding 
consideration of this matter, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES P. Borton. 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee is in receipt of a statement by Dr. 
Spencer H. Smith, Jr., of the Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources regarding Forest Service appropriations which will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF Dr. SPENCER M. SMITH, JR. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: The Citizens Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources is pleased to have the opportunity to present its 
views regarding the conservation appropriations. 

The committee would like to invite the attention of all to the serious lack of 
appreciation that has been manifested in the administration’s proposed budget 
for conservation activities. A full-scale analysis of the entire budget program 
is never possible for most conservation organizations due to the limitation of 
time and money. It is therefore our primary task to call attention to the most 
egregious omissions or reductions. Each instance that can be cited indicates 
the lack of appreciation of the posture of natural resources as related to the 
growth of the country. 

Appearing now before the Joint Committee on the President’s Economic Report 
are witnesses representing practically every segment of the economy, and though 
they differ in detail, all of them ask for policies that will expand our present 
economy without the hazard of inflation. We feel that the specific situations 
listed below will reveal to any unbiased observer that the type of budgetary 
economy suggested by the administration frustrates and stultifies expansion 
and is inflationary in the long run. An economy that is advancing in the affairs 
of science and experiencing a burgeoning population, demands the greatest care 
in developing and protecting our natural resource base. A failure to care properly 
for our natural resources will be the serious limiting factor of our economic 
growth. 

FOREST SERVICE 


The regular funds appropriated for the Forest Service in 1959 represents an 
overall reduction of $6,787,200. Ata time when the price of board feet of lumber 
continues to climb, thus adding to the cost of construction, the protection of 
existing stands, and the development thereof, an expanding program to effect 
these needed demands would appear to be called for. 


RECREATION FOR PUBLIC USE 


The budget for national forest protection and management indicates that the 
item for recreation for public use was cut $1,485,400. Once again, the admin- 
istration has displayed an almost unique ability to run with the hare and 
hold with the hound. Some time ago, the dramatic publication of Operation 
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Outdoors indicated the necessity for rebuilding and expanding our national 
forest recreational facilities. A serious situation had been recognized, i.e., a 
phenomenal increase of visits by the public to the national forests with too few 
antiquated facilities to serve them. As a result Operation Outdoors proposed 
a significant increase in the budget. 

In January 1957, Operation Outdoors was announced in order to bring the 
recreational facilities of the national forests in reasonable alinement with the 
demands made upon them and with projected demands. The following is an 
expenditure timetable which has been said by many to represent a conservative 
estimate of moneys that the Forest Service could spend usefully within the 
period requested. It is apparent from that which appears below that at no time 
have we even reached the first plateau, and we are consistently falling behind. 
To find that this amount is cut from the previous year is an attack upon the 
credulity of anyone who is knowledgeable about the problem. 








Projected date (fiscal year) Amount Appropri- 
| requested ation 

a " ese isi state c a 
1958. . . : Se ee Seetted sa nweuaet $11, 500, 000 $8, 020, 000 
1959... é br leaiecias ais Gavin wobce at a fo aria 15, 500, 000 9, 985, 400 
1960_ : Be Si 4 19, 500, 000 8, 500, 000 
1961 ‘ stake SU Oe Oe Evcwecsaknnntors 
pbb di cnehrs i diankkewiboueseenbboks  Setehineibashiahaideieweheabenwapbaias et Oe eo 


If some serious disaster occurs resulting from the lack of supervisory per- 
sonnel or improper sanitation facilities, a crash program would be undertaken 
without regard to costs. It appears more prudent both in terms of the public 
health and purse to prevent such occurrences rather than repair the damage. 
In addition to this, postponement makes future acquisitions more expensive be- 
cause of the consistent rise in prices. 


QUETICO SUPERIOR ACQUISITION 


On page 391 of the Federal budget under the item of the “Quetico Superior” 
an ominous blank appears. This, in fact, represents a repudiation of an ac- 
cepted program for 25 years. The Quetico Superior Commission has had bi- 
partisan sponsorship and has involved a rather extensive cooperation with the 
Canadian Government in order that the territories on each side of the boundary 
be in the hands of the two Governments for development. The Congress has 
authorized funds for acquiring this land, and approximately $1 million is left 
to be appropriated under that original authorization. Nobody has debated the 
advisability of the Government’s acquisition of these commingled private lands, 
and under the previous authorization and appropriation approximately 37,000 
acres have been acquired. The acquisition has also involved future options 
within the last few years. The public use of these areas has increased by 
four or five times within the last few years. Last year the funds appropriated 
for this acquisition were removed from the budget on the basis that moneys 
were still in existence to purchase lands through the fiscal year. This is not 
true at the present. There now exists about $106,000 not yet obligated, but 
such obligations will be effected in about 2 or 3 months. The administration’s 
attitude again frustrates all rational thought about the matter when no moneys 
are requested of the Congress by the administration for this appropriation. In 
its stead, we have the Presidential proclamations indicating the worthiness of 
this venture and department heads’ accolades regarding the fine job that is 
being done. As a result of such a lofty pronouncement, their enthusiasm rises 
to the point of requiring no moneys to carry on the program. 

This penny-wise-pound-foolish attitude can be observed on first reflection. 
With the increased popularity of the area and with the general appreciation 
of land values, the cost that the Government will incur in the future will be 
many times that requested in the present authorization. It is assumed that this 
cost will ultimately be incurred by the Government, for we have, if nothing 
else, a moral commitment to our Canadian neighbors to accomplish such acqui- 
sition. Our failure to act appropriately in this matter could be looked upon as 
bad faith on the part of the United States and have further ramifications as 
to other areas of natural resource cooperation. In addition, much of the ad- 
ministrative cost of obtaining options will be made anew. 
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We seriously feel that all of the cuts (totaling $6,787,200) from the 1959 
budget should be restored and in addition thereto the recreational uses in the 
national forest should be increased by a minimum of $1,500,000. Also an item 
of $1 million should be added for acquisition of lands in the Quetico-Superior 
area of the Superior National Forests. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The Bureau of Land Management for some years has been hampered by a 
lack of funds for protecting forests on public lands. 

Though the detailed suggestions for the increasing of these funds appears in 
the appended table, we should like to call to immediate attention the problem of 
fire protection in Alaska and the timber trespass problem. 


Alaskan fire prevention 


After strong and persistent pleas to the Congress, $250,000 was appropriated 
last year as the first payment of a 5-year program to establish a fire-protection 
program. The fires in Alaska burned out of control for many months in the 
past because the protection for the 225 million acres of public domain was either 
so minimal or nonexistent. 

Apparently the reduction of the $250,000 came about because 103 million acres 
are to be transferred to the new State of Alaska. This reduction has the effect 
of knocking out the smoke-jumper project, fire detection program, and the use 
of aerial tankers in fire suppression. The $250,000, at the outset, was but a token 
effort to establish the nucleus of a firefighting operation and to remove this 
amount in its entirety places us back where we were 2 years ago. 

Even the transfer of 103 million acres will not take place for some period of 
time. The act of statehood allows Alaska 25 years to make its surveys and claim 
itsland. What does it do in the meantime for fire protection? 


Timber trespass 


About 25 percent of the BLM’s budget for forest management was expended 
on trespass efforts in the three west coast States. A host of problems have 
plagued the management of these forests ; too few foresters, lack of uniform tres- 
pass laws, ete. Such problems culminate in over 1,000 timber trespass cases 
in the States of California, Oregon, and Washington and involved more than $4 
million in stumpage. Certainly funds must be made available so that the Cadas- 
trao survey can be effected which would form a basis for the enactment of uni- 
form trespass laws by the State governments. The failure to make adequate ap- 
propriation for management of BLM forest lands indicates a serious erosion of 
our most important resource. 


Available and requested funds for Bureau of Land Management Forestry for fiscal 
years 1958, 1959, and 1960 


Available 





a Needed 





| 1960 1960 
1958 1959 
eset lagen inch al lis cel tl letersi cia 
Protection (Alaska) ..........-.....-.---.--.--.---.----| $396,000 | $637,000 | _ $387,900 | 1 $812, 000 
Forest management (O. & C.)-_-..---.-.-----.---.------ | 1,683,900 | 1, 678, 200 1, 791, 200 2, 500, 000 
renner: I cers | 1, 219, 882 1, 231,100 | 1,326,400 | 1, 750,000 
Forest development (O. & C.) (reforestration) -_-.._.---] 974, 100 574, 100 | 583, 200 | 600, 000 
Forest development (PD) (reforestration) __......-.-.--| 30, 000 | 30, 000 | 30, 000 50, 000 
IPMN A ONINOD 52 r cg oi as ha cnmbusaaomieen | 350, 000 | 250, 000 | 100, 000 | 350, 000 
Recreational facilities (Alaska) ...............-.-.-.-..- 100, 000 | 100, 000 | (?) 100, 000 


1 Needs for fiscal year 1961 are estimated at $1,000,000 if this level is maintained with no substantial 
changes developing in currently prevailing circumstances, 
2 None. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Many conservation organizations have had an earnest desire that funds for 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries could be significantly increased. Certainly three 
specific areas should come under careful review, for such review would un- 
questionably reveal the need for a still greater amount for resource investiga- 
tion and administration expenses. There have been some increases in the present 
budget and some slight reductions, so that, overall, the budget for the Bureau 
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of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife has been increased by the minuscule amount 
of $40,000. 
RIVER BASIN AND PESTICIDE STUDIES 


The greater pressure upon the fish and wildlife resources of the country and 
the development plans that impinge upon the fish and wildlife resources are of 
growing significance. This is especially true in the fields of pesticides and river 
basin development, where there appears to be a conflict with the development of 
other resources. Moneys have been made available to increase the studies of 
pesticides, but it is a token amount which is not in keeping with the need. The 
compatibility of fish and wildlife resources and other resources that are present 
in river basin studies and development will also be most acute as the need for 
water for other uses becomes more significant. The determination of priority in 
the use of these resources places a further burden for investigation upon the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 


MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee is in receipt of numerous communica- 
tions covering items in the Interior bill which we shall insert in the 
record at this point. 

(The communications are as follows :) 


WESTERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS, INC., 
San Francisco, Calif., February 2, 1959. 
Hon. Micuaet J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Interior and Related Agencies, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DeAaR Mr. Kirwan: Please accept my thanks for Mr. Wilhelm’s notice that 
there would be an opportunity to appear before your committee on February 9. 

Circumstances have necessitated a change in plans, so I will not be able to 
testify on that date. 

Because of the inabiilty to appear in person, I wish by this letter to briefly 
state that Western Lumber Manufacturers, Inc., an association of operators who 
purchase Government timber, urges that the Forest Service be given the budget 
support needed to finance the marketing of the allowable volume of timber harvest 
from the national forests. 

From a public cost-and-return aspect, there can be no doubt as to the merit 
of such an objective. Timber is a renewable resource whose rate of renewal 
depends on the way in which it is harvested. For much of the western national 
forests, the rate of residual timber growth can be increased by increased har- 
vesting. 

Besides resource creation by greater use of the forest growth potential, lumber 
processing means payrolls, products, taxes, profits, and progress toward a higher 
standard of living. It is a fundamental part of our economy. 

Fortunately, in addition to these many benefits, the harvest of Government 
timber returns to the Federal Treasury much more than the cost of its manage- 
ment and sale. 

Two parts of the budget have a particularly great effect on the Forest Service’s 
capacity to market the silviculturally allowable volume of timber under good 
management. They are the provision for sales administration and management 
under “Timber resource management” and the appropriation for “Forest roads 
and trails.” 

Western Lumber Manufacturers, Inc., strongly urges the appropriation of the 
$16,320,000 included in the President’s budget for timber sales administration 
and management. 

Regarding road funds, there are some doubts here as to the wisdom of the 
President’s recommended cut of nearly $3 million in the amount appropriated 
from the amount reported as obligated from appropriated funds in fiscal year 
1959. Further, we question the estimate of a $214 million increase in “Transfer 
from ‘Roads and trails for States’ (10 percent),” since this would mean that 
Forest Service receipts from permits, the sale of timber, etc., would have to go 
up by $25 million over the level experienced in the present fiscal year. 

With these doubts in mind, we recommend that the appropriations for “Forest 
roads and trails” be handled as they were last year, i.e., the agency be permitted 
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to obligate funds up to the $35,400,000 level listed for construction and main. 
tenance. 

If the Government is to meet its obligation to properly protect and manage 
the publicly owned timber resource, the necessary roads must be built. 

We would appreciate your consideration of these views in your deliberations 
and their inclusion as a part of the record of the hearings on the Forest Service 
budget. 

Very sincerely yours, 
By Georce A. Crate, 
Secretary-M anager. 


CAROLINA Coca-CoLa BorTTLIna Co., 
Sumter, 8.C., February 4, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee, Department of Interior and 
Related Agencies, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Str: I am advised that the House Subcommittee on Appropriations will 
hold hearings in Washington on or about February 9, 1959, in connection with 
the appropriation under the Clarke-McNary law, section 4, as amended, which is 
the statute for grant-in-aid funds to the several States for the production and 
distribution of forest tree planting stock. 

As I understand it the current appropriation under the Clarke-MeNary law, 
section 4, is $790,000. The Bureau of the Budget has recommended an appro- 
priation reduction for fiscal year 1960 of $500,000 from $790,000 to $290,000. 

In view of the fact that the nursery programs throughout the country have 
been so rapidly expanded as a result of the Federal soil bank program, this pro 
posed reduction, in my opinion, would place many of the States in financial 
difficulties in meeting their present obligations and seriously hamper the develop- 
ment of this seriously needed resource. 

I therefore urgently request that you use every possible influence to see that 
the present appropriation of $790,000 be continued. 

As forestry products are in such demand it seems to me that it would be a 
serious mistake to curtail their efforts at this crucial stage. 

Thanking you in advance for any consideration that you might give this request, 
Iam, 

Yours very truly, 
M. S. BoyKIN, 
Chairman, Sumter County Forestry Commission, 


H. M. Hentz & Son, 
Newberry, S.C., February 4, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee, Department of Interior and 
Related Agencies, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I believe I am in a position to understand the forestry situation of 
the South. Due to the abandoned farm acreage in the South and we think the 
need for forestry we are in the midst of a large tree planting program. Through 
private people and also the conservation reserve program that the Government 
has in effect, I can’t see how you could cut the appropriation under the Clarke- 
MeNary law, section 4, from $790,000 to $290,000 as recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget. As I see it we need at least the $790,000 to help reforest the 
South. 

Very truly yours, 
H. M. HENTz. 


Srrry’s Rearty Co., 
Orangeburg, S.C., February 5, 1959. 


Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee, Department of Interior and 
Related Agencies, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Kirwan: I understand that the current appropriation 
under the Clarke-McNary law, section 4, is $790,000. That the Bureau of the 
Budget has recommended an appropriation reduction for fiscal year 1960 of 
$500,000, from $790,000 to $290,000. 
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The Clarke-MecNary law, section 4, as amended, is the statute for grant-in-aid 
funds to the several States for the production and distribution of forest-tree- 
planting stock. 

For the past several years the landowners in our State have been cut around 
50 percent of the amount of nursery trees ordered and needed. I think that the 
forestry department has done a wonderful job for our State, and I hope that they 
will nut be hampered in the immediate future. I know of no State or Federal 
agency that is doing a better job than our State commission of forestry. 

I urge you and your committee to sustain the present appropriation of 
$790,000 at least through the year 1960. 

Thanking you for your cooperation in above, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
NORMAN G. SIFLY. 





MISSISSIPPI FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Jackson, Miss., February 5, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, the House Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Kirwan: It has been brought to the attention of the Mississippi 
Forestry Association that the House Interior and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee is now reviewing items pertaining to the budget require- 
ments of the U.S. Forest Service for the fiscal year 1960. Our purpose in writ- 
ing is to express our deep interest in adequate financial support for the U.S. 
Forest Service. 

The Mississippi Forestry Association is a statewide nonprofit organization. 
The association’s membership consists of some 2,000 members representing both 
small and large landowners, wood-using industries, and a wide cross section of 
business and industrial leaders interested in the development of forestry in 
Mississippi. 

The Mississippi Forestry Association wishes to go on record as being deeply 
concerned over possible reductions in appropriations for the U.S. Forest Service. 
The association has also gone on record as earnestly recommending that con- 
sideration be given to funds for the hardwood-research program, with particular 
emphasis being given to the need for an adequate strengthening of the research 
facilities located at Stoneville, Miss. 

The research center at Stoneville is largely responsible for forest management 
research as applies to 40 million acres of southern hardwood forests. From this 
area comes half of the hardwood supply of this Nation, and this has been the 
case for the past 50 years. Much greater research facilities are needed as our 
knowledge of reproducing and managing these hardwood forests has not kept 
pace with the ever-increasing demands placed upon them. 

Information received by the Mississippi Forestry Association indicates that 
the amount necessary for construction of laboratories, greenhouses, offices, and 
other necessary research facilities at Stoneville would be $350,000. We urge 
the favorable consideration of your committee in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
BEN M. STEVENS, Jr., President. 





NORTHEASTERN Forest Pest CouNcIit, 
Augusta, Maine, February 18, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DrAR CONGRESSMAN KirRWAN: The Northeastern Forest Pest Council is com- 
posed of foresters, forest entomologists, and forest pathologists of the North- 
eastern States, five from each State being appointed by the respective State for- 
esters. Major objectives of the council are to improve forest protection programs 
and to acquaint authorities with important problems needing attention. 

The council has drawn up and approved the attached resolution and has asked 
me to submit it to all members of the subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, Department of the Interior, and related agencies. The council urges 
and will appreciate your support for action on it. 

Lack of fundamental knowledge of many of our forest pests is reflected in 
inability to apply efficient methods for prevention of resource losses. There is 
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strong need for expanded forest pest research programs over the northeastern 
region. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Rostey W. Nasu, Chairman. 


RESOLUTION OF NORTHEASTERN Forest Pest COUNCIL FOR AN EXPANDED PROGRAM 
OF RESEARCH ON FOREST INSECTS AND DISEASES IN THE NORTHEAST 


Whereas the U.S. Forest Service 1958 report “Timber Resources for America’s 
Future” gives estimates showing that of the total impact (mortality plus growth 
loss) on sawtimber in the United States and coastal Alaska, 45 percent is esti- 
mated as due to diseases, 20 percent to insects, and 17 percent to fire; and 

Whereas losses from insects and diseases are similar in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States ; and 

Whereas more effort in fire protection seems reflected in the above figures; and 

Whereas the better protection needed against the ravages of diseases and 
insects can only be brought about by more effective and practical control methods, 
both direct and indirect ; and 

Whereas concentrated research to develop these methods is needed on the 
causes and biological complexes of pest outbreaks: Be it 

Resolved, That the Northeastern Forest Pest Council recommends expansion 
of the forest pest research programs of the Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, U.S. Forest Service, to make possible adequate study of the causes of 
biological complexes of pest outbreaks along with development of efficient pre- 
ventive and control methods; and be it further 

Resolved, That the council advise those persons responsible for providing funds 
and facilities for the Northeastern Forest Experiment Station of the need for 
expanded research; and that the council forward copies of this resolution to 
the Members of Congress who have responsibility in appropriating funds for 
the necessary programs of forest research, to the Secretary of Agriculture, to the 
Chief of the U.S. Forest Service, and to the Director of the Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station. 


ee oe 


MISSOURI CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
Jefferson City, Mo., February 8, 1959. 
Hon. MIcHAEL J. KrRWAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Kirwan: During the past year in Missouri, renewed interest was 
manifest in the problem of the forest resources. People in attendance at meet- 
ings felt that we would be moving forward. Progress is largely dependent on 
the cooperative efforts of the Federal and State Governments working together 
with forest land owners and the public in general. 

Now comes word that the Federal budget for cooperation in forest tree plant- 
ing is being cut by $500,000 leaving only $290,000 to be divided between the 
States. This cut should be restored. 

Of even great importance is the fact that the budget carries no increase for 
cooperation in forest fire prevention. The appropriation for this worthy cause 
has been static for many years. It should be increased to $20 million. 

The States are already spending $41 million and the Federal Government still 
would not be fulfilling its obligation by providing one-half as much as the 
States. Forest fire control is basic to the management of forest lands. In the 
ease of Missouri, we have 15 million acres of forest land, and at the present 
time more than 4 million acres are receiving no organized protection. 

I am sure that other State foresters will assure you that the fire control 
programs of each of the States make the most important contribution to forestry. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE O. WuirtrE, State Forester. 


AIKEN LUMBER Co., 
Aiken, 8S.C., February 4, 1959. 


Hon. MIcHakeEt J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman of the House Appropriations Subcommittee, Department of Interior 
and Related Agencies, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
HONORABLE KIRWAN: I understand that your committee will study the Clarke- 
MeNary law, section 4, on February 9, 1959, concerning the appropriations under 
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this act. The Bureau of Budget has recommended to your committee a reduc- 
tion of $500,000; that is, to cut from $790,000 to $290,000. 

I have served on the county forestry board for 15 years and have been 
interested in the forestry program in South Carolina for about 20 years. 

South Carolina has added two additional nurseries in the last 2 years because 
of the increased demands for pine seedlings. This was brought about since 
the soil bank program was instigated, also the great demand for timber in 
this area which is used for building purposes and pulpwood. 

If this appropriation is reduced, it would naturally throw a heavy burden 
on the State of South Carolina to maintain its extended nursery program and 
would probably mean a curtailed forestry program for many years in our State. 

I would certainly appreciate your careful consideration on this matter, and 
hope that you will leave the amount appropriated currently as is, which is 
$790,000. 

Yours very truly, 
GerorGE A. TOWNES, Jr. 


THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Glenview, Ill. 
Hon. MIcHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Interior and Related Agencies, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAR Mr. Kirwan: The Izaak Walton League of America, a nationwide or- 
ganization of sportsmen-conservationists, appreciates the opportunity of bringing 
to the attention of your committee some comments on appropriation needs of 
various natural resource managing agencies of the Federal Government. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


We believe that the 85th Congress was sound in appropriating increased funds 
for BLM’s Alaska operation to handle their difficult fire prevention and sup- 
pression problem. The tragic loss of millions of acres during the 1957 fire sea- 
son aroused the public to the need for quick and effective action. Congress 
made the start last year. Hence, we are bewildered and fail to understand 
the logie of the budget proposal which slashes this item by $250,000 when orderly 
and efficient development of the fire prevention and suppression program calls 
for an increase of about the same amount. We respectfully urge that this com- 
mittee give the matter close scrutiny and provide adequate funds to permit 
this essential program to proceed. 

BLM’s essential 20-year soil and moisture program after 4 years of operation 
is already a couple of years behind schedule. BLM has one range conservation- 
ist for about 900,000 acres with the prospect should the budget request not be 
increased, that this ratio will become even more ridiculous. Many millions of 
acres of the public domain have yet to be inventoried and their range resources 
evaluated. Without such basic work accomplished there is little likelihood of 
sound, comprehensive management that will assure the availability of these im- 
portant resources for future generations. 

To illustrate the public’s growing concern at the evident lack of management 
of the public domain resources, we invite your attention to the attached resolu- 
tion from the Oregon division of the Izaak Walton League. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


We note in the budget proposal an increase in the item for fish hatchery opera- 
tion for a total of $4% million. The total budget for fishery management is 
$169,700 of which about $7,000 is available for planning and directing stocking 
programs of the hatchery-reared fish. 

In 1957 the Federal hatchery program distributed about 200 million fish 
weighing 2 million pounds. Average return of stocked fish to the angler nation- 
wide is 30 percent, although under carefully managed and scientifically designed 
programs the return has been as much as 80 percent. The conclusion to be 
drawn appears self-evident, that an increase in the scientific planning of stock- 
ing programs will result in greater returns to the angler, the equivalent of 
expansion in hatchery facilities, but at far less cost. 
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A substantial increase in fishery management funds would be the soundest 
kind of investment the public can make in its fisheries program. We would urge 
your careful consideration of an increase in these funds in the order of $200,000. 


FOREST SERVICE 


We note that the budget proposal calls for a rather substantial slash in the 
funds available for basic research in forest insects and disease, utilization of 
forest products and wildlife habitat. We believe this type of research to be 
essential and its reduction to be false economy. We urge that these cuts be 
restored. 

Insects and disease account for as great a loss of timber as does forest fire. 
Moreover, extensive losses increase fire hazard and threaten even greater loss 
to watershed values and other forest uses including wildlife and public recrea- 
tion. Research in this field should be expanded with increased emphasis given 
to developing control methods of least potential damage to other forest values, 
particularly wildlife and fish. 

If 50 percent of a tree is lost between the time it is felled and the time it 
appears as a useful product, and research can discover means for complete utili- 
zation, the research has in a very real sense doubled our forest resource. If 
research can develop means for the recovery and utilization of present wastes 
in woodpulp operations, a similar and substantial increase in forest resource 
equivalent will have been achieved and a most difficult problem of water pollu- 
tion abatement will have been solved. These and other basic research programs 
should be accelerated rather than reduced. 

Two basic forest research programs have lagged badly from the day the first 
forest reserve was set aside in the public interest—wildlife habitat and forest 
recreation. The fantastic increase in national forest use for recreation since 
1946, undoubtedly short of another war or a grinding period of depression, will 
continue with an ever greater population possessing greater leisure. The Nation 
faces the inescapable question of whether the resources upon which this recrea- 
tion depends can be maintained at full productivity not only for wildlife and 
recreation but also for essential commercial uses. This is a tremendous problem 
on which we have been altogether too complacent. 

Nearly half the continental United States—950 million acres—is grazed by 
domestic livestock and by big game. An additional 270 million acres, mainly 
forest lands, are used by wildlife but not by domestic stock. These lands com- 
prise the habitat for most of the Nation’s 9 million big game animals, a resource 
of inestimable importance. It is estimated that these lands are producing not 
more than half their forage potential. As a result of various factors, big game 
populations have doubled during the past quarter century and in far too many 
areas have exceeded the capacity for their habitat to support them without 
serious damage to the range itself, to the natural regeneration of trees and other 
vegetation, to the range capacity for domestic stock and to the habitat essential 
to smaller wildlife species, squirrels, raccoon, turkey, quail, grouse, rabbits, ete. 
Drosion and destruction of watersheds has resulted, siltation has seriously 
reduced the value of streams for fish propagation and other important down- 
stream water values have been impaired. 

The classic answer to the problem has been—reduce the numbers of game 
animals and reduce the number of livestock. The sportsman and livestock 
operator have had little choice but to accept what is essentially a partial answer 
only. 

The fact that over half of the United States, the area supporting the wildlife 
and livestock, is producing only 50 percent of its potential to support wildlife 
and livestock, points sharply to another task which we have not yet faced 
realistically. From the standnoint of timber production, wildlife, livestock, 
recreation, watersheds, streamflow and a host of other related effects, we must 
find the answers to bringing these lands back to full forage production, and 
before pressures from increased populations make the problem still more com- 
plex and difficult. 

The Forest Service, with 180 millions of these acres, should be taking the 
leadership—cooperating closely, to be sure, with the States and with private 
interests—in a greatly accelerated program of research which will find the 
answers. Also involved are other Federal land management agencies, BLM, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the Indian Service, and to varying degrees the 
National Park Service and the several arms of the Department of Defense. The 
Forest Service, in developing its plans for Operation Outdoors, part 2—which 
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has not yet been accepted by the administration—has included programs of 
research aimed directly at these problems. It is in a position to move aggres- 
sively into this important area, if funds for it are made available. We urge 
that a start be made during fiscal year 1960. 

During 1958 the national forests received something over 67 million recreation 
visits. This is an increase of 6 million visits over the year before, an increase 
of 20 million over 1955. In contrast, the Forest Service recreation research 
program, initiated in 1957, consists of 2 man-years—I presume that means one 
technician and a typist—and an expenditure of $15,000 or a little more. We 
commend the Forest Service for this start, at long last, but let us recognize it 
for what it is—a token only. Except as it is expanded to the point where it 
can successfully come to grips with the problems, we might just as well forget 
it and permit chaos to destroy the resource base on which forest recreation and 
all other forest values depend. 

Nor is this problem one of the national forests alone; it is increasing on State, 
county, and private forest lands. It relates to all Federal holdings, the national 
parks, and the public domain. It is being revealed on the Federal wildlife refuges 
with peculiarly perplexing aspects. It’s a matter of State and county parks and 
even private lands which the public has been permitted to use for recreation 
purposes. 

About all we know at the present time is that more and more people are going 
to these areas for recreation. Our research to date has been one principally of 
counting noses. The Park Service Mission 66 is a worthy attempt to expand 
facilities, as such, to catch up with the noses. The Forest Service Operations 
Outdoors—part 1, again is such a catching-up operation. 

We need research to learn far more exactly about the carrying capacity of 
forest lands for recreation use, just as we need to know their carrying capacity 
for cattle, wildlife, or high quality timber. We need research to determine how 
recreation use can better be integrated with other uses so as to achieve optimum 
public benefits. We need research in forest recreation which is tied in with 
highest quality research in sociology, psychology, and human behavior, because 
the préblem is even more one of managing people than it is of managing re- 
sources, 

There are elements of this needed program which the Forest Service can han- 
dle in the initial phase almost as an administrative activity. Examples would be 
to inventory and evaluate existing national-forest recreation facilities, location 
of potential heavy-use areas in relation to population centers. The Forest Serv- 
ice will be called upon by the recently created Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission for such practical data. 

To meet long-range objectives, however, an additional and considerably dif- 
ferent approach will be required. 

We would like to suggest your consideration of a pilot project which might 
well pave the way for basic research that long-range planning demands. 

At several universities there have been established cooperative wildlife re- 
search units and cooperative fishery research units. These are financed by the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, by the university to which they are attached, 
and by the game and fish department of the State in which they are located. 

Provision is also made for use of privately donated funds as well. These re- 
search units have been successful. They serve not only to advance Federal ob- 
jectives; they provide the basis for constructive progress by State programs as 
well. 

We believe it would be sound for the Forest Service to be provided research 
funds which would enable it to establish, at a strategically located university, 
such a cooperative research unit for the purpose of basic research in forest 
recreation. Cooperating would be the Forest Service, the university—its school 
of forestry, sociology, and psychology departments—the State forestry depart- 
ment and State game and fish department, with provision for private assistance 
as well. Should there be at the university selected a wildiife and fishery co-op 
unit already, so much the better. 

Such a program would be economical to operate, would produce the results in 
a fashion making them of maximum usefulness not only to the Federal Govern- 
ment but to State government and private forest owners as well. As mentioned, 
the Forest Service does not have a monopoly on the problem. Yet the problem 
area is one in which the Federal Government should take the lead. Clearly, the 
Forest Service, because of its multiple resource use responsibilities, is the logical 
agency to exert the Federal leadership. We commend the suggestion for your 
consideration. 
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A final item on Forest Service appropriations, 

The Izaak Walton League of America has a special interest in the program to 
preserve and protect the incomparable border canoe country of the Superior Na- 
tional Forest. The league has for the past many years made funds available to 
assist in the acquisition of private inholdings. This revolving fund of the 
league’s has been used to purchase lands and facilities from private owners hold- 
ing them for sale to the Forest Service when appropriations might be available, 
The league has in all cases bought the land and improvements at the going rate, 
sold them to the Forest Service as raw land. The fund naturally has diminished 
rapidly, as it Was supposed to. 

A couple years ago the Forest Service was authorized by Congress to complete 
this acquisition program up to a sum of $2 million. Half of that sum has been 
appropriated. None was appropriated for fiscal year 1959. We understand that 
the 1960 budget includes no item for this program. We urge that the currently 
needed portion of the balance be provided, in order that this program can be 
completed promptly. 

It might be mentioned that Canada has proceeded with the acquisition program 
on the Canadian side of the line, in keeping with the mutual understanding 
between the two nations. From a strictly practical standpoint, every year that 
passes increases the value and purchase price of these lands. It would be good 
sense as well as economy to acquire the remaining lands as soon as possible. 

The Izaak Walton League appreciates the privilege of expressing our viewpoint 
on these major matters. 

Respectfully, 
J. W. PENFOLD, 
Conservation Director, Izaak Walton League of America. 


OrEGON Division, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


RESOLUTION NO. 1. ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC LANDS 


Whereas in the administration of the United States public lands, which include 
the acres under administration of the United States Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management, which lands are dedicated to multiuse purposes; 


and 

Whereas a burgeoning population is vastly increasing the use of said lands for 
wildlife and recreational purposes; and 

Whereas much of the land under the administration of the Bureau of Land 
Management is in pitiful condition and further deteriorating rapidly from the 
abuses and misuse of grazing privileges, resulting in an accentuating condition 
of soil erosion, water wasting, and depletion of the vegetation seriously affecting 
not only the commercial production of the lands, but also seriously depleting the 
recreational and wildlife advantages on said land, and 

Whereas the Bureau of Land Management is seriously handicapped in their 
administration of the public lands through lack of sufficient appropriations and 
personnel, to adequately perform the duties and acts as provided for in the 
Federal Range Code for Grazing Districts, and 

Whereas the said Federal Range Code is in need of study and improving by 
way of amendments in the following apparent weaknesses, to wit: 

1. In general the grazing fees are too low and should be revised upward to a 
basic fee commensurate with the fees charged by the United States Forest 
Service; 

2. Being dedicated to the multiuse purposes of said lands, the composition of 
the district advisory boards as provided for in said Federal Range Code should 
be changed to include a 50 percent membership from the established conservation 
groups, such as the Fish and Wildlife Service, the State Game Commission of the 
area involved, the water resources organization and possibly the soil conservation 
State organization ; 

3. Appropriations for the administration of the lands under the Bureau of 
Land Management have been very insufficient for carrying out a consistent 
program of improvement : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Oregon Division, Izaak Walton League of America, in conven- 
tion assembled at Eugene, Oreg., this 29th day of November 1958, That they insti- 
tute and promote a program as above outlined, for correction of the weaknesses, 
and improvements in the administration of the public lands by the Bureau of 
Land Management, by all available and proper means, and that copies of this 
resolution be presented to all Oregon members of Congress, the Secretary of the 
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Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and various sportsmen’s groups and outdoor 
magazines; be it further 

Resolved, That we highly commend Secretary of the Interior, Fred A. Seaton, 
and his associates for the admirable conduct of his office, with especial regard for 
his attitude in interpreting the multiuse purposes, recreation, and conservation 
that is the foundation of our public land laws; be it further 

Resolved, That we highly commend and approve the administration of the 
Chief of the Forest Service, Richard E. McArdle, and the Forest Service 
personnel. 


REDDING, CALir., February 3, 1959. 

Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 

Member of Congress, Chairman Interior and Related Agencies Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Bureau of Budget proposed reduction in recreation funds for construction and 
maintenance improvements in national forests lands is completely unrealistic 
if Federal Government to redeem responsibilities in providing safe and sanitary 
facilities for public use. We sincerely request your support in implementing 
Operation Outdoors as a minimum in appropriation of funds. This program 
barely meets minimum requirements. Anything less than this, and the program 
is already behind schedule, will add additional problems of administration to 
an already very unsatisfactory condition in that recreational facilities are 
wholly inadequate to handle people already attempting to use them. This is of 
utmost importance to economy of our communities inasmuch as the majority 
of land ownership is in Federal lands and full and wise use of the resources is 
essential. 

SHASTA-CASCADE WONDERLAND ASSOCIATION, 
JOHN F. REGINATO. 


EuREKA, CAuir., February 6, 1959. 
THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


The Eureka, Calif., Chamber of Commerce and the Humboldt County Board 
of Trade request the Appropriations Committee to increase budget allocations in 
this area for preperation of timber sales, national forest timber sales manage- 
ment, national forest access roads, and forest research and cooperative tree 
planting program. ‘These vitally affect the entire economy of 100,000 people in 
Humboldt County, Basie economy is 75 percent forest and forest products. 

Sero Maffia, President, Eureka Chamber of Commerce; Angelo 
Franceschi, Chairman, Agriculture and Natural Resources 

Division; Larry Marshall, Chairman, Subcommittee on U.S. 

Forest Service Timber Sales; Leslie M. Westfall, Chairman, 

Industrial Division; Robert W. Mathews, Sr., Chairman, Indus- 

trial Committee; George J. Cole, Chairman, Humboldt County 

Board of Trade; Sam B. Merryman, Jr., Chairman, Board of 
Superivsors of the County of Humboldt, Calif.; R. F. Denbo, Man- 
ager, Eureka Chamber of Commerce and Humboldt County Board 
of Trade. 


THE KENDAL Co., 
Boston, Mass., February 6, 1959. 
Hon, MIcHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee, Department of Interior and 
Related Agencies, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Kirwan: I have had information forwarded to me with 
reference to the Clarke-McNary law, section 4, and the effort to cut down the 
appropriation from $790,000 to $290,000 for the fiscal year 1960. I have a very 
deep interest in this subject. 

I not only have a home in Camden, S. C., but I am chairman of the board 
and the founder of The Kendall Co., which has just built a modern bleachery 
at Bethune, and we have seven cotton mills throughout the Southern States. 
Also, we have just closed two plants in the North which are being replaced 
by a new and modern plant in Seneca, S. C. 
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South Carolina and/or the U.S. Government are paying out large sums of 
money and have been doing so for some years to the small cotton farmers in 
South Carolina. I spend considerable time in my home in Camden, since that 
State contains most of our southern manufacturing, and I have been distressed 
to see the cost to the State and the Government which are spending money to 
keep alive the small farmer who is trying to eke out a living from cotton, 
This money, both from the State and the Government, is going to continue with- 
out end, 

My theory is to allow cotton to follow the world prices and stop the subsidy 
on cotton and subsidize those who have small farms sufficiently to allow them 
to plant slash pine, which in a relatively few years would give the small farmer 
an adequate living. 

Having stock to plant is a most important thing and in my estimation the 
current appropriation of $790,000 should not be reduced under any circum- 
stances. I think it would bea great mistake to cut this amount and I believe that 
some of this money could be used intelligently to help individual farmers get 
started on tree farming as a substitute for the submarginal cotton crops they 
are now trying to grow. 

I certainly hope you will use your influence to see that this appropriation 
remains at $790,000, for the farmers in South Carolina need to be encouraged 
to plant a crop which will yield them an adequate living without dependence 
on subsidies. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
HENRY P. KENDALL. 


LAW OFFICES OF LYBRAND, StMons & RICH, 
AIKEN, S.C., February 4, 1959. 
Hon. Micnaet J. Kirwan, 
Chairman of the House Appropriations Subcommittee, Department of Interior and 
Related Agencies, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Drar Mr. Krrwan: I am advised that the Bureau of the Budget has recom- 
mended that the appropriation for the fiscal year 1960 under the Clarke-McNary 
law, section 4, has recommended an appropriation of $290,000, which is a re- 
duction of $500,000 from the current appropriation for the fiscal year 1959. 

IT have been informed that the grant-in-aid funds distributed to the various 
States for the production and distribution of forest tree planting stock has been 
of invaluable assistance to the various State forestry commissions in meeting 
the demands of the farmers of our respective States for seedlings to plant under 
the Federal soil bank or conservation reserve programs of the Agriculture De- 
partment. I further understand that the conservation reserve program now in 
existence has heen recommended by the administration for a 3-year extension. 

I respectfully urge that your committee recommend that the appropriation 
under the Clarke-McNary law be maintained at least at the present level at 
$790,000 for the 1960 fiscal year. It will mean much to the farmers of this 
State as well as the farmers of many other States where the growing of timber 
and wood products are a major industry. 

As one who has personally participated to a substantial extent in the conserva- 
tion reserve program and reforestry practices on my lands, I fully realize how 
vital it is that the necessary seedlings be made available to the landowners and 
farmers who are attempting to cooperate with our Government in the conserva- 
tion reserve and reforestry programs. As a matter of fact, most of us in this 
State were only able to obtain about half of the seedlings needed by us for carry- 
ing out these practices during this planting season, and I am sure that if the 
reduction in the appropriation recommended hy the Bureau of the Budget is 
carried out, our forestry commission in this State and the commission in several 
other States will be further handicapped in meeting the growing demands for 
forest tree planting stock. 

Your consideration in connection with this matter will be very much appre- 
ciated. 

Yours very truly, 
CuHartes EF. Srmons, Jr. 
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Soutrm Caro_ina LeGisLAtTIvE Forestry Srupy CoMMITTEE, 
Columbia, 8.C., February 5, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman of the House Appropriations Subcommittee, Department of Interior 
and Related Agencies, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kirwan: The South Carolina Legislative Forestry Study Commit- 
tee, of Which I have had the honor of serving as chairman for the past 4 years, 
has spent many hours studying and investigating the control of forest fires. 
As you probably know, forestry is South Carolina’s second largest industry and 
the economy of the State is largely dependent on its forest products industries 
and forest fire control is very vital to our State. 

It is our understanding that your committee will hold hearings in Washington 
on or about February 9, 1959, in connection with the appropriation under the 
Clarke-MeNary law, section 2, as amended, which is the statute for grant-in-aid 
funds to the several States for forest fire protection. 

The current appropriation under the Clarke-McNary law, section 2, is $10 
million. Thus, the Federal allotment constitutes but 22 percent of the total 
fire control expenditure by the States as contrasted with the 50-50 percent rela- 
tionship as expressed by the Clarke-MecNary law, section 2. 

This committee, which is composed of three State senators, three members of 
the house of representatives and five appointees by the Governor, urges your 
committee to please recommend that the appropriation under the above statute 
be increased for the fiscal year 1960 to the full $20 million now authorized under 
the amendment passed by Congress on October 26, 1949, in order that this 50-50 
percent relationship can be more nearly realized. The Association of State 
Foresters has urged that the appropriation under the above statute be increased 
to the full $20 million. The Battelle Memorial Institute of Ohio made an inde- 
pendent study of the national cost of forest fire protection and recommended 
that a total expenditure of some $80 million was currently justifiable and that 
Federal-State cost sharing should be in the neighborhood of 50-50 percent. 

The economy of our country is dependent to such a great extent on forestry 
development and protection that we, the South Carolina Legislative Forestry 
Study Committee, feel justified in prevailing upon you and your committee to 
give very serious consideration to the increased allotment for fire protection 
thereby assuring our future generations of a continued supply of forest products. 

Kind regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. Granam, Chairman. 


MILLIKEN ForESTRY CoO., 
Columbia, S.C., February 5, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KiIRWAN, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee, Department of Interior and 
Related Agencies, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: L have been advised that the Bureau of Budget haus recommended 
an appropriation reduction for the fiscal year 1960 from $790,000 to $290,000 in 
the Clarke-MeNary law, section 4, as amended, which is the statute for grant-in- 
aid funds to the several States for the production and distribution of forest 
tree planting stock. 

In South Carolina, as in most States, the tree nursery facilities have been 
greatly expanded to meet the Federal soil bank program demand. Even with 
this expansion, the time lapse necessary to grow seedlings to fill the soil bank 
demand lags from 1 to 2 years behind. 

It appears to me that with this program instigated, contracts with thousands 
of landowners and ii an unfinished state, it would be improper reasoning to con- 
sider cutting out the funds necessary to grow and supply these demands already 
committed before the job is completed. 

With this in mind, I would respectfully urge as a private citizen, a forester, 
and as acting Chairman of the Society of Consulting Foresters for the State of 
South Carolina, that the Clarke-MeNary law, section 4, as amended, appropria- 
ion be sustained at $790,000 which is the present amount for at least the fiscal 
year 1960 in order that the various States which have gone along with the 
est of cooperation toward the soil bank program can carry out this program 
Without loss of revenue to them until present commitments are completed. 

I would feel that the presently expanded facilities would be rendered useless 
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and the balance of the program could not be completed if necessary funds were 
not left in the appropriation. 
Thanking you kindly for your serious consideration of this matter, I remain. 
Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM F. MILLIKEN, 
Consulting Forester. 


Bistor Bros., 
Varion, S.C., February 6, 1959. 
lion. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of the Interior and Related Agencies, 
House Committee on Appropriations, House Office Building, Washington, 
IC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KirnWAN: I have been advised that your subcommittee will 
hold hearing in Washington on or about February 9, 1959, in connection with the 
appropriation under the Clarke-MecNary law, section 4, as amended, which is 
the statute for grant-in-aid funds to the several States for the production and 
distribution of forest tree planting stock. 

As you know, the current appropriation under the Clarke-McNary law, section 
4. is $790,000. The Bureau of the Budget has recommended an appropriation 
reduction for fiscal 1960 of $500,000, from $790,000 to $290,000. 

In view of the fact that the nursery programs throughout the country have 
been so rapidly cxpanded as a result of the Federal soil bank program, this 
proposed reduction, in my opinion, would place many of the States in financial 
difliculties in meeting their present obligations and seriously hamper the de- 
velopment of this seriously need resource. 

Since forest products are in such demand, it seems that it would be a serious 
mistake to curtail their efforts at this crucial stage. 

I would certainly appreciate your careful consideration of this matter, and 
urge that the present appropriation of $790,000 be continued. 

Very truly yours, 
li. F. Bistiop, 
Consulting Forester. 


THe SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK OF ORANGEBURG, 
Orangeburg, S.C., February 5, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee, Department of Interior and 
Related Agencics, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Kirwan: It is my understanding that very soon your 
committee will hold hearings in connection with the appropriation under the 
Clarke-MeNary law, section 2, as amended and which provides for grant-in-aid 
funds to the several States for forest fire protection. 

As a landowner and as a banker, I have been very much interested in forestry 
for a number of years. In our area the income derived by our farmers from 
our forests is hecoming increasingly important to their economic welfare and 
in many instunces, it seems to me that we are just beginning to realize the 
economic potentialities of our forests. 

I renlize that the Members of our Congress are being frequently called upon 
to increase appropritaions. However, in this instance if the appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1960 could be increased to $20 million which I understand 
is now authorized, I believe it would be a forward step and would be a most 
worthwhile increase. Growing more timber and increasing the income and 
welfare of our farmers will certainly contribute added economic benefits and 
will improve the farmer’s financial resources in our country. 

I trust that you will find an opportunity to give very serious consideration 
toward an increase in this appropriation. 

With best wishes, 

Cordially yours, 


M. H. WHETSELL. 
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Bay City, Micu., February 5, 1959. 
Hon. MIcHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman of the House Appropriations Subcommittee, Department of Interior 
and Related Agencies, Home Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


HONORABLE Sir: As an owner of two tree farms in South Carolina and in the 
process of establishing a couple in the State of Michigan, I wish to bring to your 
attention and to urge that the Clarke-McNary law, section 2, be increased to 
$20 million. 

I have had some opportunity as a member of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, not a commercial member but as an ordinary citizen, to see the lack 
of care that we have given the most important part of our natural heritage, 
that is, protection against fires and assistance to those of us who wish to preserve 
our forests of America. 

I have no patience with those people who exploit our forests whether they 
are private or public, but I do know from the layman’s attitude the great danger 
that fire and other hazards, makes a threat so to speak, not only to our national 
economy but our wildlife resources, soil cover, and a modification of the weather. 

You have poured millions down the drain for paying people not to raise 
crops, or worse than that buying up the crops at artificial prices starting a 
vicious chain. 

It is my opinion that this is not an ordinary situation, but something which 
will benefit not only the present generation but those to come. Unfortunately, 
we have in our heedless way destroyed much valuable timber throughout 
America and mortgaged our timber far into the future. 

The protection of these lands against fire and other hazards is a must, and, 
should be thought of not only as a good commercial proposition for the future 
but also in the terms of their civic values. 

I know thnt you people have numberless calls on you for appropriations 
but I don’t regard a matter of this an increase in taxes, its an increase in 
insurance for the future. 

If you could see the ravages that fire has done in the Upper and the Lower 
Peninsula of this State and also note the irresponsible sometimes educated 
people of my former Stste of South Carolina where I have two tree farms, 
I think you would realize the necessity for this supplemental or additional 
appropriation. 

May I request that you give this a careful study and see that this passes 
throvgh the legislature. 

We have a beautiful country but if we do not protect our forests we will 
be in the same condition as the bare lands of China or other places. 

I am, yours most respectfully, 

W. G. GAMBLE, Jr., M.D. 


PORTLAND, OreEG., February 9, 1959. 
Hon. MicHar. J. KirWAN, 
Chairman Appropriations Committee on Interior and Related Agencies, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Reference Forest Service budget for fiscal 1960. National forests in Oregon 
and Washington have two-fifths of timber supply and furnish one-fourth of 
annual timber harvest. Essential that their full allowable cut be sold each year 
and all dead timber salvaged to prevent serious losses. We vigorousy support 
$2,800,000 budget increase for timber sales next year. 

Increased cut of timber under contract during fiscal 1959 will require Forest 
Service to transfer funds normally used for sales preparation to sales administra- 
tion. This will adversely affect sales during 1960. Suggest you consider sup- 
plemental appropriation for balance of this fiscal year to assure adequate man- 
power for sales preparation. 

Also suggest you consider increasing funds for salvage sales, particularly of 

Douglas fir beetle-infested trees in southern Oregon and woolly aphid-infested 
trees in G’fford, Pinchot, and Mount Hood National Forests. 
_ Despite improved timber access road appropriations in recent years, we believe 
it imperative that full $30 million authorized be appropriated for 1960. As more 
roads are built, increased proportion of appropriation must be used for mainte- 
nance. Also suggest you reexamine recreation budget because increased public 
lise requires more facilities. 
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We are sending copies of this to Oregon and Washington delegations and would 
appreciate your making it part of your record. 
W. 1D). HAGENSTEIN, 
Berceutive Vice President Industrial Forestry Association, 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., February 9, 1959. 
Hon. MIcHAEL KIRWAN, 
Committee on Insular and Interior Affairs, House Office Building, Washing. 
ton, D.C. 


Wet lands program successfully moving toward its ultimate goal but funds 
previously appropriated need to be supplemented with funds for 1959-60. 
Your support toward that would greatly be appreciated by all Waltonians. 
T. N. BERGQUIST, 
Vational Director, Izaak Walton League. 


RuFFIN, 8.C., February 6, 1959. 
Hon. MicnaeEnt J. KIRWAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
DreAR Sik: I am chairman of the Colleton County Soil Conservation District, 
board of supervisors, and a member of the Colleton County Forestry Board 
I am in a position to know that if the broom-sage fields and submarginal 
lands of the South were stocked with pine trees it would add greatly to our 
national strength. 
I urge that the appropriation under the Clark-McNary law, section 4, be sus- 
tained at the present appropriation of $790,000 for the fiscal year. 
Yours respectfully, 
M. P. HoweELt. 


NEW MExIco Forest CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 


Santa Fe, February 6, 1959. 


Hon. MIcH ake. J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman of Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE KIRWAN: We note in a recent report from the presi- 
dent of the Association of State Foresters that the Clarke-McNary budget for 
1960 to cover reforestation of State and private lands, is being decreased from 
$790,000 to $290,000, or a total of $500,000. 

As you know, at the present time, no fund is available here in New Mexico 
for use in the reforestation of State and private lands. The State forest com- 
mission is merely getting started here and we are making what we consider 
very worthwhile plans for a program to be carried out during the next few 
years. During the current fiscal year, we have acquired a sizable amount of 
fire-suppression equipment, have installed a partial radio communications sys 
tem and signed contracts for fire prevention and suppression on private- and 
State-owned lands. It is now, not only our desire to have a really adequate 
fire prevention and suppression program, but to have a nursery and start 4 
tree planting program to replace trees in the burned areas, as well as plant 
them in other areas where feasible. 

We urge that every possible effort be made in an attempt to increase this 
appropriation of $290,000 to at least the 1959 figure of $790,000. 

As you are also aware, money available to the States from the Clarke-McNary 
funds is inadequate for a good sound fire prevention program, not only in 
New Mexico, but other States as well. Our State is currently receiving only 
approximately $30,000 per year. Thousands of acres of our prime forested 
lands have been burned in the past and without adequate protection, there is 
possible danger of a recurrence in the future. Any increase in appropriations 
allotted for this purpose could certainly be used to very good advantage here it 
New Mexico and other States, as well. 

We will appreciate anything you may do to assist us and if there is any 
information you feel we might be able to furnish to promote the requested in: 
creases, please contact us. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray L. Bett, State Forester. 
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FuRMAN, S.C., February 6, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee, 
Department of the Interior and Related Agencies, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeAR Sir: I am writing in regards to the pending appropriation for grant- 
in-aid fund to the several States for the production and distribution of forest 
tree planting stock under the Clarke-McNary law, section 4. 

Iam chairman of the Hampton County Forestry Board. We understand that 
this appropriation is presently $790,000 annually, but that the Bureau of the 
Budget has recommended that it be reduced to $290,000. 

Our board urgently requests that you do all in your power to prevent this 
appropriation from being cut. As you know, the nursery programs throughout 
the country have been rapidly expanded as a result of the Federal soil bank 
program. Therefore, to prevent any State from financial difficulties in meeting 
these increased nursery production costs we believe the Federal appropriation 
should remain the same. 

This threatened reduction in funds is of much concern to the tree farmers 
here in the country for fear that our fine nursery program might be curtailed. 
We trust that you will look favorably upon this request and that you will be 
successful in preventing a reduction of these funds. 

Thanking you for your consideration and attention, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
R. C. DELoecn, 
Chairman, Hampton County Forestry Board. 


Corr, 8.C., February 7, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee, 

Department of the Interior and Related Agencies, 

Washington, D.C. 


DrAR CONGRESSMAN Kirwan: It has been reported that the Bureau of the Budget 
has recommended a reduction of $500,000, from $790,000 to $290,000, in grant-in-aid 
funds to the several States for the production and distribution of forest tree 
planting stock under the Clarke-McNary law, section 4, as amended. 

As a farmer, taxpayer, and one who is vitally interested in the planting of 
forest trees, and the management and wise use of our timberlands—one of our 
Nation’s greatest natural resources—I respectfully request that the appropria- 
tion for activities covered under the foregoing law be maintained at the same 
level for at least 1 more year. Although the forest tree nursery production 
throughout the country has been greatly expanded during recent years, my State, 
South Carolina, has not been able to produce sufficient seedlings to meet the 
demand. In my home county, Orangeburg, farmers would have planted close 
to 10 million pine seedlings during the 1958-59 planting season if the seedlings 
had been available through the nurseries of the South Carolina State Commis- 
sion of Forestry. The final result is that approximately 5 million seedlings 
will be planted. My personal experience is cited to show something of the 
demand. There are many others who can cite similar experiences. 

I wanted to plant approximately 400,000 pine seedlings during the 1958-59 
planting season, however, by purchasing seedlings from several sources in- 
cluding out-of-State sources I have been able to obtain about 180,000 seedlings. 
The result is that I shall lose a minimum of 1 year’s growth on more than one- 
half of the area I intend to plant in forest tree seedlings. 

In requesting that Congress maintain the current level of appropriations for 
the Clarke-McNary law, section 4, as amended, I fully realize that many de- 
mands are made on Congress for appropriations to support innumerable worth 
While activities. I do believe, however, that any money provided for the pro- 
duction and distribution of forest tree planting stock will occupy a place of 
importance second only to that provided for national defense. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


H. L. WHISENHUNT. 
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WHITE Ponp, S8.C., February 8, 1959. 


Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman of the House Appropriations Subcommittee, 
Department of the Interior and Related Agencies, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. KIRWAN: It has come to my attention that the Bureau of the 
Budget has recommended an appropriation reduction for the fiscal year 1960, 
under the Clarke-McNary law, section 4, as amended. This reduction, if ef- 
fected, would reduce the production of forest tree planting stock in South 
Carolina. South Carolina is planting a tremendous amount of tree seedlings. 
For the past several years the State nurseries have been unable to meet the 
demand for tree planting stock with the present appropriations. 

I would like to urge that this appropriation under the above statute be at 
least sustained at the present appropriation of $790,000 for the fiscal year 1960. 

Very truly yours, 
CoLe L. PAGE, 
Consulting Forester. 


CoORBETT-ARTHUR INVESTMENT Co., 
Fort Worth, Tez., February 9, 1959. 
Chairman MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Because of my many years of experience in wildlife conservation, 
I have been asked to contact you by a number of east Texans who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the needs in that area of additional research in order 
that the very best work may be done. I am familiar with these needs myself 
and have had prepared for your approval a reasonably extensive report, setting 
out a number of the urgent needs including an appropriation and the amount 
of this appropriation is set out in this report. 

If you and your committee are successful in getting this grant as set out 
in this report, in my opinion, it will be one of the most outstanding contribu- 
tions that has been made in this great east Texas area. Knowing how great 
these needs are, I do not hesitate to urge you to give them your most serious 
consideration; and if possible, to urge upon your committee the granting of 
this appropriation. 

Thanking you very much for your earnest consideration, I am, 


Yours very truly, 
E. A. CORBETT. 


NEEDS FOR WILDLIFE RESEARCH IN East Texas Forest TYPES 


The forest areas of east Texas can produce both timber and wildlife crops, but 
a great deal of research is needed to develop the best means of doing this. Because 
the problems here are shared by adjacent States, and Federal research agencies 
are available, the lead in this work should be taken by the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife of the 
Department of Interior. An adequate start on the work will require annual 
appropriation increases of $50,000 for each of these agencies. Cooperation of 
several State agencies will be available to augment the Federal effort. 

Wildlife harvests, as well as commercial timber, are increasingly important on 
the 11.6 million acres of pine and hardwood timberland in east Texas. With 
improving protection from illegal hunting, game populations are increasing stead- 
ily. There is promise that these lands, and similar forests throughout the 
South, can soon become a major wildlife resource. 

Wildlife management on such lands, however, is not without problems. These 
lands also consitute part of the Nation’s chief source of wood, and the basis for 
the South’s important lumber and paper industries. They must produce timber 
if the South and the Nation are to remain strong. Unfortunately, some of the 
activities carried on for timber production are inimical to game, and under some 
circumstances game populations may hamper forestry operations. As wildlife 
numbers increase, and as forestry operations become more intensive, the conflicts 
between the two uses become sharper, and the need for sound research informa- 
tion becomes more urgent. 

While wildlife research is essentially complex, and requires cooperation of ex- 
perts in various fields, the needs for information in east Texas and the South 
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fall essentially into two classes—(1) the plants of the habitat, and (2) the 
game and other animals associated with them. Basic research is urgently needed 
for this area on the factors which govern the growth and productivity of im- 
portant food and cover plants, their food value to game, their reaction to forestry 
measures, and their needs for optimum productiveness. Also badly needed is 
more information on the food and cover requirements of the various game species, 
including palatability preferences, quantities consumed, and nutrient quality re- 
quirements. For example, nowhere in the South have there ever been basic 
studies of the forage needs of deer to maintain weight, or the relative values 
of various forage plants in deer nutrition. Related subjects such as the effects 
of cull hardwood control on the wildlife habitat, the adaptability of wild turkey to 
the changing forest environment, the relation of acorns and other mast crops to 
wildlife reproduction also are urgently in need of investigation. 

The magnitude and variety of the job to be done is beyond the province of any 
single ageney. All available State and Federal agencies should share in the 
solution of various phases of the problem. Excellent pioneer research has been 
done by the State wildlife and forestry agencies, and there are indications that 
such activities will continue. Their efforts are too limited, however, to meet im- 
mediate and prospective needs, nor can they undertake the interstate aspects 
that are involved. The Department of Agriculture’s Forest Service and the 
3ureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife in the Department of Interior, each hav- 
ing research organizations in east Texas, are equipped to undertake the type 
of research needed on a basis that will provide answers to specific problems of 
east Texas, while also providing information that will apply to a broad segment 
of the South. 

To accomplish the research needed in this region, additional annual appro- 
priations of approximately $50,000 should be available to each of the two Federal 
agencies. ‘This would provide for a central staff of scientists, their field assist- 
ants, and the necessary facilities such as wildlife enclosures, field laboratories, 
and scientific equipment. Studies should include joint projects, as well as the 
necessary separate work of the two agencies. In addition, it is anticipated that 
such work, once underway, would be supplemented by research of State agencies 
such as the game and fish commission and the various educational institutions, 
who could make joint use of many of the facilities. 

It is the concensus of experts of the technical committee of the Sportsmen’s 
Clubs of Texas that the joint effort which would be possible if funds become 
available for such Federal research, would result in highly efficient utilization 
of available financial resources, and rapid progress toward ultimate solution of 
the pressing research problems of east Texas. It is also their opinion that 
prompt inauguration of such a program is essential if optimum wildlife values 
are to be preserved in this important region. 





MUSKINGUM WATERSHED CONSERVANCY DISTRICT, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, February 4, 1959. 
Hon. MIcHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: You will be interested to learn that the Muskingum 
flood control dams and reservoirs did a completely effective job during the recent 
flood emergency and that the resulting protection has a value in excess of $18 
million. As a result of this experience studies are already underway which we 
hope may show the way to substantially reduce future flood losses in the un- 
controlled areas. 

One of the very valuable lessons being learned from our experience in the 
Muskingum Reservoir areas concerns the reduction in reservoir siltation result- 
ing from our reforestation program. So far as the engineers can determine, 
the useful life of such structures should be almost unlimited except for the loss 
in their capacity resulting from siltation. Our experience seems to indicate 
conclusively that proper land use, particularly reforestation, has a very great 
effect in reducing this problem. 

Our district has already planted more than 5 million trees. This has taken us 
approximately 16 years. We are now making plans for the completion of this 
program within an additional 5- to 6-year period. This will involve the plant- 
ing of an additional 6 million trees. As you will understand, the major prob- 
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lem affecting this reforestation program is the constant danger of destructive 
fires. 

The past planting program was not undertaken until we had reasonable assur- 
ance from the State that adequate fire protection would be afforded. It was 
through the efforts of our mutual friend, former State Senator Clingan Jackson, 
that this was accomplished. We are now asking the State for further such 
assurance so far as the new planting program is concerned. They tell us that 
this must be contingent upon the Federal Government contributing its proper 
share of this cost. 

Because of your important position on the Appropriations Committee, it 
seemed essential that this matter be brought to your attention. As the refor- 
estation program which we plan will be undertaken at no cost to the Federal 
Government and provides a very vital protection to their large investment in 
the dams and reservoirs, it would seem that there is every reason for their con- 
tinued participation in this fire protection program. Except as the district has 
such assurance we cannot justify the continuance of the reforestation program. 

We are deeply grateful for the assistanee you have given us in the past and 
hope that we may again count on it. It is the item covering the Federal con- 
tribution of matching funds to the States for forest fire control, farm forestry, 
and forest nursery operations in which we are most interested. Weare directly 
affected by all three. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. BRowNING 


retaryu-Treasurer, 


BREWTON, ALA. 
Hon. MicnArEt KIRWAN, 
Chairman, House Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Subcommittee 
House of Representatives Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Respectfully request permission to second and endorse recommendations for 
increase forest research funds to be made by J. Walter Myers of Forest Farmers 
Association. Modest request for addition $1,100,000 for needed basic research 
in forestry field fully justified. Funds for expanded research pertaining to 
insects and diseases, forest fires, forest regenerations, hardwood managements 
and other items are needed now. This tyne of research if accelerated will be 
profitable to entire economy of our county, bring not only long-term benefits, but 
should result in immediate savings of appropriations. For example, research 
in field of direct seeding could save many millions of dollars to be appropriated 
to cover cost of planting subsidy under the soil bank conservation program re- 
search already underway indicates a savings of 40 percent to 50 percent by 
direct seeding over present method of plant seedlings. Only through research 
ean we expect to offset loss of forests. Lands to expansion of cities, right of 
Ways, reservoirs, and defense requirements. The earnest consideration by your 
committee of this request will be appreciated. 

ADRIAN P. DOWNING, 
Wember, Forest Farmers Association Cooperative. 


PORTLAND, OREG., February 13, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Appropriations for Department of Interior 
and Related Agencies, House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf executive committee, International Association Game, Fish, and 
Conservation Commissioners, wish to express deep concern about failure of 
Congress to recognize necessity for Federal Government to provide adequate 
financing of Operation Outdoors, including wildlife habitat management of U.S. 
Forest Service. 

Proposed budget seriously inadequate to meet pressing needs in this area of 
growing use on national forests. Joint efforts of States and Federal Govern- 
ment working on this problem makes mandatory Federal participation more 
commensurate with its responsibility. 
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Respectfully urge your favorable action by amending present proposed budget 
to minimum of $2 million for fiscal 1960. Request this be made part of hearing 
record on Forest Service appropriations. 
P. W. SCHNEIDER, 
Chairman, Executive Committee International Association of Game Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., January 21, 1959. 


fhe Honorable SAMUEL FRIEDEL, 
House of Representatives, 
U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN FRIEDEL: As a resident of Baltimore City, I am taking 
the liberty of writing you and our other city representatives about a Federal 
project here in Maryland, known as the proposed George Washington Memorial 
Parkway, which I understand, is to extend from the District of Columbia to 
Old Fort Washington on the Maryland side of the Potomac River. 

The National Capital Planning Commission has been adamant about having 
the route follow the shoreline without regard to the damage to homes or the 
cost of the land. The local residents affected are quite naturally opposing the 
proposed location and have offered an alternate route which would affect very 
few homes and save the Government approximately $3 million in land acquisi- 
tion and construction costs. I understand that a portion of the land for an 
alternate route has been offered to the Government free of charge. 

I seriously doubt that with expensive defense programs being carried on 
by the Government whether we can in these times afford to overlook a $3 mil- 
ion saving on a nonstrategic highway. Also, I believe the citizens of this 
area Where the proposed highway is to be built should be given every considera- 
tion before their land is taken over by the Government merely to build such a 
highway witha seenic view into Fort Washington. 

I might add that some of the people involved are World War IT veterans 
and have their life’s savings tied up in their homes and land upon which they 
stand 

The alternate route proposed by the local citizens would make the road 
no different from the rest of the parkway which is in both Maryland and 
Virginia, and where deviations were made to bypass property and to provide 
an adequate but economical parkway. 

Appropriations for the project were denied in the last Congress, and if ap- 
proved by the present Congress, I do hope that the byword will be economy, 
and that the alternate route proposed by the citizens who will be affected will 
he given the greatest possible consideration before any appropriation is ap- 
proved for this project. 

Very truly yours, 
Bruce J. EpMONSTON, 
{ttorney at Law. 





FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE District OF CoLUMBIA, 
February 14, 1959. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: At its meeting on February 12, 1959, the Federation of Citizens 
Associations of the District of Columbia voted unanimously to urge appropriation 
of the full amount requested by the National Capital Planning Commission, which 
amount we understand is $475 million. 

With the changing neighborhoods and the expanding metropolitan area, prob- 
lems in the District of Columbia are multiplying and the Commission has long 
been understaffed and unable to do many of the things which come under its 
jurisdiction. 
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We hope that this letter will be made a part of your record of hearing on this 
subject, and that the views of the citizens of the District of Columbia will be 
given serious consideration. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Mabel E. Morris, 
(Typed) Mrs. Epwarp B. Morris, 
Secretary. 





NORTHEASTERN FOREST PEST COUNCIL, 
Augusta, Maine, February 13, 1959. 
EUGENE B. WILHELM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. WILHELM: The Northeastern Forest Pest Council is composed of 
foresters, forest entomologists, and forest pathologists of the Northeastern States, 
five from each State being appointed by the respective State foresters. Major 
objectives of the council are to improve forest-protection programs and to 
acquaint authorities with important problems needing attention. 

The council has drawn up and approved the attached resolution and has asked 
me to submit it to all members of the subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, Department of the Interior and related agencies. The council urges 
and will appreciate your support for action on it. 

Lack of fundamental knowledge of many of our forest pests is reflected in 


inability to apply efficient methods for prevention of resource losses. ‘There is’ 
strong need for expanded forest pest research programs over the northeastern 
region. 


Very sincerely yours, 
RositeY W. Nasu, Chairman. 


RESOLUTION OF NORTHEASTERN FOREST PEST COUNCIL FOR AN EXPANDED PROGRAM 
OF RESEARCH ON FOREST INSECTS AND DISEASES IN THE NORTHEAST 


Whereas the U.S. Forest Service 1958 report “Timber Resources for America’s 
Future” gives estimates showing that of the total impact (mortality plus growth 
loss) on sawtimber in the United States and coastal Alaska, 45 percent is esti- 
mated as due to diseases, 20 percent to insects, and 17 percent to fire; and 

Whereas losses from insects and diseases are similar to the New England and 
Middle Atlantie States ; and 

Whereas more effort in fire protection seems reflected in the above figures; 
and 

Whereas the better protection needed against the ravages of diseases and in- 
sects can only be brought about by more effective and practical control methods, 
both direct and indirect ; and 

Whereas concentrated research to develop these methods is needed on the 
causes and biological complexes of pest outbreaks: Be it 

Resolved, That the Northeastern Forest Pest Council recommends expansion 
of the forest pest research programs of the Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, U.S. Forest Service, to make possible adequate study of the causes and 
biological complexes of pest outbreaks along the development of efficient pre 
ventive and control methods; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Council advise those persons responsible for providing 
funds and facilities for the Northeastern Forest Experiment Station of the need 
for expanded research; and that the council forward copies of this resolution 
to the Members of Congress who have responsibility in appropriating funds for 
the necessary programs of forest research, to the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
the Chief of the U.S. Forest Service, and to the Director of the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station. 
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THE PALISADES CITIZENS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 4, 1959. 
Mr. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee, Old House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


DeaR Mr. Kirwan: It is with real pleasure that I transmit to you the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by our association at its regular monthly meeting 
on February 3, 1959: 

“Resolved, That the Palisades Citizens Association recommend the appropri- 
ation of the total budget for the National Capital Planning Commission, as pro- 
posed by the President.” 

If we can help in testifying in support of this approprition, please advise us. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM G. SMITH, 
Chairman, District Committee. 





WASHINGTON, D.C., February 5, 1959. 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Mr. Wilhelm.) 


GENTLEMEN: The D.C. Ramblers is a motorcycle club composed of some 50 
members. Our clubhouse—which we have built entirely with our own labor and 
of which we are very proud—is located at the juncture of Riverview and New 
Fort Washington Roads in Prince Georges County, Md. We own in this area 
approximately 25 acres of land. 

It is our understanding that your committee will conduct hearings on Febru- 
ary 9 in regard to an appropriation for funds to acquire rights-of-way in this 
general area for the George Washington Memorial Parkway. 

It is also our understanding that the Broad Creek Citizens Association, which 
opposes the original river route for this parkway, has suggested an inland route 
from the east end of Broad Creek Bay to Fort Washington. This association 
has stated publicly in the press and in at least one instance on Capitol Hill that 
no property owners in the path of this alternate inland route object to the route. 

We wish it to be made a matter of record in the official hearings of your com- 
mittee that the D.C. Ramblers do object. Our land, and in all probability our 
clubhouse, would be involved. 

We believe that the duly appointed Federal planning agency for this parkway, 
the National Capital Planning Commission, should be the organization respon- 
sible for planning the parkway route. We therefore endorse the Prince Georges 
County segment of the parkway and further endorse the river route selected by 
the National Capital Planning Commission. 

We also understand that the Broad Creek Citizens Association has stated 
publicly that we wish to sell our property. This has absolutely no basis in fact. 

We repeat that, as property owners directly involved, we object without 
qualification to an inland route. 

Sincerely yours, 
CAMERON L. DAILEY, 
President, D.C. Ramblers. 


OWENS RoAp CITIZENS ASSOCIATION, 
Oron Hill, Md., February 5, 1959. 
HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
House Office Building, 
Wash ington, ie om 
(Attention: Mr. Wilhelm.) 

GENTLEMEN: The Owens Road Citizens Association desires that it be made 
a matter of record that our organization endorses the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway in Prince Georges County, Md., as determined by the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission. 

Yours truly, 


LOWELL FE. Fincn, President. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Hon. MicHar. J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommitee for Interior Department and 
Related Agencies, House Office Building: 

The Montgomery County Citizens Planning Association strongly urges your 
approval of $750,000 appropriation for Maryland Stream Valley Parks as con- 
tained in National Capital Planning Commission budget request for fiscal 1960, 
Would appreciate having this telegram read into record of hearing on Febru- 
ary 4. 

WARREN J. VINTON, President. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


GLASS MANOR CITIZEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1959. 
Re Department of the Interior and related agencies appropriations bill. 
HovusE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Sirs: The Glassmanor Citizens’ Association wishes to express its en- 
thusiastic hope of seeing the completion of the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway in Prince Georges County. In order to assure that completion, we 
urge approval and enactment into law of the request for $1 million in the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission’s proposed budget. This appropriation to be 
considered the first portion of the Federal Gvernment’s share of the funds nec- 
essary for this project. 

It is the view of the members of the association that the preservation of the 
remaining shore area of the Potomac River is a matter of nationwide importance, 
We feel that the George Washington Memorial Parkway will furnish both a 
means of preservation and an avenue of access to the area so preserved. In view 
of the rapid development of this area, it is imperative that funds be provided 
immediately for fulfillment of the Federal Government’s long-standing commit- 
ment under the Capper-Cramton Act. 

May we respectfully urge an immediate and favorable report on this matter 
by the Appropriations Committee. 

Yours very truly, 
E. ORNSTEIN, President. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., January 29, 1959. 
House APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed herewith is a reproduction of a petition signed by 31 
persons, a majority of the residents of the Swan Creek area of Prince Georges 
County, requesting funds for land acquisition for the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway in Prince Georges County according to the route proposed 
by the National Capital Planning Commission. The original of the petition is 
in my possession. 

This petition was prepared last summer for submission to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. No copy was submitted to the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee because we had no information that your committee was to conduct 
hearings on the subject. 

Our sentiments in regard to the parkway remain the same as stated on the 
petition. We also feel that the sentiments of the residents of this area and 
some of the facts in the ease were misrepresented last year before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee by the Proad Creek Citizens’ Association. 

We respectfully submit the following points in answer to those made last year 
before your subcommittee: 

1. We do not consider it a luxury item to protect the scenic, recreational, and 
historical features of the national capital area for the use of the entire Nation. 

2. We believe that tax revenues lost by public acquisition of parkway lands 
will he recompensed by increased values of adjacent properties. 

3. We believe that changes made in the parkway plan through the years since 
the project first was authorized in 1930 are in the best interests of the public 
at large and the majority of local landowners. The only such changes are: 
(a) Bypassing Indian Queen Point in order to avoid some 30 homes and the 
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bridging of the wide mouth of Broad Creek. (6b) Bypassing Riverview, or 
Hatton Point, to avoid another large collection of homes and the bridging of 
the wide mouth of Swan Creek. (c) Circling the periphery of Broad Creek Bay 
in order to avoid an expensive fill-and-bridge project across the center of Broad 
Creek Bay. Only two homes will have to be removed because of changes in the 
parkway route; considerably more will be saved. Only six homes along the 
entire route from the Woodrow Wilson Bridge to Fort Washington will have to 
be removed. This seems to us remarkable in view of the location of the project 
in proximity to a major city. 

1, We believe that a basic purpose of the Capper-Cramton Act was to preserve 

the shoreline of the Potomac for enjoyment of everybody, not just a few. 
Acceptance of an alternate inland route would defeat this purpose because such 
a route would eliminate approximately one-half the waterfront scheduled to be 
included in the parkway project. 
5. We do not believe present roads are adequate for an area of immense 
wl continuing population growth and for an area providing access to Fort 
Washington, a national historical and recreational area which 10,000 people 
already visit on a balmy weekend and which countless more will visit when 
facilities at the fort have been developed. The roads now serving the area are 
an overcrowded two-lane State highway and a twisting county road. 

We believe further that because of the location of this parkway project in 
proximity to the Capital and because of its purpose in preserving the Potomac 
shoreline and serving areas of national historical value, this is an issue not of 
local but of national importance. 

We do respectfully request that the House Appropriations Subcommittee study 
our petition and make these introductory remarks a matter of record in the 
hearings of the subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. MACDONALD. 


CALVERT MANOR CIvic ASSOCIATION, 
Calvert Manor, Accokeek, Md., February 4, 1959. 


Housr APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
US. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 
(Aitention: Mr. Wilhelm) 


GENTLEMEN : Reference is made to the bill for the proposed George Washington 
Memorial Highway along the Potomac River shoreline to Fort Washington, 
Prince George County, Md. 

The Calvert Manor Civie Association of Accokeek, Md. would like to be placed 
on record as being in favor of the proposed Memorial Highway. 

Three main reasons why we are in favor of this bill are: 

1. It will provide additional access to the southern part of Prince George 
County, which is greatly needed. 


2. It will also provide a decent and more direct route to the Fort Washington 


National Park. 
o. It will guarantee that the beautiful shoreline of the Potomac River will 
be preserved. 
Sincerely vours, 
JOSEPH E. CoNnNeER, Pres. 









Civic ASSOCIATION OF TEMPLE HILLS, INC., 
Temple Hills, Md., February 2, 1959. 

Housr APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 

U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: The Civie Association of Temple Hills, Ine., Temple Hills, Md., 
would like to go on record as being in support of the Prince Georges County 
section of the George Washington Parkway river route as determined by the 
National Capital Planning Commission. 

Thank you. 

Yours very truly, 
EpmMwUNpD L. Sisk, President. 
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Mipway Civic ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1959. 





Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Department of Interior Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Kirwan: I wish to urge your support for an appropriation of 
$400,000, for additional playgrounds in the northwest area from K Street to 
Columbia Road, between 14th Street and Connecticut Avenue. 

There are over 2,000 children in this area and the playground space now pro- 
vided is inadequate. To improve the conditions in this neighborhood, it is 
essential that the children be provided additional recreational facilities. 

Your interest in this matter is appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp J. MAcCLANE, President. 





WASHINGTON, D.C., February 2, 1959. 
Hon. MIcHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Interior and Related Agencies, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: The Parent-Teacher Association of the H. D. Cooke School is very 
much concerned over the inadequate playground facilities in this area. 

May I cite some examples of these inadequacies: The enrollment of Cooke 
School, as well as all other elementary schools in this area, has greatly increased, 
During the past 5 years our enrollment has almost doubled. This year we will 
have an addition built to our school building which will deprive our children of 
even more of their play area. Naturally this great increase of children in our 
area makes living conditions more crowded. Peculiar to this area is the large 
number of apartment houses, as well as many other dwellings, with no play 
areas. We also have a very high percentage of working mothers. For all of 
these reasons, we desperately need more supervised playgrounds planned with 
buildings suitable for play during inclement weather. 

We are proud to be residents of our Nation's Capital, the most beautiful city 
inthe world. Weare anxious that our city remain beautiful; however, Congress- 
man Kirwan. will this be possible when more and more of our children must 
resort to the streets for playing ball? 

Therefore, sir, we urge you to use your influence to see that the $409,000 item 
for playgrounds in this area remain in the budget. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. LOUISE N. RETZ, 
President, H. D. Cooke School PTA. 


ADAMS-MORGAN BETTER NEIGHBORHOOD CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D.C., January 30, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Stir: The people of this community have long been distressed over the in- 
adequacy of playground facilities in our area. We organized the Adams-Morgan 
Better Neighborhood Conference almost 4 years ago so as to be better able to 
solve this and other problems of our neighborhood. 

One of the first things we did was to survey our community and make recom. 
mendations to the National Capital Planning Commission for more playgrounds. 
Three years ago when the “Land use in the District of Columbia” report was 
made jointly by this Commission and the Lewis zoning committee, we learned 
that of the 27 areas into which they divided the city, our area had the smallest 
percentage of any of them in playground space—only about one-eight of what 
we should have. 

For the past 3 years the Conference has appealed to the District of Columbia 
Recreation Board for more playgrounds and, at last, Congressman Kirwan, the 
item of $400,000 for a playground in our area has been put in the budget. 
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There is no place in our area where boys can play even softball or regular 
baseball, so you can see how great our need is. Because of a very high percent- 
age of working mothers and crowded living conditions in our community we 
desperately need more supervised places for play than in more privileged areas. 

The people of the community will work with the National Capital Planning 
Commission in deciding where this site shall be. This is the new way, but the 
democratic way, of doing things. Instead of the experts drawing up the plan 
and then telling the people, “Here it is,” the experts will work with the people 
to find out their wishes and then draw up the plan accordingly. 

So, Congressman Kirwan, we beg of you to use your influence to see that this 
item remains in the budget for us. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. FLORENCE N. CORNELL, Chairman. 


Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 2, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Appropriations Interior Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAaR MIKE: Just a note to ask fuvorable consideration for the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission’s request for $350,000 for the new National Cultural 
Center. You will recall that this comes up before your group on Wednesday. 

As a new member of the Cultural Center’s Board of Directors, and as one 
actively supporting the authorizing legislation last year both in committee and 
on the floor, I am most interested in favorable action. 

You realize, of course, that this appropriation represents only a loan to the 
Commission since all land acquisition costs will be repaid under a planned 3- to 
5-year program. 

Anything you can do to expedite this matter will be appreciated. 


Sincerely, 
JIM WriGHrt. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1959. 
Representative Micnart J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Kirwan: I have been informed that one of your coming hearings 
will consider an appropriation for the Prince Georges County leg of the George 
Washington Parkway. I would like to go on record as being earnestly in favor 
of construction of a scenic parkway in this area. 

The only road in this area at the present time is the Indian Head Highway 
(Maryland Route 210) which is completely inadequate to serve this rapidly grow- 
ing area. It is narrow, congested, and as the traffic safety records show, very 
dangerous. This road is the only one going south out of the District of Columbia 
from the Potomac River to a point 6 miles east where Maryland Route 5 carries 
an equally heavy load. 

The construction of the George Washington Parkway in this area would bene 
fittwo groups. It would allow a much greater use of the historic Fort Washington 
Park and its excellent facilities. It would also be of benefit to many people like 
myself who own land in the Accokeek area but have hesitated to build there be 
cause of the wholly inadequate road situation. Even with the present modest 
population of the area, the traffic is continually congested. I believe a rush hour 
trip past Eastover, Md., would rapidly convince you of the urgent need of addi- 
tonal roads. 

I will appreciate your consideration of this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
PETER V. Nason, Jr. 
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MorGan ScHoot PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. EUGENE WILHELM, 
Staff c/o House Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. WILHELM: We, the parents of Morgan Elementary School Parent- 
Teacher Association are greatly concerned about the lack of recreational facilities 
in this area. 

A place, where the children of employed parents can have safe supervised play 
between the hours of three and the dinner hour, is direly needed. 

There is no place for the boys to play softball or other games, which teenage 
boys need so badly. 

The association has been notified that funds have been appropriated for a 
recreational center in this area, and that the site for said center would be chosen 
by the people of this area working with housing authorities. 

We feel that an extended recreational program in this area would eliminate 
many unfavorable conditions which exist at the present time in this community. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNICE B. Brown, Principal. 
Mrs. Sara F. Prartis, President. 
TERESA B. Posey, Secretary. 


McLEAN, VA., February 6, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives, 
U.S. House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KiIRWAN: The National Capital Planning Commission has 
requested $500,000 as the Federal Government’s share for the acquisition of 917 
acres, more or less, under the Capper-Cramton Act, in Fairfax County, Va. 
This presupposes an overall price of $1 million for the tract in question. 

This is not a realistic figure. I base my conclusions from my experience as a 
real estate broker for over 25 years. 

Under the provisions of the Capper-Crampton Act, under which this land 
acquisition is to be made, one-half of the money is to be put up by the Federal 
Government, ane one-half by the State of Virginia, some political subdivision 
thereof, or a responsible organization. The State of Virginia has refused to 
participate. Fuirfax County is proposing to put up land which they value at 


$200,000. At the moment, they do not have title to all of this land and they are} 


proposing to divest themselves of land without a public hearing. Their pro- 
posal may be vivlating the letter of the law insofar as the Capper-Cramton Act 
is concerned ; or, it certainly violates the spirit of the law. 

The Natural Conservancy has tentatively agreed to put up &300,000 as its 
share of this land cost. They have not, however, agreed to put up three-tenths 
of the total cost of the acquisition. The same is true insofar as Fairfax County 
is concerned. 

I trust your subcommittee for the Interior Department budget will take these 
matters into consideration when the hearing is held on February 9 relative t 
this matter. The National Capital Planning Commission has been notoriously 


careless in its estimate of land costs. This agency's estimates usually run from 


one-third to one-half of the eventual actual cost. 

Two years ago, this agency requested your subcommittee to make a loan t 
Fairfax County which was in violation of section 115—A of Virginia’s constitu 
tion. I cite this fact to show that they are completely irresponsible in theif 
request. 

I trust your subcommittee will take these facts into consideration and tut 
down the appropriation for $500,000 which they have requested. 

Sincerely yours, 


MANNING GASCH, 
tyent, Great American Insurance Co. of New York. 
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SILVER SPRING, Mp., February 2, 1959. 
Congressman MICHAEL KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Interior Appropriation: 

We urge that you back budget item for acquisition of playground site, Pet- 
worth area. Great need exists. Over 1,000 small children have no place to play 
except the streets. Adjacent playgrounds turn our kids away; too full. Play- 
ground will pay for itself many times and save lives. Please help us. My phone 
number National 8—6000—2602. 

Max ROSENFELD, 
Chairman, Area H Board Commissioners, Youth Council, and Principal, 
Petworth School. 


SILVER HILL CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Silver Hill, Md., February 7, 1959. 
House APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


(Attention: Mr. Wilhelm). 


This association, representing the Hillcrest Heights-Silver Hill area, whole- 
heartedly endorses completion of the George Washington Memorial Parkway as 
originally planned in the Capper-Crampton Act. The Prince Georges County sec- 
tion of this road can help alleviate the traffic hazard and bottleneck at Eastover. 
It will improve property values and increase tax returns from the southern 
section of the county. 

With the belt highways and Jones Point Bridge adding additional traffic to the 
Eastover area from east, north, and west, an outlet to the south will become 
more important. The cost of land acquiistion will become higher the longer it is 
delayed. 

HAROLD E. HARRIMAN, President. 


District HEIGHTS CITIZENS ASSOCIATION, 
District Heights, Md., February 5, 1959. 
Mr. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee, 
U.S. Capitol. 

Dear Srr: The District Heights Citizens Association unanimously endorses 
the construction of the Prince Georges County, Md., portion of the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway following the proposed river shore route. 

We feel that the original intent of the Capper-Crampton Act, to preserve and 
heautiful the historic shores of the Potomac around Washington, D.C., ean only 
be fulfilled by following the shoreline as closely as possible. We also feel that 
the best interests of southern Prince Georges County requires that the Potomac 
shoreline be preserved for the enjoyment of local residents, and interested visitors 
from other parts of our great country and throughout the world. 

To achieve a greater good for the greater number, we urge the honorable mem- 
bers of your committee to appropriate sufficient funds for this roadway so as to 
give the Nation the best possible shoreline route to Prince Georges County historic 
locales on the Potomac River. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas R. McEnrecart, President. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
COUNTY OF FAIRFAX, 
Fairfax, Va., February 5, 1959. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Interior and Related Agencies of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Kirwan: The Board of County Supervisors of Fairfax County, Va., 
at its meeting yesterday, discussed the important role of the National Capital 
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Regional Planning Council in the Washington Metropolitan area and directed 
that your committee be advised as follows: 

The Board of County Supervisors of Fairfax County, Va., endorses and sup- 
ports the request for appropriation of funds for the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council as included in the request of the National Capital Planning 
Commission and urges your support of this appropriation. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
CARLTON C. MASSEY, 
County Executive. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., February 6, 1959. 
Representative MICHAEL KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Interior Subcommittee, 
House Appropriations Committee. 

DeaR Sir: I write you on the subject of the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway running south from the District of Columbia to the Fort Washington 
area—as a homeowner affected by the plans. 

Knowing of the longstanding parkway plans I built a home at 9221 Hatton 
Point Road in 1952. It is a marvelous spot in which to live, although my Navy 
career has only permitted me 1 year in the house, and likely will always be 
so. The parkway, in planning since the late twenties, will, if properly executed, 
enhance the entire area and when coupled with proper zoning make this as-yet 
undeveloped region an excellent adjunct to Metropolitan Washington. Improp- 
erly done, or worse, not done at all, the region could become such a tangled mess 
of unplanned conflicts as to prevent good use. 

The long outstanding plans for the parkway should be implemented—without 
major modification—as a part of the badly needed development such as this area 
needs and which would then make it an asset to even a larger group than the 
immediate community. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH WEYMOUTH. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., February 10, 1959. 
Chairman and Members of House Appropriations Subcommittee: 


The Prince Georges Intercommunity Council of Southern Maryland, Inc., has 
authorized me to express their opposition to appropriating money for Planning 
Commission’s route, George Washington Memorial Parkway as expressed already 
in last year’s Congressional Record. 

VIEHOEVER. 


WASHINGTON. D.C., Fehruary 10, 1959. 
Chairman and Members of the House Subcommittee on Appropriations: 

To correct any erroneous impressions presented to committee vesterday and 
in Washington Post this date in connection with George Washington Memorial 
Parkway concerning possible industrialization along shores of Potomac River in 
our area. Entire area zoned residential and cannot be rezoned without per- 
mission of county officials. Our group submitted alternate proposal at svggestion 
of Director, National Capital Planning Commission, who informed us that park- 
way would come through regardless of our opposition but would like our support 
becanse Congress refused money for this project this venr. We reluctantly 
agreed to attempt to find alternate route to relieve deplorable situation in our 
area. Also route does not offer any protection to St. John’s Church as it is 
not included in or near taking lines of George Washington Memorial Parkway. 
In fact, Maryland planning maps of 2 months ago showed proposed elementary 
school in immediate area of church. 

Respectfully, 
FRED L. WINELAND, 
Chairman, Broad Creek Citizens Association Parkway Committee. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., February 9, 1959. 
Hon. MIKE KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Prar Mr. Kirwan: Finding myself unable to attend the hearing scheduled 
for today before your committee, I am constrained to have recourse to the 
following written statement in regard to the plans for the section of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway between Fort Washington and the District of 
Columbia. 

The Capper-Cramton Act of 1980 as a part of the commemoration of the 
George Washington Bicentennial provided for a parkway along the shores of 
the Potomac from Mount Vernon, his home, to the Great Falls of the Potomac, 
where the remains of his Potomac Canal are still in existence, and correspond- 
ingly on the opposite shore a parkway from Fort Washington to the Great Falls. 
The creation of such a park on both shores of the Potomae River will not only 
provide for the preservation and public enjoyment of a unique and exceptionally 
interesting park for the Nation’s Capital, but will be a lasting and inspiring me- 
morial to our first President and the founder of our country and Capital, estab- 
lished by our generation. Certainly his exceptional services not only to our 
country in his day, but also to us who enjoy the results of his wise and effective 
leadership, merit this memorial. 

The preservation and improvement as a parkway of the east shore of the 
Potomac was an essential part of the George Washington Memorial Parkway 
conception, and is necessary in order to preserve the east shore in accord with 
the character of the Mount Vernon Memorial Highway and an intrinsic part 
of the whole memorial parkway. The American Planning and Civie Association 
is, therefore, constrained to request your committee to recommend the carrying 
out of the plan as proposed by the National Park Service, and to oppose any 
deviation therefrom that may be urged by special interests for selfish purposes. 

The deviation from the original conception that I understand is being urged 
before your committee is manifestly inconsistent with the carrying out of the 
memorial to George Washington proposed and approved by Congress in the 
Capper-Cramton Act. We hope this may have a favorable consideration of your 
subcommittee and of the whole committee when it considers the question of the 
purchase of the right-of-way. 

Respectfully and sincerely yours, 
U. S. Grant 3d, 
President, American Planning and Civie Association 


CITIZEN’s LEAGUE OF SOUTHERN PRINCE GEORGES CouUNTY, 
February 12, 1959. 
Hon. MicHAEL KIRWAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Drar Mr. Kirwan: The league wishes to express its gratitude for your 
democratic stand in opposition to the southern leg of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway. It is that the majority of the citizenry of southern Mary- 
land is opposed to the extravagance being suggested for a dead-end road with no 
historical significance. 

We are opposed to extravagant scenic parkways, as long as there are more 
important matters of public safety at hand. It is apparent that your State, 
Ohio, and the State of Pennsylvania suffered a dire catastrophe. We see by 
today’s dispatches that Indiana now, too, has the same tragie problem, that of 
flood control. 

Should the Federal Government have moneys to expend for lavish scenic 
parkways and parks, there must be money for flood control for the above- 
mentioned flood-stricken areas: if money for flood control is not available, then, 
for the sake of humanity, please beseech the Federal authority to expend moneys 
Ximed for senseless parks toward flood control programs that are evidently 
needed. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. VRAZSITY, 
VWember of the Advisory Board 
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SupeRIoR NATIONAL Forest 





Mr. Kirwan. The committee is in receipt of a number of telegrams 


relating to land acquisition for Superior National Forest which have 
been noted and filed with the committee. 
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